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CHAPTER   I. 

C!  WHICH   PHtIt   TALKS   Of  OOIKQ  TO  SEA,  AM! 
KEBTS   AM  OLD   ACQ.UA1IITA.VCE. 

"  T  HAVE  a  very  decided  fancy  for  going  t 

■I  sea,  father." 

"  Going  to  sea  I "  exclaimed  my  father,  open 
ing  his  eyei  with  astonishment.  '■  What  i 
tht  world  put  that  idea  into  your  head  I " 


I  could  not  exactly  tell  what  had  put  it  there, 
but  it  waB  there,  I  had  just  returned  to  St.  Louis 
from  Chicago,  where  I  had  epent  two  years  at 
the  deek.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Upper  MieBouri,  where  only  a  semi- 
civilization  prevails,  even  among  the  white 
gettlers.  I  had  worked  at  carpentering  for  two 
years,  and  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  the  life  of  a  clerk  nor  that  of  a  carpen- 
ter Euited  me.  I  had  done  well  at  both;  for 
though  I  was  only  eighteen,  I  had  saved  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars  of  my  own  earnipga, 
which,  added  to  other  sums  that  had  fallen  to 
me.  made  me  rich  in  the  sum  of  thirty-live 
.hundred  dollars. 

ottn  Qt  Ibt  LOnriu  of  GonfnH,  mt  WuJiId^b. 
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My  life  in  the  backwoods  and  my  campaign 
with  the  Indians  had  given  me  a  taste  for  ad- 
venture. I  wished  to  see  more  of  the  world. 
But  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  yielded  to  this 
fancy  if  it  had  been  a  mere  whim,  as  it  is  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  with  boys. 
I  had  never  lefl  a  place  where  I  worked  of  my 
own  accord :  the  places  had  lefl  me.  The  car- 
penter with  whom  I  had  served  my  apprentice- 
ship gave  up  business,  and  the  firm  that  had 
employed  me  as  assistant  book-keeper  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  junior  partner.  I 
was  again  out  of  business,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  settle  what  seemed  to  be  the  problem 
of  my  life  before  I  engaged  in  any  other  enter- 
prise. 

For  eleven  years  of  my  life  I  had  known  no 
parents.  They  believed  that  I  had  perished 
in  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  I  had 
found  my  father,  who  had  been  a  miserable 
sot,  but  was  now  an  honest,  sober.  Christian 
man,  in  a  responsible  position,  which  yielded 
him  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
But  while  he  was  the  degraded  being  I  had 
first  seen  him,  his  wife  had  fled  from  him  to 
the  protection  and  care  of  her  wealthy  father. 
My  mother  had  suffered  so  much  from  my  fa- 
ther's terrible  infirmity,  that  she  was  glad  to 
escape  from  him,  and  to  enjoy  a  milder  misery 
in  her  own  loneliness. 

Though  my  father  had  reformed  his  life,  and 
become  a  better  man  than  ever  before,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  recover  the  companion  of  his 
early  years.  She  had  been  in  Europe  five 
years,  where  the  health  of  her  brother's  wife 
required  him  to  live.  My  father  had  written 
to  Mr.  Collingsby,  my  grandfather,  and  I  had 
told  him,  face  to  face,  that  I  was  his  daughter's 
son ;  but  I  had  been  indignantly  spurned  and 
repelled.  My  mother's  family  seemed  to  have 
used  every  possible  efibrt  to  keep  both  my  fa- 
ther and  myself  from  communicating  with  her. 
She  had  spent  the  winter  in  Nice,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  remain  there  till  May. 

I  had  never  seen  my  mother  since  I  was  two 
years  old.  I  had  no  remembrance  of  her,  and 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  settle  down  upon 
the  business  of  life  till  I  had  told  her  the 
strange  story  of  my  safety,  and  gathered  to- 
gether our  little  family  under  one  roof.  Ex- 
istence seemed  to  be  no  longer  tolerable  unless 
I  could  attain  this  desirable  result.  Nice  was 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and,  with  little  or  no 
idea  of  the  life  of  a  sailor,  I  wanted  to  make 
a  voyage  to  that  sea. 

I  had  served  the  firm  of  Collingsby  &  Faxon 
in  Chicago  as  faithfully  as  I  knew  how;  I  had 
pursued  and  captured  the  former  junior  part- 
ifer  of  the  firm,  who  had  attempted  to  swindle 


his  associate ;  and  for  this  service  my  grand- 
father and  his  son  had  presented  me  the  yacht 
in  which  the  defaulter  had  attempted  to  escape. 
In  this  craft  I  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  nautical 
matters,  and  I  wished  to  enlarge  my  experience 
on  the  broad  ocean,  which  I  had  never  seen. 

In  pursuing  Mr.  Collingsby's  junior  partner, 
I  had  run  athwart  the  hawse  of  Mr.  Ben  Wa- 
terford,  a  reckless  speculator,  and  the  associate 
of  the  defaulter,  who  had  attempted  to  elope 
with  my  fair  cousin,  Marian  Collingsby.  I 
had  thus  won  the  regard  of  the  Collingsbys, 
while  I  had  incurred  the  everlasting  hatred  of 
Mr.  Waterford,  whose  malice  and  revenge  I 
was  yet  to  feel.  But  in  spite  of  the  good  char- 
acter I  had  established,  and  the  service  I  had 
rendered,  the  family  of  my  mother  refused  to 
recognize  me,  or  even  to  hear  the  evidence  of 
my  relationship.  I  thought  that  they  hated 
my  father,  and  intended  to  do  all  they  could 
to  keep  him  from  seeing  her.  Her  stay  in  Eu- 
rope was  prolonged,  and  I  feared  that  her  fa- 
ther and  brother  were  using  their  influence  to 
keep  her  there,  in  order  to  prevent  my  father 
or  me  from  seeing  her. 

I  was  determined  to  see  her,  and  to  fight  my 
way  into  her  presence  if  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  I  wanted  to  learn  all  about  a  ship,  - 
and  about  navigation.  I  had  flattered  myself 
that  I  should  make  a  good  sailor,  and  I  had 
spent  my  evenings,  during  the  last  year  of 
my  stay  in  Chicago,  in  studying  navigation. 
Though  I  had  never  seen  the  ocean,  I  had 
worked  up  all  the  problems  laid  down  in  the 
books.  I  wanted  to  go  to  sea,  and  to  ntake 
my  way  from  a  common  sailor  up  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship.  I  say  I  wanted  to  do  this, 
and  the  thought  of  it  furnished  abundant  food 
for  my  imagination ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  expected  to  realize  my  nautical  ambition. 
I  had  borrowed  a  sextant,  and  used  it  on  board 
of  my  boat,  so  that  I  was  practically  skilled  in 
its  use.  I  had  taken  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  many  points  on  Lake  Midhigan,  and 
proved  the  correctness  of  my  figures  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  books. 

I  intended  to  go  to  Nice,  whether  I  went  to 
sea  as  a  sailor  or  not.  I  had  sold  my  boat  for 
eight  hundred  dollars,  and  with  seven  hun- 
dred more  I  had  saved  from  my  salary,  I  had 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  I  was  willing  to 
devote  to  the  trip  to  Europe.  But  somehow  it 
seemed  to  go  against  my  gprain  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred dollars  or  more  for  my  passage,  when  I 
wanted  to  obtain  knowledge  and  experience  as 
a  sailor.  I  preferred  to  take  a  place  among 
the  old  salts  in  the  forecastle,  go  aloft,  haul, 
reef,  and  steer,  to  idling  away  my  time  in  the 
cabin. 
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"  I  want  to  be  a  sailor,  father,"  I  added.  « I 
vant  to  know  the  business,  at  least." 

**Vm  afraid  that  boat  on  the  lake  has 
turned  jour  head,  Philip,"  said  my  father. 
"  Why,  you  never  even  saw  the  ocean." 

'*  Well,  I  have  seen  the  lake,  and  the  ocean 
cannot  be  very  much  different  from  it,  except 
in  extent." 

"  But  the  life  of  a  sailor  is  a  miserable  one. 
You  will  be  crowded  into  a  dirty  forecastle 
with  the  hardest  kind  of  men." 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  things  as  they  come. 
I  am  going  to  Nice,  at  any  rate,  and  I  may  as 
well  work  my  passage  there,  and  learn  what  I 
wish  to  know,  as  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  cabin." 

"  You  are  old  enough  to  think  for  yourself, 
Philip;  but,  in  my  opinion,  one  voyage  will 
satisfy  you." 

"  If  it  docs,  that's  the  end  of  the  idea." 

<*  Do  you  expect  to  go  to  work  in  a  ship  just 
as  you  would  in  a  store,  and  leave  her  when  it 
suits  your  own  convenience  ?  "  asked  my  father, 
with  a  smile. 

**  1  can  ship  to  some  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  leave  the  vessel  when  she  reaches 
her  destination." 

"  I  think  not.  I  believe  sailors  ship  for  the 
voyage  out  and  home,  though  you  may  be 
able  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  you  pro- 
pose. I  don't  like  your  plan,  Philip.  You  are 
going  to  find  your  mother.  It  is  now  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  If  you  get  off  by  the  first  of 
April,  you  may  make  a  long  passage,  and  per- 
haps not  reach  Nice  till  your  mother  has  gone 
from  there." 

*'  I  shall  follow  her,  if  I  go  all  over  Europe," 
I  replied. 

'^  But  don't  you  think  it  is  absurd  to  subject 
yourself  and  me  to  all  this  uncertainty  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  i  but  I  wanted  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone." 

**  When  you  throw  one  stone  at  two  birds, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  hit  neither  of  them.  Be 
sensible,  Philip.  Go  to  New  York,  take  a 
steamer  to  Liverpool  or  Havre,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Nice  by  railroad.  You  will  be  there 
in  a  fortnight  after  you  start." 

My  father  was  very  earnest  in  his  protest 
against  my  plan,  and  finally  reasoned  me  out 
of  it  I  believed  that  fathers  were  almost  al- 
ways right,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  disregarding  his  advice,  even 
while  he  permitted  me  to  do  as  I  pleased.  I 
had  been  idle  long  enough  to  desire  to  be 
again  engaged  in  some  active  pursuit  or  some 
stirring  recreation.  I  abandoned  my  plan; 
but  circumstances  afterwards  left  me  no  alter- 
aative  but  to  adopt  it  again. 


I  immediately  commenced  making  my  prep- 
arations for  the  trip  to  Europe,  and  in  three 
days  I  was  ready  to  depart.  I  had  called  upon 
and  bade  adieu  to  all  my  friends  in  St.  Louis, 
except  Mr.  Lamar,  a  merchant  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  the  day  of  adversity.  On 
the  day  before  I  intended  to  start,  I  went  to 
his  counting-room,  and  found  him  busy  with 
a  gentleman.  I  waited  till  he  was  disengaged, 
and  picked  up  The  Reveille  to  amuse  myself 
for  the  time.  Before  I  could  become  interest- 
ed in  the  contents  of  the  newspaper,  the  voice 
of  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  merchant 
was  occupied  attracted  my  attention.  I  looked 
at  him  a  second  time,  and  as  he  turned  his 
head  I  recognized  Mr.  Ben  Waterford. 

I  was  conscious  that  this  man  was  my  ene- 
my for  life.  I  was  rather  startled,  for  I  assure 
my  sympathizing  reader  that  I  was  not  at  all 
anxious  to  meet  him.  The  last  time  I  had 
seen  him  was  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Michigan, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  where  I  had  left  him, 
having  taken  possession  of  his  yacht,  after  a 
hard  battle  with  him,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  running  away  with  my  fair  cousin,  Miss 
Marian  Collingsby.  I  had  entirely  defeated 
his  plans,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Whippleton, 
Mr.  Collingsby*s  partner ;  and  when  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  latter  were  examined,  they 
involved  those  of  the  former.  He  was  driyen 
into  bankruptcy,  and  did  not  again  show  his 
face  in  Chicago.  .Very  likely,  if  I  had  not 
thwarted  him,  he  would  have  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Collingsby,  and,  perhaps,  at 
the  same  time,  have  saved  himself  from  finan- 
cial ruin. 

I  read  my  newspaper,  and  hoped  Mr.  Ben 
Waterford  would  not  see  me.  I  was  rather 
curious  to  know  what  business  he  had  with 
Mr.  Lamar.  I  could  hear  an  occasional  word, 
and  I  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  parties  were 
talking  about  lands.  The  Chicago  gentleman 
was  at  his  former  business,  evidently ;  for  then 
he  had  been  a  speculator  in  lands.  I  coifld 
not  understand  how  one  as  effectually  cleaned 
out  as  he  was  represented  to  be  could  have  any 
lands  to  sell,  or  any  funds  to  buy  them. 

*.*  How  are  you,  Phil  ?  How  do  you  do  ? " 
said  Mr.  Lamar,  as,  for  the  first  time,  he  hap- 
pened to  discover  me. 

*^  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  sir.  I  will  wait," 
I  replied. 

"Ah,  Phil!  how  do  you  do?"  added  Mr. 
Waterford;  and  I  thought  or  imagined  that 
there  was  a  flush  on  his  face,  as  though  the 
meeting  was  no  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
to  me. 

I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Lamar,  but  I  had 
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not  the  hypocrisy  to  do  so  with  the  Chicago 
swindler,  though  he  made  a  motion  in  that 
direction.  He  was  not  glad  to  see  me,  though 
he  smiled  as  sweetly  as  the  rose  in  June. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Phil,"  continued  Mr.  Lamar. 
"  I  will  think  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Waterford," 
he  added,  as  the  latter  turned  to  leave  the 
counting-room. 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL   STARTS  FOR  NEW  YORK,   AND 
IS   STOPPED  ON  THE  WAY. 

"  "T^O  you  know  that  gentleman,   Phil?'* 
-■— ^  asked  Mr.  Lamar,  when  Waterford  had 
gone. 

*' Yes,  sir;  I  know  him,  and  he  knows  me 
as  well  as  I  know  him,"  I  replied,  cheerfully. 

*'  He  has  some  land  to  sell  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago." 

*'  He  I  He  don*t  own  a  foot  of  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

"  Perhaps  he  don't  own  it  himself,  but  is 
authorized  to  sell  it." 

"  That  may  be.     Where  is  the  land,  sir?" 
'*  In  Bloom  vale,  I  think.     By  the  way,  he  is 
tonnected  with  the  former  partner  of  your  un- 
cle, Mr.  Richard  Collingsby." 
'*  So  much  the  worse  for  him." 
"  I  am  thinking  of  buying  this  land." 
**  Don't  think  of  it  any  more,  Mr.  Lamar." 
**  But  he  offers  to  sell  it  to  me  for  half  its 
value,  for  he  is  going  to  leave  the  country — " 
**  For  his  country's  good,"  I  suggested. 
"  That  may  be;  but  he  wants  the  money." 
I   inquired  into  the    matter  a  little  more 
closely,  and  found  the  land  was  that  which 
had    ruined    Mr.    Charles    Whippleton,   and 
which  he  had  deeded  to  Mr.  Collingsby  in 
settlement  for  the  deficiencies  in  his  accounts. 
It  was  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it,  and  I  explained 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Lamar  so  far  as  I  understood 
it;  but  I  could  not  see  myself  in  what  manner 
Waterford  expected  to  convey  the  property, 
since  he  had  already  deeded  it  to  Whippleton. 
The  two  speculators  had  owned  the  land  to- 
gether, but  Waterford  had  conveyed  his  share 
to  Whippleton,  who  was  to  pay  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  his  ill-gotten  gains  for  the  deed, 
when  they  ran  away  together.    I  had  prevent- 
ed them  from  running  away  together,  and  Mr. 
Whippleton  from  running  away  at  all ;  conse- 
quently, the  ten  thousand  dollars  had  never 
been  paid,   though  the  deed  had  been  duly 
signed  and  recorded.    The  property  had  since 
been  mortgaged  to  Mr.  Collingsby,  who  held 
it  at  the  present  time. 


It  appeared  that  Waterford  had  given  the 
deed,  but  had  not  received  the  payment.  He 
was  sore  on  the  point,  and  claimed  that  the 
deed  for  his  share  of  the  land  was  null  and 
void,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  sell  it  again. 
He  had  borrowed  the  money  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  it,  and  the  debts  thus  contracted  had 
caused  his  failure.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  Waterford  in  his  land  speculations,  and 
I  need  only  say  that  he  was  engaged  iA  an  at- 
tempt to  swindle  my  friend.  My  statement 
opened  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lamar,  and  he  inves- 
tigated the  matter.  Once  more  I  was  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  path  of  Ben  Waterford. 

On  the  day  the  steamer  in  which  I  had  en- 
gaged my  passage  to  Pittsburg  was  to  sail,  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Lamar  again ;  for  I  was  curi- 
ous to  know  the  result  of  the  negotiation. 
Waterford  had  been  to  see  him  again,  and  the 
negotiation  had  been  summarily  closed.  I 
was  thankfulfor  the  opportunity  of  savingone 
of  my  friends  from  loss ;  for  Waterford  was  a 
very  plausible  man,  and  had  now  grown  reck- 
less by  misfortune.  I  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Whip- 
pleton, who  was  now  in  business  in  Cincinnati, 
was  concerned  in  the  affair. 

I  bade  adieu  to  all  my  friends  in  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Greenough  cried  heartily  when  I  took 
leave  of  her,  and  declared  that  she  never  ex- 
pected  to  see  me  again,  I  was  going  away  so 
many  thousand  miles.  My  father  went  with 
me  to  the  steamer,,  and  gave  me  much  good 
advice,  which  I  gratefully  treasured  up.  I 
found  my  state-room,  and  having  placed  my 
trunk  in  it,  I  spent  my  last  hour  in  St.  Louis 
in  talking  with  my  father.  I  hoped  to  bring 
my  mother  there  in  a  few  months.  With  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  we  parted,  when  the 
steamer  backed  out  from  the  levee. 

I  went  to  my  room  then,  for  I  wanted  to  be 
alone.  I  was  going  away  upon  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  upon  my  mission  seemed  to  hang  all 
the  joys  of  life.  I  prayed  to  God  for  strength 
to  be  true  to  the  principles  in  which  I  had  been 
so  faithfully  instructed,  and  that  our  little  fam- 
ily might  soon  be  reunited,  afler  a  separation 
of  about  sixteen  years.  I  thought  of  the  past, 
and  recalled  all  the  friends  who  had  been  kind 
to  me.  The  Gracewoods  were  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts ;  for  they  were  among  the  first 
who  had  loved  me.  To  Mr.  Gracewood  I  owed 
my  education,  and  he  had  taken  pains  to  give 
me  high  principles,  upon  "which  to  found  my 
life-structure.  Ella  Gracewood,  whom  I  had 
saved  from  the  Indians,  was  an  angel  in  my 
thoughts.  She  was  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
though  it  was  four  years  since  I  had  seen  her. 
She  was  seventeen  now,  and  my  imaginatioo 
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was  active  in  picturing  her  as  she  had  become 
during  this  long  absence. 

Ella  Gracewood  was  something  more  than  a 
dream  to  me ;  she  was  a  reality.  I  had  the 
pleasant  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had 
not  forgcrtten  me ;  for  I  had  received  an  occa- 
sional letter  from  her,  in  which  she  reviewed 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  past,  and  spoke  hope- 
fully of  meeting  me  again  at  no  distant  period 
in  the  future.  I  took  from  my  pocket  a  letter 
which  had  come  to  me  from  her  father  onljr  a 
few  days  before,  and  which  had  given  direc- 
tion, in  part,  to  my  thoughts  at  the  present 
time.  The  family  had  passed  the  winter  in 
Rome,  and  intended  to  sail  for  home  about 
the  last  of  April.  Mr.  Gracewood  had  a  friend 
who  was  in  command  of  a  ship  which  was  to 
sail  for  New  York  at  this  time  from  Messina, 
and  he  had  decided  to  come  with  him.  The 
ship  was  the  Bayard,  Captain  Allyn. 

I  expected  to  reach  Nice  by  the  middle  of 
April,  and  after  I  had  found  my  mother,  I  in- 
tended to  go  to  Rome,  where  I  should  arrive 
before  the  Gracewoods  departed  for  home. 
The  prospect  was  very  pleasant  and  very  sat- 
isfactory. I  pictured  to  myself  the  joy  of 
meeting  Ella  in  that  far-ofif  land,  and  of  wan- 
dering with  her  among  the  glorious  relics  of 
the  past,  and  the  grand  creations  of  the  pres- 
ent I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  father,  but  I  was 
very  happy  in  what  the  future  seemed  to  hav^ 
in  store  for  me. 

From  these  reflections  I  passed  to  more  prac- 
tical ones.  I  opened  my  trunk,  and  looked 
over  its  contents,  in  order  to  satisQr  myself 
that  I  had  forgotten  nothing.  I  had  with  me 
all  the  letters  which  Ella  had  ever  written  to 
me,  and  I  had  read  each  of  them  at  least  a 
score  of  times,  weighing  and  measuring  every 
sentence,  the  better  to  assure  myself  that  she 
had  a  sincere  and  true  regard  for  me.  I  won- 
dered whether  she  read  my  letters  with  the 
same  degree  of  interest.  I  could  hardly  per- 
suade myself  that  she  did.  I  found .  myself 
troubled  with  a  kind  of  vague  suspicion  that 
her  regard  was  nothing  more  than  simple 
gratitude  because  I  had  rescued  her  from  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  However,  I  could  only 
hope  that  this  sentiment  had  begotten  a  more 
satisfactory  one  in  her  heart. 

From  these  lofty  thoughts  and  aspirations 
my  mind  descended,  to  those  as  material  as 
earth  itself — to  the  yellow  dross  for  which 
men  sell  soul  and  body,  of  which  I  had  an 
abundant  supply  in  my  trunk.  I  had  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  gold,  with  which  I  intended 
to  purchase  a  letter  of  credit  in  New  York,  to 
defray  my  expenses  in  Europe.  Being  a  young 


man  of  eighteen,  I  was  not  willing  to  rest  my 
hopes  upon  drafts  and  inland  bills  of  exchange, 
or  anything  which  was  a  mere  valueless  piece 
of  paper.  I  left  nothing  to  contingencies,  and 
determined  to  give  no  one  an  opportunity  ta 
dispute  a  signature,  or  to  wonder  how  a  boy 
of  my  age  came  by  a  draft  for  so  large  a  sum. 
Gold  is  substantial,  and  does  not  entail  any 
doubts.  If  the  coin  was  genuine,  there  was 
no  room  for  a  peradventure  or  a  dispute.  In 
spite  of  the  risk  of  its  transportation,  I  felt 
safer  with  the  yellow  dross  in  my  trunk  than 
I  should  with  a  draft  in  my  pocket. 

I  had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold  in  a 
bag,  deposited  beneath  my  clothing.  I  count- 
ed it  over,  to  see  that  it  was  all  right.  I  had 
also  the  relics  of  my  childhood  in  my  trunk, 
for  I  expected  to  see  my  mother,  and  I  wanted 
the  evidence  to  convince  her  that  I  was  what  I 
claimed  to  be,  if  the  sight  of  my  face  did  not 
convince  her.  Besides  my  gold,  I  had  about 
a.  hundred  dollars  in  cash  in  my  pocket,  to  pay 
my  expenses  before  I  sailed  from  New  York. 
I  felt  that  I  was  provided  with  everything 
which  could  be  required  to  accomplish  my 
great  mission  in  Europe. 

Fortunately  I  had  a  state-room  all  to  my- 
self, so  that  I  had  no  concern  about  the  treas- 
ure in  my  trunk.  I  remained  in  my  room  the 
greater  part  of  the  time ;  for  from  the  open 
door  I  could  see  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  I  assured  myself  every  day  that  my 
valuables  were  safe,  and  I  believe  I  read  Ella's 
letters  every  time  I  opened  the  tnmk.  The 
steamer  vrent  along  very  pleasantly,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  at  Cincinnati.  As  she  was 
to  remain  here  several  hours,  I  took  a  walk 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets,  and  saw 
the  notables  of  the  city.  When  I  went  on 
board  again,  I  bought  a  newspaper.  The  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  in  the  news 
columns  was  the  announcement  of  a  heavy 
forgery  in  the  name  of  Lamar  &  Co.  Two 
banks  where  the  firm  did  their  business  had 
each  paid  a  check,  one  of  six  and  the  other 
of  four  thousand  dollars.  No  clew  to  the 
forger  had  been  obtained.  This  was  all  the 
information  the  paper  contained  in  regard  to 
the  matter;  but  as  the  banks,  and  not  my 
friend,  Mr.  Lamar,  would  be  the  losers,  I  did 
not  think  any  more  of  the  subject. 

Before  the  boat  started,  I  assured  myself 
that  my  trunk  had  not  been  robbed  in  my  ab- 
sence. The  bag  was  safe.  At  Cincinnati 
many  of  the  passengers  from  St.  Louis  had 
left  the  boat,  and  many  new  faces  appeared. 
I  looked  around  to  see  if  I  knew  any  one  on 
board.    I  did  not  find  any  one,  though,  as  I 
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walked  along  the  gallery  near  my  room,  I  saw 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  familiar  look ;  but  I 
did  not  obtain  a  fair  glance  at  his  face.  I 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Ben  Watcrford;  but  he 
had  no  beard,  while  my  Chicago  friend  had 
worn  a  pair  of  heavy  whiskers.  I  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  for  this  individual  during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  did  not 
see  him  ag^in. 

Mr.  Ben  Waterford  had  no  reason  for  avoid- 
ing me,  and  if  he  had  he  was  too  brazen  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  concluded  that  I  had 
been  mistaken ;  for  I  could  not  find  him  at  the 
table,  in  the  cabin,  or  on  the  boiler  deck. 
When  I  had  seen  the  gentleman  whom  I  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  Ben  Waterford,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  a  state-room  adjoining  my 
own.  I  went  to  the  clerk,  and  found  against 
the  number  of  the  room  the  name  of  **  A. 
McGregor ;  "  and  he  was  the  only  person  in 
the  room.  I  heard  the  creak  of  his  berth  when 
he  got  into  it  that  night,  and  I  heard  his  foot- 
steps in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  day  I  inquired  about  Mr.  A.  McGregor, 
but  no  one  knew  him. 

I  watched  the  door  of  the  room,  but  no  one 
came  out  or  went  in.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
whether  Mr.  A.  McGregor  was  Mr.  Ben  Wa- 
terford with  his  whiskers  shaved  ofif ;  but  that 
gentleman  failed  to  gratify  my  reasonable  cu- 
riosity, though  I  worked  myself  up  to  a  very 
high  pitch  of  excitement  over  the  subject.  I 
was  determined  to  see  his  face  again,  if  possi- 
ble, and  very  likely  I  might  have  succeeded 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  a  startling 
catastrophe  intervened  to  disappoint  me. 

On  the  day  after  we  left  Cincinnati,  towards 
evening,  I  was  sitting  on  the  gallery,  when, 
without  any  warning  whatever,  I  heard  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  felt  the  steamer  break- 
ing in  pieces  beneath  me.  I  had  seen  a  boat 
coming  down  the  river  a  moment  before,  and 
I  quickly  concluded  that  the  two  steamers 
had  run  into  each  other* 

I  realized  that  the  stumer  was  settling  un- 
der me.  Ladies  were  shrieking,  and  even 
some  gentlemen  were  doing  the  same  thing. 
I  rushed  into  my  state-room,  intent  upon  sav- 
ing my  gold  and  my  relics.  I  had  taken  out 
the  key  of  my  trunk,  when  I  heard  the  door 
of  the  adjoining  room  open.  I  glanced  to- 
wards the  gallery,  and  saw  Mr.  A.  McGregor 
flash  past  the  door.  He  looked  like  Mr.  Ben 
Waterford ;  but  I  was  not  confident  it  was  he. 
Before  I  could  use  my  key,  the  disabled  steam- 
er rolled  over  on  one  side,  and  the  water  rose 
into  the  gallery,  and  even  entered  my  state- 
room. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

IN  WHICH    PHIL  60£S  BAST,   AND  MSETS 
CAPTAIN  FARRAOAY. 

BY  the  time  I  was  ready  to  open  my  trunk, 
the  steamer  had  settled  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  which  was  not  very  deep  at  this 
point.  Finding  the  boat  was  going  down  no 
farther,  I  dragged  my  trunk  up  into  the  cabin. 
I  do  not  believe  in  making  a  fuss  when  there 
is  no  occasion  for  a  foss.  My  property  was 
safe,  and  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  my  fel- 
low-passengers were  equally  fortunate.  A  few 
of  the  ladies  insisted  upon  screaming,  even 
after  the  danger  was  passed;  but  it  is  their 
prerogative  to  scream,  and  no  one  had  a  right 
to  object. 

I  did  not  object,  and  I  believe  everybody  else 
was  equally  reasonable.  I  heard  a  burly  gen- 
tleman swearing  at  the  pilot  for  the  collision 
in  broad  daylight,  without  a  fog  or  even  a 
mist  to  excuse  him.  I  do  not  know  whose 
fault  it  was,  and  not  being  an  accident  com- 
missioner, I  did  not  investigate  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  collision.  I  only  know 
that  no  lives  were  lost,  though  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  freight  on  the  main  deck  and  in  the  hold 
was  badly  damaged.  The  crew,  and  a  few  of 
the  passengers  who  happened  to  be  below, 
were  subjected  to  a  cold  bath ;  but  I  have  not 
'heard  that  any  one  took  cold  on  account  of  it. 

After  a  few  minutes,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
seemed  to  consider  the  calamity  a  rather  pleas- 
ant variation  of  the  monotony  of  the  trip,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  ladies  to  regard  themselves  as 
the  heroines  of  a  disaster.  The  floor  of  the 
saloon  was  still  dry  and  comfortable,  though 
it  had  an  inclination  of  about  thirty  degrees 
from  its  proper  horizontal  position,  and  there- 
fore was  not  comfortable  for  ladies  to  walk 
upon. 

The  steamer  which  had  caused  the  mischief 
had  not  been  disabled.  She  had  run  her  solid 
bow  into  the  quarter  of  the  other,  and  stove  in 
the  side  of  the  hull.  She  ran  alongside  the 
wreck,  and  the  passengers  were  able  to  step 
on  board  of  her  without  wetting  a  foot,  or 
even  crossing  a  plank.  I  took  my  trunk  on 
my  shoulder,  and  efiected  a  safe  retreat,  in- 
spired by  the  same  wisdom  which  induces  all 
rats  to  desert  a  sinking  ship,  and  especially 
one  already  sunk.  Myself»  my  trunk,  and  my 
treasure  were  safe.  I  was  happy  in  the  re- 
sult, and  doubly  so  because  all  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers were  equally  fortunate.  I  am  sure,  if 
It  single  life  had  been  sacrificed,  I  should  not 
have  been  happy.  As  it  was,  I  was  disposed 
to  be  jolly. 
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I  put  my  trunk  in  a  safe  plaoe  in  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer  which  had  made  the  mischief, 
and  turned  mj  attention  to  the  people  and  the 
events  around  me.    I  found  a  lone  woman, 
who  insisted  upon  being  very  much  distressed, 
when  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  any 
such  display  of  feminine  weakness.     She  had 
saved  herself,  but  had  not  saved  her  baggage, 
which  the  deck  hands  were  transferring  from 
the  sunken  boat  with  all  possible  expedition. 
The  lady  was  sure  her  trunk  would  go  to  the 
bottom ;  but  when  she  had  told  me  the  number 
of  her  room,  I  conveyed  it  to  the  cabin,  and 
placed  it  under  my  own.    The  lady  was  happy 
then,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  was  added  to 
my  own  felicity  by  her  present  peace  of  mind. 
.  She  sat  down  upon  her  trunk,  and  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  abandon  it.    As  in  watching  her 
own  she  could  not  well  help  watching  mine, 
which  was  beneath  it,  and  finding  it  so  well 
guarded,  I  left  the  place,  and  went  on  the  hur- 
ricane-deck to  take  a  survey  of  the  lost  craft. 

In  this  elevated  locality  a  violent  discussion 
between  the  two  captains  and  the  two  pilots  of 
the  steamers  was  in  prog^ss.  The  represen- 
tatives of  each  boat  blamed  those  of  the  other. 
I  listened  with  interest,  but  not  with  edifica- 
tion, for  I  could  not  ascertain  from  anything 
that  was  said  which  of  the  two  was  the  most 
to  blame.  Each  pilot  had  mistaken  the  inten- 
tion of  the  other,  and  probably  both  had  be- 
come rather  reckless  from  long  experience.  I 
had  often  noticed  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  that  pilots  are 
disposed  to  run  their  boats  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  other  boats,  when  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  doing  so.  There  is  a  kind 
of  excitement  in  going  as  near  as  possible 
without  hitting.  Men  and  boys,  in  driving 
horses,  are  apt  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
principle,  and  laugh  at  the  timid  reinsman 
who  gives  a  wide  berth  to  the  vehicle  he  en- 
counters. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  now,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  always 
best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side.  It  is  folly  to  in- 
cur useless  risks ;  and  as  a  venerable  young 
man  of  twenty-eight,  I  would  rather  be  laughed 
at  for  going  a  good  way  to  avoid  even  a  possi- 
ble peril  than  be  applauded  for  making  ''  a 
close  shave."  It  is  criminal  vanity  to  run  into 
danger  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  of  such 
a  situation,  and  people  who  do  it  are  not  really 
courageous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  cowardly 
in  the  moral  sense,  for  the  person  is  not  brave 
enough  to  face  a  smile  or  a  word  of  ridicule. 

One  or  both  of  these  pilots  had  been  trying 
to  make  **  a  close  shave,"  where  the  river  was 


broad  enough  for  them  to  keep  their  boats  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  If  the  loss  of  the 
boat  and  the  damage  to  the  freight  had  fallen 
upon  them  alone,  it  would  have  served  them 
right ;  but  I  doubt  whether  either  of  them  even 
lost  his  situation.  One  boat  was  smashed  and 
sunk,  the  other  was  not  much  injured.  It  was 
a  pity  that  the  loss  could  not  have  been  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  two;  but  as  it  could  not 
be  so,  of  course  the  captain  who  had  k>8t  his 
boat  was  much  the  more  uncomfortable  of  the 
two. 

I  listened  to  the  profitless  discussion  till  I 
was  tired  of  it,  and  examined  the  position  of 
the  sunken  boat.  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  to  take  the  job  of  raising  her,  if  I  had  not 
had  a  mission  before  me.  Lrcaving  the  excited 
little  group  on  the  hurricane-deck,  I  went  down 
into  the  saloon  again.  The  old  lady  was  still 
seated  on  her  trunk  and  mine,  and  I  continued 
my  walk  around  the  steamer.  I  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  A.  McGregor  again;  indeed,  I  was  in 
search  of  him,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  was  Mr.  Ben  Waterford,  though  I  could 
not  see  why  he  was  so  particular  to  keep  out 
of  my  way.  Of  course  I  was  not  sure  that 
the  gentleman  was  my  Chicago  acquaintance. 
The  lack  of  a  beard  on  the  face  of  Mr.  A. 
McGregor  was  an  argument  against  the  truth 
of  the  supposition ;  but  the  form,  and,  as  near 
as  I  could  judge  from  a  single  glance,  the  fea- 
tures, were  those  of  Mr.  Waterford. 

I  could  not  find  him.  The  passengers  were 
continually  moving  about  the  galleries  and 
saloons,  and  if  he  was  trying  to  avoid  me,  he 
could  easily  do  so.  But  why  should  Mr.  Ben 
Waterford  wish  to  avoid  me  ?  He  did  not  love 
me,  I  knew.  I  could  even  understand  why  he 
should  hate  me.  •  If  he  had  met  me  face  to 
face,  abused  me  and  worrfed  me,  kicked  me, 
tripped  me  up  in  the  dark,  or  pushed  me  into 
the  river,  I  might  have  explained  his  conduct. 
I  had  seen  him  in  St.  Louis,  and  he  had 
greeted  me  very  pleasantly.  Now  he  shunned 
me,  if  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  person.  My 
best  efforts  failed  to  afford  me  a  fair  view  of 
his  face.  I  had  become  quite  interested,  not 
to  say  excited,  about  the  matter,  and  I  was  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
Mr.  A.  McGregor. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  alongside  had  taken 
on  board  all  the  passengers,  and  all  the  bag- 
gage that  was  above  water,  she  started  for 
Marietta.  Those  who  wished  to  land  at  this 
town,  and  wait  for  another  steamer,  did  so; 
but  most  of  them  continued  in  the  boat  to 
Parkersburg,'  where  they  took  the  train  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  for  Baltimore.    As  this 
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latter  arrangement  would  enable  me  to  see  Bal- 
timore, I  concluded  to  go  with  the  majority, 
for  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  detained  three  or 
four  days  on  the  river.  We  arrived  just  in 
time  to  take  a  night  train,  and  I  received  a 
check  for  my  trunk.  As  soon  as  the  cars  were 
in  motion,  I  passed  through  all  of  them  in 
search  of  Mr.  A.  McGregor.  If  he  was  on  the 
train,  I  should  have  a  chance  to  see  him  where 
he  could  not  dodge  me,  and  if  he  proved  to  be 
my  old  yachting  friend.  I  was  determined  to 
speak  to  him,  and  •  ascertain  where  he  was 
going. 

Mr.  A.  McGregor  was  not  on  the  train.  I 
had  missed  him  somewhere,  for  in  my  anxiety 
for  my  baggage  I  had  not  thought  of  him  till 
I  took  my  place  in  the  car.  He  had  either 
stopped  at  Marietta,  or  remained  in  Parkers- 
burg.  But  after  all,  I  was  actuated  only  by 
curiosity.  I  had  no  special  interest  either  in 
Mr.  A.  McGregor,  or  Mr.  Ben  Waterford. 
Whoever  he  was,  if  I  had  not  imagined  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  me,  I  should  not  have 
bothered  my  head  about  him.  However,  we 
had  parted  company  now,  and  I  was  willing 
to  drop  the  matter,  though  I  was  no  wiser 
than  at  first. 

I  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  next  day,  aston- 
ished and  delighted  at  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Potomac,  along  whose  banks  the  train 
passed.  My  trunk  was  delivered  to  me,  and  I 
went  to  a  small  hotel,  where  the  expense  for  a 
day  would  not  ruin  me.  I  was  in  a  strange 
city,  but  one  of  which  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  lions  at 
ohice.  I  opened  my  trunk,  and  having  satisfied 
myself  that  my  bag  of  gold  was  safe,  I  did  not 
stop  to  open  it,  but  hastened  up  Baltimore 
Street,  intent  upon  using  my  limited  time  in 
the  city  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  re- 
maining there  a  day,  and  left  for  New  York, 
only  sorry  that  my  great  mission  would  not 
allow  me  to  remain  longer.  I  was  excited  all 
the  time  by  the  wonders  that  were  continually 
presented  to  me.  I  was  not  "  green "  now, 
but  I  was  interested  in  new  objects  and  new 
scenes,  both  in  the  cities  and  on  the  routes 
between  them. 

On  the  ferry-boat  from  Amboy  I  met  a  plain- 
looking  man,  and  a  question  which  I  asked 
him,  in  regard  to  a  vessel  in  the  bay,  opened 
the  way  to  a  longer  conversation.  He  was 
dressed  in  blue  clothes,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  vessel,  I  concluded  that 
h«  was  a  sailor.  He  criticised  rigging  and  hull 
with  so  many  technicalities  that  I  was  bewil- 
dered by  his  speech.  He  answered  my  ques- 
tions with  much  good  nature;   and  when  I 


found  he  was  going  to  the  Western  Hotel,  I 
decided  to  go  there  with  him.  Rooms  adjoin- 
ing each  other  were  assigned  to  us,  and  we 
went  down  to  dinner  together.  I  saw  by  the 
register  that  his  name  was  Farraday,  and  the 
hotel  clerk  called  him  captain.  When  he  as- 
certained that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  he 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  and  very 
kindly  told  me  some  things  worth  knowing. 

"  Do  you  remain  long  in  New  York,  Captain 
Farraday?"  I  asked,  pleased  with  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, though  his  breath  smelled  rathor 
strong  of  whiskey,  which  was  the  only  thing  I 
disliked  about  him. 

**No;  I  mean  to  be  off  to-morrow.  I  ex- 
pect my  mate  to-day,  and  we  are  all  ready  to 
sail,'*  he  replied.  **I  am  going  on  board  this 
afternoon.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  my 
vessel." 

**  Very  much  indeed,  sir." 
**  We  will  go  down  after  dinner." 
I  wanted  to  go  on  board  of  a  sea-going  ves- 
sel, and  I  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity*. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  VISITS  THE  BARK   MICHIGAN, 
AND  LOOKS  AFTER  HIS   FINANCES. 

"  T  BELIEVE  you  said  you  came  from  the 

^  west,"  said  Captain  Farraday;  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  North  River,  where  his 
vessel  lay. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  but 
have  lived  a  great  portion  of  my  life  on  the 
Upper  Missouri." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  heard  your  name 
yet." 

"Philip  Farringford,  sir." 

"  Do  you  ever  take  anything,  Mr.  Farring- 
ford.?" 

"  Take  anything?"  I  replied,  puzzled  by  the 
question. 

"  Anything  to  drink." 

"No,  sir;  I  never  drink  anything  stronger 
than  tea  and  coffee." 

"  That's  the  safest  plan ;  but  we  old  sailors 
can't  get  along  without  a  little  whiskey. 
Won't  you  have  a  drop  ?  " 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  I  never  drank  a  drop 
in  my  life,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  begin 
now. 


» 


"  Will  you  excuse  me  a  moment,  then?"  he 
added,  halting  before  a  drinking-shop. 

"  Certainly,  Captain  Farraday,"  I  answered ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  excused  him  against  my 
own  will  and  wish. 

I  stood  on  the  sidewalk  while  he  entered  the 
shop  and  imbibed  his  dram. 
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"I  feel  better,"  said  he,  when  he  returned. 
"Mj  digestive  rigging  don't  work  well  with- 
ODt  I  little  sluGh." 

"I  have  heard  that  much  grease  is  bad  for 

thedi^stton." 

"Well,  whiskey  isn'L  If  you  ahoutd  go  to 
K*  for  two  or  three  years,  you  would  find  it 
nrcessary  to  splice  the  main  brace,  especially 
in  beavy  weather,  when  you  are  wet  and  cold." 

"  I  should  try  to  keep  the  main  brace  in 
inch  condition  thnt  it  would  not  need  spli- 
cing," I  replied,  laughing,  for  I  considered  it 
nccewary  to  be  true  to  my  temperance   prin- 

"Cold  wnter  is  a  good  thing;  but  when  you 


have  so  much  of  it  lying  loose  around  you  on 
board  ship,  you  need  a  little  of  something 
warm.  That's  my  experience,  young  man ; 
but  I  don't  advise  any  one  to  drink  liquor. 
It's  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master." 

"It  is  certainly  a  bad  matter,"  I  replied, 
willing  to  accept  only  a  part  of  the  proposition. 

"Yes;  and  a  good  servant  to  those  who 
know  how  to  manage  it.  Are  you  much>  ac- 
quainted out  we»t,  Mr.  Farringford ?"  he 
asked,  changing  the  subject,  to  my  great  sat- 
isfaction. 

"  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  in  C^hicago 
and  St.  Louis." 

"Not  in  Michigan?" 


"Not  much,  sir." 

'■  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  Aihborns,  of 
Detroit  ?- 

"  No.  sir  i  never  even  heard  of  them." 

"  There  are  two  of  them  out  there  now;  but 
the  third  of  them  came  back  to  New  York,  and 
owns  two  thirds  of  the  bark  I  sail  in.  I  own 
the  other  third.  John  Ashborn  calls  himself 
1  Michigan  man,  because  the  family  is  out 
there,  and  named  the  bark  after  the  stale." 

"The  Michigan?" 

"Yes;  and  she's  a  good  vessel." 

"Where  do  you  go?" 

"  We  are  bound  to  Palermo." 


"  Pnlermo!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  wish  I  was 
going  there  with  you." 

"  I  wish  you  were.    We  are  to  have  three  or 
four  passengers,"  added  the  captain.    "  I  rath- 
er like  you,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you." 
"  But  I  should  like  to  go  as  a  sailor." 
"  A  sailorl    You,  with  your  good  clothes?" 
"I  could  change  them.     I  know  all  about 
a  boat,  and  I  should  like  to  learn  all  about  a 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  go,  I  will  ship  you. 
I  want  two  or  three  more  hands." 

"I  am  sorry  I  can't  go.  I  must  be  in  Nice 
by  the  twentieth  of  neit  month." 


zo 
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*'  There  are  steamers  every  few  days  from 
Palermo  and  Messina  to  Marseilles,  and  that's 
only  a  short  run  from  Nice." 

''I  want  to  be  a  sailor;  but  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  ship  at  present.'* 

"  My  mate  is  a  western  man,  too,"  added 
the  captain,  as  we  stepped  on  board  his  vessel 
—  the  bark  Michigan.  <*  He  is  a  nephew,  a 
cousin,  or  something  of  that  sort,  of  Mr.  Ash- 
born.  They  say  he  is  a  good  sailor,  and  has 
made  two  voyages  as  second  mate,  and  one  as 
chief  mate.  He's  smart,  and  went  into  busi- 
ness out  west;  but  he  failed,  and  now  wants 
to  go  to  sea  again,"  continued  Captain  Farra- 
day,  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  cabin. 

I  looked  through  the  main  cabin,  examined 
the  state-rooms,  and  then  went  on  deck.  The 
master  answered  all  my  questions  with  abun- 
dant good-nature.  Indeed,  he  had  taken  anoth- 
er dram  in  the  cabin,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
g^wing  more  cheerful  every  moment.  I  had 
seen  a  square-rigged  vessel  before,  and  was 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  spars, 
sails,  and  rigging,  and  I  astonished  the  old 
salt  by  calling  things  by  their  right  names. 
I  told  him  I  could  sail  a  boat,  and  I  thought  a 
few  weeks  would  make  a  salt  sailor  of  me. 

"Well,  Mr.  Farringford,  if  you  want  to 
ship,  you  can't  find  a  better  vessel  than  the 
Michigan,"  said  Captain  Farraday.  "  I  have 
had  coUege-larnt  men  before  the  mast  with 
me,  and  though  I  expect  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  we  make  the  hands  as  comfortable  as 
possible." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  sir.  You  don't  seem 
at  all  like  the  hard  and  cruel  shipmasters  we 
read  of  in  the  newspapers." 

"Not  a  bit  like  'em.  I'm  human  myself, 
and  I  know  that  sailors  are  human,  too.  They 
can't  help  it;  and  I  always  try  to  use  'em  well, 
when  they  will  let  me.  I  haven't  seen  my  new 
mate  yet ;  but  they  say  he  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar,  besides  knowing  a  buntllne  from  a 
broomstick." 

I  had  no  doubt  that  the  new  mate  was  a  very 
wonderful  man,  and  I  was  only  sorry  that  the 
circumstances  would  not  peimit  me  to  enjoy 
his  kind  and  gentlemanly  treatment  on  the 
passage  to  Palermo. 

"  Mr.  Ashborn  says  his  nephew  is  really  a 
brilliant  man,  and  I  suppose,  if  I  was  only  out 
of  the  way,  he  would  have  the  command  of 
the  bark,"  the  captain  proceeded.  "Well,  I'm 
fifty  now,  and  I  don't  mean  to  go  to  sea  all 
the  days  of  my  life.  I've  been  knocked  about 
in  all  sorts  of  vessels  ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 
I  didn't  crawl  in  at  the  cabin  window;  I  went 
through  the  hawse-hole ;  and  I  can  show  any 
man  how  to  knot,  and  splice,  and  set  up  rig- 


ging. But  I've  had  about  enough  of  it  Fve 
got  a  little  farm  down  in  Jersey,  and  when  I've 
paid  off  the  mortgage  on  it,  I  shall  quit  going 
to  sea.  It's  all  well  enough  for  a  young  man ; 
but  when  one  gets  to  be  fifly,  he  wants  to  take 
it  a  little  easier." 

Captain  Farraday  showed  me  the  quarters 
of  the  crew,  in  a  house  on  deck,  instead 
of  the  forecastle,  where  the  hands  are  gener- 
ally lodged.  It  was  rather  dirty,  greasy,  and 
tarry;  but  I  was  satisfied  that  I  could  be 
comfortable  there.  It  was  even  better  than  the 
log  cabin  where  I  had  spent  my  earlier  years ; 
and  neither  the  smell  nor  the  looks  would 
have  deterred  me  from  going  lo  sea  in  the 
Michigan,  if  I  had  not  felt  obliged  to  follow 
the  instructions  of  my  father. 

I  liked  the  bark  very  much.  Her  captain 
pleased  me,  and  I  had  no  doubt  I  should  be 
captivated  by  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
of  the  new  mate.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  go 
in  her.  Captain  Farraday  took  another  drink 
before  I  left  the  vessel,  and  I  was  glad  then 
that  his  duties  required  his  presence  on  board, 
for  he  told  me  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  mate, 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the 
bark  himself.  I  walked  up  to  Broadway,  and 
examined  the  wonders  of  the  city  on  my  way. 
I  wanted  to  find  the  office  of  the  steamers  for 
Europe,  and  a  handbill  gave  me  the  necessary 
information.  It  was  now  Saturday,  and'  one 
of  them  would  sail  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. I  spoke  for  a  berth  in  the  second  cabin, 
which  I  thought  would  be  good  enough  for 
me,  afler  having  seen  the  forecastle  of  the 
Michigan. 

I  then  visited  a  banker's,  and  ascertained  on 
^hat  terms  I  could  obtain  a  letter  of  credit. 
I  did  not  care  to  keep  my  gold  any  longer  than 
was  necessary,  and  I  hastened  back  to  the 
hotel  to  obtain  it,  rather  than  leave  it  in  my 
trunk  till  Monday.  When  a  man's  conscience 
is  all  right,  money  is  a  great  blessing  to  him, 
and  may  make  him  very  happy,  if  he  knows 
how  to  use  it ;  but  when  a  man's  conscience  is 
not  all  right,  neither  money  nor  anything  else 
can  make  him  happy.  My  bag  of  half  eagles 
was  a  great  luxury  to  me.  I  could  even  spend 
a  year  in  Europe  without  troubling  myself 
about  my  finances.  There  is  something  in  this 
consciousness  that  future  wants  are  provided 
for,  which  affords  a  very  great  satisfaction ; 
and  as  I  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  I  was  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this  happy  state  of  mind. 
I  could  look  into  the  shop  windows  without 
wanting  anything  I  saw,  unless  I  needed  it ; 
but  the  lack  of  means  suggests  a  thousand 
things  which  one  never  wants  wheii  he  has 
the  ability  to  buy  them. 
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I  reached  the  hotel,  and  went  up  stairs  to 
01/  room.  My  trunk  was  on  the  chair  where 
the  porter  had  placed  it ;  and  every  time  I  saw 
it  safe,  it  afforded  me  a  new  sensation  of  en- 
jojment.  I  experienced  it  more  fully  on  this 
occasion,  for  in  half  an  hour  more  I  should 
be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  it. 
1  could  have  all  the  benefit  of  it  without  being 
burdened  with  the  care  of  it.  I  could  cross 
the  ocean,  and  in  whatever  city  I  happened  to 
be,  I  could  step  into  the  banker^s  and  provide 
mjrself  with  funds  as  long  as  the  fountain  now 
in  my  possession  should  hold  out. 

I  opened  my  trunk.  It  was  a  yery  nice 
trunk,  which  my  father  had  furnished  for  me, 
expressly  for  travelling  in  foreign  lands^  It 
was  made  of  sole  leather,  and  strong  enough 
to  resist  all  reasonable  assaults  of  the  baggage 
smashers,  though  of  course  I  could  not  have 
entire  confidence  in  it,  when  pitted  against  the 
riolence  of  those  worthies.  I  was  rather  proud 
of  my  trunk,  for  I  have  always  thought  that  a 
nice-looking,  substantial  one  adds  very  much 
to  the  respectability  of  the  traveller.  I  have 
imagined  that  the  landlord  bows  a  shade  lower 
to  Uie  owner  of  well-ordered  baggage,  and 
that  gentlemanly  hotel  clerks  pause  before 
tbej  insult  the  proprietor  of  such  goods.  I 
considered  my  trunk,  therefore,  as  a  good  in- 
vestment for  one  about  to  cross  the  ocean, 
and  wander  in  foreign  lands.  I  had  heard  a 
western  hotel-keeper  speak  very  contemptu- 
ously of  those  people  who  travel  with  hair 
trunks,  and  I  was  very  happy  in  not  being 
counted  among  the  number. 

I  opened  my  trunk,  and  found  my  clothes 
just  as  I  had  left  them  the  last  time  I  ex- 
amined my  treasure,  or  rather  the  last  time  I 
had  looked  at  the  bag  which  contained  it,  for 
I  had  not  counted  the  gold  since  I  lefl  the 
steamer  on  the  Ohio.  I  took  out  the  various 
articles  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  and  soon 
reached  the  bag.  It  lay  in  the  comer,  dis- 
tended just  enough  to  hold  the  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon, 
and  I  could  not  help  congratulating  myself 
upon  the  fact  that  I  had  brought  so  large  a 
sum  in  safety  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  a  great  feat ;  but  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  it  was  just  a  little 
"smart,"  for  specie  is  always  a  dangerous 
commodity  to  transport. 

The  bag  lay  in  the  comer  just  as  it  had 
when  I  glanced  at  it  in  Baltimore  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia. As  the  sight  of  the  distended  bag 
had  satisfied  me  then,  so  it  would  have  satis- 
fied me  now,  if  I  had  not  intended  to  dispose 
of  its  contents.    I  took  hold  of  the  bag,  and 


lifted  it  up.    It  was  vexy  light  compared  with 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  with  what  it 
had  been  when  I  had  last  raised  it. 
In  a  word,  my  gold  was  not  there* 

CTO  BB  OOBTXZrUXD.^ 
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TWO  travellers,  when  the  east  was  red, 
Arose,  paid  reckoning  for  their  bed, 
And,  having  broken  fast  with  bread 

And  meat,  set  out  together. 
Of  heart  and  hope  they  felt  no  lack ; 
So  each  along  the  highway's  track 
Carried  his  knapsack  on  his  back 
As  lightly  as  a  feather. 

But  when  the  sun  his  hot  rays  sent, 
Aside  into  the  fields  they  went, 
And  walked  on  grasses  dew-besprent, 

And  cool  with  many  a  shadow. 
Where  robin,  leaving  his  bush  astir. 
Fluttered  up  with  a  sudden  whir. 
And  whistling  to  each,  ''  Good  morning,  sir! 

Went  sailing  over  the  meadow. 

At  top  of  the  dead  tree,  solemn  and  still, 
The  black  crow  sat  like  a  thing  of  ill ; 
The  red-winged  woodpecker  struck  with  bill 

Horny  and  hard,  like  a  hammer; 
The  modest  blue-bird  twittered  her  song ; 
The  quails  ran  over  the  ground  in  a  throng; 
The  steel-blue  swallow,  with  wing  so  strong. 

Took  hold  of  the  air  like  a  swimmer. 

And  evil  seemed  to  flee  with  night. 
As  upward  pushing  his  horn  so  bright. 
The  sun  went,  leaving  a  trail  of  light 

In  the  mist,  like  a  golden  furrow. 
And  viewing  it  all  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
The  younger  man  to  the  elder  said, 
"  But  for  the  sweat  of  the.  brow  for  bread, 

The  world  would  hold  no  shadow !  " 

So  our  travellers  fell  into  easy  talk, 
Half  of  it  earnest,  half  of  it  mock. 
On  methods  the  terrible  fiat  to  balk^ 

And  arguing  thus  together. 
Left  the  field,  unaware,  behind ; 
And  entered  a  pathless  wood  so  blind. 
Where  mingled  murmur  of  leaves  and  wind 

Gave  token  of  stormy  weather  I 

Then  to  a  whisper  their  loud  speech  fell  — 
Over  the  hill-side,  down  in  the  dell  — 
Which  was  the  right  road  neither  could  tell. 
And  the  rainy  night  was  falling  — 
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And  now  the  elder  a  sad  breath  drew ; 
"  We  are  lost,"  he  said,  '*  and  the  thing  to  do 
Is  just  to  stand,  and  call,  *  Halloo  I ' 
And  see  what  comes  of  calling." 

And  the  younger,  answering  back  with  dump 
Of  gun  and  knapsack,  all  in  a  lump, 
Turning  to^one  and  another  clump, 

Filled  the  woods  with  hallooing; 
When,  lo  I  from  the  heart  of  silence  rung 
A  sound  that  seemed  like  a  silver  tongue, 
And  which  both  men,  with  hope  high  strung. 

Believed  to  their  bitter  ruing. 

For  soon  the  skj  was  all  a-frown, 

The  shadows  changed  from  dun  to  brown, 

And  pitiless  the  rain  came  down. 

And  winds  wailed,  O,  so  dreary  I 
And  never  even  the  little  spark 
Of  a  friendly  candle  threw  on  the  dark 
Its  welcome  gleam,  the  path  to  mark, 

For  the  feet  so  worn  and  weary. 

They  turned  their  sad  case  round  and  round ; 
HTwas  death  to  sleep  on  the  sodden  ground  — 
And  nothing  better  could  there  be  found 

Than  calling  out,  yet  higher; 
And  as  they  breathless,  harked  once  more, 
The  voice  came  nearer  than  before, 
As  if  the  woodman  had  come  to  the  door, 

Or  they  to  his  hut  were  nigher. 

And  so  the  twain  got  heart  again, 
Saying,  "  If  it  rains,  why,  let  it  rain  I 
Some  hermit  hereabout,  'tis  plain, 

Is  watching  for  our  coming; 
How  sweet  'twill  be  to  see  him  spread 
His  board  with  fruits,  and  wine,  and  bread. 
The  while  his  fire,  with  mosses  fed, 

In  rosy  warmth  is  humming !  ** 


Thus,  by  the  silver  tongue  misled, 

As  best  they  could,  they  trudged  ahead. 

To  find  the  supper  and  find  the  bed. 

And  find  the  hermit  holy; 
Bdt  what  with  trees,  so  thickly  set, 
And  what  with  rain,  and  cold,  and  wet. 
And  weariness,  and  hunger-fret. 

They  made  their  way  but  slowly. 

At  last  the  winds  began  to  spin 
Among  the  faded  leaves  and  thin ; 
And  then,  as  daybreak  light  poured  in, 

The  cock-crow,  and  the  rattle 
Of  falling  bars,  and  pasture-rails 
With  tinklings  blent,  of  pans  and  pails, 

And  low  of  drowsy  cattle. 


The  night  was  past,  the  rain  was  done. 
The  sun  was  like  an  Easter  sun. 
And  all  the  tuneful  birds  begun 

To  fill  the  air  with  praises. 
<<  Ah,  said  the  friends"  (in  pride's  despite), 
"  That  lying  echo  served  us  right ; 
Men  who  will  sin  against  the  light 

Must  reap  the  thorns,  not  daisies  I 

"  And  we  had  travelled  east  and  west. 
Had  had  our  work-days  and  our  rest, 
And  gained  good  gains,  but  not  the  best, 

For  this  was  left  for  learning. 
That,  after  all  is  done  and  said. 
But  the  straight  way  gets  men  ahead. 
And  never  honey-sweetened  bread 

Like  honesty  of  earning!  " 


WDTTER. 

BY  MARY  N.   PRBSCOTT. 

'T^HE  brooks  are  frozen  over, 
-■■    The  fields  are  drifts  of  snow ; 
But  remembrance  of  the  clover 
Lingers  where  it  used  to  grow. 

Where  the  snow-wreaths  mimic  spring-time. 

Once  red  roses  bloomed ; 
Lily-bells  and  scented  wild  thyme 

Half  the  world  perfumed. 

Birds  built  in  the  budding  larches, 

Built,  and  soaring,  sung; 
Now  the  wind  plays  solemn  marches 

All  their  boughs  among. 

Bare  brown  branches  keep  a  sighing 

For  their  fallen  state. 
While  the  wind  calls  to  them,  crying, 

**  Patience  I  ye  can  wait !  " 


— —  To  approach  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
from  the  south,  the  traveller  has  to  traverse  a 
belt  of  forest  and  jungle  where,  from  April  to 
October,  the  air  is  so  bad  that  the  monkeys, 
tigers,  antelopes,  and  wild  hogs  forsake  the  re- 
gion, and  take  a  summer  vacation.  Instinct  is 
a  safer  guide  to  these  animals  than  reason  is  to 
some  men.  For  so  easily  are  men  induced  to 
brave  death  for  '*  a  little  more  pay,"  that  in- 
surance companies  do  not  generally  insure  a 
man's  life  except  on  the  condition  that  he  shall 
forfeit  all  payments  on  his  policy  in  case  he 
engages  in  certain  occupations,  or  passes,  with- 
out the  special  permission  of  the  company,  be- 
yond certain  specified  limits.  ^ 
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Thb  Old  Portfolio. 


THE  DOOTOB'S  DAHQETEB. 

BY  SOPHre   MAY, 


TUB   BBGlMinNO   C 


The  s 


ARIAN!" 
No  answer 


1  had  refused  himself  to  everj'body 
for  the  day,  and  persisted  in  being  "  not  at 
home,"  till  at  the  very  last  moment  he  peeped 
oat,  iciih  a  relenting  smile,  which  might  pass 
for  a  good  night  and  a  blessing. 


A  certain  face,  at  a  west  chamber  window, 
would  not  receive  the  tardy  benediction,  but 
its  eyes  covered  with  a  little  plump  hand, 
looked  straight  down  into  the  bottomless  gulf 

an  old  portfolio. 

"Plenty  here,  but  nothing  finished.  'The 
Woman  in  the  Moon.'  Lovely,  as  far  a«  she 
goes.  'Ode  to  a  Dying  Dove.'  Something 
the  matter  with  its  feet.  Wish  I  could  Bend 
an  article  to  'Aurora.'  As  Judith  says,  it 
would  be  so  exciting  to  hear  it  read  before 
a  house  full  of  people,  not  one  of  them  dream- 
ing 'twas  you ! 

"Here  are  some  old  compositions.  'Im- 
provement of  Time.'  I  wrote  that  for  Miss 
Lightbody.     Twas  like  drawing  a  tooth." 

"Marian!" 
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<<  <  The  Four  Seasons.*  So  stale  I  Call  'em 
five^  for  variety." 

**  Mary  Anne !  - 

**  Dear,  dear  1  How  I  hate  my  name,  with 
a  little  in4,efinite  article  tucked  on  to  the  end 
of  it.  Yes,  Pauline,"  —  going  to  the  head  of 
the  statrs ;  *•  what  do  you  want  ?  *• 

"  Don't  strain  your  eyes,  child." 

"  O,  is  that  all?  Vm  not  reading,  Pauline, 
ril  be  down  presently." 

The  little  girl  tripped  back  to  her  room, 
wafting  the  spicy  odor  of  a  late  clove  pink, 
which  nodded  at  the  neck  of  her  dress.  But 
her  train  of  thought  had  been  disturbed,  and, 
like  a  butterfly  shaken  from  one  flower,  she 
flew  to  another. 

'*  There's  the  blank-book  mamma  gave  me. 
I  must  begin  it  this  very  night,"  said  she, 
dropping  the  muslin  curtain,  and  lighting  her 
lamp,  though  the  room  was  flooded  with  soft 
twilight. 

"  *  You  will  scarcely  use  the  book,  child,' 
she  says.  What  a  piece  of  fickleness  she  take« 
me  to  be!  But,  mother  dearest,  you  don't 
know  your  own  child.  I*m  going  to  write  a 
sort  of  history  of  my  life,  and  keep  it  under 
lock  and  key.  I  never  will  consent  to  have  a 
word  of  it  published  while  I  live ;  but  perhaps 
it  will  be  revised  and  corrected  afler  I'm  gone. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  my 
friends.** 

Marian's  willowy  figure  bent  forward  over 
the  book  in  her  lap,  and  the  lamp,  with  a  tipsy 
shade  like  a  slouched  hat,  shone  down  on  a 
blank  book,  with  the  name,  '*  Marian  Pres- 
cott,"  and  below  it  the  line,  **  Think  that  To- 
day shall  never  dawn  again." 

"  Those  words  are  sort  of  awful,  I  declare. 
Only  things  seem  different  coming  from  moth- 
er —  sweet  and  tender,  somehow,  like  her  voice. 
Just  see  how  lightly  she  bears  on,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  of  hurting  the  paper's  feelings  1 

*^Now,  I'm  going  to  give  my  journal    a 

name. 

^Miss  Tottenham,* 

"There,  it  is  written.  Why  didn't  I  say 
Madame  Looking-glass  ? 

"  '  Seft,  3.  I  am  a  girl  of  thireeen.  I  have 
a  large  nose — ' 

"  I  declare,  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  so 
hard  to  know  what  to  say.  What's  the  use  to 
describe  myself? 

"  '  My  father  is  superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath school,  and  very  much  respected  in  this 
village.  He  is  also  a  physician.  His  nose  is 
rather  sharp;  but  no  one  need  say  mother 
holds  it  to  the  grindstone ;  for  she  is  sweetness 
itself.    She  has  not  been  well  for  a  long  while. 


My  sister  Pauline  is  five  years  older  than  I. 
She  has  a  meek  look  round  the  mouth.  Peo- 
ple say  her  face  is  like  a  Madonna.' 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  know,  there  are  so 
many  Madonnas. 

"  '  She  has  too  low  a  forehead.' 

"  There,  I  don't  want  to  go  on  and  say  she's 
not  intellectual.  Still,  when  you  speak  of  a 
person's  having  a  low  forehead,  what  can  you 
expect? 

"  *  I  have  an  older  brother,Keller, — he  means 
well,  but  is  very  rattle-brained, — between  Pau- 
line and  me.  Then  a  child  of  four;  his  name 
is  Benjie.' 

"  The  tea  bell  I  Pauline,  you  were  the  means 
of  that  blot  1  Anybody  'd  think  I  was  deaf  by 
the  way  she  rings.' 

And  Marian  hurried  down  stairs,  leaving  her 
pretty  chamber  to  hold  a  sort  of  "  witches' 
Sabbath,"  —  hair-brush  and  Bible  turning  their 
backs  on  one  another,  red  apple  and  amber 
■globe  of  soap  lying  cheek  to  cheek,  flowers 
with  wet  stems  trailing  over  an  open  volume 
of  poetry,  and  the  flaring  lamp  crying,  mutely, 
"  Put  me  out,  put  me  out,  before  I  crack  my 
chimney  I " 

"  My  patience,  if  here  isn't  Miss  O'Neil  1 " 
thought  Marian,  her  quick  feet  slackening  from 
the  time  of  a  waltzing  tune  to  the  slowest  Old 
Hundred. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miriam  ?  " 

"Nicely,  thank  you;  but  my  name  isn't 
'  Miriam,' "  returned  the  little  girl,  with  an  in- 
voluntary tilt  of  the  chin. 

"  What  has  the  cross  old  thing  got  against 
me  now?  "  thought  she,  seating  herself  at  table 
opposite  the  slender-witted  spinster,  and  gaz- 
ing rather  defiantly  at  her  sallow-white  cap, 
with  trembling  bows  of  heart-broken  lilac 

There  was  an  acidity  about  Miss  O'Neil,  as 
if  she  had  been  well  steeped  in  the  vinegar  of 
crushed  hopes;  albeit  she  could  sometimes 
flatter  so  sweetly  that  you  would  think  she  had 
just  drawn  herself,  all  sticky  and  dripping,  out 
of  a  pot  of  honey. 

That  she  and  Marian  were  natural  enemies 
might  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Very  young  peo- 
ple could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  much  'tol- 
eration for  such  a  singular  person  as  Miss 
O'Neil.  In  manners  a  lady,  in  mind  a  child, 
in  "  Irish  wit "  a  second  Mrs.  Partington,  she 
was  a  bugbear  to  the  Quinnebasset  children, 
who  were  required  to  treat  her  with  respect, 
though  they  considered  her  very  little  removed 
from  a  fool. 

She  knew  how  to  eat  an  tgg\  was  holding 
one  now  in  her  napkin  with  infinite  grace,  lit- 
tle end  up,  and  dipping  out  its  contents  with  a 
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tea-Spoon.  She  was  fond  of  eggB^  and  often 
asked  for  them  when  she  dropped  in  anjrwhere 
to  drink  a  social  tea.  And  why  shouldn't  she 
ask  for  what  she  wanted  ?  Wasn't  she  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  O'NeiU  of  Ireland,  who 
might  have  sat  on  a  throne,  but  for  some  rea- 
son didn't?  Wasn't  she  the  last  fruit  on  the 
ancestral  tree,  the  others  of  her  family  having 
dropped  off  early,  like  summer  windfalls?  And 
DOW  wasn't  it  the  duty  of  the  Quinnebasset 
people  to  take  care  of  her? 

Especially  as  she  had  once  attended  board- 
ing-school, and  after  that  had  lost  her  proper- 
tj,  and  kept  a  milliner's  shop  in  Machias,  and 
of  late  an  A  B  C  school  at  Quinnebasset. 

To  say  nothing  of  her  urgent  claim  to  every- 
bod/s  respect  on  account  of  always  wearing 
mitts  when  she  went  visiting. 

"Miriam,"  said  Miss  O'Neil,  "they  say,  if 
there's  any  mischief,  you  are  always  in  front  of 
the  rear.  But  when  you  went  to  my  .school, 
joa  need  to  leam  behavior." 

"Whafs  coming  now?"  thought  Marian, 
with  a  side  glance  at  her  father,  who  appeared 
to  be  only  half  listening. 

"  But  you've  forgotten  all  the  behavior  you 
ever  knew.  I've  heard  with  my  own  lips  how 
TOuVe  been  conducting,  Miriam  Linscott. 
Mflien  I  lived  at  Machias,  the  young  ladies 
that  went  to  the  Select  School  would  as  soon 
hare  thought  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
Swedes  and  Persians  as  associating  with 
bojs." 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  Dr.  Prescott ;  "  what  have 
the  boys  done,  that  they  can't  be  spoken  to  ?  " 
"I  shouldn't  think  that  of  you,  Dr.  Lins- 
cott, a  man  that  sends  his  daughter  to  the  Fe- 
male Academy,"  exclaimed  Miss  O'Neil,  floui^ 
ishjng  her  tea-spoon. 

"I  don't  send  her;  ifs  her  mother's  work. 
I  prefer  a  mixed  school,  as  all  sensible  people 
must,"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a  mischiev- 
ous smile. 

"  iN-deed  I  "  ejaculated  Miss  O'Neil,  smooth- 
ing down  her  apron  with  both  hands,  as  if  she 
were  mesmerizing  herself—  a  habit  of  hers 
when  highly  excited.  "  iN-deed,  Dr.  Linscott  1 
What  would  they  have  thought  of  you  at  Ma- 
diias,  if  you'd  spoken  so  there?" 

The  doctor  felt  no  interest  whatever  in  his 
itanding  with  a  dead  and  gone  generation, 
and  passed  his  tea-cup  to  his  daughter  Pauline 
without  answering. 

'*  If  you  knew,  sir,  how  your  little  Miriam 
has  been  conducting,  you  wouldn't  speak  so 
lightly  of  boys,"  continued  the  lady,  with  an 
angry  quaver  of  voice.  **  She  has  been  —  rid- 
ing—a— calf  I  " 


Dr.  Prescott  set  down  his  tea-cup  sudden- 
ly. A  burning  flush  spread  over  Marian's  face 
and  neck,  so  deep  that  the  clove-pink  was  lost 
m  It. 

"  Why,  Marian  I "  said  Pauline,  with  mother^ 
ly  solicitude ;  "  this  cannot  be  true." 

"Answer  your  sister,"  said  Dr.  Prescott, 
sternly. 

"Yes,  Miriam,  tell  your  father  just  how 
you've  been  conducting,  and  see  then  what  he 
thinks  about  boys." 

"  It  hasn't  the  least  thing  to  do  with  boys, 
Miss  O'Neil,"  said  Marian,  taking  out  her 
handkerchief  in  great  agitation ;  "  and  so  any- 
body would  know,  except  people  that  mix  up 
things  in  their  heads!  Why,  father  I  why, 
Pauline  I  to  think  you  should  listen  to  such  a 
story  for  a  minute  ?  Do  you  suppose  Tm  a  Hot- 
tentot? Why,  I  wouldn't  ride  a  calf  if  you'd 
^ve  me  a  gold  saddle !  So  unladylike  1  Just 
think  I" 

"Then  what  are  you  blushing  fori"  said 
Keller,  bluntly.  "You  didn't  ride  him;  but 
I'll  warrant  I  know  who  did  I " 

"Why,  where  were  you?  Did  you  look? 
Did  you  see?"  exclaimed  Marian,  eagerly; 
then  covered  her  face  in  confusion  at  the  laugh 
which  followed. 

" There  1  what  did  I  tell  you?"  said  Miss 
O'Neil,  triumphantly. 

"  Keller  just  said  that  to  catch  me.  You 
didn't  see,  Keller,  and  you  don't  know  who 
the  girl  was,  now." 

"No;  but  I  shall  soon  find  out,"  thought 
Keller,  adding  aloud,  "  Sounds  like  Judith 
Willard.  Father  orders  her  to  take  exercise, 
and  I'm  sure  such  a  ride  must  be  invigorat- 
ing." 

"Judith  Willard!  A  perfect  lady  like  Ju- 
dith  I  What  an  idea  1  When  all  the  exercise 
she  takes  is  her  French  exercise  —  that's  what 
Robert  says,  and  it's  pretty  nearly  true.  Ju- 
dith Willard  I  Why,  when  that  calf  came  into 
the  yard,  she  begged  Nao —  she  begged  the 
girl  to  stop !  " 

Pauline  gave  Marian  a  warning  touch  with 
her  slipper,  under  the  table ;  but  Marian  was 
going  off  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter, 
and  did  not  observe  it. 

"Such  a  figure!  That  calf!  Why,  he  was  so 
frightened  he  tried  to  go  over  the  moon.  He 
just' jumped  and  frisked,  and  away  went  his 
feet,  flying  out  as  stiff  as  boot-jacks!  And 
there  was  Naomi,  jouncing  up  and  down  —  " 

"So  'twas  Naomi  Giddings,"  said  Keller, 
quietly.     "  I  suppo«ed  so." 

"What  did  I  say?  What  did  I  say?"  ex- 
claimed Marian,  her  voice  choked  by  a  rising 
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«ob,  and  muffled  by  a  handkerchief.  "  It's  all 
owing  to  you,  Miss  O'Neil.  O,  how  mean  of 
you  to  come  here  and  make  me  tell  tales  out 
of  school  I  It's  just  like  you,  though ;  you're 
always  —  "• 

**  Marian,**  said  Dr.  Prescott,  "  leave  the 
table." 

A  hush  fell  on  the  little  party  as  the  poor 
girl  swept  out  of  the  room  in  a  tempest  of 
tears.  Pauline  seemed  distressed,  and  Keller 
remorseful.  Miss  O'Neil  made  rapid  passes 
over  her  apron,  and  looked  insulted,  though 
evidently  rejoiced  that  the  culprit  had  been 
brought  to  justice. 

**  1  never  was  sent  from  table  but  twice 
in  my  life  before,"  sobbed  Marian,  flinging  her- 
self on  the  wood-box  in  her  mother's  room, 
'*  and  then  it  was  for  rudeness  to  Miss  O'Neil. 
And  she  going  about  like  a  roaring  lion, 
mamma,  picking  up  gossip  I"  * 

Mrs.  Prescott  doubled  the  pillow  under  her 
head,,  and  partly  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 

'*  My  dear  child,  how  can  you  forget  that 
your  father  insists  on  your  respecting  gray 
hair?" 

**  O,  mamma,  I  will,  and  I  do  when  I  see  it," 
said  Marian,  breaking  into  another  whimsical 
mixture  of  laughter  and  tears.  *'But  not  false 
hair  —  must  1  ?  And  hers  is  the  falsest  I  ever 
saw.    Brown  week  days,  and  black  Sundays  I  " 

Mrs.  Prescott  hid  a  smile  in  the  hem  of  the 
pillow-case. 

<<  Never  mind  about  faded  fronts  or  shallow 
wits  either,  little  Marian.  We  wish  our  daugh- 
ter to  grow  up  gentle  and  refined.  A  true 
lady  never  willingly  wounds  the  feelings  of 
another." 

'^  I  know  that,  mamma,  and  I  do  try.  But 
Miss  O'Neil  is  so  aggravating  I  and,  you  see, 
I'm  naturally  very  much  like  papa;  my  tem- 
perament is  the  same  thing  right  over  again." 

"  Your  temperament,  dear?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

''0,mamma,don't,  please,be  offended ;  but  we 
girls  of  thirteen  have  a  great  many  thoughts. 
I  know  my  mind  will  never  be  great  and  scien- 
tific, like  my  father's ;  but  I'm  like  him  in  this : 
the  moment  I  think  anything,  it  runs  along  to 
the  end  of  my  tongue,  and  I  just  ache  to  speak 
it  right  out.  Now,  Pauline  is  like  you;  she's 
got  a  lock  and  key  to  her  mouth.  O,  dear !  O, 
dear  I  if /only  had  it  I  " 

Mrs.  Prescott  gazed  wonderingly  at  her  little 
daughter.  Truly  girls  of  thirteen  did  think 
straight  to  the  point  sometimes. 

"  There,  there,  dear,  don.'t  analyze  yourself 
any  more.  Crush  back  the  tears,  bathe  your 
face,  and  tell  me  how  you  offended  Miss 
O'Neil." 


"Why,  you  see,  mamma,  it  was  about  a 
calf  that  came  to  the  Academy  gate ;  and  he  did 
look  so  funny,  with  a  white  heart  in  his  fore- 
head !  and  I  suppose  it  was  I  that  let  him  in, 
though  Marie  Smith  had  the  melon  rind  — 
she'd  just  been  eating  watermelon.  We  never 
thought  of  anybody's  riding  the  calf;  but  one 
of  the  girls  did  it.  And  those  poplar  trees  aren't 
worth  a  cent  for  shading  the  yard ;  so  I  sup- 
pose somebody  looked  over  and  saw ;  and  Misa 
O'Neil  got  half  the  story,  as  usual,  and  came 
here  on  purpose,  and  called  for  her  boiled 
eggs,  and  set  Keller  curious.  And  I  was  taken 
by  surprise ;  so  I  told  who  the  girl  was.  I  ask 
you  if  it  wasn't  mean  of  Miss  O'Neil.  Fm 
sorry  for  you  and  my  father  that  I  snubbed 
her,  but  not  on  her  account,  I  declare. 

**  Jf'ory  don't  I  know  how  'twill  be?  My  fa- 
ther*ll  take  me  out  of  the  Academy.  He  nev- 
er liked  it,  and  now  he'll  think  it's  horrid. 
Just  for -that  silly  woman,  mamma.  She  hates 
the  High  School,  but  she's  pushing  me  right 
into  it. 

"Just  like  her!    So  Irish!" 


CHAPTER  II. 

qUINNBBASSET  GIRLS. 

THERE  is  a  smooth-tongued  river  which 
lies  peacefully  in  its  bed  all  summer, 
coaxing  the  trees  upon  its  banks  to  rest  tlieir 
shadows  on  its  tranquil  bosom,  yet  often  rises 
in  rage  at  the  first  storms  of  autumn,  tearing 
away  the  very  trees  it  had  been  holding  so 
tenderly. 

This  fitful  little  river  once  did  a  thriving 
business,  turning  sawmills  at  Quinnebasset ; 
but  in  one  of  its  mad  freaks  it  carried  them 
away,  and  the  town  never  quite  recovered 
from  their  loss.  The  current  of  trade  set  to- 
wards Poonoosac,  the  terminus  of  the  new 
railroad,  five  miles  below;  and  the  two  small 
mills  afterwards  rebuilt  at  Quinnebasset  had 
little  to  do  beyond  sawing  lumber  for  village 
use,  or  grinding  corn  for  home-made  johnny- 
cakes. 

So  bereaved  Quinnebasset  sat  down  with 
folded  hands  among  her  hills  to  think.  Her 
brain  grew  more  than  her  muscle.  She  ran  to 
courts  and  schools.  A  little  removed  from  the 
main  street  stood  the  jail,  hiding  behind  the 
court-house,  as  crime  sometimes  hides  behind 
the  cloak  of  justice.  The  court-house  was  of 
red  brick,  and  wore  a  pointed  crown.  It  had 
an  arrogant,  worldly  air,  which*  the  white 
church  next  it  rebuked  at  sunset  by  laying  the 
shadow  of  its  spire,  like  a  warning  finger,  upon 
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its  iho^  decorations.  In  Marian's  little-girl- 
hood these  buildings  had  seemed  emblemati- 
cal Red  represented  the  law»  while  the  gos- 
pel was  pure  white. 

As  for  schools,  there  was  the  Female  Acad- 
emj  on  the  south  side,  built  of  imposing 
brick,  hiding  her  classic  head  behind  two 
Lombardj  poplars,  which,  as  Marian  had 
said,  were  *'  not  worth  a  cent  for  shading  the 
jard  "  (when  the  girls  were  playing  at  romps). 
There  was  the  High  School  on  the  north  side, 
held  in  the  old  white  school-house  every  au- 
tumn by  some  learned  youth,  half  or  three 
fourths  out  of  college. 

Then  there  was  Miss  O'Neil's  infant  class, 
in  her  cottage,  so  low  roofed  that  the  rain- 
troiigh  under  the  front  eaves  drooped  over  the 
cross-eyed  windows,  like  unruly  hair  over  a 
child's  eyes.  Her  wooden  doorstep  was  no 
larger  than  a  Thanksgiving  platter;  but  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  would  see  it 
crowded  with  little  folks  dreading  to  enter  the 
house.  They  were  sent  partly  from  charity, 
partly  to  be  "  got  out  of  the  way ;  **  but  the 
time  and  patience  it  had  cost  their  mammas  to 
start  them  off  would  have  kept  them  Kappy  at 
home,  whereas  at  school  they  were  sure  to  be 
wretched;  for  Miss  O'Neil,  considering  the 
email  size  of  her  brain,  had  the  greatest  tal- 
ent ever  known  for  making  little  folks  cry. 

"  She  sets  nie  under  the  table,  side  of  a 
mouse's  trap,"  whimpered  Benjie,  dragged 
along  between  his  sister  Marian  and  her 
friend  Judith  Willard.  "  When  Fm  a  growed- 
op  man,  I  won't  go  to  Miss  ErNeil  to  the  long- 
est day  I  live." 

Marian  and  Judith  exchanged  smiles  of 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

"Poor  little  fellow!  Don't  we  know  the 
whole  story,  Judith?  I  should  think  we  might, 
when  we  '  learned  behavior '  at  the  same 
school.  I've  been  thinking  lately  how  hard  it 
is  always  to  do  the  very  things  you  most  de- 
spise. Always,  you  know  —  as  long  as  you 
h've  at  home,  I  mean.  For  your  parents 
think  if  s  for  your  good,  and  never  notice  how 
it  takes  the  heart  right  out  of  you." 

"There,  Marian,  don't  say  a  word  —  you 
that  have  a  mother.  What  if  she  doesn't  un- 
dersUnd  you  ?    Think  of  me,  with  none  I  " 

"  But  this  is  my  father  entirely.    He  says 
Vm  becoming  a    complete    hoiden.     Thafs 
why  he  sends  me  among  those  great  boys. 
He  considers    it   a    *  restraining   influence.' 
TJkey  don't  ride  calves  —  O,  no." 
^*  Marian,  that  school  isn't  high-toned." 
"  Plebeian  as  can  be,  Judith.    Why,  the  tui- 
^n  is  a  dollar  less  than  we  give  at  the  Acad- 
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emy,  and  there's  a  week  more  in  a  term. 
Those  facts  speak  for  themselves,  you  see. 
But  my  father  "  —  Marian,  in  her  pride  of  own- 
ership, always  said  my  father  —  '*  thinks  of 
nothing  but  science  and  master oid  processes. 
What  does  he  know  of  the  way  we  girls  feel 
about  letting  ourselves  down  to  associate  with 
boys  ? " 

"  W^ry  true,  Marian ;  but  if  you  go  to  the 
High  School,  I  shall  go  too.'* 

"  O,  Judith,  I  don't  ask  it   I  don't  expect  it." 

'*  Pshaw!  what  are  friends  good  for  if  they 
can't  make  sacrifices  ?  "  said  Judith,  heroically. 

*' Jude,  you  are  a  blessed  old  darling!  "  cried 
Marian,  giving  Benjie's  hand  an  emphatic  lit- 
tle squeeze. 

There  was  an  eloquent  pause,  during  which 
both  girls  probably  meditated  upon  the  nature 
of  true  friendship. 

"  There's  one  good  thing  about  it,  and  that's 
the  Lyceum.  O.  have  you  written  for  the  pa- 
per, Judith?  You  know  we  promised  Keller 
we'd  try." 

"  No,"  sighed  Judith.  "  I  had  to  finish  off 
a  sock  for  aunt  Esther.  You  know  how  I*m 
.situated.  But  do  you  suppose  they'd  accept 
this  acrostic? — my  last  composition,  you  re- 
member." 

Marian  took  the  paper,  which  was  written 
in  rather  a  quaint,  cramped  hand. 

**  Composition,  hateful  name  I 

0,  it  chills  my  feeble  frame. 
Many  a  sigh  escapes  my  breas^ 
Penning  lines  at  your  request 
Only  let  me  be  excused  I 

Sure  I  cannot  be  refused. 

If  mine  were  a  genius  rare, 

Then  I'd  find  some  thoughts  to  spare. 

1,  alas  i  ha\e  none  at  all. 
Or,  at  most,  'tis  very  smalL 

Now,  pray,  excuse  me,  do,  this  &11.'* 

"  Good  metre,"  said  Marian,  running  it  over 
with  a  wise  look.  ^*  Here  we  are  at  Miss 
O'Neil's.  Now,  Benjie,  be  polite  to  her; 
there's  a  little  man.  I  mean  to  bring  him  up 
to  respect  her  false  hair,  if  I  don't,  Judith." 

**But  what  do  you  think  of  my  poetry?" 
pursued  Judith,  anxiously.  **  Would  you  drop 
it  in  the  box,  or  not? " 

'*  You  ask  me  just  as  if  my  word  was  law. 
Yes,  I  would  put  it  in,  by  all  means,"  replied 
Marian,  her  face  expressing  as  settled  a  con-  * 
viction  as  if  she  were  foreman  of  a  jury.  "  I 
don't  know  that  it's  quite  the  thing  for  me  to 
say;  but,  Jude,  I  actually  think  you're  a  gen- 
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There  was  a  triumphant  flash  in  Judith's 
eyes  at  these  words,  which  would  have  illu- 
minated the  "  Aurora  "  gloriously,  if  it  could 
only  have  got  into  the  box ! 
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"Yes,  dear;  I  wouldn't  say  what  I  didn't 
believe.  How  queer  it  is,  when  you  just  think 
of  it,  that  two  friends,  like  you  and  me,  should 
both  have  a  talent  for  poetry ! " 

The  flash  in  Judith's  eyes  faded  a  little.  So 
she  must  share  her  laurels  with  Marian,  though 
she  knew,  away  down  in  her  secret  soul,  that 
Marian  had  no  true  ear  for  rhythm,  having 
more  than  once  translated  her  Latin  exercises 
into  heroic  verse  with  as  many  feet  as  a  cat- 
erpillar. 

"  She  doesn't  know  false  measure  when  I 
show  it  to  her,"  mused  Judith,  with  an  ab- 
stracted look  in  the  direction  of  a  pair  of  oxen, 
which  she  probably  did  not  see,  but  very  like- 
ly saw  through. 

''Yes,  I  declare,  they  do  look  like  goblins 
with  their  hair  on  end  I  " 

"  What,  the  oxen  I " 

"  O,  no,  Marian ;  our  Academy  poplars." 

"  What  an  idea,  Judith  I   Is  that  original  ?  " 

''No,  I  read  it.  See  how  their  hair  seems 
to  stand  right  up  straight,  and  that  weeping 
willow's  hair,  over  in  Mrs.  Selden's  yard, 
hangs  right  down  over  its  shoulders.  Such  a 
contrast !  ** 

But  Marian  did  not  answer.  She  was  run- 
ning to  meet  a  party  of  girls  who  were  pour- 
ing out  of  the  yard. 

"  O,  girls,  girls,  that  calf  has  just  ruined 
me  entirely !  " 

"What  calf?  O,  I  know.  Where  did  he 
hurt  you?"  returned  Marie  Smith,  taking  a 
mellow  cucumber  out  of  her  pocket. 

"Girls,  just  listen;  that  everlasting  Miss 
Soapsuds  —  " 

"  Who's  she?"  interrupted  the  literal  Marie, 
paring  her  cucumber. 

"  Why,  Miss  O'Neil.  She  came  to  our 
house  last  night,  just  bubbling  over.  And  it 
was  '  Miriam  Linscott,'  she  said,  '  that  did  all 
the  mischief,  and  went  in  front  of  the  rear.' 
And  such  a  scolding  about  boys,  when  all  the 
while  she  meant  calves.  Somehow  my  tongue 
slipped,  with  her  and  Keller  both  teasing  me, 
and  I  spoke  Naomi's  name  right  out.  Now, 
girls,  you  don't  think  I'd  be  so  mean  as  to  tell 
on  purpose?    Say,  do  you?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices ;  "but 
never  mind;  Mrs,  ffaekett  knows ;  so  it's  all 
over  town  by  this  time,  and  your  telling  didn't 
make  the  least  difference." 

"That  isn't  what  I  care  for,"  added  Mar- 
ian, with  a  wistful  look  at  the  dear  old  Acad- 
emy; "but  I've  got  to  leave  school.  My  fa- 
ther hasn't  liked  it  here  for  a  long  while ;  he 
thinks  it's  too  free  and  easy;  and  now  he's 
going  to  see  Miss  Lightbody,  and  tell  her  he 
prefers  to  have  me  study  with  Keller." 


"  O,  what  a  shame  I "  exclaimed  the  young 
ladies;  "just  for  Naomi  Giddings!  He 
needn't  think  we're  all  such  romps  as  she ! " 

Naomi  was  decidedly  unpopular,  and  as  she 
happened  to  be  absent,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  stab  her  in  the  back. 

"  We  can't  spare  you,"  cried  half  a  dozen 
girls,  crowding  around  Marian  like  needles 
round  a  magnet.  "  What  gay  old  times  we've 
had  together  I " 

"  Who'll  bring  milk  to  eat  with  my  pickles  ?  " 
said  Marie. 

"  Who'll  make  up  faces  for  us  on  the  slate?* 
said  another. 

"  How  poky  'twill  be,  with  nobody  to  set  us 
all  laughing  t " 

"  Don't  say  a  word,"  returned  Marian,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  though  highly  gratified, 
nevertheless.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  belonged  here. 
There's  no  place  like  home.  I'd  like  to  carry 
off  those  dear  old  piazza  pillars,  scrawled  with 
all  your  handwritings." 

Perhaps  "  friendship  publishments "  were 
peculiar  to  Quinnebasset ;  at  any  rate,  here  at 
the  Female  Academy  they  were  paraded  on 
the  pillars  in  pencil  mark,  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  the  publishments  of  marriage 
on  the  outside  of  the  meeing-house.    Thus :  — 

"Marian  Prescott  and  Judith  Willard, 
sworn  friends." 

"  Marie  Smith  and  Oscaforia  Jones,  sworn 
friends." 

Each  pair  enclosed  in  brackets,  which 
seemed  to  shut  them  in  to  a  sort  of  sacred 
privacy. 

"  Well,  there,"  said  Marian,  shaking  off  a 
tear,  "  I'm  not  Samson,  and  can't  move  pil- 
lars ;  but  I  can  do  better.  I  can  move  Judith. 
She's  going  to  the  High  School,  too." 

"Judith?  Why,  that's  too  bad,"  exclaimed 
the  girls,  with  feeble  remonstrance. 

"Precious  little  they  care,"  thought  Judith, 
setting  her  lips  together  proudly.  Vet  there 
were  girls  there  who  did  not  like  Marian, 
whereas  of  Judith  it  might  be  said  that  she 
never  had  an  enemy. 

(TO  BS  oowmtuwD.^ 


—  Patience  is  a  virtue  to  be  cultivated 
by  every  boy  and  girl.  Strive  daily  with  all 
your  might  to  bear  the  thousand  and  one  ills 
of  life  with  cheerfulness.  Every  day  has  its 
little  frets  and  annoyances.  Happy  the  person 
who  learns  early  to  bear  them  patiently  and 
silently.  Share  your  joys  with  your  friends, 
but  bear  your  sorrows  like  a  Spartan.  A  famous 
writer  defines  patience  as  "  the  quality  of 
bearing  or  enduring  painful  experiences."  A 
patient boy,therefore,  must  be  a  Christian  hero* 
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CHAPTER   I, 

'^  WHILE  THE  GRASS  GROWS  THE  HORSE  WXLL 

STARVE." 

UNCLE  Jerry  Williams,  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  was  putting  the  bows  into  an  ox- 
roke.  It  was  at  that  period  of  the  year  de- 
nominated by  fanners  ''betwixt  hay  and 
grass,"  when  the  sledding,  as  a  permanent 
thfng,  is  over,  but  occasional  flirts  of  snow 
enable  the  husbandman  to  complete  unfin- 
ished work.  While  busily  employed  with  his 
joke,  he  is  interrupted  by  Squire  Traflon. 

"Good  evening,  neighbor  Williams." 

"Good  evening,  square.  Take  a  cheer. 
Ifs  all  cluttered  up  here;  for  Tm  all  alone. 
The  boys  have  gone  to  bed^  and  my  wife  and 
the  gals  are  at  some  sort  of  doings  over  to  Joe 
Wcbstci's;  butrilputa  fire  in  t'other  room 
in  a  minute." 

"By  no  means.  Tm  not  particular;  but 
how  happens  it  you  and  the  boys  didn't  go?  " 

"  I  tell  you,  square,  I  calkerlated  to  go ;  so 
did  the  boys,  for  we  was  all  invited ;  but  you 
Ke,  sqoare,  the  sledding's  about  done,  and  we 
bad  some  hemlock  logs  that  the  boys  cut  and 
peeled  last  June ;  and  I  wanted  to  get  *em  to 
the  sawmill,  because  we  wanted  *em  for  fence 
this  spring." 

"  Yes." 

"You  know  my  old  red  ox  that  I  raised. 
Yoa  pastered  him  for  me  when  he  was  a  steer." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  he's  eight  years  old  this  spring. 
He's  had  three  mates,  and  worn  out  the  whole 
onVm.    He's  a  master  stout  ox.  I  tell  you." 

"  I  recollect  him.  He  worked  on  the  nigh 
side.- 

"  Well,  I  heard  that  John  Crowley  had  a 
powerful  good  ox,  two  inches  bigger  in  the 
prth  than  mine ;  so,  as  he  was  an  off  ox,  I 
mismatched,  and  let  him  take  my  off  one, 
and  I  took  hisn,  and  paid  him  fifty  dollars 
boot,  along  the  first  of  the  winter." 

"That  was  a  pretty  large  boot." 

"  I  know  it;  but  it  was  judged,  and  I  judged 
he  would  mate  mine,  and  I  didn't  know  of  anv 
other  ox  that  would.  We  hain't  hauled  any 
heavy  loads  this  winter,  to  see  which  was  the 
•toutest,  till  we  begun  to  haul  these  logs. 
Well,  we  had  on  a  master  load  this  forenoon, 


I  tell  you ;  and  jest  as  we  was  ^ing  over  Wy- 
man  Brook,  the  forrard  sled  cut  through  the 
ice  right  into  the  ground.  We  had  six  oxen 
on.  I  put  the  brad  right  into  the  old  oxen, 
and  sung  out  to  them ;  and  they  had  it,  nip 
and  tuck,  for  a  minute  or  two ;  and,  oy  and  by, 
old  Star  got  his  feet  on  the  gravel,  and  rolled 
up  his  eyes,  and  he  doubled  that  ox  up  like  a 
tow  string,  and  went  straight  out  of  the  yoke 
like  lightning." 

"You  don't  say!" 

"  Well,  I  had  this  yoke  laying  by,  all  made 
but  fitting  the  bows  in ;  and  as  the  boys  would 
have  to  be  up  to  start  by  three  o'clock,  I  told 
them  they'd  better  go  to  bed,  and  I'd  fit  the 
bows  and  feed  the  oxen  for  them."  Holds  up 
a  piece  of  the  yoke;  *'  It's  a  mighty  stout  ox 
that'll  split  a  yoke  like  that." 

**  I  should  think  so ;  but  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  if  that  ox  of  Crowley's  won't  mate 
him  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  give  him  the  advantage  in 
the  yoke.  I  shouldn't  have  done  it  in  the 
house,  but  it's  cold  working  in  the  shed  after 
you've  been  sweating  all  day  in  the  woods. 
But  I  guess  I've  got  one  here  that'll  hold  'era. 
I  made  it  out  of  the  big  elm  that  grew  down 
by  the  school-house." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  You  and  I  played 
under  it  many  a  time,  when  we  were  boys." 

"  Do  you  remember,  square,  the  day  we  tied 
our  legs  together  with  your  handkerchief? 
The  master  saw  that  something  was  going 
on,  and  called  you  up  quick.  I  out  knife,  and 
cut  the  handkerchief  in  two.  You  went  up 
with  half  of  it  on  your  leg,  and  got  a  licking, 
and  your  mother  gave  you  another,  when  you 
got  home,  for  spoiling  the  handkerchief." 

**  Yes,  Jerry;  and  somehow  or  other  you  did 
all  the  mischief,  and  I  got  all  the  lickings. 
But,  neighbor  Williams,  I've  come  to  speak  to 
you  in  respect  to  a  very  important  matter. 
You  know  I  have  two  sons." 

"Yes;  James  and  William." 

"  I've  kept  them  at  the  best  schools.  James 
is  sixteen,  William  eighteen.  He  has  attend- 
ed to  English  branches  solely.  James  has 
read  some  Latin  and  Greek.  My  property,  as 
you  know,  is  large;  but  justice  to  my  other 
children,  and  their  own  happiness  and  re- 
spectability, require  that  my  sons  should  have 
a  profession,  and  do  something  for  themselves. 
I  had  thought  of  William  as  a  merchant,  as 
he  seems  inclined  that  way;  but  James  is  not 
a  common  boy.  He  appears  different  from 
other  boys ;  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  with 
proper  culture,  he  might  become  eminent  as  a 
lawyer  or  statesman,  and,  perhaps,  shine  in 
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the  councils  of  the  nation.    You  know  talent 
has  always  run  in  the  line  of  our  family .** 

"Talent  run  in  his  family  I  *'  thought  Uncle 
Jerry  to  himself.  "  His  grandfather  was  baked 
in  the  mouth  of  the  oven.  He  bought  land 
for  fiAy  cents  an  acre,  and  had  jest  wit  enough 
to  keep  it ;  and  when  people  came  here,  and 
settled,  and  set  up  mills,  the  rise  in  land  made 
them  rich ;  and  his  mother  turned  off  a  joiner, 
because  he  couldn't  plane  a  knot-hole  out  of  a 
board.'  If,"  said  he  to  the  squire,  ''you  had 
asked  my  opinion  as  to  how  many  feet  of 
boards  a  log  would  scale,  it  might  have  been 
worth  something." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  squire,  "  we  are  old 
neighbors  and  schoolmates;  and  as  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  great  respect  for  your  judgment, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
reputation  of  our  family,  I  wish  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you  before  deciding." 

'*  Well,  square,  as  you  ask  my  advice,  I  sup- 
pose you  don't  wish  me  to  be  mealy-mouthed." 

**  By  no  means." 

*'  You  say  it  is  time  your  boys  began  to  do 
something  for  themselves." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

'*  Now,  my  boys  have  always  done  some- 
thing for  themselves.  Since  Sam  and  Tom 
were  nine  j-ears  old,  they  could  drop  corn, 
spread  hay,  steady  the  oxen  at  the  plough, 
and  ride  the  horse  to  plough  among  the  corn ; 
and  when  Sam  was  thirteen  years  old,  he 
could  chop  into  the  side  of  a  tree  with  me, 
and  trim  out  the  limbs  while  I  was  cutting  up 
the  body.  By  hoeing  a  hill  for  him  once  in  a 
while,  he  could  keep  along  with  me  in  hoeing. 
I  don't  think  my  boys  are  anything  more'n 
common ;  but  I  do  hope  they've  got  common 
sense.  I  mean  to  bring  them  up  to  hard  work, 
to  fear  God,  and  love  the  soil.  Man  was  made 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  nearer  he  keeps 
to't  the  happier  he'll  be." 

"You  wouldn't  have  all  farmers  —  would 
>ou?  There  would  be  more  raised  than  there 
would  be  mouths  to  eat." 

"No;  but  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  square, 
while  the  grass  is  growing,  the  horse  will 
starve"  (a  favorite  phrase  of  farmer  Wil- 
liams). "You  never  will  get  your  money 
back  that  you  throw  away  on  these  boys. 
There  are  too  many  of  these  lawyers,  doctors, 
ministers,  and  counter-jumpers  that  have  mis- 
taken their  calling,  for  their  own  good,  or  that 
of  their  parents  or  country.  It  takes  about  so 
many  men  to  do  the  thinking  of  the  country, 
and  them  are  I'm  willing  to  support;  but  I 
ain't  willing  to  support  every  lazy  feller  who 
wants  to  git  red  of  work,  and  wear  broad- 


cloth, by  setting  himself  up  to  teach  others. 
I  tell  you,  while  the  grass  is  growing,  the 
horse  will  starve.  Doesn't  everything  come 
out  of  the  ground?  I  want  to  know  if  all 
these  collagers,  lawyers,  doctors,  sailors,  me- 
chanics, and  merchants  ain't  fed  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  farmer's  hands.  Do  they  pro- 
duce anything?  What  is  to  become  of  the 
country,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  all  the 
young  men  abandon  the  soil?  My  advice  is, 
square,  sence  you've  asked  it,  to  just  send  off 
your  hired  men,  take  the  head  of  the  work 
yourself,  encourage  your  boys  to  till  the  land* 
and  in  your  old  age  you  will  have  them  to 
make  you  happy." 

"Do  you  think,  Jerry  Williams,  that  I'm 
going  to  make  my  sons  clod-hoppers  ?  I  spurn 
the  vulgar  thought  That  may  do  very  well 
for  your  boys ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  course 
you  can  pursne." 

"I  am  not  so  short-sighted,  square,  as  to 
run  of  an  idee  that  all  should  be  farmers.  I 
think  all  kind  of  labor  is  honorable,  and  that 
men  should  follow  the  calling  which  Provi- 
dence has  marked  out  for  them  by  the  nat'ral 
gifts  he's  given  them ;  but  there's  no  doubt  of 
this  ere  in  my  mind,  that  the  best  place  to 
start  a  family  of  boys,  bring  'era  up,  lam  'em 
to  take  hold  of  a  job,  and  carry  it  through, 
give  'em  health,  strength,  and  common  sense, 
is  on  the  land.  A  boy  at  sixteen,  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  other  things  being  equal,  is  fit  for 
anything — to  larn  a  trade,  work  the  land,  or 
git  laming;  while  a  boy  brought  up  to  laze 
round  a  village,  and,  when  out  of  school,  to 
hang  round  a  store,  ain't  good  for  nothing." 

"That  may  do  very  well  for  people  who 
have  but  little  property  to  leave  their  children, 
to  bring  them  up  to  day  labor." 

"Square,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing — a 
sieve  will  hold  a  master  sight  o'  water.  The 
more  you  turn  in,  the  more  you  may.  You 
can't  leave  property  enough  to  children  who 
never  earned  a  dollar,  and  don't  know  the 
worth  of  it,  to  last  them  a  great  many  years." 

"Don't  you  think  it's  a  parent's  duty  and 
happiness  to  do  all  he  can  for  his  children  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  do;  but  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
lam  them  to  do  for  themselves.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  for  some  chil- 
dren that  you  and  1  have  known,  if  their  fa- 
thers, when  they  went,  could  have  taken  their 
property  with  *em,  and  let  the  children  shirk, 
for  themselves;  but,  then,  if  you  bring  'em 
up  helpless,  I  s'pose  you  must  leave  'em  some- 
thing to  maintain  'em." 

"Jerry,  you  was  a  strange  kind  of  a  bojr, 
and  you  are  a  very  singular  man." 
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"  Square,  the  old  saying  is,  <  A  shoemaker 
sfaoaldn't  go  beyond  his  last'    I  ain't  been  to 
the  'cademy,  nor  had  privileges  as  some  have ; 
but  I  know  what  He  who  made  all  things  puts 
right  before  my  eyes  in  his  works.     Here's  a 
ben  in  the  barn-yard.    She  lays  her  litter; 
then  she  sets  on  the  eggs ;  sticks  to  it  like  wax, 
till  the  chickens  are  hatched ;  then  she  scratch- 
es for  them,  and  lams  them  to  scratch,  hovers 
them,  and  protects  them  from  the  cold  and 
wet,  gives  them  good  advice,  tells  them  about 
the  hawks,  to  thank  God  wfien  they  drink,  and 
how  to  clean   and  take  care  of  themselves, 
larns  them  to  go  to  roost,  and,  when  they're 
big  enough  to  do  it,  she  says  to  them,  '  Be  off, 
and  scratch  for  yourselves.*     Did  ever  any- 
body see  a  chicken  that  couldn't  scratch,  and 
get  his  living?    That  is  what  the  Good  Being 
has  showed  me  in  my  own  barn-yard,  and  that's 
the  way  I  mean  to  bring  up  my  boys  and  gals. 
The/ve  got  to  scratch,  and,  by  and  by,  they'll 
thank  me  for  laming  'em." 

^'Such  comparisons  violate  all  ideas  of  good 
taste.  They  may  do  for  you  and  your  boys, 
who  seem  naturally  adapted  to  a  barn-yard, 
and  most  at  home  there." 

'*  Well,  square,  sence  you  set  yourself  and 
Toar  folks  up  so  much  above  me,  I'll  give  j'ou 
s  piece  of  my  mind.  There's  three  kinds  of 
people  in  this  world  that  Aave  a  living :  one 
earns  it,  one  begs  it,  the  other  steals  it.  I  be- 
long to  the  first,  you  to  the  second  class." 

** Jerry  Williams,  do  you  presume  to  call 
me  a  beggar?" 

"  Wait  a  little,  till  I  get  through ;  then  deny 
it.  if  you  can.  You  and  I  are  one  year's  chil- 
dren. We  went  to  the  deestrict  school  together, 
that  is,  in  the  winter,  for  I  had  to  work  in  the 
summer ;  and  though  you  went  all  the  time, 
and  I  only  half,  and  often  came  barefoot,  I  was 
alvaya  above  you  in  the  class.  I  shouldn't 
bnng  up  this  ere,  square,  if  you  hadn't  gone 
to  twitting  me  first:  but  as  I  was  saying,  my 
father  was  a  poor  man,  and  I  soon  had  to  go 
to  work  with  but  little  laming.  I've  bought 
this  farm,  and  paid  for  it  with  the  labor  of  my 
hands,  and  I've  some  money  laid  up  besides. 
1  earned  all  Fve  got.  Your  father  was  rich, 
itept  you  at  schools  and  academies  till  you 
were  man  grown,  then  died  and  left  you  all, 
and  more  than  you've  got  now." 
"  I  always  knew  that  you  envied  me." 
^  I  did  once,  but  that  is  all  past.  Many  a 
hot  morning,  when  I've  gone  into  the  field 
with  my  scythe,  or  my  hoe,  I've  seen  you, 
with  your  books  under  your  arm,  sauntering 
to  school,  to  sit  all  day  in  the  shade,  and  I 
envied  you  i^em  ;  but  now  I  thank  God  I  was 


brought  up  to  hard  work,  and  to  have  manhood, 
for  with  all  the  talent  you  speak  about,  you're 
not  worth  so  much  by  six  thousand  dollars 
as  when  your  father  died.  You  never  did  a 
day's  work  in  your  life,  and  don't  know  when 
your  hired  men  do  one.  They  cheat  you,  and 
you  don't  know  it,  for  all  you  farm  by  science, 
as  you  call  it.  Every  bushel  of  corn  you 
raise  costs  you  double  its  worth ;  every  crit- 
ter you  raise,  'twould  be  cheaper  to  knock  it 
on  the  head  when  it  comes ;  your  drains  cost 
more'n  the  land  they  drain  is  worth;  your 
fences  nre  worth  more  than  the  fields  they 
enclose;  your  barns  cost  more'n  all  they've 
ever  contained;  thus,  while  you've  begged 
your  living,  I've  earned  mine.  As  for  your 
son  James,  the  common  opinion  and  speech 
of  folks  (and  it's  mine)  is,  that  he  hasn't 
'  Indian  Buet,'  and  that  though  he  might  do 
on  a  farm,  if  he  had  somebody  to  overlook 
him,  he  isn't  fit  for  much  else ;  as  to  the  repu- 
tation you  speak  of,  I'd  ruther  be  my  own 
employer  than  another  man*s  clerk;  I'd  as 
lives  sweep  out  my  own  barn  as  somebody 
else's  store.  I'd  much  ruther  my  boys  would 
be  well-to-do  farmers,  with  a  house  over  their 
heads,  beef  and  pork  in  the  cellar,  cattle  in 
the  bam,  sheep  in  the  pasture,  and  a  good 
horse  to  ride  on  on  occasion,  than  to  be  fifth- 
rate  lawyers,  clerks  that  grow  gray  as  sales- 
men, broken  marchants,  or  rakes  that,  ruined 
in  the  city,  come  home  to  die  of  consumption, 
as  Bill  Webber's  son  did  last  week." 

« Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  my  sons 
can  arrive  at  no  higher  position  than  that  of 
fifth-rate  lawyers  or  subordinate  clerks  ?  " 

*'  I  will  say  as  much  as  this,  square,  if  they 
nre  any  more  than  that,  I  can't  see  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  nothing  but  a  mean  spirit 
of  envy,  that  you've  always  cherished  towards 
our  family,  that  prompts  you  to  say  these 
things." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  offer  my  advice  before  you 
asked  it.  Don't  think  I  envy  you,  square;  I  ' 
have  no  occasion  to ;  for  if  you  go  on  ten 
years  as  you  have  begun,  and  bring  up  your 
children  in  such  idle  and  expensive  habits, 
you  will  in  that  time  be  the  poor  man,  and  I 
the  wealthy  one." 

'*  Is  not  a  lawyer,  in  large  practice,  in  the 
way  of  making  money?  and  do  not  successful 
merchants  become  rich?  " 

•*  Well — yes,  if  they  do  succeed;  but  I  tell 
you,  while  the  grass  is  growing,  the  horse 
will  starve." 

''  Well,  there  is  so  little  satisfaction  in  talk- 
ing with  you,  that  I  will  bid  you  good  even- 
ing;  but  I  shall    refer  this  matter  to   Mr. 
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Goodnow,  the  preceptor  of  the  Academ^r,  and 
be  governed  by  his  advice;  he  is  a  literary 
man,  much  better  qualified  to  judge  of  a 
young  man's  parts  than  an  ignorant  person, 
like  you." 

'*  You  had  better  be  careful,  square;  he's  a 
college  student,  keeps  the  Academy  by  the  job, 
and  is  desperate  anxious  for  scholars." 

**  Sir,  you  do  injustice  to  a  very  worthy  and 
talented  young  man,  and  talk  of  that  you  do 
not  understand.'* 

**  The  square  has  gone  away  in  a  huff;  but 
he*ll  get  over  it,  and  come  round  again.  I'm 
sorry  I  put  him  out ;  but  he  provoked  me." 

The  current  of,  his  thought  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  his  son  Sam,  exclaiming, 
*»  Father,  is  it  three  o'clock?  " 

*'No,  boy,  it's  only  nine;  but  as  you  are 
up,  you  might  as  well  take  this  yoke' to  the 
barn,  feed  the  cattle,  and  go  to  bed  again.  I'll 
wake  you." 

A  smile  of  parental  pride  and  pleasure 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  father  as  the  door 
closed  behind  the  retiring  boy. 

"Well,  now,  isn't  he  good  for  something? 
So  afraid  that  he  shall  oversleep,  he  can't 
sleep.  I  reckon  he'll  be  of  as  much  use  in  the 
world  as  James  Traflon,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
don't  know  enough  to  know  when  his  feet  are 
cold.  I'm  sorry  I  angered  the  old  square, 
though." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons 
more  unlike  than  Squire  Traflon  and  Uncle 
Jerry  Williams ;  yet  they  were  great  friends, 
Ulthough  they  often  fell  out,  generally  owing 
to  some  assumption  of  superiority  by  the 
gratidiloquent  squire  over  the  hard-handed, 
clear-headed,  shrewd  old  farmer,  who  was  un- 
usually respected,  and  always  selected  as  an 
umpire  by  his  neighbors  in  all  difficnlt  mat- 
ters. 

These  quarrels  between  him  and  the  squire 
were  only  skin-deep  —  soon  made  up,  and 
matters  went  on  as  before. 

Squire  Traflon's  father  intended  to  send  his 
son  to  college ;  but  dying  while  the  boy  was 
fitting,  the  matter  was  relinquished.  The 
Kquire  was  remarkably  conceited  —  fond  of 
using  words  and  phrases  of  which  he  did  not 
always  know  the  meaning,  many  of  which,  as 
he  had  a  retentive  memory,  he  had  borrowed 
from  others,  because  he  thought  they  had  a 
fine  sound,  applying  them  to  all  subjects  at 
all  times,  with  most  admirable  confusion  both 
of  sense  and  sound.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
money.  If,  as  Uncle  Jerry  more  than  hinted, 
he  had  lost  many  thousands  by  his  farming 
operations,  it  was  from  lack  of  judgment  and 


the  love  of  display,  and  becaute  he  flattered 
himself  that  his  improvements  would  pay  by 
and  by.  He  wjas  mean  in  his  family  and 
with  his  hired  help,  had  no  feeling  for  those 
in  necessity,  but  would  give  when  it  was  sure 
to  be  spread  abroad ;  would  spend  money  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  his  wealthy  neigh- 
bors, or  Entertain  persons  of  distinction,  es- 
pecially literary  people,  and  was  sure,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  to  bring  in  a  dozen 
times  "when  I  was  fitting  for  college." 

When  a  carpentftr  is  about  to  build  a  ship, 
or  a  joiner  a  house,  they  select  timber  suitable 
for  their  purpose ;  but  people  with  far  greater 
pretensions  to  sagacity  in  other  respects  than 
Squire  Traflon,  without  consulting  either  the 
proclivities  or  natural  capacities  of  their  chil- 
dren, resolve  to  semd  them  to  college,  curse 
the  community  with  men  out  of  place,  and 
reap  as  they  have  sown. 

The  squire,  without  the  least  doubt  that  the 
education  of  James  would  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment when  he  should  become  a  successful 
lawyer  (though  it  might  be  expensive  at  the 
outset),  wrote  a  note  to  the  preceptor  of  the 
Academy,  requesting  the  favor  of  his  company 
to  tea,  crammed  with  many  of  the  high-sound- 
ing phrases  he  had  heard  on  various  occa- 
sions, and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  boys 
(who  had  been  kept  short  for  a  long  time), 
provided  a  most  bountiful  repast. 

"Bill,"  said  James,  "I  wish  the  master 
would  come  to  tea  every  night." 

"  So  do  I." 

"We  shan't  gain  much,"  said  James;  "for 
afterwards  we  shall  be  kept  shorter  than  ever 
to  pay  for  it. 

"  I  don't  care;  I'll  have  one  good  tuck-out; 
see  if  I  don't,"  replied  Bill. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THK  SPARK  OF  GENIUS  FANNED. 

THE  first  act  of  Squire  Traiton.  after  his 
return  from  Uncle  Jeremiah*S|  was  to  de- 
spatch a  note  to  Mr.  Goodnow,  inviting  him 
to  tea  on  the  next  Thursday  evening.  As  a 
preparation  for  this  interview  with  the  man 
of  literature,  upon  a  subject  so  pregnant  with 
interest  to  the  Traflon  family,  the  squire  seat- 
ed himself  in  his  library  to  read  Cicero. 

^^^UQus^ue  tandem  abutere^  Caiilina^  fa^ 
iientia  nostra  f  ^team  diu  etiam  furor  iste 
tuns  nos  eludet  f  I  can  read  the  Latin,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  give  the  English  of 
it :  strange  how  quick  a  language  slips  away* 
from  any  one." 
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While  thus  occupied,  the  aervant  announces 

the  expected  guest    Sumner  Goodnow  was  a 

stadent  in  his  senior  year,  a  fine  scholar,  not 

overburdened  with  principle  (that  is,  his 
principles  never  stood  much  in  the  way  of  his 
wishes),  and  he  relished  a  joke  better  than 
his  dailj  bread. 

He  had  taken  the  Academy,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain monej  to  meet  the  additional  expenses 
of  the  graduating  jear.  The  trustees  giving 
him  the  rent  of  the  building,  he  depended  for 
remuneration  upon  the  tuition.  It  was,  there- 
fore, for  his  advantage  to  get  scholars  —  the 
more  scholars,  the  more  dollars. 

Attractive,  genial,  a  splendid  teacher,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  maxim,  '*  You  tickle 
me,  and  I'll  tickle  you,"  he  soon  filled  the 
hitherto  empty  seats  of  the  Academy  to  re- 
pletion. The  keen-witted  3'outh  had  taken  the 
measure  of  Squire  Traflon  accurately,  from  his 
appearance  at  church,  during  casual  inter- 
views, and  more  especially  from  the  note  of 
invitation,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  reap 
either  profit  or  amusement  iirom  the  inter- 
view. 

Squire  Traflon  received  his  dangerous  guest 
(book  in  hand)  with  great  cordiality,  and  no 
little  pomposity. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Goodnow.  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  evening.  I  am  happy  to  meet 
vou;  please  be  seated,  sir.  I  sometimes  spend 
an  evening  in  reviewing  the  studies  of  my 
joiith,  and  have  been  looking  over  Catiline." 

"I  rejoice  to  meet  a  gentleman  in  whom 
the  cares  of  life,  the  burden  of  extensive  busi- 
ness, and  the  management  of  large  estates, 
have  not  destroyed  all  relish  for  the  studies 
of  his  youth:  it  evinces  a  cultured  mind  and 
fine  literary  tastes." 

"You  must  draw  your  own  references,  sir." 

"  I  have  been  also  much  interested,  sir,  in 
the  evidences  of  taste  displayed  in  the  ap- 
proach to  your  house,  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  and 
heauty  of  the  shubbery." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  it  is 
a  gratification  to  me  to  perceive  that  my  at- 
tempts to  embitter  my  home  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  gentleman  of  taste,  especially 
ts  I  have  found  my  efforts  in  that  direction 
but  very  slightly  appreciated  by  my  ignorant 
neighbors." 

"  I  understood,  squire,  from  your  note,  that 
you  wished  to  see  me  on  business  of  moment." 

"  Indeed,  I  did,  sir.  I  wish  to  converse  with 
you  confidentially  in  relation  to  a  subject  that 
lies  rcTj  near  my  t^art." 

**  You  do  me  honor,  sir." 


"It  is  in  respect  to  my  son  James.  I  have 
thought  of  giving  him  a  liberal  education,  as 
we  have  never  had  a  professional  man  in  our 
family.  I  hope,  sir,  it  is  an  honorable  am* 
bition." 

'*  None  more  so,  sir." 

"  I  have  thought  that  James  was  an  uncom- 
mon boy.  You  know,  sir,  that  parental  affec- 
tion is  apt  to  blind  and  prejudice  us;  but  I 
have  thought  that  I  have  observed  in  him  in- 
dications of  superior  capacity,  which  might, 
perhaps,  repay  an  enlarged  culture.  I  would 
submit  this  matter,  sp  important  to  me,  to 
your  decision." 

*'  I  feel  myself  highly  honored,  sir,  by  the 
confidence  you  repose  in  me.  I  have  for  a 
long  time  been  attracted  by  and  interested  in 
the  precocity  —  "  ("  Precocity :  I  must  remem- 
ber that  expression,"  the  squire  said  to  him- 
self) —  "  manifested  by  your  son.  You  are 
pleased  to  speak,  sir,  of  indications  of  capacity 
which  you  think  perceptible  in  your  son.  Sir, 
you  do  your  own  penetration,  and  the  young 
man,  great  injustice.  He  gives  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  divine  afflatus.  Be  assured,  sir, 
that  there  is  a  hidden  germ  of  genius  which 
should  be-  developed,  to  whose  fruits  society 
and  the  world  are  entitled,  and  which,  I  can 
only  hope,  I  may  be  the  humble  means  of 
developing." 

**  I  rejoice  to  find  my  own  convictions  con- 
firmed by  so  high  authority.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  sir?  I  have  been  advised  within  two 
days,  by  one  whose  judgment  I  have  hitherto 
respected,  to  put  him  to  the  plough." 

**  O  iemfora  I  O  mores  /  Sir,  you  amaze 
me  I  Crush  such  a  sublime  genius  I  deprive 
the  world  of  such  a  luminary  I  Who  could 
give  such  monstrous,  such  preposterous  ad- 
vice?" 

<*  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  farmer  Williams." 

**  I  am  astonished ;.  he  must  labor  under 
some  strange  delusion." 

**•  I  rather  think,  as  he  is  a  very  proud,  am- 
bitious man,  that  the  difference  in  our  for^ 
tunes,  which  enables  me  to  give  my  children 
advantages  superior  to  his  own,  has  generat- 
ed a  feeling  of  envy." 

"  With  your  usual  penetration,  you  have  hit 
upon  the  true  reason  at  once." 

"  Is  there  no  way,  Mr.  Goodnow,  in  which 
my  son  might  remain  under  your  instruction  ? 
I  suppose  you  will  return  to  college  in  the 
spring." 

^*  Yes,  sir;  bnt  I  shall  remain  there  a  year 
after  graduation,  in  order  to  pursue  a  special 
subject  of  study.  Your  son  might  accompany 
me,  board  in  the  vicinity,  and  still  be  under 
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my  inetruction ;  that  isi  if  you  are  willing  to 
incur  the  additional  expense." 

*'The  expense  is  of  no  consequence,  sir, 
especially  as  I  consider  it  to  be  a  mere  ad- 
vance, to  be  repaid  with  interest,  when, 
through  your  instruction  and  example,  and 
his  own  efforts,  he  becomes  a  lawyer  in  lucra- 
tive practice.  I  think  the  cast  of  his  mind, 
and  his  tendencies,  favor  the  legal  profession. 
Permit  me,  sir,  before  you  go,  to  call  my  son 
in,  and  inform  him  of  your  decision.  John, 
send  Master  James  here." 

John,  going  to  the  kitchen,  bawls  out,  *' Jim, 
your  father  wants  you." 

''James,  I  have  decided  you  shall  pursue 
your  education  with  Mr.  Goodnow  this  winter. 
When  he  returns  to  college,  you  will  accom- 
pany him  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  college, 
and,  under  his  instruction,  continue  your 
studies,  till  you  are  fitted  for  college.  You 
may  go,  James." 

James  retired,  pulling  his  topknot  with  both 
hands. 

"  I  must  bid  you  good  evening,  squire." 

"  I  am  indebted  to  you,  sir,  and  hope  you 
will  make  this  house  your  home." 

The  town,  which  numbered  among  its  in- 
habitants the  families  of  Squire  Trafton  and 
Uncle  Jerry,  was  a  thriving  farming  place,  and 
even  at  that  early  period,  when  the  State  of 
Maine  was,  to  a  great  extent,  wilderness,  re- 
joiced in  an  institution  by  courtesy  termed  an 
academy,  a  tavern,  four  groceries,  two  black- 
smiths' shops,  a  cabinet-maker's  shop,  two  doc- 
tors, a  pound,  a  pair  of  hay-scales,  a  slaughter- 
house where  beef  was  packed,  a  hatter's  shop, 
a  town  well  with  a  sweep,  and  trout  in  it,  a 
post-office,  three  cooper  shops,  and  a  shoe- 
maker, most  of  the  people  mending,  and  some 
making,  their  own  shoes.  There  was  also  a 
village  library.  It  was  a  peculiar  feature  of 
this  state,  before  the  advent  of  railroads,  that 
towns  situated  so  near  the  seaboard  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  profitable  hauling  of  lumber  to 
market,  were  twenty-five  years  in  advance  of 
those  a  few  miles  back.  Small  game-— rac- 
coons, foxes,  partridges,  and  pigeons  —  were 
abundant.  Bears  were  by  no  means  rare. 
Deer  were  sufficiently  plenty  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  to  hunt 
them  out  of  season,  and  wolves  still  occa- 
sionally made  havoc  among  the  sheep.  The 
place,  when  a  plantation,  was,  by  reason  of  its 
shape,  called  the  Gore. 

Memory  fondly  lingers  around  the  old  plan- 
tation name ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  spot, 
we  shall  dispense  with  the  name  given  in  the 
act  of  incorporation,  and  still  call  it  the  Gore. 


A  fortnight  had  barely  passed  when  the 
squire  came  down  hiipself  for  the  aid  of  Uncle 
Jeremiah,  all  smiles  and  bows,  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  perplexity.  It  seems  he  had  sold  a 
quantity  of  screwed  hay  to  deliver  at  a  certain 
time,  and  when  the  workmen  came  to  press 
it,  it  was  found  that  his  hopeful  son  James 
had  pounded  all  the  threads  from  one  of  the 
screws  with  a  hatchet,  and  Uncle  Jerry  was 
the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood  who  could 
cut  a  wooden  screw.  He  promised  to  go  the 
next  day:  thus  tranquillity  was  restored,  and 
they  were  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

In  due  time,  James  Trafton  entered  college, 
where  his  former  instructor,  after  a  year  spent 
as  a  resident  licentiate,  became  tutor.  It  was 
a  delicate  and  difficult  position  to  be  placed 
in,  as  tutor  among  those,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  he  had  so  recently  associated  with 
as  students ;  but  he  was  equal  to  the  position, 
as  successful  and  popular  as  tutor  as  he  had 
been  during  his  college  course,  and  while 
teaching;  for  if  ever  a  man  knew  how  to 
drive  a  coach  between  glass  walls,  that  man 
was  Sumner  Goodnow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JAMES  IN  COLLBGB. 

JAMES  had  not  been  an  inmate  of  college 
half  a  term  before  his  classmates,  taking 
the  measure  of  his  capacities,  came  to  very 
much  the  same  conclusion  respecting  them  as 
Uncle  Jerry  and  his  boys  had  done.  Possess- 
ing a  large  share  of  his  father's  conceit,  he 
was  profoundly  ignorant,  credulous,  and  an 
arrant  coward;  indeed,  at  home  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  take  a  setting  hen  off  the  nest, 
and  was  driven  out  of  the  barn-yard  by  the 
gobbler.  He  had  very  little  conception  of  the 
value  of  money,  never  having  earned  a  cent, 
and  was  by  no  means  chary  of  spending  that 
which  belonged  to  his  father.  These  qualities 
rendered  him  fair  game  for  any  who  might  be 
disposed  to  profit  by  his  weakness.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him  and  the  pocket  of  the  squire, 
there  was  no  lack  of  such  individuals  in  col- 
lege, and  especially  in  his  own  class. 

The  heir  of  •*  Oakwood,"  as  Squire  Trafton 
called  his  estate,  had  indeed  fallen  among 
beasts  of  prey*  They  were  all  ripe  and  readj 
enough  for  any  kind  of  mischief;  but  what  was 
rather  remarkable,  the  two  prime  movers  of  all 
roguery  were  Richardson  and  Morton,  and 
they  were  both  keen  scholars,  ambitious,  and 
sticklers  for  rank.  The  rest  did  not  care; 
lacked  not  for  capacity,  but  were  lazy. 
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Richardson  was  a  most  excellent  mathema- 
tician, and  accustomed,  when  asked  if  he  had 
gotten  a  hard  lesson,  to  reply,  **Weli,  I've 
read  it  over." 

The  set  were  wont  to  get  their  lessons  to- 
gether. When  some  problem  in  mathematics 
came  np,  Richardson  would  look  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, and  say,  *'  O,  I  see  the  iniquity  of  it,** 
and  then  proceed  to  unfold  it 

Morton  was  equally  superior  as  a  linguist, 
and  an  easy  writer.  He  had  other  qualifica- 
tions, which  constituted  him,  by  common  oon- 
Knt,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  fraternity.  He 
could  originate,  and  he  could  plan. 

Morton's  mind,  capacious  of  such  things, 
perceiTed  a  vast  fund  of  amusement  in  the 
character  and  proclivities  of  James  Traflon, 
whom  he  made  a  special  study,  and  soon  in- 
gratiated himself  with  him  to  such  a  degree, 
bj  aiding  him  in  his  lessons,  that  James  con- 
lidered  him  the  best  friend  he  ever  had. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  college  balls  stood  a  two  story  build- 
ing, in  which  a  hair-dresser  had  formerly  kept 
his  shop  and  lived.  It  stood  in  a  field,  quite 
atoof  from  other  buildings,  had  three  cham- 
bers above,  and  a  room  below,  back  of  the 
shop,  which  was  front,  and  had  formerly  been 
need  as  a  kitchen  and  dining-room.  The  rest 
of  the  building  v^s  unfinished.  It  belonged 
to  the  gentleman  with  whom  Morton  boarded. 
He  persuaded  his  landlord  to  paint  it,  put  on 
blinds  and  inside  shutters  to  the  windows, 
and  fit  it  for  students'  rooms,  telling  him  he 
would  find  him  tenants.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring  term  it  was  ready,  and 
Morton  and  his  set  hired  the  whole  of  it. 
They  were  removed  from  the  inspection  of 
college  officers.  James  Trafton  was  extreme- 
ly credulous,  and  possessed  a  most  retentive 
memory,  though  he  was  not  overburdened 
with  capacity,  never  read  anything  useful,  or 
put  his  really  great  power  of  recollection  to 
any  good  use.  Yet  he  remembered  and  could 
repeat  all  the  gossip,  and  any  little  foolish 
story,  he  had  ever  heard.  James's  grand- 
mother, a  very  old  lady,  was  full  of  anecdotes 
cf  Indians  and  their  cruelties,  and  perfectly  at 
bome  in  all  the  incidents  of  the  old  Indian 
wars.  From  her  James  had  learned  all  these 
horrible  stories  by  heart,  had  them  at  his 
tongue's  end,  was  very  proud  of  repeating 
them,  and  being  quite  too  ignorant  of  history 
to  know  that  the  Indian  tribes  were  powerless 
in  New  En^and,  cherished  a  wholesome  dread 
of  them.  Morton  noticed  this,  and  laid  his 
plans  accordin^y. 

A  large  extent  of  woodland  came  np  on  one 


side,  quite  near  to  the  walls  of  the  college,  a 
great  part  of  it  thick  g^rowth,  and,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  but  little  pervaded  by 
roads,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  inhabited. 
Foxes,  woodchucks,  and,  in  the  season  of  them, 
wild  pigeons,  afforded  abundant  sport  to  stu- 
dents sportively  inclined.  All  these  matters 
were  favorable  to  the  project  with  which  Mor- 
ton's busy  mind  was  teeming.  Having  thor- 
oughly got  his  lesson,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
the  fraternity  in  his  room,  and  broached  to 
them  his  plan,  which  was  —  taking  advantage 
of  James  Trafton's  credulity  in  relation  to  the 
Indians  —  to  make  him  believe  the  Mohawks 
were  on  the  war-path,  breathing  vengeance, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  save  his  scalp  lay  in 
propitiating  them  by  presents. 

He  was  met  at  the  outset  by  a  multitude  of 
objections. 

**  It  can't  be  did,  Morton,"  said  Richardson. 
"  He'll  see  through  it" 

"  I  tell  you.  Rich,  he  don't  know  enough  to 
last  him  over  night;  and  he's  got  Indians  on 
the  brain.  He'll  believe  anything  in  that 
line." 

"But,"  said  Hill,  "to  carry  it  out,  ther« 
must  be  live  Indians.  Where  are  they  coming 
from?" 

"  We'll  paint,  and  be  Indians  ourselves." 

"  He'll  know  our  voices,"  said  Savage. 

"  There  need  be  only  the  chief  able  to  speak 
broken  English.  Til  be  chief.  I  can  alter 
my  voice  so  that  my  own  mother  wouldn't 
know  it." 

"But  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  In- 
dians' dress,  and  all  the  fixings,  and  make 
them?" 

"  Hill  can  make  the  clothes.  I'll  go  into  a 
tin  shop,  and  make  the  breastplates.  I've  got 
a  cousin,  Sam  Morton,  who  has  any  quanti- 
ty of  Indian  relics,  —  wampum,  tomahawks, 
pipes,  bows  and  arrows,  —  and  I  can  borrow 
them." 

"Where  shall  we  meet?"  asked  Hathaway. 

"  In  the  woods  in  the  night,  have  wigwams, 
and  a  dim  fire  to  make  the  savages  loom  up 
and  look  frightful.  We  must  have«  bloody 
scalps,  too." 

"  Where  will  you  get  them  ?  "  asked  Richard- 
son. "  Are  you  going  to  scalp  anybody,  you 
bloodthirsty  wretch?  " 

"  Make  'em,  Rich.  I  can  make  'em,  and  stick 
the  hair  on  with  g^n»  shellac." 

"  Where'll  you  get  the  blood  to  stain  them?  " 

"  Down  to  Ike  Dalton's  slaughter-house." 

"  But,"  said  Hill,  "  after  it's  all  over,  he'll 
know  if  s  a  hoax,  because  he'll  see  that  no- 
body else  is  alarmed ;  and  he'll  tell  about  it,  and 
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the  fellows  will  tell  him  we've  been  fooling 
him;  then  he'll  write  home  about  it,  it  will 
get  to  the  ears  of  the  faculty,  and  we  shall 
catch  it." 

**  What  if  he  does  find  it  out  after  it  is  done? 
We  shall  have  had  the  fun,  and  the  ransom* 
money,  and  I  can  scare  him  so  that  he  will 
never  dare  to  lisp  one  word  of  it,  any  more 
than  he  would  to  cut  his  own  throat." 

"  We  can  never  fool  him  again,"  said  Rich- 
ardson, '*  and  we  were  reckoning  upon  having 
lots  of  fun  out  of  him." 

"  Yes,  we  can,  in  some  other  way ;  he'll  for^ 
get  it  all  in  a  month,  and  be  just  as  ready  to 
swallow  something  else." 

"  He'll  expect  us  to  go  with  him,"  said  Per- 
kins. **  How  are  we  going  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  Mort— escort  him  there,  and  represent 
Indians?" 

**  You  can  take  him  there.  Perk;  the  rest  of 
us  will  be  there  as  Indians,  and  he  can  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  rest  have  paid 
their  ransom  and  secured  their  scalps,  and  we 
will  be  at  the  castle  to  receive  and  congratu- 
late him,  when  you  bring  him  back." 

**Well,  I  can't  believe,"  said  Richardson, 
'*  that  he  can  be  made  to  swallow  all  that." 

'*  I  can/*  said  Savage,  "  for  I  made  him  hold 
a  lamp  the  other  evening  for  me  to  see  to 
shave  by,  without  a  glass;  he  held  it  all 
through  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  never  saw 
the  joke." 

«*  Well,  Mort,"  said  Hathaway,  "you've  got 
to  be  consulting  thief;  stuff  him,  work  him 
up,  and  get  him  ready  to  swallow  the  hook, 
ibr  none  of  the  rest  of  us  could  either  do  it, 
or  keep  a  sober  face  while  trying  to." 

"I'll  do  that.  I'll  make  him  see  stars  at 
noon-day,  and  fill  him  so  full  of  horrors,  that 
*each  particular  hair'  shall  *  standon  end,  like 
quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.'  " 

They  now,  at  intervals,  set  themselves  to 
prepare  all  their  articles  of  costume,  and  build 
their  wigwams  in  the  woods.  The  articles  of 
dress,  tomahawks,  pipes,  scalps,  &c.,  were  all 
deposited  in  the  closets  at  Radcliff  Castle,  as 
they  had  christened  the  building  in  which 
they  roomed. 

One  evening,  after  James  Trafton  had  blown 
out  his  light  and  was  getting  into  bed,  there 
was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door. 

"Who's  there?" 

"I  —  Morton." 

"  I'm  just  getting  into  bed.** 

"  No  matter ;  open  the  doer." 

"  I  will  light  a  light." 

"  No,  don't ;  what  I  have  to  tell  can  be  told 
best  in  the  daric." 


They  sat  down  together  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed. 

"  Who  rooms  next  to  you?" 

"  Lowell  and  Ferguson." 

"  Can  tl^ey  hear  in  their  bedroom?" 

"  No,  there's  a  wood-closet  between." 

"  Then  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that 
nearly  concerns  your  life." 

"  Why,  Morton,  you  frighten  me." 

"  So  I  ought.  The  Mohawks  have  broken 
loose ;  have  come  down  With  t6mahawks  and 
scalping-knives,  and  are  lying  now  in  the 
woods  around  this  college.  You've  heard, 
perhaps,  of  the  Mohawks." 

"I  guess  I  have,  indeed;  the  greatest  and 
most  bloodthirsty  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
I've  heard  my  grandmother  say  that  all  the  In- 
dians clear  to  St  John's,  pay  tribute  to  them; 
so  that  once  a  year  they  send  to  collect  it." 

"  Well,  they  have  come;  they  are  in  their 
war-paint;  it's  enough  to  make  anybody's 
blood  run  cold  to  look  at  them  in  their  paint, 
with  bloody  scalps  at  their  girdles." 

"  But  wYij  don't  they  call  out  the  militia, 
and  people,  and  drive  them  off?  " 

"  Drive  them  off  I  They  are  thicker  than 
the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  have  surrounded 
the  place ;  there's  no  going  out  or  coming  in." 

"  What  shall  we  do?  They  will  kill  us  all. 
Can't  we  hide?" 

"Hide  from  an  Indian,  whose  eyes  are 
keener  than  a  wolfs,  and  who  can  smell  a 
white  man  just  as  a  hound  can  scent  a  fox." 

"  Is  there  no  escape  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I've  come  to  tell  you  about. 
They'll  take  ransom  money.  You  know 
Pike?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  he  belongs  near  where  they  live,  and 
knows  the  chief,  Bloody-hand,  and  can  talk 
their  language.  He  has  seen  the  chief,  and  so 
have  we  Radcliff  Castle  boys,  and  ransomed 
ourselves." 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation  there 
was  a  crash  of  broken  glass,  and  something 
fell  on  the  floor  before  them. 

"  Light  a  lamp,  Jim,  and  see  what  it  is." 

"I  guess,"  said  Trafton,  "it's  a  stick  of 
wood  some  sophomore  has  thrown." 

It  was  a  bloody  arrow  wreathed  with  the 
skin  of  a  rattlesnake. 

"  O,  this  is  awful.  This  means  death  and 
destruction ;  for  I've  heard  grandmother  say 
so  a  hundred  times.  See,  it  has  got  a  flint 
head,  just  as  I  have  heard  her  say  the  Indian 
arrow  always  had.  Now  I  suppose  that  waa 
dipped  in  the  heart's  blood  of  some  poor 
creature  they  have  killed." 
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"I  suppose  so;  but  I  will  take  the  arrow, 

tod  send  it  back  to  the  chief.    Perhaps  he 

would  like  to  have  it.** 
"  But  what  about  the  ransom,  Mort  ?  Do  tell 

me  about  it." 

"  Well,  Pike  went  with  us  last  night,  and 
ve  met  the  chief  with  sotne  of  his  warriors. 

He  can  speak  English,  but  the  others  can't; 
and  we  ransomed  ourselves  for  ten  dollars 
and  four  pounds  of  tobacco  apiece.  I  came 
to  tell  jou,  that  you  might  save  jour  life." 

"You're  a  real  good  friend,  Mort.  I've  got 
the  monej,  and  more  ;  but  when  must  this  be 
done?" 

**  This  night,  or  your  scalp  may  be  at  an 
Indian's  girdle  before  rooming.  None  can 
tell  when  or  where  an  Indian  will  strike  his 
blow." 

"  But  where  shall  we  get  the  tobacco?  " 

"  Call  up  Palmer's  hoy,  that  sleeps  in  the 
store." 

"Who'll  go  with  me?" 

*'  ni  send  Perkins  here  at  twelve  o'clock  to 
go  with  yout  get  the  tobacco,  and  be  ready ; 
after  you  get  through,  come  to  our  room;  we'll 
all  be  there,  and  have  a  supper  to  celebrate  our 
deliverance.  Now  be  a  man,  Trafton ;  nerve 
jourself  up  for  the  trial ;  and  when  you  come 
into  the  presence  of  Bloody-hand,  don't  let 
him  see  you  tremble." 

"  Morton,  stay  with  me  till  Perkins  comes. 
I  don't  like  to  be  here  alone." 

"  I  can't.  I  must  prepare  Tor  morning  reci- 
tation." 

"  Perhaps  another  arrow  will  come." 

"  What  if  it  does  ?  It  can't  hurt  you,  if  you 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  window." 

''  Can't  I  call  Chapman,  who  rooms  in  No. 
6,  to  stay  with  me  till  Perkins  comes?  " 

*'  Ko ;  you  must  not  break  one  word  of  what 
I  have  said  to  you  this  night  to  any  human 
being;  if  you  do,  death  will  be  your  portion." 

'*  But  what  must  I  say  when  I  get  there?  " 

"You  needn't  say  anything;  Perkins  will  do 
it  all." 

"What  must  I  do?" 

"Nothing,  except  to  give  the  money  and 
tobacco  inta  the  hands  of  the  chief." 

"  Shan't  we  go  through  Indians  before  we 
reach  the  chief?  " 

"  Yes,  thousands  of  them,  under  every  bush 
and  tree." 

"Won't  they  kill  us?" 

**No;  because  Perkins  knows  the  counter- 
sign." 

"  Do  stay  with  me,  Mort,  and  sail  in  the 
morning  on  general  knowledge." 
"  I'm  afraid  'twould  be  too  gitnsraL    Be  a 


man,  Jim ;  when  Perkins  comes,  he  will  give 
three  raps,  one  right  after  the  other." 

James,  thus  left  alone,  covered  himself  in 
the  bed-clothes,  and  lay  trembling,  recalling 
all  the  stories  of  Indians  which  he  had  heard 
his  grandmother  relate.  The  footstep  of  every 
late  reveller  returning  to  his  room,  the  noise 
of  the  night  wind  at  the  casement,  or  the 
movement  of  a  chair  in  the  room  above,  made 
him  crouch  and  shiver,  as  if  the  tomahawk  of 
'the  savage  was  uplifted  to  slay  him.  He  be* 
gan  to  fear  it  was  too  late  to  offer  ransom, 
that  the  time  during  which  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted might  have  passed  by. 

**  I  should  have  thought,"  said  he  to  himself, 
'*  they  might  have  told  me,  and  let  me  have 
gone  with  them ;  "  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  infinite  relief  that  he  heard  the  three  taps 
announcing  the  arrival  of  Perkins.  Leaping 
from  the  couch,  he  embraced  him.  '*  O,  Per- 
kins, I  hope  if  s  not  too  late." 

"  Not  too  late,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  there's 
no  time  to  lose." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MSSTIKO    BETWEEN    JAMES    TRAFTON    AND 

BLOODY-HAND. 

• 

IT  was  very  dark  as  James  and  his  guide 
emerged  from  the  college ;  a  warm,  thick  fog 
enveloped  them,  completely  obscuring  the  light 
of  stars ;  and  as  they  entered  upon  a  bridle- 
path that  ran  through  the  woods,  the  darkness 
was  perfectly  impenetrable.  James  ran  against 
the  trees,  and  stumbled  over  stumps  and  bushes. 

**  Perk,  how  is  it  you  get  along  so?  " 

**  I  feel  out  the  path  with  my  feet" 

**But  there  is  no  path." 

"  Yes,  there  is." 

The  secret  of  Perk's  progress,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  most  inveterate  gunner,  and  not 
being  studiously  disposed,  spent  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  woods,  pastures,  and 
on  the  waters  of  the  neighboring  bay,  and  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  locality.  There  is 
also  a  great  difference  in  individuals  in  re- 
gard to  seeing  in  the  night,  and  Perkins  was 
gifted  with  great  keenness  of  vision.  As  they 
left  the  woods,  and  came  out  into  the  open 
pasture,  Trafton  exclaimed,  "  How  glad  I  am 
we're  clear  of  these  woods."  Scarcely  were 
the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  re- 
ceived a  terrible  thump,  heard  a  scampering 
of  feet,  and  found  himself  flying  in  the  air, 
from  whence  he  landed  on  his  back,  striking 
the  ground  with  great  violence. 

<« Murder  1    Murder!    Mercy  1    Mercy!    I'll 
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paj  a  hundred  dollars.**  he  screamed,  holding 
on  to  his  scalp  with  both  hands,  thinking  the 
whole  Mohawk  tribe  was  upon  him. 

*'  Shut  up,"  said  Perk,  laughing  immoder- 
ately;  **  you've  fallen  over  a  horse,  and  fright- 
ened kim  as  much  as  yourself.** 

*' Was  it  a  horse?  O,  I  thought  it  was  In- 
dians.** 

*'  You'll  get  a  tomahawk  in  your  head,  if  you 
go  to  screaming  at  that  rate,  for  we  are  getting 
near  their  ambush.  Now  see  if  you  can  hold 
your  tongue,  and  come  along;  turn  round  this 
way.  Fm  blessed  if  the  calf  ain't  going  right 
back.** 

<'Be  I?  Well,  I  didn't  know  it  Perkins, 
let  me  take  hold  of  your  coat-tail.** 

"No;  I  can't  walk  if  you  do.** 

They  proceeded  nearly  half  a  mile,  when  Perk 
said,  "  Look  out !  you're  coming  to  a  fence." 
Clambering  over  this,  they  entered  a  smooth 
field,  with  woods  on  one  side  of  them,  and  in 
the- distance  in  front,  the  black  shadow  of 
which  could  be  seen  at  intervals,  as  the  fog 
lifted  a  little. 

"  How  much  better  this  is!  and  it  is  a  little 
lighter.    Is  it  far,  now.  Perk?** 

Before  Perk  could  reply,  he  tumbled  over  a 
great  mound  of  earth,  which  had  been  flung 
out  in  digging  a  pit,  and  rolled  head  over 
heels  into  the  pit  itself,  which  was  some  six 
feet  deep. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Jim?'*  inquired  his  friend. 

A  groan. 

"Jim,  are  you  hurt?* 

"  Awfully." 

"Whereabouts?** 

"  Let  me  feel.  I've  broke  the  crystal  of  my 
watch,  and  jammed  my  hat  all  up.  O,  Perk, 
I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  college.  I  don't 
like  being  in  college." 

"  You  ain*t  in  college ;  you're  in  old  Wal- 
lace's potato  hole.** 

"  Can  you  get  me  out?** 

Perkins  went  back  to  the  fence  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  brought  a  board,  upon  which, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend,  James  managed  to 
crawl  out. 

"  My  best  hat  is  all  smashed ;  I  have  knocked 
a  piece  of  skin  off  my  knee,  and  my  clothes  are 
all  mud  "  (for  James  had  dressed  in  his  better- 
most,  to  meet  the  chief  of  the  Mohawks). 

"We  must  on,**  said  his  companion,  "or 
we  shall  not  be  in  season.** 

They  now  approached  the  black  mass  of  for- 
est in  front. 

"  Here  are  more  woods,**  exclaimed  the  dis- 
consolate boy.  "O,  Perk,  I  never  can  get 
through  any  more  woods.'* 


"  Life  is  worth  a  struggle,**  wlia  the  reply; 
"  go  on,  or  perish.** 

As  they  entered  the  edge  of  the  tall  pines, 
an  Indian  sprang  suddenly  in  front  of  them, 
with  uplifted,  tomahawk.  James  Trafton  for- 
got his  fatigue  in  mortal  fear,  and  could  hard- 
ly suppress  a  scream.  Perkins  uttered  the 
word  "Tanawando,"  and  the  savage  with- 
drew as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. 

"  There  are  thousands  of  them  all  around 
us,**  said  Perk. 

They  now  found  themselves  in  a  broad,  com- 
paratively smooth  path,  where  walking  was 
easy,  and  which  Traflon's  companion  appeared 
to  tread  with  perfect  readiness ;  indeed,  Perk 
was  much  more  at  home  in  the  woods  than 
in  algebra  or  Livy. 

They  now  turned  short  to  the  right,  into  a 
most  dense  forest  of  enormous  trees,  clear  of 
underbrush,  and  perceived  in  the  distance  a 
bright  light.  The  ground,  which  had  been 
level,  began  abruptly  to  descend. 

"  Now  hold  on  to  my  shoulders,  Jim,"  said 
his  companion,  as  he  carefully  threaded  his 
way  amid  the  trunks  of  trees  and  over  logs,  to 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
flowed  a  brook,  whose  murmur  sounded  loud 
in  the  still  midnight;  on  each  side  was  a  level 
space  of  about  two  rods  in  width  and  "  black 
with  horrid  shade."  As  they  turned  a  corner 
of  the  ravine,  they  burst  at  once  into  the  bright 
glare  of  a  great  ^flre,  and  Bloody-hand,  sur- 
rounded by  his  attendant  warriors,  stood  be- 
fore them.  The  spot  was  excellently  chosen 
for  scenic  effect;  from  the  side  of  the  ravine 
sprang  an  enormous  hemlock,  covered  with 
long  fringes  of  moss,  casting,  with  its  massive 
limbs,  that  peculiarly  weird  and  ghost-like 
shade  which  is  the  property  of  that  tree  when 
full  grown  and  aged. 

The  firelight  flashing  on  the  dark,  gnarled 
trunk  of  the  old  tree,  the  water  that  flowed  be- 
neath, and  the  half-naked  forms  of  the  painted 
savages,  produced  an  impression  upon  the 
mind  that  might  have  shaken  firmer  nerves 
than  those  of  James,  not  by  any  means  unaf- 
fected by  previous  terrors. 

In  front  of  the  fire,  and  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  mighty  tree,  stood  Bloody-hand,  lean- 
ing upon  a  rifle.  At  his  belt  (in  which  were 
a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife)  hung  four 
fresh  scalps;  by  another,  which  crossed  his 
breast,  hung  a  breastplate,  apparently  of  pol- 
ished silver,  which  glittered  in  the  firelight, 
and  a  massive  silver  plate  depended  from  the 
belt  that  clasped  his  waist.  His  face  and  body 
to  the  waist  —  and  also  those  of  his  attend- 
ants—  were   fearfully  painted  with  red   and 
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blick,  the  black  largelj  predominating.  Per- 
Lioi,  DOW  taking  Jamet  (more  dead  than  alive), 
hit  teeth  chatterinf;  in  bii  head,  presented  him 
to  Bloodj-hand,  a«  one  prepared  to  p^y  the 
nosom  previouilj  agreed  upon,  and  who 
dctircd  to  be  assured  of  safetj.  The  chief 
now  commenced  a  converMtion  in  his  native 
iDDgue  with  hU  attendant*.  TfaU  converaa- 
tioa  cantistcd  of  Indian  word*  without  con- 
nection, copied  Irtim  vocabularie*  which  they 
hid  found  in  the  college  library,  and  com- 
mitted, and  which  Morton,  Hill,  and  Hatha- 
11*7  (do  mean  scfaotars)  dqJared,  cost  tbem 


a  deal  'of  labor,  more  than  their  leaaona  had 
for  a  month. 

While  the  lavage*  were  thus  convening 
among  them*elTeB,  James,  who,  with  nervou* 
apprehension  and  twitching  fingers,  was  f\im- 
bling  for  the  money,  diBcovered,  to  hi*  conster- 
nation, that  the  tobacco  was  misaing.  When 
thi*  was  made  known  to  Bloodj-hand,  hi* 
nostrils  distended,  an  expression  of  terrible 
wrath  shot  across  hi*  daric  visage,  and  be 
drew  the  long  scalping-knife  from  his  belt- 
James  writhed  in  agony ;  he  clasped  his  com- 
panion around  the  neck,  and  with  the  hot  tear* 


soaring  down  hi*  cheeks,  begged  him  to  in- 
Itrcede  for  him.  I  know  where  it  is.  Perk;  it 
ii  JD  that  hole.  I  had  it  in  my  outside  pocket, 
ind  when  I  fell,  it  must  have  rolled  out 

Perkini  represented  the  matter  to  the  chief, 
md  offered  to  go  back  and  get  that  or  mure. 
Id  the  mean  time,  James  was  bound  with  withe* 
Co  a  sapling,  and  the  savages  sat  down  to  await 
the  return  of  the  meesenger.  In  about  half  an 
hoar,  —  which  leemed  an  age  to  James,  —  Per- 
kini returned  with  the  tobacco. 

The  chief  then  declared  to  Trafton  that  it 
wai  well,  and  upoa  receiving  the  money  and 


tobacco,  gave  him  hit  hand  in  t 
amity.  He  then  took  from  hia  belt  a  toma- 
hawk, —  the  head  of  which  wai  wrought  into 
the  howl  of  a  pipe,  while  the  handle,  being 
hollow,  formed  the  stem,  —  filled  it  with  tobac- 
co, then  lighted  it,  and  aftergivingafewwhifTs, 
presented  it  to  Trafton,  and  Perkins,  and  also 
to  his  attendant  savages.  This  ceremony  con- 
cluded, he  presented  James  with  a  piece  of 
birch  bark,  upon  which  some  characters  were 
drawn  with  Indian's  paint,  to  be  shown  as  a 
protection  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  signified 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  deparL 


so 
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When  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
Perkins  discovered  that  he  had  injured  his  leg, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  lie  down 
and  rest,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
James,  who  now,  in  high  spirits  at  his  de- 
liverance from  danger  and  death,  was  eager 
to  proceed  directly  to  Radcliff  Castle,  and 
there  celebrate,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 
But  Perkins  was  obstinate,  declaring  his  leg 
pained  him,  and  stretching  out  on  the  ground, 
wouldn't  budge  an  inch.  James,  not  knowing 
the  way,  was  forced  to  submit. 

After  lying,  as  James  thought,  for  an  age, 
he  took  off  his  stockings,,  and  began  to  rub 
his  leg:  while  thus  occupied,  footsteps  were 
heard ;  several  dark  forms  passed  among  the 
trees,  and  quickening  their  pace  to  a  run,  were 
soon  out  of  hearing. 

**  Who  are  those  ?  *'  asked  James. 

**  Indians,  on  a  war-path. 

**•  I  thought  I  heard  them  talking  English  to 
one  another." 

**  English  I  you  dreamed  it :  do  you  suppose 
white  men  could  see  to  run  in  such  a  night  as 
this?" 

After  the  passing  of  this  war  party,  Perkins's 
leg  grew  suddenly  better ;  he  put  on  his  stock- 
ing, and  declared  himself  able  to  proceed. 

The  party  which  had  attracted  Trafton's  at- 
tention were  Bloody-hand  and  his  associates, 
making  all  haste  to  Radcliff  Castle,  in  order  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  paint,  doff  their  In- 
dian costume,  and  be  in  a  state  of  preparation 
to  receive  and  congratulate  their  victim  upon 
his  return. 

Slowly,  with  the  aid  of  his  companion's  arm, 
and  a  stake  from  the  fence  in  lieu  of  a  cane, 
Perkins  limped  along;  but  as  they  neared  the 
village,  and  he  saw  a  light  placed  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  against  one  of  the  upper  sashes 
of  a  window  in  the  castle,  his  lameness  left 
him  in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  and  he  was 
able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever. 

Upon  entering  the  castle  they  found  a  boun- 
tiful collation  in  readiness ;  pipes  and  tobac- 
co on  the  table,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  remark,  was  the  same  weed  James,  with  per- 
turbation, had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sav* 
age,  while  the  money  he  had  given  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  entertainment. 

Morton,  Richardson,  and  Hill  were  getting 
the  lesson  for  morning  recitation ;  the  others 
were  laughing  and  smoking.  Fervent  were 
the  hand-shakings,  and  congratulations  with 
which  James  Trafton  was  received  by  his  re- 
joicing friends. 

**  Why,  Jim,"  said  Morton,  **  how  pale  you 
lookl" 


**  Pale !  O,  Morton,  you  don't  know  what 
I've  been  through.  Does  he,  Perk  ?  I  guess 
you'd  look  pale,  had  you  been  through  what  I 
have,  to  stand  before  that  awful  chief." 

*♦  Why,  we  know  i  haven't  we  met  him,  and 
ransomed  ourselves?" 

"  O,  but  he's  worse  now.  I  tell  you  he  is 
awful.  There  were  bloody  scalps  hanging  to 
his  belt,  and  he  was  so  large  I  could  hardly 
see  to  the  top  of  his  head." 

"  Was  he  bigger  than  I  am  ?  " 

^* Bigger  than  you  I  He  was  as  big  as  four 
of  you.  Mort,  dqn't  you  think,  I  fell  into  a 
hole,  lost  the  tobacco,  and  never  missed  it  till 
we  got  there,  and  wanted  it  to  give  to  the 
chief." 

*♦  That  was  bad,"  said  Richardson.  "  What 
did  Bloody-hand  say  to  that?" 

'*  He  looked  threatening,  and  drew  his 
bloody  knife  from  his  belt,  the  blood  dripping 
from  it.  I  gave  myself  up  for  a  dead  man 
then ;  but  Perkins  saved  my  life.  He  told  the 
chief  how  it  was,  and  went  and  got  it;  but 
they  tied  me  till  he  came.  See  here,  what  he 
gave  me ; "  and  he  showed  them  the  piece  of 
birch  bark,  which  they  examined  with  great 
curiosity. 

It  was  break  of  day  when  their  repast  was 
concluded.  Morton,  Hill,  and  Richardson, 
under  the  stimulus  of  strong  tea,  spent  the 
time,  till  the  bell  rang  for  morning  prayers, 
upon  their  lessons.  The  others  flung  them- 
selves upon  the  beds  and  lounges,  and  went  to 
sleep.  When  the  bell  rang,  all  went  to  pray- 
ers, from  there  to  recitations. 

The  next  student  below  Morton,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  was  Murray;  the  next  above, 
Lincoln. 

"John,"  said  Morton,  "I've  been  up  all 
night.  Wake  me  up. when  Lincoln  has  recit- 
ed; "  and  laying  his  head  down  on  Murray's 
shoulder,  was  sound  asleep  in  a  moment. 
When  his  turn  came,  Murray  waked  him  up, 
put  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  his  finger  on  the 
passage.  Morton  staggered  to  his  feet,  con- 
strued the  passage,  made  a  splendid  recitation, 
sat  down,  laid  his  head  on  Lincoln's  shoulder, 
and  was  asleep  again  before  Murray  had 
finished  his  recitation. 

Morton,  with  all  his  abilities,  was  poor,  and, 
too  proud  to  receive  aid  from  a  society  which 
helped  Hathaway,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
chores  for  some  of  the  professors  and  the 
president  —  sawing  wood,  taking  care  of  their 
gardens,  &c.  Professor  N.,  with  whom  Mor- 
ton was  a  special  favorite,  employed  him  a 
great  deal,  as  he  owned  and  cultivated  more 
land  than  the  rest. 
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It  wms  a  scorching  hot  morning.  Not  a 
breatii  of  air  was  stirring.  Morton,  returning 
from  breakfast,  had  flung  himself  on  the  bed, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  intending  to  sleep  till 
study  hours,  haying  engaged  another  student 
to  wake  him. 

He  had  but  just  lost  himself,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  a  rap  on  the  door,  and  Professor 
N.  entered. 

'*Are  you  unwell?"  he  inquired,  noticing 
the  haggard  appearance  of  his  favorite. 

*'  No,  sir;  only  a  little  sleepy." 

"  You  apply  yourself  too  closely,  Morton. 
You  must  not  sacrifice  your  health.  I  think  a 
little  exercise  will  do  you  good.  I  have  a 
piece  of  oats  I  want  you  to  mow.  They  are 
full  in  the  milk.  I  want  them  mowed  in  just 
this  stale  to  give  my  horse  for  fodder,  without 
threshing.  You  can  work  till  study  hour,  and 
then  again  at  night,  and  rake  them  up  to- 
morrow.** 

'^I  will  come  over  directly,  sir,"  replied 
Morton,  who  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  professor 
be  had  been  up  all  night. 

*'  O !  01*'  groaned  Morton,  as  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  **  My  head  feels  as  big  as  a  bass  drum, 
and  aches  as  though  it  would  split  open ;  and 
now  IVe  got  to  go  and  mow  oats  this  scorch- 
ing-hot morning,  and  I  don't  feel  as  though  I 
could  drag  one  foot  after  the  other.  Well, 
Btoody-hand,  you  must  face  the  music.  If 
boys  will  dance,  they  must  expect  to  pay  the 
fiddler;"  and  stripping  himself  of  his  outer 
garments,  he  went  reluctantly  to  his  labor. 

Day  after  day  passed,  suns  rose  and  set, 
men  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  as 
though  the  Mohawk  tribe  had  not  broken 
loose,  and  Bloody-hand,  with  his  screeching 
warriors,  were  not  on  the  war-path;  while 
Trafton,  with  the  piece  of  birch  bark  secreted 
as  an  amulet  about  his  person,  was  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  hear  the  silence  of  mid- 
night broken  by  the  terrific  war-whoop,  and 
the  sky  red  with  conflagration.  Great  was  his 
rage  when  it  became  evident,  even  to  his  ob- 
tuse intellect,  that  he  had  been  most  essen- 
tially hoaxed.  1 

He  at  length  reproached  his  companions 
with  the  outrage,  which,  to  his  astonishment, 
they,  so  far  from  denying,  or  even  apologizing 
far,  made  light  of,  assuring  him,  if  he  would 
keep  the  secret,  they  would;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  let  it  out,  he  would  not  only  never 
hear  the  last  of  it,  and  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  college,  but  that,  some  cold 
night  in  the  winter,  they  would  take  him  out 
of  bed,  put  him  under  the  pump,  and  pump 


him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Terrified  by 
these  threats,  and  further  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  if  he  had  been  compelled  to 
provide  the  collation,  he  had  at  least  eaten  a 
good  share  of  it,  he  concluded  to  keep  it 
an    inviolable   8e(5ret-^the  wisest   thing  he 

ever  did. 

Cvo  as  ooxxiHusix] 


BOniDABIBS. 


A  CCORDING  to  the  Jewish  historian  Jo- 
•^^-  sephus,  it  was  Cain  who  introduced  a 
change  in  that  way  of  simplicity  wherein  men 
lived  before.  He,  too,  was  the  author  of 
weights  and  measures.  "And  whereas  they 
lived  innocently  and  generously  before,"  says 
the  historian,  **  while  they  knew  nothing  of 
such  arts,  he  changed  the  world  into  cun- 
ning and  craftiness.  He,  first  o£  all,  set 
boundaries  about  lands." 

The  Israelites  were  long  a  pastoral  people, 
and  even  after  they  began  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  they  had  a  lingering  no- 
tion that  the  tending  of  flocks  was  an  honester 
way  of  gaining  a  living  than  tilling  the 
ground.  The  same  notion  crops  out  in  the 
writings  of  other  ancient  nations.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  believed  in  a  good  old  time,  —  a 
golden  age,  —  when  bolts  and  bars  were  not 
needed,  and  when  such  a  thing  as  property 
was  not  known.  The  idea  that  the  gifts  of 
nature,  such  as  earth,  air,  and  water,  ought  to 
be  free  to  everybody,  gave  rise  to  stories  like 
the  following,  which  we  borrow  from  an  old 
Greek  writer :  — 

There  was  a  kind  of  bean  which  had  never 
produced  fruit,  except  in  Egypt,  until  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  when  some 
of  them,  happening  to  spring  up  in  a  certain 
marsh  in  Epirus,  grew  for  two  years,  and  bore 
fruit.  At  this  time  Alexander  placed  a  guard 
over  them,  and  not  only  forbade  any  one  to 
pick  them,  but  gave  orders  to  let  no  one  ap- 
proach the  place.  On  this  the  marsh  dried 
up,  and  never  after  produced  beans,  or  fur- 
nished any  water. 

Something  very  like  this  happened  at 
Bdepsus;  for,  at  a  distance  from  all  other 
waters,  there  was  a  spring  sending  forth  cold 
water,  not  far  from  the  sea ;  and  invalids  who 
drank  this  water  were  greatly  benefited,  on 
which  account  many  repaired  thither  from 
great  distances  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
water.  But  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  wish- 
ing to  be  economical  with  respect  to  it,  im- 
posed a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  those  who  drank  it ; 
and  on  this  the  spring  dried  up.    In  the  Troas, 
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toO|  in  former  times,  all  who  wished  it  were  at 
liberty  to  draw  water  from  the  Tragasaean 
Lake.  But  when  Lysimachus  became  ruler 
there,  and  put  a  tax  on  it,  the  lake  disap- 
peared; but  when  the  tax  was  remitted,  and 
the  place  left  free,  the  water  came  again. 

No  one  now  supposes  that  any  amount  of 
taxation  will  dry  up  a  mineral  spring;  but 
there  are,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  many 
who  believe  in  the  theory  that  the  earth  should 
not  be  considered  as  property,  and  that  one 
generation  has  no  right  to  take  up  all  the  land 
in  a  country,  and  make  the  next  pay  for  house- 
lots  and  potato-fields.  But  whether  right  or 
wrong,  it  was  long  ago  found  to  be  very  con- 
venient to  consider  land  as  property,  and  to 
mark  boundaries  in  some  permanent  manner. 
In  the  time  of  Moses,  a  curse  was  pronounced 
on  any  one  who  should  remove  his  neighbor's 
landmark.  In  Egypt  the  restoration  of  the 
landmarks,  after  the  annual  inundations,  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  science  of 
geometry;  and  the  Romans  placed  their 
boundaries  and  landmarks  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  special  divinity. 

In  the  case  of  kingdoms,  empires,  and  states 
of  any  class,  no  people  has  ever  been  troubled 
with  any  scruples  about  making  the  limits,  or 
even  about  enlarging  them  when  a  good  op- 
portunity offered. 

The  pillars  set  up,  and  the  tablets  cut  on 
rocks,  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  ancient  king- 
doms, or  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  con- 
querors, sometimes  had  inscriptions  carved 
upon  them  in  two  or  three  languages.  Many 
of  those  inscriptions  have  remained  to  the 
present  day;  and  now,  after  they  have  been 
counted  among  the  darkest  of  enigmas  for 
centuries,  and  after  the  very  names  of  the 
languages  in  which  some  of  them  are  written 
have  been  lost,  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
have  begun  to  translate  them.  How  difficult 
this  work  of  deciphering  has  been,  how  well 
those  engaged  in  it  have  succeeded,  and  how 
valuable  many  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  are, 
we  may  have  time  to  relate  some  future  day. 

^■^  In  the  battle  of  Poictiers  (1356),  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Crecy  (1346),  the  English  victory 
over  the  French  and  their  allies  was  mainly 
due  to  the  sturdy  English  archers.  Infantry, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages,  had 
been  held  of  little  account,  and  the  strength  of 
an  army  was  supposed  to  consist  in  its  heavy 
cavalry.  So  severe  was  the  lesson  the  French 
received  at  Poictiers,  that  for  some  time  after 
that  defeat,  all  games,  except  archery,  were 
prohibited  in  France.  ^ 


A  0HBI8T1CAS  ADTENTUSE. 

BY  ANNIE  MOORB. 

ON  Christmas  eve,  Harry  Willard  went  to 
bed  at  eight  o'clock,  his  usual  hour.  He 
had  been  busy  that  day,  —  v^f^busy,  —  finish- 
ing a  few  Christmas  gifts  for  his  friends. 

He  had  made  two  nice  silk  winders  of  cedar 
wood  —  one  for  his  mother,  and  one  for  his 
cousin,  little  Lucy  Gray.  He  had  made,  be- 
sides, a  pen- wiper  and  a  book-mark.  His 
father  was  to  take  his  choice  of  these,  and  the 
other  was  to  be  given  to  brother  Will.  That 
was  doing  very  well  as  to  presents,  for  a  boy 
of  eight. 

And  now  he  had  hung  up  his  stocking  in 
the  nursery,  for  Santa  Claus,  and  his  mother 
had  heard  him  say  his  prayers,  and  had  kissed 
him  good  night,  and  tucked  him  in,  all  snug 
and  warm,  and  he  was  sound  asleep;  when 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  heard  a  faint  ringing,  — 
and  saw  —  Santa  Claus  himself  I  standing  by 
his  bedside. 

*  *  Merry  Christmas,  my  boy  I  Are  you  awake 
at  last?'*  said  Santa  Claus.  '*I  have  been 
shaking  these  bells  at  your  ear  for  five  min- 
utes, at  least.  What  do  you  say  to  a  sleigh- 
ride  with  me?  I  want  a  boy  to  hold  my  rein- 
deer.   Do  you  mind  the  cold  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,"  said  Harry.  He  thought  it  best 
to  be  polite,  though  he  was  hardly  frightened 
at  all.  He  was  quite  wide  awake  by  this  time, 
and  wondering  about  Santa  Claus.  He  looked 
exactly  like  the  portraits  of  him. 

And  how  droll  it  was  that  he  should  come 
and  wake  him,  when  we  always  suppose  he 
comes  *'  on  the  sly,"  and  is  particularly  care- 
ful that  the  ckildrem  should  not  see  him.  And 
then  that  string  of  silver  bells  1  Just  what  he 
wanted  for  his  sled. 

'^  Did  you  ever  drive  a  reindeer?  "  said  San- 
ta Claus. 

**No,  sir,"  said  Harry;  "but  I've  helped 
drive  old  Major,  out  at  our  farm." 

"  Have  you,  indeed  I  Come,  then.  Softly. 
Don't  wake  papa  and  mamma.  They're  tired, 
no  doubt,  and,  besides,  maybe  they  wouldn't 
trust  you  with  me.  But  I'll  bring  you  back 
safely  again." 

So  Harry  got  up  quietly  and  went  into  the 
nursery,  where  his  clothes  were,  and  jumped 
out  of  his  flannel  night-gown  and  into  his 
jacket  and  trousers.  O,  how  the  buttons  both- 
ered him  I  He  never  had  such  trouble  with 
them.  Santa  Claus  was  obliged  to  help  him, 
and  even  ke  couldn't  do  it  very  well. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Santa  Claus  looked 
about  a  little.  The  moon  made  the  room  quite 
light 
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•*  Aha !  **  said  he.  **  You  expect  that  stock- 
ing to  btf  filled,  I  suppose.    We'll  see  about  it." 

Then  he  went  to  the  dressing-table,  and 
combed  the  melting  snow  out  of  his  long 
beard,  and  then  he  tried  on  brother  Will's 
cap,  that  was  lying  there,  and  looked  at  him- 
self In  the  glass.  It  was  so  funny  Harry  could 
hardly  help  laughing.  Then  he  opened  the 
box  of  medicines. 

^*'  Supposing  you  take  a  few  globules  before 
TOO  Start,"  said  he,  "  to  keep  you  from  taking 
cold.     Do  you  know  what's  good  for  a  cold  ?  " 

"I  believe  my  mother  gives  me  aconite," 
said  Harry. 

"  Aconite  it  is,  then,"  said  Santa  Claus,  giv- 
ing him  the  bottle. 

Just  then  he  saw  some  peanuts  of  Harry's 
in  a  basket. 

''While  you  finish  dressing,  I'll  nibble  at 
these  peanuts,  a  little,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Harry. 

So  he  sat  down  by  the  nursery  fire,  and  ate 
peanuts,  and  put  the  shells  very  carefully  into 
the  cover  of  the  match-box.  At  the  same  time 
Harry  put  on  his  warm  coat  and  mittens,  and 
rubber  boots. 

When  he  was  dressed,  Santa  Claus  took  a 
match  off  the  mantel-piece,  and  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  gave  the  string  of  bells  a  fling  over 
his  head,  right  into  Harry's  stocking,  and 
then  took  Harry  on  his  back,  and  away  they 
vent  up  the  chimney. 

There  was  a  little  fire  on  the  hearth,  but 
they  were  all  the  better  for  that,  for  it  gave 
them  a  good  warming. 

Outside  the  chimney  stood  the  sleigh,  with 
the  reindeer,  just  as  it  is  in  the  pictures.  The 
>leigh  was  full  of  playthings  —  bats,  balls, 
kites,  guns,  dolls,  books,  —  O,  every th ingycu 
could  possibly  think  of. 

The  reindeer  were  pawing  and  prancing, 
and  who  was  holding  them,  to  be  sure ;  but 
Harry's  friend  and  schoolmate,  Jimmy  Green  I 

"Hallo,  Harry  I"  said  Jimmy. 

"  Hallo !  "  said  Harry. 

'* Jump  in,  my  boy,"  said  Santa  Claus ;  and 
he  tucked  hhn  in,  all  warm  and  snug,  just  as  his 
mother  did  that  night,  and  gave  him  a  pair  of 
for  mittens  to  wear  over  his  woollen  ones. 

**  Now  hold  the  reins  tight  while  I'm  gone," 
said  he;  and  he  took  Jimmy  Green  and  trotted 
off  with  him,  and  down  the  chimney  of  the 
next  bouse  but  one. 

He  was  back  in  two  minutes. 

"Do  you  drink  mulled  wine,  my  boy?" 
•aid  he. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Harry,  "  I  had  some  once." 

" Did  it  get  into  your  head?  " 
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No,  sir,  it  only  made  my  knees  and  elbows 
feel  a  little  crazy." 

**  Wait  a  bit,  then,  till  I  go  and  warm  this 
at  the  street  lamp." 

While  he  was  gone,  Harry  looked  about  him 
a  little. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  He  j^ad  never  been 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  before ;  and 
here  he  was,  up  on  the  roof  of  the  house ! 

The  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon 
shone  bright  on  the  snow. 

It  was  cold  as  Greenland ;  but  he  was  all 
wrapped  up  in  furs,  excepting  the  tip  of  his 
little  nose,  and  that  was  not  cold. 

He  always  liked  to  drive,  and  his  mother 
wouldn't  let  him;  and  now  he  was  holding 
eight  lively  little  reindeer,  no  bigger  than 
Carlo. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  "jolly." 

Just  then  Santa  Claus  came  back  with  the 
hot  wine,  and  gave  him  a  mugful.  It  warmed 
him  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  toes. 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  fight  a  two-headed 
Welsh  giant,  almost. 

Then  Santa  Claus  jumped  into  the  sleigh^ 
and  took  the  reins  and  drove  on. 

"  I've  been  in  this  business  yesLta  and  years," 
said  he,  '*  and  I  never  had  any  trouble  with 
reindeer  before.  But  I've  changed  old  Dunder 
and  Blitzen,  my  leaders,  for  two  new  ones. 
Express  and  Telegraph,  and  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  cheated.  They  won't  stand,  and  they 
shy  at  chimney-pots.  However,  I'll  give  them 
a  fair  trial.  They  go  well.  Hie  on,  Express  I 
Hie  on,  Telegraph  I  O,  here  we  are.  I  musn't 
forget  little  Lucy  Gray." 

So  he  gave  the  reins  to  Harry,  and  chose  a 
oeautiful  paint-box  (just  what  Lncy  wantedt 
for  she  had  told  Harry  so),  and  a  doll,  and  a 
Fairy-book,  and  popped  down  the  chimney 
with  them.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back, 
out  of  breath,  and  laughing  as  if  he'd  kill 
himself. 

**  Bless  my  stars,"  said  he,  "  little  Lucy  al- 
most caught  me.  She  turned  over  and  opened 
her  eyes  just  as  I  was  coming  away." 

Then  they  were  off  again,  and  Santa  Claus 
asked  Harry  what  he  had  been  doing  himself 
in  the  way  of  presents.  Harry  told  him  about 
the  silk- winders. 

"  Silk-winders?  "  said  he.  «*  They  like  those 
—  do  they?  I'll  remember  it  for  next  Christ- 
mas.   Take  these  reins  a  moment." 

So  he  took  out  his  memorandum  book,  and 
made  a  note  of  it. 

Then  they  went  on. 

They  passed  some  houses  where  Santa  Claus 
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said  there  was  neither  chick  nor  child,  —  and 
some  others,  where  the  children  had  grown  too 
large  to  hang  up  their  stockingR,  or  the  stock- 
ings had  grown  too  large  to  be  filled.  And 
once  when  they  had  stopped,  Santa  Claus 
said,  **  Tommy  Griffin  lives  here.  He's  rather 
cross  to  his  sisters,  and  he  threw  stones  at  a 
poor  cat  one  *day ;  but  perhaps  it  will  make 
him  better  to  have  something.  I'll  give  him 
a  story  of  a  good  boy." 

They  went  to  a  great  many  houses ;  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  Harry  thought;  any  way,  fifty. 
And  at  last,  when  Santa  Claus  came  back 
from  one  house,  he  brought  a  little  boy  with 
him  (Harry  didn't  know  him),  and  put  him 
into  the  sleigh  to  hold  the  reindeer. 

**  YouVe  been  out  long  enough,  my  boy," 
said  he  to  Harry.  "It's  after  one  o'clock. 
You're  a  fine  fellow,  and  I'm  obliged  to  you." 

Then  he  took  him  on  his  back  again^  and 
went  down  the  nursery  chimney. 

"  Now  undress  yourself  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  I  will  tuck  you  in,"  said  Santa  Claus. 

So  Harry  made  haste,  and  was  soon  in  his 
snug  little  bed  again,  and  Santa  Claus  tucked 
him  in. 

"  All  right,  my  boy?  "  said  he. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Harry. 

"Good  by,  then,  and  a. menry  Christmas," 
said  he,  and  disappeared. 

When  Harry  awoke  in  the  morning,  he 
looked  in  his  stocking,  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
were  the  same  silver  bells  Santa  Claus  had 
shaken  at  him  (besides  a  new  ball,  and  a 
whistle,  and  a  good  many  other  things),  and 
there  were  the  peanut  shells  in  the  cover  of 
the  match-box. 

So  he  told  his  father  and  mother  of  his  ad- 
venture. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  piece  of  cheese,  at 
tea,  my  dear?  "  said  his  mother.  "  I  told  you 
it  would  make  dreams." 

But  after  breakfast,  coitssa  Lucy  Gray  came 
and  brought  her  presents  for  Harry  to  see ; 
and  there  was  the  very  same  paint-box,  and 
the  doll,  and  the  booln  that  Santa  Claus  had 
selected  for  her;  Mnd  more  ^slu  that,  as  soon 
as  she  came  in,  she  said,  — 

"  O,  Harry  I  I  woke  up  last  night  and  saw 
Santa  Claus  just  going  up  the  chimney !  " 

"  Did  you  eat  cheese  for  tea?  "  said  Harry. 

"No I"  said  Lucy. 

After  /Aa/,  I  leave  you  to  decide  whether 
this  was  a  dream,  or  a  real  adventure. 


Remember  this  proverb,  boys :  "  A  kiss 

it  worth  a  thousand  kicks." 


EEEpnra  a  diast. 

BY  GERTRUDE. 

"VT'OU  sec  them  everywhere,  each  bookstore 

•*•  window  vying  with  its  neighbor  to  pro- 
duce the  most  tempting  display.  You  might 
think,  with  some  reason,  that  the  supply  would 
not  be  quite  so  good  now  that  the  first  few  days 
of  the  New  Year  are  gone;  but,  as  I  look  into 
the  stores,  my  eye  is  attracted  by  an  array 
which  would  give  each  reader  of  "  Oliver  Op- 
tic "  a  choice  which  could  not  fail  to  please  the 
most  fastidious. 

If  you  want  to  make  father  a  present,  there 
is  a  good,  substantial,  leather-bound  book, 
just  fit  to  keep  all  his  business  memoranda  in. 
If  mother  is  to  be  favored,  a  neat,  compact 
little  russet-covered  volume  can  be  selected ;  . 
on  which,  if  you  like,  her  name  can  be 
printed  in  gilded  letters.  Then  there  are 
dainty  ones,  all  decked  in  brown  and  gold, 
for  the  young  ladies,  more  usable  ones  for 
the  boys,  and  even  the  cunning  little  books, 
with  their  mites  of  pencils,  for  the  little  sisters, 
who  feel  neglected  if  they  do  not  have  some- 
thing to  write  in.  In  laying  aside  my  record 
of  1870,  I  take  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  the 
first  diary  which  made  my  heart  beat  high  wi^h 
pride,  never  so  perfectly  arranged  as  those  you 
have  this  year.  It  is  worn  and  dingy,  its  little 
stumpy  pencil  bearing  the  marks  of  teeth  and 
unskilful  sharpening.  The  first  entry  bears 
date  January  3,  1840,  and  reads  thus :  -r 

"  Billy  Perkins  pulled  my  kitty's  tail,  and  I 
Jkate  him." 

There  is  tragedy  for  you  I  And  I  remember 
to  this  day  the  storm  of  grief  and  passion  of 
which  that  was  the  expression. 

Billy  lived  across  the  street,  and,  with  a  lit- 
tle cousin  who  was  then  visiting  him,  was  a 
favorite  playmate  of  mine.  But,  alas  I  dissen- 
sion sprang  up  between  us.  I  had  a  beautiful 
black  and  white  kitten  named  Fanny,  the  pride 
and  delight  of  my  childish  heart,  and  the 
sharer  of  all  my  visits.  Unfortunately,  Billy 
wouid  pull  her  tail  every  time  an  opportunity 
offered,  in  spite  of  my  intense  indignation. 
This  time  Billy's  mother  came  over  to  spend 
the  evening  with  mine,  and  said  to  me,  — 

"Now,  you  take  Fanny,  and  go  over  and 
play  with  the  children ;  for  I  have  told  Billy, 
if  he  pulls  kitty's  tail,  he  shall  go  right  to  bed.** 

Content  and  happy  with  this  protection  for 
my  pet,  I  spent  a  merry  evening.  When  our 
romp  was  quieting  down,  as  eyes  began  to 
grow,  heavy,  Billy  remarked,  — 

"  I'm  tired  playing  with  girls,  and  am  off  to 
bed ; "  so  saying,  and  before  I  knew  his  pur- 
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poce,  he  seised  poor  Fan  with  a  twist  which 
•ent  her  under  the  table  howling  with  pain, 
while  he  disappeared  up  etairs.  I  Went  home 
in  a  shower  of  tears,  which,  however,  only 
dampened  poor  puss.  I  can  laugh  at  it  now, 
t»  heartilT  as  jou  will,  some  day,  over  like 
entries  made  in  your  books  in  iSyt. 

Now,  my  dear  readers,  I  should  not  dare  as- 
tame  for  myself  a  place  in  the** head  work** 
department ;  but  let  me  slip  in  a  question  here, 
imobserved,  I  hope,  by  Mr.  Oliver's  keen  optic. 
What  is  it  that  all  of  us  are  more  willing  to 
buy,  and  pay  for  very  dearly  sometimes,  rather 
than  user  and  profit  by,  that  of  another,  how- 
ever freely  it  may  be  offered? 

Some  of  you  wise  ones  wili  be  ready  to  an- 
twer'the  query  as  soon  as  read ;  but  to  others, 
vhose  thoughts  do  not  work  so  rapidly,  I  may, 
perhaps,  illustrate  the  answer. 

Should  you  be  teasing  a  lobster,  as  I  have 
leen  boys  do,  and  a  man,  who  knows  their 
habits  welt,  should  say,  "  Careful  there,  boys  I 
They  pinch  terribly,  if  they  catch  a  finger.  I 
tried  Ihem  once  with  a  toe."  My  advice  to  you 
voald  be  to  use  that  man's  enperienee,  and  save 
yourself  the  pain  of  making  it  personal. 

Diaries,  such  as  many  of  tts  ke€p,  are  mere 
VQDords  of  pHvate  thoughts  and  personal  ex- 
perience ;  and  as  such  alone,  it  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  wri€e  them  —  Sometimeis  a  great  relief; 
but  this  is  hardly  enough,  they  may  be  made 
so  much  more  valuable.  I  thought  I  would 
give  you  some  extratts  from  one  of  mine,  a 
third,  or  even  half  way  up  from  the  little  num- 
ber one,  whose  first  leaf  I  showed  you ;  but  I 
confess  that,  glancing  through  thera^  I  hastily 
tncked  them  back  with  a  flushed  cheek,  which 
plainly  told  my  shame  In  owning  them  was 
too  great  to  give  anybody  a  chance  to  profit 
by  my  foolishness. 

We  often  hear  people  say,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  **  I  am  going  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.**  This  is  what  we  all  should  do, 
if  we  attempt  keeping  a  diary  at  all ;  and  not 
only  turn  a  new  leaf  every  day  for  a  few  weeks, 
bat  keep  on  turning  one  every  day,  till  the  last 
one  ttU»  OS  our  year's  record  is  finished,  and 
no  word  or  deed  can  be  recalled. 

Regularity  and  perseverance  will  help  us  to 
make  them  useful ;  and  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  dates  makes  it  impossible  to  mis^ 
take,  though  the  habit  of  writing  them  coiv 
redly  16  not  strengthened  by  having  it  done 
ibr  us.  As  we  generally  write  a^t  the  ck>^e  of 
the  day,  we  naturally  note  its  more  prominent 
thoughts  or  events ;  but  we  are  apt  to'  make 
•fir  range  i0O  wmaliy  to  confine  oof  pencil  to 
the  family,  or  the  circle  of  familiar  friends. 


We  should  go  out  of  this,  and  take  notes  from 
the  world  at  large.  Perhaps  the  death  of 
some  great  and  wise  man  is  announced.  Put 
it  down,  with  a  comment  upon  the  particular 
qualities  or  talents  which  distinguished  him. 
If  you  attend  a  lecture  or  concert,  ma  ke  a  note 
of  the  name  of  the  speaker  or  singer,  the  sub- 
ject, and  what  you  thought  of  it  If  an  y  new 
rule  is  given  in  school,  touching  studies  or 
conduct,  there  is  no  surer  way  to  retain  it  in 
the  memory. 

If  any  duty  is  to  be  attended  to  upon  a  fn^ 
ture  given  day,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  to  that 
date,  and  make  .a  note  of  it,  for  you  will  be 
sure  to  see  it  the  day  be/ore.  I  hope,  however, 
none  of  you  will  be  so  forgetful  as  to  need  thlA 
reminder  as  much  as  a  friend  of  mine,  who, 
being  asked  upon  one  occasion  why  he  allovred 
his  hair  to  grow  so  long  and  cough,  hastily 
ran  his  eye  over  his  note-book,  and  replied,  — ' 

"  I  usually  have  it  cut  once  a  month,  and'to 
be  sure,  before  I  leave  the  barber's  chair,  I 
make  a  note  a  month  ahead,  and  when  I  come 
to  it,  I  know  it  is  time  to  go  again ;  but  I  wntf 
in  a  hurry  the  last  time,  and  forgot  my  note, 
and  have  gone  nearly  three  months  with  thi^ 
rough-looking  head." 

If  you  have  never  tried  the  experiment,  yoi^ 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  useful,  and  oft- 
times  how  very  satisfactory,  it  is  to  have  a  fit- 
tie  note  of  various  occurrences,  with  the  proper 
dates. 

In  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls,  there 
was  one  little  maiden,  who,  from  her  precise 
ways  and  grave  demeanor,  was  called  by  all 
the  family,  save  mother.  Miss  Prim.  Miss 
Prim  kept  a  diary,  and,  though  she  was  only  a 
little  girl,  and  hardly  old  enough  to  see  much 
beyond  the  home  circle,  her  little  book  was 
found  to  be  of  great  use.  Did  mother  try  in 
vain  to  remember  when  she  made  the  first  new 
sweet  spring  butter.  Miss  Prim  runs  for  her 
diary,  and  saj's,  — 

"Why,  mother,  it  was  the  15th  of  May. 
You  let  me  stamp  the  pine-apple  on  it** 

If  father  and  a  neighbor  dispute  about  the 
date  of  the  first  show-storm,  little  Prim  is 
called  with  her  notes,  and,  perched  on  father's 
knee,  tells  them  it  was  November  18. 

As  for  the  brothers  and  sisters,  they  some- 
times drop  "Miss  Prun,"  and  call  her  "Little 
Memory." 

From  the  text  of  last  Sunday's  sermon,  to 
the  age  of  the  chickens,  and  the  planting  of 
the  early  peas,  they  all  go  to  Prim ;  and  when 
New  Year's  came  ronnd,  after  her  first  year's 
experience,  she  had  a  large,  handsome  book, 
fit  to  chronicle  everything. 
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Not  manjr  years  ago,  a  boy  of  sixteen  said 
to  me,  — 

*'  I  have  found  a  new  rule  for  growing  wise, 
namely,  to  learn  every  day,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstand two  facts." 

This  he  meant  aside  from  his  usual  studies, 
and  when  learned,  they  were  written  in  his 
diary.    I  asked  him,  "  What  is  your  first  fact?" 

"  That,  if  I  learn  two  things  every  day  for  a 
year,  I  shall  have  seven  hundred  and  thirty  at 
its  close ;  and,  as  '  knowledge  is  power,'  yes, 
«nd  riches,  too,  I  shall  some  day  be  rich  and 
powerful/* 

And  I  dare  say  his  words  were  prophetic. 

Looking  through  his  book,  I  found  such  en- 
tries as  this :  — 

**yan,  ID.  —  Learned  the  process  of  making 
pins  to-day. 

*'a.  —  How  the  edges  of  books  are  cut 
smooth. 

*'  II.  —Learned  how  horseshoes  are  made. 

"  3.  —  A  simple  rule  for  calculating  interest. 

"i2.  —  Went  to  the  telegraph  office,  and 
tried  to  understand  how  the  electricity  worked, 
but  could  not  make  it  out  very  well.  Shall 
try  again. 

*'  2.  —  Tried  to  find  who  was  the  author  of 
the  letters  signed  'Junius.'  Learned  that  no- 
body knew  any  better  than  myself." 

I  wish  some  of  our  friends  would  give  us, 
some  time,  some  selections  from  the  bright 
new  books  they  are  now  beginning. 


THE  OOLDEV  AXE. 

A  FABIiB  IN  V£BSB. 

(SBB  FBONTISPZBOB.} 
BY  SAMUBL  BURKHAM. 

A  WOODMAN  was  workingbeside  a  stream 
His  axe  gave  many  a  glittering  gleam, 
As  with  sturdy  stroke 
The  gnarled  old  oak 
Gave  fitfully  forth  its  chip  by  chip. 
Clean  cut  by  the  sharp-edged  axe*s  lip ; 
And  branching  limbs,  high  up  in  air, 
Began  to  sway  now  here,  now  there, 
As  the  severed  sinews,  one  by  one, 
Lay  bare  to  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Whack!  crack  I 
Crack  1  whack  1 
And  echoes  flung  their  voices  back. 
The  woodman  smiled  as  strokes  fell  fast, 
And  hurried  on  to  strike  the  last,  -— 
When  losing  his  grip, 
The  axe  did  slip 


Out  from  his  hands  down  into  the  stream. 
And  sank  from  sight  with  a  glittering  gleam. 
While  the  waters  splashed,  and  rippled  away. 
And  seemed  to  laugh  in  derisive  way,  — • 
While  down  on  the  bank,  in  utter  dismay, 

The  woodman  sank  * 

In  the  grasses  dank, 
And  tears  did  start  from  each  watery  eye, 
Which  saw  no  aid  in  earth  or  sky. 
The  branches  aloft  mocked  his  despair, 
And  dropped  their  acorns  in  his  hair, 
And  seemed  to  sway  in  very  delight 
At  the  mourning  woodman's  sorry  plight. 

Now,  these  were  the  days 
We  read  of  in  plays. 
When  goblins,  and  fairies,  and  naiads,  and 

satyrs. 
Had  much  to  do  with  humanitjr's  matters, 
And  talked, 
And  walked. 
And  chattered,  and  sung, 
And  played. 
And  strayed 
Woods  and  waters  among, 
And  cut  up  their  pranks, 
Witli  curses  and  thanks 
From  those  who,  according  to  what  they  119- 

ceived. 
Good  or  ill  of  those  creatures  fully  believed. 

Now  Mercury  heard. 

First,  the  crash  of  the  axe. 

Then,  the  splash  of  the  axe. 
And  quickly  a  word 

Of  inquiry  put  to  the  woodman  affrighted. 
Who,  as  if  a  live  ghost  at  his  feet  had  alighted. 

Sank  back  in  alarm 

All  fearful  of  harm. 

Scarce  raising  his  head. 

He  modestly  said. 
How  in  cutting  the  oak  the  axe  had  *'  cut  stick  ** 
And  was  now  far  away  on  the  road  to  Old  Nick. 

Then  Mercury  stooped.      When  he  rose,  he 

did  hold. 
All  dripping  with  water,  an  axe  made  of  gold ; 

**  Not  mine,  my  dear  good  man. 

Not  mine,"  said  the  woodman. 

Again  dipped  old  Mercury  into  the  stream. 
And  bright,  in  his  hand,  did  a  silver  axe  gleam  ; 
**  Not  mine,  my  dear  good  man. 
Not  mine,"  said  the  woodman. 
**  Neither  silver  nor  ^old  was  the  axe  I  have 

lost; 
Twas  of  steel;  and  of  course  of  much  smaller 
cost; 
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And  though  I  am  poor,  there's  nothing  will 

make 
it  honest  the  things  of  another  to  take." 

Again  Mercurj  down  in  the  water  did  feel, 
And  this  time  brought  up  an  axe  made  of  steel. 
**  Tia  mine  I  **  cried  the  woodman,  with  genu- 
ine pleasure ; 

mine  1 "  and  he  grasped  his  water-lost 
treasure. 


His  honesty  pleased  old  Mercury  so, 
He  laid  the  three  axes  all  out  in  a  row, 
And  said  to  the  woodman, 
"  Come,  take  them,  my  good  man ; 
These  axes  are  yours,  and  thus  I  will  pay 
The' first  honest  man  I've  met  with  to-day. 


M 


ft 


A  covetous  fellow,  hearing  the  tale. 

Went  and  dropped  in  his  axe,  and  set  up  a 

wail, 
Which  Mercury  hearing,  came  to  the  place. 
And  told  the  loud  brawler,  with  dignified  grace, 
To  point  him  the  very  identical  place, 

And  with  infinite  pleasure 

He'd  find  his  lost  treasure. 

Then  Mercury,  plunging  just  where  he  was 

told. 
Brought  up  a  bright  axe  all  glittering  with 

gold. 
Said  the  covetous  man,  '*  Tis  the  one  that  I 

lost  — 
The  axe  that  I  purchased  at  very  great  cost." 
And  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  clutched  at 

the  prize, 
When,  lo  I  it  vanished  away  from  his  eyes ! 
Kay,  more,  the  axe,  which  in  fact  was  his  own, 
Old  Mercury  far  down  the  river  had  thrown ; 
And  the  covetous  man  soon  found  to  his  cost. 
The  gold  axe  was  gone,  and  his  own  he  had 

lost! 


FBOimES  SEETOHES. 


And  here*s  the  first  moral ;  the  most  solemn 

fact  is. 
Dishonesty's  always  a  very  poor  practice ; 
And  this  is  the  second ;  be  true  to  yourself. 
Nor  barter  your  conscience  for  pitiful  pelf. 
Don't  clutch  at  gold  axes  that  are  not  your 

own; 
Use  well  what  you  have,  let  others'  alone ; 
Or  else  when  Jrou  stand  on  eternity's  brink, 
Youll  see  all  your  ill-gotten  treasures  to  sink ; 
And  though  you  will  wish  to  flee  from  Old 

Nick, 
YoQ  have  lost  your  steel  axe  with  which  to 

"  cut  stick." 


By  the  anthor  of  "  The  Cabin  on  the  Prairie,"  and  "  The 

Young  Pioneen." 

I.    THIS  DISSB  ON  THE  BOOF. 


tt 


RUN,  you  beauties  I  but  see  if  I  do  not 
have  a  shot  at  you  yet." 

It  was  aggravating  to  the  last  degree.  Lis- 
ten a  moment,  and,  sympathizing  in  my  dis- 
appointment, you  will  be  charitable  towards 
the  spiteful  speech  that  opens  this  narrative. 

My  frontier  hunting,  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident about  to  be  related,  had  been  performed 
with  a  shot  gun.  it  was  doubled-barrelled, 
and  passably  reliable,  and  with  it  I  had  estab- 
lished something  of  a  reputation  as  a  gunner. 
Not  that  pioneer  and  Indian  marksmen  re- 
garded my  shooting  exploits  with  special  awe. 
But  the  partridges,  prairie  hens,  and  ducks  I 
brought  in  for  the  cabin  table,  won  '*  amaran- 
thine laurels  "  from  my  host,  —  who  never  in 
all  his  life  discharged  a  fire-arm,  —  and  his 
gentle  wife,  who  cooked  the  birds,  and  their 
boy  and  girl  — what  appetites  they  had  I 

'*  I  don't  see  how  you  kill  so  many,"  Mrs. 
Wilton  would*  exclaim,  and  her  hopefuls  —  the 
darlings  —  would  echo  her  words,  unless, 
indeed,  it  chanced  to  be  at  meal-time,  and 
their  mouths  were  too  full  of  the  savory  fowl 
to  speak. 

Now,  you  who  have  been  west  know  that 
there  is  no  '*  wild  feathered  fowl,"  —  as  Pat 
called  the  first  toad  he  saw,  —  that  is  so  shock- 
ingly destitute  of  common  sense  as  the  im- 
mature prairie  hen.  You  see  one  stretch  his 
long,  awkward  neck  up  among  the  grass  to  get 
a  satisfying  sight  at  you.  Bang  goes  your 
fowling-piece,  and  the  unsuspecting  **  chicky  " 
topples  over,  dead  or  kicking.  And,  lol  up 
sticks  his  brother's  or  second  cousin's  head, 
near  by,  to  ascertain  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 
He  cocks  first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  at  you, 
uncertain  whether  to  get  out  of  the  way  or  not, 
affording  you  ample  opportunity  to  reload, 
and  settle  his  doubts,  as  you  did  his  confiding 
relative's;  and  so  the  process  continues,  till 
your  easy  success  disgusts  you. 

But  when  September  comes,  what  a  change 
in  hens  I  The  unsophisticated  chicken  has  be- 
come a  biddy  wise  in  experience  of  men,  and 
dogs,  and  guns,  discerning  the  hunter  from 
afar.  What  long,  swift  flights  the  wary  hen 
takes,  cunningly  describing  a  half-circle,  as  she 
cuts  the  air,  that  your  aim  may  be  confused  1 
A  rifle,  and  quick  and  practised  eye  then. 

I  was,  however,  about  to  tell  how  I  chanced 
to  exchange  shot  for  bullets,  and  the  pursuit 
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of  birds  for  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  several  ad- 
ventures connected  therewith. 

Four  miles  distant,  on  the  treeless  prairie, 
stood  a  sweet  grove,  like  an  emerald  isle  float- 
ing in  a  sea  of  living  verdure.  Gazing  from 
afar,  you  could  not  detect  the  least  deviation 
in  its  symmetric  regularity,  not  a  crooked 
growth  or  naked  trunk;  the  clean  prairie  join- 
ing it  on  every  side,  as  smoothly  as  a  well- 
kept  lawn.  The  sacred  quiet  of  that  solitary 
wild-wood  had  rarely  been  invaded,  save  by 
the  moccasoned  feet  of  the  savage. 

What  a  magniflcent  day  it  was  when  I  start- 
ed to  explore  that  breezy  elysium  I  A  brilliant 
sky,  superb  weather,  cool,  bracing,  delicious, 
and  unsoiled  nature  in  its  purity  and  vast- 
ness,  sketching  on  indefinitely — ah,  how  glo- 
rious 1 

Nearing  the  grove,  I  found  it  guarded  by 
thick-set,  thorny  bushes,  through  which  with 
difficulty  I  slowly  "worked  my  passage  "to- 
wards the  trees,  till  at  last,  heated,  scratched 
and  perspiring,  I  paused  just  without  their 
shadow.  Extending  my  hand  to  part  the  inter- 
vening shrubs,  there  was  a  sudden  movement 
ttt  my  feet,  as  of  some  large  animal  stirring. 
A  n)oment  more,  and  from  out  the  grove  a  deer 
ran  off,  off  the  graceful  creature  bounded, 
over  the  prairie,  in  full  view,  quickly  followed 
by  another. 

And  there  was  I  with  shot  gun  tightly 
clutched,  watching  the  pair.  Ah,  had  I  a 
rifle  I  Imagine  what  mingling  of  admiration 
for  the  agile  animals,  and  vexation  at  my  loss, 
I  felt  under  such  circumstances.  What  hon- 
ors as  a  hunter,  and  juicy  steaks,  disappeared 
together  as  they  vanished  I  Do  you  wonder 
that  I  sent  after  them  a  volley  of  regrets? 

And  that  the  half-dozen  partridges,  that  fair- 
ly watted  under  the  trees  to  be  bagged  in  turn, 
failed  to  console  me  ? 

From  this  event  dates  my  relinquishment  of 
the  shot  gun.  But,  before  stating  that,  per- 
mit me  to  ask,  by  way  of  digression,  if  you 
suppose  brutes  have  an  eye,  as  man  has,  to 
beauty  and  eligibility  of  situation,  in  con- 
structing their  homes,  and  choosing  their  rest- 
ing-places? Not  only  safety,  seclusion,  and 
handiness  to  food,  but  pleasantness? 

As  I  pressed  through  to  the  spot  the  escaped 
deer  had  left,  I  was  struck  with  its  cosiness 
and  exceeding  loveliness.  Behind  was  the 
tall,  sheltering  shrubbery.  Over  their  heads, 
two  friendly  oaks  sent  out  each  a  huge,  curved, 
leafy  limb,  which,  meeting,  formed  a  perfect 
arbor.  In  front,  and  on  either  hand,  a  thin 
line  of  bushes  enclosed  a  bare  circular  area  of 
modest  size.    In  this  cool,  artistic  place  the 


deer  reposed  when  I  disturbed  them.  Not  in 
all  the  grove  was  there  another  such  place. 
How  did  they  happen  to  rest  just  there  ?  and 
the  worn  ground  showed  it  to  be  an  accus- 
tomed resort  Did  Lord  Buck  say  to  himself, 
as  his  gentle  Doe  was  feeding,  — 

'*  I  must  find  a  fitting  place  for  little  wtfy  to 
rest  in  I "  and  threading  the  grove,  till  this 
nook  appeared,  remarked,  as  he  proudly  guided 
her  to  it,  — 

'*  Isn't  this  charming  I  Lovely  enough,  al- 
most, for  thee,  my  dear  "  (deer). 

Consigning  the  despised  fowling-piece  to 
my  host,  who  soon  mastered  its  uses,  and 
procuring  a  good  rifle,  one  afternoon,  at  his 
request,  we  went  hunting  in  company. 

Directing  our  course  to  the  river  timber,  it 
was  arranged  that  we  enter  the  woods  at  op- 
posite points,  so  that  any  g^me  started  might 
be  intercepted  by  one  of  us. 

While  stealthily  penetrating  the  forest,  I 
struck  a  fresh  deer-trail,  which  for  full  two 
hours  I  watchfully  kept,  when  suddenly  my 
associate  shouted,— 

«' Halloa  I  halloa!" 

« 

Annoyed  by  the  untimely  noise,  I  made  no 
feply. 

**  Halloa !  halloa!  I  say,"  again  he  called. 

Fearing  some  accident  had  happened,  I  now 
responded,  — 

"  Here  I  am !     What's  wanted  ?  " 

Scarcely  had  the  last  syllable  dropped  from 
my  lips,  when,  in  the  direction  of  his  voice, 
there  was  a  hurried  scrambling,  pell-mell 
through  the  bushes.  Was  my  friend  frightened, 
that  he  hastened  so  frantically  to  join-  me? 
Was  he  pursued  by  wild  beasts,  or  Indians? 

While  I  wondered,  there  burst  into  view  a 
fine  large  deer.  Startled  by  my  comrade*8 
lungs,  and  unaware  of  my  presence,  he  came 
plunging  directly  towards  me,  and  when  with- 
in a  few  feet,  astonished  at  the  interview,  he 
came  to  a  dead  halt.  How  the  hot  blood 
tingled  in  my  veins!  I  fairly  trembled  with 
excitement,  as,  raising  my  well-tried  rifle,  I 
flred,  sure  of  my  aim  *,  for  how  could  I  miss  so 
large  an  object,  almost  within  reach,  and  mo- 
tionlessly  gazing  at  me  ? 

Confidently  I  looked  to  see  the  deer  fall; 
instead  of  which,  however,  off  he  went  again; 
and,  just  as  he  disappeared,  a  second  deer 
came  rushing  after  him,  pausing  a  moment, 
surprise-struck,  as  the  first  did,  then  dashed 
away. 

Mr.  Wilton  having  made  his  appearance^ 
I  asked,  — 

"  Why  did  you  call  to  rne?" 

•*  O,  only  to  find  out  where  you  were? ** 
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Bimye  hunter  — was  he  not? 

'•And,"  he  added,  '*  ifs  getting  late;  hadn't 
better  be  going  home?  " 
No,"  answered  I,  emphatically.     "  That 
deer,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  hit    I  shall  over- 
take him  if  I  can." 

And  I  hurried  on,  carefully  picking  out  in 
the  soft  soil  the  imprints  of  the  deer's  feet  It 
was  not  always  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  as  the 
ground  was  dryer  in  some  localities  than  in 
others.  But  once,  for  quite  a  stretch  running 
alongside  the  deer*s  track,  were  distinct  prints 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  child's  bare  feet!  And 
when  I  recalled  that  the  black  bear  leaves 
such  marks,  I  saw  that  I  might  be  on  a  double 
■cent 

But  the  deer  had  turned  for  the  rivers  be- 
yond the  woods,  where,  as  I  descended  the 
side  of  one,  I  heard  an  animal  spring  from  the 
covert  of  the  hazel  bushes  and  run.  Was 
it  my  wounded  deer?  The  thought  gave 
new  energy,  and  urging  along  my  wearied 
timbs,  again  some  reclining  beast  took  flight 

But  the  darkness  obscured  everything;  I 
lost  the  trail;  there  was  danger  also  of  losing 
myself;  so,  sorry  to  abandon  the  chase,  and 
slso  that  probably  the  poor  bleeding  deer 
must  uselessly,  and  perhaps  slowly,  languish 
and  die,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  cabin,  lis- 
tening to  the  tinkling  of  the  cow-bells  borne 
for  miles  on  the  clear,  resonant  air,  and  the 
baik  of  the  prairie  wolf,  —  now  remote,  now  at 
my  very  side. 

Mr.  Wilton's  desire  for  venison  tenderloin, 
did  not,  however,  diminish  from  abstinence, 
and  he  said  to  me  one  evening  soon  afler  our 
hunt, — 

"  I  am  going  to  F.  to-morrow ;  would  you 
like  to  accompany  me  ?  I  shall  take  the  cattle, 
and  I  thought  you  might  have  a  chance  at  a 
deer  on  the  way." 

Part  of  the  route  lay  amid  a  succession  of 
ravines,  among  which  we  several  times  saw 
deer;  but  before  we  could  get  them  within 
range,  "  showing  the  white  feather,"  they 
were  off. 

But  the  oxen  travelled  slowly,  giving  me 
opportunity  for  an  occasional  ditour^  while 
coming  in  from  one  of  which,  a  low,  shrill 
whistle  from  Mr.  Wilton  —  a  signal  he  had 
before  announced  —  warned  me  that  game 
was  near.  Soon  he  hastened  to  me,  saying 
that  a  noble  buck  had  just  passed  between 
myself  and  him,  travelling  diagonally  across 
the  ravines.  . 

Making  a  quick  and  noiseless  passage  to  the 
top  of  the  nearest  ridge,  I  saw  the  animal 
in  the  gulch  below.    Falling  to  my  face,  I 


watched  for  him  to  ascend  the  opposite  side. 
This  I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  do. 
And  how  splendidly  he  looked!  In  what  a 
lordly  manner  he  carried  his  royal  head, 
crowned  with  the  branching  antlers  I  Little 
did  he  resemble,  in  his  undepraved  strength 
and  beauty,  the  dispirited  specimens  we  treat 
to  gingerbread  and  fruit  in  city  parks% 

But  the  buck  is  well  exposed.  Crack  goes 
the  rifle.  The  puffy  smoke  rolls  away.  The 
deer  staggers,  falls ^  to  his  ||pee8,  rises  again; 
mounts  the  summit,  and  disappears. 

Quickly  reloading  and  following,  what  was 
my  astonishment  to  see  no  trace  of  him  in  the 
wide  space  over  which  the  eye  ranged !  But 
driving  rapidly  off  was  a  wagon  with  three 
men  on  the  seat,  and  in  behind,  a*  dead,  an- 
tlered  deer  —  a  suggestive  coincidence,  truly. 

Shouting  to  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle, 
one  of  them,  with  a  bVutal  face  and  bushy  red 
whiskers,  glanced  defiantly  at  me,  then  whipped 
up  his  horses,  and  speedily  deer,  men,  and 
team  had  vanished.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  be 
sure  I  was  not  dreaming,  and  returned  to  my 
companion. 

At  nightfall  our  destination  was  reached; 
a  bustling,'  pioneer  village,  on  a  dashing 
stream,  huge  piles  of  lumber,  and  the  harsh 
music  of  the  saw,  giving  evidence  that  the 
"water  power"  was  improved:  log  cabins 
and  framed  cottages  stood  in  un aristocratic 
contiguity,  and  the  framed  hotel,  unpainted 
without,  and  only  partly  plastered  within,  was 
packed  with  regular  and  "  transient "  guests. 
A  wide-awake,  ambitious  little  place  it  was, 
and  already  figuring  to  be  the  county  seat 

We  got  a  strip  of  floor  for  bed.  Just  before 
retiring,  however,  a  peculiar  commotion  in 
the  bar-room,  accompanied  with  sly  whisper- 
ings and  suppressed  laughter,  led  Mr.  Wilton 
tb  inquire  the  cause. 

**0,  only  a  little  fun,"  said  the  landlord. 
**  You  see,  some  of  the  boarders  shot  a  deer 
this  afternoon,  and  while  they  were  at  supper, 
having  left  the  deer  in  their  wagon,  it  walked 
off,  nobody  knows  where.  Came  to  life,  and 
broke  for  the  prairies,  it  is  supposed ! " 
•At  which  remark  there  were  uproarious  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  stamping. 

The  missing  animal  was  not  found  till  the 
ensuing  afternoon.  An  individual,  passing  on 
the  street,  saw,  to  his  amazement,  a  buck  look- 
ing down  at  him  from  the  eves  of  a  stable. 
Was  it  illusion  ?  No ;  there  were  the  horns, 
and  head,  and  the  protruding  tongue.  He 
hurried  to  publish  the  strange  event.  A  crowd 
collected,  a  ladder  was  raised ;  there  was  the 
hidden  deer,  so  disposed  as  to  permit  the  head 
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to  hang  over,  as  if  gazing  streetward.  How 
he  was  carried  to  his  elevated  position  was  a 
mjstery ;  but  people  will  sometimes  work  hard 
for  fun. 

The  joke,  however,  turned  out  seriously.  A 
warm  rain  had  been  falling  through  the  night 
and  day.  The  sultry  air  among  the  bluffs  was 
very  oppressive,  and  the  stable  roof  being 
heavily  thatched  with  prairie  hay,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  heat  and  the  mois- 
ture, the  hay  bet^th  the  dead  deer  ferment- 
ed, and  the  noble  game,  when  taken  down,  was 
utterly  spoiled. 

There  were  grave  faces  in  the  tavern  then, 
for  those  who  had  lost  the  deer  had  deeply 
resented  it,  and  with  scowling  brows  and 
angry  oaths,  were  trying  to  discover  the  per- 
petrators of  the  joke. 

As  we  left  the  village,  Mr.  Wilton,  pointing 
to  a  man,  hatless  and  coatless,  striding  fiercely 
along,  said,  — 

'^  That's  one  of  the  men  who  shot  the  deer ! '' 

It  was  the  fiery-whiskered  driver  of  the 
wagon  I  saw  among  the  ravines,  when  the 
buck  /  had  shot,  so  queerly  vanished ! 
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WXJf'S. 
BY  CARL  CARSON. 

WHAT  one  of  my  young  readers  has  not 
read  the  story  of  the  famous  Trojan 
war?  — a  war  which  summoned  the  greatest 
warriors  of  the  world  to  battle,  and  only  end- 
ed when  the  magnificent  city  of  Troy,  or  Ilium, 
had  become  a  heap  of  burning  ruins.  And 
what  one,  too,  has  not  heard  of  Ulysses,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks? 
How,  that  when  the  war  broke  out,  he 
marched  off  with  the  other  princes,  reluctant- 
ly, however,  as  you  shall  soon  see;  how, 
that  he  sailed  the  seas  over  with  his  band  of 
chosen  followers;  how,  that  he  slew  Rhesus 
and  many  others  of  the  Thracian  leaders,  and 
carried  off  the  sacred  Palladium  of  Troy;  and 
how,  when  the  city  fell,  he  rfiembarked  for 
Greece,  and  arrived  there  only  after  twenty 
years  of  wanderings  and  misfortunes,  of  hard- 
ships and  toils,  of  famous  adventures  and  per- 
ilous escapes  from  slaughter,  to  find  his  home 
in  a  disturbed  condition,  his  palace  beset  by 
numerous  suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  wife,  who 
were  indulging,  day  after  day,  in  riotous  ca- 
rousals, and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Ithaca?  But  who  was  his  wife,  and 
what  of  her? 


She  was  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  the  brother 
of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta.  Her  name  was 
Penelope,  and  her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was 
celebrated  about  the  same  time  with  tliat  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen.  The  latter  was  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  and  her  charms  made 
her  famous  as  the  loveliest  of  the  princesses 
of  Greece.  It  seems  that  the  hero  Ulysses  had 
sought  her  hand,  in  fact  had  loved  her  dearly, 
but  failed  to  obtain  it.  Many  a  young  man, 
when  inclined  to  matrimony,  upon  seeing  a 
girl  of  bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  sweet, 
gushing  lips,  is  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
outward  charms,  and  never  for  once  looks  into 
the  heart,  or  probes  the  mind  of  his  loved  one. 
A  painted  butterfly  hung  around  a  gallant's 
neck  may  seeiki  good  at  first;  but  he  soon 
tires  of  it,  and  spurns  it  beneath  his  feet. 
Beauty  only  never  made  a  man  happy,  and  it 
never  will.  Helen  was  beautiful,  charming, 
enticing:  she  was  also  frivolous,  deceptive, 
and  faithless.  And  when  she  showed  proof 
of  her  infidelity,  no  doubt  Ulysses  rejoiced  in 
his  own  heart  that  he  had  not  won  her  hand, 
but  had  obtained,  instead,  the  love  of  Penel- 
ope, in  whom  beauty  and  conjugal  virtue  were 
united.  How  tenderly,  too,  did  he  love  her ! 
When  war  was  declared,  he  loathed  to  leave 
her,  and  pretended  to  be  insane.  He  yoked  a 
horse  and  a  bull  together,  and  ploughed  the 
sea-shore,  where  he  sowed  salt  instead  of  grain. 
But  he  was  detected  by  Palamedes,  who  placed 
Telemachus,  the  hero's  son,  before  the  plough, 
and  Ulysses  turned  from  the  furrow,  and 
would  not  injure  the  child.  Thus  his  sanity 
was  proved,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  war. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  palace  was  crowded 
with  innumerable  suitors  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  the  queen.  Her  kinsmen  urged  her  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  her  husband's  return,  and 
not  to  disregard  the  attentions  of  his  unworthy 
rivals.  Eager  did  they  petition,  long  did  they 
wait  for  an  answer.  But  Penelope,  no  less 
cunning  than  her  husband,  invented  many 
artifices,  by  which  to  delay  the  time  for  re- 
sponse. Among  others,  she  began  to  weave 
a  web,  —  a  shroud  for  the  aged  Laertes,  —  and 
said,  that  so  soon  as  she  had  completed  it,  she 
would  then  make  choice  of  one  of  the  suitors. 
But  how  provoking  I  and  still  how  good  and 
faithful!  Whatever  she  had  accomplished  in 
the  daytime  she  unravelled  at  night,  and  thus 
baffled  their  expectations. 

This  artifice  has  given  rise  to  the  old  saying 
"  Penelope's  web,"  or  "  to  unweave  the  web 
of  Penelope,"  applied  to  whatever  appears  to 
be  endless. 

For  three  years  this  deception  continued; 
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but  in  the  fourth,  ft  servant  disclosed  the  se- 
cret. Then  she  bethought  her  of  another. 
She  agreed  to  marry  him  who  should,  with 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  shoot  an  arrow  through 
a  given  number  of  axe-eyes  placed  in  succes- 
sion. A  man  came  in,  looking  like  a  beggar, 
and  volunteered  to  accomplish  the  feat.  They 
gazed  upon  him  with  the  wildest  interest,  and 
wondered  who  he  might  be.  After  a  general 
silence,  he  took  up  the  bow,  and  ended  as  the 
successful  archer.  But  that  was  not  all  — the 
scene  changed.  Like  a  madman,  he  directed 
his  arrows  in  every  direction,  and  slew  all  of 
the  luckless  suitors.  And  he  was  justified  in 
doing  so,  for  he  was  no  other  than  the  hero 
Ulysses  himself,  who  had  returned  home,  afler 
twentjr  jears'  absence.  Afler  his  return,  he 
lived  sixteen  years  with  his  faithful  wife, 
whom  he  loved  more  dearly,  as  time,  in 

"Wiogedcar,  flewby." 


BATTLE  OF  THE   PEGS. 

[Am  Illostkatbd  Game.] 
BY  EDWARD  S.   MORSE. 

OP  the  numerous  sports  and  games  the 
bojrish  mind  delights  in,  th^t  of  playing 
soldier  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
At  an  early  age  this  sport  partook  of  a  peace- 
ful nature  —  the  mere  parade,  with  paper 
ckaftam^  plumed  with  a  rooster's  feather  or  a 
wisp  of  straw,  and  armed  with  broom  or  yard- 
stick ;  a  semblance  of  music  kept  up  with  the 
discordant  clang  of  tin  covers,  or  the  rough 
banging  of  the  same. 

Later,  the  tin  sword,  and,  perchance  —  rare 
fortune !  —  a  veritable  soldier's  cap  and  epau- 
lets enhanced  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport; 
and  then  the  acme  of  delight  was  reached 
when  some  urchin,  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest,  became  generalissimo,  through  posses- 
sion of  a  toy  drum.  Who  cannot  recall  the 
pride  felt  in  the  participation  of  such  a  pa- 
rade, with  trousers  striped  with  red,  and  moth- 
er's sash  around  one's  waist?  Such  wretched 
insubordination  was  never  seen  before.  We 
all  gave  orders.  We  all  ate  our  rations  in  Ihe 
ranks,  and  we  admitted  the  other  sex  on  an 
equal  footing  with  ourselves,  except,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  the  other  sex  had  to  leave 
their  babies  behind,  and  shoulder  a  broom- 
stick. Our  military  tactics  were  simple,  and 
easily  comprehended.  They  involved  only  the 
advance  of  the  column,  either  ''  one  by  one," 
or  *•*'  two  by  two."  The  ignominious  position 
of  the  hindermost  one  in  the  ranks  was  miti- 
gated by  his  being  called  ihe  *'  hind  captain ; " 


and  this  position  was  eagerly  sought  after. 
The  captain  and  hind  captain  were  only  so  in 
name.  The  drummer  was  the  only  one  who 
exerted  any  influence  over  the  company.  He 
it  was  who  sounded  the  advance  or  the  halt. 
He  it  was  who  led  us  up  and  down  his  own 
back  yard  and  street,  when  we  were  so  impa- 
tient to  strut  before  our  own  doors.  His  magic 
wand  was  his  drumstick,  the  loss  of  which, 
through  any  insubordination  on  our  part,  re- 
sulted in  the  demoralizationiqf  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

As  we  grew  older,  the  mock  march  alone 
became  altogether  too  tame,  and  it  is  needless 
to  recall  the  exciting  and  tiresome  contests  in 
snow  and  cold,  such  as  grown  armies  have  ex- 
perienced with  disaster.  The  fatigue  of  snow- 
ball fights  was  increased  not  only  by  the  con- 
stant necessity  of  manufacturing  one's  own 
ammunition  on  the  spot,  but  by  the  serious 
difficulty  encountered  in  transporting  an  arm- 
ful of  these  icy  balls  and  fighting  at  the  same 
time. 

An  additional  zest  was  imparted  to  these 
contests  by  the  possibility  of  bruised  eyes  and 
broken  noses.  The  wound  from  a  rifle  ball  is 
oftentimes  attended  with  less  pain  than  that 
from  the  sharp  crack  of  a  hardened  snowball. 
The  sensation  of  a  bullet  wound  has  been  de- 
scribed as  like  the  scratch  of  a  thorn  or  the 
touch  of  an  icicle.  The  impact  of  a  snowball 
upon  the  face  is  like  the  combined  prick  of  a 
thousand  needles. 

Many  a  soldier  fights  on  without  being 
aware  how  dangerous  a  wound  he  may  have ' 
received.  Far  different  was  it  with  us.  When 
struck  in  a  vulnerable  point,  we  relinquished 
the  fight  with  a  loud  howl  of  anguish,  often- 
times of  sufficient  energy  to  put  the  opposing 
forces  to  flight  I  At  least  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  contest  ceased  then  and  there. 

In  our  days,  as  we  outgrew  these  sports, 
there  was  an  interval  of  a  few  years  before  we 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  more  intellectual 
contests  with  checkers  and  chess.  Nowadays, 
thanks  to  the  introduction  of  gymnastics  and 
military  drills  in  our  schools,  the  boys  can 
handle  genuine  muskets,  and  parade  with  full 
bands ;  and  some  time  ago,  as  we  saw  the  High 
School  Battalion  of  Boston  performing  escort 
duty  with  soldierly  mien,  we  longed  to  be  a  boy 
again,  that  we  might  participate  in  such  rare  de-  - 
lights.  The  interval  spoken  of  above,  when  stud- 
ies or  dignity  prevented  the  building  of  snow 
forts,  and  an  inappreciation  of  chess  prevent- 
ed a  recourse  to  that  game,  we  were  forced 
by  necessity  —  that  ever  progressive  mother 
of  invention  —  to  devise  means  whereby  we 
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might  indulge  our  miliUiypropeniitiesi  and 
the  object  in  preparing  this  article  wag  to  show 
how  balties  were  fought  and  won  with  all  the 
excitement  of  bojiah  enthusiasni.  Jndeedi  as 
J  recall  the  pleasure  derircd  from  our  way  of 
playing  soldier,  I  believe  that  could  I  find  a 
partner  to  engage  in  the  game,  and  were  con- 
fined to  the  house,  I  should  again  be  fighting 
the  battles  of  yore.  I  am  sure  I  cm  speak 
this  of  another,  who  always  mancEuvred  the 
opposing  forces  ;  and  although  now  in  charge 
of  heavy  responsibilities,  1  would  wager  that 
I  could  bring  him  on  his  knees  to  the  fioor. 
should  fate  confine  us  to  the  house  together, 
and  our  armies  could  be  put  in  motion  again, 
for  they  are  yet  in  existence. 

Let  us  at  once  describe  how  we  made  □ 
armies  and  all  their  appurtenances  from  pir 
paste,  paint,  pins,  paper,  pill-DOies,  and  pas 
board,  and,  for  three   more  p's,  wc  might  add 
the  tools,   patience,  perseverance,  and  a  pen- 
knife.    The   soldiers  were  madefrom  slender 
sticks  of  straight-grained  pine,  whittled  first 
into  long  rods  about  the  thickness  of  a  Ger- 
man match.     These  rods  were  then  cut  to  the 
standard  height  of  our  recruits,  vii.,  one  inch. 
The  stands  were  made  of  wide,  flat  pieces  of 
pine,  whittled  first  into  flat  strips  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  less   than   an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.     These  strips 

end  of  the  soldier  being  sharp- 
ened wedge'tike,  and  an  incision 
or  slit  being  made  in  the  stand, 
the  soldier  was  stuck  in  with  a 
little  paste,  care  being  taken  not 
to  split  the  stand  in  so  doing. 
Our aoldierwould  then  look  like 
this :  ~ 

The  darkened  portions,  representing  the  uni- 
form, were  painted  with  whatever  colors  we 
fancied,  with  this  exception,  that  the  coats  of 
one  army  were  always  alike ;  thus,  blue  coats 
for  one  army,  and  red  or  gray  coats  for  the 
opposing  army.  In  this  way  each  one's  sol- 
diers could  be  quickly  recognized.  To  desig- 
nate the  different  branches  of  the  aep'ice,  we 
painted  the  pants  of  different  col- 
ors. Ourinfanlryhadwhite  pants, 
riflemen  green  pants,  artillerists 
red  pants,  and  so  with  other  di- 
visions of  the  army,  designating 
them  by  a  colored  belt,  or  a  dot 
of  different  color  upon  the  bat, 
which  was  always  painted  black. 
The  officers  were  generally  char- 
acterized by  more  elaborate  col- 
oring, and  sometimes  by  having 


the  hat  whittled  like  a  ctapeau,  ornamented 
with  a  sprig  of  feather.  Our  officers  would 
appear  as  in  the  figure. 

The  approach  of  B  Fait  day.  Thanksgiv- 
ing, or  other  holiday,  was  the  signal  for  prep- 
aration ;  and  we  carried  our  pockets  full  of 
straight- grained  pieces  of  pine,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions were  busy  in  manufacturing  our  sol- 
dier armies.  Our  cannon,  with  the  exception 
of  those  used  for  actual  service,  were  mock 
cannon,  made  of  wood  in  the  most  primitive 
style,  supported  on  pasteboard  wheels,  and 
painted  black.  Here  we  give  a  figure  of  the 
mock  cannon :  — 


carts,  to  hold 
shot  of  this  size  (and  they  were         .^fi     -  " 
cannon  ball  in  proportion  to  the  ^ 

size  of  oi^r  soldiers),  were  made  of  pill-boxes, 
mounted  on  paste- 
board   wheels,  as 
shown  in  this  fig- 
ure.     The  fortiS- 

able,  and  required    ^ 
nodigging.   They     - 

were  made  of  paper  strips,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  width,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  Pins  were  thrust 
through  the  paper  crosswise,  at  intervals  of 
two  inches,  just  as  pins  are  arranged  in  the 
papers  they  come  in.  These  were  rolled  up 
and  transported  in  carts  similar  to  the  one 
figured  above.  These  fortifications  could  be 
readily  adjusted  to  the  floor,  by  thrusting  the 
pins  in  firmly.  The  following  sketch  shows 
better  than  description  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  made ;  — 


Little  notches  were  cut  In  the  upper  edge, 
through  .which  our  mock  cannon  protruded. 
We  painted  the  paper  either  green  or  brown, 
to  represent  the  grass  or  earth.  Flag-staffa 
were  made  of  wire,  pointed  at  one  end,  so  that 
they  might  be  stuck  into  the  floor. 

Let  us  now  describe  Our  real  fighting  can- 
non, by  which  we  did  the  mischief  Here  you 
have  a  drawing  of  it  —  a  block  of  wood,  four 
inches   in   length,  through  which   a  hole  wna 

bored,  and,  fitting  loosely  into  this  hole,  a  pi«> 
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Ion,  kept  in  place  bj  ■  itrip  of  iodia- rubber, 
■ecyred  at  both  endi  to  the  block  bjr  a  tightl/- 


■ound  ilring,  a*  Ehown  in  the  figure.    We 
found  that  a  piece  of  rubber  cut  from  the  old- 
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fashion  rubber  shoe  wai  the  moi 

there  are  now  little  toy  pop-gum 

wajr,  the  boji  will  know  how  lo  make  them 

and  how  to  use  them.     With  little  practice,  a 

very  good  ahot  can  be  made. 

Having  now  deacribed  our  waj  of  making 
soldiers  and  other  material,  let  us  explain  Ihe 
preliminarj'  preparations  for  an  actual  battle. 
We  had  two  ways  of  playing.    The  simplest 


Before  the  Battle. 


VIE  the  single  fight.  In  this  we  placed  our 
troops  in  position,  and,  after  getting  ready,  at 
1  given  signal,  both  commenced  to  fire,  each 
inflicting  upon  the  other  as  much  damage  as 
possible;  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  stated 
lime,  hostilities  would  cease,  and  the  losses 
be  counted,  the  one  losing  the  most  in  officers 
and  men  being  declared  defeated.  If,  in  our 
excitement,  soldiers  were  crushed  beneath  the 
feci,  they  were  considered  killed,  ^nd,  there- 
foie,  much  care  and  coolness  were  required  in 
order  to  insure  victory. 

Our  best  sport,  however,  and  one  requiring 
more  time  and  care,  was  when  the  floor  was 
regarded  as  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  the 
object  was  to  capture  each  other's  citadel.  We 
exercised  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  laying 
out  the  floor  to  represent,  as  near  as  possible, 
the  features  of  a  large  area  of  country.     First, 


a  broad  river  was  drawn  across  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  Thia 
was  indicated  by  two  parallel  chalk  lines, 
about  a  foot  apaK,  and  drawn  irregularly 
across  the  floor.  A  bridge  was  built  across 
the  river,  by  curving  a  broad  piece  of  paste- 
it  to  the  floor  by  small 


tacks.  As  the  soldiers  were  studc  to  Uiin 
strips  of  lead,  in  platoons  of  six  or  twelve, 
they  could  be  moved  over  the  bridge  with  £■- 
cility. 

Clumps  of  trees  and  forests  were  made  with 
masses  of  cotton«r  moss,  tacked  to  the  floor, 
behind  which  our  soldiers  c«uld  find  safe  le- 
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Plan  of  Battle-field. 


treats.  Pontoons  were  made  of  pasteboard, 
and  transported,  with  the  army,  in  four-wheeled 
carts;  and  these  had  to  be  laid  down,  in  order 
to  cross  the  river,  unless  we  crossed  the  bridge. 

As  to  the  movements  of  the  troops,  each 
section  of  six  or  twelve  could  be  moved  six 
inches  at  a  time,  thus :  four  strips,  of  twelve 
soldiers  each,  were  moved,  section  by  section, 
six  inches  at  a  time.  This  was  a  slow  way  of 
marching ;  yet  we  endeavored  to  carry  out 
every  movement  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
pygmy  armies.  A  most  watchful  eye  was  kept 
to  see  that  the  movements  of  troops  on  the 
other  side  were  not  altogether  unnatural,  and 
this  was  frequently  a  source  of  dispute ;  but 
double-quick  was  often  indulged  in,  when  crit- 
ical moments  arrived. 

Among  the  regulations  observed  were  the 
following :  Twenty-four  men  were  always  re- 
quired to  accompany  the  cannon  by  which  the 
shots  were  made ;  and  if  this  number  became 
reduced,  firing  had  to  cease  at  that  point,  un- 
less the  loss  was  made  good.  *  Having  troops 
at  different  parts  of  the  field,  enabled  one  to 


move  the  cannon  to  groups  containing  twenty- 
four  or  more  soldiers.  A  position  was  often 
desirable  on  the  flank  of  the  opposing  army, 
in  order  to  secure  a  raking  shot.  To  do  this, 
twenty-four  men  were  required  to  accompany 
the  cannon,  moving  in  the  manner  indicated 
above.  A  position  thus  gained  could  be  re- 
tained until  the  force  was  reduced  to  fifteen 
men.  A  retreat  was  then  in  order ;  for,  unless 
you  could  get  back  to  your  lines  again  with 
ten  men,  the  remaining  ones  became  prisoners. 

The  lines  we  have  just  spoken  of  were  drawn 
with  chalk,  so  that  a  space  of  six  feet  inter- 
vened between  the  two  armies.  We  also  had 
a  stick,  just  six  feet  in  length,  to  measure  such 
distances. 

In  making  movements  beyond  the  lines,  it 
was  customary  to  start  out  with  thirty  or  forty 
men,  in  order  to  hold  the  position  the  longer. 
Of  course,  while  you  were  moving  troops,  you 
could  not  fire,  and  the  other  side,  if  he  chose, 
could  keep  up  a  continual  fire  on  the  advan- 
cing columns,  or  wheel  his  own  soldiers  so  that 
they  might  not  be  subjected  to  a  raking  shot. 
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Tbe  great  object,  in  these  contests,  was  to  cap- 
ture the  enemj's  citadel,  a  round  enclosure, 
made  of  pasteboard,  about  nine  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  open  behind.  In  the  plan  the  po- 
sition of  the  citadel  is  marked  c.  We  placed 
it  m  the  centre  of  our  respective  fields.  With- 
in this  citadel  twentjr-four  men  were  placed, 
and,  to  capture  it,  twentjr  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  had  to  be  shot  down.  Our  cannon,  with 
the  required  number  attending  it,  had  to  be 
brought  around  to  the  rear  of  the  citadel ;  and 
this  position  once  attained,  a  few  shots  in  the 
drcnlar  fortress  generally  killed  the  inmates. 
The  capture  of  the  citadel  was  rarely  attained 
without  tremendous  loss;  for  wherever  your 
own  men  were  confronted  by  an  equal  number 
of  men  on  the  other  side,  the  rule  was,  not  to 
move  ahead  till  this  number  had  been  reduced 
below  that  of  your  own  squad.  Thus  a  series 
of  close  fights  occurred  in  any  such  move- 
ments. 

Considerable  strategy  was  often  called  out 
in  making  the  crowning  attempt  on  the  cita- 
del. Thus  a  feint  would  be  made  on  the  left 
or  right  of  the  line,  in  order  to  wheel  the  ene- 
my so  as  to  confront  the  point  threatened,  and 
then  a  grand  movement  of  the  centre,  swelled 
by  soldiers  hid  behind  the  cotton  woods.  Over 
the  river  we  forced  our  little  men,  either  by 
the  bridge  or  pontoons  laid ;  and  this  would 
create  the  greatest  excitement.  Whole  pla- 
toons would  be  crushed  under  our  knees,  in 
our  haste  and  flurry  to  rally  troops  for  the  as- 
ssult  or  protection  of  the  citadel. 

Well  do  we  remember  one  memorable 
Thanksgiving.  Weeks  of  labor  had  been 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  day.  Our  recruit- 
ing offices  had  been  opened  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places  — in  the  school-house,  beneath 
the  desk,  where  we  whittled  them  out  in  se- 
cret,'with  now  and  then  a  struggle  with  a 
cross-grained  one,  in  which  we  often  got  a  cut 
finger,  and  our  little  soldier  was  bathed  in 
blood;  on  the  play-ground,  where  the  cold, 
autumnal  air  chilled  our  fingers,  and  our  re- 
cruits were  of  the  lowest  standard  of  shape, 
and  without  comeliness ;  and  around  the  even- 
ing table,  where,  assisted  by  father's  superior 
skill  in  cutting  the  neatest  strips,  we  enlisted 
the  finest  of  our  ranks.  Week  after  week  we 
worked,  until  our  barracks  and  camps,  in  the 
shape  of  boxes  and  baskets,  held  a  goodly  Bvc 
hundred  on  each  side. 

How  cheerful  and  warm  it  was  within !  how 
impatiently  we  waited  for  the  clearing  of  the 
breakfast  table,  and  its  removal  from  the  room  I 
Chairs  and  all  other  furniture  were  moved, 
likewise,  and  we  had  a  broad  field  entirely  to 
ourselves  for  the  day. 


The  younger  children  were  not  allowed  be- 
yond the  threshold,  as  our  troops  were  be- 
ing disposed  in  various  positions,  and  great 
care  was  necessary  to  avoid  crushing  them  be- 
neath our  feet.  Now  and  then  an  imprudent 
step  would  crush  a  dozen  or  more  soldiers, 
and  these  disasters  were  attributed  to  the 
blowing  up  of  a  caisson,  or  the  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge ;  and  even  t>efore  the  actual  conflict 
commenced,  we  had  stowed  away  in  the  hos- 
pital box  a  little  heap  of  dead  and  wounded  — 
painful  evidences  of  bad  generalship,  and  the 
perilous  nature  of  moving  large  armies. 

A  phalanx  of  rosy  and  expectant  faces 
gpraced  the  two  doorways,  and  among  which 
were  often  seen  those  of  the  elders,  not  a  whit 
less  interested  than  the  younger  ones.  Cer- 
tainly a  good  half  hour  elapsed  before  the  last 
soldier  was  in  his  place,  for  the  massing  of 
troops  under  the  window  caused  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  disposition  of  the  ene- 
my's forces. 

The  children  were  clamorous  for  the  battle 
to  begin,  and  at  last  father  suggested  that 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  fire  should 
open.  All  was  bustle.  Our  paper  forts  were 
rapidly  erected,  with  miniature  flags  waving 
over  them ;  little  pill-box  carts  full  of  cannon 
balls  were  distributed  along  the  line,  and  every 
advantage  taken  that  our  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest. At  last  the  time  was  announced  for  the 
battle  to  begin. 

The  preliminary  shots  were  at  long  range, 
as  in  all  well-ordered  battles.  In  our  haste 
and  excitement,  however,  much  ammunition 
was  wasted,  with  but  little  damage  to  either 
side.  Now  and  then  a  shot  would  mow  down 
a  half  dozen  or  more.  Soon  we  got  into  closer 
quarters,  and  the  rattle  of  shot  across  the  floor, 
and  the  hilarious  excitement  of  the  children 
in  the  doorway,  coupled  with  our  own  anxious 
exclamations,  kept  up  as  loud  a  din,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  our  battle-field,  as  that 
caused  by  a  genuine  engagement. 

How  can  I  recall  the  wild  charges,  the  re- 
treats, the  crushing  under  our  clumsy  knees 
of  dainty  little  wagons,  miniature  cannon, 
and  other  articles  of  warfare,  upon  which  we 
had  devoted  so  many  patient  hours?  Cer- 
tain it  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  our 
heated  imaginations  could  see  depicted  be- 
neath us  a  battle-field,  such  as  we  had  read 
about  in  the  history  of  Napoleon's  campaigns 
—  hundreds  of  little  soldiers  here  and  there, 
some  broken  in  two,  many  without  stands, 
batteries  torn  from  the  pin  stakes  that  had  held 
them  to  the  floor.  Our  miniature  villages, 
that  we  had  arranged  with  the  well-known  vil- 
lage toy-boxes,  showed  all  the  marks  of  a  great 
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battle,  their  nsircyw  streets  bloekftded  In  some 
places  wkb  dead  soldiers,  little  carts,  and  the 
like.  How  weary  we  went  to  bed  that  night, 
and  how  eagerly  we  discussed  the  various  in- 
ddents  of  that  day  for  weeks  after,  while  busy 
in  repairing  our  broken  armies! 

And  this  is  the  waj  we  played  soldiers,  and 
played  long  after  the  time  when  we  kept  our 
sport  a  secret,  for  fear  that  people  would  think 
it  boyish. 

It  neyer  occurred  to  us  diat  our  sires  had 
their  contests  on  the  checkered  board  with  the 
same  eagerness  for  victory,  and  with  the  same 
groans  for  the  loss  of  their  castles,  or  that 
others  spent  many  an  hour  away  from  their 
homes,  in  knocking  down  pins  with  a  rolling 
ball.  Had  these  thoughts  occurred  to  us,  we 
might  ha^e  asked  what  difference  there  was  in 
the  two  sports.  Did  we  not  exercise  our  in* 
genuity  in  first  maicing  our  armies?  And  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  energy,  patience,  fore- 
sight, and  judgment  were  not  demanded  of 
us,  in  our  soldier  warfare,  and  in  the  games 
our  seniors  indulged  in? 


WINDOW  OABDENING. 

BY  AUNT  SOPHIE. 

WINDOW  gardens  are  within  the  reach 
of  all.  What  more  beautiful  tapestry  can 
adorn  our  walls  than  the  graceful  traceries  of 
the  dark-green  English  ivy  ?  What  more  love- 
ly curtain  can  we  desire  than  the  emerald  shade 
of  the  luxuriant  tendrils  of  the  German  ivy? 

These  adornments  are  easily  obtained.  A 
small  branch,  inserted  in  a  glass  vial  filled 
with  water,  will  put  forth  its  tiny  white 
fibres,  and  soon  the  leaves  will  appear,  bright 
and  glossy.  Now  pot  it,  and  it  will  wander  at 
its  own  sweet  will,  or  twine  its  frail  branches 
wherever  you  choose  it  should  grow.  Every 
lady  trims  her  ivies  before  putting  them  into 
their  winter  quarters,  and  will  gladly  give 
away  all  the  cuttings. 

Unglazed  pots  are  the  best  to  grow  plants 
of  all  kinds.  They  are  porous,  and  thus  the 
air  penetrates  through  to  the  tiny  roots.  They 
are  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate  at  most  country 
stores.  Tin  cans  make  a  good  substitute  in 
many  cases,  and  they  can  be  ornamented  by 
pasting  fancy  papers  around  them.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  water  them  too  frequent- 
ly, as  they  do  not  evaporate  so  quickly  as  the 
pottery.  Yet  we  have  grown  very  fine,  hand- 
some fiowers  in  cast-off  tomato  or  fruit  cans. 

Any  ingenious  boy  can  make  a  pretty  "  win- 


dow box  *'  to  contain  pots,  or  to  be  filled  with 
earth,  and  plants,  and  running  vines,  which 
can  be  planted  directly  in  it.  The  box  must 
be  made  to  fit  into  the  window  shelf.  The 
bottom  should  be  of  an  inch  board,  the  sides 
and  ends  of  half  inch  stuff,  letting  the  bottom 
board  project  an  inch  on  all  sides.  The  inside 
of  the  box  should  be  lined  with  sheet  zinc. 
The  outside  can  be  ornamented  according  to 
the  maker's  taste.  Sections  of  pine  cones, 
nailed  carefully  on,  and  then  varnished,  make 
a  very  tasteful  rustic  adornment.  Bark  and 
wood  mosses  can  be  glued  on  with  good  effect. 
Wood  mosaic,  composed  of  the  split  half  of 
small  sticks  of  oak,  maple,  hemlock,  or  spruce, 
with  the  bark  left  on,  and  fastened  upon  the 
sides  in  diamonds,  crosses,  or  stars,  with  the 
aid  of  small  brads,  when  all  is  complete, 
varnished  with  shellac  dissolved  in  turpentine, 
is  the  handsomest  of  all. 

But  our  "Boys  and  Girls"  can  devise  or- 
naments of  their  own ;  and  they  will  enjoy  the 
''window  box"  far  more  because  it  is  their 
workmanship. 

Now  for  the  planting  of  it.  Bits  of  pounded 
charcoal  should  be  first  thrown  in  to  about  an 
inch  in  depth.  These  act  as  a  fertilizer  and 
purifier.  Then  take  the  richest  soil  that  hot* 
bed,  barn-yard,  or  garden  will  furnish  you, 
mix  with  it  at  least  one  third  of  pure  sand  — 
scouring^  sand  is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
If  there  is  charcoal  dust  in  the  cellar,  by  all 
means  take  a  good  share  of  that.  If  you  are 
near  the  woods,  and  can  obtain  a  basket  filled 
with  decayed  leaf-mould,  or  black,  peaty  soil, 
your  plants  will  flourish  ''like  a  green  bay 
tree."  Fresh  virgin  soil  is  much  needed  for 
"window  gardens."  If  the  turf  can  be 
lifted  from  a  sheep  or  an  upland  pasture',  and 
the  fVesh  soil  taken,  you  will  be  well  repaid 
for  your  extra  labor.  Always  remember 
Dr.  Holland's  lines,  in  his  delightful  "Bitter- 
sweet," that  grand  Thanksgiving  idyl,  which 
should  be  read  by  all  boys  and  girls,  — 

**  An  common  good  brings  common  pric^ 
Exceeding  good,  exceeding." 

And  this  rule  holds  g^d  in  all  gardening;  for 
without  work,  there  is  little  to  be  had.  that  is 
worth  having. 

In  planting  a  "window  box,"  the  tallest' 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  the 
smallest  round  the  edges  and  at  the  cdHiers  — 
coliseum  ivy,  or  moneywort,  or  tfie  Mitchella 
repens,  or  partridge  vine,  so  common  in  all 
our  woods,  and  so  lavefyt  with  its  fruitage  ot 
ooral-red  berries,  can  be  substituted  for  them. 
Feathery  mosses  should  fill  up  all  the  inter- 
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•tices,  and  you  will  possess  "  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty t"  which,  when  all  nature  is  covered  with 
snow  and  icicles,  will  bring  you  visions  of  the 
wild  wood  and  its  delights. 

Could  we  choose  what  we  would  g^w  in 
such  a  ^*  box,**  we  would  place  in  the  centre  a 
winter-blossoming  fuchsia,  either  speciosa  or 
serratiiblia.  The  former  has  waxen-pink  pet- 
als and  a  crimson  corolla.  The  latter  is  of 
two  shades  of  crimson.  Both  are  lovely,  and 
will  bloom  all  winter.  By  their  side  should 
grow  a  Lady  Cullom,  a  variegated-leaved  ge- 
ranium, and  a  "  mountain  of  snow,"  with  its 
silvery-edged  leaves.  The  blossoms  of  both 
plants  are  scarlet ;  but  we  cut  them  off.  It  is 
the  leaves  that  are  desirable.  Next  we  would 
have  a  Tom  Thumb  pink  and  white  geranium, 
and  at  the  comers  Chinese  primroses,  which 
bloom  every  day  for  six  months,  and  even 
longer.  Vines  and  mosses  can  be  intertwined 
among  the  more  gorgeous  plants,  and  the  ef- 
fect would  be  pleasing  to  all  beholders. 

If  we  could  not  select  the  plants  we  would 
cultivate,  we  should  make  a  virtue  of  necessi- 
tj,  and  take  what  we  could  procure,  grouping 
diem  as  tastefully  as  we  could,  and  contrast- 
ing their  colors  with  an  artistic  eye.  Beauti- 
ful effects  can  be  produced  with  a  small  capital, 
if  the  lave  of  ike  beautiful  is  engendered  in 
the  heart. 

We  trust  our  little  readers  will  try  to  make  a 
*'  window  box,"  and  will  write  of  their  success, 
so  that  others  may  be  stimulated  to  do  the 
same.  Many  *' bedding-out"  plants  can  be 
wintered  in  a  dry,  frost-proof  cellar,  where 
potatoes  will  keep  well.  Scarlet,  pink,  and 
white  geraniums  can,  even  when  slightly  frost- 
bitten, be  preserved  by  pulling  them  up  by  the 
roots,  shaking  off  the  soil  attached  to  them, 
cutting  off  every  leaf,  bud,  and  tender  branch, 
and  suspending  them  by  the  roots  from  the 
beams  of  the  cellar.  A  stout  string,  tied  round 
the  sleiVi  just  above  the  roots,  will  hold  them 
nicely.  Scariet  salvias  and  fuchsias  can  be 
similarly  treated,  then  packed  in  dry  sand  in  a 
tight  box,  and  nailed  up  from  the  air.  After- 
wards store  them  in  the  cellar.  Delicate  roses 
can  be  kept  in  boxes  or  pots  in  the  same  cellar. 
Peter  Henderson,  the  prince  of  floriculturists, 
gives  tts  a  method  of  protecting  them  out  of 
doors  by  heavy  sods.  Cut  them  three  or  four 
inchea  longer  than  the  rose  you  desire  to  cover, 
and  more  than  a  foot  wide.  Lay  down  the 
roae  with  great  care.  If  at  hand,  throw  a 
shovelful  of  manure  around  the  roots,  and 
keep  jfour  foot  on  the  branches  to  hold  them 
firm.    Now  place  the  sods  over  them,  grass 


side  uf^  and  trample  them  down  firmly.  Tea 
roses  will  not  live  in  Northern  New  England, 
even  if  thus  protected ;  but  General  Jaquemi- 
not,  cells,  herraosa,  Louis  Philippe,  and  all  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Bengal,  China,  and  hybrid 
perpetuals,  if  thus  snugly  put  to  sleep,  will 
come  out  fresh  and  bright  by  April.  They 
should  not  be  covered  until  late  in  November, 
when  the  final  thaw  has  ceased,  and  stem 
winter  reigns  supreme. 

Fallen  leaves  cover  tender  perennials  warm- 
ly, and  if  slats  are  laid  across  them,  they  keep 
their  places,  and  are  not  blown  about  by  every 
blast. 

We  cannot  close  our  *'  hints  "  without  urging 
our  little  friends  to  cultivate  some  few  winter- 
flowering  bulbs.  One  dollar  will  purchase 
a  good  assortment  of  bulbs,  which  would 
make  any  parlor  gorgeous.  Hyacinths,  tu- 
lips, crocuses,  and  Narcissus  all  well  repay 
the  cultivator.  Bulb  catalogues  are  sent  out 
now  by  all  florists,  and  the  Dutch  flowering 
bulbs  are  for  sale  in  all  seed  stores.  They 
are  so  little  trouble,  and  when  in  bloom  are 
so  lovely  and  fragrant,  that  no  parlor  should 
be  without  them. 

To  bloom  early  in  the  season,  when  they 
are  most  prized,  they  should  be  planted  in 
November  or  December,  and  theiv  placed  in  a 
dark  closet,  not  too  warm,  yet  frost-proof,  for 
four  or  five  weeks*  They  need  to  put  forth  the 
delicate,  fibrous  roots  before  the  crown  of  the 
plant  starts.  The  perfectlj^-tinted  flower-bells 
are  already  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  rough 
bulb.  The  roots  must  first  push  forth,  so  as 
to  nourish  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  but,  if  the 
place  is  too  warm,  the  green-sheathed  leaves 
appear  too  soon,  and  the  flower  fails  to 
give  us  all  its  glory  and  fragrance.  It  is 
like  the  human  soul :  Christ's  holy  teachings 
must  take  firm  root  in  its  depths,  else  its 
beauty  and  sweetness  are  never  developed  on 
earth. 

If  a  hyacinth  bulb  is  wrapped  up  in  a  good- 
ly quantity  of  wet  moss,  and  enveloped  in  a 
wire  netting,  and  the  moss  kept  moist  for  five 
or  six  weeks  in  the  dark,  and  then  suspended 
from  the  window,  the  blossoms  will  be  very 
beautiful ;  but  the  moss  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry,  else 'the  buds  will  wither.  Wicker* 
baskets,  in  which  glass  dishes  are  placed,  filled 
with  wet  aand  and  moss,  make  very  pretty  re- 
ceptacles for  crocuses  and  tulips,  and  even 
yellow  nappies  can  be  beautified  with  moss, 
and  made  to  do  duty  to  grow  bulbs,  which 
will  delight  the  senses  for  weeks  to  comci 
when  all  Is  gloomy  out  of  doors. 
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ORIGINAL  DIALOGUE. 

■  ■    -'f        ■ 

A  OEBISTHAS  OABOL. 

Arranged  h  an  Sntortaiament, 
ntoM 

DICKENS'S   CHRISTMAS    STORY. 

BY  OBOROS  M.  BAKER. 

Author  of  ''Amateur  Dramas,"  "The  Mimic  Stage," 

"  The  SoAl  Stage,"  && 

Characters.  —  Ebbnezsr  Scrooge,  Jacob 
Marley  {the  Skadow)^  Fred,  Scrooge's 
Nephew,  Bob  Cratchbt,  Txmy  Tim,  Boy, 
The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past,  The 
Ghost  of  Christmas  Present,  The 
Ghost  of  Christmas  to  comb. 

Costumes.  —  Scrooge  —  Rusty  suit  of  black ; 
gray  wig. 

Marley — Blue  coat  with  brass  buttons ;  breech- 

•  es;  top  boots,  with  tassels;  chain  about  his 
waist,  with  padlocks  and  keys  fastened  upon 
it;  at  the  end,  a  cash  box;  very  white  face; 
white  wig,  with  hair  standing  up. 

Fred — Handsome  modern  costume;  light 
overcoat;  red  scarf  tied  loosely  about  his 
neck;  gloves;  hat. 

Bob  Cratchet  —  Rusty  blue  coat ;  shabby 
pants;  iron-gray  wig;  large  white  com- 
forter about  his  neck. 

Tiny  Tim  —  Roundabout  jacket;  comforter 
about  his  neck;  crutch;  cap. 

Bay — Jacket;  large  cap;  very  red  nose;  large 
mittens;  comforter  about  neck. 

Christmas  Past — A  little  girl;  short  white 
spangled  dress;  white  stockings;  shoes;  a 
wig  of  long  white  hair. 

Christmas  Present —  Purple  robe  reaching  to 
the  floor,  trimmed  with  fur;  long,  brown, 
curly  hair;  full  brown  beard;  on  his  head 
"  a  holly  wreath,  set  here  and  there  with 
shining  icicles; '*  a  belt  around  his  waist,  to 
which  is  attached  a  scabbard. 

Christmas  to  come  —  Long  black  robe,  with 
hood  entirely  concealing  his  features. 

These  costumes  can  be  altered  or  improved  by 
reference  to  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.'s  illus- 
trated Christmas  Carol. 

Arrangement.  —  This  entertainment  is  ar- 
ranged for  a  stage  eighteen  feet  wide  by 
fourteen  feet  deep.  A  curtain,  to  draw  up^ 
is  required  between  the  audience  and  the 
performers.  Half  way  up  the  stage,  another 
curtain,  to  separate  in  the  centre,  and  draw 
aside ;  the  front  curtain  should  be  green,  the 
back  dark  fabric  The  front  of  the  stage 
represents  Scrooge's  oflice,  where  the  dream 
(in  this  version)  occurs.    The  back  is  used 


for  the  pictures.  For  home  representation, 
the  same  arrangement  can  be  easily  carried 
out.  The  performer  is  directed  as  though 
standing  upon  the  stage,  facing  audience. 
R.  meant  right;  L.,  left;  C,  centre. 

STAVE  I. 

Scene.  —  Scrooge's  office.  L.,  a  low  desk, 
at  which  sits  Scrooge,  in  a  large  arm-chair. 
R.,  a  high  desk,  with  a  tall  stool ;  candle 
burning  upon  the  desk.  C,  a  low  stool. 
Bob  standing  by  the  desk,  with  a  poker  in 
his  hand;  one  foot  advanced,  as  though 
creeping  off  L.,  looking  at  Scrooge  with 
nn  anxious  expression. 

Scrooge*  {LoohingroundJ)  Here, you;  don't 
you  do  it ;  don't  you  do  it.  Haven't  I  told  you 
that  if  you  venture  to  waste  my  coals,  'twill 
be  necessary  for  us  to  part?    Haven't  I? 

[Bob  drops  the  poher,  gets  upon  stool,  and 
tries  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  candle. 

Fred.  (jOutside^  R.)  A  Merry  Christmas, 
uncle.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  {Enters,  RS)  A  Merry 
Christmas.    God^save  you. 

Scrooge.  Bah!  humbug!  ^ 

Fred,  Christmas  a  humbug,  uncle!  You 
don't  mean  that,  I'm  sure. 

Scrooge.  I  do.  Out  upon  Merry  Christmas ! 
What's  Christmas  time  to  you  but  a  time  for 
paying  bills  without  money — a  time  for  finding 
yourself  a  year  older,  and  not  an  hour  richer? 
Bah !  If  I  had  my  will,  every  idiot  who  goes 
about  with  '* Merry  Christmas"  on  his  lips 
should  be  boiled  with  his  own  pudding,  and 
burned  with  a  stake  of  holly  through  his  heart 
—  he  should* 

Fred.  Uncle! 

Scrooge.  Nephew,  keep  Christmas  in  your 
own  way,  and  let  me  keep  it  in  mine* 

Fred.    Keep  it !    But  you  don't  keep  it. 

Scrooge.  Let  me  leave  it  alone,  then.  Much 
good  may  it  do  you.  Much  good  it  has  ever 
done  you. 

Fred.  There  are  many  good  things,  from 
which  I  might  have  derived  good,  by  which  I 
have  not  profited,  I  dare  say  Christmas  among 
the  rest.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  always  thought 
of  Christmas  time  when  it  has  come  round, 
apart  from  the  veneration  due  to  its  sacred  ori- 
gin (if.  anything  belonging  to  it  can  be  apart 
from  that),  as  a  good  time  —  a  kind,  forgiving, 
charitable,  pleasant  time  —  the  only  time  I 
know  of  in  the  long  calendar  of  the  year  when 
men  and  women  seem,  by  one  consent,  to  open 
their  shut-up  hearts  freely,  and  to  think  of 
people  below  them  as  if  they  really  were  fellow- 
travellers  to  the  grave,  and  not  another  race 
of  creatures,  bound  on  other  journeys.    And 
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therefore,  uncle,  though  it  has  never  put  a 
scrap  of  gold  or  silver  in  my  pocket,  I  believe 
that  it  has  done  me  good,  and  will  do  me  good ; 
and  I  saj,  God  bless  it. 

[Bob  clafs  kts  hands  heartily, 

Scrooge,  L«t  me  hear  another  sound  from 
yovLy  and  jrouUl  keep  your  Christmas  by  losing 
jour  situation.  —  (^To  Fred.)  You're  quite  a 
powerful  speaker,  sir.  I  wonder  you  don't  go 
into  Parliament. 

Fred.  Don't  be  angry,  uncle.  Come,  dine 
with  us  to-morrow. 

Scrooge,  I'll  see  you  —  (Bob  sneezes  vio- 
Umtly,)    What's  the  matter  with  you  / 

Fred.  Come,  uncle ;  say  yes. 

Scrooge.    No. 

Fred.    But  why?  why? 

Scrooge.  Why  did  you  get  married? 

Fred.   Because  I  fell  in  love. 

Scrooge.  Because  you  fell  in  love!  {Snd- 
demly  turns  to  his  dcsh.)     Good  afternoon. 

Fred.  Nay,  uncle,  you  never  came  to  see 
roe  before  that  happened.  Why  give  it  as  a 
reason  for  not  coming  now? 

Scrooge.   Good  afternoon. 

Fred.  I  want  nothing  from  you.  I  ask  noth- 
ing from  you.    Why  cannot  we  be  friends  ? 

Scrooge.   Good  afternoon. 

Fred.  I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  to  find 
you  so  resolute.  But  I  have  made  the  trial,  in 
homage  to  Christmas ;  and  I'll  keep  my  Christ- 
mas humor  to  the  last.  So  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas, uncle. 

Scrooge.   Good  afternoon. 

Fred.  And  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Scrooge.  Good  afternoon. 

Fred.  {Turns  to  R.)  Bob  Cratchct,  a  Merry 
Christmas. 

Bob.  {Shahes  Frrd's  hand.)  A  Merry 
Christmas,  sir.     God  bless  it. 

Fred.  Ay,  God  bless  it,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

Bob,  And  a  Happy  New  Year,  sir — God 
bless  that,  too. 

Fred.  Ay,  ay,  Bob ;  God  bless  that,  too. 

[Exit,  R. 

Scrooge.   Here,  you. 

Bob.   {yumping  off  stool ^    Yes,  sir. 

Scrooge.  Tou*ll  want  all  day  to-morrow,  Ii 
suppose. 

Bob.  If  quite  convenient,  sir. 

Scrooge.  It's  not  convenient,  and  it's  not 
fair.  If  I  was  to  stop  half  a  crown  for  it,  you'd 
think  yourself  mightily  ill  used,  I'll  be  bound. 

Bob.  Yes,  sir. 

Scrooge,  And  yet  you  don't  think  me  ill 
used,  when  I  pay  a  day's  wages  for  no  work. 

Bob,  It'a  only  os^ce  a  year,  sir. 
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Scrooge,  A  poor  excuse  for  picking  a  man's 
pocket  every  twenty-fifth  day  of  December. 
Well,  you  can't  have  it. 

Bob.  But,  sir  — 

Scrooge.  You  can't  have  it.  I  shall  expect 
you  here  earlier  to-morrow. 

Bob.  But,  sir  — 

Scrooge.  No  more.    Go. 

[Bob,  with  a  very  rueful  face^  futs  on  his 
haty  looks  at  Scrooge,  and  goes  slowly  out^  R. 

Scrooge.  (Turns  his  chair  round  to  face  C.) 
There's  another  fellow,  my  clerk,  with  fifteen 
bhillings  a  week,  and  a  wife  and  family,  talk- 
ing about  a  "Merry  Christmas"!  I'll  retire 
lo  Bedlam.  I  don't  make  merry  myself  at 
Christmas,  and  I  can't  afford  to  make  idle 
people  merry.  I  help  to  support  the  prisons 
and  the  workhouses.  They  cost  enough,  and 
those  who  are  badly  off  can  go  there.  Merry 
Christmas!  Pooh!  bah!  humbug!  humbug! 
(Bell  rings  /?.,  bell  rings  L.,  and  th^n  R.  and 
L.  together.)  Mercy!  What's  that?  (Music 
pianoy  slow  and  solemn.  Enter,  R.,  Marley, 
dragging  his  chain ,  moving  slow.  Stops,  C, 
looking  at  Scrooge.  A  bandage  of  white  cloth 
passing  under  his  jaws,  tied  on  top  of  his 
head,")  How  now?  What  do  you  want  with  mA? 

Marley.   Much. 

Scrooge,  Who  are  you  ? 

Marley,  Ask  me  who  I  was^ 

Scrooge,  Who  were  you,  then? 

Marley,  In  life,  I  was  your  partner,  Jacob* 
Marley. 

Scrooge,  Can  —  can  yoa  sit  down  ? 

Marley,   I  can. 

Scrooge,  Do  it>  then. 
[Marley  sits  on  stooly  C,  facing  Scrooge* 

Marley,  You  don't  believe  in  me. 

ScroogOi  I  don't. 

Marley,  Wha.t  evidence  would  you  have  of 
my  reality,  beyond  that  of  your  senses? 

Scrooge.  I  don't  know. 

Marley.  Why  do  you  doubt  your  senses  ? 

Scrooge,  Because  a  little  thing  affects  them. 
A  slight  disorder  of  the  stomach  makes  them 
cheats.  You  may  be  an  undigested  blot  of 
beef,. a  bit  of  mustard,  a  crumb  of  cheese,  a 
fragment  of  an  underdone  potato.  There's 
more  of  gravy  than  grave  about  you,  whatever 
you  are.  (Marley  takes  the  bandage  from 
his  head ;  his  Jaw  drops,)  Mercy!  Dreadful 
apparition,  why  do  you  trouble  me?  why  do 
spirits  walk  the  earth  il  and  why  do  they  come 
to  me? 

Marhy,  It  is  required:  of  every  man  that 
the  spirit  within  him  should  walk  abroad 
among  his  fellow-men,,  and.  travel  far  and 
wide;  and  if  that  spirit. gpes^  not  forth  in.life» 
it  is  condemned  to  do  sa  after,  deaths     M]i 
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spirit  never  walked  beyond  the  counting- 
house.  Mark  me!  in  life  my  spirit  never 
moved  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
money-changing  hole,  and  weary  journeys 
lie  before  me. 

Scrooge.  Seven  years  dead,  and  travelling 
all  the  time!    You  travel  fast? 

Marley.   On  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Scrooge.  You  mis^ht  have  got  over  a  great 
quantity  of  ground  in  seven  years. 

Marley*  O,  blind  man!  blind  man!  not 
to  know  that  ages  of  incessant  labor  by  im- 
mortal creature^  for  this  earth  must  pass 
into  eternity  before  the  good  of  which  it  is 
susceptible  is  all  developed  —  not  to  know  that 
no  space  of  regret  can  make  amends  for  one 
•life*s  opportunities  misused.  Yet  I  was  like 
this  man.     I  once  was  like  this  man. 

Scrooge.  But  you  were  always  a  good  man 
of  business,  Jacob. 

Marley.  Business!  Mankind  was  my  busi- 
ness. The  common  welfare  was  my  business. 
Charity,  mercy,  forbearance,  benevolence, 
were  all  my  business.  Hear  me  —  my  time 
is  nearly  gone. 

Scrooge.  I  will;  but  don't  be  hard  upon 
me.    Don't  be  flowery,  Jacob,  pray ! 

Marley.  I  am  here  to-night  to  warn  you 
that  you  have  yet  a  chance  and  hope  of  escap- 
ing my  fate  —  a  chance  and  hope  of  my  pro- 
curing, Ebenezer. 

Scrooge.  You  were  always  a  good  friend  to 
me.    Thank*ee. 

Marley.  {Rises.)  You  will  be  haunted  by 
three  spirits. 

Scrooge.  Is  that  the  chance  and  hope  you 
mentioned,  Jacob  ?    I  —  I  think  Td  rather  not. 

Marley.  Without  their  visits  you  cannot 
hope  to  shun  the  path  I  tread.  Expect  the 
first  to-night  when  the  bell  tolls  one.  Expect 
the  second  to-morrow  night  at  the  same 
hour;  the  third  upon  the  next  night,  when 
the  last  stroke  of  twelve  has  ceased  to  vibrate. 
Look  to  see  me  no  more ;  and  look  that,  for 
your  own  sake,  you  remember  what  has  passed 
between  us. 

[Music  as  before.  Marley  walks  back- 
ward to  R.,  followed  by  Scrooob,  with  the 
same  slow  step.  Marlby  goes  off,  R.  As 
ScROOGB  reaches  the  R.,  bell  tolls  one;  he 
turns.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas  Past  appears,  C,  entering  at  the 
opening  in  back  curtain.] 

Scrooge,  Are  you  the  spirit  whose  coming 
was  foretold  to  me? 

Spirit.   I  am. 

Scrooge.  Who  and  what  are  you? 

Spirit.  I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past 

Scrooge.  Long  Past? 


Spirit.  No.  Your  Past.  The  things  that 
you  will  see  with  me  are  shadows  of  the  things 
that  have  been.  They  will  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  us. 

Scrooge.  What  business  brought  you  here? 

Spirit.  Your  welfare.    Look. 

[Steps  L.y  Scrooge  R. 

[Music.  The  back  curtains  are  drawn, 
showing  a  boy  sitting  at  a  desk,  R.,  with  an 
open  book  before  him.] 

Scrooge.  It  is  myself.  [A  man  dressed  as 
Ali  Bab  a,  with  an  axe  across  his  shoulder, 
passes  slowly  and  noislessly  across  stage  back 
of  desk,  R.  to  L.]  Why,  it's  Ali  Baba.  It's  dear, 
old,  honest  Ali  Baba.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know.  One 
day,  Christmas  time,  when  yonder  solitary 
child  was  left  here  all  alone,  he  did  come  here 
the  first  time  just  like  that  poor  boy  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  with  a  parrot  perchea  upon 
his  finger,  crosses  from  R.  to  L.  (For  cos- 
tumes, the  performers  can  consult  the  picture- 
books.)  There's  Robinson.  There's  the  par- 
rot. Green  body  and  yellow  tail,  with  a  thing 
like  a  lettuce  growing  out  of  the  top  of  his 
head  —  there  he  is.  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  he 
called  him,  when  he  came  home  after  sailing 
round  the  island.  *'  Poor  Robin  Crusoe  I 
Where  have  you  been,  Robin  Crusoe?"  Ah, 
poor  boy!  poor  boy!  {Curtain  closes.)  I 
wish  (puts  kis  hand  in  kis  pocket)  —  but  it's 
too  late  now. 

Spirit.   What  is  the  matter? 

Scrooge.  Nothing,  nothing.  There  was  a 
boy  singing  a  Christmas  Carol  at  my  door 
last  night.  I  should  like  to  have  given  him 
something.    That's  all. 

Spirit.   Let  us  see  another  Christmas. 

[Curtains  are  drawn,  disclosing  **Fbzzi- 
wig's  Dance."  R.,  sits  an  old  lady  in  cap  and 
spectacles,  her  hands  raised  in  admiration. 
C,  is  Pezziwig,  in  the  act  of  **  cutting."  He 
is  a  large  man ;  white  stockings,  knee  breech- 
es, shoes  with  buckles,  long  white  waistcoat, 
brown  coat,  large  white  cravat,  and  wig.  He 
stands  upon  his  toes,  with  feet  crossed,  his 
countenance  radiant  with  enjoyment.  Oppo- 
site him,  Mrs.  F.,  as  though  dancing,  one 
hand  on  her  waist,  the  other  above  her  head; 
bright  petticoat,  dress  tucked  up,  cap,  and  gray 
wig.  R.  and  L.  of  this  couple,  three  youug 
women  and  three  young  men ;  costumes  same 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fbzziwig,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wig.  They  stand  leaning  for- 
ward, with  their  hands  together,  as  though 
applauding.  In  front  of  Fbzziwig,  a  little 
boy,  imitating  Fbzziwig.  Behind  all,  a  mu- 
sician, standing  in  a  chair,  in  the  act  of  fid- 
dling. Music  (violin),  **  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley."    The  characters  should  be  all  ready,  and 
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take  their  places,  instantly  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  previous  picture,  as  the  time  is  very  short.] 

Scrooge,  Why,  it's  Fezziwig  —  bless  his  old 
heart!  —  my  master  Fezziwig  alive  again ;  and 
there's  Dick  Wilkins,  to  be  sure.  He  was  very 
much  attached  to  me,  was  Dick.  Poor  Dick  1 
Dear,  dear  I  those  were  happy  times.  How 
grateful  we  were !     [Cmr/ains  dose  oh  picture* 

Spirit,  A  small  matter,  to  make  these  silly 
people  so  full  of  gratitude ! 

Scrooge,   Small  I 

Spirit,  Why,  is  it  not?  He  has  spent  but  a 
few  pounds  of  your  mortal  money  —  three  or 
four,  perhaps.  Is  that  so  much,  that  he  de- 
serves this  praise  ? 

Scrooge,  It  isn't  that,  spirit.  He  has  the 
power  to  make  his  people  happy  or  unhappy 
—  to  make  their  service  light  or  burdensome,  a 
pleasure  or  a  toil.  The  happiness  he  gives  is 
quite  as  great  as  though  it  cost  a  fortune. 

Spirit.  What  is  the  matter? 

Scrooge,  Nothing  particular. 

Spirit,  Something,  I  think. 

Scrooge.  No,  no.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  clerk  just  now. 
That's  all. 

Spirit.   My  time  grows  short.     Quick  I 

[Curtains  are  drawn,  disclosing  a  young 
girl,  sitting  upon  a  lounge.  Beside  her  a 
joungman  stands,  with  his  arms  folded.  She 
it  looking  away,  he  looking  down  at  her. 
Costumes  same  as  in  "  Fezziwig's  Dance."] 

Scrooge,   Again  myself. 

Spirit,   Listen. 

[The  characters  in  the  picture  speak,  with 
soft  music  while  they  are  speaking.] 

Girl,  It  matters  little  —  to  you,  very  little. 
Another  idol  has  displaced  me;  and  if  it  can 
cheer  and  comfort  you  in  time  to  come,  as  I 
would  have  tried  to  do,  I  have  no  just  cause  to 
grieve. 

Tomtk,  What  idol  has  displaced  you  ? 

Girl.  A  golden  one.  You  fear  the  world 
too  much.  I  have  seen  your  noble  aspirations 
fall  off,  one  by  one,  until  the  master  passion, 
gain,  engrosses  you  —  have  I  not? 

Toaitk.  What  then?  Even  if  I  have  grown 
to  much  wiser,  what  then  ?  I  am  not  changed 
towards  you.  Have  I  ever  sought  release  from 
our  engagement? 

Girl.  In  words,  no.    Never. 

Touik.   In  whatf  then  ? 

Girl.  In  a  changed  nature;  in  an  altered 
spirit;  in  another  atmosphere  of  life ;  another 
hope  as  its  «great  end.  If  you  were  free  to- 
day, to-morrow,  yesterday,  can  even  I  believe 
that  you  would  choose  a  dowerless  girl?  or, 
choosing  her,  do  I  not  know  that  your  repent- 
ance and  regret  would  surely  follow?    I  do; 


and  I  release  you,  with  a  full  heart,  for  the 
love  of  him  you  once  were. 

Scrooge.  Spirit,  remove  me  from  this  place. 

spirit,  I  told  you  these  were  shadows  of 
the  things  that  have  been.  That  they  are 
what  they  are,  do  not  blame  me. 

Scrooge,  Away,  I  say!  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Leave  me.  Away,  away!  Haunt  me  no 
longer.  (^Palls  into  ckair^  Z.,  and  covers  kis 
face  with  kis  hands.  The  spirit  stands  at  the 
side  of  his  chair y  pointing  at  the  picture.  The 
front  curtain  slowly  descends,) 

STAVE    TWO. 

[Lively  music.  Curtain  rises,  showing 
Scrooge's  office,  as  before.  Scroogb  sitting 
in  chair,  looking  at  back  stage,  the  curtains 
of  which  are  drawn,  disclosing  the  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Present,  who  sits  upon  a  seat  cov- 
ered with  red,  his  right  arm  leaning  upon  a 
barrel.  In  his  lap  is  a  bowl  of  steaming 
punch ;  in  his  lefl  hand  a  torch  —  (red  fire, 
such  as  is  used  in  tableaux,  placed  in  a  hollow, 
at  the  end  of  a  stick,  will  produce  the  desired 
effect);  round  him  are  strewn  articles,  such 
as  are  given  for  presents.  After  a  few  seconds, 
Christmas  Present  rises,  and  comes  forward. 
The  curtains  close.] 

Spirit,  Look  up,  look  up,  and  know  me  bet- 
ter, man.  I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Pres- 
ent. Look  upon  me.  (Scrooge  slowly  risest 
and  moves  round  him^  loohing  closely  at  him. 
Music  continues.  This  is  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  stage  for  the  next  picture.)  You 
have  never  seen  the  like  of  me  before? 

Scrooge,  Never. 

Spirit.  Have  never  walked  forth  with  the 
younger  members  of  my  family,  meaning  (for 
I  am  very  young)  my  elders  bom  in  these 
later  years  ? 

Scrooge,  I  don't  think  I  have.  Fm  afraid  I 
have  not.  Have  you  had  many  brothers,  spirit? 

Spirit,  More  than  eighteen  hundred. 

Scrooge,  A  tremendous  family  to  provide 
for.  Spirit,  show  me  what  you  will.  Last 
night  I  learnt  a  lesson  which  is  working  now. 
To-night,  if  you  have  aught  to  teach  me,  let 
me  profit  by  it. 

Spirit.  Look  well  upon  the  pictures  I  dis- 
close. [Spirit  retires  /?.,  Scrooge  L. 

[Curtains  open,  disclosing  '*  Bob  Cratch- 
Et's  Christmas.**  Table,  C,  covered  with 
white  cloth ;  plates.  L.  of  table  sits  Martha, 
a  young  lady  about  eighteen;  brown  dress, 
white  collar  and  cuffs;  hair  neatly  arranged. 
Beside  her,  a  boy  of  ten;  jacket;  with  an 
enormous  dickey  and  black  cravat;  his  hands 
raised  and  clasped.    R.  of  table,  a  boy,  with 
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a  large  ruffled  collar;  his  fork  in  his  mouth. 
Next  him,  a  girl  of  eight,  with  her  spoon 
thrust  into  her  mouth.  At  the  farther  corner 
of  table,  R.,  sits  Bob  Cratchet,  with  Tiny 
Tim  sitting  upon  his  knee.  Mrs.  Cratchet, 
dressed  in  plaid,  stands  at  back  of  table,  hold- 
ing in  both  hands  a  plate  bearing  a  plum  pud- 
ding, rather  small,  with  a  bunch  of  holly 
stuck  in  the  top  of  it,  and  alcohol  blazing 
around  it.  All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  pud- 
ding. Expression  upon  the  faces  joyful  and 
expectant.    Music  lively.] 

Scrooge,   It's  my  clerk.  Bob  Cratchet. 

spirit.  Ay,  Bob  Cratchet,  who  pockets  on 
Saturdays  but  fifteen  copies  of  his  Christian 
name ;  and  yet  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Pres- 
ent blesses  his  four-roomed  house  with  the 
sprinklings  of  his  torch. 

Bob  Cratchet,  (Raising  a  cup,)  A  Merry 
Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears.    God  bless  us. 

All  (^in picture),   God  bless  us. 

Timy  Tim,  God  bless  us,  every  one. 

\_Curtaim  closes. 

Scrooge,  Spirit,  tell  me  if  Tiny  Tim  will  live. 

spirit,  I  see  a  vacant  seat  in  the  poor  chim- 
ney corner,  and  a  crutch  without  an  owner, 
carefully  preserved.  If  these  shadows  remain 
unaltered  by  the  Future,  the  child  will  die. 

Scrooge,  No,  no.  O,  no,  kind  spirit;  say 
he  will  be  spared. 

spirit.  If  these  shadows  remain  unaltered 
by  the  Future,  none  other  of  my  race  will  find 
him  here.  What  then  ?  If  he  be  like  to  die, 
he  had  better  do  it,  and  decrease  the  surplus 
population. 

Scrooge,  My  ytry  words,  when  I  was  asked 
to  give  a  trifle  for  the  poor. 

Spirit,  Man,  —  if  man  you  be  in  heart,  not 
adamant,  —  forbear  that  wretched  cant  until 
you  have  discovered  what  the  surplus  is,  and 
where  it  is.  Will  you  decide  what  men  shall 
live,  what  men  shall  die?  It  may  be  that,  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven,  you  are  more  worthless, 
and  less  fit  to  live,  than  this  poor  man's  child. 

Scroogti,  He  must  live ;  he  must  live.  Poor 
Bob  ]  poor  Bob  I 

Spirit.  Come ;  look  upon  another  picture. 

[Music  lively.  Curtain  rises  upon  picture 
of  "Blind  Man's  Buff  at  Nephew  Fred's." 
Characters  in  full  evening  costume  —  gentle- 
men, white  vests  and  white  ties,  black  clothes ; 
ladies,  rich  and  tasty.  In  the  C*  stands  a  gen- 
tleman, blindfolded,  leaning  forv/ard,  grop- 
ing with  his  hands,  the  right  hand  just  touch- 
ing a  young  lady,  who  is  half  turned  from  him* 
but  who  is  looking  back^with  a  smile  upon  her 
face.  Beside  her  stands  a  gentleman,  with  his 
finger  upon  his  lip.  Behind  the  blindfolded 
gentleman,    nephew   Fred,   with    his   bead 


thrown  back,  his  mouth  open,  as  though 
laughing.  On  the  L.,  a  young  lady,  leaning 
forward,  with  her  fan  to  her  lips ;  next  her,  a 
gentleman,  holding  the  blindfolded  gentleman 
by  the  coat-tail,  his  other  hand  upon  his  side, 
his  head  thrown  back,  and  mouth  open,  as 
though  laughing.  A  boy  in  front  of  the  party, 
on  his  knees,  with  finger  pointing  up  to  the 
blindfolded  gentleman.] 

Scrooge,  Fred's  house  I 

Spirit,  Ay,  your  nephew,  making  merry, 
if  you  listen,  you  will  hear  him  say  of  his 
uncle  Scrooge,  He  may  rail  at  Christmas  till 
he  dies;  but  he  can't  help  thinking  better  of 
it  —  I  defy  him — .if  he  finds  me  going  there 
in  good  temper,  year  after  year,  and  saying, 
**  Uncle  Scrooge,  how  are  you  ?" 

Scrooge,  And  I  refused  his  invitation  —  I 
refused  itl  I  couldn't  do  it  again,  if  I  had  the 
chance.  O,  Fred,  Fred!  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas, and  God  bless  you. 

IF'romt  curtain  descends  quickly* 

STAVE  THREE. 

[Scrooge's  ofiice,  as  before.  Back  curtains 
drawn.  The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Future 
standing,  R.,  pointing  down.  Scrooge  be- 
side him,  L.     Mournful  music] 

Scrooge,  Ghost  of  Christmas  yet  to  come. 
Ghost  of  the  Future,  I  fear  you  more  than  any 
spectre  I  have  seen ;  but  as  I  know  your  pur- 
pose is  to  do  me  good,  and  as  I  hope  to  live  to 
be  another  man  from  what  I  was,  I  have  borne 
you  company,  and  did  it  with  a  thanl^ful 
heart.  Spectre,  something  informs  me  that 
our  parting  moment  is  at  hand.  I  know  it, 
but  I  know  not  how.  Tell  me  who  that  man 
was  with  the  covered  face,  whom  we  saw  lying 
dead,  of  whom  the  merchants  in  the  street 
spoke  so  carelessly —•  at  whom  the  vultures 
of  the  dead  sneered  and  jested.  ( The  spirit 
raises  his  hand,  then  points  behind  him.)  Be- 
fore I  draw  near  to  that  stone  to  which  you 
point,  answer  me  one  question.  Are  these  the 
shadows  of  the  things  that  will  be,  or  are  they 
shadows  of  things  that  morybe,  only?  (The 
spirit  points  as  before,)  Men's  courses  will 
foreshadow  certain  ends,  to  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  they  must  lead ;  but  if  the  courses 
be  departed  from,  the  ends  will  change.  Say 
it  is  thuH  with  what  you  show  me.  (  The  spirit 
moires  to  /?.,  turns^  and  points  to  bach,  where 
a  gravc'Stone  leans  against  the  wall,  lettered 
Ebbnezer  Scrooge.  The  position  of  the 
spirit  should  hide  it  till  this,  SdkooGE  stag- 
gers bach  till  he  reaches  chair,  L,)  Am  I  that 
man  who  lay  upon  the  bed?  No,  spirit!  O, 
no,  no  I    Spirit,  hear  me.    I  am  not  the  man 
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I  wms.  I  will  not  be  the  man  I  must  have 
been  but  for  this  intercourse.  Why  show  me 
this,  if  I  am  past  all  hope?  Assure  me  that 
I  vet  majr  change  these  shadows  you  have 
shown  me  by  an  altered  life.  {The  spirit 
ilowly  lets  kis  hand  drop  by  kis  side,)  I  will 
honor  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try  to  keep 
it  all  the  year.  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future.  The  spirits  of  all 
these  shall  strive  within  me.  I  will  not  shut 
out  the  lessons  that  they  teach.  O,  tell  me  I 
may  sponge  away  the  writing  on  this  stone. 
(Sinks  into  chair.  The  curtains  slowly  close. 
Bells  outside  ringing  a  merry  peal.  Music 
lively,  Scrooge  starts  from  his  chair, )  What's 
this?  my  own  office.  (Runs  across  stage,) 
Hallo!  what's  to-day? 

Boy.    (^Outside,  R,)   Eh? 

Scrooge,  What's  to-day,  my  fine  fellow? 

Boy.  (Outside,  R.)  To-day?  Why,  Christ- 
mas day. 

Scrooge,  (Dancing  about,)  It's  Christmas 
day.  I  haven't  missed  it.  Hallo,  my  fine  fellow ! 

Boy,    (Entering,  R,)    Hallo! 

Scrooge,  Do  you  know  the  poulterer's,  in 
the  next  street  but  one,  at  the  corner? 

Boy,   I  should  hope  I  did. 

Scrooge,  An  intelligent  boy;  a  remarkable 
boy.  Do  you  know  whether  they've  sold  the 
prize  turkey  that  was  hanging  up  there?  Not 
the  little  prize  turkey  —  the  big  one. 

Boy.   What !  the  one  as  big  as  me  ? 

Scrooge,  (Rubbing his  hands,)  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
What  a  delightful  boy !  It's  a  pleasure  to  talk 
to  him.    Yes,  my  buck. 

Boy.  It's  hanging  there  now. 

Scrooge,   Is  it  ?    Go  and  buy  it. 

Boy,   (  With  finger  to  his  nose.)   Walk-er. 

Scrooge,  No,  no ;  I  am  in  earnest.  Go  and 
buy  it,  and  tell  'em  to  bring  it  here,  that  I  may 
give  them  the  directions.  Come  back  with  the 
man,  and  I'll  give  you  a  shilling.  Come  back 
with  him  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  I'll 
give  you  half  a  crown.  (Exit  boy  in  a  hurry, 
R.)  What  a  delightful  boy!  See  him  run! 
I'll  send  him  to  Bob  Cratchet's.  He  shan't 
know  who  sent  it.  It's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny 
Tim.  Joe  Miller  never  made  such  a  joke  as 
sending  it  to  Bob's  will  be.  I  forget  he's  to 
be  here  to-day.  O,  if  he'd  only  come  late ! 
(Sits  at  desk,  L,)  Here  he  is,  sure  enough. 

Enter  Bob,  /?.,  looking  very  dejected.     Takes 
of  his  hat  and  comforter,  and  gets  upon  stool. 

(Gruffly.)   Hallo!  what  do  you  mean  by  com- 
ing here  at  this  time  of  day? 

Boh.  I  am  very  sorry»  sir.  I  am  behind  my 
time. 


Scrooge.  You  are?  Yes,  I  think  you  are. 
Step  this  way,  if  you  please. 

Bob,  (Getting  down  from  stool,)  I'm  very 
sorry  — 

Scrooge,  Are  you  ?  What  do  yoM  mean  by 
coming  here  at  this  time?  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  man.  I'm  not  going  to  stand  this 
thing  any  longer;  and,  therefore  (yifin/s  »/, 
and  gives  Bob  a  dig  in  the  ribs),  Tm  about  to 
raise  your  salary.  (Bob  runs  to  his  desk,  and 
gets  a  ruler,  looking  frigktened,)  A  Merry 
Christmas,  Bob.  (Slaps  kim  in  the  back.)  A 
merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  my  good  fellow,  than 
I  have  given  you  for  many  a  year.  I'll  raise 
your  salary,  and  endeavor  to  assist  your  strug- 
gling family,  and  we'll  discuss  your  affairs  to- 
morrow over  a  Christmas  bowl  of  sparkling 
bishop,  Bob.  Home  to  your  family,  and  have 
a  Merry  Christmas,  and  in  the  morning  make 
up  the  fires,  and  buy  a  second  coal-scuttle  be- 
fore you  dot  another  i ,  Bob  Cratchet. 

Fred.  (Outside,  R,)  A  Merry  Christmas. 
(Enters,  R,)     Here  I  am  again,  uncle. 

Scrooge,  (Running  to  him,  and  shaking 
kands.)  A  merry  Christmas,  Fred.  I'm  go- 
ing to  dine  with  you. 

Ered,  That's  right,  uncle.  You'll  find  a 
merry  company. 

Scrooge,  You  can't  tell  me.  I  know  'em 
all.  My  niece.  Plumper,  the  fat  sister.  Won- 
derful party!  wonderful  games!  wonderful 
unanimity!  wonderful  happiness! 

Ered,  We'll  have  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Scrooge.  Ay,  that  we  will.  Henceforth  / 
will  honor  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try  to 
keep  it  all  the  year.  I  will  live  in  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future.  The  spirits  of 
all  three  shall  strive  within  me.  (Sinks  to  kis 
knees.)    God  bless  us  all. 

Ered,  )    (Sink  to  tkeir  knees.)  God  bless  us 

Bob.    >   all. 

[Music.  Curtains  at  back  are  drawn,  dis- 
closing **  a  Christmas  picture."  In  the  cen- 
tre, the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present,  seated 
as  before,  with  his  torch  raised,  red  fire  blaz- 
ing in  it.  At  his  L.,  the  blindfolded  gentle* 
man,  in  the  same  position  as  before,  with  the 
lady  getting  away  from  him  On  his  L.  the 
lady  with  the  fan.  R.  of  Christmas  Present, 
Mrs.  Cratchet,  with  the  pudding  in  her 
hands.  Martha  at  her  R.,  with  Tiny  Tim  in 
her  arms.  Two  of  the  children  opposite  them, 
looking  at  the  pudding.  Tiny  'Tim  speaks, 
when  curtain  is  fairly  drawn,  **  God  bless  us 
every  one."  "The  Christmas  Carol"  (see 
page  64)  is  then  sung  by  an  invisible  chorus, 
andlhe  front  curtain  falls  upon  the  whole  pic- 
ture.] 
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THE    ORATOR. 


[We  propose  that  our  young  fnends  study  the  oratorical 
•elections  on  this  page,  and  decide  for  themselves  the  appro- 
priate gestures  and  emphasis.  Read  the  pieces  careiuUyt  that 
you  may  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  author,  and  then  a 
little  reflection  and  practira  will  enable  you  to  interpret  the 
ideas  with  propriety.  We  shall  give  both  prose  and  poetical 
pieces,  and  shall  endeavor  to  have  them  of  such  a  character 
that  they  shall  not  only  interest  our  readers,  but  be  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  declamation.  The  poetry  which  follows  is 
from  Tennyson's  In  Memorian^  No«  CV.,  and  th«  title  of 
the  prose  tells  its  origin.] 


THE  OLD  AND  ITEW  TEAB. 

RING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sk/, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new; 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going ;  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no. more: 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  plac^  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Tennyson. 


OOPFEBFIELB'S  GOLDEIT  BTJLES. 

I  FEEL  as  if  it  were  not  for  me  to  record,  even 
though  this  manuscript  is  intended  for 
no  eyes  but  mine,  how  hard  I  worked  at  that 
tremendous  short-hand,  and  all  improvement 
appertaining  to  it,  in  my  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty to  Dora  and  her  aunts.  I  will  only  add,  to 
what  I  have  already  written  of  my  persever- 
ance at  this  time  of  my  life,  and  of  a  patient 
and  continuous  energy  which  then  began  to 
be  matured  within  me,  and  which  I  know  to 
be  the  strong  part  of  my  character,  if  it  have 
any  strength  at  all,  that  there,  on  looking 
back,  I  find  the  source  of  my  success. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  worldly  mat- 
ters; many  men  have  worked  much  harder, 
and  not  succeeded  half  so  well ;  but  I  never 
could  have  done  what  I  have  done,  without  the 
habits  of  punctuality,order,and  diligence,  with- 
out the  determination  to  concentrate  myself 
on  one  object  at  a  time,  no  matter  how  quick- 
ly its  successor  should  come  upon  its  heels, 
which  I  then  formed. 

The  man  who  reviews  his  life,  as  I  do  mine, 
in  going  on  here,  from  page  to  page,  had  need 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  indeed,  if  he  would 
be  spared  the  sharp  consciousness  of  many 
talents  neglected,  many  opportunities  wasted, 
many  erratic  and  perverted  feelings  constantly 
at  war  within  his  breast,  and  defeating  him.  I 
do  not  hold  one  natural  gift,  I  dare  say,  that  I 
have  not  abused.  My  meaning  simply  is,  that 
whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried 
with  all  my  heart  to  do  well ;  that  whatever  I 
have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  my- 
self to  completely ;  that,  in  great  aims  and  in 
small,  I  am  always  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

I  have  never  believed  it  possible  that  any 
natural  or  improved  ability  can  claim  immu- 
nity from  the  companionship  of  the  steady* 
plain,  hard-working  qualities,  and  hope  to  gain 
its  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  such  ful- 
filment on  this  earth.  Some  happy  talent,  and 
some  fortunate  opportunity,  may  form  the  two 
sides  of  the  ladder  on  which  some  men  mount; 
but  the  rounds  of  that  ladder  must  be  made 
of  stuff  to  stand  wear  and  tear ;  and  there  is 
no  substitute  for  thorough-going,  ardent,  and 
sincere  earnestness.  Never  to  put  one  hand 
to  anything,  on  which  I  could  throw  my  whole 
self,  and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my 
work,  whatever  it  was,  I  find,  now,  to  have 
been  my  golden  rules.  Dickbns. 
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DO  j-ou  uk  what  U  meant  by  Pigeon-Hole 
Ptpeni  Ju«t  this :  We  want  some  pli 
in  the  Magaiine  where  we  can  chat  familiarly 
with  our  bo^B  and  girls,  and  a  little  more  tuUy 
than  is  poasihle  in  the  crowded  Lettei^Bag  —  a 
place  where  we  can  answer  question*,  where 
we  can  give  extract*  from  verjr  clever  letters, 
where  our  friends  can  feel  that  thej'  have  • 
department  for  themselves,  in  which  they  can 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
editor,  and  where  many  a  little  topic,  not  im- 
portant enough  for  the  dignity  of  an  "  arti- 
cle," can  be  explained  or  discussed.  And  then 
u  to  the  word  "pigeon-hole,"  look  in  the 
dictionary,  and  find  that  one  meaning  of  the 
word  is  "  a  small  division  or  compartment  in 
a  caB«  for  the  reception  of  papers,"  and  so 
named  because  of  the  resemblance  to  the 
pigeon-holes  that  we  see  in  the  gable  ends  or 
under  the  eaves  of  barns  out  in  the  country, 
or  in  the  pigeon-houses.  Well,  the  pigeon- 
holca  in  our  desk  fill  up  with  choice  little  odds 
and  ends  which  we  find  in  letters;  and  we 
crowd  them  in,  hoping  that  some  day  we  can 
find  space  to  give  them  daylight  in  our  pages; 
and  now  we  shall  keep  this  department  for 
our  boys  and  girU,  and  they  may  feel  that 
they  have  a  new  and  welcome  place  in  the 
Magazine.  The  little  picture  at  the  top  of 
the  page  interprets  itself;  and  let  us  see  what 
am  be  found. 

Now  the  first  paper  we  place  hand  upon  is  a 
cheerful  letter,  long  and  good,  which  we  care- 
fully laid  aside  some  time  ago  for  just  this  use- 
It  is  from  Minnie  C. ;  and  among  other  pleas- 
ant things,  she  says,  "  Although  we  have  lots 
of  books  and  papers,  I  like  yours  a  little  the 
best.  Father  is  very  particular  about  the  kind 
of  reading  we  have  in  the  house.  He  will  not 
buy  any  of  the  sensational  stories,  but  he  likes 
yours  because  it  gives  so  much  useful  informa- 
tion along  with  the  stories.  We  have  taken  it 
from  the  first  number,  and  always  liked  it." 
We  havequite  an  affection  for  the  pigeon-hole 
that  has  aafely  kept  for  ut  that  pleasant  letter. 


and  we  could  print  scores  of  a  similar  sort  It 
is  such  letters  as  thia  that  encourage  publishers 
and  editors  to  make  each  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine as  entertaining  and  instructive  as  possible. 

Snugly  stowed  away  we  find  a  very  pretty 
algebraic  problem,  sent  us  by  Moss  Rose, 
which  is  so  satisfactory  that  we  will  give  it 
and  its  solution  a  place  here.  Let  our  mathe- 
maticians study  it  carefully,  else  they  will  not 
appreciate  all  its  good  points.  Moss  Rose  may 
give  it  in  her  own  words. 

Example  in  Algebra. 
a-f-»^an  irregular  verb-{-a  conjunction -f-a 


a  city  in  Con- 


Transposing  and  uniting,  i 


Transposing  and 


■(-*  =  had  +  for-(-art 
j>>ohad  +  for-f-nrt  — a 
«  ^  Hartford  ^  Alttuer, 


Wk  judge  from  the  description  sent  us,  that 
the  painting  in  Artist's  possession  is  a  picture 
of  St.  Catharine.  She  is  usually  represented 
with  the  symbol  of  an  inverted  sword,  or  large 
wheel.  It  may  he  convenient  for  Artist,  and 
other  readers  of  the  Magazine,  to  know  the 
symbols  of  other  saints;  such  knowledge  is 
peculiarly  pleasant  when  looking  through 
portfolios,  or  books  of  engravings,  or  painters' 
studios,  and  art-stores.  Agnes,  a  lamb  at  her 
side;  Barnabas,  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  an 
open  book  in  the  other;  Cecilia,  a  harp  or 
organ;  Elizabeth,  St.  John  and  the  lamb  at 
her  feet;  James  the  Greater,  a  club  and  saw; 
James  the  Less,  a  long  mantle,  a  wand,  and 
a  lamb  at  his  feet;  Luke,  sitting  at  a  desk  be- 
neath which  is  an  ox's  head;  Mark,  a  lion; 
Stephen,  a  book  and  a  stone  in  his  handj 
Matthew,  carrying  a  fuller's  club,  or  explain- 
ing a  book  held  before  him,  &c.,  &c.  The 
study  of  symbols  of  all  kinds  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  ire  shall  refer  to  the  subject  again. 

Always  endeavor  to  quote  correctly;  and 
are  make  this  suggestion  because  Sapiens  ask« 
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in  what  part  of  the  Bible  can  be  found  "  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb**?  This 
is  a  common  mistake.  The  expression  is  used 
by  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne  (who  died  in  1768), 
and  in  this  connection :  ^'  but  God  tempers  the 
wind,  said  Maria,  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Shorn 
indeed  I  and  to  the  quick,  said  I;  and  wast 
thou  in  my  own  land,  where  I  have  a  cottage, 
I  would  take  thee  to  it,  and  shelter  thee ;  thou 
shbuldst  eat  of  my  own  bread,  and  drink  of 
my  own  cup,**  &c.,  &c  There  is  another 
phrase  familiarly  attributed  to  the  Bible :  **  A 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast;  **  this, 
as  an  assertion,  is  true;  but  the  nearest  the 
Bible  comes  to  saying  it  is,  '*  A  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  but  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel."  (Prov.  xii. 
10.)  It  is  a  great  achievement  to  be  able  to 
quote  accurately,  and  but  few,  comparatively, 
do  it.  Let  our  readers  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  with  some  one  to  look  over  the  verses, 
and  see  whether  every  word  is  in  its  proper 
place,  and  no  superfluous  words  added.  The 
experiment  will  surprise  many  who  think  they 
can  recite  it  correctly.  The  story  has  been 
told  often,  but  it  is  good,  how  two  Congress- 
men bantered  each  other  on  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  one  made  a  wager  that  the 
other  could  not  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the 
challenged  party  immediately  began  the  fa- 
miliar lines,  — 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  deep,"  &&, 

when  he  was  interrupted  with,  **  Give  it  up.  I 
didn't  suppose  you  could.*'  It  is  told,  by  the 
way,  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  he  always, 
even  in  his  old  age,  repeated  the  stanza  be- 
ginning with  that  line  upon  retiring  for  the 
night.  He  did  not  think  himself  too  great  a 
man,  or  too  old  a  man,  to  seek  the  protection 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  We  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  book  entitled  Familiar  ^uoia' 
tiomSf  by  John  Bartlett,  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston;  it  will  be  found  a 
correct  authority  in  quotations. 

Several  correspondents  naturally  inquire 
in  regard  to  Christmas,  its  origin,  and 
its  observance.  We  cannot  reply  at  length, 
but  refer  the  inquirers  to  the  encyclopsedias  and 
dictionaries,  to  their  parents,  teachers,  or  min- 
ister. Of  the  great  fact  our  readers  are,  or 
should  be  aware,  that  the  Christmas  festival 
is  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ,  and,  al- 
though the  exact  date  of  that  birth  is  not  pos- 
itively known,  and  although  certain  heathen 
festivities,  which,  in  early  times,  were  cele- 
brated at  this  time  of  year,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  the  custom,  it  is 
certainly  proper  to  commemorate  the  event 


But  in  these  later  years  the  Christmas  holi- 
days are  more  for  merry-making  than  religious 
observances.  The  angelic  message  to  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  *' Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to 
men,"  still  bears  its  holy  meaning,  and  may 
well  be  the  motto  of  all. 

One  of  the  early  Christmas  customs  was  the 
singing  of  carols  which  celebrate  the  nativity 
of  the  Saviour;  and  we  have  had  one  com- 
posed, words  and  music,  for  this  number  of 
the  Magazine.  An  old  writer,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
in  his  **  Great  Exemplar,*'  says  of  the  angels 
at  Bethlehem,  *'  As  soon  as  these  blessed  chor- 
isters had  sung  their  Christmas  carol,  .  .  . 
the  angels  returned  into  heaven.**  In  Para- 
dise Lost  (i2th  book)  Milton  thus  speaks  of 
what  may  be  called  the  first  carol :  — ' 

"  His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  nigfat ; 
They  i^adl^  thither  haste*  and  by  a  choir 
Of  squadroned  angels  hear  his  carol  sung." 

Let  those  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  can 
sing  and  play  upon  some  musical  instrument 
learn  the  carol  we  print  in  this  number. 

A  RIDDLE,  sent  us  by  Cyclone,  reminds  ua 
of  an  ancient  **  Riddle  of  the  Year,"  so  called, 
and  it  is  appropriate  this  month.  It  ran  thus  : 
**  There  is  a  father  with  twice  six  sons.  These 
sons  have  thirty  daughters  apiece,  parti-col- 
ored, having  one  cheek  white  and  the  other 
black,  who  never  see  each  other's  face,  nor 
live  above  twenty-four  hours.**  This  is  so 
easily  guessed  that  we  will  not  give  the  an- 
swer, but  leave  it  to  our  boys  and  girls. 

Here  is  a  little  "speech**  for  a  five-year-old 
boy,  which  one  of  our  young  friends  sends  us, 
and  the  mate  to  it  we  will  put  into  a  "pigeon- 
hole "  till  another  time. 

You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage ; 
It  takes  three  things  to  make  a  row, 
For  my  old  uncle  told  me  so : 
A  welcome  here  I  give  to  each. 
And  hope  you'll  like  my  little  speech. 

If  you  love  me  as  I  love  you, 

No  knife  shall  cut  our  love  in  two ; 

I  heard  a  chap  tell  cousin  so ; 

All  of  his  name  I  doesn't  know{ 

But  part  of  it  is  ♦*  Mr.  Bo,** 

And  he  lives  somewhere  "  down  below.** 

We  hope  you  all  feel  pretty  well ; 
And  that  is  all  I  have  to  tell. 
Till  all  the  other  boys  are  done ; 
Then,  if  you  like  my  mother's  son 
Enough  to  give  a  little  cheer, 
I*ve  something  more  for  you  to  hear. 
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Akswerb. 
768.  (Bee)  (knot  over  j'O  {in  W)  (hat) 
(f*»)  (C.)  —  Be  not  over-wi»e  in  what  jou 
tee.  '769.  North.  770.  The  darkest  hour  id 
ju>t  before  morning.  771.  Tnn,  ace,  net.  77a. 
The  Rose  *nd  the  Ring.  773.  (Sea^bniK)  (toe) 
(poll)  —  Scbastopol.  774.  Tomato.  775.  Shad, 
home.  Anna,  deal.  776.  (A)  (50  =  L)  (maid- 
en)—Almaden.  777,  Braver,  Martem  —  i. 
Balm.  I.  Ephemera.  3.  Administer.  4.  Vault. 
5.  Ermine.  6,  Raccoon.  778.  Corp-enter. 
—  Carpentxr. 


>^F 


DouBLB  Acrostic. 
nitiala  and  finals  each  give  the  name 
1. 

\  bird.      3.  Final.      3.  Unleg*.    ^.  To 
5.  A  prefix.    6.  A  genoB  of  plants. 
Short  and  Sw&et. 


Sans-Pibds. 
4.  I.  Curtail  an  andiron,  and  leave  to  per- 
form. 1.  To  sup,  and  leave  a  clamor.  3.  A 
part  of  a  door,  and  leave  to  squeeze.  4.  Parts 
of  the  bodjr,  and  leave  property.  5.  To  burn, 
and  leave  to  make  a  shrill  sound.  6.  A  por- 
tion, and  leave  a  commercial  term.  7.  Keen, 
and  leave  a  sailor.  8.  Degree,  and  leave  a 
quadruped.     9.  A   weathercock,   and   leave   a 


If^-liti 


-VS-^V^^ 


Gbographicai.  Quei 
6.  I,  The  beet  place  for  smokere?  2.  The 
worst  for  thieves?  3.  The  best  forcoastingf 
4.  The  best  for  acrobats  f  5.  The  best  for  vo- 
calists? 6.  The  best  for  bachelors?  7.  The 
best  for  carpenters?  8- The  fastest?  9.  The 
"stickiest"?     10.  The  safest?        Rusticus. 


SquARB  Word. 
8.  Abodyofwaterj  Afish;  a  drink. 

Humptt  Dumptt. 
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Anagrams. 

9.  I.  Silver  tea.  2.  A  race  in  a  bed.  3. 
Those  caps.  4.  Cold  bear,  here.  3.  Let  "  Ed  " 
fib  again.  Hkdwig. 
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Reversion. 

14.  Reverse  a  desert,  and  get  a  kind  of  fish. 

Specs. 


Rebus. 


10. 


Rebus. 


^^.^^m 


Sans-Tbtes. 

II.  I.  Behead  a  lord,  and  leave  a  flower. 
3.  Behead  to  lodge,  and  leave  a  bower. 

3.  Behead  a  brawl,  and  leave  to  make  sour. 

4.  Behead  to  draw,  and  leave  a  shower. 

5.  Behead  a  packer,  and  leave  a  tower. 

Kbx  *74. 


12. 


Musical  Rebus. 


POA 


LOGOGRIPH. 


13.  Whole,  I  am  a  forest  tree ;  curtail  and 
transpose,  I  am  a  torch ;  again  transpose,  and 
I  am  part  of  the  hand ;  curtail  and  reverse, 
and  I  am  a  border ;  behead  and  reverse,  and 
I  am  a  parent;  restore,  behead,  and  transpose, 
and  I  am  a  jump ;  again  transpose,  and  I  am 
to  utter  sounds;  again  transpose,  and  I  am 
an  apology ;  again  transpose,  and  I  am  wan ; 
behead,  and  I  am  a  beverage ;  transpose,  and 
I  am  a  meadow.  Rip  Slap. 


IVEHIHt-^  STAR  I 


;CJM 


Charades. 


16.  My  first  is  my  second,  and  also  my 
whole.  My  second  proved  herself  my  first, 
because  she  whipped  my  whole.  A  gentleman 
remained  in  my  first,  during  my  second,  and 
my  whole.  A  student  made  my  second  my 
first,  and  called  it  my  whole.  My  second  is  a 
fish,  and  my  first  is  in  my  whole. 

Evan  Eric. 


17- 


Rebus. 


'■"ISi^M*^- 


dtto 


tn«b. 


—  K  I  Nrt&  — 


Enigma. 


18.  The  II,  17,  3,   I,  19,   10,  was  a  distin- 
guished English  poet. 

The  15,  6,  2,  9,  is  a  girl's  name. 

The  13,  5,  20,  8,  was  a  celebrated  southern 
discoverer. 

The  4,  18,  12,  is  a  vehicle. 

The  16, 14,  7,  is  an  instrument  of  correction. 

The  whole,  we  couldn't  well  do  without. 

Davy  Jones. 


SqyARE  Word. 

19.  A  confection;  drinks;  a  part  of  a  ship; 
a  name  of  a  plant. 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY. 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "  Editor 
or  Oliver  Optic's  Maoazink,  cars  of 
Lie  j[  SuEFARD,  1^9  Wuhington  Street, 
Boslon.  Matt." 

MoMBV  LETTBR8  should  be  addresaed  to  Lbe 
^Shetars,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Such  >  quantity  or  letteral  Thej'  fill  our 
table,  our  pigeon-holes,  our  basket,  our 
thclvet;  ttitj  fall  upon  us,  around  us,  over  us, 
like  the  tnow-Qakes,  which,  while  we  are  writ- 
ln>.  chue  each  other  down  their  airj  pathway. 
All  ihapes,  all  aizes,  and  with  all  kind*  of 
laperecriptions,  all  lengtha,  and  on  ail  sub- 
JKU;  tnilj-  a  curious  medley.  But  we  look  at 
tbem,  and  are  proud  —  proud  of  our  boys  and 
giili,  proud  of  their  letters ;  and  we  only  wish 
ve  hid  room  to  say  all  the  good  things  that 
our  inclinations  prompt.  But  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  very  brief  mention  of 
Ibcm;  jutt  enough  to  prove  to  the  writers  that 
■t  are  glad  to  hear  from  them  and  to  speak 
^  thciQ.  or  one  thing  be  sure;  read  the 
"Pigeon-Hole  Papers,"  for  some  of^e  letters 
■ill  find  a  place  there  once  in  a  wMle.  But 
■u  not  that  a  needless  request?  As  if  the 
Wi  and  girls  did  not  read  every  page  of  the 
HagiziDel  We  humbly  beg  their  pardon,  and 
low  we  will  attack  the  big  pile  of  letters,  and 
■ce  ithat  ii  in  them. 

Plulot  first  ia  A.  —  Clara's  request  is  attend- 
td  to.— We  shall  have  to  take  Telegraph  at 
til  word  about  his  rebus  i  try  again.  —  Atlan- 
tic Cable's  sentiments  are  all  right;  go  ahead 
OElheiame  traick,  and  all  will  be  well. —Ski, 
nj  dear  fellow,  how  you  improve  in  drawing  I 
A  geographical  or  two  will  be  used.  —  Glad  to 
Ixar  from  Kino ;  we  like  just  sucA  letters  once 
inarhlle.  —  Moss  Rose  appears  in  full  bloom, 
ilthough  it  is  the  "dead  of  winter;"  her  enig- 
ma ii  A.  —  Cudjo,  of  LrOwell,  has  a  book 
printed  in  1657;  who  has  an  older  one? — H. 
Ccrard,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  wants  specimens 
of  amateur  papers.  —  Humpty  Dumpty's  rebus 
night  create  some  feeling  among  the  head 
■orken,   and  therefore  — I    —Captain  Joe's 


long  letter  was  brim  full  of  good  wiehes  and 
good  sense. 

P.Trolyum,  care  of  James  Carey,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  an  Adams  press  for  sale,  and  he 
wants  to  know,  from  some  one  who  has  tried, 
how  the  Novelty  press  works.  Why  are  there 
so  many  queries  about  the  Novelty?  Can 
any  of  our  friends  tell  whether  it  is  good  or 
not?  — Phil.  A.  Delphia,  we  do  not  want  to 
make  trouble  in  the  family;  so  it  would  hardly 
be  prudent  for  us  to  say  which  is  the  better  re- 
bus of  the  two,  yours  or  your  father's.  Yours 
is  excellent,  and  so  is  his ;  but  then  we  suppose 
he  is  somewhat  older  than  you,  and  of  course 
ought  to  make  a  better  one;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is  as  much  better  as  he  is  years  olderl 
Therel   ia  not  that  answer  rather  diplomatic? 

—  We  shall  try  to  make  a  place  for  Ski'a  last. 

—  Thanks,  friend  Marx. 

Geo.  MeCry's  question  muat  have  alipped 
by,  or  out,  or  up,  or  somewhere;  what  was  it? 

—  B.  Right,  and  other  youths  with  inquiring 
minds,  will  find  that  during  the  year  1871, 
Oliver  Opiic  will  have  two  stories,  and  Elijah 
Kellogg  two.     How  does  this  affect  the  boys? 

—  Scnsendcrfcr  sends  too  many  at  a  time ;  try 
oMt,  and  make  it  A  No.  i  —  Did  you  everl 
Here  is  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  says  that 
he  has  outgrown  the  Magazine  I  We  wonder 
how  old  he  is;  we  are  pretty  well  along  in 
years;  but  should  we  live  to  the  age  of  the 
famous  Methuselah,  we  should  not  be  too  old 
for  the  Magazine.  One  can  never  be  too  old 
to  learn,  and  there  always  will  t>e  something 
in  our  pages  worth  learning.  We  are  glad  we 
have  had  our  friend's  good  company  so  long, 
and  sincerely  regret  to  say  "  good  by."  Our 
motto  is.  Never  too  old  for  Oliver  Optic's  Jtfag- 
aiinel     What  say  you,  boys  and  girls? 

All  right.  Architect.  —  Horatio's  rebus  is 
good.  — Shallow  Brain  is  a  misnomer  (look 
out  that  word  in  your  dictionaries),  judging 
by  hit  head  work.  —  Never  indulge  in  jokes 
upon  sacred  subjects;  perhaps  one  of  our 
young  frietids  will  take  the  hint.  — A.  L.  Go- 
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bra  sends  some  very  creditable  specimens  of 
head  work.  —  G.  Rass  is  under  consideration. 

—  Very  neatly  drawn,  friend  Lantern  Boards ; 
we  shall  try  to  use  it. 

We  have  just  received  several  enigmas,  &c., 
without  any  answers ;  no  use ;  answers  must  in 
all  cases  accompany  head  work.  —  Kino*s  re- 
bus is  a  peculiar  one.  — Vulcan  is  A.  —  Pedler 
improves  very  much  in  his  writing  and  draw- 
ing, and  this  is  compensation  for  his  work, 
even  if  every  piece  of  head  work  is  not  printed 
in  the  Magazine. 

The  pictorial  charades  by  Horatio  are  new, 
and  therefore  will  be  favorably  squinted  at.  — 
The  Academy  Printing  Company  will  please 
accept  our  thanks  for  their  politeness.  —  L.  E. 
V.  is  A.  —  We  like  the  letter  sent  us  by  Quartz ; 
but  it  has  more  than  two  good  p(o)ints. — 
Undine*s  is  good,  but  a  little  too  easy  for  our 
sharp-eyed  patrons. 

No  need  of  any  apology,  friend  Schiener. 
In  July,  1867,  No.  27  of  the  Magazine,  a  fine 
portrait  of  Oliver  Optic  was  given.  Your 
suggestion  shall  be  duly  considered,  and  per- 
haps heeded.  —  Fred  will  have  to  wait  a  lit- 
tle while ;  but  we  thank  him  just  the  same  for 
his  favor.  —  Humpty  Dumpty  may  send  his 
list,  and  we  will  use  it,  if  possible.  Our  boys 
must  try  and  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  obliged 
to  make  very  brief  notices  of  letters,  because 
our  pages  are  so  crowded.  He  asks  how  a 
trial  of  penmanship  would  suit  the  subscribers 
to  the  Magazine?  What  do  you  say  to  it, 
boys  and  girls? 

O.  P.  Tic*8  Niagara  rebus  is  A.  — Big's 
opinion  is  pleasing  to  us.  —  Vulcan's  geo- 
graphical is  A.  •—  Salt  Point  is  A.  His  rebuses 
are  remarkably  well  drawn.  —  Sunshine  is  al- 
ways acceptable,  especially  these  winter  days. 

—  Fonda's  head  work  must  have  miscarried.  — 
Eric's  last  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  —  B.  Od- 
kins  must  make  his  head  work  a  little  more 
difficult  to  guess.  —  We  shall  try,  Active. 

Hedwig  does  not  wish  to  be  mistaken  for 
Arthur  Hedwig.  Will  our  friends  try  and 
avoid  similarity  of  names,  and  thus  prevent 
coi/fusion?  —  The  conundrums  by  Polonius 
have  been  good  a  long  time,  although  we  are 
glad  that  they  are  original  with  him.  Such 
coincidences  are  rare. 

All  beginners  are  welcome,  and  therefore 
P.  R.  Ice  need  not  hesitate.  —  Here's  a  musical 
fellow.  ''Chip  has  a  clarinet,  which  he  is 
desirous  of  exchanging  for  something  of  equal 
value;  tenor  drum  preferred."  He  is  evident- 
Iv  bound  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  —  We 
very  freely  give  Willie  Edmund  our  opinion 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  a  gentleman  to  ''  flirt," 
using  that  word  in  its  common  acceptation. 


Sensible  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  will 
agree  with  us  in  this  opinion. 

And  here  is  another  letter,  which  tells  of  an 
old  book,  called  Sylvia  Sylvarum,  and  printed 
for  W.  Lee  (not  the  W.  Lee,  of  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard!),  in  1658.  W.  A.  is  the  owner  of  this 
book.  —  Dana's  Mineralogy  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  F.  W.  B.  better  than  any  other 
within  our  knowledge.  It  is  both  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  collect  a  cabinet  of  miner- 
als; but  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  text-book,  so 
that  correct  information  maybe  obtained,  else 
the  mere  possession  of  the  minerals,  and  fa- 
miliarity with  their  names,  will  be  of  little 
practical  use. 

Excelsior  sends  two  large  pages  filled  with 
head  work.  Truly,  he  is  liberal.  Of  course 
we  cannot  use  it  all,  but  shall  try  to  appropri- 
ate a  portion  of  it.  But  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
promise  too  much;  and  we  know  our  sub- 
scribers and  readers  want  us  to  print  only  the 
very  best,  even  if  a  favorite  rebus  is  some- 
times declined. 

The  Rosetta  Stone,  concerning  which  S.  A. 
W.  inquires,  is  a  stone  found  in  1799,  hy  a 
French  officer  in  an  excavation  made  at  Fort 
St.  Julien,  near  Rosetta ;  hence  the  name.  It 
has  an  inscription  in  three  different  languages 
—  the  hieroglyphic,  the  demotic  (the  written 
characters  in  common  use  by  the  Egyptians), 
and  the  Greek.  It  was  erected  B.  C.  195,  in 
honor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  and  its  great 
value  is  in  the  fact  that  the  triple  inscription 
furnishes  the  key  by  which  the  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphigi  have  been  deciphered.  A  volume 
was  pubnshed,  a  few  years  ago,  giving  a 
full  history  of  this  celebrated  stone,  with  illus- 
trative colored  engravings. 

Several  correspondents  ask  for  information 
as  to  terms,  premiums,  &c.  To  all  such  we 
say,  read  the  cover  of  the  Magazine,  and  there 
you  will  find  the  story  told  in  plain  language. 

We  have  by  no  means  finished  our  list  of 
letters  on  hand,  but  must  let  the  remainder  be 
until  our  next  issue.  We  have  answered  all 
that  required  immediate  attention ;  and  now, 
boys  and  girls,  we  close  the  letter-bag  for  Jan- 
uary, and  promise  you  a  full  supply  next 
month. 

Wish  Correspondents.  —  J.  W.  M.  S., 
133  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston,  Mass.  (co^ns 
and  stamps).  —  E.  S.  Ray,  No.  72  North  Ave- 
nue, Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Undine,  Box  1397, 
Baltimore,  Md.  —  Willie  Bennett,  Cassapolis, 
Mich.  —  Allaway  and  Clayton,  Dover,  Del., 
Box  59.  —  George  E.  Brown,  154  Charles  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  —  William  O.  Webber,  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.  —  F.  C.  Lee  &  Co.,  Stamp  Deal- 
ers, Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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OIiIVSS   OFTIO,  IBditor. 


A  HEW  TEAB'S  TALE. 

OLIVER  OPTIC  makes  his  politest  bow 
to  his  joung  friends,  and  wishes  a  Happy 
New  Year  to  all  those  who  have  kept  him  com- 
pany in  months  past,  and  whom  he  has  easily 
leiroed  to  love  as  members  of  his  family  cir- 
cle; and  also  to  those  who,  for  the  first  time, 
shake  his  editorial  hand,  and  read  his  care- 
full/-prepared  pages.  On  this  opening  of  a 
Dcw  jear,  we  will  all  start  together,  and  with 
high  hopes  and  good  resolutions,  willing 
minds,  and  stout  hearts,  try  to  perform  every 
duty  faithfully,  ao  that  each  to-morrow  shall 
find  as  better  than  to-day. 

We  have  reverently  closed  the  record  of  1870, 
and  it  cannot  be  reopened.  Whatever  of 
good  or  ill  it  had,  all  our  thoughts  and  deeds, 
all  our  experiences,  these  are  now  in  the  past, 
and  cannot  be  changed.  Memory  is  left  to 
OS,  and  as  our  time  was  well  or  foolishly 
spent,  will  it  be  pleasant  or  bitter.  Is  there 
oot,  then,  this  lesson,  so  to  live  that  no  ghosts 
of  evil  deeds  shall ,  haunt  us,  but  rather,  that 
oor  thoughts  of  the  past  shall  be  of  good  deeds 
done,  of  sorrow  turned  to  joy,  of  hearts  made 
happier,  of  people  made  better,  of  ourselves 
dulj  strengthening  in  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man?  But  that  such  may  be  our  memories,  it 
ii  necessary  that  we  improve  each  moment  as 
it  passes;  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  is 
t  good  time  to  take  a  fresh  start.  Shall  we  do 
it?  Let  there  be  a  unanimous  "  so  say  we 
all  of  us,**  and  we  will  bring  our  sermon  to  an 
end. 

It  is  midwinter,  and  this  January  number 
will  find  its  way  to  many  a  boy  whose  cheeks 
are  rosy  with  the  keen  north  wind,  and  whose 
mittens,  and  long-legged  boots,  and  sled,  and 
inow-shovel,  tell  of  drifts,  and  coasting,  and 
inow-balling;  it  will  find  its  way  to  many  a 
girl,  who,  in  the  long  winter  evening,  sits 
b^  the  fire  knitting,  or  sewing,  or  reading, 
or  talking,  while  the  -sleet  rattles  on  the  win- 
dow-pane, and  the  great  limbs  of  the  trees 
creak  as  they  sway  with  the  strong  blast. 
These  are  the  days 


**  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

When  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; " 

or  when,  — 

"Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight    The  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heavens. 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden*8  end." 

And  they  bring  to  mind  the  days  of  our  own 
boyhood,  with  the  good  times  we  had.  But 
we  did  not  have  our  Magazine  in  those  far-off 
days;  and  how  is  it  possible  that  we  lived 
without  it?  Now  that  we  are  quite  an  *^old 
boy,"'  and  should  be  called  undignified  if  we 
should  get  upon  a  sled,  and  go  bumping  and 
sliding  down  hill,  we  feel  as  gay  as  ever;  and 
should  we,  in  our  walks,  come  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  with  a  good  sled  at  hand,  and  a  good 
clear  track  ahead,  we  should  be  tempted  to  do 
as  we  have  done  a  thousand  times,  years  ago» 
and  shoot  down  the  hill  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow.  Ah,  we  remember  —  we  do  —  some  torn 
trousers  of  our  boyhood  days  I  Our  school- 
house  was  at  the  foot  of  a  very  long  hill;  at 
the  top  was  the  village  meeting-house.  In 
winter  time  the  road  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  the  bottom  was  smooth  with  ice ;  and  we  boys 
passed  our  spare  minutes  and  hours  in  chasing 
each  other  down  its  slippery  sides  on  our 
swiftly-running  sleds.  Well,  one  day  we  had 
some  new  clothes;  and  we  were  just  a  lit- 
tle proud,  for  there  were  bright  buttons  and 
pockets — yes,  pockets  I  and  what  boy  ever 
lived  who  was  not  proud  of  real  pockets? 
Mother  said  the  new  clothes  must  not  be  worn 
that  afternoon  to  school,  because  there  was 
danger  that  they  would  get  torn.  But  we  dis- 
obeyed, and  knew  that  we  would  take  extra 
care*  When  we  reached  the  meeting-house, 
the  temptation  was  strong  to  slide  down  to  the 
school-house.  Getting  carefully  upon  the  sled, 
and  gathering  up  the  little  coat-tails,  so  that 
they  would  not  get  caught  under  the  runners^ 
down  hill  we  started.  Fast  and  faster  went 
the  tough  little  sled,  and  jolly  was  the  shout 
we  sent  out  into  the  frosty  air.  But  while 
the  sled  was  skimming  along  like  a  bird,  one 
runner  hit  a  little  stone,  that  stuck  its  ugly 
nose  up  through  the  ice !  About  that  time,  a 
I  bystander  could  have  seen  a  riderless  sled  far 
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away  down  the  hill,  and  a  crying  boy  slowly 
going  towards  home,  with  a  very  sad  rent  in 
those  new  trousers.  Woe  to  that  stone  in  the 
ice  I  and  woe  to  that  nail  in  the  sled  I  We  will 
not  describe  the  interview  at  home.  It  was 
affecting,  if  memory  is  correct  Boys,  take 
warning  by  this  experience.  Don't  disobey 
your  mothers.  Don't  slide  down  hill  with 
your  new  trousers  I 

But  how  do  you  tike  the  Magazine  ?  Is  it 
not  as  we  promised,  only  a  little  more  so? 
We  are  proud  of  it  —  we  arc;  and  we  believe 
our  boys  and  girls  will  like  it.  Why,  bless 
you  I  how  can  you  help  liking  it?  When  you 
have  read  the  opening  chapters  of  Oliver  Op- 
tic's new  story,  of  Elijah  Kellogg's  new  story, 
of  Sophie  May's  new  story,  with  their  excel- 
lent illustrative  pictures ;  when  you  have  read 
the  poetry,  the  sketches,  the  dialogue,  the 
Pigeon- Hole  Papers,  the  Letter-Bag;  when 
you  have  studied  the  head  work,  and  tried  the 
music;  in  short,  when  you  have  fairly  realized 
what  this  number  is,  and  what  it  indicates  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  Oliver  Optic  and  the  pub- 
lishers feel  that  you  will  be  fully  satisfied.  It 
is  not  our  custom  to  make  profuse  promises, 
but  rather  to  do  better  and  do  more  than  we 
promise;  and  now  good  by  till  February. 


[In  Olirer  Optic's  letter,  in  the  closing  number  of  i87«^  he 
described  his  visit  to  Cracow,  and  his  trip  out  to  the  salt 
mines.  In  this  letter  he  takes  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative. 
This  brief  explanation  is  for  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers.] 
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XXX. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS :  For  the  ad- 
mission of  our  party  to  the  salt  mines, 
we  paid  18.70  florins,  which  included  the  fire- 
works necessary  to  light  up  the  gloomy  cav- 
erns below,  the  services  of  the  gentleman  who 
accompanied  us,  and  of  four  boys  who  bore 
the  lamps  and  burned  the  fireworks.  At  one 
office  we  received  the  ticket;  at  another  we 
paid  for  it;  and  at  the  large  brick  building 
which  covers  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  we  pre- 
sented it  to  a  clerk.  The  latter  supplied  each 
of  the  party  with  a  coarse  brown  linen  blouse, 
a  green  woollen  cap,  and  a  walking-stick,  for 
which  ten  kreutzers  was  paid  for  each  person. 
Two  of  the  lamp-boys  were  nicely  dressed ; 
the  other  two  were  dirty  and  ragged.  Their 
lamps  were  open  pans,  with  the  wick  near  the 
rim,  and  were  held  by  chains,  so  that  they  could 
be  conveniently  lowered  near  the  ground,  thus 
enabling  the  stranger  to  see  where  he  stepped. 
The  shaft  down  which  we  descended  was  an 


aperture  about  ten  feet  square,  lined  with  thick 
plank.  You  go  down  seven  easy  steps,  then, 
on  a  landing,  turn  and  descend  seven  more ; 
and  this  operation  is  repeated  till  you  reach 
the  first,  or  highest  story  of  the  mine.  It  is 
^*  a  long  pull  "  even  to  this  point,  and  about 
ten  times  as  long  going  up. 

At  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  descent,  the 
guide  led  us  through  a  square  passage  in  the 
rock  to  the  chftpel.  We  guess  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  apartment  were  fifty  by  thirty.  At 
one  end,  on  a  stage  of  salt,  Mtis  a  curved  re- 
cess in  the  wall,  in  the  rear  of  which  was 
carved  a  life-size  crucifix.*  On  each  side  of  it 
was  a  statue,  in  the  same  proportions,  of  Si- 
gismund,  king  of  Poland,  and  of  St.  Cunegan- 
da,  the  latter  the  patroness  of  the  mines.  It 
is  said  that  the  mine  was  discovered  about  six 
hundred  years  ago,  by  persons  searching  for 
the  wedding  ring  of  this  lady.  There  is  anoth- 
er statue  and  other  ornamental  work  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  chapel.  Everything  is  of 
salt,  and  though  the  crystals  sparkle  in  the 
light  of  the  lamps,  the  mass  looks  black,  or, 
at  least,  a  very  dark  gray. 

From  the  chapel,  with  a  torch-bearer  be- 
tween every  two  members  of  the  party,  we 
followed  the  g^ide  through  the  long,  gloomy 
passages,  hewn  out  as  squarely  as  the  cells  of  a 
prison,  till  we  came  to  an  immense  vault,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  interior  of  some  vast  cathe- 
dral. At  a  whistle  from  our  guide,  one  of  the 
boys,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  proper  position, 
lighted  a  Roman  candle  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
proportions  of  the  vast  cavern.  The  idea  of 
being  in  such  a  place,  several  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  appalling; 
and  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  uncom- 
fortable it  would  be  if  the  thing  should  <*cave 


in." 

Then  we  went  to  another  similar  vault,  with 
wooden  galleries,  far  above  us,  to  enable  the 
miners  to  pass  from  one  passage  to  another. 
Continuing  the  walk,  we  went  down  more 
stairs,  and  down  long  inclined  planes,  tilt  we 
were  told  that  we  were  seven  hundred  and  fifly 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  passed 
several  monuments  to  distinguished  men,  and 
following  a  railroad  for  some  miles,  came  to  a 
large  opening,  on  one  side  of  which  a  banquet 
hall  was  arranged,  with  papered  walls,  fur- 
nished with  tables  and  saats.  On  the  other  side 
were  some  elaborate  carvings  in  the  salt  rock, 
with  the  name  of  the  emperor  on  one  of  them. 
Another  walk  brought  us  to  a  lake  forty-seven 
feet  deep,  where  we  embarked  in  a  tidj'  plat- 
form boat,  large  enough  to  seat  twenty  persons. 
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The  boat  moved  off,  propelled  by  two  men 
by  the  aid  of  large  wires.  In  the  middle  of  it, 
a  bo/  let  off  a  heav/  cannon  cracker,  which 
resounded  over  and  over  again  through  the 
high  Tautted  cavern.  The  boat  proceeded, 
aod  passing  through  a  well-turned  arch  into 
another  cavern,  landed  us  on  the  solid  salt 
again.  Another  long  walk  brought  us  to  the 
bail-room,  which  was  illuminated  for  the  oc- 
casion. We  should  say  it  war  eighty  feet  long 
br  forty  wide.  It  had  a  gallery  at  one  end  for 
the  musicians,  while  at  the  other  was  a  beau- 
tiful transparency,  with  emblematic  figures, 
and  instructive  mottoes  in  German.  It  was  no 
snail  affair,  but  was  at  least  thirty  feet  high 
bj  twenty  in  width.  The  floor  was  of  wood. 
The  chandeliers  were  also  of  wood,  gilded, 
with  chains  and  drops  of  pure  salt.  At  one  end 
was  a  statue  of  Neptune,  in  salt,  and  another 
figure  we  did  not  recognize.  This  closed  the 
scene,  and,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  reached 
the  light  of  heaven  again. 

We  walked  not  less  than  five  miles  in  these 
lobterranean  recesses;  but  our  guide  said 
there  were  eighty  miles  of  galleries  and  vaults 
in  the  mines.  We  find  it  utterly  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  gloomy  place, 
and  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge 
npon  **  our  impressions.**  We  went  away  filled 
with  wonder  and  astonishment. 

There  is  no  express  train  from  Cracow  to 
Vienna,  and  we  should  say  that  there  is  a 
junction  at  every  twenty  miles  of  the  route. 
The  conductor  frequently  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow of  our  car,  and  politely  interrogated  our 
party  -  "iVa cil  JVieti  f  "  In  fact  it  was  "  NacJk 
WiemT  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  in 
the  eircning. 

The  train  crossed  the  Danube  near  Wagram, 
where  Napoleon  the  first  was  more  fortunate 
than  his  nephew  has  been,  of  late,  and  arrived 
at  Vienna.  We  committed  our  baggage  to 
the  care  of  a  porter,  with  the  request  that 
be  would  put  us  in  the  way  of  reaching  the 
"  Oesterrcichischer  Hof  Hotel."  We  had 
I^nictised  our  organs  of  speech  on  the  name 
of  this  hotel  during  the  last  twenty  miles  in 
the  car;  still  we  were  both  astonished  and  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  porter  repeat  it  after  us,  the 
first  time  trying.  We  came  to  the  happy  con- 
clusion that  we  were  all  right;  but  it  is  never 
safe  to  crow  till  one  is  fairly  out  of  the  woods. 
The  man  put  our  luggage  on  the  top  «of  an 
omnibus,  whose  course  lay  through  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  we  distinctly  heard  him  charge 
the  conductor  thereof  to  set  us  down  at  the 
"Oesterreichischer  Hof.**  We  seated  ourself 
quite  confidently  in  the  vehicle. 


These  omnibuses  are  different  from  anything 
we  see  at  home,  containing  two  compartments, 
one  of  which  is  entered  from  the  rear,  and  the 
other  from  either  side.  They  seem  to  be  fash- 
ioned after  the  diligences,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  in  Europe  to  attempt  an 
innovation.  The  forward  compartment,  in 
which  three  passengers  sit  opposite  three  more, 
is  sometimes  labelled  *'  smoking  coup6 ;  "  but 
this  is  entirely  superfluous,  for  the  gentlemen 
—  and  some  of  the  ladies  —  smoke  .wherever 
they  please.  We  have  seen  the  masculines 
light  their  cigars  at  table  d*A6/e,  before  the 
ladies  left,  and  compartments  marked  "Far 
Nichtraucher  "  are  as  full  of  tobacco  smoke  as 
any  others. 

The  omnibus  started,  went  into  the  city, 
through  the  city,  out  at  the  gate  on  the  side, 
and  we  began  to  wonder  that  we  did  not  reach 
the  hotel  with  the  jaw-breaking  name.  We  ven- 
tured to  suggest  to  the  youthful  conductor  that 
we  intended  to  spend  the  night  at  the  "  Oester- 
rechischer  Hof."  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
where  it  was,  or  our  jaws  had  become  so  lame 
by  frequently  repeating  it,  that  we  had  lost  the 
result  of  our  diligent  practice  of  the  word. 
The  New  Yorker  gathered  up  his  jaws,  and 
talked  to  the  conductor  like  a  father  to  a  sick 
child.  The  rascal  innocently  inquired  if  it  was 
"  tW  der  stadt  **  —  by  which  he  meant  the  old 
city,  and  not  one  of  the  thirty  or  more  suburbs 
outside  of  the  old  line,  which  have  been  added 
to  it.  In  a  word,  the  villain  had  forgotten  to 
leave  us  where  we  wished  to  go,  and  we  left 
the  omnibus  in  disgust,  bag  and  baggage.  We 
dumped  ourselves  in  the  street  at  nine  P.  M., 
hailed  a  carriage,  the  driver  of  which  did  not 
even  ask  us  to  repeat  the  name  of  the  hotel ; 
and  our  jaws  were  saved  from  collapse. 

We  reached  the  "  Hotel  Zum  Oesterrechis- 
cher  Hof*'  —  in  plain  English,  "The  Austrian 
Court  Hotel.**  As  we  had  before  learned  the 
extent  east  and  west  of  the  city,  we  were  now 
doomed  to  ascertain  how  high  up  it  extended. 
We  climbed  to  the  fifth  story,  and  were  fully 
satisfied  on  the  point.  The  spire  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Stephen  is  higher,  but  as  we  do  not 
aspire  to  vain  heights,  we  did  not  go  up  there; 
and  it  took  us  a  week  to  forgive  the  hotel- 
keeper  for  forcing  upon  us  this  view  of  the 
upper  regions  of  his  house.  The  diet  and  the 
service  were  excellent,  and  we  did  forgive  him 
in  the  end,  especially  after  we  had  met  sixteen 
Americans  under  his  loftv  roof. 

We  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  invest  in  a  new 
over-coat,  for  we  have  been  obliged  to  wear 
ours  day  and  night  for  weeks  together,  and 
this  in  August  and  September. 

Oliver  Optic 
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Words  wad  Mmio  wxitt«n  for  *'OUTcr  OptloTi  lUfuiiM.* 


jxaaioA. 


0    come  with  singling,       Car-ol-iog;        Oar  praises  bring-ing.       Car  •  ol  •  ing. 
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^^^ 


Fine. 
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!•  Wbea  brighcljdawoiag,    Breaks  the  light        of  Christmas  morning    .  Forth  from  night. 


Fine. 
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S.  We  love  the  story 
Of  thy  birth. 
Dear  Child  of  glory, 

On  the  earth. 
Great  good  news  telling, 

Passed  thy  life ; 
By  kindness  qnelling 
Angry  strife. 

0  come  with  singing,  Ac 


8.  The  poor  and  weaiy 

Now  are  gay; 

With  voices  cheery 

Bless  the  day. 
0  bear  the  singing ! 

Carols  chime — 
With  joyful  ringing. 
Hail  the  time 

0  come  with  singwg,  Ac 
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OBIHGLE  ABD  C^88-TBEE; 

THB  SKA.  SWABHKB  OP  A  SAHAB. 
CHAPTER    V. 


THE  bag  which  had  contained  my  gold 
was  distended  as  though  the  treasure 
vere  still  there;  but  it  was  light,  and  I  iras 
•atisfied  that  it  contained  nothing  more  sub- 
itantial  than  paper.     I  need  not  sa^  that  a 


feeling  at'n  to  horror  chilled  the  very  blood 
in  my  veins,  for  without  thib  money  it  seemed 
to  me  that  all  my  plans  would  be  defeated.  I 
could  not  travel  in  Europe  without  it.  I  could 
not  even  purchase  the  steamer  ticket  Tor  which 
I  had  spoken. 

Grief,  despair,  and  even  shame,  overwhelmed, 
me,  and  I  dropped  into  my  chair  utterly  dia- 
cnnsolate  for  the  moment.  1  held  the  bag  in 
my  hand,  and  felt  that  the  solid,  sabstantial 
hopes  with  which  I  had  cheered  and  gladdened 
my  soul  had  suddenly  changed  into  airy  phan< 
toms.  My  gold  had  become  waste  paper.  If  • 
1  ever  felt  like  using  wicked  language,  it  was 
then;  but  I  thank  God  1  did  notprofane  hi« 
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nnme,  and  pollute  my  own  lips  bj  any  uttered 
word  of  irreverence.  But  I  did  feel  as  though 
God  had  forgotten  and  deserted  me ;  as  though 
he  had  cruelly  and  unreasonably  mocked  my 
hopes.  Yet  these  thoughts  were  but  the  mo- 
mentary spasm  of  a  disappointed  soul,  and  T 
trembled  when  I  realized  that  such  wicked- 
ness was  in  my  heart. 

God  had  given  me  all  that  I  was  and  all  that 
I  had.  What  I  had  lost  was  not  the  half  even 
of  my  worldly  wealth,  and  it  was  impious  to 
repine  even  for  an  instant.  When  I  weighed 
this  handful  of  gold  against  all  m^  other  bless- 
ings, against  my  Christian  father,  who  prayed 
for  me  morning  and  night,  and  against  the 
good  I  had  been  permitted  to  do  for  myself 
and  others,  the  treasure  was  but  a  trifle.  If  it 
had  cost  me  two  years  to  save  it,  I  was  thank- 
ful that  it  was  not  the  only  saving  of  that  pre- 
cious period. 

I  rebuked  myself  severely  for  the  wicked 
thoughts  which  had  been  engendered  by  my 
misfortune,  and  tried  to  take  a  more  reasona- 
ble view  of  the  loss  I  had  sustained.  I  thanked 
God  for  all  his  mercies,  and  asked  for  strength 
to  sustain  me  in  this  new  trial.  Having  con- 
quered the  rebellious  thoughts  which  the  loss 
occasioned,  I  opened  the  bag,  and  attempted 
to  fathom  the  mystery  of  its  emptiness.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  but  an  old  newspaper  rolled 
ttp  into  n  ball.  That  was  the  only  fact  I  had 
to  work  with.  The  bag  had  contained  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  ten  and  twenty  dollar  gold 
pieces  when  I  left  St.  Louis ;  and  the  money 
was  all  right  when  I  counted  it  on  board  of 
the  steamer. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  I  had  been 
robbed  after  the  boat  entered  the  Ohio  River; 
but  whether  at  Cincinnati,  Parkersburg,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  I  had  no 
idea  whatever.  I  threw  the  bag  back  into  the 
trunk.  My  father  had  insisted  that  the  safest 
way  for  me  to  convey  my  money  to  New  York 
was  in  the  form  of  a  draft;  but  I  was  afraid 
that,  being  a  minor,  the  banker  would  refuse 
to  pay  me,  or  that  something  else  might  occur 
to  make  me  trouble.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing again  that  fathers  are  almost  always  right. 
At  any  rate  I  was  wrong,  and  too  late  I  re- 
gretted that  I  had  persisted  in  my  own  way.  1 
had  lost  my  money  by  it,  though  my  father 
would  have  been  just  as  correct  in  his  posi- 
tion if  I  had  not  lost  it. 

While  I  was  thinking  of  the  disagreeable 
subject,  I  unrolled  the  ball  into  which  the 
newspaper  had  been  formed.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  -attracted  my  attention  as  I  did  so, 
was  the  announcement  of  the  *'  Heavy  Forgery 


in  St.  Louis."  One  of  the  corners  of  tlie  paper 
was  lapped  over  in"  printing  it,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance enabled  me  to  identify  it  as  the  one 
I  had  purchased  in  Cincinnati,  and  read  afler 
I  came  on  board  of  the  steamer.  One  more 
fact  was  added  to  my  knowledge  of  the  rob- 
bery. My  trunk  had  been  rifled  after  I  left 
Cincinnati. 

This  fact  did  not  help  me  much ;  but  it  sug- 
gested an  examination  of  the  lock  on  my 
trunk.  I  could  sec  the  marks  of  some  sharp 
instrument  in  the  brass  around  the  key-hole, 
and  I  remembered  that  I  had  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  opening  the  trunk  just  before  the  col- 
lision on  the  Ohio.  If  the  robber  had  left  my 
trunk  unlocked,  I  had  not  discovered  the  fact. 
The  bolt  had  evidently  been  moved  back  by  a 
bent  file,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  cud- 
gelled my  brains  severely  to  recall  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  last  day  on  board  of  the 
steamer.  I  had  opened  my  trunk  after  dinner, 
and  read  all  the  letters  of  Ella  Gracewood,  not 
only  because  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  pleasantest  occupation  in  the 
world  to  me.  I  was  persuaded  that  my  bag 
had  been  emptied  that  afternoon,  probably 
while  I  was  walking  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
where  I  spent  an  hour  just  before  the  collision 
in  obtaining  my  daily  exercise,  walking  back 
and  forth. 

I  could  not  help  connecting  the  robbery 
with  "Mr.  A.  McGregor; "  but  it  was  too  late 
now  to  do  anything.  The  money  had  gone, 
and  so  had  Mr.  A.  McGregor.  I  could  not 
find  him  if  I  tried.  It  was  better  for  me  to 
regard  the  treasure  as  lost,  than  to  entertain 
the  absurd  proposition  of  finding  it.  What 
should  I  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope without  money,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
it,  too.  I  still  had  two  thousand  dollars  in 
the  savings  bank  in  St.  Louis ;  but  I  regard- 
ed this  as  my  capital  for  the  future,  when  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  going  into 
business.  I  did  not  like  to  draw  it,  and  I  did 
not  like  the  delay  which  it  would  require  to 
obtain  it.  If  I  wrote  to  my  father  immediate- 
Ij',  it  would  require  a  week  to  receive  an  an- 
-swer  from  him.  Then  he  would  be  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  savings  bank,  and  wait  for 
regular  days  for  drawing  out  money. 

I  must  certainly  wait  a  week,  and  perhaps  a 
fortnight,  before  I  could  receive  funds  from  St. 
Louis.  I  might  miss  my  mother  at  Nice,  and 
I  was  tolerably  certain  to  miss  the  Gracewoods 
at  Messina.  I  was  vexed  at  the  thought  of 
this  delay,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  fear  of 
not  seeing  the  Gracewoods  fretted  me  more 
than  the  contingency  of  not  meeting  my  moth- 
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er  fur  the  latter  wits  to  remain  in  Europe  an- 
other summer,  and  I  could  follow  her  wherever 
she  went. 

Worse,  if  possible,  than  all  this,  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself,  because  I  had  permitted 
mjself  to  be  robbed.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  or  not  I  am  conceited ;  but  I  certainly 
had  a  great  deal  of  pride  of  character.  A 
mistake  was  not  half  so  bad  as  a  crime,  in  my 
estimation ;  but  it  was  still  very  bad.  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  regarded,  even  by  my  father, 
whose  judgment  would  be  very  lenient,  as  a 
young  man  who  had  not  the  ability  to  take 
care  of  himself.  I  did  not  like  to  confess  that 
in  neglecting  the  advice  of  my  father,  and  fol- 
lowing the  behests  of  my  own  head,  I  had 
come-  to  grief.  Without  doubt  I  was  wrong; 
but  I  had  been  taught  to  depend  solely  upon 
myself,  and  to  rely  upon  no  arm  but  that  of 
God.  A  blunder,  therefore,  was  more  to  mc 
than  it  would  have  been  under  other  circum- 
stances. While  I  was  thinking  of  the  matter, 
there  was  a  knock  at  my  door.  It  was  Cap- 
tain Farraday,  and  I  admitted  him. 

"Well,  Mr.  Farringford.  you  seem  to  be 
busy,"  said  he,  glancing  at  my  clothing  laid 
upon  the  bed  and  chairs,  as  I  had  taken  it 
from  my  trunk. 

"  Not  very  busy,  sir,  except  in  my  head,*'  I 
replied. 

"Young  men's  heads  are  always  busy,"  he 
added,  with  a  jolly  laugh,  for  he  was  still  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  liquor  he  had  drank, 
though  he  was  not  much  intoxicated. 

"I  am  full   of  misfortunes,  mishaps,  and 
catastrophies,"  I  answered. 
•*  You ! " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  I  If  I  were  a  young  fel- 
low like  you,  I  should  be  as  jolly  as  a  lark  al- 
ways and  everywhere.    In  fact,  I  am  now." 

But  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  whis- 
key was  the  inspiration  of  his  merriment,  and 
that  he  must  have  times  when  the  reactioti 
bore  severely  upon  him. 
"  I  have  met  with  a  heavy  loss,"  I  continued. 
"  Sorry  for  that;  what  is  it?" 
"I  had  a  bag  containing  fifteen   hundred 
dollars  in  gold  in  my  trunk.    It  is  gone  now." 
"Gone  I "  exclaimed  he. 
"  The  bag  is  empty." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  I  think  you  almost 

deserve  to  lose  it  for  leaving  it  in  your  trunk." 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  imprudent ;  but  I 

thought  it  was  safe  there,  because  no  one 

knew  that  I  had  it" 

I  told  him  enough  of  my  story  to  enable 
him  to  understand  my  situation. 


"  It's  a  hard  case ;  but  you  know  it's  no  use 
to  cry  for  spilt  milk;  only  don't  spill  any 
more." 

'*  But  all  my  plans  are  defeated.  I  can*t  go 
to  Europe  without  money." 

"  That's  true ;  a  man  wants  money  in  Eu- 
rope, if  he  don*t  in  America.  Where  did  you 
say  your  mother  was?" 

-At  Nice." 

"Just  so;  you  can  go  in  my  vessel  to  Pa- 
lermo, and  then  to  Genoa  and  Nice  by  the 
steamers.  If  you  want  to  learn  how  to  knot 
and  splice,  reef  and  steer,  you  shall  go  before 
the  mast,  and  work  your  passage.  It  will  do 
you  good,  besides  what  you  learn." 

"  But  I  shall  have  no  money  when  I  get  to 
Nice,"  I  suggested. 

"  What  of  that?  You  say  your  mother  be- 
longs to  a  rich  familj',  and  of  course  she  has 
money  enough." 

This  idea  struck  me  very  favorably.  I  had 
about  sixty  dollars  in  my  pocket,  which  would 
more  than  pay  my  expenses  from  Palermo  to 
Messina,  where  Mr.  Gracewood  would  lend 
me  a  further  sum.  If  I  missed  them,  I  could 
even  go  to  Nice,  where  my  mother  would  be 
glad  to  supply  all  my  wants.  I  liked  the  plan, 
but  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  decide  the 
matter.  The  Michigan  would  sail  the  next 
day,  and  I  could  at  least  think  of  it  over  night. 

Captain  Farraday  pressed  the  matter  upon 
me,  and  declared  it  was  a  great  pity  that  a 
good  sailor  should  be  spoiled  to  make  an  in- 
different merchant  or  mechanic.  I  promised 
to  give  him  an  answer  the  next  morning ;  and 
the  prospect  of  being  a  sailor,  even  for  the 
brief  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  seemed  to 
be  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  my  mon- 
ey. I  was  not  disposed  to  be  a  fatalist ;  but 
it  passed  through  my  mind  once,  that,  as  I 
was  destined  to  be  a  t>ailor,  1  had  lost  my 
money  so  that  I  might  not  miss  my  destiny. 

I  went  down  to  supper  with  Captain  Farra- 
day, who  still  plied  his  favorite  topic,  and 
gave  me  a  rose-colored  view  of  "  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave."  He  stopped  at  the  bar  on  the 
way  to  the  dining-room,  and  he  was  not  agree- 
able company  after  he  had  taken  one  more 
dram.  After  supper,  I  led  him,  and  went  to 
the  post  office,  for  I  had  been  expecting  a  let- 
ter from  my  father  ever  since  I  arrived  in  the 
city. 

I  found  one  this  time.  It  was  full  of  good 
advice  and  instructions,  forgotten  befort  I  left 
St.  Louis.  He  gave  me  fuller  particulars  than 
I  had  obtained  from  the  newspaper  in  regard 
to  the  forgery  of  Mr.  Lamar's  name.  I  learned 
With  surprise  that  Mr.  Ben  Waterford  was 
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now  strongly  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  his 
yisits  to  Mr.  Lamar,  ostensibly  to  sell  land, 
were  really  to  enable  him  to  see  the  check  book 
of  the  firm.  The  evidence  was  not  conclusive, 
but  it  was  tolerably  strong. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  SIGNS   THE    SHIPPING  PAPERS, 
AND   RECOGNIZES   THE   NEW   MATE. 

I  HAD  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Mr. 
Ben  Waterford  was  a  rascal  and  a  swindler, 
but  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  one  who  had 
occupied  so  respectable  a  position  in  Chicago 
had  sunk  so  low  as  to  commit  the  crimes  of 
forgery  and  robbery.  With  my  father's  letter 
before  me,  I  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  A.  McGregor 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Ben  Waterford.  After 
he  had  committed  forgery  in  St.  Louis,  he  had 
kbundant  reason  for  wishing  to  remain  un- 
seen and  unknown. 

He  had  obtained  the  money  on  the  forged 
checks,  crossed  the  country  to  Cincinnati,  and 
-joined  the  steamer  in  which  I  had  taken  pas- 
sage. It  was  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
he  knew  I  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
with  me,  and  that  he  had  come  on  board  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  it,  as  much  for  re- 
venge on  account  of  the  check  I  had  put  upon 
his  operations  as  for  the  sake  of  the  money. 
My  friends  in  St.  Louis  all  knew  that  I  was 
going  to  Europe,  and  I  had  procured  my  gold 
at  a  broker's.  His  iniquity  seemed  to  be  pros- 
perous at  the  present  time,  for  so  far  as  I  had 
learned,  he  had  yet  escaped  detection. 

My  desire  to  be  a  sailor,  even  for  a  few 
weeks,  got  the  better  of  other  considerations, 
and  before  the  next  morning  I  had  about  de- 
tided  to  take  passage  in  the  Michigan,  or 
rather  to  ship  as  one  of  the  crew  for  the  out- 
ward voyage  to  Palermo.  I  met  the  captain 
at  breakfast,  and  he  was  quite  sober  then.  I 
Supposed  that  he  kept  sober  on  board  ship,  for 
the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties  re- 
quired a  clear  head,  though  the  wonderful 
mate  was  competent  to  handle  the  vessel.  He 
was  just  as  persistent  sober  as  he  had  been 
drunk,  that  I  should  embark  in  the  Michigan, 
and  I  was  weak  enough  to  believe  that  I  had 
made  a  strong  friend  in  him.  I  might  never 
again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  go  to  sea, 
with  the  master  interested  in  me,  and  desirous 
of  serving  me. 

>  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  I  had  not  met  Captain 
Farraday,  I  should  have  asked,  my  father  to 
tend  me  the  money  needed  for  my  trip,  and 
taken  the  steamer,  as  I  had  intended.    Such  a 


powerful  friend  in  the  cabin  would  necessarily 
afford  me  a  very  comfortable  berth  in  the  fore- 
castle. He  was  the  superior  even  of  the  won- 
derful mate;  and,  if  the  latter  did  not  take  a 
fancy  to  me,  as  the  friend  of  the  captain,  I 
should  not  be  likely  to  suffer  any  great  hard- 
ships. I  might  even  expect  an  occasional  in^ 
vitation  to  dine  in  the  cabin,  and  certainly,  if 
I  was  not  comfortably  situated  on  board,  I 
should  have  the  courage  to  inform  my  excel- 
lent friend  of  the  fact,  and  he  would  set  me 
right  at  once. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  father,  detailing 
the  loss  of  mj'  money,  and  the  reasons  why  I 
had  changed  my  plans.  I  thought  that  the 
circumstances  justified  the  change;  but  my 
strongest  reason  was,  that  Captain  Farraday 
was  my  friend,  and  I  should  never  have  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  again  to  learn  sea- 
manship. After  I  had  written  the  letter,  I 
read  it  over,  and  I  concluded  that  my  argu- 
ment was  strong  enough  to  convince  my  fa- 
ther. Having  mailed  this  letter,  I  looked 
about  me  for  the  captain.  I  found  him  at 
dinner,  rather  boosy  again,  but  very  kind, 
considerate,  and  friendly. 

"  Well,  my  hearty,  are  you  ready  yet  for  a 
life  on  the  ocean  wave  ?  "  said  he. 

*'  I  have  about  concluded  to  go  with  you,*' 
I  replied. 

"  Have  you?  Well,  you  have  about  con- 
cluded to  do  the  biggest  thing  you  ever  did  in 
your  life." 

"  I  have  written  to  my  father  that  I  should 
go  in  the  Michigan." 

**  Good,  my  hearty!  You  are  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune  now,"  added  the  captain,  rub- 
bing his  hands. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  make  my  fortune.  All  I 
desire  is  to  work  my  passage,"  I  replied,  rather 
amused  at  his  enthusiasm. 

'*  Fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  single 
voyage.    I  mean  this  shall  be  my  last  cruise." 

**  I  hope  you  will  make  your  fortune,  sir." 

'*  I  expect  to  do  it  on  this  trip.  Then  I  shall 
pay  off  the  mortgage  on  my  farm,  and  keep 
quiet  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

'*  I  hope  you  will.  •  But  what  time  do  you 
sail,  sir?" 

**  Some  time  this  afternoon.  The  new  mate 
hasn't  come  yet ;  but  he's  in  the  city,  for  I've 
heard  from  him.  He's  the  owner's  nephew, 
you  see,  and  I  can't  drive  him  up,  as  I  should 
another  man.  We  will  go  on  board  about 
three  o'clock." 

After  dinner  I  went  up  to  my  room,  and  put 
on  the  suit  of  old  clothes  whidi  I  had  brought 
with  me  to  wear  on  board  of  the  steamer.    It 
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WBS  not  a  salt  rig,  bat  I  have  «inee  learned 
that  it  is  not  the  tarpaulin  and  the  seaman's 
trousers  that  make  the  sailor.  I  procured  a 
carriage  to  convey  my  trunk  to  the  wharf,  and 
Captain  Farraday  rode  with  me.  We  called  a 
ffaore  boat,  and  were  put  on  board  of  the  bark, 
which  had  hauled  off  into  the  stream.  She 
lay  with  her  anchor  hove  short,  and  her  top- 
sails loosed,  ready  to  get  under  way  the  mo- 
ment the  order  was  given. 

The  crew  had  been  put  on  board  by  a  ship- 
ping agent,  who  remained  by  the  vessel,  to  see 
that  none  of  them  deserted.  I  should  s.ay 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  beastly  drunk, 
while  all  of  them  were  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  Without  exception  they  were  the 
hardest  looking  set  of  men  I  had  ever  seen 
callected  together.  I  listened  for  a  moment 
to  the  wild  curses  that  rang  through  the  air, 
and  my  heart  was  sick.  The  idea  of  being 
for  three  weeks  in  the  same  vessel,  with  such 
a  set  of  wretches,  was  intolerable.  They  were 
of  all  nations,  and  the  lowest  and  vilest  that 
the  nations  could  contribute. 

The  sight  of  them  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
rae.  and  my  romantic  notions  about  a  '*  life  on 
the  ocean  wave/'  so  vividly  set  forth  by  my 
friend  Captain  Farraday,  were  mocked  by  the 
stern  reality.  I  had  taken  my  elegant  trunk 
on  board ;  if  it  had  only  been  in  the  boat,  I 
should  have  returned  to  the  shore,  without 
stopping  to  say  good  by  to  the  captain.  I 
fled  from  the  forecastle  to  escape  the  ringing 
oaths  and  the  drunken  orgies  of  the  crew. 
How  vividly  I  recalled  all  that  my  father  had 
told  me  about  the  character  of  the  sailor  of  the 
present  day  I  All  that  he  had  said  was  more 
than  realized  in  the  actions  and  appearance 
of  the  crew^  of  the  Michigan ;  but,  in  justice 
to  the  sailor,  I  ought  to  add  in  the  beginning, 
that  they  were  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class 
of  men  who  sail  our  ships.  I  walked  aft  filled 
with  loathing  and  disgust  The  captain  was 
giving  some  directions  to  the  second  mate, 
who  was  performing  mate's  duty  in  the  absence 
of  that  worthy.  Even  the  second  mate  was 
drunk;  and,  between  him  and  the  captain,  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  more  sober. 

^*  Well,  Farringford,  did  you  find  a  place  for 
jour  trunk  in  the  forecastle?"  said  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  saw  me. 

''  No,  sir;  I  did  not  look  for  a  place.** 

•*  What's  the  matter,  my  hearty  ?  You  look 
down  in  the  mouth,"  he  added,  thus  assuring 
me  that  the  feeling  in  my  heart  had  found  ex- 
pression in  my  face. 

"  I  don't  exactly  like  the  looks  of  things,**  I 
replied,  trying  to  smile. 


"What's  the  trouble?" 

*'I  would  like  to  go  on  shore  again,"  I 
added,  candidly. 

"  On  shore  again  I  I  didn't  take  you  for  a 
chicken." 

*'  I  don't  think  I  am  a  chicken,  but  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  being  with  those  fellows  forward." 

•*  What's  the  matter  with  them?  " 

"  They  are  all  drunk." 

•*  Drunk  I  What  of  it?  So  am  I.  That  is, 
I'm  reasonably  drunk.  I  know  what  I'm 
about,  and  so  do  they." 

"  I  don't  think  many  of  them  do  know  what 
they  are  about  I  never  heard  such  awful  pro* 
fanity  before  in  my  life." 

"  O,  well,  my  lad,  you  will  soon  get  used  to 
that,"  laughed  Captain  Farraday. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  sir." 

''  But  you  are  not  going  to  back  out  now, 
Farringford?" 

*'  I  don't  like  to  back  out,  but  I  can't  stand 
it  to  live  in  the  same  forecastle  with  such  mis- 
erable wretches  as  those  men." 

**Be  reasonable,  Farringford.  Don't  you 
see  they  are  drunk?" 

'*Yes,  sir;  and  I  consider  that  a  serious 
objection  to  them;  for  men  in  their  sober 
senses  would  not  use  such  horrible  curses  as 
those  men  use." 

"  That's  it,  exactly,  Farringford.  It's  only 
because  they  are  drunk.  When  they  are  sober 
they  will  be  as  pious  as  parsons." 

**If  you  have  no  objection,  I  think  I  will  go 
on  shore  again." 

**  Of  course  you  can  go  on  shore  if  you 
like,  but  you  will  make  a  blunder  if  you  dO| 
Farringford.  I  advise  you  as  a  friend.  Po 
you  expect  the  prew  will  be  drunk  all  the 
time  ?  " 

**I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  | 
don't  like  the  looks  of  them." 

"These  meu  have  just  come  on  board* 
Saiiors  always  go  on  a  spree  before  they  go 
on  a  voyage.  They  don't  have  any  liquor 
at  sea.  Every  man's  kit  is  searched  to  see 
that  he  brings  none  with  him.  Before  eight 
bells,  to-night,  they  will  all  be  as  sober  as 
judges,  and  you  won't  see  one  of  them  drunk 
again  till  we  get  to  the  coast  of —  to  Palermo ; 
and  not  then,  unless  we  give  them  a  day  on 
shore." 

"That  alters  the  case,"  I  replied,  perceiving 
the  force  of  his  argument. 

"That's  one  of  the  best  crews  that  ever  was 
shipped  out  of  New  York.  You  can't  tell  wh^t 
they  are  when  they  are  drunk.  Why,  one 
third  of  them  are  church  members." 

If  the  captain  had  not  been  tipsy  himself,  J 
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should  have  believed  he  intended  to  deceive 
tne;  but  he  had  )>een  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  charged  his  exaggerated  remarks  to  the 
whiskey  he  had  drank.  If  the  crew  were 
only  sober,  and  ceased  swearing,  I  was  con- 
fident I  could  get  along  three  weeks  with 
them.  I  had  read  in  my  Sunday  school  li- 
brary  books  of  ships  which  were  sailed  with- 
out rum  or  profanity,  and  perhaps  I  had  taken 
my  ideal  from  too  high  a  pitch.  If  these  men 
were  not  fed  upon  liquor  I  did  not  believe  they 
could  be  as  they  were  now. 

'*  I  can't  go  into  the  forecastle  with  them 
while  they  are  in  their  present  state,"  I  added. 

'*  O,  well,  we  will  make  that  all  right.  I 
will  give  you  a  place  in  the  cabin  till  to- 
morrow. By  that  time  you  will  find  the  crew 
are  like  so  many  lambs.  Bring  your  trunk 
this  way." 

I  obeyed,  though  I  was  not  quite  satisfied. 
I  carried  my  trunk  below,  and  put  it  into  the 
steerage,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  cabin  steward.  The  captain  told  me  I 
might  sleep  that  night  anywhere  I  could  find' 
a  place.  I  was  so  infatuated  with  the  desire 
to  go  to  sea  as  a  sailor,  that  I  flattered  myself 
the  crew  would  appear  better  when  sober,  and 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the  adventure 
would  come  out  right  in  the  end. 

*'  Here,  Farringford,  sign  the  papers,"  said 
the  captain,  pointing  to  a  document  on  the 
cabin  table. 

'*  But  I  don't  ship  as  a  regular  seaman,"  I 
replied. 

**  It's  only  a  form,"  he  udded.  «*You  shall 
leave  when  you  please,  but  the  law  requires 
that  every  seaman  shall  sign  the  papers." 

I  did  so  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  went  on 
deck.  The  new  mate  was  coming  alongside. 
He  was  in  a  boat  with  two  other  men ;  and,  as 
he  was  practically  to  be  my  master  during  the 
voyage,  I  regarded  him  with  deep  interest. 
I  did  not  see  his  face  at  first,  but  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat  I  recognized  him» 

The  new  mate  was  Mr.  Ben  Waterford,  from 
the  west ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  ATTEMPTS  TO    BSCAPB    FROM 
THK  BARK  MICHIGAN. 

AS  soon  as  I  saw  the  face  of  Mr.  Ben  Wa- 
terford, I  retreated  to  the  cabin,  and  then 
to  the  steerage,  where  my  trunk  had  been  de- 
posited. I  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  the  evil 
one,  and  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  me.  I  was 
disgusted  and  disheartened.  I  had  signed  the 
shipping  articles,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  es- 


cape. Captain  Farraday  wanted  me,  or  he 
would  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  induce 
me  to  ship.  If  my  trunk  had  been  on  deck,  I 
would  have  hailed  a  boat  and  escaped  at  all 
hazards ;  but  I  could  not  abandon  Uie  relics 
of  my  childhood,  for  I  depended  upon  them 
to  prove  that  Louise  Farringford  was  my 
mother. 

I  asked  myself  what  wicked  thing  I  had 
done  to  deserve  the  fate  which  was  evidently 
in  store  for  me  if  I  remained  on  board  of  the 
Michigan.  Whatever  I  had  done,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  punishment  must  be  more  than 
I  could  bear.  Ben  Waterford  would  be  a 
demon  in  his  relations  to  me,  after  the  check 
I  had  been  upon  his  evil  deeds  in  Chicago. 
He  was  a  man  of  violent  temper  when  excited, 
and  I  regarded  him  as  a  malicious  and  a  re- 
morseless man. 

It  seemed  stranger  to  me  than  it  will  to  any 
of  my  readers  that  this  man  should  now  ap- 
pear in  New  York  as  the  mate  of  the  bark  in 
which  I  had  shipped.  Still  there  was  nothing 
which  could  not  be  easily  reconciled  except 
the  fact  itself.  I  had  myself  heard  him  say, 
on  board  his  yacht,  when  we  were  sailing  on 
Lake  Michigan,  that  he  had  been  a  sailor; 
that  he  had  made  several  voyages  —  two  of 
them  as  second  mate,  and  one  as  chief  mate. 
This  was  precisely  the  recommendation  which 
had  been  given  to  Captain  Farraday  of  his 
qualifications.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  and  I 
had  learned  a  great  deal  about  vessels  from 
him. 

I  concluded,  after  passing  the  circumstances 
through  my  mind,  that  he  had  failed  in  every 
other  kind  of  business,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  go  to  sea  again.  But  if  he  was  guilty  of 
the  forgery  in  St.  Louis  of  which  he  was  sus- 
pected, and  of  the  robbery  of  my  trunk,  of 
which  I  was  tolerably  confident,  he  was  well 
provided  with  funds;  and  certainly  he  was 
not  compelled  to  go  to  sea  to  earn  his  living, 
though  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  be 
in  any  other  locality  than  the  United  States 
for  the  next  few  months  or  years,  till  the  ex- 
citement about  the  forgery  had  subsided. 

The  steward's  room,  where  my  trunk  had 
been  placed,  was  in  the  steerage,  a  rude  apart- 
ment between  decks,  next  to  the  cabin.  Sev- 
eral rough  state-rooms  had  been  built  here, 
for  the  cabin  steward,  carpenter,  and  sail- 
maker.  The  two  latter  were  unusual  ofiScers 
oniioard  a  Mediterranean  vessel.  I  was  think- 
ing in  what  manner  I  could  get  out  of  the 
bark,  and  I  walked  from  the  steerage  forward. 
The  hatches  were  off,  and  the  hold  was  open. 
The  vessel  had  but  little  freight,  and  was 
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really  going  out  in  ballast,,  for  a  cargo  of 
fruit.  I  did  not  wish  to  show  myself  to  Ben 
Waterford,  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it.  I  con- 
cluded that  he  would  be  on  the  quarter-deck 
with  the  captain.  I  went  to  the  hatch,  and 
ascended  by  the  notched  stanchion. 

The  crew  were  still  engaged  in  their  wild 
orgies,  which  tliey  considered  as  mere  sky- 
larking; bjit  the  oaths  and  the  roughness  of 
their  manners  led  me  to  avoid  them.  The 
captain  and  the  mate  were  standing  near  the 
whef  i,  talking.  I  went  to  the  side,  and  looked 
o^r  into  the  water.  The  boat  which  had 
brought  off  the  mate  was  still  there.  Two 
Dien  sat  in  it,  and  I  hoped  I  might  be  able  to 
make  a  bargain  with  them  to  convey  me  to 
the  shore.  If  I  could  escape,  I  intended  to 
denounce  Ben  Waterford  to  the  police  on 
shore  as  the  forger  and  robber,  for  in  this 
way  there  was  a  chance  that  I  might  recover 
my  gold. 

I  went  to  an  open  port,  and  beckoned  to  the 
two  men  in  the  boat,  who  appeared  to  be  wait- 
ing for  something.  They  obeyed  my  sum- 
mons, and  came  up  beneath  the  port. 

"What  do  you  want?**  demanded  one  of 
them,  as  he  stuck  the  boat-hook  into  the  side 
of  the  bark. 

**  I  will  give  you  five  dollars  if  you  will  take 
roe  and  my  trunk  on  shore,*'  I  replied,  as  loud 
as  I  dared  speak. 

"All  right;  Til  do  it,"  replied  the  man,  evi- 
dently satisfied  with  the  liberal  offer  I  made. 
•*  Hand  down  the  trunk." 

**  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  I  added.  ^ 

"  The  captain  wants  to  send  his  papers  to 
the  custom-house ;  but  never  mind  that.  We 
will  take  you  on  shore  as  soon  as  you  are 
ready." 

**  I  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my 
trunk  on  deck,"  I  answered. 

"  Hurry  up.  I  understand  the  case.  You 
are  sick  of  your  ship,  and  want  to  leave  her. 
That's  none  of  my  business.  I'll  help  you  off, 
if  you  will  hand  over  the  money." 

I  gave  the  man  one  of  the  sovereigns  I  had 
purchased  with  the  sixty  dollars  which  re- 
mained of  my  funds. 

"  Bear  a  hand,"  said  the  man,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  coin,  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  will  be  ready  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

"  Don*t  let  them  see  you  if  you  can  help  it«" 

I  had  already  decided  how  the  plan  was  to 
be  carried  out.  A  piece  of  whale  line  lay  on 
the  deck  near  the  mainmast,  one  end  of  which 
I  dropped  down  the  hatch,  making  the  other 
end  fast  at  a  belaying  pin  on  the  fiferail. 
Fortunately  for  me,  the  men  were  forward  of 


the  house  on  deck,  and  the  officers  were  on 
the  quarter-deck,  busily  engaged  in  discussing 
some  difficult  subject,  I  judged,  by  the  energy 
they  used  in  their  discourse.  The  two  men 
who  had  come  off  with  the  mate  were  taking 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  I  was  confident  that 
Captain  Farraday  had  forgotten  all  about  me. 

I  descended  to  the  between  decks  after  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  I  was  not  observed.  Con- 
veying my  trunk  to  the  hatch,  I  attached  the 
whale  line  to  one  of  the  handles.  Running 
up  the  notched  stanchion  again,  I  reached  the 
deck,  and  took  another  careful  survey  of  the 
surroundings  before  I  proceeded  any  further. 
The  men  were  still  skylarking;  the  shipping 
agent  sat  on  the  rail  watching  them,  and  the 
group  on  the  quarter-deck  had  not  yet  settled 
the  dispute  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
open  port  was  abreast  of  the  hatch.  Grasp- 
ing the  line,  I  hauled  my  trunk  on  deck. 
Dragging  it  to  the  port-hole,  I  lowered  it 
into  the  boat,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  two 
men. 

**  Hallo,  there,  Farringford  I  What  are  you 
about?"  shouted  Captain  Farraday,  rushing 
into  the  waist,  followed  by  the  mate  and  the 
two  passengers. 

I  was  just  congratulating  myself  on  my 
success  in  getting  away,  when  my  ears  were 
saluted  by  this  unwelcome  call.  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  cast  down  by  the  unfortu- 
nate discovery,  and  seizing  the  rope  by  which 
I  had  lowered  ray  trunk,  I  slid  down  upon  it 
into  the  boat  I  considered  myself  all  right 
then ;  but  youth  is  proverbially  over-confident 
and  over-enthusiastic.  The  men  in  the  boat 
cast  off  the  line  from  my  trunk,  and  pushed 
off  from  the  bark. 

"  Hallo,  Farringford  I  Where  are  you 
going  ? "  shouted  the  captain  through  the 
open  port. 

"  I  have  concluded  to  go  on  shore  again," 
I  replied,  with  great  equanimity,  for  I  felt 
considerable  assurance  for  the  future,  now 
that  I  was  actually  out  of  the  bark. 

"But  you  have  signed  the  papers,  and  be- 
long to  the  vessel  now/'  replied  Captain  Far- 
raday. 

"  I  will  thank  you  to  scratch  my  name  from* 
the  papers,"  I  added. 

"  Phil  Farringibrd  I "  shouted  the  wonder- 
ful mate,  as  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  port- 
hole, and  apparently  for  the  first  time  saw  and; 
recognized  me.     "  Don*t  let  him  get  off! " 

The  head  of  the  mate  disappeared.  I  saw 
the  interest  he  felt  in  the  matter,  andias  soon, 
as  he  comprehended  the  situation  he  was  verjr 
active. 
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'*  Pull  away,**  said  I  to  the  men  in  the  boat 
with  me. 

'*Your  chances  are  small,  my  lad,**  added 
the  one  with  whom  I  had  made  my  trade. 

**  We  have  the  start  of  them.** 

»*  Not  much.*' 

**  They  have  no  boat  ready." 

**  Yes,  they  have.  The  shipping  master's 
boat  is  pulling  around  the  bark  to  keep  any  of 
the  crew  from  getting  off.  There  it  is ;  he  has 
hailed  it." 

I  saw  a  sharp  and  jaunty-looking  boat  pull 
up  to  the  accommodation  ladder.  Captain 
Parraday  and  the  new  mate  leaped  into  it,  and 
the  men  gave  way  with  a  will. 

"  Pull,  my  men."  I  said,  when  I  saw  that 
my  companions  were  not  disposed  to  use  their 
muscles  very  severely. 

*'No  use;  we  can*t  pull  this  boat  against 
that  one." 

"I  will  give  you  another  sovereign  if  you 
will  keep  out  of  their  way,  and  land  me  any- 
where in  the  city,"  I  added,  feeling  that  I  had 
lost  all  influence  over  the  oarsmen  because  I 
had  already  paid  them. 

**  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you.  Pull, 
Tom,"  replied  the  spokesman. 

Then  commenced  an  exciting  race;  and  I 
will  do  my  men  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
did  the  best  they  could.  But  the  shipping 
master's  boat  was  lighter  and  sharper,  and 
his  men  were  exceedingly  well  trained.  Ben 
Waterford  was  in  earnest,  and  not  only 
crowded  his  oarsmen  to  their  utmost,  but  he 
took  a  spare  oar  and  helped  them  with  his 
own  muscle.  Our  pursuers  were  gaining 
upon  us,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me. 

"  We  are  losing  it,"  said  the  man  at  the 
stroke  oar.  "  I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  I  don't 
believe  that  bark  is  going  to  Palermo,  or  any 
where  else  up  the  Mediterranean." 

"  Where  is  she  going?  "  I  asked,  startled  by 
this  suggestion. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know;  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, she  is  going  to  the  coast  of  Africa." 

**  Coast  of  Africa  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

«*  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  so." 

**  Her  shipping  papers  say  Palermo." 

"  Shipping  papers  are  not  of  much  account 
on  such  voyages." 

*'Pull  away  I"  I  cried,  as  I  saw  the  other 
boat  gaining  upon  us. 

My  men  increased  their  efforts;  and,  as 
talking  diminished  their  activitj',  I  did  not  say 
any  more,  though  I  was  anxious  to  know  more 
about  the  Michigan.  I  did  not  yet  understand 
why  the  bark  should  go  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
instead  of  Palermo. 


**  I  put  the  Spaniard  that  went  off  with  the 
first  mate  on  boa¥d  of  a  vessel  a  few  months 
ago,  which  was  seized  before  she  got  out  of  the 
harbor,"  added  the  boktman. 

"  Pull  with  all  your  might,"  I  added,  trying 
to  help  the  man  nearest  to  me. 

"  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can." 

But  we  had  not  accomplished  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  shore,  and  the  pursuers  were 
close  upon  us.  A  few  more  strokes  decided 
the  contest.  I  was  in  utter  despair.  The 
prospect  of  being  in  a  vessel  for  three  Or  four 
weeks,  with  Ben  Waterford  as  chief  mate,  ^as 
intolerable,  and  I  began  to  consider  whether 
I  had  not  better  jump  overboard.  I  felt  us 
though  I  should  never  again  see  either  father 
or  mother,  or  the  Gracewoods;  and  on  such 
conditions  life  would  be  unsupportable.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  meditated  suicide ;  but 
I  felt  that  I  had  better  run  any  risk  than  be 
captured.  If  I  had  known  as  much  then  as  I 
learned  within  a  fortnight  afterwards,  I  should 
have  been  even  more  desperate  than  I  was. 

*^  It's  no  use!"  exclaimed  my  boatman, 
dropping  his  oar  and  giving  up  the  con- 
test. 

The  shipping  master's  boat  ran  alongside 
our  craft,  and  the  crew  laid  violent  hands 
upon  it.  I  was  now  face  to  face  with  Ben 
Waterford. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH   PHIL   FINDS   HIMSELF   A   PRISONKR, 
AND   FINDS   SOMETHING   ELSE. 

MY  men  had  given  up  the  contest,  but  I 
had  not.  A  single  glance  at  Mr.  Ben 
Waterford  was  enough  to  nerve  my  arm  for 
anything.  But  really  there  was  nothing  that 
I  could  do,  except  to  fight  an  insane  battle 
with  the  certainty  of  defeat. 

"  Well,  Farringford,  I  didn't  think  you  were 
such  a  chicken,"  said  Captain  Farraday,  with 
an  obvious  sneer  on  his  face. 

**1  have  concluded  not  to  go  in  the  Michi- 
gan," I  replied,  very  much  crestfallen. 

**  Have  you?  Well,  as  you  have  signed  the 
papers,  I  have  concluded  that  you  shall  go  in 
the  Michigan.  I  don*t  back  out  myself,  and 
don't  mean  to  let  others  do  so." 

**  Won't  you  let  me  off?  "  I  asked,  willing  to 
try  what  fair  words  could  do." 

**  Can't  do  it,  my  hearty;  The  fact  is,  I 
took  a  fancy  to  you  when  we  first  met,  and 
I  can't  afford  to  part  company  with  you  so 
soon." 

**  Nor  I,  either,"  added  Ben  Waterford.  *'  I 
have  sailed  with  Phil  before,  and  I  know  He 
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will  make  a.  good 
tea  twatih  about  h 
thii  boat,  and  don't  waste  time." 

"I  shall  never  go  to  sea  with  jou,  if  I  can 
help  it,"  I  replied,  looking  Hbout  me  for  the 
means  of  doing  something  to  redeem  m>«elf 
from  my  fate. 

"That's  just  the  point;  you  can't  help  it. 
Vou.have  signed  the  articles,  and  you  are  sold 
lo  the  Michigan  for  this  voyage,"  added  Ben. 

"Come  along,  Farringford.  1  find  the  new 
mite  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart,"  said  the 

'■  He  is  not  a  man  after  mv  own  heart,  and 


I  would  rather  be  excused  from  serving  under 
him.     I  don't  think  we  shall  agree." 

"  You  may  not  agree,  but  he  will,"  laughed 
the  captain,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  half  bo 
amiable  as  before  I  had  signed  the  shipping 
papers. 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  him.  In  my  opin- 
ion,  Che  police  commissioners  of  St.  Louis 
would  like  to  see  him  very  much  indeed,"  I 


This  was  a  very  imprudent  remark  on  my 
part,  though  it  was  only  the  simple  truth. 
Ben  Waterford'a  face  turned  red,  and  he  leaped 
into  the  boat  where  I  was. 


"We  have  carried  Ihiefarcejust  far  enough," 
aaid  be,  angrily.  "I'm  not  going  to  fool  all 
day  with  any  one.  Now  get  into  thai  boat. 
Tumble  his  trunk  in." 

The  men  with  me  obeyed  the  order,  and  my 
valuable  trunk  was  placed  in  the  item  sheets 
of  the  shipping  master's  boat.  I  could  not 
hope  successfully  to  resist  the  captain  and 
mate  of  the  Michigan,  and  calmer  reflection 
tbao  I  had  at  first  given  the  subject  cooled 
aij  desperate  ardor.  But  I  stil!  hoped  that 
■ome  lucky  event  would  save  me  from  my 
late. 

"Tumble  into  the  boat,  Phil,"  repeated  the 


"  I  want  you  to  tell  the  police  of  New  York, 
as  soon  as  possible,"  I  continued,  turning  to 
my  boatman,  "  that  the  mate  of  the  Michigan 

I  had  not  time  to  say  any  more  before  Ben 
Waterford  seized  me  by  the  throat,  and  pitched 
me  into  the  other  boat. 

"  Is  a  forger,"  I  shouted. 

:d  Captain   Farraday,  and 


theti 


1  boat 


tell  them,"  replied  the  boatman,  who 
idently  vexed  at  the  lost  of  the  prom- 
ised sovereign,  though  he  had  done  his  best 

"I  want  you  to  come  iJongiide  the  bark. 
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and  carry  the  papers  to  the  custom-house," 
said  Captain  Farraday.  *'  I  will  give  you  five 
dollars  if  you  will." 

**  ril  give  you  five  more,**  added  Ben  Water- 
ford. 

I  saw  that  those  who  were  likely  to  be  my 
friends  were  to  be  bought  off.  Ten  dollars 
would  effectually  silence  them,  and  I  had  noth- 
ing more  to  hope  for,  though  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  communicate  with  the  pilot, 
whose  canoe  had  come  alongside  just  as  I  left 
the  bark.  I  had  exhausted  my  own  resources, 
and  I  prayed  to  God  for  help.  I  was  driven  up 
the  accommodation  ladder,  and  reached  the 
deck,  utterly  defeated  and  cast  down.  The 
men  hoisted  up  my  trunk,  but  I  felt  as  though 
that  and  myself  might  as  well  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay.  I  had  neglected,  both  in  the  letter 
and  the  spirit,  the  advice  of  my  father,  and  I 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  sufier  severely  for  it.  If 
Ben  Waterford  had  not  been  the  mate  of  the 
bark,  my  future  would  have  seemed  more  tol- 
erable. 

«*  What  shall  we  do  with  him.>  **  asked  Cap- 
tain Farraday.  *'  Send  him  forward  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew?  '* 

'*  Not  yet;  he  is  turbulent,  and  may  make 
trouble  there.  We  will  keep  him  aft  till  we 
are  in  blue  water.  Come  with  me,  Phil,*'  he 
continued,  in  savage  tones,  which  were  a  fore- 
taste of  what  I  might  reasonably  expect  from 
him. 

I  followed  him  into  the  cabin,  where  he  or- 
dered me  to  wait  his  further  pleasure.  He 
looked  into  several  state-rooms,  and  finally 
entered  one  of  them,  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  I  had  an  opportunity  for  reflection ;  but 
I  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  misery  which 
the  future  had  in  store  for  me.  I  sat  down  on 
a  stool,  and  it  was  the  literal  stool  of  repent- 
ance to  me.  If  I  could  only  get  on  shore  once 
more,  I  should  be  willing  to  give  my  word 
never  to  go  to  sea  as  a  sailor  again.  Captain 
Farraday  came  below  while  I  was  there,  but 
he  said  nothing  to  me.  He  enclosed  some 
papers  in  an  envelope,  and  soon  left  me  alone. 

He  had  hardly  gone  before  Ben  Waterford 
came  out  of  the  state-room.  He  had  changed 
his  clothes,  and  looked  more  like  a  sailor  than 
before.  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  recognized 
him  as  the  '*  Mr.  A.  McGregor"  I  had  seen  on 
board  of  the  steamer.  Of  course  I  had  no  more 
doubt  that  he  had  robbed  me  of  my  money.  I 
concluded  that  he  had  in  some  manner  learned 
that  I  had  it  before  he  left  St.  Louis,  and  had 
probably  come  on  board  of  the  boat  to  obtain 
it.  He  had  shaved  off  his  whiskers,  and  taken 
other  precautions  to  avoid  recognition. 


''Go  in  there,  Phil,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  state-room  he  had  just  left.  ''  You  and  I 
have  berthed  together  before,  and  we  can  do 
it  again." 

*'  I  don't  care  about  going  on  this  voyage 
now,  Mr.  Waterford." 

''Perhaps  not;  but  you  have  shipped,  and 
you  are  bound  to  go  now." 

"  If  you  will  let  me  off—  " 

"  I  have  no  time  to  talk  now.  Go  in  there. 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  you  when  I  want 
3'ou." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  —  " 

"  In  there,"  said  he,  savagely,  and  he  made 
a  demonstration  towards  me. 

I  concluded  that  it  would  be  the  safest  wav 

It 

for  me  to  obey,  and  I  entered  the  state-room. 
He  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  I  heard 
the  bolt  of  the  lock  spring  upon  me.  I  was  a 
prisoner,  and  Ben  Waterford  intended  that  I 
should  remain  where  I  was  till  the  bark  was 
in  blue  water.  In  a  short  time  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  captain,  giving  orders  on  the 
quarter-deck  to  get  the  vessel  under  way.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  bewail  my  sad  fate.- 

The  state-room  belonged  to  the  chief  mate. 
On  a  desk  in  the  corner  was  a  volume  lettered 
"  Log-book."  On  the  floor  was  Ben  Water- 
ford's  trunk,  and  I  was  almost  sure  I  had  seen 
it  on  board  of  the  steamer  on  the  Ohio.  I 
stooped  down  to  look  at  it,  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself,  for  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  key 
was  in  the  key-hole.  This  was  certalnlj*  a 
great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  mate.  He 
could  not  have  intended  to  leave  bis  trunk 
open  while  I  was  a  prisoner  in  bis  room ;  but 
villains  are  always  making  blunders  and  mis- 
takes. 

I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
right  to  retaliate  for  aivinjury ;  but  I  nt  once 
decided  to  explore  the  trunk  of  Mr.  Ben  Wa- 
terford. I  did  not  intend  to  do  so  from  mo- 
tives of  revei^ge,  but  simply  in  the  interests 
of  justice,  and  with  the  hope  that  I  might  find 
my  lost  money.  I  had  been  trying  for  years 
to  be  a  Christian  young  man.  I  had  been  in 
earnest,  and  every  day  I  had  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  endeavored  to  follow  its  pre- 
cepts and  principles.  I  honestly  believe,  if  I 
could  have  performed  a  good  service  to  the 
new  mate,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  do  it. 

I  opened  the  trunk,  and  lifted  up  the  various 
articles  which  it  contained.  Among  other 
things,  I  found  several  bags  of  money  —  gold, 
I  concluded  by  the  weight  of  them.  I  untied 
the  strings  of  several  of  them,  and  found  that 
they  contained  English  sovereigns  and  Span- 
ish doubloons.    They  were  not  minei  and  I 
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restored  them.  If  I  had  known  then  to  what 
use  thejr  were  to  be  applied,  I  should  have  felt 
ju£ti6ed  in  throwing  them  all  into  the  sea.  I 
concluded  that  Waterford  had  exchanged  the 
monej  he  had  obtained  by  forgery  in  St.  Louis 
for  this  gold.  I  tied  up  each  bag  as  I  found 
it.  and  put  it  back  in  its  place.  While  I  was 
thus  engaged,  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  rig- 
ging, and  the  bark  had  careened  over  so  that 
I  understood  she  was  now  going  to  sea. 

Bat  I  had  not  examined  all  the  bags,  and  I 
continued  my  investigation.  Among  them  I 
found  a  quantity  of  coin  tied  up  in  a  white 
linen  handkerchief.  I  removed  the  string,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  money  consisted 
of  American  gold.  I  had  counted  my  own 
coin  times  enough  to  know  exactly  of  what 
it  consisted.  There  were  sixty  twenty-dollar 
piecea  and  thirty  ten-dollar  pieces.  It  did 
not  take  roe  long  to  count  them,  and  the  num- 
ber corresponded  to  my  own.  I  was  satisfied 
that  this  money  was  mine,  though  of  course  I 
could  not  identify  all  the  pieces.  I  should 
not  have  been  willing  to  swear  to  any  one  of 
them,  though  some  had  a  very  familiar  look. 

I  claimed  this  gold,  and  being  my  own  judge 
and  jury,  my  claim  was  allowed.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  it  was  not  mine ;  but  the  probabili- 
ties were  all  in  my  favor.  I  decided  to  take 
possession,  though  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  as  well  take  possession  of  the  vessel, 
since  I  was  in  the  power  of  my  enemy,  and  he 
could  take  it  from  me  at  his  own  pleasure.  I 
proceeded  to  tie  up  the  handkerchief  as  I  had 
found  it,  when  upon  one  corner  of  it  I  found 
the  initials  "  P.  F."  Those  letters  certainly 
belonged  to  me,  whether  the  gold  did  or  not. 
They  had  been  worked  in  the  linen  by  Mrs. 
Greenough,  my  excellent  St.  Louis  landlady. 
It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  others  in  my 
wardrobe;  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
Mr.  Ben  Waterford  had  stolen  the  handker- 
chief from  my  trunk  when  he  opened  it  to  take 
out  the  gold.  I  had  not  missed  the  handker- 
chiefy  but  I  identified  it  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
I  thought  that  a  less  partial  judge  and  juij 
wcMild  have  given  me  the  verdict  on  this  evi- 
dence, added  to  that  I  had  before  obtained. 

I  put  the  gold  into  my  coat  pocket,  hoping 
that  my  wits  would  enable  me  to  retain  it 
through  the  vicissitudes  which  were  before  me. 
I  had  recovered  my  money,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  felt  much  better  than  before.  It  was 
like  the  yellow  dross  upon  the  desert  island ; 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  use  it;  but  I  felt  that 
I  was  in  better  condition  to  escape  whenever 
an  occasion  should  be  presented.  I  put  every- 
thing in  the  trunk  just  as  I  had  found  it,  except 


the  portion  that  belonged  to  me.  I  locked  it, 
and  then,  having  unscrewed  the  bull's  eye,  I 
opened  it,  and  dropped  the  key  overboard. 

By  this  time  the  bark  was  pitching  in  the 
billows,  and  I  concluded  that  we  must  soon 
be  in  *'  blue  water."  It  grew  dark  in  the  state- 
room; but  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  the 
mate  summoned  me  to  appear  on  deck. 

[TO  BS  OOXnrQCVXD.] 


THE  STAK'S  8T0BT. 

BY  EDGAR   FAWCETT. 

THERE  dwelt  a  pure,  sweet  star,  high  up 
in  heaven. 
That  longed  for  something  beautiful  to  love ; 
And  one  fair  night,  while  gazing  softly  earth- 
ward. 
All  from  the  blue  tranquillities  above, 
She  found  a  little  gold-haired  boy  who  slum- 
bered. 
Gentle  and  sinless  as  a  new-born  dove. 

For  many  a  night,  the  star,  with  beamings 
tender. 
Shone  through  the  quiet  casement  of  the 
room 
Where  innocently  slept  this  gold-haired  dar- 
ling, 
Compassed  with    peaceful    silentness    and 
gloom, 
Until  at  last,  yet  watching  him,  she  murmured, 
**  He  knows  not  of  my  love.     O,   weary 
doom  I  ** 

Then  prayed  the  pure,  sweet  star,  that  God 
might  change  her 
To  one  of  those   glad    fireflies  that  flash 
bright 
0*er  meadowy  lapses  and  low,  reedy  marsh- 
lands, 
Through  the  long,  sombre  watches  of  the 
night. 
Dancing  their  dizzy  dances,  quaint  and  mirth- 
ful. 
Fandangoes  and  cachuchas  of  delight 

"For  surely  then,"  she  thought,  **I  shall  be 
nearer 
Him  whom  my  heart  has  learned  to  prize  so 
well  I " 
And  lo,  the  while  she  prayed  her  prayer,  full 
fleetly 
Down  through  the  gloaming's  purple  void 
she  fell  — 
Down  to  the  meadow- lapses  and  green  marsh- 
lands, 
Where   countlessly  the   sparkling   fireflies 
dwell. 
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Joyous  it  was  to  float,  on  buoyant  pinions, 
Among  those  radiant  multitudes,  and  seem 

A  new  star  in  a  new  and  merrier  heaven. 
Her  distant  home  viewed  vaguely,  like  a 
dream. 

Joyous  it  was;  and  yet  not  long  she  lingered 
Idly  among  her  brilliant  peers  to  gleam. 

•*  For  I  must  gain,"  she  thought,  **  my  love's 
dim  casement 
Before  the  gloaming  darkens  and  he  sleeps/' 
Alas,  poor  wanderer,  journeying  so  hopeful, 
Her  wings  are  tangled  in  the  grassy  deeps 
That  clothe  a  broad,  still  meadow,  and  she 
flutters 
Vainly,   to   loosen   what  the   strong  grass 
keeps  I 

All  night  the  cold  dews  chill  her  while  she 
struggles. 
Bruising  frail  wings,   frail   body;    and  all 
night 
Up  from   the    gloomy  sward    come    sudden 
flashes. 
That  pierce  the  solemn  air  with  fitful  light, 
Till  mournfully  the  flashes  fade  forever, 
Just  as  the  far  dawn  rises  wild  and  white. 


THE  BINa. 


BY  C.   R.    BYRAM. 


THE  ring  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in 
the  earliest  times,  not  merely  as  an  arti- 
cle of  ornament,  but  for  use  as  a  seal  and  as 
insignia  of  rank.  The  custom,  it  is  conceded 
by  historians,  was  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  uni- 
versal. They  were  worn  mostly  by  the  men, 
the  women  wearing  them  less  frequently,  and 
those  of  moderate  cost,  such  as  amber  and 
ivory  rings. 

Rings  were  introduced  into  Rome,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  Sabines,  who,  according  to  le- 
gends of  early  history,  wore  rings  of  gold 
with  precious  stones  of  great  beauty.  In 
Greece,  the  wearing  of  gold  rings  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  particular  class  of  citizens;  but  in 
Rome,  for  several  centuries,  none  but  the  high- 
est class  wore  other  than  iron  ones.  Those 
senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
who  were  sent  out  to  foreign  countries  as  am- 
bassadors, were  furnished  with  gold  rings 
by  the  state,  which,  perhaps,  were  adorned 
with  some  symbol  of  the  republic,  and  served 
as  a  state  seal.  These  they  wore  only  upon 
public  occasions,  their  iron  ones  being  worn  in 
private.  The  custom  grew,  and  it  soon  be- 
came the  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates, 


and  equites,  the  latter  being  Roman  knights, 
to  wear  gold  seal  rings.  Magistrates  and  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  afterwards  had  the  right 
of  conferring  upon  inferior  officers,  or  persons 
who  had  distinguished  themselves,  this  privi- 
lege. During  the  empire,  the  emperors  grant- 
ed the  right  to  those  on  whom  they  wished  to 
confer  honor. 

The  Emperor  Tiberius  ordained  that  the 
gold  ring  should  be  worn  by  those  free  Ro- 
mans, only,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  been  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave. 
This  restriction  seems  to  have  been  of  but 
little  avail,  as  the  wearing  of  gold  rings  was 
by  other  emperors  first  granted  to  the  soldiery, 
and  at  length  allowed  to  all  citizens,  although 
the  iron  ring  was  used,  to  the  last  days  of  the 
empire,  by  those  citizens. who  loved  simplicity, 
and  many  noble  Roman  families  adhered  strict- 
ly to  the  custom.  All  those  who  lost  their  prop- 
erty, or  were  found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence, 
lost  the  privilege  to  wear  a  gold  ring.  The 
practical  purposes  for  which  rings  were  used 
were  the  same  as  the  seals  of  the  present  day. 
The  ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind 
of  state  seal,  and  the  use  of  it  was  oftentimes 
allowed  to  persons  whom  he  wished  regarded 
as  his  representatives.  A  special  officer  had 
charge  of  the  imperial  ring  when  it  was  not 
worn. 

In  the  art  of  engraving  upon  gems,  the  an- 
cients far  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  at- 
tempted in  these  days.  The  ring  itself  was 
oftentimes  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  the  engraving  of  the  gem  that  formed  the 
seal  was  done  with  astonishing  skill.  The 
onyx  was  the  stone  most  frequently  used,  on 
account  of  its  various  colors.  The  signs -en- 
graved upon  the  rings  were  not,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  modern  times,  the  initial  of  the  wearer, 
but  were  portraits,  subjects  connected  with 
mythology,  or  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Pompey  wore  a  ring  upon  which  three  tro- 
phies were  represented.  Sulla  wore  engraved 
upon  his  ring  a  representation  of  the  taking 
captive  of  Jugurtha,  and  Augustus  sealed  at 
one  time  with  a  figure  of  a  sphinx,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  to  a  portrait  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  last  of  all  with  his  own  por- 
trait, a  custom  observed  by  several  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Considerable  superstition  was  con- 
nected with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modern  times,  many  believing  that  those  of 
certain  dealers  were  possessed  of  magic  power, 
and  would  preserve  the  wearer  from  danger. 
History  mentions  several  rings  which  became 
famous  through  their  wearers,  which  we  may 
tell  our  young  friends  about  some  other  time. 
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THE  DOOTOfi'S  DAUaHTEB. 

BY  SOPH  IK   HAY. 

CHAPTER  III. 


Do  jou  luppoae  it's  anything  like  the 
brand  of  Cain  ?  "  asked  Judith,  thought- 
fully.    "  Only  in  a  different  part  of  the  face  t " 

The  question  had  reference  to  a  slight  bleni' 
i^h  on  the  High  School  teacher's  otherwise 
ple«ing  countenance  —  a  brown  mark,  the 
*iie  of  a  large  copper  cent,  high  up  on  the 
tef)  cheek  bone* 

"  O,  no,"  replied  Marian,  confidently. 
"Cain's  mark  wai  not  visible;   so  the  Bible 


Dictionary  says.  That  reminds  me  that  last 
summer  I  wrote  an  essay  on  him." 

"  An  essay  on  Cain  '.  " 

"  Yes,  my  father  wishes  us  to  learn  Bible 
history;  so  he  gives  us  books  of  reference, 
and  has  us  write  long  strings  of  things  he 
calls  essays.  It'$  capital  fun;  but  you  ought 
to  see  what  a  bungle  Keller  make^  of  it.  I 
actually  pity  him  Eometiraes;  nnd,  Judith,  do 
you  know  he  is  to  Bpcnk  in  Lyceum  neit 
week  >   I  declare  I  shall  want  to  stay  at  home." 

Judith  said  nothing;  but  she  thought  Dr. 
Prescott's  children  ought  to  find  no  task  too 
difficult  for  them.  Ah.  if  she  herself  only  had 
such  a  father!  She  and  Marian  had  now  been 
attending  the  High  School  some  days.  It  was 
humiliating  indeed  to  go  from  the  aristocratic 
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walls  of  the  Female  Academy  to  a  low-ceiled 
school-houee ;  from  cane-seated  chairs  to  wood- 
en benches ;  from  elegant  desks  —  behind 
whose  lids  you  could  eat  taffy  and  peanuts  — 
to  rude  ones,  with  nothing  but  sliding  boards 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  drawers. 

Still  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud, 
if  one  could  only  get  on  the  right  side  to  look 
for  it.  Mr.  Loring  was  a  better  scholar  and  a 
more  faithful  teacher  than  Miss  Lightbody. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  the  girls,  being  a  law 
student  of  Judge  Dillingham's,  and  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Dr.  Prescott's.  Moreover,  Marian 
and  Judith  had  not  been  doing  much  in  Latin, 
beyond  translating  a  few  odes  of  Horace  into 
very  irregular  metre;  and,  in  their  blind  igno- 
rance of  the  Grammar,  it  was  rather  stimu- 
lating to  find  themselves  now  in  a  class  where 
they  were  required  to  give  a  reason  and  a  rule, 
and  no  allowance  made  for  mistakes. 

*'  If  it  is  plebeian  here,  it*s  thorough,"  said 
Marian.  '*  O,  how  we*ve  been  galloping  over 
our  Arithmetic  I    Don*t  you  feel  ashamed  ?  " 

"  On  the  whole,**  admitted  Judith,  "perhaps 
it's  as  well  we  came.  And  then,  too,  we  can 
be  such  a  help  to  the  boys  I  ** 

Robert  Willard  might  have  smiled  if  he  had 
heard  Judith  say  this.  He  felt  himself  well 
fitted  to  stand  up  and  brave  the  storms  of 
life  without  any  aid  from  his  delicate  young 
sister.  Keller  Prescott,  too,  would  have 
scorned  the  idea  of  being  influenced  by  a 
girll  Still,  they  liked  to  have  Marian  and 
Judith  at  school,  and  in  their  classes,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  stronger  assurance 
of  their  own  superiority. 

"  Pauline  I  '*  cried  Keller,  slamming  the  side- 
door  like  a  north-easter;  **  where's  Pauline?** 

**  In  the  dining-room,**  called  she.  "Don't 
«tep  on  the  tacks." 

"  Who  cares  for  tacks?  Fm  on  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  boys  are  all  up  about  it.** 

"Up?  What  for?"  said  Pauline,  coolly, 
continuing  to  nail  down  the  oil-cloth  in  front 
of  the  stove. 

"  What  for?  Why,  because  Tm  put  on  the 
question,  instead  of  one  of  the  rest.  I'm  the 
first  boy  in  my  class  that  has  had  such  an 
honor,**  added  he,  jogging  his  sister's  elbow, 
by  way  of  pointing  the  remark.  "I  suppose 
you  know  that." 

"  I  know  you've  made  me  pound  my  finger.** 

"  Hit  the  wrong  nail,  hey?  Sorry  I  I*m  off 
now  to  consult  the  Cyclopaedias.  Got  to  read 
up  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  down  to 
the  last  town-meeting.     Where's  Josephus?** 

''Josephus!  Do  tell  me,  have  you  got  to 
speak  on  theology?"  said  Pauline,  laying 
down  the  hammer. 


"  Of  course  not.  Question  reads,  'Resolved, 
that  the  evil  men  do  lives  afler  them;  the 
good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.*  That's 
Shakespeare ;  Antony  said  it  of  Caesar.  I  con- 
tend that  Antony  was  right.  I  think  precisely 
the  reverse,  mind  you;  but  when  we  speechify, 
we  do  it  for  the  sake  of  argument,  you  under- 
stand.** 

"To  be  sure,"  laughed  Pauline.  "Now, 
my  advice  to  you  is,  just  to  shut  yourself  into 
the  library,  and  not  come  out  till  tea-time. 
You  know  how  it  is  with  you ;  it*s  so  hard  for 
you  to  fix  your  thoughts.'* 

"Why,  Pauline!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  evi- 
dently wounded.  "  Just  mention  anybody  that 
can  harp  on  one  string  longer  than  I  can." 

"  On  a  bow-string  or  a  fish-line,"  thought 
Pauline,  but  wisely  refrained  from  saying  it. 
She  had  her  own  private  convictions  as  to  the 
success  her  brother  would  meet  with  in  writing, 
and  gazed  after  him  wistfully,  as  he  crossed 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  entry,  and  passed  into 
the  sitting-room.  He  did  not  stop  to  have 
any  words  with  Marian,  who  was  at  the  bay 
window,  helping  Benjie  blow  bubbles,  but 
passed  on,  across  the  front  entry  into  his  fa- 
ther's office,  and  out  of  that  into  the  library  — 
a  small  room,  whose  walls  were  lined  with 
books,  and  whose  door  had  the  advantage  of 
a  good  lock  and  key. 

For  a  while  there  was  a  great  noise  of  drag- 
ging heavy  volumes  across  the  fioor,  and  shov- 
ing chairs  against  the  table,  with  a  monoto- 
nous undertone  of  whistling;  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  Keller  emerged  from  the 
library,  his  hair  standing  up  fierce  and  thick, 
like  the  Black  Forest,  the  daring  look  gone 
from  his  face,  and  his  full  black  eyes  wide  open 
with  the  stare  of  a  somnambulist. 

"Pauline,"  said  he,  stealthily  waylaying 
her,  as  she  was  bringing  butter  out  of  the  cel- 
lar, "I've  got  ideas  enough;  fact  is,  I've  got 
too  many.  All  that  pesters  me  is  what  to  do 
with  *em.  Suppose  —  well,  you  know,  sup- 
pose I  tell  you  exactly  what  to  write,  and  then 
you  write  it.*' 

Pauline  met  her  brother*s  rather  sheepish 
look  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

"Yes,  my  boy;  but  let  me  toast  the  bread 
first ;  and  you  run  in  and  ask  mother  whether 
she'll  have  currant  jelly  or  quince  marma- 
lade." 

"  Pauline,  you're  a  diamond,"  said  Keller, 
with  a  relieved  look. 

Buf  his  exalted  opinion  of  her  was  destined 
to  a  fall.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  she  could  not  seize  the  thoughts  he  did 
not  give  her.  Keller  had  a  high  ideal.  Awray 
up  out  of  reach,  he  dimly  saw  the  very  thing 
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be  wanted  —  an  iron  chain  of  argument,  fes- 
tooned with  graceful  flowers  of  rhetoric.  O, 
if  be  could  only  get  at  it! 

"I  want  the  speech  to  be  real  sound,  you 
know,  and  sort  of  elegant,  too.  We  must  get 
in  something  about  Brutus.  *  Be  ready,  gods,' 
ssjfi  be,  *  with  all  your  thunderbolts,  dash  him 
to  pieces  I'  and  so  forth.  *  Put  a  tongue  in 
every  wound  of  Caesar,'  says  Antony.  Some- 
thing about  Nero  and  his  fiddle,  and  Bloody 
MarVf  and  that  wicked  old  what* s  her  name 
that  stirred  up  the  Huguenot  fight.  Something 
about  Oliver  Cromwell  —  wouldn't  you  ?  And 
Scripture,  too.  '  As  a  tree  lieth,  so  shall  it 
fall.'  And  nobody  remembers  anything  now 
of  Andre  but  those  papers  in  his  boots.  Evil 
iires  after- men,  you  understand;  the  good  is 
buried  with  their  bones  —  that's  the  point  of 
tbe  argument.  And  wind  off  with  a  verse  of 
Paradise  Lost,  or  some  such." 

"Why,  Keller  Piescott,"  said  Pauline, 
laughing  outright,  "you're  worse  than  Miss 
OTieil !  Of  all  the  whirlabout  heads  I  Go  to 
Marian,  and  see  if  you  can  make  her  under- 
ttand.    I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  brains  I  '* 

"Marian !    What  does  she  know  of  logic T' 
uid  Keller,  wheeling  suddenly   round,   and 
sulking  out  of  the  room  with  ineffable  dis-  • 
dain. 

"Poor  boy,  I  wish  I  could  help  him," 
thoDght  the  kin d  elder  sister;  *'but  it  is  evi- 
dent I  was  not  intended  for  the  rostrum.  And 
of  course  he  is  too  proud  to  go  to  father." 

That  was  the  last  Pauline  heard  of  the 
iffirmative  till  the  next  Wednesday  evening, 
when  she  started  for  the  Lyceum  with  fear 
ind  trembling,  Marian  and  Judith  trudging 
beside  her  in  the  moonlight. 

"Won't  it  seem  odd  to  hear  our  Keller 
ipeak before  all  those  people?"  said  Marian. 
''Against  Silas  Hackett,  too,  who  has  such  a 
Bimble  tongue  I  So  still  as  the  boy  has  kept ! 
How  could  he  get  a  speech  ready  without 
taming  the  whole  house  upside  down?" 

"Don't  borrow  trouble,  child,"  said  the 
older  ftister,  uneasily;  but  she  herself  needed 
tbe  warning.  Her  family  pride  was  strong, 
and  »he  had  a  restless  foreboding  of  mortifica- 
tion to  come. 

Judith,  for  her  part,  was  in  a  little  flutter  of 
tuspenae  regarding  her  poem.  Would,  or 
would  it  not,  be  received  ? 

The«eats  were  well  filled  to-night.  Many 
of  the  boys  were  forced  to  stand  against  the 
walls,  wriggling  their  caps  between  their  teeth, 
the  awful  president  watching  them  from  his 
desk. 

Marian  and  Pauline  looked  around  for  Kel- 


ler. He  was  sitting  quite  serene  in  one  of  the 
middle  seats,  snuffing  a  candle  between  a  jack- 
knife  and  a  slate,  kerosene  lamps  being  for- 
bidden by  Lyceum  law.  What  was  the  boy 
thinking  of,  to  be  so  calm  ? 

CHAPTER   rv. 

KELLER   AND    MARIAN. 

MR.  LORING,  the  president,  had  told 
Pauline  that  Keller  was  not  to  open  the 
question,  and  this  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
anxious  sister. 

There  were  two  disputants  on  each  side, 
and  the  first  to  rise  was  Pitkin  Jones.  Keller 
snuffed  the  candle,  and  smiled  ironically. 
There  was  always  more  or  less  smiling  when 
Pitkin  spoke.  His  hands  were  very  white, 
and  he  kept  them  waving  like  flags  of  truce, 
or  poked  them  through  his  hair  till  it  resem- 
bled the  course  of  true  love,  which  never  did 
run  smooth.  Some  of  the  young  girls  lis- 
tened to  him  with  rapt  attention.  To  be  sure, 
they  did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  was 
talking  about,  but  then  the  mystification  was 
delightful.  Judith  thought  it  sounded  like 
Tennyson.  Aller  quite  a  lengthy  harangue, 
Pitkin  gave  his  vest  pocket  a  final  pound,  and 
sat  down,  amid  loud  applause  from  the  small 
boys. 

**  If  I  haven't  more  logic  than  that  fellow,  I 
hope  I  may  be  shot,"  thought  Keller,  conning 
over  and  over  the  words  of  his  speech  :.  **  Mr. 
President:  sir,  I  rise  on  this  occasion,**  &c. 
He  had  it  safe  and  sure.  Ever  since  Pauline 
had  said,  '*  You  know,  Keller,  how  hard  it  is 
for  you  to  fix  your  thoughts,"  he  had  worked 
at  that  speech,  to  use  his  own  comparison, 
'*  like  a  Dutch  dog  at  a  churn."  It  was  not  ab- 
solutely perfect,  perhaps,  but  he  did  think  a 
y/outh  of  his  age  had  seldom  written  one  as 
good.  He  was  not  vain ;  but  facts  are  facts, 
and  in  this  case  would  speak  for  themselves. 

Next  in  order  came  Silas  Hackett.  **  Glad 
I  have  the  use  of  my  legs,"  thought  Keller. 
**  He  walks  like  a  galvanized  frog."  His  mo- 
tions were  certainly  rather  jerky;  but  then,  as 
the  villagers  declared,  '*  Silas  was  tongue-y." 
He  knew  what  he  had  to  say,  and  said  it;  and, 
though  he  might  not  round  his  sentences  as 
well  as  that  piece  of  eloquence,  Pitkin  Jones, 
yet  he  could  point  them  better;  and,  when 
you  are  debating  a  question,  point  is  some- 
thing. Pauline  might  well  dread  to  have  her 
brother  rise  after  the  sensible  Mr.  Hackett. 

And  now  comes  Keller  Prescott.  Really  he 
is  a  handsome  youth.    His  face  is  very  pale; 
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as  if  at  a  white  heat,  and  a  strange  fire  burns 
in  his  eyes.  How  he  gets  down  the  aisle  he 
does  not  know,  for  his  legs  have  suddenly 
turned  into  a  pair  of  walking-sticks  —  no 
joints  —  no  feet.  Talk  of  galvanized  frogs  I 
But  in  some  mysterious  way  he  finds  himself 
^*  taking  the  floor,"  which  spins  under  him. 

The  air  is  full  of  eyes  —  every  eye  pricking 
along  his  nerves  like  a  needle.  He  tries  to 
speak,  but  there  is  something  in  his  throat  — 
it  is  his  heart  I  Yes,  it  thumps  close  to  his 
palate,  fills  his  whole  chest,  has  become  as 
large,  to  say  the  least,  as  a  bass  drum.  Now 
he  has  somehow  got  inside  of  it.  Speaking 
may  let  him  out;  it  must,  it  will. 

He  turns  his  back  upon  Mr.  Loring,  and 
convulsively  shrieks,  with  a  wild  bow  at  noth« 
ing,— 

**Mr.  President!" 

What!    It  is  a  whisper  I 

He  wheels  right  about  face. 

"Mr.  President:   sir!" 

This  time  it  is  a  hoarse  growl,  like  *'  low 
and  muttering  summer  thunder." 

**  Mr.  Prescott,"  responds  the  president,  with 
an  encouraging  smile. 

But  where  is  Keller's  speech?  He  throws 
up  both  hands,  but  he  cannot  catch  it ;  could 
as  soon  grasp  the  evening  star.  A  moment 
ago  it  was  here ;  now  where  ?  Gone !  **  Gone, 
like  the  light,  quick  shiver  of  a  wing." 

"Well,  I  might  as  well  give  up  now.  Pve 
been  and  gone  and  done  it  this  time,"  thinks 
poor  Keller,  with  a  vague  pity  for  the  boys  he 
had  formerly  laughed  at.  He  looks  up,  reck- 
less with  despair.  Out  of  Ihe  sea  of  eyes  one 
pair  shines  down  on  him  with  love  and  good 
cheer.     It  was  as  if  Pauline  had  sung  to  her 

boy,— 

"There's  a  light  in  the  window  for  thee." 

That  gr^at  bass  drum  dissolved  like  a  bank  of 
fog.  Keller  felt  that  he  was  out  of  it ;  he  was 
free.  Pauline  shouldn't  be  ashamed  of  him; 
he  would  surprise  her,  just  as  he  had  all  along 
intended  to  do. 

And,  with  one  of  the  sudden  transitions,  so 
characteristic  of  the  boy,  he  roused  himself, 
shook  off  his  stage  fright,  took  a  bold  step 
forward,  made  a  graceful  bow,  and  finding  his 
speech  would  not  come  back,  began  with  per- 
feet  ease  to  —  make  up  another. 

"The  question  is,  Mr.  President,  does  the 
evil  men  do  live  after  them,  while  the  good  is 
interred  with  their  bones  ?  I  contend  that  it 
does.** 

A  slight  pause.  Marian  leaned  forward, 
with  lips  apart.  Pauline  sat  motionless. 
^'  What  would  he  say  next?"    That  was  pre- 


cisely what  the  boy  was  curious  to  know  him- 
self! 

"  Mr.  President :  Mark  Antony  felt  very  bit- 
ter when  he  said  those  words.  And  he  had 
reason  to,"  continued  Keller,  his  voice  gath- 
ering force  as  he  went  on,  till  its  clear,  boyish 
ring  was  heard  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room.  "Mark  Antony  knew  the  Romans  had 
forgotten  all  Caesar's  noble  deeds,  and  were 
swooping  down  on  him  like  a  fiock  of  vultures 
on  a  dead  lion.  O,  yes!  And  Antony  didn't 
dare  to  praise  him.  O,  no !  For  the  Romans 
thought  he  had  one  fault  —  he  was  too  am- 
bitious. 

"And,  Mr.  President,  it's  just  so  this  min- 
ute. You  let  a  man  do  one  bad  thing,  and 
that's  the  end  of  him.  Let  two  men  come  here 
to  Qiiinnebasset,  sir;  one  just  out  of  our  jail 
—  been  in  for  stealing  a  horse;  and  the  other 
hadn't;  he  had  behaved  himself,  and  taken 
care  of  his  mother.  Well,  who'd  notice  the 
good  man?  He'd  only  done  his  duty,  sir. 
And  in  case  he  should  die,  how  man^  of  us 
would  go  to  his  funeral,  Mr.  President,  he 
being  a  stranger?  And  wouldn't  the  good 
he'd  done  be  shovelled  right  on  top  o'  the 
coffin  with  the  dirt,  sir?  To  be  sure  it  would; 
and  perhaps  the  sexton  would  drive  in  a  stick 
for  a  gravestone,  and  perhaps  he  wouldn't. 

"  But  now  there's  that  horse  thief,  Mr. 
President.  I/is  works  follow  him !  And  it's 
all  the  work  he  gets,  Mr.  President.  Why, 
you  wouldn't  let  him  black  your  boots,  sir! 
There  isn't  a  woman  in  this  town  would  let 
him  black  her  stove,  sir. 

"And  supposing  he  should  die,  would  the 
evil  be  shovelled  into  his  grave?  Not  a  bit  of 
it  I  If  he  leaves  a  family,  I  declare  they  ought 
to  be  pitied.  Every  body 'd  remember  their 
father  was  a  jail-bird.  The  evil  lives  after 
him,  don't  you  see,  sir?  and  you  can't  kill  it 
out,  any  more  than  Canada  thistles. 

"That's  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President. 
It's  no  use  to  talk  all  night,  sir,  on  a  plain 
question  like  this." 

Whereupon  the  young  orator  marched  to 
his  seat,  and  qiiietly  snuffed  out  his  candle. 

"Well  done,"  said  all  faces;  and  the  sniall 
boys  clapped  with  a  will.  Pauline  sent  him  a 
glance  of  hearty  approval;  but  Keller  kept 
his  head  turned  away,  watching  a  little  liba- 
tion of  candle-grease  cooling  on  his  thumb. 
He  seemed  to  shrink,  with  boyish  modestjr, 
from  meeting  any  one's  eyes,  when  all  were  so 
eloquent  of  praise. 

There  was  more  speaking,  after  which  the 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  knotty  question  "  laid 
on  the  table." 
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Then  came  the  paper.  Judith  listened  with 
throbbing  heart,  hoping,  yet  dreading,  to  hear 
her  acrostic.  Marian's  cheeks  turned  sudden- 
1/  white.  What  was  Mr.  Lyman  reading 
about  a  '*  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  **  ? 
Her  own  words,  scribbled  on  a  slate  in  the 
bam!  Her  essajr  on  Cain,  composed  at  her 
father's  request,  and  **  pooh-poohed  "  by  him 
as  very  **  bombastic"  How  had  it  crept  into 
the  ••  Literary  Aurora"?  She  had  certainly 
left  it  in  the  big  atlas  in  the  library.  Who 
knew  but  her  father  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Ly- 
man with  his  own  hands?  Then  he  .must 
have  liked  it  better  than  he  pretended.  Didn*t 
it  sound  grand,  though  ?  The  sentences  rolled 
along  like  battle  music,  with,  now  and  then,  a 
terrific  erash.  Marian  was  in  ecstasies.  If 
her  father  were  only  there  to  hear!  How 
proud  he  would  be  of  his  son  and  daughter,  if 
be  could  only  know ! 

But  Marian  was  not  left  to  revel  in  perfect 
triumph.  Mr.  Lyman  finished  reading,  fold- 
ed the  sheet,  looked  up,  and  said,  — 

**  This  article  must  be  heard  with  indul- 
gence, on  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the 
writer." 

•*  Isn't  that  mean  ?  **  thought  trembling 
Marian,  **when  it  would  have  passed  for  a 
grown-up  piece ! " 

To  her  relief,  however,  the  audience  all 
kept  their  seats,  and  did  not  even  turn  their 
beads,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  gaze 
about  the  house  with  curiosity;  otherwise  she 
knew  she  should  have  blushed  and  betrayed 
herself. 

''Judith,"  said  she,  as  they  walked  home  to- 
gether, arm  in  arm,  **  what  did  Mr.  Lyman 
mean  by  saying,  *  This  article  must  be  heard 
with  indulgence?'  Now,  was  that  a  compli- 
ment, or  not? " 

O,  a  compliment,  of  course." 
Do  you  really  think  so?  I  —  I  —  was 
afraid  he  might  have  meant  the  thing  was  so 
silly  he  had  to  make  excuses  for  it.  But  wasn't 
it  queer  it  should  have  got  into  the  paper, 
when  I  never  put  it  there,  and  your  acrostic, 
that  you  did  put  in,  wasn't  read  at  all?  What 
in  the  world  —  " 

"Hush,  Marian;  Mr.  Loring  and  Pauline 
mre  just  behind  us,"  whispered  heart-sore 
Judith,  too  proud  to  talk  about  her  trials. 
That  was  always  the  way,  she  thought.  To 
Marian  all  the  bright  and  rare  things,  to  her- 
self nothing  but  disappointments.  There  was 
a  difierence  even  in  their  dresses.  Marian's 
fitted  smoothly,  her  own  never  did ;  they  were 
as  full  of  wrinkles  as  an  old  woman's  face. 
It  wasn't  fair  to  tell  her  this  was  because  she 
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stooped;  she  knew  better.  It  was  because 
they  were  fadged  out  of  old-fashioned,  second- 
hand things.  Aunt  Esther  had  once  been  a 
tailoress,  but  Judith  couldn't  see  that  that  was 
any  reason  she  should  try  to  fit  dresses.  She 
wished  aunt  Esther  didn't  "  feel  such  an  in- 
terest." **  With  six  children  to  feed  and  clothe, 
folks  must  be  *  eguinomical,'  or  they  can't 
make  both  ends  meet."  So  said  the  good 
woman,  as  she  trimmed  Judith*s  linings,  mak- 
ing both  ends  of  the  scissors  meet  in  the 
child's  neck. 

Now  this  was  rather  vexing,  when,  as 
everybody  knew,  Mr.  Willard  was  a  **  fore- 
handed "  merchant,  worth  twice  as  much  as 
Dr.  Prescott. 

Perhaps  we  all  of  us  unconsciously  envy 
somebody,  and  I  am  sure  poor  little  Judith 
had  no  idea  she  was  murmuring  against 
Providence,  when  she  wished  she  had  a 
sweet  mother,  like  Mrs.  Prescott,  instead  of 
*^  equinomical "  aunt  Esther,  and  wished  she 
had  an  older  sister  Pauline,  and  wished  — 

But  before  she  had  '*  swung  round  the  cir- 
cle "  of  her  wishes,  Marian  gave  her  elbow  a 
squeeze,  and  called  her  attention  to  Robert,  just 
in  advance  of  them,  saying  to  Miss  O'Neil, 
"Will  you  take  my  arm?"  For  the  last  of 
the  royal  Irish  family  was  limping  with  a 
wretchedly  tight  shoe;  and,  disagreeable  as 
she  might  be,  and  often  as  she  had  boxed  his 
ears,  Robert  would  go  out  of  his  way  any 
time  to  befriend  her,  simply  because  she  was 
a  forlorn  old  soul,  and  he  was  naturally  chiv- 
alrous towards  women. 

"Thank  you,  Samuel.  I  always  thought 
everything  of  your  family,"  replied  Miss 
O'Neil,  graciously,  accepting  the  proffered 
arm  with  a  smile  like  sunshine  on  clear 
honey.  "You  learned  your  behavior  at  my 
school,  dear.  You  are  as  polite  as  the  young 
men  at  Machias." 

"  Just  hear  that  soapsuds !  "  whispered 
Marian.  "  Why,  Rob's  taller  than  she  is. 
Isn't  he  monstrous?" 

Judith  thought  not.  He  was  just  right, 
shaggy  head,  high  shoulders,  and  all.  And 
that  reminded  her  that  she  loved  him  dearly, 
and  that  Marian  hadn't  everything  in  the 
world,  after  all. 

"Perhaps  he  isn't  as  handsome  as  Keller; 
but  I  guess  beauty  isn't  everything,"  said  she, 
straightening  her  shoulders. 

"O,  Rob's  worth  two  of  Keller,"  said 
Marian,  coolly;  "I   always  knew  that." 

"Well,  I  never,"  returned  Judith,  much 
pleased.  "  If  I  thought  so  I  wouldn't  own 
it.    What  a  queer  girl  you  are  I " 
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They  had  now  reached  Dr.  Preecott's.  As 
Marian  entered  the  sitting-room,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  mother  in  the  easj-chair; 
for,  since  her  recent  illness,  Mrs.  Prescott  sel- 
dom sat  up  late  of  an  evening.  Keller,  who 
had  been  at  home  some  minutes,  was  kneeling 
on  the  rug  at  her  feet,  making  extravagant 
gestures. 

**  Why,  mother,  I  was  surprised  at  myself  I 
Tell  you  what,  sir ;  I  hadn*t  the  least  idea  I 
could  make  such  a  speech  I  Off  hand,  tool 
Extempore.  Why,  it  flashed  out  of  my  mouth, 
sir,  just  like  forked  lightning." 

Here  Keller,  seeing  Marian,  sprang  up  in 
some  confusion.  These  little  private  confabs 
he  sometimes  held  with  his  mother  were  in- 
tended for  her  ear  alone.  It  was  embarrassing 
to  have  them  overheard  by  a  third  person. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A    GREAT    8URPRISB. 


■I 


Be  good,  6ur  nuid,  and  let  who  will  be  dever ; 

Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long; 
And  ao  make  lift;  death,  and  the  vast  forever 

One  grand^  awcet  aong.' 


It 


THERE,  mother  wrote  that  on  this  card 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  when  she 
gave  it  to  me,  I  slipped  it  right  into  my  jour- 
nal. It  was  the  next  day  after  my  essay  on 
Cain  was  read  in  the  Lyceum,  and  I  suppose 
my  head  tuas  a  little  high,  and  mother  no- 
ticed it. 

**  I  am  glad  it  was  not  you  who  put  that 
article  in  the  paper,"  said  she ;  '*  it  was  more 
excusable  in  Keller." 

She  and  my  father  have  such  a  way  of  tak- 
ing people  down  I  Mother  does  it  gently,  just 
as  she  would  draw  her  Madeira  wine  away 
from  the  sun ;  but  my  father  does  it  with  a 
thump.  I  understand  my  father,  and  I  don't 
care;  but  Keller  feels  it;  it  makes  him  sore. 

After  that  first  speech  of  his  at  the  Lyceum, 
when  he  thought  himself  a  second  Cicero,  and 
went  about  the  house  declaiming  before  all 
the  looking-glasses,  my  father  told  him  he 
mustn't  be  lifted  up  by  that  one  success;  he 
mustn't  think  words  would  always  flow  right 
into  his  mouth. 

"  Why,"  said  my  father,  "you  had  been  think- 
ing of  the  subject  so  much  that,  even  though 
you  forgot  your  written  speech,  the  ideas  were 
all  in  your  mind.  So  don't  fancy  you  can  do 
without  hard  work.  Don't  go  into  the  floor  to 
make  a  speech,  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.** 

But  Keller  only  thought  my  father  didn't 


appreciate  him,  and  he  put  on  that  look  of 
his,  as  if  he  knew  better  than  anybody  else, 
which  is  so  provoking  in  Keller.  And  next 
time  he  spoke  he  didn't  prepare  himself  at  all ; 
and  what  a  piece  of  work  he  made  I  A  great 
lawyer  he'll  be,  if  he  doesn't  apply  himself 
more  I  I  wish  he  were  like  Robert  Willard ; 
and  then  again  I  don't  know  that  I  do.  Rob's  so 
big  and  clumsy  1  And  what  outlandish-look- 
ing coats  his  aunt  Esther  does  make  for  him  1 
But  there,  I  mustn't  sit  dreaming.  My  fa- 
ther says  reveries  are  very  enervating  to  the 
mind.  Not  that  this  is  exactly  a  reverie, 
though;  not  like  Judith's.  She  gets  lost  in 
hers,  like  a  thick  fog.    Come  out  here, 

"Miss  Tottenham. 

"  March  3.  (It  is  more  than  a  year,  Miss  T., 
since  you  and  I  had  a  chat.  I  do  feel  ashamed. 
But  writing  is  not  easy  for  me ;  it's  like  catching 
thistle-down.    What  has  happened  this  year?) 

"Mother  has  had  several  ill  turns.  My  fa- 
ther talks  of  sending  her  to  Cuba.  (That 
looks  badly  in  black  and  white.  Still  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  danger  of  her  dying.  Miss 
O'Neil  said  to  her  once,  *  I  hope  you're  pre- 
pared for  the  other  world,  Mrs.  Linscott;  your 
case  is  alarming.' 

*•*  Don't  say  alarming,'  answered  my  dear 
mother,  with  a  smile.  'I  am  not  afraid;  I 
know  God  will  do  right.'  And  so  he  will,  I 
am  sure.  He  cannot  mean  to  take  her  away 
from  us.  There  are  women  who  can  be  spared, 
hard  as  it  must  be,  —  but  not  my  mother. 
But  think  of  Miss  O'Neil  exhorting  Jker^  when 
she's  an  angel,  and  has  belonged  to  the  church 
for  years  and  years !) 

"  Pauline  is  as  good  as  ever. 

(Yes,  she  never  scolds  any  one  but  me.  She 
comes  oflen,  and  puts  my  room  to  rights,  and 
then  reads  n»e  a  little  lecture ;  but  I  try  to  be 
patient.  I  know  dirt  and  disorder  annoy 
Pauline  very  much ;  there's  the  trouble.  Her 
mind  runs  on  such  trifles.) 

"  She  would  make  a  capital  wife.  (I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  till  last  week,  and 
then  it  flashed  into  my  mind.  Why  does  Mr. 
Loring  come  here  so  much  to  read  German, 
when  they  don't  always  read  it?  And  I  made 
that  remark  to  Pauline,  and  she  only  said,  just 
as  red  as  a  rose,  *  Little  girls  shouldn't  be 
always  surmising.'  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  surmising.  I  don't  think  I  surmised  be- 
fore, but  now  I  do;  I  can't  help  it) 

"Judith  and  I  have  been  going  to  High 
school  autumns,  and  to  town  school  winters, 
and  I  think  we  have  learned  well ;  and  it  has 
been  a  help  to  the  boys.    Robert  was  always 
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u  steadj  as  a  mill,  but  Keller  is  verj  flighty. 
He  ran  away  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

(There,  I  wish  I  hadn*t  written  that  I  He 
cto  learn  quicker  than  I ;  but  he  puts  it  off  till 
the  last  minute,  playing  base  ball  or  some- 
thing, so  I  get  ahead  of  him ;  but  that  morti- 
fies him,  and  then  he  studies  with  a  vengeance*. 
I  oagfat  not  to  record  how  he  ran  away,  though. 
ni  take  a  pounce  and  see  if  I  can  erase  it 
neatly.) 

'*  My  father  regrets  that  we  have  no  graded 
school  at  Quinnebasset.  Keller  has  been  at 
Exeter  ever  since  last  September.  Judith  saj-s 
her  annt  Esther  thinks  my  father  is  crazy  to 
send  him,  for  he  can't  afford  it. 

(I  suppose  she  knows.  It  seems  very  lone- 
some, fpr  Keller  was  always  whistling.  It  is 
so  muddy  that  people  <iont  go  out  much, 
and  Pauline  told  Benjie  she  would  give 
him  ten  cents  a  day  if  he  would  swing  the 
gate  every  hour,  to  make  believe  somebody 
was  coming.  There,  I  hear  Judith  down 
stairs.) 

'*  Come  right  up  here,  Judith,  into  my  *  lit- 
tle white  chamber  of  bliss.'  O,  how  pretty 
jon  are,  dear !  — *  I  mean  when  the  color  flies 
into  your  face.  Do  you  think  youll  ever  be 
married?" 

"  Why,  Marian  Prescott,  what  a  funny  ques- 
tion 1    How  can  I  tell  ?  " 

*' Yes,  it  is  funny;  but  you  can't  guess  what 
I  was  thinking,  just  this  minute,  about  you 
and  Keller  I  O,  ever  and  ever  so  many  years 
by  and  by !  Perhaps  you  could  make  a  man 
of  him.  Don't  you  think  he*s  handsome? 
Needn't  curi  your  lip  so»  Judith.  I  don*t 
mean  any  harm." 

"Was  I  curling  my  lip?  Keller  is  very 
handsome:  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you, 
but  I  — I —  It  doesn't  hurt  your  feelings  to 
have  me  speak  out  so  plainly—  does  it?"  said 
Jvdtth,  in  all  seriousness ;  *'  but  I  —  I  —  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  marry." 

"O,  it's  just  as  well,'*  returned  Marian,  with 
some  coldness,  "just  as  well;  you  needn't 
apologize." 

And,  having  made  her  friend  an  offer  of 
marriage  by  proxy,  and  been  flatly  rejected. 
Miss  Prescott  began  to  toss  over  the  ribbons 
in  her  collar-box  with  unnecessary  vigor. 

It  was  as  if  two  young  nestlings  in  a  tree 
had  had  a  slight  disagreement  regarding  a 
worm  a  mile  out  of  reach.  Neither  of  the 
young  misses  thought  of  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  Judith  in  **  refusing  before  she  was 
sjked." 

But  it  was  rather  odd  that,  for  the  first  time 


in  their  lives,  they  should  happen  to  be  dis- 
posing of  Keller  on  this  particular  evening, 
while  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  great 
excitement  down  stairs. 

Dr.  Pfescott  had  come  in  with  the  mail,  and 
handed  his  wife  a  letter  from  Keller,  post- 
marked Exeter.  Miss  O'Neil  was  present,  but 
happily  did  not  observe  Mrs.  Prescott  as  she 
opened  the  letter,  turned  deathly  pale,  and 
sank  back  in  her  chair  with  a  smothered  groan. 

"  Well,  what  does  the  boy  say?"  asked  the 
doctor,  paring  a  Baldwin,  and  throwing  the 
skin  into  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Prescott  commanded  her  voice  to  re- 

**  I  infer  that  he  is  well ;  he  says  very  little." 

'*  I  hope  he'll  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
turn  while  yet  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  O'Neil,  adding,  piously,  **  Do 
good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion ;  build 
thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

Miss  O'Neil  was  fond  of  quoting  Scripture, 
especially  in  case  of  people  she  did  not  like. 
Whether  it  suited  the  occasion  or  not  made 
no  difference ;  it  always  had  a  *'  solemnizing 
effect." 

In  a  little  while  Mrs.  Prescott  rose,  touched 
her  husband's  sleeve  with  her  finger,  then 
passed  out  of  the  room ;  and  he  presently  fol- 
lowed. 

An  indefinite  dreadful  something  had  passed 
over  the  doctor  before  he  returned.  Pauline 
trembled,  though  without  knowing  why,  when 
he  filled  Miss  O'Neil's  '*  contribution-bag " 
with  apples,  and  very  politely  requested  her 
to  go  home,  as  Mrs.  Prescott  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  there  must  be  perfect  quiet 
throughout  the  house. 

Half  an  hour  after,  Marian  and  Judith  were 
electrified  by  Pauline's  rushing  wildly  into  the 
chamber,  whispering,  with  chattering  teeth, 
*•  Gt'riSj  KelUr  is  married!" 

[TO  ME  oowxDrma>0 


Thb  house  of  Winstanley,  who  raised 

the  first  Eddyntone  light-house,  appears  to 
have  been  almost  like  a  castle  of  enchant- 
ment. If  you  kicked  aside  an  old  slipper, 
purposely  lying  in  your  way,  up  started  a 
ghost  before  you ;  or  if  3'ou  sat  down  in  a 
certain  chair,  a  pair  of  gigantic  arms  would 
immediately  clasp  you  in.  There  was  an  ar- 
bor in  the  garden  by  the  side  of  a  canal ;  you 
had  scarcely  seated  yourself,  when  you  were 
sent  out  afloat  to  the  middle  of  the  canal,  from 
whence  you  could  not  escape  till  this  man  of 
science  had  wound  you  up  to  the  arbor,      a/ 
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PEOVEEB-POEM.    I. 


BY  GENEVIEVE. 


Those  who  seek  to  please  tveryhody  please  iwAm^." 


IT  happened,  once  upon  a  time, 
A  man,  whose  age  was  forty-nine, 
All  of  a  sudden,  thought  his  life 
Would  be  more  cheerful  with  a  wife. 


•> 


So  he  began  to  '^  look  around,* 
To  see  what  maiden  could  be  found 
Worthy  to  share  his  home  and  heart, 
And  faithful  prove  till  life  depart. 

But  finding  two  that  pleased  his  eyes. 
He  thought,  "  Now^ooi  would  be  a  prize; 
I'll  court  them  both,  one  at  a  time ; 
Whichever*s  best,  she  shall  be  mine." 

I  should  have  mentioned,  by  the  way. 
The  man  already  was  quite  gray; 
And  for  the  ladies,  one  was  young, 
And  fair  as  ever  poet  sung. 

The  other,  old,  and  sour,  and  thin : 
But  what  of  that?     She  had  the  ''  //».*' 
So  each  he  sought,  with  equal  zest. 
Till  time  should  settle  which  was  best. 

It  happened  that  the  elder  maid 
Of  one  thing  found  herself  afraid ; 
Her  mirror  told  her  that  she  seemed 
Older  than  he  she  so  esteemed; 

And,  having  formed  a  novel  plan. 
She  went  to  work  upon  the  man ; 
Whene'er  he  came  to  urge  his  suit. 
She  plucked  each  black  hair  by  the  root. 

The  younger  one,  ashamed  to  wed 
A  man  who  had  so  gray  a  head, 
While  he  would  sit  and  talk  of  love, 
She  tried  each  gray  hair  to  remove. 

And  he  submitted,  nothing  loath. 
So  anxious  was  he  to  please  both ; 
Until,  before  his  choice  was  made, 
He*d  no  hair  left  upon  his  head! 

Then  neither  maid  the  man  would  wed, 
Because  he  had  so  bald  a  head. 
So  with   his  hair  he  lost  by  this 
All  his  fond  hopes  of  wedded  bliss. 

Thus  does  it  always  prove  with  those 
Who  would  please  a//,  whate'er  they  lose; 
They'll  surely  find  that  in  the  end 
They  have  not  gained  one  faithful  friend. 


THE  BPASE  OF  OEHIUS; 

OR. 

OOLIJBaB  UTB  OF  JAJCBS 

TOW. 

BY  ELIJAH  KBLLOGO. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MATHEMATICIAN  IN  SHAFTS. 

IT  is  a  very  singular  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind,  but  familiar  to  all  teach- 
ers and  scholars,  that  there  are  persons  of  good 
acquisitive  faculties,  and  retentive  memories^ 
who  can  get  a  lesson  and  seem  to  understand 
it  to  some  extent,  but  are  yet  devoid  of  com- 
mon sense.  There  is  an  inexplicable  some- 
thing wanting,  a  lack  of  tact  and  judgment, 
that  forever  debars  them  from  making  any 
practical  use  of  their  acquirements,  and  ren- 
ders them  the  fit  tools  and  dupes  of  better 
balanced  minds.  This  phase  of  character  is, 
in  common  parlance,  described  by  various 
terms,  to  wit:  **  He  wants  a  regulator;" 
**  There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere ;  "  **  Four 
and  sixpence  out  of  a  dollar.** 

Uncle  Jeremiah  described  it  quite  as  graphi- 
cally while  imparting  his  views  to  Squire 
Trafton  in  respect  to  the  education  of  his 
son ;  he  told  him  that  in  his  opinion  the  land 
was  not  worth  the  dressing. 

Thus  James  Trafton,  with  all  his  credulitj 
and  indolence,  could  get  any  lesson  he  had  a 
mind  to.  He  was  very  good  in  mathematics ; 
it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  learn  a  lan- 
guage, yet  he  could  master  it  sufficiently  *<  to 
sail,"  as  the  college  term  is,  quite  well  in  re- 
citations. He  was  also  possessed  of  a  most 
retentive  memory;  and,  as  he  was  intensely 
lazy,  was  accustomed  to  get  Morton  to  read 
over  his  lessons  for  him.  When  it  came  to 
writing  themes,  he  was  utterly  at  fault;  but 
Morton  here  came  to  the  rescue,  and  wrote  all 
his  themes,  though  not,  indeed,  without  a  con- 
sideration. 

The  san)e  principle  holds  good  in  respect  to 
persons  of  far  greater  acquisitive  abilities  and 
power  of  application  than  he  possessed,  and 
without  a  particle  of  his  credulity.  There  are 
many  who,  gifted  with  a  capacity  for  acquire 
ing  knowledge  in  detail,  by  dint  of  an  iron 
will  and  severe  application,  stand  well  on  the 
college  books,  are  excellent  recitation  scholars, 
graduate  with  honor,  and  rank  high,  so  long 
as  they  are  judged  and  upheld  by  that  stan- 
dard, who,  when  thrust  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, and  exposed  to  the  rude  contact  of 
practical  life,  where  men  are  estimated   by 
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tbetr  ipccific  gravitj-,  Bubtide  &b  rapidlj'  as  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  ■  thermometer  when 
its  bulb  is  plunged  into  a  mow-drift,  and  find 
tiieir  true  level. 

It  is  likewise  possible  that  those  possessed 
of  minds  well  balanced,  rare  talents,  and  a 
kindlj  mingling  of  qualities,  which,  when  in 
healthy  exercise,  constitute  what  haa  been  de- 
fined as  the  rarest  ot  all  sense,  common  sense, 
raaj,  by  an  exclusive  attention  to  theoretical 
subjects,  living  constantly  in  the  realm  of 
ideas,  impair  that  balance  ta  such  a  degree  as 
it  grave  errors  in  the  conduct  of  life, 


and  even  exhibit  themselves   in  a  ludicrous 
light. 

It  may  well  be  a  question  with  parents  who 
have  the  highest  usefulness  and  happiness  of 
their  children  at  heart,  whether  it  really  (to 
use  an  Americanism)  "  pays  "  to  send  boys  to 
college  at  sixteen,  or  even  fifteen,  with  little 
physical  stamina,  and  no  practical  knowledge, 
or  opportunity  to  acquire  it;  to  keep  them  at 
their  books  from  the  age  of  six  till  twenty- 
one,  and  then  set  them  adritt  to  make  their 
way  amid  the  conflicting  currents  of  this 
stormy  life,  with  merely  the  knowledge  they 


Thb  Mathematician  in  Shafts. 


have  gained  from  books,  to  buy  wit  at  war 

The  subject  reminds  us  of  a  singular  illus- 
tration respecting  the  extent  to  which  theory 
often  fails  in  practice,  furniahed  by  a  vener- 
ated professor,  —  a  most  distinguished  mathe- 
»iatician,  whose  works  are  ttill  used  as  text- 
books in  many  of  our  institutions,  —  and  which 
occnrred  within  the  compass  of  our  own  expe- 

He  went  to  Bethel;  on  his  return  he  spent 
the  Sabbath  at  Lewiston.  Monday  morning 
he  was  told  the  horse  was  sick.  Nevertheless, 
he  started;  the  horse  went  a  few  rods,  fell 
down,  and  broke   both   thills.     He  then  sent 


his  wife  home,  and  also  sent  to  Brunswick  for 
another  horse  and  carriage  to  take  him  and 
the  broken  chaise  home.  When  the  driver 
came,  they  lashed  the  two  vehicles  together 
and  started;  all  went  well  tilt  they  came  to 
the  first  long,  steep  hill,  between  Lewiston  and 
Brunswick;  on  its  summit  they  held  a  con- 
sultation. The  professor  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  strength,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, it  is  too  much  for  the  horse  to  hold  these 
two  carriages  on  this  steep  descent;  take  the 
horse  out ;  I  will  get  into  the  shafts.'' 

"  Professor,"  replied  Chandler,  "  the  breech* 
ing  is  strong,  and  so  is  the  arm-girth." 

"But  the  iorte,  Mr.  Chandler;    it  f*  too 
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much  for  the  kors€.  Besides  being  stronger,  I 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  descent, 
and  manage  it  much  better  than  the  horse."    . 

'*  If  the  horse  can't  hold  it,  you  can't" 

«Do  you,  sir,  intend  to  place  me,  in  point 
of  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  mechanical 
forces,  below  a  horse  I  I  have  made  mathe- 
matics the  study  of  a  lifetime." 

**I  have  no  intention  to  be  disrespectful, 
sir;  but  I  know  that  a  horse  understands  his 
own  business — which  is  handling  a  load  on 
a  hill  —  better  than  all  the  professors  in  the 
United  States.  I  was  sent  up  here  by  my  em- 
ployer, who  confides  in  me,  to  take  care  of  his 
property;  if  you  will  take  the  business  out  of 
my  hands,  and  be  horse  yourself,  you  must  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences." 

The  professor  had  a  habit,  when  a  little  ex- 
cited, of  giving  a  nervous  twitch  at  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  with  his  right  hand. 

"/,"  he  replied,  with  a  most  emphatic 
twitch,  ''assume  all  responsibility." 

The  driver,  in  reality  nothing  loath  to  wit- 
ness the  operation,  took  out  the  horse,  and 
held  him  by  the  bridle,  and  the  professor,  get- 
ting into  the  shafts,  took  hold  of  them  M  the 
ends.  The  forward  carriage  was  just  descend- 
ing the  hill,  and  the  hinder  one  a  little  over 
the  summit,  when  the  professor  trod  upon  a 
Tolling  stone,  which  caused  him  to  plunge 
forward,  and  increased  the  velocity  of  his  load 
so  much  that  he  was  forced  to  walk  faster 
than  he  desired,  and  exchange  the  slanting 
position  —  with  his  shoulders  thrown  well 
back,  and  his  feet  braced,  which  he  had  at 
first  adopted  —  for  a  perpendicular  one.  At 
length  he  was  pushed  into  a  run ;  the  carriages 
were  going  at  a  fearful  rate.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  was  a  brook ;  on  each  side  precipi- 
tous banks.  The  professor  was  between  Scytla 
and  Charybdis,  going  nine  feet  at  a  leap.  In 
order  to  cramp  the  forward  wheel,  he  turned 
suddenly  to  the  right.  The  shafts  of  the  for- 
ward carriage  went  •  two  feet  into  the  bank, 
braking  both  of  them  short  off;  the  lashings 
of  the  hinder  one  slipped ;  it  ran  into  the  for- 
ward one,  breaking  the  fender;  a<id  both  vehi- 
cles turned  over  down  hill,  with  a  tremen- 
dous ctash,  the  learned  gentleman  describing 
a  parabola,  —  one  of  his  favorite  figures,— 
and  landing  some  rods  away.  He  rose  from 
the  earth  a  dirtier  and  wiser  man;  knees 
skinned,  pants  torn,  a  piece  of  skin  knodced 
off  his  forehead,  and  his  best  hat  flat  as  a  pan- 
cake underneath  the  hind  carriage ;  and  look- 
ing round,  he  exclaimed,  ''Is  it  pos^ble  I 
could  have  been  so  much  deceived  as  to  the 
momentum  ?   It  was  prodigious  I " 


"  I  don't  know  anything  about  momeutum^^ 
replied  Chandler,  "but  I  know  something 
about  horses,  I  know  it  makes  a  mighty  dif- 
ference about  holding  back  a  load  on  a  steep 
hill,  whether  the  horse  has  two  legs  or  four, 
and  whether  he  weighs  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  or  twelve  hundred  pounds." 

It  cost  the  professor  thirty-seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  to  ascertain  how  much  horse  power 
he  represented. 

James  Trafton  was  by  no  means  physically 
indolent.  At  home  he  had  been  trained  to 
early  rising,  was  always  present  at  prayers^ 
and  in  recitations  ranked,  by  the  aid  of  his 
friends,  above  the  average. 

The  squire  was  enraptured  with  the  prog^ss 
of  his  son,  and  already,  in  imagination,  be- 
held him  a  lawyer  in  large  practice,  witli  an 
income  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
although  at  present  it  was  quite  the  reverse, 
the  expenses  of  James  being  enormous. 

But  the  squire  box^  it  all  cheerfully,  consid- 
ering it  merely  an  outlay  to  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest by  and  by. 

James  inherited  his  father's  fondness  for 
using  sonorous  words ;  and  the  squire  picked 
all  the  hard  words  out  of  his  son's  letters,  as 
children  pick  plums  from  a  pudding,  and  as- 
tonished his  family,  servants,  and  Uncle  Jere- 
miah, by  his  indiscriminate  application  of 
them. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  John  Blair  as  he 
entered  the  parlor  with  an  armful  of  wood,  — 
where  the  squire  was  sitting  with  an  open  let- 
ter from  James  in  his  hand,  —  to  receive  the 
following  reprimand  t  — 

"John,  how  often  must  I  iterate  and  re- 
iterate my^  commands  to  you  to  wipe  your 
pedestals  upon  the  door  mat  when  you  emerge 
from  the  kitchen  ?  " 

It  is  evident  that  James  Trafton  was  quite 
in  the  power  of  his  companions,  and  that  it 
would  have  required  vastly  more  force  of  char- 
acter than  he  possessed  to  extricate  himself 
from  their  toils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
nection was  not  without  solid  advantage  to 
him.  They  were  inveterate  jokers,  to  be  sure, 
put  him  to  the  rack  occasionally  for  their 
amusement,  and  made  large  drafts  upon  hia 
purse ;  but  he  was  bom  to  be  a  butt  for  some- 
body, a  sponge  for  others  to  squeeze,  and  fared 
much  better  at  their  hands  than  he  would  at 
those  of  the  students  at  large ;  for,  if  thej 
tortured  htm,  they  also  protected  him.  Not 
even  the  sophomores  cared  to  meddle  with  the 
nest  of  hornets  in  Radcliffe  Castle,  and  kept  a 
respectful  distance  from  its  ramparts.  If  thej 
took  money  from  him  as  a  ransom  from  the 
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Mohtwks,  he  had  his  share  of  the  feast  and 
the  fun.  If,  at  some  philosophers  maintain,  a 
certain  degree  of  pain  is  necessary  as  a  pre- 
parative for  the  highest  rapture,  he  probably 
attained  a  far  greater  state  of  felicity  through 
their  efforts.  In  the  next  place,  they  were 
neither  gamblers,  nor,  with  few  exceptions, 
intemperate.  The  convivial  customs  which  at 
that  period  pervaded  all  classes  of  society  — 
when  it  was  considered  almost  an  insult  not 
to  offer  spirit  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see 
jou "'  naturally  extended  to  the  college,  and 
many  of  the  students  drank  to  excess.  One, 
bjthe  name  of  L.,  not  only  drank  to  ex- 
cess himself  and  gave  to  all  who  would 
drink  with  him,  but  had  it  brought  to  his 
room  In  a  demijohn,  labelled,  in  large  letters, 
**»perm  oil,"  as  gas  was  not  then  known. 

There  was  an  original  character,  christened 
Harry  Semicolon,  who  did  chores  around  the 
college,  and  carried  the  clothes  back  and  forth 
for  his  wife,  who  washed  for  many  of  the 
students.  Harry  had  sold  his  body,  for  dissec- 
tion, to  two  physicians  in  the  place,  for  a  bar^ 
rei  of  flour,  a  jug  of  New  England  rum,  and  a 
pumpkin, — the  body  to  be  delivered  by  his 
friends  when  he  was  done  with  it.  The  con- 
tract was,  that  if  one  of  the  physicians  died,  the 
•urviTorwas  to  come  into  possession  of  Harry ; 
and  in  case  he  outlived  them  both,  the  con- 
tract was  void. 

As  the  provisions  and  liquor  would  be  of  no 
sort  of  use  to  Harry  afler  he  was  dead,  he  had 
been  paid  in  advance,  and  had  already  drank 
up  the  liquor,  eaten  the  flour  and  pumpkin, 
and  seemed  likely  to  outlive  both  the  doctors, 
and  come  off  scot  free,  especially  as  he  would 
employ  neither  of  them,  and  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  revolutionary  soldier. 

Harry  was  wheeling  the  demijohn  of  sperm 
oil  up  the  hill  one  morning,  when  he  met  Pro- 
fessor N. 

"  Hany,"  said  the  professor,  '*  Mr.  L.  must 
be  a  very  close  student;  he  burns  a  deal  of 
oil;  I  frequently  notice  you  wheeling  up  a 
demijohn." 

'*Yes,  sir,  he  studies  very  hard;  I  see  a 
light  in  his  room  very  late.*' 

L.  took  alarm,  and  bargained  with  Harry 
to  bring  up  the  oil  before  prayers  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  none  of  the  faculty  were  stirring. 

Now,  Harry  was  accustomed,  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  to  go  to  the  store  for  his  liquor ; 
he  couldn*t  eat  his  breakfast  without  it,  and 
used  to  say,  that  if  he  put  on  a  good  back- log 
in  the  morning,  he  had  a  good  fire  all  day. 
One  morning  the  store  was  not  open  when 
he  went  bj  with  his  empty  barrow.    He  didn't 


want  to  get  his  dram  anywhere  else,  as  he  had 
a  score  there.  The  morning  was  warm,  the 
demijohn  heavy,  Harry  faint,  and  when  he 
got  into  the  college  yard  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  but  took  a  drink  from  the  demijohn. 
It  was  better  liquor  than  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting;  one  drink  was  succeeded  by 
another,  and  when  Professor  N.  came  over 
to  prayers,  he  found  Harry  asleep  on  the 
ground,  beside  the  barrow,  drunk  on  sperm 
oil. 

Playing  cards  for  drinks  and  hot  suppers, 
and  even  staking  money,  was  by  no  means 
uncommon;  and  James  would  have  made  a 
fine  subject  for  such  characters  to  pluck,  and 
been  both  robbed  and  ruined.  But  Morton 
and  Richardson,  who  ruled  the  sentiment  of 
the  fraternity  in  RadcliflTe,  would  have  no  such 
doings ;  indeed,  the  inclinations  of  the  whole 
set  ran  in  the  direction  of  out-door  and  more 
healthy  recreations,  for  which  the  locality  at 
that  period  afforded  abundanf  opportunity. 
There  were  salmon  and  sturgeon  in  the  river, 
and  trout  in  the  neighboring  brook ;  and  the 
lands  around  the  college  were,  in  the  season 
of  them,  alive  with  wild  pigeons.  Early  in 
the  summer  they  would  be  in  the  young  hard- 
wood growth,  and,  as  the  season  advanced,  on 
the  blueberry  plains  and  the  stubbles.  There 
were  also  ducks  in  the  river  and  the  brooks 
that  ran  into  it. 

It  was  but  three  miles  to  the  sea-ooast,  where 
in  the  spring  resorted  wild  geese,  sea-ducks, 
sheldrakes,  whistiers,  coots,  eagles,  fish-hawks, 
and  herons;  and  a  portion  of  these  remained 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months:  ' 
fish  were  also  abundant. 

On  a  summer's  morning,  just  as  the  day 
was  breaking,  one  might  sit  in  his  room,  and, 
when  all  was  still,  hear  the  noise  the  pigeon 
makes  at  daylight,  and  go  out  and  shoot  a 
mess  before  the  prayer  bell  rang. 

These  students  had  what  they  called  iimes 
in  their  rooms,  but  they  were  quite  different 
from  the  ^ats  of  L.  and  some  of  the  rest; 
tiiere  was  no  sptrm  oil. 

One  of  the  fraternity  would  go  out  and 
shoot  pigeons,  and  get  Mrs.  Semicolon  to 
make  a  pie,  and  Harry  to  bring  it  over*  ^^ 
would  make  the  tea  and  coffee  himself,  pre- 
pare the  other  fixings,  invite  the  rest,  and 
have  a  good  time.  To  all  these  James  Trafton 
was  invited;  went  with  them  hunting,  fishing, 
shared  with  the  rest,  and,  whenever  he  was 
sick,  they  took  care  of  him.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  he  seldom  went  any- 
where, or  met  with  them,  without  in  some 
way  furnishing  amusement,  either  voluntarily 
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or  otherwise.  They  also,  considering  the  ma^ 
terial  furnished  by  nature,  taught  him  a  vast 
deal :  he  was  by  no  means,  when  he  left  their 
hands,  so  easily  duped  as  when  they  began 
with  him ;  if  so,  it  was  surely  not  their  fault, 
seeing  they  improved  every  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

8BEKINO  AM   OPPORTUNITY  TO   SOAR. 

A  T  the  period  of  which  we  speak  the 
-^^  democratic  element,  which  has  since  so 
modified  the  whole  intercourse  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  had  by  no  means  assumed  its 
present  proportions.  Although  the  revolu- 
tion struck  a  death-blow  at  the  aristocratic 
principle,  it  was  full  of  vitality,  and  died  hard. 
Great  respect  was  still  paid  to  dignitaries; 
there  was  much  of  constraint  in  the  inter- 
course of  masters  and  8er\'ants,  parents  and 
children,  and  in  the  affairs  of  social  life. 

An  awful  dis'tance  separated  the  president  of 
a  college  from  the  under-graduates.  Though 
influenced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  personal 
character  of  that  dignitiry,  the  same  princi- 
ple, in  a  diluted  form,  entered  into  the  rela- 
tions of  professors  and  students,  and  also  of 
the  students  to  each  other.  Senior  dignity 
meant  something  in  those  days. 

The  president  of  the  college,  at  the  period 
of  our  story,  was  a  man  of  high  attainments, 
fmiversally  respected  and  beloved,  but  nat- 
urally of  grave  character.  Indeed,  then  the 
president  of  a  college  was  supposed  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  common  weaknesses  and  foibles  of 
human  nature,  and  could  not  manifest  them 
without  derogating  from  his  dignity  and 
weakening  his  influence.  That  freedom  and 
affability  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  age 
insists  upon,  was  then  neither  expected  nor 
desired. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  principle 
occurred  about  this  time.  The  president,  who, 
as  the  head  of  the  institution,  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  its  management,  was  not  expect- 
ed to  know  anybody ;  there  was  to  be  no  sort 
of  social  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
students  any  more  than  with  the  stones  in  the 
streets.  The  relation  was  not  that  of  par- 
ent and  child,  but  of  king  and  subject  —  a 
plank  that  had  drifted  down  from  the  wreck 
of  old  aristocracy,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
last  things  to  give  way; 

When  a  student,  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of 
his  position,  entered  the  sanctum  of  the  pres- 
ident^ and  found  himself  within  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  divinity  which  '*  doth  hedge  a 
king,"  he  was  accosted  with,  — 


«*  Your  name?" 

"  Green,  sir." 

*■*'  Good  morning.  Green." 

'*  Good  morning,  Mr.  President." 

"  What  is  your  request,  Green?  " 

The  student  then  went  on  to  prefer  his  re- 
quest, or,  if  he  had  been  sent  for,  to  state  that 
fact.  The  design  was,  that  there  should  be  no 
partiality  or  favoritism.  The  conservative 
spirit  was  now,  however,  beginning  to  give 
way  before  the  more  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
age ;  an  inadvertency  of  the  president  gave  it 
a  strong  push  in  the  downward  direction. 

Morton  took  care  of  the  president's  garden, 
and  performed  other  services  for  him. 

One  morning,  as  he  entered  the  study  to  re- 
ceive some  directions  in  respect  to  the  garden, 
his  superior  astonished  him  by  saying,  "Your 
name,  Morton?" 

Instantaneous  perception  of  his  blunder, 
coupled  with  an  expression  of  blank  astonish- 
ment pervading  the  features  of  the  student, 
compelled  him  to  burst  into  a  broad  laugh. 

Had  the  ground  opened  beneath  his  feet, 
Morton  could  scarcely  have  been  more  amazed. 
The  astounding  intelligence  (the  president 
has  laughed  in  a  student's  face)  was  soon 
known,  and  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  through 
both  town  and  college,  and,  as  news  seldom 
loses  anything  by  going,  became  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. No  disastrous  results  followed 
from  this  escapade  of  the  venerable  man,  who, 
having  committed  himself,  became  gradually 
less  reserved,  till  in  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
sors the  relation  assumed  a  more  parental 
character,  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  republican  institution,  extending 
both  to  the  intercourse  of  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, pastors  and  people,  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  the  aristocratic  spirit  was  buried 
in  the  grave  with  breeches,  cocked  hats,  and 
full-bottomed  wigs,  for  which  it  is  hoped 
there  may  be  no  resurrection.  It  is  a  fungous 
growth,  that  does  not  flourish  in  the  soil  or 
climate  of  a  land  where  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  if  he  behaves  as  well. 

Men  of  Squire  Trafton's  calibre  cling  fondly 
to  these  relics  of  a  past  age,  now  fast  passing 
away ;  his  mental  stature  was  just  sufficient  to 
look  up  to  and  reverence  the  conservative  ele- 
ment, and  cherish  all  the  surroundings  which 
manifested  and  embalmed  its  spirit. 

He  still  wore  the  old  dress :  in  his  estimation 
it  had  a  majestic  air,  and  there  was  much  di- 
vinity in  a  full-bottomed  wig.  When  his  first 
wife  died,  he  insisted  on  having  salt  put  in 
the  coflin — an  ancient  custom,  growing  out  of 
the  idea  that  the  devil  hated  salt,  and  because 
it  was  the  opposite  of  corruption  and  decay« 
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Uncle  Jerry,  on  the  other  hand,  wae  superior 
to  such  notions,  estimating  them  as  so  much 
old  iron,  fit  only  to  be  remelted  and  recast. 
Hence  the  ceaseless  bickerings  between  them ; 
the  farmer  and  radical  was  constantly  blas- 
pheming the  squire's  household  gods;  still 
they  couldn't  live  long  apart.  When  there 
was  no  third  party  present,  they  got  along 
measurably  well;  but  whenever  the  squire 
assumed  an  air  of  superiority  in  the  presence 
of  others.  Uncle  Jeremiah  was  sure  to  prick 
the  bladder,  whatever  the  result. 

The  squire,  in  making  his  improvements, 
often  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled 
labor,  and  therefore  had  frequent  occasion  to 
resort  to  Uncle  Jerry,  who  was  possessed  of 
great  mechanical  ability,  and  would  in  a  very 
short  time  master  the  principles  of  work  en- 
tirely new  to  him ;  besides,  the  squire  knew 
very  well  that  when  he  hired  Uncle  Jerry,  or 
his  boys,  a  full  day's  work  was  done,  and  well 
done. 

The  squire's  knowledge  of  Latin  had  never 
been  very  extensive,  since  he  had  only  read 
Liber  Primus,  and  part  of  Cicero's  Orations 
against  Catiline;  and  in  this  he  had  been  as- 
sisted by  his  schoolmates,  and  had  never  read 
a  line  of  Virgil;  yet  he  had  quite  a  desire  to 
possess  classical  works,  and  had  bought  part 
of  the  library  of  a  deceased  clergyman,  among 
whose  books  was  an  old  Delphin  edition  of 
Virgil,  with  the  following  sentence  written  on 
the  fly-leaf:  "  Fortis  dux  in  gutture fefellit,'^ 

The  squire,  taking  for  granted  that  it  was  a 
line  copied  from  the  work  itsf  If,  asked  Sumner 
Good  now  what  it  meant,  and  to  construe  it 
word  for  word. 

Goodnow,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  thus  be- 
gan: ^^fortisdux^  forty  duckSy  Jefeility  fell  flat, 
iu  gmttmre^  in  the  gutter." 

The  squire  carefully  wrote  each  English 
word  under  the  Latin,  to  which,  according  to 
Goodnow,  it  corresponded,  and  laid  the  sen- 
tence by  for  future  use. 

It  was  long  before  an  opportunity  oflfered 
for  the  display  of  the  treasure :  indeed,  the 
whole  summer  passed ;  but  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  squire  had  gathered  in  the  greater 
part  of  his  harvest,  the  apples  were  picked  and 
put  in  bins  at  the  cider- house,  a  cheese  ground 
out  and  laid  up  on  the  press  (perhaps  some 
of  our  young  readers  may  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  cheese :  in  cider-making  it  is  apples 
ground  up,  and  by  means  of  a  large,  square 
hoop,  and  rye  straw  to  bind  the  edges,  laid  up 
into  a  targe  cake),  ready  to  turn  the  screws 
down  upon  it.  The  discovery  was  made  that 
the  beam  was  so  rotten  as  to  be  unfit  to  use : 


here  was  a  fine  piece  of  work.  The  squire,  in 
great  perturbation,  sent  for  Uncle  Jeremiah 
and  his  two  oldest  boys.  It  was  a  good  deal 
of  work  to  put  in  a  new  beam ;  but  Uncle  Jerry 
and  his  boys  were  equal  to  the  emergency. 

They  went  into  the  woods,  cut  and  hauled 
to  the  cider-house  the  butt  stick  of  a  large 
rock  maple,  hewed  it  out,  and  cut  a  tenon  on 
each  end,  mortised  holes  through  it  to  receive 
the  large  wooden  screws,  and  Uncle  Jerry  cut 
the  thread  on  the  inside  of  the  holes. 

The  job  was  completed  about  supper  time, 
and  the  squire  invited  Uncle  Jerry  to  spend  the 
evening.  Highly  gratified  that  his  cider-mill 
was  again  in  working  order,  he  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  After  partaking  of  a  bountiful 
supper,  the  squire  and  Uncle  Jerry  were  seated 
before  a  cheerful  fire,  a  quantity  of  books  (the 
squire  loved  to  make  a  display  of  literature) 
were  on  the  table,  and  pipes  and  tobacco.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  sub- 
ject ever  uppermost  in  the  squire's  mind  — 
James  and  his  college  career ;  that  is,  the  squire 
wished  to  direct  the  conversation  into  that 
channel,  but  was  at  a  loss  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  introduce  the  subject, 
especially  as  Uncle  Jerry  seemed  inclined  to 
discuss  the  price  of  cattle  and  timber  lands,  in 
which  there  was  at  that  time  a  good  deal  of 
speculation. 

The  squire  smoothed  down  his  silken  hose, 
glanced  complacently  at  his  polished  silver 
shoe  and  knee  buckles,  fidgeted,  answered  at 
random  the  questions  of  his  friend,  and  longed 
to,  but  dared  not  introduce  the  matter  nearest 
his  heart.  He  imagined  Uncle  Jerry  had  a  wick- 
ed look,  as  he  sat  glancing  from  beneath  his 
shaggy  eyebrows  into  the  fire,  permitting  the 
smoke  to  escape  slowly  in  a  thin  stream  from 
his  lips. 

Squire  Trafton  was  extremely  reluctant  (now 
all  was  peace  and  good  fellowship)  to  have 
any  diflference  with  Uncle  Jerry,  which  was 
often  the  result  of  their  intercourse,  and  more- 
over was  very  anxious  to  obtain  his  advice  in 
respect  to  some  business  matter;  therefore, 
like  a  skilful  general,  he  determined  to  throw 
out  a  feeler. 

He  had  purchased  a  new  carpet  that  fall  —  an 
article  by  no  means  extensively  used  at  that 
time,  when  sanded  floors  had  not  been  entire- 
ly superseded  by  painted  ones.  Uncle  Jerry 
still  held  on  to  the  old-fashioned  white  floor, 
scoured  and  sanded,  and  even  to  the  pewter 
dishes. 

**  How  do  you  like  my  new  carpet,  neigh- 
bor?" asked  the  squire. 

**  Don't  believe  in  'em." 
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"Why  not?" 

'*I  call  *em  hide-dirts,  raal  sluttish  con- 
sarns;  when  our  floor's  dirty,  Abigail  sweeps 
and  scours  it,  then  puts  on  clean  sand,  and 
V/5  clean." 

"  We  sweep  our  carpets  every  day.** 

"  Yes,  you  sweep  part  of  the  dust  off  the  top ; 
the  rest  goes  through,  and  lies  there  a  year.  I 
happened  here  when  you  was  taking  up  your 
carpets  last  spring;  and  anybody  might  have 
planted  potatoes  on  the  floors :  you  had  been 
living  over  all  that  dirt  a  year.  According  to 
that,  you  don't  have  a  clean  floor  but  once  a 
year,  and  then  only  a  few  hours,  till  you  can 
get  the  rags  down  again.  That  wouldn't  do 
at  all,  for  cleanly  people  like  Abigail,  to  wash 
a  floor  only  once  a  year*  I  should  think  it 
would  breed  a  distemper." 

The  squire  bit  his  lips :  this  was  certainly 
not  very  encouraging;  neither  did  it  forebode 
a  highly  sociable  and  agreeable  chat. 

'*  Why  did  not  the  boys  stop  and  spend  the 
evening  with  William;  I  told  him  to  invite 
them?" 

*'  So  he  did  (much  obliged,  square) ;  but  they 
had  work  to  do ;  couldn't  stop  any  way." 

<*  Do  you  think  it  right  to  set  them  at  work 
in  the  night,  after  laboring  as  hard  as  they 
have  on  this  press?" 

**  I  didn't  set  'em  to  work.  You  see,  square, 
John  Wingate  has  raised  a  great  crop  of  on- 
ions, and  gives  two  cents  a  bunch  for  bunch- 
ing 'em;  the  boys  want  to  aim  something  for 
themselves ;  so  they  go  up  in  his  shed  cham- 
ber and  work  evenings.  Sam  can  bunch  eigh- 
ty bunches  an  evening,  and  a  hundred  when 
the  onions  are  large,  and  Tom  seventy-five; 
that's  more'n  they  can  airn  in  a  whole  day  at 
any  kind  of  work.  They've  both  on  'em  got 
considerable  laid  by,  which  they've  picked  up 
in  «ich  ways,  let  alone  that  each  of  *em  has 
bought  a  trunk  and  a  good  many  go-to-meetin' 
clothes.  There's  Howard,  who  ain't  natrally 
so  worktsh  as  the  other  boys,  has  caught  foxes 
and  muskrats  enough  to  buy  him  a  steel  fox- 
trap,  a  knife,  and  all  his  school-books.'* 

"Neighbor  Williams,  you  are  a  man,  though 
not  of  large  property,  yet  forehanded.  I  should 
not  think  you  would  like  to  have  your  sons  " 
("work  out,"  he  was  going  to  say,  which  would 
have  caused  an  explosion  direotly;  he  be- 
thought himself,  however,  and  said)  "  work  so 
hard;  it  is  my  opinion  that  parents  should 
provide  for  their  children ;  children  certainly 
are  very  near" 

"  Square  Traflon,  I'm  not  an  avaricious 
man,  though  I  know  the  worth  of  money; 
allers  did,  because  I  knew  what  it  was  to  airn 


it ;  neither  do  I  call  mvself  a  mean  man :  when 
I  see  any  of  my  feller-creeturs  in  trouble,  I 
can't  feel  right  till  I  help  'em.  I  calkerlate  to 
stand  my  corner,  and  never  begrudge  what  I 
do  for  the  gospel,  the  town,  or  schooling.  As 
you  say,  children  are  very  near;  the  greatest 
comfort  I  take  is  in  my  family.  I  never  worked 
so  hard  as  I  have,  in  heat  and  cold,  night  and 
day,  just  to  get  money  to  hoard  up,  look  at, 
and  count  over  Sunday  mornings,  as  neigh- 
bor Skillings  does;  the  thing  that  has  set  me 
on  has  been  to  take  keer  of  and  leave  a  little 
something  for  my  family." 

"Then  I  should  not  think  you  would  want 
them  to  work  so  hard,  but  would  like  to  see 
them  sitting  down  enjoying  themselves." 

"  Marcy  sakes,  square,  they  enjoy  themselves 
working.  I  don't  know  much,  but  I  know  this 
much  —  that  the  happiest  people  in  this  world 
are  the  ones  that  have  got  something  ahead 
they  set  their  hearts  on,  and  are  pulling  hpt 
foot  arter  it." 

"Isthatse?" 

"  Sartain  is,  square;  as  sartain  as  you  are 
alive  and  settin'  afore  this  fife;  and  the  people 
that  take  the  least  comfort  are  the  do-noth- 
ings. If  they  have  any  trouble  (as  everybody 
must),  because  they've  nothing  else  to  do,  thej 
keep  thinking  of  it,  and  rolling  it  up  just  like 
a  snowball ;  and  because  they  can't  have  every- 
thing they  want,  —  and  nobody  kin,  —  they 
go  to  fretting  about  that,  till  they  forget  all 
the  blessings  they've  got,  and  think  they  are 
the  most  miserable,  God-forsaken  creeturs 
that  ever  was;  and  so  they  be,  and  so  they 
oughter  be." 

"  But  if  you  work  so  hard  to  lay  up  some- 
thing for  them,  why  not  perm'it  them  to  live 
easily,  and  enjoy  themselves  as  they  go  along?" 

"And  what  is  going  to  become  of  them 
arter  I'm  gone,  and  they've  spent  it,  and  don*t 
know  how  to  airn  more?  Hain't  I  jest  told 
you  that  they  enjoy  themselves  working?  that 
is,  if  they  are  larned  to  do  it;  otherwise  they 
won't.  There's  Howard,  he  caught  muskrats, 
and  sold  the  skins  till  he  got  money  enough 
to  buy  a  fox-trap ;  now,  he  enjoyed  himself 
trying  to  get  that  money,  and  when  he  got 
that  trap,  he  thought  ten  times  as  much  of  it 
as  he  would  if  I  had  gin  it  to  him." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  know  what  boys  think, 
and  what  they  feel." 

"  I  don't  larn  it  out  of  books.  Don't  I  know 
how  I  felt,  and  what  I  thought,  when  I  was  a 
boy?" 

"  Do  all  boys  think  alike?" 

"  Well,  they  are  much  of  a  muchness.  You 
think,  square,  I  know  you  tkiuk  so,  that  I  work 
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mjhojB  hard -^almost  abuse  'em ;  but  I  don't. 
I  dont  set  in  thechiinnej  comer  and  saj,  *■  Boys, 
go; '  I  git  up,  take  my  axe  and  scjthe,  and 
SAJ,  'Bojs,  come.'  I  give  'em  schooling,  plenty 
to  est,  plenty  of  sleep,  good  warm  clothes, 
don't  tend  'em  out  in  storms,  but  I  keep  them 
steady  to  work,  though  I  let  'em  have  their 
play  days.    I  lam  'em  to  take  hold  of  a  piece 
of  work  and  carry  it  through,  and  try  to  tell 
'em  the  reason  of  things;  why  a  thing  is  done 
this  way  or  that.    I  do  it  for  their  good,  be- 
cause I  love  'em,  and  because  I  know  it  will 
make  men  of  them  —  make  them  happier  in 
the  long  run ;  boys  don't  know  what  is  best 
for  them ;  they  only  know  what  they  want  just 
DOW.  There's  my  Sam ;  when  he  was  younger 
than  he  is  now,  he'd  be  a  hoeing  with  me,  and 
Tom  Bishop  would  come  sauntering  along 
with  a  fishing-pole,  or  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
and  hang  round  the  piece.    Fd  see  our  Sam 
kinder  nestle,  and  begin  to  hoe  faster  to  get  to 
the  end;  and  then  they'd  get  together,  and 
there'd  be  a  deal  of  low  talking  back  and  for- 
rerd;  arter  he'd  gone,  I'd  say,  '  Sam,  I  s'pose 
you  think  it's  kinder  hard  that  I  keep  you  at 
work,  and  don't  let  you  run  about  gunning, 
uid  fishing,  and  doing  nothing,  like  Tom ;  but 
bimeby  youll  thank  me  for't.    I  ain't  coming 
towards  you,  but  you're  coming  towards  me. 
IVe  been  over  every  inch  of  the  road  you  are 
travelling  on.'    Sam  wouldn't  say  anything; 
bot  I  could  tell  by  his  looks  that  he  felt  it  was 
kinder  hard,  and  would  liked  to  have  dropped 
his  hoe  and  gone." 
"  Didn't  Tom  have  any  work  to  do  at  home  ?  " 
"Yes;  com  suffering  to  be  hoed;  but  his 
father  would  let  him  go." 
"  Well,  how  did  it  come  out?  " 
"That  was    only  a  few  years   ago:   now 
there's  Tom,  a  great  hulking  boy,  no  decent 
clothes  to  wear  to  meeting,  or  anywhere  else ; 
he  was  invited  to  a  wedding,  and  had  to  come 
to  my  Sam  to  l>orrow  a  pair  of  shoes ;  he  went 
to  a  trade,  staid  a  little  while,  and  gin  that 
up;  he's  no  way  of  getting  any  money,  for 
people  have  got  the  notion  he  hain't  worth 
hiring,  and  no  he  hain't    Now,  look  at  my 
Sam  bunching  onions  in  the  evening;  think 
Tom  Bishop  could  get  him  to  leave  his  work 
DOW?    I  have  hard  work  to  keep  him  at  home 
now,  so  many  arter  him ;  and  he's  thought  of 
in  the  neighborhood." 

**But  don't  you  give  your  boys  anything? 
Mine  are  a  constant  bill  of  expense.  O,  the 
money  we've  spent  for  them  and  the  girls ! " 

'*  Wal,  I  hain't  got  a  great  sight  to  give  'em ; 
but  what  I  kin  give  em,  I  g^ve  'em  in  sich  a 
way  as  I  think  won't  hurt  'em,  and  make  'em 
lazy,  but  help  'em,  and  make  'em  smart" 


*'I  should  like  to  know  how  you  do  that, 
for  it  seems  to  me  the  more  I  give  my  chil- 
dren, the  more  I  may.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
where  it  goes  to." 

'*  I'll  tell  you.  square.  I  says  to  Tom  in  the 
spring,  *  There's  a  good  piece  of  ground,  Tom ; 
I'll  g^ve  you  what  you  kin  get  off  of  it;  go  and 
plant  it.'  He'll  plant  it;  bimeby  there'll  be  a 
broken  day ;  we'll  get  our  work  done  at  noon, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  I'll  say, 
*  Boys,  we  won't  begin  a  new  job ;  you  may  rest, 
or  go  a  fishing.'  The  first  thing  you'll  see  of 
Tom,  he'll  be  going  for  that  piece ;  no  fishing 
for  him  till  that's  hoed.  In  the  fall  he  sells 
his  potatoes  or  com,  and  he  knows  what  that 
money  is  worth ;  it  cost  him  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work ;  he  won't  throw  it  away;  he'll  take 
kere  of  it  and  not  buy  jewsharps.  Perhaps 
the  mare  has  a  colt.  I'll  say  to  Sam,  'Take  kere 
of  it ;  it's  yours.'  I'll  warrant  you  that  ere  colt 
will  fare  well,  grow  well ;  if  there's  any  good 
hay  in  the  barn,  he'll  get  it  Perhaps  a  sheep 
won't  own  her  lamb;  I  says  to  Mary,  *Take 
kere  of  that  lamb ;  if  s  yours.'  That  lamb  will 
be  taken  kere  of,  I'll  be  bound ;  she's  got  six 
sheep  she's  reared  in  that  way,  and  has  worked 
up  the  wool,  spun,  knit,  and  woven,  made  into 
clothes  for  herself,  and  some  to  sell." 

'*  That  is  a  singular  way." 

*•  Wal,  it  is  my  way.  I  want  to  bring  my 
children  up  in  a  way  that  they'll  know  what  it 
is  to  aim  money,  and  then  when  they  come 
to  have  what  I've  got  together,  they'll  know 
how  to  take  kere  on't ;  not  that  I  want  them 
to  bunch  onions  in  the  evening,  or  begrudge 
them  a  little  money ;  but  they  do  itj  despise 
to  live  on  their  father,  and  have  a  manly 
spirit ;  at  any  rate,  square,  it's  a  fashion  thaf  9 
throve  well  with  us  thus  far.  Don't  my  chil- 
dren look  as  though  they  enjoyed  themselves? 
Do  they  look  as  though  they  were  abused* 
and  worked  to  death?" 

*'  No,  I  must  say  I  never  saw  a  happier  fam- 
ily in  my  life.  They  say  you  buy  a  piece  of 
land  every  year.     How  is  it?  " 

This  was  a  matter  that  touched  the  squire 
nearly,  as,  although  he  was  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  real  estate,  which  was  not  only 
valuable  and  rising  in  value,  yet,  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  ag^cultural  operations,  and  sup- 
port the  additional  expenses  of  James's  educa- 
tion, he  was  actually  contemplating  selling  a 
piece  of  land  to  obtain  money. 

"  Sartain  I  do ;  I  have  allers  a  yoke  of  cattle 
to  sell  in  the  fall ;  sometimes  two,  some  corn, 
lambs,  and  sometimes  a  colt;  then  I  calkerlate 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land ;  if  I  don't  want  it  the 
boys  will ;  land  won't  run  away." 
I      Our  young  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that 
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land  was  cheap  in  that  day,  especially  wild 
land. 

''It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that,  so 
much  attached  to  the  soil  as  you  are,  you  are 
not  more  interested  in  my  improvements, 
which  are  made  with  the  best  lights,  and  on 
scientific  principles." 

"  Cause  I  can't  see  the  improvements.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  a  betterment  to  go  and  spend 
money  to  dreen  a  piece  of  land,  when  Hain't 
good  for  nothing  arter  'tis  dreened,  and  one 
quarter  of  the  money  would  have  bought  good 
land  that  didn't  want  any  dreening,  jest  be- 
cause they  do  it  in  England,  where  land's 
worth  a  hundred  times  as  much.  I  don't 
think  much  of  this  ere  skience.  Two  years 
Ago  you  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  hay 
there  was  in  your  western  ground  mow ;  you 
was  going  to  do  it  by  skience,  and  kivered  a 
slate  all  over  with  figgers.  I  sot  it  in  my  own 
mind,  and  never  made  a  figger.  When  it  was 
weighed  out,  I  come  within  eight  hundred, 
and  you  didn't  come  within  two  ton." 

**  Don't  you  think  a  person  may  work  with 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  hand?  " 

**  With  course,  they  must  work  with  both ; 
jest  like  the  cogs  of  a  water-wheel  into  a 
smaller  wheel.  There's  Joe  Butler,  as  stout  a 
feller  as  is  in  town ;  but  his  work  comes  to 
nothing,  cause  he's  got  no  mind ;  the  hands 
are  like  the  hands  of  a  clock ;  it's  the  inside 
work  that  does  the  business,  and  tells  the 
hours." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   sqUIRB  SOARS. 

AFTER  this  conversation,  there  was  for  a 
few  moments  a  dead  silence ;  the  squire, 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands,  seemed 
absorbed  in  thought.  Uncle  Jerry  resumed 
his  pipe,  permitting  the  smoke  slowly  to 
escape,  and  appeared  also  to  be  lost  in  med- 
itation. At  length  the  squire,  imagining  he 
saw  an  opening  through  which  to  introduce 
his  favorite  theme,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
confound  and  silence  Uncle  Jerry,  said,  ''Then 
do  you  not  think  that  intellectual  effort  and 
achievement  are  more  excruciating  (he  meant 
ennobling,  but  he  got  the  word  from  his  son's 
letter,  and  James  did  not  write  plainly)  than 
physical  ?  " 

"You  must  talk  English,  square,  if  you 
expect  me  to  take  your  meaning.  I  don't  un- 
derstand these  forrin  tongues." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  is  more  honorable  and 
grander  to  work  with  the  mind  than  with  the 
hands?" 


"No,  I  don't  think  any  such  nonsense, 
without  it's  more  useful  then  it  is." 

"  But  is  not  the  position  of  a  minister,  law- 
3'er,  professor,  or  student  in  a  college,  more 
honorable  than  that  of  a  man  digging  in  the 
dirt?" 

"  No,  'tain't,  without  he's  more  of  a  man,  or 
it  can  be  showed  that  he's  more  useful ;  'tain't 
what  a  man  does  that  makes  him  honorable; 
thelionor's  in  the  man  and  his  principle." 

"Jerry,  I  have  no  patience  with  you;  you 
would  bring  down  that  learned  man.  Parson 
Bradford,  who  can  read  Greek,  Latin,  and 
even  Hebrew,  to  the  level  of  a  common  farm- 
er, and  speak  evil  of  dignities." 

"  Wal,  suppose  there  were  no  common  farm- 
ers whose  minds  set  their  fingers  to  work  to 
raise  g^ain,  beef,  and  potatoes,  and  Parson 
Bradford  and  his  hearers  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  Latin  and  Greek,  how  long  would  he  have 
any  people  to  preach  to,  or  be  able  to  preach 
himself?  and  where  would  his  salary  come 
from?  It  sartain  couldn't  come  from  skien- 
tific  farmers  who  can't  raise  bread  enough  to 
support  their  own  families." 

"O,  Jerry!  Jerry!  where  will  you  land 
next?" 

"On  my  feet,  square;  but  where  do  you 
think  you'll  land,  with  your  notions  about  the 
calling  making  the  man?  According  to  your 
notions  about  the  calling  making  the  man,  it's 
grrand  and  honorable  to  shave  a.  poor  man's 
note,  and  put  damaged  beef  aboard  a  ship  for 
sailors  to  eat,  because  General  Thaxter  does  it, 
has  got  rich  by  doing  so,  and  has  a  brass 
knocker  on  his  door,  with  the  figure  of  a  dog 
on  it." 

Dumb  with  amazement,  the  squire  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  while  Uncle  Jerry, 
thoroughly  warmed  up  with  his  subject,  went 
on  cutting  right  and  left  among  the  squire's 
most  cherished  notions. 

"  Now,  sence  you  bring  up  Parson  Bradford, 
what  did  he  say  last  Lord's  day  in  the  arter- 
noon  ? " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  that  scholarly 
man  said,  that  could  have  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  ideas  you  have  advanced." 

"  Then  you  was  asleep.  Didn't  he  say  the 
cross  was  what  they  put  malefactors  to  death 
on ;  that  it  was  the  most  disgraceful  kind  of 
punishment?" 

"Yes,  he  said  that." 

"  Wal,  what  is  the  cross  now?  Ain't  it  hon- 
orable? Don't  they  make  pictures  of  it,  put 
it  on  steeples,  and  wear  it  in  their  bosoms  ? 
Wasn't  it  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  put,  and 
the  Saviour,  that  made  it  honorable  ?    If  he'd 
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been  hung  bj  the  neck  on  a  gallue,  instead 
of  being  hung  by  the  hands  and  feet  on  a 
cross,  wouldn't  it  a  made  a  gallus  honorable  ? 
Yes,  and  jou*d  be  wearing  it  on  your  bosom. 
So  when  a  man  who  is  a  real  man  stands 
behind  his  anvil  and  takes  the  hammer  in  his 
hand,  or  takes  hold  of  the  plough-handles,  he 
makes  'em  honorable." 

**  Then  jou  think  your  calling  as  honorable 
as  that  of  Mr.  Goodnow?  " 

"  Men  have  different  gifts,  and  one  man  is 
jest  as  honorable  as  another,  if  he  makes  the 
most  of  his  gifts.  Mr.  Goodnow  has  a  gift  to 
teach ;  he  makes  the  most  of  it,  and  is  to  be 
respected,  because  he  is  a  useful  man ;  and 
when  he  was  here,  he  kept  a  good  school, 
and  did  good  in  the  town ;  but  to  save  his 
soul,  he  couldn't  have  put  the  beam  into 
your  press  that  I  have  put  in  to-day,  nor  have 
cut  the  thread  of  those  screws  I  made  for  your 
hay-press.** 

The  squire,  at  his  wit's  end,  utterly  unable 
to  reply  to  his  sturdy  antagonist,  caught  at 
the  mention  of  Goodnow's  name  to  vary  the 
conversation,  and  observed,  — 
"  I  received  a  letter  from  James  to-day." 
"Did  you?  Wal,  how's  he  getting  along? 
Kin  he  hoe  his  row?  I  should  think  he  would 
be  homesick.*'  ^ 

*'  No.  he  is  getting  along  finely,  stands  very 
well  in  his  class,  and  writes  me  that  he  has  a 
fine  set  of  classmates,  who  room  in  the  same 
building,  and  are  very  kind  to  him.  I  have 
no  doubt,  none  in  the  world,  that  my  son  will 
make  a  very  distinguished  man." 

"  I  have,  though,"  said  Uncle  Jerry  to  him- 
self; "  the  upshot  of  it  is,  he  takes  the  boy's 
word  for  it;  then,  I  expect,  these  classmates 
show  him.  '  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear.* " 

But  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  for 
having,  as  he  would  say,  freed  his  mind  with 
much  less  opposition  and  assumption  than 
usual  on  the  part  of  the  squire,  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  courtesy  to  respect  the  ideas  of  his 
entertainer :  neither  did  he  tell  Squire  Traf- 
ton  that  (having  discovered  that  Sumner 
Goodnow  was  poor,  and  exerting  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  get  an  education)  he  gave  him 
a  fortnight's  board,  and  when  he  closed  his 
school,  said  to  him,  **  Mr.  Goodnow,  you've 
kept  a  good  school,  the  best  one  we  ever  had ; 
you've  kept  good  order ;  my  boys  have  larned 
more  this  winter  than  they've  lamed  before 
in  three;  you've  been  a  raal  benefit  to  our 
town.  I  wish  you  well,  and  want  you  to  ac- 
cept this,"  and  put  into  his  hand  two  ten-dol- 
lar bills.     In  pursuance  of  those  kindly  inten- 


tions to  which  we  have  alluded,  Uncle  Jere- 
miah said  (as  he  glanced  at  the  books  upon 
the  table  and  through  the  open  door  into  the 
library),  '*  You've  got  a  master  sight  of  books, 
square ;  are  they  all  in  forrin  tongues  ?  " 

The  squire's  heart  was  glad  within  him  as 
he  replied,  '*  Most  of  them  are;  did  you  ever 
see  the  Latin  language?"  opening  a  volume 
of  Cicero's  Orations,  and  holding  the  page  be- 
fore his  friend. 

'*  So  that's  Latin ;  they're  outlandish  look* 
ing  words,  but  the  letters  ain't ;  they're  same 
as  a,  b,  c." 

**  Yes,  we  use  the  Ronian  letters." 

''I  allers  thought  Latin  was  what  we  see 
sometimes  on  the  top  of  a  newspaper." 

'*  That  is  German  text,"  replied  the  squire^ 
swelling  like  a  turkey-cock  on  a  sunny  morn- 
ing when  the  rooster  is  out  of  the  way. 

'*Jarman,  is  it?  Wal,  I  didn't  know;  and 
kin  you  read  it?" 

'*  Yes ;  listen ;  "  and  the  squire,  with  majestic 
intonation,  read  the  first  page  of  the  first 
oration  against  Catiline. 

'*  But  what  does  it  mean,  square?  I  s'pose 
there's  some  meaning  to  it." 

The  squire  had,  by  means  of  a  translation^ 
succeeded  in  mastering  about  half  of  the  first 
oration,  and  gave  the  English. 

*'  It  seems  there  was  some  kind  of  a  rupture 
among  'em,  a  kinder  plot  like." 

'*  Yes,  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government." 

''  Some  like  Shays'  rebellion,  I  s'pose.  I 
mind  that  well." 

'*  Yes,  and  this  Catiline  was  at  the  head 
of  it." 

'*  Wal,  this  Mr.  Quickerow  was  well  named ; 
he  gave  it  to  him  right  and  left,  raal  good." 

"There,"  said  the  squire,  opening  another 
book,  *'  is  a  production  that  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  world  stands." 

"  And  what  do  ye  call  that?  " 

''These  are  the  poems  of  Virgil,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  the  world  ever  saw." 

''And  what  did  he  write  about?" 

"  About  farming  and  war." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  book  farming." 

The  squire  was  afraid  to  read  the  text,  since 
Uncle  Jerry  might  have  asked  him  to  translate 
it,  which  he  was  unable  to  do.  To  forestall 
this,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  sentence  on 
the  fly-leaf,  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  line  copied 
out  of  the  work  with  a  pen ;  "  and  he  showed 
it  to  Uncle  Jerry. 

"  Read  it,  square." 

"  Foriis  duxfefellit  in  guiiur:*' 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 
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*<  Foriis  dmx,  forty  ^udtSj /e/tiM,  fell  flat,  in 
futiurey  in  the  gutter." 

"  Thafs  nonsense,  square." 

'*  Nonsense  I  Do  you  presume  to  commit 
sacrilege,  and  an  ignorant  man  to  pronounce 
a  line  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro  (bom  seventy 
years  before  the  Saviour,  and  a  friend  of  Au- 
gustus) nonsense!  Words  that  would  be 
nonsense  from  the  lips  of  others  are  divine 
from  his." 

«*  I  don't  keer.who  said  it;  I'll  uphold  it*s 
nonsense;  ducks  ain't  got  on  their  backs  so 
easy.  If  there  was  water  in  the  gutter,  you 
couldn't  get  'em  on  their  backs ;  and  if  there 
wasn't,  it  don't  stand  to  reason  that  forty 
ducks  would  be  on  their  backs  at  once.  If  he 
don't  know  any  more  about  farming  than  he 
does  about  ducks,  he  don't  know  much.  If 
that's  where  you  get  your  new  light  about 
farming,  square,  no  wonder  you  don't  raise 
more.  That  Mr.  Quickerow,  he  talked  good 
sense ;  but  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  '  Mother 
Goose's  Melodies.' " 

**  Jerry  Williams,"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
**  I  can't  tior  won't  endure  to  hear  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  antiquity,  favored  with  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor,  vilified  in 
my  house,  and  his  works  compared  to  the 
vulgarities  of  Mother  Goose." 

'*  Wal,  you  needn't,  Jim  Trafton,"  replied 
Uncle  Jerry,  seizing  his  hat,  and  exclaiming, 
aa  he  left  the  room,  **  The  next  time  you  want 
a  beam  put  in  your  cider-press,  you  kin  send 
for  Square  Virgil  and  his  ducks,  or  that  ere 
Mr.  Quickerow." 


CHAPTER   Vra. 

BREAKING  Tm  FID. 

MANY  a  pleasant  spring  morning  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cloudy  day;  and  thus  the 
social  interview  of  Uncle  Jeremiah  and  Squire 
Trafton,  which  promised  so  fair  at  the  outset, 
was  broken  off  abruptly  and  in  anger.  The 
old  adage,  **  Sin  in  haste  and  repent  at  lei- 
sure," found  its  fulfilment  in  the  reflections 
of  both. 

'*What  -ignorance  and  assumption,  and 
what  conceit !  But  I'm  sorry  I  lost  my  temper. 
I  have  missed  accomplishing  the  principal 
purpose  for  which  I  invited  him  —  to  obtain 
his  advice  in  respect  to  that  timber  land ;  but 
he'll  get  over  it,"  soliloquized  Squire  Traf- 
ton, as  he  heard  the  outer  gate  slam  behind 
Uncle  Jeremiah. 

**  What  a  ninny  I  was,  to  care  a  straw  for 
the  old  gander  I   He's  not  worth  minding.    I 


was  foolish  to  say  what  I  did ;  he  has  given 
me  many  a  good  job,  and  his  money  is  as  good 
as  anybody's.  But  I'll  know  about  them  ere 
ducks,  for  I'll  ask  Parson  Bradford.  If  that 
is  the  stuff  he  and  the  square  spend  so  much 
time  over,  I  think  they  might  be  better  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  square'll  get  over  it 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Uncle  Jerry. 
After  all,  he  felt  somewhat  flattered  by  the 
friendship  of  the  squire ;  moreover,  many  a  dol- 
lar, in  the  course  of  a  year,  found  its  way  from 
the  pocket  of  that  dignitary  to  Uncle  Jerry's. 

It  was  the  wont  of  the  farmer,  once  or  twice 
in  the  year,  to  make  Parson  Bradford  a  pres- 
ent of  v^od,  wool,  or  provisions.  Shortly 
after  his  fall  out  with  the  squire,  he  presented 
himself  early  in  the  forenoon  at  the  door  of 
Parson  Bradford  with  a  load  of  dry  wood.  By 
way  of  replying  to  the  expressions  of  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  minister,  he  said,  '*  You 
see,  Mr.  Bradford,  I've  been  wanting  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  for  some  days,  and  so, 
as  I  was  coming,  thought  I  wouldn't  come 
empty-handed." 

'*  Come  into  the  study,  where  we  can  be  by 
ourselves,"  said  the  parson,  who  (quite  a  hu- 
morous man)  loved  dearly  to  have  a  talk  with 
the  shrewd,  observant  old  yeoman. 

Uncle  Jerry  chained  his  cattle  to  the  wheels, 
gave  them  some  cornstalks,  and  setting  his 
goad  beside  the  front  door,  entered  the  study. 

**  You  see,  Mr.  Bradford,  Square  Trafton 
and  I  have  had  a  little  spat  —  a  ruction." 

**  Nothing  uncommon,  I  presume,"  replied 
the  parson,  with  a  smile. 

'^No,  sir;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  is 
there  any  sich  man  as  Mr.  Virgil,  a  Latin 
man?" 

'*  There  was,  Mr.  Williams ;  but  he  has  been 
hundreds  of  years  in  his  grave." 

''Was  he  a  great  scholar  —  an  understand- 
ing man  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  And  he  writ  varses?  " 

"  Yes." 

'*  About  farming,  and  a  great  war  they  had 
in  ancient  times?" 

"Yes." 

*'  That's  what  the  square  said ;  but,  then, 
how  in  the  name  of  goodness  come  he  to  put 
sich  silly  stuff  in  his  book?" 

"Silly  stuff!  Why,  what  can  you  know 
about  Virgil?"  asked  the  parson,  astonished 
in  his  turn. 

"  Why,  about  them  ere  ducks  that  fell  flat 
on  their  backs  in  the  gutter." 

"  There  is  no  such  expression  there." 

"There  is,  Mr.   Bradford,  for  the  aquare 
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read  it  to  me,  and  I  saw  it  with  mj  own  eyes ; 

that  is,  I  saw  the  outlandish  words.*' 
The  parson  took  down  an  edition  of  Virgil 

and  opened  it 
"Was  it  such  a  hook  as  this?** 
"  As  much  like  it  as  my  two  thumbs." 
**  And  that  was  printed  in  the  book?** 
"It  wasn't  printed;  it  was  writ  with  a  pen 
on  one  of  them  blank  leaves,  before  the  be- 
ginning.** 
"What  did  you  say  it  was?" 

"I  can't  jestly  remember  the  outlandish 
words  only  a  couple  of  'em ;  this  is  the  way  it 
was :  Fortis  dun^  forty  ducks  fell  flat  on  their 
backs  in  the  glitter.  Because  I  told  him  it  was 
nonsense,  and  a  man  that  would  write  sich 
stuff  and  print  it  in  a  book  to  be  presanred, 
was  no  man  at  all,  he  flared  up,  got  on  to  his 
high-flown  words,  and  as  much  as  told  me  to 
go  out  of  doors ;  yes,  he  called  me  a  prepos- 
terous, and  if  it  hadn't  been  in  his  own  house, 
Fd  a  knocked  him  down." 

Parson  Goodnow,  who  was  a  close  student, 
somewhat  nervous,  and  not  well  able  to  con- 
trol himself,  burst  into  a  broad  laugh,  left  off, 
and  began  again,  till  Uncle  Jerry  began  to 
laugh  from  sympathy,  although  without  know- 
ing what  he  was  laughing  at. 

At  length  he  said,  ''Squire  Trafton" 
(bursting  out  again)  **is  —  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  of- 
fend him;  but  if  you  will  promise  to  keep  the 
matter  entirely  to  yourself,  1*11  enlighten  you.** 

"Iwill,  Mr.  Bradford." 

"Somebody  has  made  a  fool  of  him." 

*'  That's  impossible,  for  'twas  already  done 
at  hand." 

"Sumner  Goodnow  was  at  the  bottom  of 
that,  I  know.  The  squire  is  very  fond  of  using 
words  that  sound  large,  whether  he  knows 
the  signification  or  not.  Since  his  son  went 
to  college  it  has  grown  upon  him ;  he  is  con- 
itantly  asking  me  to  translate  Latin  sentences 
for  him.  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  with  Good- 
now ;  and  the  forty  ducks  is  a  college  catch  — 
an  old  joke  that  somebody  made  up." 

"Shouldn't  I  like  to  tell  him  of  it!" 

"  Well,  you  can*t,  for  you  have  promised." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  never  will.  Then  Mr. 
Virgil  is  no  sich  man  as  that?" 

"  By  no  means ;  and  should  you  read  his  book 
in  relation  to  husbandry,  you  would  find  many 
things  corresponding  to  your  own  practice." 

"  I'm  greatly  obleeged,  Mr.  Bradford ;  but  I 
wish  I  had  known  it  before  Goodnow  went 
away." 

"Why  so?" 

"I  made  him  a  small  present;  but  if  I  had 


known  that,  I  would  have  given  htm  as  much 
agin." 

*'  I  suppose  you  and  Squire  TraAon  will  get 
together  again ;  you  always  do." 

"  I  don't  know.  You  see,  I  told  him,  says 
I,  *  When  you  want  another  cider-press  fixed, 
you  kin  jest  send  for  Square  Virgil.*  ** 

The  parson  roared  again. 

''But, Mr.  Williams,  as  I  understand  it, you 
didn't  say  in  so  many  words  that  you  wouldn't 
ever  do  any  more  work  for  him ;  3'ou  only  im- 
plied it ;  besides,  the  implication  only  extended 
to  repairing  of  a  cider-press ;  you  didn't  even 
imply  that  you  wouldn't  do  other  work  for 
him." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  will  be;  but  I  know, 
if  I  do,  he'll  have  to  knuckle." 

"I  guess  he'll  knuckle." 

"  It's  time  I  was  on  the  road,"  said  Uncle 
Jerry,  rising. 

"  You  don't  go  one  step  from  here  till  after 
dinner;  so  don't  say  another  word." 

"  But  I've  got  on  my  old  clothes." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  only  last  Sabbath,  that 
it  is  not  the  outside  of  the  cup  or  platter  that 
is  of  the  most  consequence.  Come,  now,  H 
you  won't  make  any  more  excuses,  and  will 
put  your  oxen  in  the  barn,  like  a  good  neigh- 
bor, I'll  read  you  what  Mr.  Virgil  (as  yon 
call  him)  says  about  farming,  as  I  want  yon 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him." 

"I  guess  I'll  give  'em  some  more  stalks 
where  they  stand ;  they'll  be  more  comforta- 
ble there  in  the  sun  than  they  would  in  the 
barn.  But,  if  the  square  had  read  the  book, 
why  didn't  he  know  that  varse  wasn't  in  it?  " 

" He  never  did;  he  couldn't  read  it." 

"  Then  how  did  he  know  what  it  told 
about?" 

"Goodnow  told  him;  or  he  read  about  it 
in  some  other  book ;  or  perhaps  I  may  have 
told  him  in  some  of  the  interminable  conver- 
sations between  us,  and  forgotten  it  From 
your  remarks,  I  infer  that  you  were  much 
pleased  with  Goodnow." 

"Liked  him  fust  rate;  all  our  folks  liked 
him;  not  a  mite  of  trouble  in  the  house;  jest 
like  our  own  folks ;  and  the  children  lamed. 
He  was  a  raal  blessing;  why,  Howard  cried 
when  school  was  done.  Now,  he  was  a  young 
man  that  had  great  privileges,  and  was  raal 
gif^d ;  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  him ; 
he  didn't  use  big  words,  £s  the  square  does. 
There's  only  one  thing  I  ever  had  agin  him." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Why,  his  stuffing  the  old  square  about 
sending  that  boy  to  college;  that  is,  I 
suppose  hie  did;    but  it  wasn't   right     His 
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father  thinks  he's  doing  great;  but  I  reckon, 
while  the  grass  is  growing,  the  horse  will 
starve." 

Uncle  Jeremiah  fed  and  watered  his  oxen; 
and  the  minister  helped  himninload  the  wood. 

Ministers  in  those  days  —  the  majority  of 
them  —  owned  land  and  cultivated  it,  work- 
ing with  their  own  hands,  which  banished 
blue  devils,  dyspepsia,  black  Monday,  and 
obviated  the  necessity  of  going  to  Europe. 

After  dinner,  the  parson  sat  down  to  read, 
and  Uncle  Jerry  to  listen  to  Mr.  Virgil,  mak- 
ing his  comments  as  the  minister  proceeded. 
Before  commencing,  he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Virgil,  the  design  of  his  writings. 
and  their  character. 

"  Wal,"  said  Uncle  Jerry,  "  it  was  clever  in 
the  man  to  give  him  back  his  homestead. 
Then  it  was  a  good  thing  in  Mr.  Virgil,  arter 
he  got  rich,  to  give  the  homestead  to  his  aged 
parents.  I  like  that  in  him.  But  I  don't 
blame  that  man,  if  the  girl  was  engaged  to 
him ;  and  then  this  other  man  comes  along, 
and  her  father  gives  her  to  him  for  fighting 
for  his  own.  But  let  us  hear  about  the  farm- 
ing. By  the  way,  how  did  your  corn  turn  out 
in  the  field  by  the  brook?  " 

'' Excellentlv  well,  Mr.  Williams.  I  had 
fifty  bushels  sound  corn ;  before  you  go  I  want 
to  show  you  some  traces.*' 

"  And  your  potatoes?" 

*•  First  rate." 

The  parson  now  proceeded  to  read  such  por- 
tions of  the  Greorgics  as  he  thought  would  be 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  his  auditor; 
and  he  beg^n  with  Virgil's  directions  for  en- 
riching the  land. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Uncle  Jerry;  **  ashes  is 
fust  rate ;  it  is  all  that  makes  new  land  pro- 
duce so." 

He  then  read  the  description  of  a  good  colt. 

'* That's  it;  them's  the  marks  for  a  likely 
colt;  he  knew  something  about  a  horse.  I 
didn't  think  they  knew  how  to  graft  so  long 
ago,  but  it  seems  they  did.  That  is  fust  rate 
what  he  says  about  breaking  steers,  and  put- 
ting 'em  on  to  an  empty  cart  fust.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  what  Sam  did  with  a  yoke  of  steers 
tliat  I  gave  him,  when  they  were  calves." 

"What  was  that?" 

"Why,  the  neighbors  round  had  a  great 
notion  of  pulling  oxen,  to  see  whose  cattle 
could  twitch  the  m^st.  Last  year  there  wasn't 
a  house  but  had  a  great  rock  or  log  at  the  door 
to  twitch.  Sam's  steers  were  most  four,  large 
and  smart.  Well,  you'd  'a  laughed  to  see  that 
boy  work  with  'em." 

**  How  did  he  work  with  them  ?    I  should 


like  to  know,  for  I  have  heard  there  are  no 
oxen  in  town  can  haul  so  large  a  load." 

**  When  they  were  young,  only  three  year  old, 
he'd  hitch  'em  on  to  the  corner  of  the  barn 
with  a  long  chain ;  then  he  would  take  up 
eight  or  ten  links  of  the  chain,  and  fid  it  with 
a  little  twig  of  a  tree  not  bigger  than  a  pipe- 
stem,  and  start  the  steers ;  they  would  break 
it,  with  course.  Then  he  would  put  in  a  leetle 
larger  fid,  and  they  would  break  that ;  but  he 
took  keer,  and  never  put  one  in  but  he  knew 
thev  could  break.  So  he  worked  with  *em 
till  he  got  'em  to  think  they  must  break  the 
fid ;  and,  when  they  got  to  be  four  year  old, 
they  would  twitch  anything;  and  now,  if  the 
load  don't  go,  neither  yoke  nor  bows  will  hold 
'em.  There's  no  oxen,  big  or  leetle,  in  town, 
will  begin  to  twitch  with  'em.  It  takes  half 
my  time  to  make  yokes  and  bows  for  'em." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Bradford,  "  your  boy 
worked  upon  the  same  principle  that  Virgil 
recommends." 

**  Sartnin ;  that's  what  I  was  coming  at;  and 
it's  jest  as  good  with  boys  as  'tis  with  steers  — 
encourage  'em." 

"That  was  the  way,  then,  you  taught  your 
boys  to  twitch." 

"  Sartainly.  When  you  bring  them  steers 
up  to  a  log  to  hitch  'em  on,  they'll  snort  and 
paw  the  ground;  and  the  instant  they  hear 
the  hook  of  the  chain  click,  it's  stand  clear,  I 
tell  3'ou ;  and  arter  they've  twitched  once  or 
twice,  you  have  to  bring  'em  up  head  to  to 
hitch  'em  on,  and  then  call  *em  round.  It's  as 
much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  hook  a  chain 
behind  'em  in  the  woods.  And  that's  the  way 
with  Sam  and  Tom  when  there's  a  hard  job 
on  hand ;  they  are  jest  as  raving  as  the  oxen, 
cause  I've  brought  'em  up  to  think  they  must 
break  the  fid." 

"  What  else  struck  you  as  true  and  interest- 
ing?" asked  the  parson,  much  amused  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  parishioner,  and  greatly 
interested  to  remark  the  impression  produced 
by  the  numbers  of  the  poet  upon  a  man  of 
great  natural  abilities,  who  had  very  little 
education,  and  whose  powers  had  all  been 
directed  into  a  thoroughly  practical  channel. 

"  Wal,  what  he  says  about  seasoning  wood 
in  the  smoke,  that's  jest  so.  When  I  make  a 
yoke,  if  I  don't  have  to  put  it  right  on  to  the 
cattle's  necks,  I  ile  it  and  put  it  up  chimney  to 
season  in  the  smoke." 

"  I  will  now  read  what  he  says  about  crops." 

"  Do.     I  should  like  to  hear  that." 

When  the  parson  concluded.  Uncle  Jere- 
miah remarked,  "  That  is  jest  so,  what  he 
says  about  flax  and  oats,  burning  the  land. 
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It's  hard  to  get  grass  seed  to  ketch  arter  flax 
or  oats;  flax  specially  takes  the  strength  out 
of  the  ground.  What  he  sa^'s  about  letting 
the  ground  go  fallow  (though  it  ain't  neces- 
sary on  our  new  land),  about  changing  crops 
and  burning  stubble,  about  feeding  down 
wheat  likewise  —  Tve  often  turned  in  cattle 
and  fed  down  winter  rye,  when  I  found  it  was 
getting  winter  proud." 

"  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  like  Mr.  Virgil's 
ideas  about  farming?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Bradford.  I  like  'em  much ; 
and  what  I  most  admire  is,  he  does  everything 
at  the  right  time ;  sows  when  it's  time  to  sow, 
and  works  the  ground  when  it  is  fit  to  work. 
Thafs  the  trouble  with  the  square;  he's  allers 
out  of  season,  allers  behindhand,  and  allers 
in  a  fuss;  when  he  oughter  be  hoeing,  he's 
planting;  and  when  he  oughter  be  harvest- 
ing, he's  haying.  He's  all  the  year  in  a  stew. 
His  hay  all  dries  up;  the  weeds  eat  up  bis 
crops;  his  cattle  are  poor;  cows  don't  give  any 
milk,  and  he  has  to  come  to  me  to  buy  but- 
ter. This  makes  him  cross ;  he  quarrels  with 
the  hired  help,  and  is  all  the  year  jest  like  a 
cat  running  round  arter  her  tail.  Yes,  Mr. 
Bradford,  there's  some  chaw  to  that;  none  of 
jrour  duck  nonsense." 

[TO  BS  OOJNTUIUUK] 


THE  KISQ  OF  THE  OOAST. 

BY  B.  P.  8HII.LABBR.      (mRS.  PARTINGTON.) 
[SBB  PSONTISPIBCB.] 

WE  didn't  apply  the  term  **  coasting "  to 
sliding  down  hill  in  the  old  time.  It 
vas simply  sliding  down  hill;  and  I  well  re- 
member, when  John  Goddard  came  on  Mason's 
Hill,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  with  his  new 
Boston  sled,  and  spoke  of  '^  coasting  down," 
ve  laughed  at  him  as  an  affected  fellow;  but 
he  had  a  fine  sled  —  long  and  slim,  and  ele- 
gantly painted  in  red,  and  green,  and  gold 
colors,  with  a  coat  of  varnish  on  it  that  was 
dazzling  in  the  sun.  Much  admiration  was 
caused  by  the  sled,  and  the  possessor  of  it 
was  envied  by  all  of  the  boys,  who  saw  in 
him  a  conqueror. 

John  had  set  himself  up  considerably  on 
the  strength  of  that  sled.  He  had  just  come 
from  the  metropolis,  and  was  himself  a  half 
source  of  wonder,  because  Boston  was  deemed 
very  far  off  by  us  boys  in  those  days,  and  any 
one  coming  from  there  was  rather  looked  up 
to  as  a  travelled  personage,  and  his  opinion 
was  listened  to  on  all  the  topics  that  boyhood 
was  interested  in  with  great  deference.    How 
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much  he  knew  I  He  could  tell  us  all  about 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  State  House,  and  Bos- 
ton Common ;  and  here  his  eloquence  ex- 
hausted itself  in  describing  that  splendid 
<* coasting"  place,  which  we  received  with 
open  mouths,  though  we  laughed  at  him  a 
little  in  our  sleeve  because  of  the  new  word. 
However,  we  got  over  that  in  a  little  while, 
and  '* coasting"  was  as  common  as  '* sliding" 
had  been  before. 

But  what  stories  he  told  of  his  great  ex- 
ploits with  his  sled !  —  some  of  them  very 
funny  ones,  —  and,  of  course,  we  all  believed 
them.  Any  quantity  of  other  sleds  he  had 
broken,  and  he  had  been  perfectly  terrific  in 
tripping  people  up  who  got  in  his  way,  some 
of  whom  had  escaped  but  by  the  narrowest 
chance.  Then  there  was  nothing  on  the 
'*  coast  "that  would  beat  his  sled  anywhere. 
The  boys  at  this  looked  at  their  sleds  dispart 
AginglVf  and  they  did  look  inferior  beside 
that  beautiful  fabric,  with  its  blue  silk  cord, 
seeming  like  a  hound  held  in  leash,  ready  to 
start  when  bidden.  I  should  have  said  that 
John  himself  was  a  handsome,  dashy-looking 
fellow,  and  was  of  a  class  in  life  as  far  above 
the  common  boys  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed as  his  sled  was  better  than  tfieirs;  but  there 
is  little  feeling  of  caste  among  boys,  and,  as 
he  put  on  no  airs,  he  was  gladly  welcomed  in 
th^  circle,  and  became  at  once  the  lion,  as  I 
have  intimated.  Of  course  a  sled  like  that 
could  whip  the  crowd,  and  the  honors  were 
accorded  to  its  owner  in  advance. 

At  the  foot  of  Mason's  Hill,  in  front  of  the 
jail,  was  a  high  board  fence,  made  of  boards 
laid  lengthwise,  with  several  inches'  space  be- 
tM'een  each ;  and,  in  the  big  snow-storms  'rom 
the  north-east,  the  wind  would  blow  through 
these  openings,  and  curl  the  snow  up  on  the 
inside  of  the  fence,  like  mountain  peaks,  leav- 
king  a  space  of  some  feet  between  the  t<^  and 
the  fence,  the  snow  being  blown  out  almost  to 
the  ground  below,  —  presenting  a  chasm  that 
might,  at  convenience,  be  transformed  into  a 
snow  fort,  for  attack  or  defence,  which  was 
frequently  done. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  a  hill  of  snow 
as  high  as  the  fence  had  been  formed  in  this 
manner,  that  sloped  down  gradually  on  the 
other  side,  towards  the  hill;  and  it  was  the 
ambition  of  all  to  obtain  momentum  suffi- 
cient, in  sliding  down,  to  run  up  to  the  top  of 
this  snow  mountain.  None,  however,  had  as 
yet  achieved  it. 

"  Let  the  Zephyr  try  it,  Goddard,"  said  Joe 
Burgin.    It  was  the  name  of  the  sled. 

Then  Goddard  told  us  of  his  once  sliding 
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down  Hancock  Street,  in  Boston,  and  striking 
an  old  colored  gentleman  between  the  legs, 
tipping  him  over  on  his,  Goddard's  back,  who 
carried  him,  with  his  feet  elevated  in  the  air, 
away  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  dread- 
ful fuss  they  made  about  it;  whereat  we  all 
laughed. 

**Try  her  on  the  snowdrift,"  Joe  Burgin 
again  urged. 

He  accordingly  got  on  the  sled,  after  run- 
ning a  little,  —  hardly  necessary,  for  Mason's 
Hill  was  very  steep,  and  very  icy,  —  and  down 
he  went  The  sled  flashed  along  the  coast,  in 
its  gay  colors,  like  a  brilliant  bird  on  the  wing, 
and  admiration  grew  enthusiastic  when  it  was 
seen  that  he  had  run  up  two  thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  top  of  the  drift  below.  This  was 
at  least  three  sleds'  lengths  higher  than  the 
best  had  gone.  He  came  back  flushed  with 
triumph. 

Others  followed,  doing  their  utmost;  but  he 
distanced  them  all.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement, a  new  comer  appeared  on  the  hill. 
It  was  *'  Little  Ben,"  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
because  he  was  heavier  than  any  of  us ;  and 
he  came  slowly  up  the  acclivity,  puffing  and 
blowing,  dragging  an  old  and  rough-looking 
sled  after  him,  that  seemed  made  of  slabs 
nailed  together  with  board  nails,  and  appeared 
to  shake  as  it  was  drawn  along. 

'*  Hallo,  Ben ! "  cried  a  half-dozen  voices ; 
"where  did  you  get  that  sled?  Is  it  part  of 
Noah's  ark  ?  " 

"  Guess  not,**  said  Ben ;  **  it  has  been  in  our 
family  too  long  for  that.** 

•*  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

*'  Gwine  to  slide,*'  said  he ;  '*  and,  if  you  ken 
bea'  .ler,  I  want  you  to  bring  on  your  sleds 
II. id  do  it  quick.     She  can't  wait.** 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and  Goddard 
gave  his  sled  a  twirl  round  by  the  rope,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *'  Look  at  this,  now,  stupid, 
if  you  want  to  see  a  sled,  and  take  your  dis- 
reputable thing  out  of  the  way." 

Ben  glanced  at  the  gaudy-looking  affair, 
and  smiled  in  a  manner  that  provoked  God- 
dard, who  looked  round  on  the  assembled 
crowd  for  sympathy.  They  were  all  with  him, 
and  Ben's  old  sled  was  food  for  unbounded 
ridicule. 

'*  Take  it  home  and  split  it  up,  Ben,"  said 
one. 

**  Make  a  hen-coop  of  it,"  said  another. 

*'  'TIS  big  enough  for  a  barn  door,"  said  a 
third. 

They  all  had  something  to  say,  and  they  all 
were  having  a  capital  time  at  Ben's  expense, 
when  he  said,  very  quietly,  ^ 


'*WeU,  she  isn't  very  hkiidsome,  thafs  a 
fact;  but  I  guess  she  ken  hold  her  own  agin 
any  of  you.  That  'ere  is  a  pretty  nice-looking 
sled;  but  I  guess  old  Claw-hammer  here '11 
beat  her." 

There  was  a  louder  laugh  than  ever  at  this, 
especially  at  the  name;  but  it  didn't  disturb 
him. 

'*  O,  you  can  larf,"  said  he;  "  that's  mighty 
easy ;  but  the  proof  of  the  puddin'  is  in  eatin' 
the  bag.  Bring  on  your  sleds.  Let's  see  what 
thii  fine  chap  can  do." 

So  the  Zephyr  was  put  upon  the  track  again, 
and  she  went  up  fully  a  fool  higher  than  be- 
fore, amid  the  cheers  of  the  boys. 

**  Pretty  well  done,"  said  Ben ;  "  but  now 
we  will  see  some  of  old  Claw-hammer's  p'ints. 
Go  it,  now,"  —  speaking  to  the  sled. 

He  did  not  run  at  starting,  but  threw  him- 
self upon  his  rickety  sled,  that  seemed  to  dart 
at  his  word.  Down  the  hill  he  went,  with 
startling  speed  —  down,  and  down,  and  down 
he  went,  faster  as  he  neared  the  bottom,  when, 
striking  the  hill  of  snow  below,  up  the  sled 
rose  to  the  very  top,  and  dropping  into  the 
chasm,  pitched  Ben  headlong  upon  the  fence 
beyond,  doubling  him  up,  with  the  breath 
beaten  out  of  him,  where  he  hung  a  moment 
suspended,  and  then  fell  into  the  street. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  recovered. 
The  boys  had  rushed  down  the  hill  to  help 
him  as  he  went  over,  and  he  was  greeted  with 
a  shout  of  gratulation  as  he  pulled  his  old 
sled  from  where  it  lay,  and  slid  on  it  down  the 
declivity  of  the  snow  hill.  Never  did  the 
popular  tide  turn  so  quickly.  The  old  sled 
was  seized  by  a  dozen  hands  to  draw  it  up  the 
hill;  and  the  elegant  Boston  sled,  with  all  its 
bright  hues,  faded  out  of  popular  regard,  to 
give  place  to  what  was  admitted  to  be  the 
JCin^  of  the  Coast, 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Ben,  **  you  can't 
always  tell  the  wuth  of  a  thing  by  the  outside. 
It  may  be,  like  a  singed  cat,  a  good  deal  bet* 
ter  than  it  looks." 


The  contrast  is,  in  some  respects,  very 

g^at  between  an  ancient  city,  like  Athens,  and 
many  of  our  modem  manufacturing  cities. 
Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  Bir- 
mingham, England,  had  -two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  that  busy  city  possessed  but 
a  single  statue.  Athens,  which  never  had  half 
the  population  of  Birmingham,  probably  had 
a  statue  or  a  monument  for  every  fifty  inhab- 
itants. In  the  best  days  of  Rome  the  propor- 
tion was  nearly  the  same.  ^ 
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BrtheAatfaor  of  '*Tlie  Cabin  on  the  Prairie,*'  and  "The 
Yoiii%  Pioneen.' 


II 


n.    THE  BQUATTEB'S  ABVICiO. 

JOHN  WORDSWORTH  was  a  well-formed, 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  in  spite  of  the  ox- 
whip  he  awkwardly  flourished,  and  the  soiled 
and  patched  working  suit  he  wore.  '  Even  the 
plodding,  slow-thinking  cattle  he  guided  knew 
that  driving  them  was  new  business  to  him ; 
and,  like  certain  other  "eye-servants,"  they 
took  advantage  of  his  greenness,  and  loitered 
nnpardonably  in  their  tasks.  If  he  wished 
them  to  "gee"  they  would  "haw,"  and  in- 
stead of  hurrying  they  would  stand  still. 

But  Whiteface  and  Brindle  were  not  the 
only  ones  under  his  authority  that  gave  him 
troable.  There  was  of  late  rebellion  in  the 
family  circle.     Let  us  explain. 

Bfr.  Wordsworth  had  formerly  resided  in 
one  of  the  New  England  States,  and  was  an 
influential  citizen.  Under  the  many  admir- 
able religious  influences  in  which  the  forma- 
tive years  of  his*  life  were  passed,  he  had 
dereloped  into  a  reliable,  straightforward, 
valuable  character,  with  this  flaw :  he  was  set 
and  stem.  He  had  been  a  common-school 
teacher,  accustomed  to  enforce  the  strictest 
discipline.  Respected,  feared,  obeyed,  but  not 
loved.  Unfortunate  the  youngster  that  blun- 
dered, faltered,  whispered,  dropped  a  pencil, 
moved  unbidden,  idled  under  his  reign.  Woe 
to  the  girl  or  boy  who,  in  an  unguarded 
mood,  betrayed  a  symptom  of  "  innate  sin," 
or  of  human  infirmity!  He  opened  each 
day's  exercises  with  readings  from  the  gentle 
precepts  of  the  Gospels,  and  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies ;  and  then,  how  stringent 
the  laws  he  laid  down,  and  what  punish- 
ments he  inflicted! 

Mr.  Wordsworth  was  conscientious  in  all 
this,  and  was  nearly  as  rigid  and  exacting  in 
the  government  of  his  household.  The  three 
eldest  children  were  good  and  obedient ;  but 
the  fourth  child,  when  about  fifteen,  became 
itrangelj  perverse.  He  was  a  noble- looking, 
manly  boy,  of  large  frame  and  great  physi- 
cal strength,  the  pride  of  his  acquaintances, 
and  singularly  efficient  in  whatever  he  at- 
tempted to  do. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  "  getting  expanded  " 
by  going  west.  There  are  two  sorts  of  ex- 
pansion. One,  when  a  little,  mean,  selfish 
heart  becomes  generous;  the  other,  when  a 
lax  nature  becomes  too  lax  for  wholesome  re- 
straint in  doctrine  and  duty.    But  Mr.  Words- 


worth was  simply  narrow.  What  ^ould  be 
the  eflect  of  prairie  life  on  him  ?  As  for  his 
youngest  son,  Arthur,  the  uneasiness  under 
restraint  which  began  to  show  itself  east, 
broke  out  in  strong  defiance,  west.  Of  late 
his  ^111  had  risen  in  undisguised  opposition 
to  his  father's,  and  he  boldly  indicated  his  de- 
termination to  submit  no  longer  to  the  pater^ 
nal  control,  which  had  become  to  him  a  serVile 
yoke.  The  father,  however;  relaxed  not  his 
commands,  and  resolved  to  conquer  his  son's 
insubordination,  if  it  need  be  by  force.  An 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself  in  some  act 
of  disobedience.  The  son  was  unyielding. 
The  father  decided  to  administer  corporal 
pnnishment. 

"Take  off  your  coat,  sif!**  said  he,  in  a 
tone  not  to  be  mistaken. 

It  was  a  terrible  scene,  as  sire  and  son  — 
the  former,  with  knit  brow  and  rod  in  hand ; 
the  latter,  tall  as  his  father,  his  arms  folded, 
his  full,  dark  eye  flashing  defiance  —  stood 
gazing  at  each  other. 

"Take  off  your  coat,  sir!"  repeated  Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

The  son  still  stood  glaring  at  his  father  with 
a  hard,  daring,  passionate  expression,  omi- 
nous of  serious  trouble. 

The  mother  was  in  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  she  feared,  she  knew  not  what.  Would 
Arthur  be  provoked  to  strike  his  own  father? 
Would  he  scorn  all  authority,  and  forsake 
home,  and  wander  in  paths  of  sin,  as  other 
angered,  hardened  children  had  done?  With 
feminine  tact,  she  stepped  quickly  in,  and 
gently  interposed  between  the  irate  father  and 
wrathful  son. 

"  Your  father  requests  you  to  take  off  your 
coat,  my  child,"  said  she,  soothingly ;  "  surely 
you  can  do  so  small  a  thing  as  that !  " 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied,  instantly  softened-, 
"  if  that  is  all,  I  can  do  that;  it  was  the  flog- 
ging to  which  I  objected." 

And  off  went  the  garment ;  and  the  father, 
wisely  willing  to  let  the  matter  pass,  accepted 
the  half-way  submission  brought  about  by  the 
prudent  wife. 

One  day,  soon  after  this  incident,  one  of  the 
brothers  came  in  from  the  field  and  complained 
that  Arthur  had  left  the  work  and  gone  fish- 
ing. 

"  Whom  did  he  go  with  ?  "  asked  the  mother, 
tremulously. 

"  With  the  Smith  boys,*'  was  the  reply. 

"  Some  of  the  worst  young  men  in  the  set- 
tlement I  "  sighed  the  father.  "  What  does 
lead  Arthur  to  be  so  wilful  and  reckless?  " 

But  the  late  scene  had  taught  them  a  les- 
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son ;  and  when,  late  at  night,  the  truant  re- 
turned, they  said  little,  and  suffered  him  to  go 
to  bed  without  a  word  of  reproach. 

As  for  the  father,  he  could  not  sleep  for  sor- 
row of  heart. 

The  prospect  was  indeed  gloomy.  From 
disregard  to  parental  authority,  Arthur  grew 
to  have  a  distaste  for  industry ;  home  and  its 
restraints  were  irksome  to  him;  farm  labor 
was  unendurable;  the  once  smart,  aspiring, 
energetic  boy  liked  now  to  loaf  in  the  gro- 
cery, listening  to  the  low,  profane  loungers, 
or  spend  his  hours  with  a  rough  gang  of  boys, 
who  scourged  the  settlement.  Expostulation 
irritated  him.  and  punishment  provoked  him 
to  evil.     What  could  be  done?  % 

**  That  boy  is  determined  to  go  to  ruin !  *' 
exclaimed  the  father,  bitterly.  **  I  have  done 
all  /could.  God  only  can  save  him;  I  shall 
pray  that  he  will,  if  it  must  be  through  suf- 
fering I " 

Law,  restraint,  reproach,  punishment,  force, 
suffering!  Was  there  no  better  way?  What, 
then,  does  the  Cross  mean  ? 

The  father  offended  and  gp-ieved,  and  the 
son  stubborn,  there  was  little  happy  inter- 
course between  them,  the  alienation  being 
strengthened  when  Arthur  again  forsook  his 
work  for  pleasure.  The  father  and  two  of 
the  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Arthur,  had  gone 
three  miles  out  on  the  prairie,  haying.  The 
season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  there  was 
danger  that  not  enough  would  be  secured  to 
keep  the  cattle  through  the  coming  winter. 
Besides,  there  were  signs  of  rain.  Mr.  Words- 
worth was  enfeebled  by  a  "  weak  chest,"  on 
account  chiefly  of  which  pulmonary  difHculty 
he  had  exchanged  the  counting-room  of  the 
city  for  the  frontier.  Haying  was  too  hard 
for  him,  and  he  made  slow  progress.  But,  in 
the  most  critical  time,  when  it  was  all-im- 
portant that  the  generous  swaths  of  sun-and- 
wind  dried  grass  should  be  stacked,  to  protect 
it  from  the  gathering  storm,  Arthur,  seeing  a 
party  of  his  companions  passing,  threw  down 
his  fork  and  joined  them. 

That  afternoon,  as  the  father,  with  droop- 
ing head,,sadly  followed  the  hay-cart  home,  in 
the  edge  of  the  settlement,  on  the  doorstep 
of  his  unsightly  cabin  sat  its  proprietor, 
smoking  his  blackened  stump  of  a  pipe. 

**  Good  evening,"  said  he,  in  the  easy,  in- 
dependent way  of  /the  western  squatter. 
**  Where's  Arthur?  " 

Mr.  Wordsworth  frankly  answered  his  ques- 
tion. 

"  So  you  don't  jistly  know  what  to  do  with 
the  youngster,  eh?     I  ken  tell  yetf  easy  as 


nothin*.  Fve  ben  thinkin*  that  matter  over  a 
little,  yer  see.  An'  it's  my  mind  you've  kipt 
'  the  lad  a  mighty  sight  too  strict.  Why,  man, 
every  human  critter,  little  an'  big,  has  a  mind 
of  kis  own,  .and  yer  can't  trample  it  out  by  yer 
rules  an'  regerlations,  —  if  'tis  yer  own  boy. 
Prayin',  and  goin'  ter  mectin',  an'  jawin',  is  all 
good  enough  in  its  place;  but  how'd  you  feel 
when  you  was  young?  Didn't  yer  want  some 
time  ter  yerself  for  play,  an'  amusement,  an* 
the  like?  Now,  jist  stop  looking  so  huffy 
when  you  meet  yer  boy,  and  clap  him  on  the 
shoulder,  with  a  smile  on  yer  face,  and  say, 
'  Arthur,  my  lad,  jist  give  us  a  lift,  like  a  man 
as  yer  are,  on  the  work ;  an'  then,  if  yer  want 
a  little  spendin'  money,  or  a  day  for  huntin', 
we'll  make  it  all  right.'  Jist  try  it,  neighbor, 
—  'twon't  cost  much,  —  an*  my  word  for  it, 
Arthur's  not  the  boy  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
father's  kindness.  '  More  flies  caught  with 
molasses  than  vinegar,'  my  way  of  thinkin'  I  " 

Mr.  Wordsworth  glanced  at  the  squatter's 
*' responsibilities,"  whooping,  fighting,  turn- 
ing summersaults;*  dirty,  ungainly,  disre- 
spectful, shiftless,  bad-tempered  —  a  whole 
flock  of  them  playing  and*  idling  about  the 
loggery. 

**  Jist  so,  neighbor,"  said  the  squatter,  inter- 
preting his  thoughts;  '* I  gives  mine  /oo  muck 
molasses.  I  don't  pretind  to  be  perfict  any 
more  than  you     No  offence  I " 

**  None  whatever,"  was  the  polite  reply ;  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth  pursued  his  way,  lost  in 
thought. 

That  night,  afler  the  children  had  retired, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  said  to  his  wife,  — 

''Something  must  be  done  to  get  Arthur 
away  from  his  bad  associates,  and  to  restore 
our  influence  over  him." 

Mrs.  Wordsworth  assented. 

"  Work,"  he  continued,  **  is  drudgery  to  him 
now.  He  seems  to  lack  motive.  Perhaps  the 
fault  is  partly  in  me.  I  may  have  required  too 
much  of  him.  A  fine  school  is  in  progress  a 
short  journey  in  Iowa;  how  would  it  do  to 
send  him  there?  It  would  give  him  excellent 
advantages,  and  be  a  pleasant  and  improving 
change.  I  am  not  able  to  bear  the  expense, 
and  cannot  well  spare  him  from  the  work; 
but  it  may  be  that  if  we  make  a  sacrifice  for 
his  good,  we  shall  save  him  from  ruin,  and  win 
back  his  lost  affection." 

Next  morning,  as  Arthur  was  sullenly  leav- 
ing the  cabin,  the  mother  laid  her  hand  lov- 
ingly on  his  arm,  and  said,  — 

**  Do  you  know,  Arthur,  dear,  what  a 
charming  surprise  we  have  for  you  ?  Your 
father  thinks  it  too  bad  to  keep  you  tied  down 
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to  dradgerj  on  the  farm,  when  you  have  such 
t  good  mind  for  study,  and  he  wants  you  to 

attend  school  at  E the  coming  term.      I 

will  get  your  clothes  ready,  so  you  can  start 
neat  and  comfortable." 

And  for  the  ensuing  week,  Arthur,  as  he 
lay^  at  night  resting  on  his  modest  couch, 
conld,  till  late,  hear  the  click,  click,  of  his 
mother's  shears,  as  she  energetically  cut  and 
stitched  for  him. 

Then,  everything  being  ready,  the  father 
accompanied  him  to  the  seminary,  helped  him 
select  his  room,  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
teachers,  and  embracing  and  kissing  him, 
bade  him  a  loving  farewell. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  Mr.  ahd  Mrs. 
Words«vorth  were  sitting  quietly  together, 
after  the  children  were  in  bed.  The  wife  was 
busy  with  her  needle,  while  the  husband  read 
from  his  familiar  eastern  paper.  They  heard 
the  gate  open  and  shut;  a  quick  tread,  and 
the  door  opened ;  and,  to  their  astonishment, 
Arthur  stood  before  them. 

"  0,  mother,"  cried  he,  his  face  pale  with 
emotion,  **  I've  come  home  to  ask  you  and 
father  to  forgive  me  for 'being  so  wicked  and 
disobedient.** 

"Welcome,  my  son,"  replied  the  father, 
with  choked  utterance. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  father?  "  pleaded  the 
penitent,  humbled  son.  **  Can  you  forgive 
me?" 

•*  With  all  my  heart,  my  child,"  answered 
the  father,  with  streaming  eyes. 

Arthur,  it  appeared,  had  walked  home  to 
make  his  confession. 

It  was  a  joyful  hour  in  the  home  of  the 
Wordsworth  s.  Perplexity,  sorrow,  estrange- 
ment, had  fled.  How  light  were  the  father's 
and  mother's  hearts  1  And  as  for  Arthur,  as 
he  looked  forth  over  the  wide-stretching 
prairie,  it  seemed  as  if  each  bright  flower 
nodded  approval,  that  the  birds  sang  the 
praise-notes  he  longed  to  raise,  and  the  blue 
iky  reflected  his  joy  I 

"And,"  said  Mr.  Wordsworth,  narrating 
the  happy  event,  "I  had  for  years  thought 
only  of  the  precept  addressed  to  my  child, 
*  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,*  but  had 
forgotten  that  other  joined  to  it,  *And,  ye 
fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath, 
lest  they  be  discouraged.'  The  squatter  un- 
derstood mv  case." 


Always  remember  that  the  duty  of 

obeying  is  no  less  of  divine  appointment  than 
the  authority  of  commanding. 


TALES  OP  ABTOIEHT  DATS. 

HBBO  AND  IiEASDEB,  OB  TBUS 
liOVXS  BUNS  DESP. 

BY  CARL  CARSON. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  cities,  in  an. 
cient  times,  was  Sestos,  situated  in 
Thrace,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.  It 
was  a  strongly-fortified  place,  and  commanded, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  narow  channel  on 
which  it  stood.  It  has  been  rendered  famous 
by  two  events,  namely,  the  story  of  two  lovers. 
Hero  and  Leander,  and  the  passage  of  the 
vast  armament  of  Xerxes,  oi:\  his  way  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  Greece. 

I  must  relate  to  my  readers  only  the  first  of 
these  events.  At  Sestos  was  a  magnificent 
temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  or  the  goddess 
of  love.  The  sacrifices  offered  up  there 
were  always  made  by  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  young  maidens,  usually  chosen  from  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  families  who  dwelt 
around.  According  to  an  old  law,  these  maid- 
ens—  who  received  the  name  of  priestesses 
—  were  never  allowed  to  marry.  And  in  case 
one  should  violate  this  law,  she  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death,  usually  by  being  buried 
alive.  This  was  a  very  unnatural  commandi 
and  only  to  be  expected  of  such  a  supersti- 
tious race  as  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Virgil,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  poems,  tells  us 
that  *'Love  conquers  all  things:  then  let  us 
yield  to  Lovel"  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  Hero,  a  lovely  priestess  at 
Sestos,  should  be  enamoured  of  a  noble  youth, 
whose  name  was  Leander. 

He  lived  at  Abydos,  just  across  the  channel, 
and  used  to  call  upon  his  lady  as  often  as  the 
nights  came  round.  He  was  a  magnificent- 
looking  fellow,  tall  and  manly,  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  intelligence,  and  an  eye 
possessed  of  singular  fascination.  He  was 
always  very  tidy  and  neat  about  his  dress, 
always  had  his  locks  combed  up  in  the  latest 
fashion,  and  delicately  perfumed  with  the 
choicest  ointments. 

Do  you  ask  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
cross  the  channel  and  return  the  same  night? 
The  distance  was  computed  a.t/our  miles,  and 
there  being  no  boat  at  hand,  and  no  bridge, 
the  poor  fellow  used  to  S7vtm  across ;  and  the 
passage  occupied,  perhaps,  an  hour  and  a 
half.  What  will  the  boys  say  to  that?  Only 
think  of  exercising  in  the  cold  water  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  keeping  it  up  night  after 
night.  I  have  heard  of  instances,  before  now, 
of  gallant  young  gentlemen  starting  off,  on 
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the  coldest  winter  nights,  to  travel  four  miles, 
just  to  see  the  ones  they  loved.  And  although 
they  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  the  fair  maid- 
ens, it  took  considerable  time  to  thaw  their 
ears,  or  their  noses,  before  proceeding  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  courtship.  And,  alas !  the 
old  clodc  would  strike  twelve  before  they  had 
hardly  become  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
then  poor  John  —  whose  words  were  some- 
thing like  a  continued  story  —  was  forced  to 
leave,  and  retrace  his  gloomy  path. 

But  only  think  of  Leander  I  He  swam  four 
miles  to  see  her  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly. 
And  she,  in  return  for  his  attention,  when  the 
moon  failed  to  give  her  light,  used  to  stand 
upon  the  shore,  and  sometimes  on  a  lofty  tow- 
er, holding  a  burning  torch  in  her  hand.  She 
did  this,  no  matter  what  was  the  wind  or  weath- 
er. Many  a  fair  beauty  stands  at  the  window, 
waiting  for  the  footsteps  of  her  lover ;  and  one, 
I  believe,  met  him  in  the  lane,  when  the  clock 
struck  nine.  But' the  unhappy  Hero — such 
was  her  love  —  waited  at  all  times,  in  constant 
fear  of  being  detected  and  being  put  to  death. 

But  such  devotion  was  not  always  to  con- 
tinue. The  Fates  were  probably  angry  with 
their  clandestine  affection,  and  were  bent  on 
bringing  it  to  an  end. 

One  night  a  tempest  arose.  The  very  ele- 
ments rolled  and  crashed  together.  The  rain 
ibll  in  torrents,  and  the  winds,  coming  from 
the  north,  twisted  the  sturdy  oaks  in  the  for- 
est and  lashed  the  waters  into  roaring  billows. 
Leander  stood  upon  the  shore.  He  saw  the 
torch  of  his  lady-love  blazing  in  the  distance. 
He  longed  to  be  with  her,  and  to  relate  the 
old,  old  story.  But  the  storm!  Would  he 
think  of  crossing  the  Channel  on  such  a  night? 
Would  he  be  so  foolish  as  to  run  headlong 
Into  danger,  perhaps  to  his  death  ?  His  love 
was  too  earnest,  too  strong.  It  prompted  him 
to  go,  and  go  he  did. 

He  had  almost  reached  the  opposite  shore : 
but  his  strength  gave  way,  and  forever  he 
sank  beneath  the  boiling  waves.  Poor  Hero ! 
she  saw  him  vanish ;  her  heart  was  broken. 
And  with  a  piteous  cry  she  hur^d  herself  from 
the  tower,  and  also  perished  in  the  sea.  Thus 
the  old  couplet,  which  says, — 


"  When  beauty  loves  the  true,  the  noble,  braver 
How  oft  together  find  they  common  grave  I 
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Perhaps  some  one  of  my  young  readers  may 
doubt  the  statement  that  Leander  swam  four 
miles  at  one  time.  Though  wonderful.  It  is 
not  improbable ;  for  Lord  Byron,  the  English 
poet,  swam  across  the  same  place,  not  many 
years  ago,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  in 
perfect  safety. 


HELLIE'B.  VIOTORT. 

BY  MRS.   C.  A.   STODDARD. 

NELLIE  PRESTON  was  a  bright,  intelli- 
gent girl  of  fourteen,  amiable  and  ambi- 
tious, the  joy  of  her  parents,  the  pride  of  her 
teacher,  and  far  advanced  in  all  her  studies 
except  arithmetic. 

**  O,  mother!"  she  exclaimed,  frequently. 
**  This  is  the  day  for  the  black-board ;  a  black 
day  to  me!  I  hate  arithmetic!  I  wish  the 
multiplication  table  had  never  been  invented ! 
There  is  not  such  an  expressive  verse  in  the 
world,  as  the  old  one,  — 

'  **  Multiplication  is  vexatkn, 
Division  is  as  bad. 
The  Rule  of  Three  doth  puzzle  ro^ 
And  Practice  drives  me  mad.'* 

Mrs.  Preston  sometimes  reproved  her  for  her 
vehemence;  sometimes  soothed,  and  some- 
times encouraged  her ;  but  finding  her  more 
and  more  excited,  she  addressed  her  one  dajr^ 
gravely  and  anxiously,  — 

"  My  daughter,  you  make  me  unhappy  by 
these  expressions.  I  am  aware  that  many 
minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  learn  numbers 
slowly;  but  that  close  attention  and  persever- 
ance can  conquer  even  natural  defects,  hat 
been  often  proved.  If  you  pass  over  a  rale 
carelessly,  and  say  you  comprehend  it,  from 
want  of  energy  to  grasp  it,  you  will  never 
learn,  and  your  black  days,  when  you  become 
a  woman,  and  have  responsibilities,  will  in- 
crease. I  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  for 
I  had  the  same  natural  aversion  to  arithmetic 
as  yourself.  Unfortunately  for  me,  a  school- 
mate, quick  at  figures,  shared  my  desk;  we 
had  no  black-boards  then,  and  she  M*as  kind, 
or  unkind,  enough  to  work  out  my  sums  for 
me.  The  consequence  is,  that  I  have  suffered 
repeatedly  in  my  purse  and  in  my  feelings  for 
my  ignorance.  Even  now  I  am  obliged  to 
apply  to  your  father  in  the  most  trifling 
calculations,  and  you  must  have  sometimes 
noticed  my  mortification  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  look  to  you  for  assistance,''  con- 
tinued she,  affectionately,  to  Nellie.  ''You 
have  every  advantage;  your  mind  is  active, 
and  in  other  respects  disciplined,-  and  I  am 
sure  your  good  heart  will  prompt  you  ia 
aiding  me." 

Nellie's  eyes  looked  a  good  resolution ;  she 
kissed  her  mother,  and  commenced  her  les- 
sons with  the  right  feelings.  Instead  of  being 
angry  with  her  teacher  and  herself,  because 
everything  was  not  plain,  she  tried  to  clear 
her  brow,  and  attend  to  the  subject  calmly. 

Success  crowned  her  efforts,  while,  added  to 
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the  pleasure  of  acquisition,  she  began  to  ez>> 

perience  the  higher  joy  of  self-conquest,  and 

her  mother's  approbation.  She  gave  herself 
op  for  two  jears  to  diligent  study,  and  con- 
quered at  length  the  higher  branches  of  arith- 
metic. 

Nellie,  the  eldest  of  three  children,  had  been 
bom  to  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  scarcely  an 
uogratified  want  had  shaded  her  sunny  brow. 
Mr.  Preston  was  a  merchant  of  respectable 
connections;  but  in  the  height  of  his  prospei^ 
itj,  one  of  those  failures  took  place  which 
occur  in  commerce,  and  his  affairs  became 
foddenly  involved  in  the  shock  which  is  often 
felt  so  far  in  the  mercantile  chain. 

A  nervous  temperament  and  delicate  system 
were  soon  sadly  wrought  upon  by  the  misfor- 
tune, and  his  mind,  perplexed  and  harassed, 
seemed  to  lose  its  clearness  in  calculation,  and 
its  happy  view  of  life.  Nellie  was  at  this  pe- 
riod seventeen  years  of  age,  her  understand- 
ing clear  and  vigorous,  her  passions  disci- 
plined, and  her  faculties  resting,  like  a  young 
&wn,  for  a  sudden  bound. 

It  was  a  cold  autumn  evening;  the  children 
were  beguiling  themselves  with  wild  gambols 
tboutthe  parlor;  Mr.  Preston  sat  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  gazing  on  an  accumulat- 
ed pile  of  ledgers  and  papers ;  Mrs.  Preston 
was  busily  sewing;  and  Nellie,  with  her  fin- 
gert  between  the  leaves  of  a  closed  book,  sat 
anxiously  regarding  her  father. 

"Those  children  distract  me,"  said  Mr. 
Preston,  peevishly. 

**  Hush,  Edward !  Come  here,  Mary !  '*  said 
Mrs.  Preston,  gently;  and  taking  one  on  her 
lap,  and  another  by  her  side,  she  whispered 
1  little  story,  and  put  them  to  bed. 

When  Mrs.  Preston  left  the  room,  Nellie 
r  laid  aside  her  book,  and  stood  by  her  father. 

^Don*t  disturb  me,  child,**  said  he,  roughly. 
Then,  recollecting  himself,  he  waved  his  hand 
gently  for  her  to  retire,  and  continued,  '*  Do 
not  feel  hurt,  dear,  with  my  abruptness.  I  am 
perplexed  with  these  complicated  accounts." 

**  Father,"  said  Nellie,  hesitatingly,  and 
blushing,  *'I  think  I  could  assist  you,  if  you 
would  permit  me." 

"  You,  my  love  1 "  exclaimed  he,  laughing ; 
"these  papers  would  puzzle  a  deeper  head 
than  yours." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  dear  father,"  said 
Nellie,  modestly;  '*but  when  Mr.  Williams 
gave  me  my  last  lesson,  he  said  — ;" 

'*  What  did  he  say?"  asked  Mr.  Preston,  en- 
couragingly. 

"  He  said,"  answered  Nellie,  blushing  more 
deeply,  '*  that  I  was  a  better  accountant  than 


most  merchants.  And  J  do  believe,  father," 
continued  she,  earnestly,  ''that  if  you  would 
allow  me,  I  could  assist  you." 

Mr.  Preston  smiled  sadly,  but,  to  encourage 
her  desire  of  usefulness,  opened  his  accounts. 
Insensibly  he  found  his  daughter  following 
him  in  the  labyrinth  of  numbers. 

Nellie,  with  a  fixed  look  and  clear  eye,  her 
cheek  kindling  with  interest,  and  her  pencil 
in  hand,  listened  to  him.  Mrs.  Preston  en- 
tered on  tiptoe,  and  seated  herself  softly  at  her 
sewing.  The  accounts  became  more  and  more 
complicated. 

Mr.  Preston,  with  his  practised  habit,  and 
Nellie,  with  her  quick  intellect  and  ready  will, 
followed  them  up  with  fidelity.  The  unex- 
pected sympathy  of  his  daughter  gave  him 
new  life.  Time  flew  unheeded,  and  the  clock 
struck  twelve. 

*'Wife,"  said  he,  suddenly,  ''matters  are 
not  as  desperate  as  I  feared.  If  this  girl  gives 
me  a  few  more  hours  like  these,  I  shall  be  in 
a  new  world." 

'*  My  beloved  child  I "  said  Mrs.  Preston^ 
pressing  Nellie*s  fresh  cheek  to  hers. 

Nellie  retired,  commended  herself  to  Godf 
and  slept  profoundly.  The  next  morning, 
after  again  seeking  his  blessing,  she  repaired 
to  her  father;  and  again,  day  after  day,  with 
untiring  patience,  went  through  the  details  of 
his  books,  copied  the  accounts  in  a  fair  hand» 
nor  left  him  until  his  brow  was  smoothed,  and 
the  phantom  of  bankruptcy  had  disappeared. 

A  day  passed  by,  and  Nellie  looked  contem- 
plative and  absorbed.    At  length  she  said,  — 

*'  Father,  you  complain  that  you  cannot  af- 
ford another  clerk  at  present.  You  have  tried 
me,  and  find  me  worth  something.  I  will  keep 
your  books  until  your  affairs  are  regulated, 
and  you  may  give  me  a  little  salary  to  furnish 
shells  for  my  cabinet." 

Mr.  Preston  accepted  her  offer  with  a  caress 
and  a  smile.  Nellie's  cabinet  increased  in 
value ;  and  the  beautiful  female  handwriting 
in  her  father's  books  was  a  subject  of  interest 
and  curiosity  to  his  mercantile  friends.  Nellie 
had  accomplished  a  victory,  and  was  rewarded. 


Th»  wise  man   Hillel  compared  the 

virtue  of  patience  to  one  of  earth's  most  pre- 
cious jewels.  "Pressed  down  by  rocks  and 
sand,  it  rests  within  the  dark  lap  of  earth. 
Although  no  beam  of  light  can  approach 
the  precious  jewel,  yet  it  shineth  still  in  un- 
fading beauty  —  a  child  of  the  heavenly  light, 
which  it  faithfully  treasures  up  within  its  own 
bosom." 
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HOW  THET  LIVE  IN  AT.  ABIT  A. 

BY  OHB.  WHO   MAS  TRIBD   IT. 

IT  ii  not  GO  manj'  inonttiB  ago  but  that  the 
scene  is  fresh  in  mind,  tt  wbb  one  of  the 
few  timcB  in  my  life  when  ■sort  of  "  home- 
tick  "  feeling  crept  unpleasantly  over  me,  and  1 
wished  myself  back  among  my  friende  in  the 
Stales.  A  winter  in  Alaska  had  been  n  joyous 
anticipation,  for  it  had,  in  imagination,  an 
odor  of  wild  life,  natural  beauty,  simplicity, 
wholesome  weather  even  if  cold,  and  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  the  promise  of  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  adventure  to  narrate  to  wonder- 
ing listeners.  I  fancied  that  to  begin  a  story 
with  "  Wiem/tvai  in  Alaska,"  Sic,  would  be 
*  glory  worth  all  it  cost.  But  rosy  anticipa- 
tions were  somewhat  chilled  by  the  realities 
of  a  winter  sojourn;  and  when  the  novelty  of 
Alaska  life  was  over,  and  the  monotonous 
days  and  nights  rolled  slowly  round,  I  sighed 
for  home  like  a  homesick  school-boy. 

The  night  had  been  cold,  and  fur^clad  Kal- 
makoff  predicted  a  colder  morrow.  A  good 
fire  blazed  on  the  earth,  in  the  centre  of 
the  half-underground  hut;  and,  as  1  lay  rolled 
in  my  blanket,  one  end  of  which  was  sewed  up 
like  a  bag,  in  which  tired  and  chilled  feet  soon 
became  warm  and  rested,  I  watched  the  smoke 
•lowly  crawling  out  through  the  small  hole  in 
Ihe  roof,  and  lazily  wondered  what  became  of 
it  out  in  the  frosty  air.  I  was  comfortable, 
but  lonesome;  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 


half  dozen  Indians  who  lay  around  the  lire 
was  not  inspiriting.  On  my  hands  and  knees 
—  for  the  passage-way  allowed  no  other  [>os- 
ture  —  1  made  my  way  to  the  entrance  to  the 
hut,   moved   the    bearskin   that  excluded  the 

T  air,  and  passing  into  the  little  rough 
shed  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  which 
protected  the  entrance,  I  looked  out  upon  the 

e.  Snow  and  icel  nothing  more!  The 
sledges  were  hauled  up  snugly,  the  boats  were 

rely  fastened,  so  that  neither  wind  nor 
dog  could  move  them.     There  was  an  omi- 

9  crashing  sound  of  masses  of  ice  piling 

n  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  —  but  by  this 
time  I  felt  the  unmistakable  prickly  sensation 
in  my  cheeks,  with  which  all  arctic  travellers 
ire  only  too  familiar,  and  I  retreated  to  the 
nside  of  the  hut,  and  carefully  replacing  the 
bearskin,  sat  down  on  the  ground  by  the  warm 
and  looking  leisurely,  if  not  dozily,  at 
each  person  and  thing  in  that  singular  abode, 
[  contrasted  the  Alaska  mode  of  living  with 
that  in  my  own  New  England. 

Perhaps  I  felt  the  situation  more  keenly  be- 
muse I  had  but  recently  left  the  comfortable, 
tithough  rude,  buildings  of  Fort  Yukon,  which 
low,  in  a  morbid  recollection,  seemed  to  con- 
:ain  all  the  comforts  of  civilization.  The  full- 
page  picture  gives  a  good  idea  of  this  trading 
post,  soon  to  be  an  important  location,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

~  It  what  of  the  dwellings?  The  accom- 
panying  picture    is  ■  good  winter  view  of 


WOLASATUX,    BaRRABORA. 
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Woluatux,  "barmbora,"  ■  house  where 
I  pasied  many  lonesome,  but  really  com- 
fortable weeks.    The  entrance  is  through 
Iheoutershed,  within  which  is  a  narrow 
pissage-way,  not  high  enough  for  stand- 
ing; It  the  end  ofthis  passage-way  hangs 
1  beai^skin,  and  pushing  this  aside,  and 
nawling  some  distance  on   hands  and 
knees,  you  enter  the  room,  which  an- 
twers  all  purposes  for  living,  sleeping, 
and  every  kind  o[  work.     The   room   is 
ibout  eight  feet  high  in  the  centre ;  but, 
w  deep  is  the  cicavation  in  the  ground, 
lltit  the   eaves   are   seldom  more  than 
Ihree  or  four   feet    above    the   surface. 
The  floor  is   earth,   well   trodden    and 
hird.    In  the   middle  a  few  stones  are 
usually  placed,  and  the  Rre  built.     Two 
logt  divide  the   floor  into  three  areas. 
Dearly  equal  in  size;  and  the  outer  sec- 
tiont  are  occupied  in  the  daytime   i'ar 
working  and  sitting,  and  at  night  for  sleep- 
ing.   Sometimes    the   floor    is  covered   with 
ttrav,  and  with  spruce  boughs,  and  mate  woven 
from  long  grass.     The  beds  are  simply  deer 
and  rabbit  skins,  sewed  together,  and  rolled 
vp  and  put  out  of  the  way,  encept  when  wanted 
forus«.    In  these  houses  the  people  are  warm 
and  comfortable;  and   what  higher  aim   has 
an  Alaska  natlvel     Here  they  can  make  their 
•now-shoea    «nd    their    stout-  dog- ha  messes, 
their  lith-lines  and  their  traps,  and  nearly  all 
the  necessities  of  their  simple  modes  of  living. 
The  American  sailors  and  traders  will  carry 
into  Alaska  a  thousand  conveniences  of  civil- 
ized life,  but  as  yet  the  natives  are  tenacious 
of  their  habits. 

Until  very  recently  they  kindled  their  fires 
tiih  an  apparatus  made  on  the  principle  of  a 
Eddie-bow  drill.  This  consists  of  a  piece  of 
bone  or  ivory,  with  a  smnll  hollow  in  it;  a 
little  dry,  soft  wood,  or  tinder;  a  pencil- 
thaped  piece  of  dry,  hard  wood,  and  a  bow, 
with  a  loose  string.  The  process  of  kin- 
dling a  fire  is  this :  The  ivory  piece  is  held 
between  the  teeth,  with  one  end  of  the  penci' 
£tted  into  the  hollow  place;  a  turn  of  the 
bow-string  istaken  ^^_^___^__^^ 
around  the  pencil, 
and  the  piece  of 
md  wood  is  held 
in  the  left  hand. 
The  pencil  being 
held  firmly  against 
Hk  ivory,  and  the  /" 
ived  rapidly   H 
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ly  turning  pencil  soon  starts  a  fire.  Flint 
and  steel  are  now  largely  used. 

But,  whatever  improvements  civilization 
may  bring  to  Alaska,  modes  of  travel  must 
remain  much  the  same  in  many  respects.  For 
instance,  what  will,  or  can,  take  the  place  of 
the  snow-shoes,  for  the  foot  traveller?  There 
are  different  kinds  in  use,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving,  and  varying  in  length  from 
thirty  inches  to  nearly  six  feel. 

The     glaring    reflection    of  , 


the   S 


1  the  s 


zling  to  the  eyes;  and  the  na- 
tives and  others  use  goggles 
made  of  soft  wood,  cut  to  fit 
the  face,  and  tied  with  a  sinew  ' 
or  skin-string  behind  the 
head.  One  or  two  slits  are 
made  lengthwise  for  vision, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  little 
"ledge"  or  ridge  above  the 
slit,  to  serve  as  a  shade.  The 
inside  is  blackened  with  char- 
coal. They  do  not  add  to  the 
wearer's  beauty,  but  they  are 
useful.  I  found  them  better 
even  than  the  green  glasses 
which  are  seen  in  the  States. 
The  accompanying  cut  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  shape  of  these 
Indian  goggles. 

With  eyes  thus  protected, 
and  with  feet  floundering 
about  in  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  nearly  six  feet  long, 
the  new  comer  will  find  hi* 
mind  so  much  occupied  with     Goucles. 
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hie  two  extremet  that  he  will  think  of  little 

The  Gled»,  or  tledges,  of  Alaska  are  indii- 
pensable.  There  are  various  pattemi,  accord- 
ing to  the  use*  to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 
The  sled  used  by  the  Hudson  Ba/  Company 
is  made  of  three  birch  boards,  about  twelve 
feet  long.  These  are  cut  thin  at  one  end, 
about  three  feet  of  which  are  bent  over,  and 
lashed  and  covered  with  raw  hide  to  keep  them 
in  place.  Inside  of  this  curve  the  traveller 
carries  hit  kettle.     Cross-pieces   fasten  the 


boards  together.  The  load  is  placed  Id  a 
large  bag,  made  of  dressed  moose-skia,  and  - 
is  fastened  to  the  sled  by  a  network  of  raw- 
hide lines.  A  line,  called  a  tail-line,  is  at- 
tached to  the  head  of  the  sled,  and  is  tied  to 
the  lashings  over  the  load,  binding  all  firmly 
together.  The  loaded  sled  is  represented  in 
the  cut. 

The  regular  Indian  sled  is  much  lighter, 
and  has  no  nails  nor  pins,  but  is  tied  together 
with  raw- hide  thongs. 

The  Alaskans  use  various  kinds  of  bo«t*i 


Indian  Slbd. 


some  mere  birch-bark  canoes,  others  strongly-  I  below;  while  the  large,  open  boat,  flat-bot- 
framed  boats.  A  small  boat,  for  one  person,  toroed,  and  with  its  wooden  frame  covered 
called  a   bidaria,  is  shown   in  the   Srit  cut  |  with  seal-skins,  is  shown  in  the  lower  piclnre. 


Flat-bottomed  Boat. 

othing  worn  by  the  natives  of  Alaskfi  I  This  has  no  opening  in  the  breast  or  back, 
1  to  the  climate  and  to  the  wearer,  but  has  a  hood  large  enough  to  cover  the 
a  shirt  of  deer-skin,  dressed  with  the  head.  This  shirt  is  usually  trimmed  with 
,   which  comet  down   to  the    knees.  I  strips   of  white  deer-skin,  and  wolverine    or 
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votf-tkin.  Boots  are  made  of  the  «kins  of 
reindeer's  leg*,  with  a  leal-skin  «o1e.  A  pod 
of  drj  gnu  i«  folded  to  the  shape  of  the 
sole,  t(  worn  under  the  foot,  and  is  a  great 
protection.  The  natives  wear  deer-skin 
breeches;  but  tbeae  are  seldom  needed  by 
white  men  irho  have  their  customary  cloth- 
ins-  Deer-skin  gloTcs  and  mittens  arc  also 
worn;  and,  with  a  deer  or  bear-skin  for  a 
bed,  and  a  blanket  of  dressed  deer  or  rabbit 
gkins,  the  outfit  is  complete.  The  natives 
lire  mainly  bj  fithtng  and  hunting. 


The  love  of  ornament  leeins  to  be  univer- 
sal, although  tnstes  differ.  There  is  abundant 
truth  in  the  old  Latin  proverb,  "  De  guatibus 
HOH  nt  dispH(aud»m"  —  "  there  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes;  "  that  is,  there  is  no  standard, 
persons  and  nations  being  their  own  judges. 
The  idea  of  mutilating  the  bodj  to  gratify  a 
love  of  displaj,  is,  of  course,  ridiculous,  but 
all  nations  do  so.  The  most  civilized  and 
enlightened  people  pierce  their  eara  that  they 
may  hang'crnaments  from  them;  dirty  and 
greasy  Indians  do  the  same,  and  they  go  to 


i^ 


Nose  Ormambnt. 


an  extreme  of  fashion  in  wearing 
la  their  noses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
■bj  it  is  more  ridiculous  to  pierce  the  noie 
than  the  ear,  unless  on  the  ground  of  con- 
Tcnience.  The  Alaska  natives  wear  orna- 
ments of  various  kinds,  made  of  bears'  claws 
and  teeth,  porcupine  quills,  sable-tails,  wolf- 
cars,  &c.,  &c.,  and  they  display  considerable 
skill  in  carving  in  bone,  shell,  and  wood. 

The  picture  above  given  represents  a  nose 
ornament,  and  the  head,  or  rather  the  nose, 
of  the  straight-haired,  unpleasant- looking  na- 
tive below,  a  chief  at  Fort  Yukon,  shows  the 
«y  of  wearing  iL 


We  may  wonder  at  such  taste,  but  m  long 
as  our  ears  are  pierced,  we  cannot  reasonably 
find   fault  with   the   holes   in   other  people's 

And  thns,  as  I  sat  dozing,  and  dreaming, 
and  thinking  around  the  fire  on  that  freezing 
Alaskan  night,  I  thought  that,  if  I  should 
once  more  find  a  comfortable  home  in  the 
states,  I  would  tell  how  my  mind  indulged  its 
wanderings,  and  narrate  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  life  in  that  north-western  region. 
Only  a  few  have  been  touched  upon,  but 
there  are  many  more  in  reserve. 


YoKOW  Chiep. 
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A  BEVOLUnOITABT  BBEAHES. 

BY  B.    W.   B.   CANNING. 

Tin^HEN  a  boy,  I  recollect  hearing  of  a  curi- 
^  »  OU8  case  of  somnambulism,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  authentic.  It  was  during 
the  year  1776,  and  while  the  British  were  daily 
expected  to  land  on  and  take  possession  of 
Long  Island.  A  well-to-do  old  farmer  had  a 
large  estate  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Flatbush, 
and  liable  to  become  the  spoil  of  the  invader. 
His  gains  for  many  years  had  been  hoarded  in 
solid  coin,  in  a  large  stone  jar,  which  he  kept 
carefully  concealed  in  his  hoiise;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  speedy  advent  of  a  pitiless  en- 
emy naturally  rendered  him  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  treasure.  Anticipating  the  usual 
ransack  and  pillage  of  his  premises,  his 
thoughts  by  day  and  night  were  exercised  by 
the  one  great  topic  of  the  security  of  his  ready 
money  from  the  spoiler.  His  mind  became 
morbid  on  tl\e  subject,  and  almost  insane ;  his 
sleep  was  broken,  and  his  dreams  troubled. 
Often  he  would  rise  during  the  nigHt  and  visit 
his  depository,  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the 
Red*coats,  that  had  appeared  in  his  visions, 
had  really  found  and  abstracted  his  gold,  and 
left  him  a  half  ruined  man.  At  length  the 
occurrence  had  become  so  common  as  to 
cease  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  family,  who, 
after  vainly  remonstrating  with  him  concern- 
ing his  overweening  and  exhausting  solicitude, 
left  him  to  nurse  the  irremediable  idiosyncrasy 
of  age. 

Finally  the  British  fleet  was  reported  to  have 
arrived,  and  to  be  reconnoitring  for  a  con- 
venient landing-place  upon  the  island.  More 
than  usually  agitated,  he  retired  one  night 
to  bed,  but  arose  about  midnight,  and  went 
down  stairs  on  —  as  was  supposed  by  his  wife 
•  —  his  usual  tour  of  inspection.  His  absence 
was  more  protracted  than  ever  before,  and  his 
companion  detected  an  unusual  weariness 
about  him  on  his  return  to  her  side.  The 
next  morning  he  related  a  dream  he  had  had 
—  that  the  enemy  had  visited  his  premises, 
and  that  himself  had  seized  the  jar,  carried  it 
out  upon  his  farm,  and  buried  it.  Great  was 
his  consternation,  shortly  after,  to  find  that 
the  jar  was  in  fact  missing,  and  could  nowhere 
be  found.  It  had  either  been  stolen,  or  he 
had  removed  it;  the  latter  conjecture  being 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  fresh  earth 
upon  a  spade  in  the  tool-house,  as  well  as  by 
his  prolonged  absence  fi^om  his  bed,  and  his 
jaded  return.  He  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
having  been  more  than  a  passive  dreamer  in 


the  case ;  nor  could  long  and  faithful  search 
over  his  grounds  and  buildings  throw  any 
light  upon  the  subject  The  old  man  moped 
and  mourned  over  his  lost  goods,  and  finally, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  household,  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again. 

Several  years  elapsed.  The  advent  of  the 
British  had  justified  his  worst  fears  concern- 
ing his  property.  They  had  encamped  upon 
his  farm,  appropriated  his  crops,  turned  his 
live  stock  over  to  their  commissary  depart- 
ment, made  fuel  of  his  fences,  and  thoroughly 
devastated  his  whole  estate.  Their  treatment 
of  his  family  had  been  so  unendurable  as 
to  necessitate  the  exile  of  himself  and  wife 
to  a  residence  among  relatives  in  Connecticut. 
Not  until  the  final  evacuation  of  New  York,  in 
November,  1783,  did  he  deem  it  best  to  return 
to  his  abandoned  possessions.  On  doing  so, 
he  found  his  formerly  thrifty  farm  a  sad 
wreck,  requiring  a  large  outlay  for  its  restora- 
tion. He  had  gone  in  debt  also  during  the 
war,  and  in  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
country  at  the  return  of  peace,  he  knew  not 
whence  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  free  him- 
self from  his  embarrassments.  O,  could  he 
but  recover  his  jar  of  treasure !  The  thou- 
sands it  contained  would  clear  all  obstacles 
from  his  future,  repair  his  desolation,  and 
make  him  independent  again !  The  thought 
of  it  began  to  prey  upon  him,  as  the  fear  of  its 
loss  had  done  before,  and  eventually  set  him 
to  dreaming  and  sleep-walking  once  more. 
He  recommenced  rising  during  his  sleep,  and 
going  forth  upon  explorations  over  his  farm ; 
and  the  morning  after  dawned  upon  him  as 
wearv  from  his  unconscious  nocturnal  labors 
as  when  he  lay  down  to  rest  from  his  daily 
toils.  At  length  he  reported  at  breakfast  that 
he  had  dreamed  the  night  before  of  seeing 
his  jar  of  money  just  as  it  used  to  be,  buried 
safely,  he  knew  not  where,  but  filled  with  gold 
as  bright  and  gleaming  as  in  the  days  when 
he  rejoiced  in  its  actual  possession.  The 
thought  occurred  to  one  of  his  sons,  that  per- 
haps he  had  really  visited  his  lost  deposit  dur- 
ing the  occurrence  of  what  some  psychologists 
call  '*  the  second  state,"  and  that  the  fact  had 
left  upon  his  mind,  on  its  return  to  the  normal 
condition,  only  the  impression  of  a  dream. 
He  determined  to  watch  him,  and  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  his  suspicions.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  long  delayed.  A  few  nights 
later,  hearing  his  father  leave  his  chamber,  he 
rose  and  followed  him.  Stealthily,  but  with 
all  the  promptness  of  a  waking  man,  he  visit- 
ed his  tool-house,  took  thence  u  spade,  and 
went  forth  upon  his  farm.    The  son  kept  upon 
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his  trtck  to  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood-land, 
where  he  »aw  his  father  carefullj  remove  the 
leaves  from  the  roots  of  an  old  oak,  and  com- 
mence digging.  Some  two  feet  below  the 
surface  he  ceased,  and,  stooping  down,  seemed 
to  gloat  over  some  discovery;  then,  replacing 
the  earth,  he  covered  the  spot  with  leaves 
again  so  deftly  as  to  defy  scrutiny,  and  re- 
tamed  to  his  dwelling. 

After  his  departure,  the  son  lost  no  time  in 
repeating^  the  operation  he  had  just  witnessed, 
found  the  jar,  and  carried  it  back  to  its  former 
place  of  concealment  in  the  house.  The  next 
morning  the  old  man  grew  eloquent  over  the 
recital  of  a  dream  of  finding  his  gold,  and  his 
usual  disappointment  that  it  was  only  a  dream. 
A  joyful  tUuciAment  followed ;  the  old  farmer's 
scarce  believing  eyes  ran  over  with  pleasura- 
ble tears  at  the  strange  recovery  of  his  tera- 
phim.  The  debts  were  cancelled,  the  farm 
restocked,  and  put  into  complete  order;  the 
old  days  of  prosperity  returned,  and  a  thanks- 
giving feast  to  all  his  neighbors  celebrated 
the  happy  but  singular  event,  which,  aside 
from  its  results  upon  the  actual  participators, 
reads  us  a  curious  chapter  in  psychology. 


OHABADES. 

BY  JOSIAH  TRINKLB. 

T  SUPPOSE  that  there  are  very  few  of  our 
^  boys  and  girls  who  have  not,  some  time  or 
other,  been  in  a  company,  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  an  awkward  pause  has  oc- 
curred in  the  merriment  Dancing,  games, 
everything  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and 
00  one  has  been  able  to  suggest  anything  to 
fill  up  the  g^p.  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
case;  and  I  am  going  to  give  a  little  sketch  of 
what  haSf  many  and  many  a  time,  brought 
mvself  and  friends  out  of  a  trying  position  in 
flying  colors. 

I  mean  charades  —  impromptu  affairs  —  not 
by  any  means  such  as  have  been  written  out 
and  committed  to  memory.  If  Jthere  is  too 
much  preparation  beforehand,  people  expect 
too  much,  and  as  a  general  thing  you  meet 
with  failure.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing, some  one  suggests  charades,  and  then 
every  one  enters  into  the  idea,  a  deal  of  pleas- 
ure can  be  got  out  of  it. 

And  here  I  may  say  that  all  ought  to  act. 
It  is  stupid  work  sitting  all  the  evening  with- 
out taking  a  share  in  what  is  going  on.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  join :  go  in  and  do  your  best, 
and  that's  all  any  one  will  expect  of  you.  If 
you  think  you  are  a  remarkable  actor,  though, 


don't  take  all  the  good  chances  yourself.  Do 
your  best,  and  let  all  the  others  have  their 
turn. 

Begin  with  choosing  two  leaders  —  gener* 
ally  the  best  actors.  Then  let  these  leaders 
choose  alternately  the  rest  of  the  company,  so 
that  all  shall  take  part.  Then  one  half  goes 
out,  and  the  other  half  remains  as  audience. 
After  a  while,  the  first  half  come  in  and  act  as 
audience,  the  second  half  taking  their  turn  at 
the  charades.  This  is  the  only  fair  and  pleas- 
ant way. 

Afler  sides  have  been  chosen,  and  one  goes 
out,  some  word  must  be  selected  for  acting. 
While  this  is  being  done,  the  master  of  the 
house  should  ransack  all  the  closets  up  stairs, 
and  bring  down  for  costumes  anything  he  can 
find  —  coats,  hats,  canes,  swords,  dresses,  bon- 
nets, any  odds  and  ends  that  will  serve  for  a 
disguise,  or  heighten  the  effect  of  the  costume. 
We  will  now  suppose  that  the  costumes  have 
been  gathered,  and  that  some  word  —  window, 
for  instance — has  been  selected.  The  first 
syllable,  wiW,  must  first  be  acted.  For  this 
you  let  some  young  lady  go  on  the  stage  as 
Miss  Willikins,  a  great  belle  in  society.  Let 
her  be  reclining  on  a  sofa,  fanning  herself. 

I  may  say  that  no  great  preparations  for 
stage,  scenery,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  are 
needed.  If  the  parlor  is  divided  by  folding- 
doors,  then  you  can  use  one  side  as  stage  and 
the  other  as  auditorium.  But  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  for  you  can  just  as  well  imagine 
that  you  have  folding-doors,  and  do  your 
dressing,  and  things  of  that  nature,  in  anoth- 
er room.  Let  your  audience  gather  in  one 
part  of  the  room,  and  use  the  other  part  as  a 
stage ;  and,  if  this  is  a  little  awkward,  don't 
let  trifles  interfere  with  you. 

If  there  is  any  gentleman  whose  talents 
enable  him  to  perform  female  characters,  let 
hfm  enact  Miss  Willikins  —  it  will  add  to  the 
humor.  Then  let  your  party  call  on  Miss  W., 
one  after  the  other,  and,  after  a  little  conver- 
sation, each  propose  to  her.  She  must  refuse 
all  to  the  last,  and  then  accept  the  last  one,  — 
who  will  then  win  her.  This  will  afford  ample 
scope  for  any  talent  a  performer  may  possess ; 
and,  if  done  well,  will  prove  very  amusing  to 
the  audience.  Each  of  the  suitors  can  dress 
as  his  taste  inclines  and  the  costumes  allow, 
—  some  as  **  swells,"  some  as  Irishmen,  as 
soldiers,  as  sailors,  as  old  men,  —  in  fact,  any 
way  that  will  raise  a  laugh. 

Thesecond  syllable  being<f0w,  you  can  either 
have  an  old  woman  kneading  doughy  or  you 
can  have  an  Italian  music  teacher  giving  les- 
sons, in  which  do^  re,  mi,  fa,  &c.,  occur  fre- 


no 
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quentlj',  some  of  the  pupila   stumbling  over 
the  note  do, 

Af^er  thus  acting  the  syllables,  jou  must  act 
the  whole  word  —  window. 

Let  one  gentleman  go  out  doors  to  some 
convenient  window,  to  represent  Romeo, 
dressed  with  cocked  hat,  old  sword,  shawl, 
&c.,  in  true  brigand  style.  Then  let  another 
dress  up  in  an  old  calico  dress,  white  apron, 
<  big  chignon,  and  old  faded  umbrella,  and  a 
'  little  paper  hat  made  for  the  occasion,  with 
an  immense  ribbon  tied  under  the  chin,  and 
any  other  odd  thing  that  he  can  find,  to  rep- 
resent Juliet. 

Juliet  enters,  and  sits  near  the  window. 
Romeo  begins:  — 

**  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  — 
that  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops." 

Then  Juliet  replies,  in  Irish  brogue,  — 

'*  Is  that  you,  Romy,  you  spalpeen?  Behave 
yerself.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  in- 
constant moon  I  Come  out  the  cold,  yer  ras- 
cal, or  you'll  catch  yer  death  I  Come  in  by 
the  windyy  here." 

Then  Juliet  drags  Romeo  in;  and,  after  a 
little  talk,  they  go  out  Of  course  this  scene 
can  and  should  be  greatly  enlarged  upon,  and 
in  the  hands  of  even  ordinary  actors  it,  will 
make  a  hit. 

This  serves  for  an  example  of  one  kind.^  In 
order  that  no  delays,  which  are  always  exas- 
perating, may  occur  while  the  actors  are  get- 
ting ready,  short  words  should  be  introduced. 

A  lady  should  enter  on  iht  scenes,  dressed 
entirely  in  gray,  and  seating  ^herself  at  a  table, 
call  for  a  dinner.  A  servant  should  then  bring 
in  some  kind  of  eatables,  and  then  leave. 

The  lady  should  then,  without  speaking, 
eat  her  dinner,  thus  representing  the  entire 
word  **  ingratiate  "  —  in  gray  she  ate. 

Another  word  is  metaphysician.  One  man, 
dressed  as  much  like  a  doctor  as  possible, 
should  cross  the  stage  slowly,  while  another 
should  come  from  the  opposite  direction, 
meeting  him.  He. would  then  be  said  to  have 
—  met  a  physician. 

Another  example  of  this  sort  is  metaphor. 
Two  men  cross  the  stage  in  opposite  direc* 
tions,  then  turn  and  recross,  passing  each 
other  a  second  time.  They  would  at  once 
recognize  each  other  as  having  —  met  afore. 
Accurate —ion^  gentleman  dressing  himself  as 
a  curate^  and  appearing  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  stage ;  and  any  number  of  words  of  that 
sort,  which  a  little  patience  and  thought  will 
bring  to  your  mind  at  once. 

These  single  scenes  are  only  intended  to  fill 
up  the  time  between  the  different  charades, 


just  as  an  orchestra  fills  up  the  waits  at  a 
theatre.  In  themselves  they  amount  to  very 
little;  but  they  are  very  serviceable  now  and 
then,  as  you  will  find  if  you  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  play  charades.. 

Good  examples  of  the  more  important  cha- 
rades are,  gondolier  (gone  —  scene  where  a 
wife  has  eloped,  her  husband  finding  her 
gone;  do — same  as  in  window;  lier — some 
scene  parodied  from  King/rear;  whole  word 

—  chairs  set  around  to  represent  a  gondola,  in 
which  some  musical  person,  dressed  as  an  old 
gondolier,  sings  a  barcarole).     Music  (mew 

—  a  couple  walking  in  the  woods ;  suddenly  a 
cat  mews,  lady  faints,  &c. ;  sick  —  a  voyage 
in  a  boat  down  the  harbor;  people  dancing, 
langhing,  talking,  then  all  become  sea-fcot; 
music  —  some  one  plays  and  sings.)  Tri- 
umph ;  pension ;  ice  cream  (I  —  scream) ;  and 
so  on  without  limit. 

But  I  recommend  all  to  select  their  own 
words,  and  not  take  those  I  have  suggested, 
as  you  can  always  find  words  suitable  to  the 
time  and  to  the  players;  and  selecting  the 
word  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts,  I  think. 

Sometimes  your  whole  company  cannot  be 
used  in  a  single  act  —  indeed,  this  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case.  When  this  happens,  always 
let  those  act  in  the  next  word  who  have  not 
acted  before. 

Before  deciding  finally  upon  a  word,  and 
beginning  the  acting,  always  have  everything 
arranged.  Then,  while  one  part  are  acting 
the  first  syllable,  others  can  be  getting  ready 
for  the  second  syllable,  and  in  that  way  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  performances  may  be  kept  up. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  to  such  as  are  difiS- 
dent  about  displaying  their  histrionic  genius, 
don't  be  afraid ;  3'ou  never  know  what  you  can 
do  until  you  have  tried.  A  friend  of  mine 
used  always  to  refuse  to  act,  on  the  ground 
that  he  didn't  know  how.  One  evening  we 
were  rather  short  of  players,  and  he,  with  an 
effort,  consented  to  try.  He  went  on,  and 
made  the  hit  of  the  evening,  displaying  a  very 
remarkable  comic  talent. 

You  can  all  try,  at  least ;  and,  even  if  you 
don't  do  very  brilliantly,  nobody  will  ever 
care. 

Never  accuse  a  person  of  making  a 

false  statement  unless  you  have  positive  ev- 
idence of  his  untruth.  There  are  many  igno- 
rant people,  or  who  are  ''wise  in  their  own 
conceit,"  that  will  not  believe  a  truth  if 
it  be  strange,  and,  to  them,  improbable;  but 
they  will  readily  receive  a  lie,  if  it  appears  to 
them  probable. 
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THE  EOnSEHOLD  BA£l. 

BY  PAUL  K£NT. 

SITTING  one  night  in  my  easy  chair, 
Watching  the  embers  flicker  and  flare. 
While  on  the  mantel  overhead 
Ticked  the  clock,  as  the  moments  sped,  — 
Tick  —  teck  —  tick  —  tack,  — 
Backward  and  forward,  and  forward  and  back. 
Till  to  my  eai*  the  monotonous  sound 
Seemed    a    measured    tread    on    the    frozen 

ground, 
As  my  soul,  by  goblins  heavily  shod, 
Was  borne  away  to  the  Land  of  Nod,  — 

■ 

When  from  the  space  to  the  right  of  my  fire. 

Like  a  sharpening  saw,  but  an  octave  higher, 

"Pray,  Mr.  Tongs,  are  you  ready  yet?** 

Sounded  a  voice  in  a  terrible  ^e/. 

"  Coming,  my  dear,**  another  replied. 

So  queer  that  my  eyes  flew  open  wide. 

And  discovered  a  scene,  the  like  of  which 

Was  nerer  seen  since  the  days  when  the  witch 

Sent  Cinderella  unto  the  ball, 

With  coachman,  chariot,  horses  and  all. 

Demure  Miss  Shovel,  who  ever  had  stood 
In  the  chimney  comer,  as  shovels  should. 
Was  now  decked  out  for  a  fancy  ball. 
With  flounces  and  furbelows,  panniers  and  all. 
From  the  curl  on  her  head  to  the  very  end  • 
Of  her  graceful  trail,  'twas  the  Grecian  bend. 
In  her  hand  was  the  daintiest  bit  of  a  fan. 
Which  she  dangled  as  only  ladies  can. 
And  tapped  with  her  foot  at  a  terrible  rate. 
And  frowned  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  grate, — 

Where  stood,  as  if  just  from  the  tailor's  hand. 
Arrayed  in  that  garb  which  dress  parties  de- 
mand. 
Sedate  Mr.  Tongs,  now  looking  as  gay 
As  if  dressed  out  for  his  wedding  day. 
His  dapper  legs  were  encased  in  black, 
And  a  neat  dress  coat  was  on  his  back. 
His  vest  and  collar  were  snowy  white. 
But  his  satin  tie  would  not  '*  come  right," 
Though    he   twisted   and   turned   before   his 

glass  — 
The  fender's  post,  of  polished  brass. 

At  length  'twas  adjusted  *<  to  a  t;  " 
And  quite  polite  and  gallant  was  he. 
As  he  led  the  way  thrqugh  the  open  door, 
And  across  the  hall,  with  its  oaken  floor. 
And  adown  the  length  of  the  dining-room, 
I  stealthily  following  through  the  gtoom. 

The  kitchen  door  flew  open  wide. 

And  disclosed  a  scene  which  in  novelty  ried 


With  the  Spanish  dance  of  famed  Seville, 
Or  the  French  Can  Can  h  la  Mobile, 
As  the  liveried  footman  (who,  by  the  way, 
Was  the  kitchen  poker,  in  ashen  gray) 
Announced  the  guests,  I  spied  a  table. 
And  beneath  it  as  quickly  as  I  was  able 
I  ensconsed  myself,  and  peeping  out. 
Had  a  view  of  the  dance,  which  I'll  tell  you 
about. 

The  room  was  arranged  for  a  full-dress  ball. 
On  a  table,  against  the  opposite  wall. 
Was  stationed  the  orchestra,  led  by  a  fine 
Old  clock,  renowned  for  his  perfect  time. 
Three  table-knives,  grown  wrinkled  and  gray 
In  the  family  service,  were  fiddling  away. 
While  two  wood-saws,  from  the  shed  in  the 

rear 
(I  smile  as  I  write  it,  they  looked  so  queer), 
Were  playing  as  many  great  violoncellos. 
On  the  extreme  right,  Monsieur  de  la  Bellows, 
Renowned  for  the  strength  of   his  lungs  far 

and  wide, 
Was  playing  the  cornet,  while  close  at  his  side 
i*rofes8or  Von  Blower,  from  the  library  grate. 
Was  blowing  the  bass  at  a  terrible  rate. 
And  the  flute   was  played  by  Ching  Chow 

Fan, 
Who  hailed,  I  believe,  from  some  town  in 

Japan. 

On  the  floor  utensils  of  every  grade. 

And  size,  and  shape  that  ever  was  made, 

In  the  mazy  waltz  with  each  other  vied, 

In  reality  personified. 

A  young  Mr.  Wash  Board  led  the  van. 

With  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  Miss  Dust 

Pan; 
And  he,  I  aver,  was  a  dashing  young  fellow. 
In  lead'CoXor^d    small-clothes,   and    coat  of 

bright  yellow. 
Her  dress  was  brown,  the  waist  cut  quite  plain ; 
l%e  skirt  of  some  eastern  stufl"  called  Japan, 
Next  came  in  the  dance  Mr.  Carving  Knife, 
And  the  former  Miss  Fork,  but  now  his  wife. 
Then  Mrs.  Wash  Boiler,  a  portly  dame. 
With  stout  Mr.  Tub  —  I  forget  his  first  name. 
Then  a  fork  and  a  knife,  then  a  ladle  and 

spoon 
Whirled  by  in  the  dance,  keeping  time  with 

the  tune. 

But  by  far  the  most  ludicrous  pair  in  the  room 
Were  the  stout  Mi:.  Pot  and  the  stately  Miss 

Broom ; 
For  the  dame  stood  so  high,  and  the  gent 

stood  so  low. 
That  to  clasp  round  her  waist  he  must  stand 

on  tip  toe ; 
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Which  being  the  case,  he  of  course  could  not 

fail 
To  tread,  now  and  then,  on  her  straw-colored 

trail. 
Then,  too,  though  the  gent  seemed  about  to 

expire 
From  fatigue,  the  lady  seemed  never  to  tire, 
Being  used  to  motion  from  occupation, 
While  his  was  a  sedentary  vocation. 

On  and  on,  in  an  endless  maze, 
Swept  the  dancers  before  mj  gaze. 
Flat-irons,  gridirons,  dishes  and  pans. 
Tooth-brushes,  hair-brushes,  vases  and  fans, 
In  mingled  confusion  went  spinning  around. 
Like  a  legion  of  tops  on  some  school  play- 
ground. 
Louder  and  louder  the  music  played. 
Hither  and  thither  the  dancers  swayed, 
Till,  in  the  uproar,  not  only  my  face. 
But  my  foot,  peeped  out  from  my  hiding-place. 
And  just  at    that    moment    came    spinning 

around. 
With  the  feet  of  gent  scarce   touching  the 

ground. 
That  same  most  ludicrous  pair  in  the  room, 
The  stout  Mr.  Pot,  and  the  stately  Miss  Broom. 
And  alas  I  ere  I  could  withdraw  my  foot. 
Her  crinoline  caught  in  the  toe  of  my  boot, 
And  down  they  came  with  a  terrible  wkack, 

***** 

Tick  —  tack  —  tick  —  tack. 

On  the  mantel  overhead. 

Ticked  the  clock,  as  the  moments  sped. 

The  hour-hand  told  that  'twas  growing  late, 

And  the  fire  burned  low  in  the  open  grate ; 

While  the  shovel  and  tongs,  as  I  sat  in  my 

chair. 
Returned  my  look  with  a  brazen  stare. 
I  shook  myself;  I  rubbed  my  eyes ; 
And,  reader,  judge  of  my  surprise 
To  find  I  had  slept,  and,  though  strange  it 

may  seem. 
That  the  Household  Ball  was  the  work  of  a 

dream. 


Swift  tells  us  that  the  word  moh  —  a 

disorderly  crowd  —  came  from  a  term  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne — mobile  vulgus,  i.e., 
easily-excited  people.  This  was  corrupted  to 
our  present  word  mob. 

It  is  a  great  thiilg  for  a  boy  to  bear 

himself  with  good  nature  when  he  la  per- 
plexed, when  he  is  picked  at  and  pierced,  or 
when  he  is  wronged.  He  is  a  victorious 
soldier! 


SHOW  A  BENEFAOTOS. 

BY  AUNT  CARRIE. 

IN  a  recent  number  we  directed  your  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  the  snow-flake.  Now 
we  wish  to  show  you  how  the  Creator  of  all 
sends  the  snow  in  winter  as  a  blessing  to  the 
ea^th. 

All  northern-bom  boys  and  girls  should 
like  the  snow.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  poor 
man  as  well  as  the  rich.  We  have  heard  a 
poor  boy  grumble  over  the  snow  in  this  way : 
"O,  dear!  I  wish  the  snow  would  keep  away  I 
It  is  all  very  well  for  boys  and  girls  who  can 
ride  in  a  sleigh,  and  have  nice  sleds;  but  I 
can't  see  the  good  it  is  to  do  us  poor  folks.** 
Stop,  friend.  Your  father  cannot  afford  to 
protect  his  garden  with  manure.  Our  heav- 
enly Father  sends  the  snow  to  protect  the 
grass,  roots,  and  vines  from  the  chill  blasts 
of  winter.  Vegetation  is  always  more  beau- 
tiful after  a  winter  of  deep  snow.  Even  the 
little  snow-storms  of  spring  invigorate  the 
roots  and  flowers,  because  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  melted  snow.  It  is  called  '*  the  poor  man's 
manure." 

Melted  snow  whitens  the  complexion,  and  it 
is  said  to  remove  freckles.  It  softens  the  skin 
wonderfully.  It  removes  stains  from  garments 
of  all  kinds.  We  have  seen  nice  silks  cleansed 
entirely,  with  no  remaining  spots,  simply  by 
the  use  of  melted  snow.  A  good  frolic  in  the 
snow  is  healthful.  Boys  and  girls,  never  in 
winter  sit  shivering  in  the  house  all  day  be- 
cause it  snows  I  Protect  yourselves  with  warm 
garments ;  then  take  a  brisk  walk  on  the  snow. 
It  will  give  heat  to  your  whole  system,  far  bet- 
ter than  the  heated  air  of  a  furnace.  We  al- 
ways lament  what  is  called  an  open  winter; 
we  know  sickness  will  follow. 

Remember,  everything  God  gives  us  has  its 
uses.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  always  open 
to  learn  the  uses  and  beauty  of  even  the  com- 
mon things  of  this  earth. 

Is  not  winter  more  cheery  when  we  hear  the 
merry  sleigh-belk  ? 


Most  of  our  sports  and  pastimes  arc 

known  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity. Every  nation  has  its  dance  of  one 
kind  or  another,  so  that  universality  proves 
that  it  is  a  natural  recreation.  Physicians 
highly  recommend  social  dancing  as  the  best 
exercise  for  the  limbs.  Let  old  and  young 
join  in  a  quadrille  or  contra  dance  for  a  short 
time  every  evening  al  home.  Pleasant  exer- 
I  cise  is  a  good  tonic. 
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Craractbrs.  —  Mrs.  Wkntworth,  a  Wid- 
mi;  KMTKV/Ktrtv/oitTH,  itr  Step-daMgiter  ; 
Fred,  ier  Uttlt  Sam ;  Mr.  John  Ray,  Atr 
backelor  Uncle. 

ScEXB  I. —The  Parlor.    Mrs.  Wentworth 
and  Katr  sitting  at  work. 

Kalt.  Mamma,  do  uncle  John's  attack*  of 
gout  last  very  long,  gcnerallj'? 

tin.  Wtntworti.  Indeed,  I  can't  tell.  Katie ; 
I  am  very  Boiry  that  this  one  Khould  have  hap- 
pened just  now,  for  you  have  to  bear  all  the 
diseomrort  of  bis  constant  complaining,  when 
he  ii  not  your  own  uncle,  after  all. 

Katt.  \StartiHg uf,  and  iimfmg' t/lns.  W.) 
Please  do  not  «>y  anything  of  that  kind  Hgain, 
mamma.  You  have  always  been  the  dearest 
mother  in  the  world  to  me;  jronr  uncle  is 
■r  uncle,  only  I  do  wish  sometimes  that  he 
wouldn't  g^rumble  quite  so  much. 

Jfrj.  Wen/worti.  I  wish  so,  too,  Kate;  but 
we  must  take  people  as  they  are,  and  you 
know  we  could  not  keep  our  dear  home  and 
fiarden,  if  uncle  John  did  not  pay  such  a  lib- 
eral sum  for  his  board ;  and  I  suppose  we 
■nD«l  let  him  grumble  a  little,  if  it  pleaseB  him. 

Ka/t.  I  could  grumble  like  uncle  John, 
«hea  I  think  how  we  lost  so  much  by  thfft 
horrid  Pacific  Mail  Speculation.  But  we  are 
Ttry  happy,  after  all  —  aren't  wc,  dear  little 
mother? 

ifrt.  Wea/warit.  Indeed  we  are,  my  kitten  1 
Our  little  Fred  has  the  hardest  time,  for  he  is 
running  over  with  fun,  and  has  a  dozen  wavs 
of  annoying  his  uncle,  who  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  ie  was  once  n  boy.  What  shall  I 
do  about  it,  Katief  I  can't  keep  scolding 
Fred  forever,  and  checking  the  overflow  of 
that  bright  spirit. 

Kalt.  Don't  do  anything,  mamma  I  Fred 
is  hardly  seven  years  old,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  truthful,  loving  child  in  the  world, 
though  h«  really  is  a  terrible  teaie.  That  will 
wear  off;  and  he  is  such  a  comical  little  mon- 
key,  with    his   lisp    and    his    odd   speeches, 


that  I  wonder  any  one  can  help  laughing  at 
him.     Hark!   Don't  I  hear  uncle  John  coming 
through  the  hall? 
Bnirr  Uncle  John,  leaning  itavify  on  a  gold' 

beaded  cane. 

Uncle  yohn.  Where  is  the  camp-Etool  for 
my  foot,  eh?  O,  full  of  work,  of  course  — 
might  have  expected  it.  I  thongkt  there  were 
two  tables  in  this  room;  but  t  suppose  it  waa 
a  mistake.  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Katharine; 
I'm  of  no  kind  of  consequence,  you  know. 

Kale.  {Bringing  him  the  itool.)  It  is  taj 
fault,  uncle  John ;  so  I'll  take  the  scolding,  if 
you  please. 

Untie  yohn.  Scolding,  did  you  say  ?  I  never 
scold  anybody ;  and  you  know  it  is  one  of  my 
principles  not  to  find  fault  about  little  things. 
By  the  way,  there  was  a  horrible  smell  of  some- 
thing burning,  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
which  almost  choked  me  just  now;  what  can 
it  be? 

Kate.   V\\  try  to  find  out,  sir.  iBnit. 

Uncle  yohn.  Niece  Wentworth,  it's  very 
strange  that  Katharine  should  accuse  me  of 
scolding.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  alive 
more  easily  suited  than  myself,  for  I  only 
want  my  coffee  and  toast  in  the  morning,  and 
a  chop  or  two  for  my  dinner.  None  of  your 
dainties  for  me! 

Katb  entere  ■with  a  tronhled  loah. 
What's  the  matter,  now,  Katharine?   Haven't 
you  got  a  tongue? 

Kate.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very  much 
disappointed,  uncle;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  Jane  has  burned  the  mock-turtle  soup. 

Uncle  John,  Burned  the  soup?  She  ought  to 
be  made  to  swallow  it  all,  for  her  carelessness. 
It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing,  niece,  that 
I  cannot  get  any  decent  food  to  eat,  when  my 
tastes  are  so  very  simple.  Well,  I  can  starve, 
I  suppose. 

Mn.  Wentviorlk.  I  am  very  sorry,  uncle, 
and  it  shall  not  happen  again,  if  I  can  prevent 
it;  but  you  have  liked  Jane'a  cookery  very 
much,  hitherto. 

Uncle  yokn.  Liked  it?  O,  yes,  it  has  been 
Hobson's  choice  —  take  what  you  can  get, 
or  none.     People  who  don't  complain  are  al" 
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ways  misunderstood ;  but  there's  a  comfort  in 
knowing  that  I'm  no  grumbler.  There  is 
Frederick  coming  in  from  school ;  so  good  by 
to  peace  and  quietness  while  he  is  at  home. 
I  wish  school  kept  all  day,  and  then  one  might 
have -a  little  rest. 

Enter  Fred. 

Fred,  Hullo,  uncle;  how*th  your  foot  to- 
day? 

Unclfi  John,  Very  bad  indeed,  sir.  Take 
care,  will  you?  and  don't  come  so  near. 

Frrd.  Look  here,  uncle  John;  I*  can  lick 
any  boy  in  my  thcool,  and  thome  of  'em  are 
awful  big! 

Uncle  John,  That's  what  you  %o  to  school 
for  —  is  it?  Pretty  sort  of  education.  Do  you 
learn  anything  else,  Frederick? 

Fred,  Yeth,  thir;  we  learn  reading,  only 
I  can*t  read  very  well;  and  we  learn  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  but  you  thee,  I  can't  thay  it. 

Uncle  John.  Humph  I  That's  all,  I  fancy; 
but  I  wish  your  teacher  would  cure  that  intol- 
erable lisp  of  yours. 

Fred,  He  did  try  it;  but  it  wath  of  no  uthe 
at  all.  O,  I  forgot;  we  learn  thinging,  and 
I've  got  a  new  thong  to  thing  to  you,  uncle 
John.  Jutht  lend  me  your  cane  —  will  you, 
pleathe  ?  (  Takes  Unclb  John's  cane  from  be- 
side his  chair,) 

Uncle  yohm  (^Catching"  ike  cane,)  Let  it 
atone,  I  say,  Frederick;  I  don't  want  to  hear 
your  song,  and  I  won't  allow  you  to  meddle 
with  my  gold-headed  cane.    Do  you  hear? 

Fred,  O,  never  mind;  thirl  The  poker'll 
do!  (^Shoulders  the  poker,  and  begins  to  sing.) 

*'  I'm  Captain  Jinkth  of  the  horthe  raarineth ; 
I  feed  my  horthe  on  corn  and  beanth ; 
I  often  go—" 

Uncle  John,  {Stopping  his  ear».)  Be  still, 
I  say,  Frederick.  Niece  Wentworth,  I  do 
wonder  how  you  can  permit  your  son  to  sing 
those  low  street  songs;  they'll  be  the  ruin  of 
him,  and  I  shall  live  to  see  you  an  unhappy 
mother. 

Fred,  It  ithn't  a  bad  thong,  uncle;  I 
haven't  got  through  it  yet;  jutht  bear  the 
«etht  of  it     (Sings  again*) 

'  I  often  go  beyond  my  meanth, 
Thin  the  I've  been  in  the  army  I  ** 

Mrs,  Wentworth.  Fred !  stop  at  oncey  when 
jour  uncle  wishes  it;  and  don't  sing  again 
■until  you  are  asked.  Now,  go  out,  and  ask 
if  the  paper  has  come. 

Uncle  yokn.  Yes,  go;  and  make  yourself 
Meful,  for  once.  {Exit  Fred.)  Heigh-ho !  It  is 
^ttite  time  for  the  *'  Maria  '*  to  arrive  j^  she  was 
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spoken  a  week  ago,  and  has  had  a  fair  wind 
ever  since;  but  it  would  be  just  my  luck  if 
something  were  to  happen  to  that  ship. 

Kate.  Is  the  **  Maria  "  a  whale  ship,  uncle 
John? 

Uncle  yokn.  Of  course  she  is.  Didn't  you 
know  that  before,  Katharine?  I  have  invested 
a  good  eighty  thousand  in  her,  fir«t  and  last ; 
if  she  comes  in  all  right,  there  will  be  a  pretty 
profit.  My  agent,  old  Mr.  Care,  wanted  me 
to  buy  a  whaler  under  French  colors  —  the 
**  Marie ; "  but  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  own 
any  vessel  that  didn't  carry  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  her  mast-head.  Old  Care  growled 
out  something  about  risk;  but  I  didn't  listen, 
for  he  is  always  finding  fault,  and  I  hate  fussy 
people  I 

Mrs,  Wentworth,  Of  course  you  are  insured, 
uncle? 

Uncle  yokn.  I  was  insured  to  the  last  pen- 
ny, in  the  Dartford  offices ;  but  the  policies  ex- 
pired the  day  the  **  Maria"  was  spoken;  I 
wouldn't  renew  them,  for  I  don't  like  the  way 
those  officers  do  their  business,  and  I  preferred 
to  take  the  risk.  Mr.  Care  and  I  almost  came 
to  a  quarrel  about  it;  but  I  won't  be  dictated 
to,  and  so  I  carried  my  point.  There's  noth- 
ing like  being  decided  in  business  matters. 

Kate,  If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  uncle,  I  ^- 

Uncle  yokn.  Don't  you  suppose  I  under- 
stand my  own  business.  Miss  Wentworth?  Is 
the  newspaper  ever  coming,  or  has  that  boj 
taken  it  to  make  a  tail  for  his  kite?  It  would 
be  just  like  him  to  do  it. 

Enter  Fred,  with  a  paper, 

Fred.  Herc'th  your  paper,  thir. 

Uncle  yokn.  High  time  for  it,  I  should 
think!  There,  give  it  to  your  sister  to  read 
aloud,  and  take  yourself  out  of  the  room  — 
will  you? 

Fred,  {Running out.)  Yeth,  thir;  ath  fatht 
ath  I  can  go. 

Uncle  yokn.  Now  we  can  be  quiet,  Kath- 
arine, just  look  at  the  ship  news  first. 

Kat€,  I  always  do  that,  you  know.  Why  — 
what  is  this?  O,  uncle  John,  the  "  Mana"  is 
lost! 

Uncle  yokn.  That  is  impossible ;  I  say  —  it 
can't  be  so.     Why  don't  you  read  it  out? 

Kate.  {Reading.)  **  In  the  thick  fog  yester- 
day evening,  one  of  the  English  steamships 
collided  with  the  whaler  *  Maria,'  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  The  captain  and  crew 
had  barely  time  to  escape,  as  the  '  Maria  * 
sank  in  a  few  minutes;  nothing  was  —  " 

Uncle  yokn.  That's  enough ;  don't  read  anj 
more  of  it    The  earnings  of  my  life  are  lost. 
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tod  all  hy  my  own  fault  O,  I  have  paid 
dearly  for  having  my  own  way.  Why  didn*t 
I  take  Mr.  Care's  advice,  and  renew  the  insur- 
tnoe?  Eighty  thousand  dollars  gone  to  the 
bottom,  and  only  myself  to  blame  for  it.  It  is 
too  dreadful  to  think  of!  {Covers  its /ace  witk 
kis  kamds.) 

Mrs.  Wemtworti,  {Going'  to  himJ)  Dear 
ancle,  don^t  be  so  cast  down.  You  will  still 
have  a  little  left;  and  we  shall  get  on  in  some 
way,  if  we  can  only  love  one  another,  and  be 
cheerful. 

Uncle  yokn,    ( Wiikout  raising"  kis  head,) 

Thank  you ;  but  let  me  be  alone  for  a  while ;  j 
ean*t  Ihink  quite  yet. 

[Exemni  Mrs.  Wbktwortr  and  Katb. 

Scene  II.  —  The  Parlor.  —  Two  hours  later. 
Uncejb  John  sitting  in  the  same  position. 

Enter  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

Afrr.  Went-morth.  Can  you  come  out  to  din- 
ner, uncle,  or  shall  I  send  something  in  here 
ioT  jrou  ? 

Uncle  yokn,  I  can*t  eat,  my  dear.  The  loss 
of  my  money  is  bad  enough ;  but  I  see  that  it 
it  all  the  result  of  my  self-will,  and  my  terri- 
ble  habit  of  grumbling;  and  that  is  the  worst 
grief. 

Enter  Kate  witk  a  Utter. 

Kate.  Uncle,  here  is  a  telegram  for  you  — 
shall  I  open  it? 

UncU  yokn.  If  you  please.  It  can  only 
bring  a  confirmation  of  the  bad  news. 

iCate.  {Opening  it.)  Not  a  bit  of  it  Just 
bear  this,  mamma  and  uncle  John  I  (Jfeads.) 
'-  Ship  lost  was  the  '  Marie.'  The  '  Maria '  is 
safe  in  harbor.  Full  cargo  — four  thousand 
barrela  oil.    Jamtfs  Care." 

Uncle  Jakn.  {Starting  up.)  Kate,  Kate! 
You  wouldn't  deceive  me.     Is  it  really  true? 

Kate.  Indeed  it  is,  sir;  read  it  for  yourself. 

Ui»eie  yokn.  {Hopping  wildly  across  tke* 
room.)  I  don*t  deserve  it;  I  say  I  ^i^mV  deserve 
tuch  good  fortune.  O',  but  I  am  a  happy'bld 
man  to-day,  and  V\\  never  grumble  a^in  as 
Umg  as  I  live,  for  I  have  had  a  lessen  that  I 
shall  not  forget  very  soon.  Kitty#  you  dear 
little  messenger  of  good  tiding^',  you  shall 
have  tlie  handsomest  pair  of  goid-band  brace- 
lets that  I  can  buy  in  Bostoi^,'  for  I  know  you 
want  them.  {Sits  down,  qnite  exkansted.)  Let 
roe  see:  four  thousand  barrels  of  oil;  that 
will  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand gallons ;  and  oil  is  a  dollar  a  gallon.  I 
declare,  I  shall  have  forty  thousand  dollars 
clear  profit!   I  really  don't  deserve  It. 

Mrs.  Wentwortk.  I  am  very  glad  for' you, 


uncle  I  but  just  look  at  Kate ;  she  is  absolutely 
crying  I 

Uncle  yokn.  Well,  ain't  I  doing  the  same 
thing?  and  what  makes  you  wipe  your  eyes, 
eh?  My  dear  niece,  I  shan't  forget  what  you 
said  when  you  thought  I  was  poor  —  not  I ) 
Here  comes  our  boy. 

Enter  Fred. 

Fred.  {Running  up  to  his  nude.)  I  thay, 
uncle,  Jane  told  me  you  wath  poor!  I'm 
awful  thorry,  and  Til  black  your  bootth  every 
day,  if  mamma  will  let  me. 

Uncle  yokn.  I'm  not  poor  quite  yet,  Fred ; 
but  you're  a  smart  boy.  Can  you  really,  whip 
any  of  the  boys  in  your  school? 

Fred.  Yeth,  thirl  I  can  whip  all  the  big 
oneth;  but  I  don't  fight  the  little  fellowth^ 
'cauthe  that  would  be  mean,  you  know. 

Uncle  yokn.  Of  course  it  would  —  very 
mean  indeed.  You're  an  honorable  boy,  Fred, 
and  here's  a*sixpence  for  you.  Did  I  hear  you 
say  the  other  day,  that  you  wanted  a  gun  and 
knapsack? 

Fred.  You  did,  thir;  and  you  thaid,  "I 
think  you'll  kave  to  want,  Frederick."  And  I 
have  been  wanting  ath  hard  ath  pothible,  ever 
thinthe;  but  they  haven't  come  yet,  uncle 
John,  and  I  am  afraid  they  don't  mean  to 
come  at  all,  thir ! 

Uncle  yokn.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  My  dear,  have 
you  ever  observed  that  Fred  has  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humor?  Well,  my  boy,  you  need  not 
want  any  longer,  for  they  shall  come  as  soon 
as  your  mother  can  find  time  to  buy  them. 

Fred.  .HonQr  bright,  uncle?  Can  I  have  a 
real,  big,  fine  gun  and  knapthack,  jutht  like 
what  Harry  May  had  ? 

Uncle  yokn.  Honor  bright,  Fred!  You 
shall  have  the  very  best  that  can  be  bought. 

Fred.   Hooray!    O,  I  thay,  you're  a  bully 

old  uncle ! 

Mrs.  Wentwortk.  Fred,  you  know  I  do  not 
like  to  have  you  use  that  expression ;  and  it  is 
not  respectful. 

Uncle  yokn.  O,  never  mind,  my  dear  niece. 
It  is  delightful  to  see  such  high  natural 
spirits,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  check 
them,  for  you  know  he  can  never  be  a  child 
again.  (Fred  slyly  takes  kis  uncle's  cane,  and 
runs  out.) 

Mrs.  Wentwortk.  I  think  so,  too,  sir;  but 
I  thought  he  might  annoy  you  with  his  chilc^ 
ish  fun. 

Uncle  yokn.   No,  no;   there  is  no  fear  of 
that.    I  was  a  boy  myself,  you  know,  and  I 
shall  remember  that  in  future.    Dear  me  I    % 
feel  quite  worn  out;  what  can  be  the  matter? 
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Kate,  You  have  had  no  dinner,  uncle ;  but 
I  am  sure  everything  must  be  quite  cold  now. 

Uncle  John,  Yes,  I  remember  that  I  had  no 
.  appetite  then ;  but  you  see  I  have  just  taken 
forty  thousand  gold  pills,  and  that  ought  to 
make  one  hungry.  Ha,  ha  I  I  will  go  into 
the  dining-room,  and  —  Why,  what  has  be- 
come of  my  cane  ? 

Kate,  {^Laughing,')  ifideed,  sir,  I  am  afraid 
that  Fred  ran  off  with  it,  for  I  hear  him  going 
through  the  manual,  on  the  piazza. 

Fred.   {^Heard outside.)   Or-der-r  armth  ! ! 

Uncle  John,  What  a  plague  that  —  I  mean, 
what  a  character  Fred  is  I  He  shall  go  to  col- 
lege.' ril  send  him,  and  pay  his  expense:. 
He*ll  be  the  first  man  in  his  class,  and  a  credit 
to  his  family;  I  know  he  will,  for  he  has  a  re- 
markable mind.  He's  quite  welcome  to  amuse 
himself  with  my  cane;  no  doubt  he  will  take 
most  excellent  care  of  it.  Forty  thou — sand 
dollars  profit !  Only  think  of  that  I  Kitty,  if  you 
will  bnng  me  an  umbrella  from  the  hall,  I  will 
use  it  for  a  cane,  and  hobble  into  the  dining- 
room.     My  foot  feels  greatly  better. 

Mrs,  Wentworih,  Take  my  arm  to  help 
you,  uncle  John.  I  fancy  a  sandwich  would 
be  quite  acceptable,  for  I  believe  neither  of  us 
cared  to  eat  much  dinner. 

Uncle  John.  I  dare  say  not.  By  the  way,  I 
mean  to  give  Jane  a  dress,  for  she  really  cooks 
very  well,  generally.  Forty  thousand  dollars  I 
I  don't  deserve  it  at  all ;  but  it's  very  agreeable 
for  all  that.     For — ty  thousand  I       \^Exeuttt. 


BOOKS  Ts.  LOOKS. 

Characters.  —  Flora,  a  proud  young  Lady, 
Kate,  Jennie,  Hatxie,  Louise,  School- 
mates. Susan,  a  country  Girl,  just  en- 
tered  school. 

Scene.  —  A  School-room, 

Susan.  —  (Alone,)  Well,  I'm  glad  school  is 
done,  and  I  am  through  for  the  first  day. 
Gracious  I  how  the  girls  do  stare !  I  know 
they  all  look  enough  nicer  than  I  do;  but 
when  I  get  all  my  new  dresses  done,  I'll 
shine  as  bright  as  a  new  tin  pan.  But 
if  8  the  school-house  that  beats  me  I  Such 
a  sight  of  machinery,  and  so  many  bells, 
and  everything  goes  like  clock-work.  Down 
home,  now,  when  the  schoolmaster  got  tired 
of  hearing  us  say  lessons,  he  used  to  thump 
on  the  desk,  and  say,  *'  School  may  have 
recess ! "  and  we'd  all  rush  out  pell-mell. 
Then,  when  he'd  eaten  his  luncheon,  or  fin- 
ished the    book  he  was    reading,  he  would 


rap  with  his  ruler  on  the  side  of  the  school- 
house,  and  we'd  all  tumble  in,  the  smartest 
first.  But  here !  O,  my !  at  just  such  times 
the  bells  ring,  and  I  never  know  what  they 
ring  for.  I  don't  know  when  to  get  up,  nor 
when  to  sit  down ;  and  the  whole  school  is  as 
still  as  can  be  all  the  time,  even  going  out  and 
coming  in.  But  here  come  some  of  the  girls. 
I  hate  to  meet  them,  they'll  quiz  me  so.  1*11 
just  sit  here,  and  keep  still. 

{^Retires  a  little  distance,  so  that  she  is  not 
observed.) 

Enter  Kate,  Flora,  Jennie,  and  Hattib. 

Flora.  (  Who  is  dressed  finely.)  Do,  girts, 
let's  sit  down  and  rest.  I  don't  want  to  play 
any  more.     I  shall  soil  my  new  dress. 

Jennie,  What  a  fuss  about  a  new  dress! 
You  can't  have  any  fun,  you  are  so  afraid  of 
your  clothes. 

Hattie.  Well,  it  is  just  as  well  to  sit  still  for 
a  while.  Besides,  I  want  to  talk  a  little. 
Now,  girls,  did  you  ever  hear  such  ridiculous 
words  as  those  committee  nfen  get  off  when 
they  make  speeches  to  us  girls  I 

Kate,  I  know  it.  I  believe  they  do  it  to 
puzzle  us. 

Jennie.  Or  to  show  their  own  learning. 

Hattie.  Well,  what  did  that  man  mean 
when  he  said  we  all  had  idiosyncrasies? 
Wasn't  that  the  word  ?  He  said  it  two  or  three 
times;  so  I  think  I've  got  it  right. 

Jennie,  Why,  don't  you  know  that?  We 
had  it  in  our  reading  lesson.  '*  Idiosyncra- 
sies. Peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  suscep- 
tibilities occasioning  certain  peculiarities  of 
effect  from  the  impress  of  extraneous  influ- 
ences or  agencies." 

Hattie.  O,  yes,  I  know  the  definition  /  but 
what  does  it  mean?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know. 

Jennie,  Mean  ?  Why,  it  means  **  idiosyn- 
crasies,** I  can't  define  them  both  at  once,  of 
course. 

Kate,  Well,  that's  enlightening.  Now,  I 
think  it  is  something  catching ;  for  my  moth- 
er told  me  not  to  try  on  any  of  the  girls'  hats, 
or  sit  beside  them,  or  take  hold  of  their 
hands,  unless  I  knew  that  neither  they  nor 
any  of  their  relatives  hadn't  got  any  mumps, 
or  measles,  or  whooping-cough,  or  anything 
catching. 

Jennie,  O,  nonsense  I  The  committee  man 
meant  something  to  eat;  for  I  saw  him  look 
at  two  or  three  girls,  who  were  eating  candy, 
real  cross.  Then  he  got  up,  and  said  he  saw 
we  all  had  our  idiosyncrasies.  He  meant  our 
luncheon,  of  course. 
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Flora.  I  don't  believe  it»  and  I'd  ask 
teacher,  only  1  was  eating,  and  I'd  get  into 
a  scrape. 

Kate.  Well,  girls,  to  change  the  subject,  do 
jrou  understand  the  examples  ?  They  are  aw- 
ful hard. 

yenmie.   Don't  speak  of  it.    I  can't  do  one. 

Flora  aud  Halite,   Nor  I. 

KaU,  We  have  such  kard  lessons !  I  guess 
that  new  girl  from  the  country  will  be  sorry 
(he  came  to  this  school.  She  don't  look  as  if 
she  knew  anything, 

ytnnie.  Did  you  hear  her  read  ?  Isn't  she 
a  horrid,  horrid  reader  ?  I  guess  they  don't 
teach  elocution  down  her  way. 

Flora.  What  a  fright  she  was !  I  noticed 
her  clothes  more  than  I  did  her  reading.  We 
are  not  all  as  proud  of  our  elocution  as  you 
are,  Jennie. 

Jennie,  Better  be  proud  of  our  learning 
than  of  our  looks,  I  say.  Flora  is  always 
thinking  of  dress,  dress,  dress. 

Kai€.  My  mother  says,  all  the  girls  nowa- 
days think  too'much  of  their  high  boots,  and 
their  double  skirts,  and  their  crimped  hair. 
She  says  a  couple  of  calico  dresses  was  all 
(he  had  to  wear  to  school  when  she  was  a  girl. 
She  says,  if  girls'  heads  are  full  of  the  fash- 
ions, there  isn't  room  for  much  leariring.  But 
then  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  such  a  fright  as 
that  new  girl,  and  I  don't  wish  to  associate 
with  such  a  country  gawky  as  —  (^Sees  Su- 
MS  and  stops.) 

Snsan.  (^Coming  forward,)  As  I  am.  Why 
don't  you  say  so  ? 

All.   O,  where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Snsan.  I've  been  sitting  right  there  all  the 
time,  and  I  heard  every  word  you  said.  So 
you  think  I'm  a  "  country  gawky,"  and  don't 
know  anything.  Well,  I  know  I  don't  look 
quite  so  nice  as  that  dressed-up  doU  (pointing 
to  Flora) ;  but  I  believe  I  know  some  things 
vou  do  not. 

All.   O,  dear !  you  don't  say  so. 

Jennie.   What,  for  instance? 

Snsan^  Well,  I  know  what  idiosyncrasies 
means,  for  one  thing,  and  I  know  how  to  do 
to-morrow's  examples,  for  another;  and  I'd 
just  as  soon  show  you  all;  and  I  know  better 
manners  than  to  make  fun  of  a  stranger  whom 
I  don't  know  anything  against,  just  because 
she  isn't  dressed  in  fashion. . 

(Louise  enters  while  Susan  speahs,) 

Lonise.  Why,  girls,  I  hope  you  have  not 
been  saying  anything  rude  of  or  to  our  new 
schoolmate.  She  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
politeness  from  us  all,  and  I  am  sure  she  has 


shown  herself  your  superior  in  mind  and 
manners. 

Jennie,  Well,  I  didn't  know  she  was  listen- 
ing. 

Louise,  That  makes  no  difference.  We 
should  always  speak  of  others,  when  absent, 
only  as  we  should  do  if  they  were'  present. 
It  will  be  a  good  lesson  for  you. 

Hattie,    Well,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  sorry. 

Louise.  Then  you  can  beg  her  pardon,  and 
promise  to  treat  her,  and  all  other  new  schol- 
ars, well  hereafter.  The  position  of  a  new 
scholar  is  sufficiently  trying,  if  her  school- 
mates do  all  they  can  to  assist  her. 

Hattie.  Well,  Susan,  /  beg  your  pardon, 
and  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  being  so 
rude  and  thoughtless. 

Kate,  Forgive  us  all,  Susan,  and  let's  be 
friends. 

Susan.  Forgive  you?  Of  course  I  will,  And 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  friends  with  you. 
I  miss  the  girls  down  home  sadly ;  a»d  as  to 
clothes,  my  mother  is  making  me  lots  of  new 
dresses,  for  she  knew  you  dressed  differently 
from  the  girls  down  our  way ;  and  if  you  think 
you'll  like  me  any  better,  you  may  come  home 
with  me,  and  I'll  show  them  to  you ;  but  I 
didn't  want  to  lose  my  schooling  till  I  got 
dressed  up. 

Louise,  That  is  right,  Susan.  School  be- 
fore anything. 

Kate,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  your  clothes.  I 
like  you  as  you  are. 

Jennie.  So  do  I,  and  I  think  you  must  be  a 
good  scholar. 

Susan,  Well,  I've  got  something  at  home 
you'll  like,  I  know.  I've  got  a  whole  bucket 
full  of  maple  sugar,  and  a  bushel  of  russet 
apples,  all  my  own. 

Flora,  O,  I  love  russet  apples. 

Susak,  And  I  helped  to  make  the  sugar  and 
gather  the  apples,  and  it  was  great  fun.  If 
you'll  come  home  with  me  and  have  some,  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

Kate,  O,  we  will.  I  should  like  to  hear 
about  it;  wouldn't  you,  girls? 

Flora,  Andl  should  like  some  of  the  apples. 

Louise,  Susan,  you  are  very  forgiving  and 
generous,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
for  a  friend.  Flora  likes  you  for  the  sake  of 
your  apples,  but  we  for  your  own  sake,  though 
we  will  not  slight  your  sugar  and  apples,  I 
assure  you. 

Susan.  Well,  then,  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
Come  with  me,  and  we'll  see  how  well  and 
merrily  we  can  end  the  day ;  and  Flora  shall 
have  a  pinafore,  so  as  not  to  soil  her  new 
gown.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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TEE  OOLDEE  MILE-STOHE.* 


BY  H.  ' 


LONGFELLOW. 


LEAFLESS    are  the   trees;    their    purple 
branche* 
Spread  theiDBelves  abroad,  like  reefs  ot  coral 

Rising  silent 
In  the  Red  Sea  of  the  winter  sunset. 
At  the  window  winks  the  flickering  firelight; 
Here  and  there  the  Umps  of  evening  glimmer— 

Social  watch-fires, 
Answering  one  another  through  the  darkness. 
On  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing, 
And,  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine  tree. 

For  its  freedom 
Groans  and  sighs  the  air  imprisoned  in  them. 
B^  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated, 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes. 

Asking  sadly 
Of  the  Past  what  it  can  ne'er  restore  them. 
By  the  fireside  there  are  youthful  dreamers. 
Building  castles  fair,  with  stalely  stairways. 

Asking  blindly 
Of  the  Future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 
By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted. 
In  whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only, — 

Wife  and  husband,  — 
And  above  them  God,  the  sole  spectator. 
By  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort; 
Wives  and  children,  with  fair,  thoughtful  faces, 

Waiting,  watching. 
For  a  welt-known  footstep  in  the  passage, 
feach  man's  chimney  is  his  golden  mile-stone ; 
Is  the  centra!  point,  from  which  he  measures 

Every  distance 
Through  the  gateways  of  the -world  around 

him. 
In  his  farthest  wanderings  still  he  sees  it ; 
Hears  the  talking  tUtne,  the  answering  night- 
wind, 

As  he  heard  them 
When  he  sat  with  those  who  were,  but  are  not. 
Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fashion, 
Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city. 

Drives  an  exile 
From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 
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We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 
Fill  uur  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculp- 


But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  association! 


TEE  usiVEBsrr;  of  gottieqee. 

BY  ONK   BLEVEN  TBKRS    IN    PRISON. 

WHENE'ER  with  haggard  eyea  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingeo, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 
[  Wrep.  andfHlh  ont  a  blue  iandktrrliief.'\ 
Sweet  kCQ:hief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue. 

Which  once  my  love  But  knotting  in  — 
Alas,  Mntilda  tlien  was  true  \ 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  ofGottingen, 
niversity  ofGottingen. 
Barbs!  barbs  I  alas!  how  swift  you  flew. 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  inl 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view; 
Forlorn  1  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  ofGottingen* 
This  faded  form  I  this  pallid  hue ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  In  I 
My  years  are  many,  —  they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversilj  ofGottingen, 
niversity  ofGottingen. 
There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  1 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
tor, law-professor  at  the  U- 

niversity  ofGottingen, 
niversity  ofGottingen. 
Sun,  moon,  and  thou,  vain  world,  adieu. 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  % 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  tee  the  U- 

niveraity  ofGottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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ON  page  89  of  thU  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, Mr.  Kellogg  •'penki  of  the  Delphin 
edition  of  Virgil.  Perhaps  tome  of  our  hojt 
and  girlB,  who  are  not  studving  Latin,  ai  well 
u  tome  who  are,  do  not  know  what  the 
phrase  means.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  caused 
net  of  Latin  authors  of  standard  worth  to  be 
edited  by  thirtj-iiine  BCholars,  under  the  di- 
rection of  MontauBier,  BosBuet,  and  Huet,  for 
Ok  use  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin  {»>  Minm  Del- 
fHai).  But  some  one  may  ugh,  What  has 
Delphin  to  do  with  Dauphin?  The  heir  of 
Um  French  crown,  under  the  Valois  and  Bour- 
bon dynasticB,  was  called,  until  the  title  was 
reaouaced  \>y  Charles  X.,  in  1830,  the  Dau- 
phin. A  dolphin  (fish)  waB  the  armorini  bear- 
ing of  Guy  VIII.,  and  he  was  called  the 
Dauphin  from  this  fact,  and  very  easily  waa 
the  title  made ;  the  word  daupbiu  comes  from 
the  Greek  iilft,  Jiiftrsc,  Latm  dxlpkinm, 
French  daupkin — these  words  meaning  "a 
dolphin."  So  a  Delphin  edition  is  really  (he 
iolpiia  edition  I  And  this  may  be  called  an 
of^i-ial  explanation! 

Last  month  we  gave  aclever  little  speech  for 
a  five-vear  old  boy,  and  here  is  its  mate,  sent 
OB  hj  the  same  author,  and  to  be  recited  at  a 
nkdictory :  — 

"  ISt  (Uid  [Km  witching  iH  the  fbllu, 
Ajkd  heard  ilw  t»g  boyi  cnck  their  joke^ 
Aod  lecn  foQ  Uugh,  ukI  heard  yen  di«r. 
]  liidn'l  want  ic  imer^re. 
But  1  did  wi«h  they  would  get  lhrou[l^ 
And  let  me  do  ay  talking  too. 

"  I  bcve  Tw'n  had  a  iiA\j  lime ; 


1  h«* TO"  like* 

Il.™hjve  heart; 

IdidBlhaAtorrtfy-n-Td. 

Fdrlwa.lldnki>.caU  the  time 

How  I  •bnuM  H 

nr  little  ibTM. 

Ib<9e,«.do» 

loo,    Goodni^- 

JES 
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clined  to  think  that  scores  of  those  who  wear 
jet  ornaments  would  be  unable  to  give  a  cor- 
rect answer  to  Jessie's  sensible  question.  It 
has  been  humorously,  and  rather  appropriate- 
ly, called  "  first  cousin  lo  canne!  coal." 
("  Cannel"  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "can- 
die,"  the  fiame  with  whi'ch  this  kind  of  coal 
burns  giving  the  name.)  Jet,  in  fact,  is  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  pilch-coal,  perfectly  black,  not 
harder  than  ordinary  coal,  and  susceptible  of 
being  easily  cut  and  carved,  and  of  receiving 
a  very  beautiful  polish.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  banks  of  which 
it  was  first  found.  In  the  time  of  the  histo- 
rian Pliny,  the  name  of  the  river  and  a  small, 
town  on  its  bank  was  Gages,  and  the  pieces 
of  jet  obtained  there  were  called  gagalta,  then 
gagal ;  and  at  last,  by  a  series  of  (;hangeB,_/e/, 
It  is  now  found  in  many  parts  of  Ihe  world. 
Large  quantities  are  obtained  in  France,  and 
it  is  extensively  used  for  rosary  beads,  crosses, 
mourning  ornatnenls,  Slc  A  great  deal  of 
imitation  jet  is  in  the  market,  india-rubber  and 
glass  being  the  principal  materials. 

Candlemas  Day  occurs  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  is  a  festival  observed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  chtirch,  and  a  procession  with  light- 
ed candles  gives  the  name  to  the  day.  Like 
many  other  fast  and  feast  days,  and  festivals, 
its  origin  dates  back  into  heathen  times.  The 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  candles 
on  this  day  to  the  goddess  Februn;  and  Pope 
Sergius,  finding  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
prohibit  the  practice,  turned  it  into  a  church 
day  by  enjoining  a  similar  offering  of  candle* 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  was  a  superstition 
that  candles  drove  away  evil  spirits.  An  old 
couplet  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  our  read- 
era,  and  if  not  to  them,  to  their  parents  :  — 


"  If  Camffleoui  da 


Thewr 


Another  noted  day  this  month  is  the  I4tb,. 
Valentine's  Day,  the  observanceof  which  now 
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chiefly  consists  in  sending  humorous  and 
sentimental  letters;  and  even  this  custom 
seems  to  be  dying  out.  As  with  Candle- 
mas, and  many  other  festival  daj's,  its  or- 
igin dates  back  to  a  heathen  ceremony, 
which  the  early  Christians,  when  it  was 
found  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  a  custom 
of  long  standing,  attempted  to  turn  into  a 
better  channel.  The  name  of  the  day  is  of 
no  significance,  only  so  far  as  this:  St. 
Valentine  was  a  priest  at  Rome,  and  was 
one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  third  century,  and 
the  day  of  his  death  was  chosen  as  that 
on  which  to  hold  the  ceremonies  above  men- 
tioned. It  appears  from  history  that  the 
ancient  Romans  dedicated  feasts  to  Pan 
and  Juno,  mythological  deities,  during  the 
greater  part  of  February,  and  a  portion  of 
the  ceremony  consisted  in  putting  the  names 
of  young  women  into  a  box,  from  which 
they  were  drawn  by  the  men.  The  early 
Christians  substituted  the  names  of  saints 
for  those  of  women,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  bad  features  of  the  festival. 
As  now  observed,  the  custom  is  harmless, 
but  rather  silly,  and  sometimes  evil-minded 
persons  take  advantage  of  the  day  to  write 
and  send  unworthy  messages.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  think  that  anonymous  communica- 
tions are  not  to  be  encouraged. 

It  seems  that  some  of  our  friends  have  been 
reading  those  very  clever  books,  **  The  Tone 
Masters,*^  and  have  seen  and  heard  '*  the  great 
organ,"  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Boston 
**  notions ; "  and  a  letter-writer  asks  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  Caryatides,  as  applied  to 
female  figures  used  instead  of  columns  to  sup- 
port the  huge  pipes,  &c.,  in  the  front  of  the 
organ.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
name  and  the  custom  had  this  origin :  when 
the  Greeks  captured  the  city  of  Carya,  they 
put  the  males  to  death,  and  led  the  females 
into  captivity,  and  the  architects,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  degraded  condition  of  these  captives, 
represented  them  as  supporting  portions  of 
'  buildings.  Later  authorities  claim  that  '*  Car- 
yatides '*  acquired  their  name  from  their 
employment  in  temples  to  Diana,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  city  of  Carya.  The  mytho- 
logical story  is,  that  Carya  was  turned  into  a 
nut  tree  by  Bacchus  (a  genus  of  American  nut 
trees  is  called  Carya),  who,  at  the  same  time, 
changed  her  sisters  into  stones,  and  thence 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Caryatis. 
Male  ^gures,  used  as  Caryatides,  are  called 
Telamones.  Now,  when  our  friends  look  .at 
"the  great  organ,"  they  will  be  able  to  un- 


derstand the  signification  of  certain  parts  of 
its  architecture. 

We  ask  the  boys  and  girls  to  look  at  the 
fine  pictures,  ''At  the  Foot  of  the  Statue,''  and 
**  Boating  on  the  Lake;  "  not  only  because  we 
think  them  very  prettj',  but  because  we  want 
to  say  that  they  were  drawn  by  our  own  artist. 
Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  who  is  now  engaged 
by  the  generous  publishers  to  furnish  them 
with  the  graceful  and  effective  work  of  her 
pencil.  And  so  we  are  sure  of  good  things  for 
our  friends.  The  picture  **  At  the  Foot  of  the 
Statue"  is  taken  from  the  third  volume  of 
The  Tone  Masters,  and  represents  the  char- 
acters of  the  story  as  gathered  at  the  foot  of 
the  fine  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven,  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  great  organ  in  the  Music 
Hal)  of  Boston.  The  story  of  Beethoven,  as 
told  in  that  volume,  is  very  interesting,  and 
the  three  volumes  give  very  entertaining  narra- 
tives of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Bach,  and  Beethoven.  The  other  picture 
is  from  one  of  the  '*  Kathie  Stories,**  —  three 
volumes  of  which  have  just  been  published,  — 
and  needs  no  explanation.  These  *'  stories  " 
are  called,  "  Kathie's  Three  Wishes,  Kathie*8 
Aunt  Ruth,  Kathie*s  Summer  at  Cedarwood, 
Kathie's  Soldiers,  In  the  Ranks,  Kathie's  Har- 
vest Days." 

If  the  illustrated  article  on  Alaska  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine  should  stimulate  any 
of  our  readers  to  desire  more  information  in 
regard  to  that  interesting  country,  they  can 
gratify  their  wishes  by  perusing  W.  H.  Dall's 
admirable  book,  recently  published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard.  It  is  a  valuable  and  entertaining 
volume,  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of 
Alaska  yet  issued. 

A  CORRSSPONDENT  asks  what  will  take  ink 
from  paper.  *'  Erasers  "  are  for  sale  at  lead- 
ing stationery  stores,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  in  their  operation.  Ink  enters 
so  thoroughly  into  the  paper  that  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  paper  and  ink  will  be  erased 
nt  the  same  time  I  The  best  remedy  is  of  the 
kind  spoken  of  by  one  Solomon,  who  advised 
to  **  leave  off"  contention  before  it  be  meddled 
with."  Do  not  get  the  ink  on  the  paper,  ex- 
cept where  you  want  it,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  need  for  erasers.  But  accidents  will  hap- 
pen, for  we  have  this  instant  deposited  a  beau- 
tiful round  blot  upon  the  sheet  upon  which  we 
are  writing!  However,  our  advice  is  good, 
even  although  we  do  not  strictly  follow  it  our- 
selves; and  this  only  shows  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  preach  than  to  practise. 
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Answers. 
I.  <Time  &  THE  HOUR  run  through  the 
longest  DAY)  —  Time  and  the  hour  run 
through  the  longest  day.  2.  i.  Dotterel.  3- 
I'llime.  3.  Nisi.  4.  Lap.  5.  Intro.  6.  No- 
Una  —  Dunlin,  Lbipoa.  3-  (Sacks  on  Y)  — 
Saionjr.  4,  I,  Do-g.  2.  Din-e.  3.  Jam-b. 
t-  Fee-t,  5.  Sing-e.  6.  Par-t.  7.  Tar-t.  8. 
Rat-e.  9.Van-e.  5.  TH  (ink)  AN  (soo  =  D) 
(well  upon  ewer)  FUT  (ewer)  CO  (ewers)  — 
Think  and  dwell  upon  j'our  future  course. 
(1.  I.  Port  Tobacco.  3.  Lynchburg.  3.  Snow 
Hilt.  4.  Somerset.  5.  Altoona.  6.  Young 
Woman's  Town  (Pa.).  7.  Morehousevilte 
(N.  Y.).  8.  DcKter.  9.  Tarboro".  10.  Lock 
Haven.  7.  (D  =  sooonT)  (3  trussed)  (IV.) 
(lune)  —  Don't  trust  to  fortune.  8.  Sea,  eel, 
ale.  9.  I.  Vet-satile.  1.  Abecedarian.  3. 
Ctiassepot.  4.  Breech-loader.  5.  Indefntiga- 
bte. .  10.  (Male  A)  (shoe)  (ra's)  (C)  (L  of  E'b) 
laut)  (1000  =  M)  (eggs)  (&)  (mace)  (do) 
(knot)  U"»  T  (he's)  (spices)  —  Malaj-s,  who 
raise  clove*,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  do  not  use 
these  spices.  11.  t.  M-aiter.  2.  H-arbor.  3. 
S-cold.  4.  T-rain.  5.  S-tower.  la.  (A)  (re) 
(C)  (E)  (4)  (A)  W  l'(F)  (E)  -  A  Race  for  a 
Wife.  (A)  (B)  (re)  V  (E)  (la)  (D)  (E)  -  A 
Brave  Lad}'.  13.  Maple,  lamp,  palm,  lap,  pa, 
leap,  peal,  plea,  pate,  ale,  lea.  14.  Barca  —  a 
crab.  15.  Marblehead.  16.  Nick-name,  true- 
aunt,  fort-night,  right-angle,  sap-ling.  17. 
(Wood)  (■  man)  (beam)  UCH  (tire)  DIF 
fheap)  (a«)  (day)  (knight  on  horseback)? 
—  Would  a  man  be  much  tired  if  he  passed  a 
night  OD  horseback?  i8.  Dry  goods  and 
groceries,     iq.  Cake,  ales,  keel,  eale, 

3at  Gkographical  Rebus. 
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Sans-Tetks. 
31.    I.  Behead  a  kind  of  shot;    transpose, 
and  get  hot  pears.     3.  Behead  a  float;  trans- 
pose, and  get  a  pronoun.     3.  Behead  a  fish; 
transpose,  and  get  a  journey.  Active. 

33.  Rbbus. 


Syncopation. 
34.  Syncopate  a  flat  (urface,  and  leave  a 

story.  ROBBRT  RoE. 
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Sans-Pieds. 
36.  I.  Curtail  profound,  and  leave  a  river 
of  Scotland.  2.  A  friiLt,  and  leave  a  river  of 
Alabama.  3.  To  pillage,  and  leave  ■  river  of 
Missouri.  4.  A  robber,  and  leave  a  river  of 
Michigan.  5.  Advice,  and  leave  a  river  of 
Louisiana.  6.  A  county  of  New  York,  and 
leave  a  river  of  Utah.  7.  An  earth-worm, 
and  leave  a  river  of  Ohio.  Dahlia. 


it'""* 


Scr,. 


Divisions. 
a().  I.  My  first  is  to  move,  my  second  is  to 
throw,  and  my  whole  is  a  young  fowl.  3.  My 
first  is  to  doy,  my  second  is  a  weight,  and  my 
whole  is  an  animal.  3.  My  first  is  a  race,  my 
second  is  a  color,  and  iny  whole  is  n  relative. 
4.  My  flrst  is  juice,  my  second  is  a  fish,  and 
my  whole  is  a  young  tree.  Reikdrkr. 

30.        Geographical  Rebuses. 

TJ*^^>    ^S55  1000 
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33.  t.  Transpose  hardware  into  barbarism, 
2.  Transpose  a  man's  name  into  a  rope.  3. 
Transpose  a  part  of  the  body  into  a  city  of 
Asia.  Specs  and  Dexter. 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "  Editor 
or  Oliver  Optic'b  Magazine,  cars  of 
Lbb  j[  Shkpard,  149  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Mhbs." 

Moyiv  LKTTSRs  should  be  mddresBed  to  Lbs 
k  Shhpard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

We  are  thinking,  as  we  sit  before  a  huge  pile 
of  letters,  and  with  stacks  of  magazines  on 
each  side  and  behind  us,  ready  for  the  mail- 
bags,  that  we  are  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  United  States  post-oflice  depnrtmeni,  and 
(he  mercury  in  the  thermometer  of  self-esteem 
riies  rspidlj.  And  then,  the  contents  of  the 
letters  ar«  generaltjr  so  interesting,  and  even 
complimentary  I  Bui  we  are  getting  used  to 
these  things,  and  will  only  atop  and  thank  our 
TOung  friends  for  their  good  wishes,  and  for 
their  approval  of  our  January  number,  and, 
not  least,  the  warm  welcome  which  Oliver 
Optic  has  received.  It  is  worth  while  to  go 
oS  occasionally,  just  to  experience  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  welcomed  back! 

Knuckle's  photograph  wns  very  acceptable.  — 
IT.  T,  K-  has  our  thanks,  and  will  please  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  insert 
even  a  half  of  the  really  good  rebuses  that  are 
tent  to  us.  So  do  not  be  discouraged.  —  The 
first  effort  of  Paul  Wilcox  is  good.  —  The  sub- 
icription  list  of  our  Magazine  is  so  large,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  a  fortnight  or 
more  l}efore  the  date  of  each  number;  there- 
fore. wh(n  some  of  our  friends  are  disappoint- 
ed because  their  letters  arc  not  answered  in 
the  very  neit  Magazine  thai  they  receive  after 
writing,  it  is  easily  explained.  Civil  Engineer 
will  please  take  notice.  —  Pseudo  Buckeye  evi- 
dently has  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  — Inventor 
forgotten  ?  The  very  idea  is  ridiculous ;  we  do 
not  forget  so  easily ;  the  long  and  jolly  letter 
was  very  welcome. —Tin  Kettle  has  hit  it 
this  time;  the  rebus  isA;  ditto,  G.  Ander. 

Henry  L.  Rexford  should  write  to  the  Navat 
School,  and  his  letter  would,  doubtless,  be  an- 
swered. —  Yankee  is  good,  but  rather  easy.  — 


Reindeer,  A.  —Too  easy,  S.  H.  French,  E.  E. 
Russell.  —  Bombshell  did  not  quite  hit  the 
mark. — We  cheerfully  answer,  yes,  to  the 
question  put  to  us  by  Du-Bois.  —  J.  C.  F.,  Box 
166.  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  sell,  buy, 
and  exchange  stamps.  —  Whom  does  Ski 
mean  by  "the  stupid"?  — C.  C.  is  A.  — Many 
boys  would  envy  G.  F.  Ropea's  facilities  for 
collecting  curiosities,  and  we  hope  he  will  im- 
prove them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  also 
that  he  will  take  care  that  he  does  something 
more  than  eoltect  ;  learn  all  that  you  can  about 
each  specimen,  and  thus  make  your  collection 
a  means  of  improvement. 

'  Frank  D.  Witherell,  384  Gold  Street,  South . 
Boston,  wants  amateur  papers.  —  B.  Odkins, 
not  quite.  —  Thanks,  Hocus  Pocus.  —  Zigzag, 
A.  —  GeorgiuB  Secundus  has  a  book  printed 
in  15461  who  will  beat  it?  Be  careful  and  not 
go  back  beyond  the  days  of  printing!  —  Bii- 
marlt  and  Frank  Lin  are  welcome  to  our  family 
circle.  — Don't  aend  old  anagrams,  or,  at  any 
rate,  don't  mark  them  as  original.  —  The  Two 
Scribblers  must  try  again.  — We  have  several 
cross-word  enigmas  which  are  too  easy,  and 
we  must  therefore  decline  them.  Please  re- 
member (hnt  nn  enigma  of  this  kind  must  be 
very  good  to  warrant  insertion. 

Let  Our  Mutual  Friend  write  to  C.  D.,  Box 
175,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  for  information  about  a 
printing  press.  —  If  it  were  not  for  the  defec- 
tive AiCe  symbol,  Fron  Pron's  rebus  would  be 
one  of  the  best  yeC  received.  —  Common  Sense 
is  A.  Of  course,  common  sense  should  always 
be  acceptable !  —  Did  Lucifer  paint  that  "  N  " 
at  the  lop  of  the  sheet?  It  is  very  well  done. 
—  Jack  Jingle  is  hardly  up  to  our  mark.  —  To 
be  sure,  the  mistake  is  all  in  the  "i";  but 
magmine  has  a  better  appearance  than  mag/- 
linc;  will  several  boys  and  girls  take  no- 
tice?—O.  Liver  says  he  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  and  likes  the  Magazine  just 
as  well  as  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  Kow 
that  is  sensible,  and  he  hai  our  own  ideaa. 
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Why,  the  older  we  grow,  the  more  attached  we 
are  to  the  Magazine,  and  we  hope  it  is  so  with 
all  our  readers.  Do  ^'our  best  in  drawing, 
and  then  send  to  us.  — The  rebus  sent  by  G. 
W.  G.  is  very  good  indeed,  and  he  did  the 
right  thing  in  saying  it  was  not  original.  Al- 
ways be  honest. 

Moss  Rose  is  A.  — The  rebuses  by  F.  P.  are 
too  old  for  our  use.  —  That  was  A-broad  joke 
in  the  rebus  by  Gummas.  —  Humpty  Dump- 
ty  will  please  remember,  when  he  asks  for 
**  more,"  that  the  year  is  but  just  begun ;  let 
him  wait  patiently,  and  see  whether  he  will 
not  be  **  more  "  than  satisfied.  By  the  way, 
how  does  he  find  time  to  execute  so  many 
sketches  with  his  pen? —  Horace  will  see  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  in  good  taste  to  use  the 
portrait  in  the  way  he  suggests.  —  Covers  for 
the  Magazine  can  be  had  of  Lee  &  Shepard 
for  fifby  cents.  —  We  are  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  young  friend  Hickup,  who  sends 
this  conundrum :  **  Why  is  a  southern  state 
like  a  little  boy?  Because  it  is  sunny  (son- 
nie) I " 

John  A.  Robertson,  of  Rutherford  Park, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  very  handsome  specimens  of 
his  printing.  When  his  new  book  appears,  we 
will  give  it  good  attention.  —  Captain  Joe's 
despatches  are  under  consideration.  —  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  us  to  receive  so  many  and 
80  cordial  commendations  of  the  January  num- 
ber. —  Putnam  Boy  changes  his  name  to  Nick 
R.  Bocker.  —  Friend  J.  McW.,  Mulchahey 
is  all  right  in  his  ideas ;  will  some  one  send 
to  him  at  Middlebury,  Vt,  copies  of  amateur 
papers?  —  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Zeno 
as  often  as  he  has  time  or  inclination  for  writ- 
ing. —  Eric  is  A.  —  A.  B.  Oy,  19  Spruce  Street, 
N.  Y.,  has  an  Adams  press  for  sale.  —  Big 
Pappoose  will  have  to  try  once  more.  —  Ho- 
ratio's last  is  rather  easy. 

Here's  a  letter  with  seven  lines  of  "  letter," 
and  ten  lines  of  postscript  I  All  is  good,  how- 
ever; as  to  those  four  little  heads  over  the 
Letter  Bag,  we  must  leave  Tom  to  guess ;  he 
knows  it  is  not  wise  to  tell  family  secrets.  — 
We  will  say  to  our  friend  Johnnie  Grub,  that 
in  the  matter  of  rebuses  and  head  work,  all 
our  subscribers  are  treated  alike.  We  try 
to  select  the  best,  no  matter  whether  the 
sender  is  an  old  or  a  new  subscriber. — 
Will  our  boys  and  girls  please  bear  in  mind 
that  in  making  up  **  clubs,"  in  order  to  get 
the  discount  from  regular  prices,  they  must 
limit  themselves  to  our  own  Magazine,  and 
not  put  the  subscriptions  to  other  maga- 
zines in  the  same  list?  We  cannot  interfere 
with  the  prices  of  other   publications  than 


our  own.  Therefore,  when  you  get  up  clubs 
for  the  sake  of  the  extra  copy,  or  the  dis- 
count, confine  the  list  to  Oliver  Optic's  Mag- 
azine, and  thus  save  confusion,  and  sometimes 
disappointment. 

"  Walter  the  Scout"  is  a  creditable  compo- 
sition for  a  youngster,  and  we  thank  the 
writer  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  sending  it  to 
us.  —  As  for  Pierre  Veron,  his  experience  in 
trying  to  be  an  author  is  not  peculiar  to  him  ; 
many  a  boy  and  many  a  man  has  thought  it 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  "just  to  write ;  " 
but  when  they  come  to  try  it,  they  find  it  not 
so  easy.  At  any  rate,  our  friend  Pierre  writes 
a  very  clever  letter.  —  At  last  here  is  testi- 
mony as  to  the  Novelty  Press.  Xury,  Lock 
Box  C«  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  one,  has  tried  it 
with  all  sorts  of  work,  plain  and  fancy,  and 
on  all  kinds  of  paper  and  cards,  and  he  is  well 
satisfied  with  it  He  will  be  glad  to  commu- 
nicate on  the  subject,  and  to  send  specimens 
of  work.     His  press  cost  $30.00. 

Phil.  A.  Delphia's  square  words  are  cor- 
rectly made  and  neatly  written.  Will  this 
indorsement  satisfy  him,  even  if  we  do  not 
print  them  ?    In  fact,  they  are  rather  too  easy. 

—  Nix,  Pioneer,  Moss  Rose.  Mynheer,  Zigzag, 
G.  Ander,  Tin  Kettle,  Harlequin,  Loquax,  are 
accepted.  —  Frank  Thompson  is  in  no  danger 
of  neglecting  the  Magazine,  judging  from  his 
letter;  and  the  true  way  is  to  attend  to  all 
duties  and  all  pleasures  in  their  proper  times 
and  places,  and  then  all  will  go  well.  —  One 
of  the  best  written  letters  we  have  received 
this  season  comes  from  Othello  G.  Lauriston, 
Jackson,  Mich.  In  many  respects  it  is  a 
model. — If  Willie  Whistle  will  carefully  ex- 
amine the  Magazine,  he  will  find  more  pic- 
tures actually  made  for  its.  pages  than  in  any 
other  juvenile  published.  As  for  those  he 
speaks  of,  the  extra  ones,  does  he  object  to 
them,  if  they  do  not  cost  him  anything? 

Wish  Correspondents.  —  Charles  Clif- 
ton, Box  351,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  —  R.  Haines, 
Order  Depot,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Pittsburg,  Pa.  —  George  E.  Stanwood, 
Haverhill,  Mass.  —  Willie,  Box  414,  Chelsea, 
Mass. — J.  K.  S.  Butler,  care  of  Perrin  & 
Gould,  88  and  90  W.  Front  Street,  Cincinnati. 

—  D.  Hewitt,  South  Boston,  Mass.  —  Charles 
R.  Rutledge,  77  Elm  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
(coins).  —  G.  F.  Ropes,  Box  758,  Boston, 
Mass.  (stamps  and  curiosities). — George  £. 
Potter,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  Machinist,  154 
Concord  Street,  Boston.  —  Frank  Winters, 
Lock  Box  63,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  —  E.  H.  De 
Waine,  Box  61,  Roseboom,  N.  .Y.  —  Tele- 
graph, Box  228,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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HOME  AOAHr. 

ONCE  more,  and  with  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion which  we  cannot  fully  express,  we 
find  ourself  on  American  soil,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlie  en- 
dearments of  home.  Resuming  our  editorial 
chair,  we  find  ourself  also  confronting  the 
hosts  of  our  boys  and  girls,  from  many  of 
whom  we  have  already  received  the  glad 
*' welcome  home."  We  greet  them  all,  how- 
ever far  removed  they  may  be  from  our  sanc- 
tum. As  they  have  been  constantly  in  our 
thoughts  during  our  long  absence,  and  as  our 
mission  abroad  was  wholly  in  their  service, 
we  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  coming,  as  it 
were,  into  their  presence  again.  We  have 
been  generously  welcomed  home  by  our  Sun- 
day school,  by  our  lodge,  by  the  members  of 
the  various  associations  with  which  we  are 
connected,  and  individually  by  hundreds  of 
friends,  young  and  old ;  and  the  want  of  the 
mere  form  of  speech  shall  not  prevent  us  from 
accepting  the  welcome  which  we  know  comes 
from  the  hearts  of  all  our  young  friends, 
though  the  circumstances  permit  but  few  of 
them  to  express  it. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  scene  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Ville  de  Paris  when  the  representative 
of  so  many  of  our  young  friends  presented  to 
us  their  kind  letter.  We  received  and  read 
it  with  no  ordinary  emotions,  and  we  often 
thought  of  it  and  them  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure. We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  so 
kindly  cheered  us  as  we  went  away,  and  as  we 
returned  to  our  native  land.  It  was  almost 
worth  the  long  absence  —  the  long  banish- 
ment from  "home,  sweet  home"  —  to  realize 
that  one  has  a  place  so  near  the  hearts  of  such 
a  large  number  of  friends. 

We  have  been  aM'ay  more  than  six  months, 
and  have  returned;  but  the  gap  behind  us 
seems  to  close  up  as  we  resume  our  accus- 
tomed duties.  We  can  hardly  realize  that  we 
have  looked  upon  the  mountains  of  Norway 
and  the  lakes  of  Sweden;  travelled  to  the 
forty-ninth  meridian  of  east  longitude  in  Rus- 
sia; voyaged  upon  the  Elbe,  the  Volga,  the 


Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  that  we  have  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
Scutari;  looked  upon  Stromboli  and  Vesu- 
vius; visited  nearly  every  important  city  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  and  that,  in  a 
word,  we  have  seen  Africa,  planted  our  feet  in 
Asia,  and  have  been  over  all  Europe.  We 
say  it  seems  like  a  dream,  and  we  have  to  look 
at  our  big  pile  of  memoranda,  and  glance 
at  the  stock  of  local  guides,  catalogues,  pro- 
grammes, hotel  bills,  and  similar  documents, 
carefully  preserved  for  future  use,  in  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have  actually  made 
this  long  journey  of  over  six  months.  We 
look  at  our  Harper's  Guide  Book,  which  has 
been  our  daily  friend  and  companion.  Like 
a  careful  book-keeper,  we  checked  off  every- 
thing we  saw;  and  the  profusion  of  check- 
marks convinces  us  that  we  have  actually  seen 
the  wonders  whereof  it  treats.  By  the  wajs  we 
were  offered  more  than  double  the  price  of  this 
work  for  our  copy  in  Spain,  where  it  was  not 
available ;  but  we  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  parting  with  our  ears  as  with  our  "  Harper." 
The  moral  is,  that  the  traveller  should  not 
leave  home  —  certainly  hot  London  or  Paris 
—  without  this  invaluable  work. 

We  trust  that  we  have  profited  by  our  long 
absence,  and  that  we  are  now  "  properly 
armed  and  equipped "  to  perform  the  work 
which  our  excellent  friends,  the  publishers, 
laid  out  for  us  five  years  ago.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  know  that  we  are  immediately  to  set 
out  on  another  trip  **Up  the  Baltic,"  with  a 
newly-organized  squadron,  and  a  fresh  crew. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  startled  us,  on 
our  arrival  home,  was  an  advertisement  to 
the  effect  that  this  Magazine  would  be  issued 
"only  in  monthly  parts."  While  in  Spain, 
we  had  received  intelligence  from  our  wise 
and  ever-devoted  publishers  of  the  proposed 
change.  Though  we  were  aware  that  it  would 
carry  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  our 
young  friends,  we  had  consented  to  the  change 
a  year  ago ;  and  when  we  looked  at  the  January 
number,  which  was  ready  for  the  binder  when 
we  returned,  we  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  wisdom  of  our  publishers.  It  was 
made   a   weekly    in    the    beginning    at   our 
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individual  desire.  Our  original  idea  was  an 
unbound  and  uncut  pamphlet,  which  could  be 
issued  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  that  of  a 
folio  newspaper  of  the  same  size.  Compared 
with  other  publications  of  the  kind,  it  looked 
puny  and  insignificant,  and  agents,  subscri- 
bers, and  even  "  the  trade,**  persisted  in 
comparing  it  with  the  monthly  magazines. 
Though  the  annual  volume  contained  more 
reading  matter,  more  illustrations,  more  puz- 
zles, more  dialogues  and  speeches,  more  every- 
thing, in  short,  the  comparison  was  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  little  pet  It'  was  then 
clothed  in  a  handsome  cover,  and  its  amount 
of  matter  considerably  augmented.  The  ex- 
penses were  proportionally  increased,  and  so 
was  the  work  of  editing,  so  that  our  personal 
labor  was  very  onerous  -^  a  week  of  vacation 
was  impossible,  and  we  were  obliged  to  apol- 
ogize for  being  sick,  until  we  obtained  an  as- 
sistant. As  far  as  the  number  of  subscribers 
and  the  amount  of  money  received  were  con- 
cerned, the  enterprise  was  a  success.  Half 
the  number  of  subscribers  enrolled  on  our 
>>ooks  would  have  been  a  triumph  to  any  ordi- 
nary monthly  magazine.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  place  the  Magazine  on  the  same  footing  as 
others,  and  to  carry  out  successfully  certain 
projected  improvements,  the  publishers  made 
the  change,  to  which  we  freely  consented.  In 
the  end,  our  young  friends  will  be  the  gainers, 
and  we  hope  they  will  all  join  with  us  in  a 
cheerful  acquiescence  with  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Up  to  the  time  that  we  left  for  Europe, 
not  a  letter  to  the  Editorial  Department  was 
opened  by  any  other  person  than  ourself.  It 
was  a  pleasant  duty,  which  we  could  not  dele- 
gate to  others.  We  read  every  letter,  and  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  personally  an* 
swered  every  inquiry.  During  our  absence, 
Mr.  Burnham  has  performed  this  agreeable 
service.  We  know  he  has  enjoyed  it,  as  we  did, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  his  able  services 
have  been  fully  and  universally  appreciated. 
Though  we  resume  our  place  in  the  editorial 
chair,  he  will  still  retain  his  connection  with 
the  Magazine,  —  not  as  assistant,  but  as  as- 
sociate editor.  He  is  '^  a  man  after  our  own 
heart,'*  and  we  hope  to  make  the  union  as 
pleasant  to  our  readers  as  we  shall  to  each 
other.  We  have  embarked  for  the  voyage  of 
another  year,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  ourself, 
on  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  in  such  pleas- 
ant company  as  that  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  our 
long-time  friend,  **  Sophie  May."  Though  it 
would  mortify  our  vanity  to  have  our  readers 
follow  our  example,  we  shall  skip  the  first 


continued  story,  and  read  the  second  and  third 
with  an  interest  quite  equal  to  that  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

And  now,  thanking  God  for  permitting  us 
to  return  safely  and  in  health  to  our  home 
and  to  our  friends,  and  again  thanking  our 
young  readers  for  all  the  kind  wishes  that  at- 
tended our  departure  and  greeted  our  return, 
we  drop  again  into  the  old  channels  of  life  and 
of  work  —  old,  but  pleasant  —  with  a  renewed 
desire  to  please,  to  instruct,  and  to  elevate 
our  young  friends.  Oliver  Optic. 


A  OOOL  TALE. 

PERHAPS  our  boys,  who  have  skated  on 
ice,  slipped  on  ice,  and  fibhed  through 
ice,  may  think  they  know  all  about  it.  The 
last  time  we  suddenly  applied  our  editorial 
head  to  the  ice  in  our  door-yard,  we  thought 
a  nearer  acquaintance  was  not  desirable;  and 
as  we  *'  saw  stars  *'  that  are  not  mapped  out  in 
any  geography  of  the  heavens  we  have  ever 
studied,  we  concluded  that  our  situation  was 
not  the  most  favorable  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations. But  a  fact  or  two  may  interest  oui 
readers. 

Ice,  concisely,  is  water  made  solid  by  cold. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  liquids  expand  by  heat, 
and  contract  by  cold ;  but  water  seems  to  be 
an  exception,  for  a  time  at  least,  for  it  be- 
comes solid  at  a  temperature  of  thirty-two  de- 
grees, and  expands  until  it  reaches  forty  de- 
grees, when  it  contracts.  The  expansion,  and 
consequently  lighter  weight  of  ice  than  water, 
cause  its  position  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  the  warmer  water  remains  beneath. 
Were  water  not  thus  exceptional  in  its  nature, 
our  rivers  and  ponds  would  keep  on  freezing  in 
winter,  down  and  still  down,  until  a  solid  mass 
was  formed,  and  all  the  fish  frozen  to  death* 
But  as  the  water  under  the  ice  remains  at  fortj 
degrees,  the  fish  have  a  comfortable  time  ex* 
cept  when  brought  into  an  unfortunate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  upper  world  by  means  of 
hook  and  line ! 

The  expansion  of  water  by  freezing  is  famil- 
iar to  all  who  have  had  pitchers,  and  bowls, 
and  water-pipes  cracJced  and  burst  on  frosty 
nights,  when  water  had  been  carelessly  left  in 
them.  This  expansive  power  is  not  to  be  tri- 
fied  with.  If  the  boys  and  girls  doubt  what 
we  say,  let  them  fill  a  bottle  with  water,  put  the 
cork  in  tightly,  and  expose  it  to  freezing  weath- 
er; or  even  a  pitcher  partly  full  of  water  will 
answer  every  purpose ;  the  experiment  will  be 
more  satisfactory  in  a  scientific  way,  probably, 
than  to  those  who  have  to  pay  for  the  brokea 
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crockery.  You  will  notice  that  water  frozen 
in  almost  any  limited  space  will  "bulge"  in 
the  centre,  that  is,  expand  and  take  up  more 
room.  The  quiet  power  of  expansion  is  very 
frequently  seen  in  winter  time.  A  bomb-shell 
can  be  burst  by  filling  it  with  water,  closing 
it  firmly  with  a  plug,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
frost; 'the  shell  will  either  break,  or  the  plug 
be  driven  out  with  great  force.  Oftentimes, 
water  freezing  in  an  open  vessel  will  break 
the  bottom,  and  for  this  reason :  th^  ice  forms 
on  the  surface,  and  acts  like  a  stopper,  and 
the  water  below  is  thus  confined  in  a  limited 
»pace,  and  as  it  continues  to  freeze  it  expands, 
and  the  weakest  part  will  yield ;  if  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  is  weaker  than  the  ice  at  the  top, 
it  will  break,  and  vice  vena.  Artificial  cold, 
or  freezing,  is  quite  common.  Apparatus  is 
now  in  use  by  which  ice  can  be  made  in  the 
summer.  We  may  at  another  time  describe 
this  process;  just  now  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  is  done  by  a  process  of  evaporation, 
or  by  setting  free  the  heat  in  the  substance 

to  be  frozen. 
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DEAR  BOYS  AND  GTRLS :  Tlie  fortifi- 
cations which  defended  the  old  city  of 
Vienna  have  been  removed,  and  the  space  is 
laid  out  in  streets  and  gardens.  Outside  of 
this  line  is  the  new  portion  of  Vienna,  which 
contains  the  finest  edifices  in  the  city.  The 
change  has  contributed  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  for  a  boulevard,  called  the  "  Ring- 
ftrasse,**  extends  quite  around  the  old  town, 
and  opens  a  broad  breathing-place  for  the 
people.  Bordering  this  wide  avenue  are  sev- 
eral gardens,  beautifully  laid  out  with  walks, 
flowers,  and  trees.  Almost  every  open  space 
for  public  use  contains  a  **  bierhaus,"  and  in 
the  Volkgarten,  Straus8*s  grand  orchestra  plays 
every  evening,  while  the  ilite  of  the  Austrian 
capital  —  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  —  drink 
coffee,  beer,  and  other  mild  tipples  to  its  en- 
chanting strains.  .In  the  Zoological  Garden 
at  Berlin,  we  saw  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand people  seated  at  these  little  tables,  on 
which  there  were  not  less  than  two  thousand 
glasses  of  beer,  listening  to  a  double  military 
band  of  one  hundred  performers.  It  was  in 
the  heat  of  the  war  excitement,  and  every- 
thing patriotic,  especially  *'  Wacht  am  Rhine,** 
was  most  enthusiastically  applauded. 

In  Vienna  we  visited  all  the  notable  objects. 
We  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  silver 
umsy  in  which  the  hearts  of  the  members  of 


the  royal  family  are  deposited.  They  are  kept 
on  shelves  in  a  kind  of  sepulchre,  in  the  church 
of  the  Augustins,  and  the  visitor  looks  at 
them  through  a  small  barred  aperture  in  the 
wall.  The  guide  points  out  that  which  holds 
the  heart  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  the  same 
church  are  the  bodies  of  two  saints,  gorgeous- 
ly robed,  kept  in  glass  cases  on  each  side  of 
the  nave.  At  the  Capuchins,  we  went  through 
the  vaults  where  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  buried.  The  cenotaphs  are  mag- 
nificent, some  of  them  of  solid  silver.  That 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband  is  very 
elaborate,  and  very  beautiful.  The  coffin  of 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon 
I.,  is  full  of  interest  at  this  time,  for  he  was 
the  Napoleon  II.,  first  recognized  by  Napoleon 
III.,  who  has  just  lost  his  crown  and  his  em- 
pire, and  ended  the  reign  of  the  dynasty.  At 
one  end  of  the  vault  is  the  coffin  of  the  un- 
fortunate Maximilian,  adorned  with  a  silver 
palm,  sent  hither  by  **poor  Carlotta,"  and 
still  covered  with  faded  and  fading  flowers. 

We  visited  the  summer  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  palace  and  gardens  of  Schonbrunn, 
the  palace  of  a  Laxenburg,  a  dozen  miles  from 
the  city,  and  had  enough  to  do  for  all  the  pleas- 
ant weather  we  could  find  in  ten  days.  We 
attended  the  opera  three  times ;  heard  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Don  Giovanni  at  the  new  opera 
house,  which  is  hardly  surpassed  in  magnifi- 
cence by  anything  in  Europe ;  and  we  heard 
the  wonderful  tenor  Wachtel,  who,  two  years 
ago,  was  a  postilion  in  Germany,  at  the  *'  Karl 
Theatre.- 

We  purchased  tickets  for  Constantinople, 
for  which  we  paid  the  high  price  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  florins,  or  about  sixty  dol- 
lars in  gold,  which  include  bed  and  board  on 
the  steamers.  The  traveller  may  go  the  whole, 
or  any  portion  of  the  way  between  Vienna  and 
Basiasch  by  railroad  or  steamer,  at  his  own 
option.  The  Danube  is  about  three  tniles 
from  Vienna,  and  the  passengers  are  sent 
down  in  a  small  steamer,  which  plies  on  the 
stream  that  runs  through  the  city. 

We  went  down  the  Danube,  mostly  through 
a  flat  country,  passing  Komorn,  rendered  his- 
torical by  the  Hungarian  struggle  in  1849, 
reaching  Pesth  at  eight  in  the  evening.  For 
a  few  miles  the  steamer  voyaged  through  a 
hilly  country,  where  a  few  ruined  castles  are 
seen  on  the  heights,  reminding  one  of  the 
Rhine.  Oliver  Optic. 


Spsak  no  injurious  words,  either  in 

jest  or  in  earnest. 
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THE  SONG  OF  LABOR. 


1.  Pull     a-wajjoy-ful-ly,  work  with  a  will!  La-bor     it  -  self  is    a  plea  •  sure  and    health; 
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Man  is    a    creature  of  in- fin- ite  skill,  And  contentment  is  seldom  the  handmaid  of  wealth. 
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Life    is    at    best  bat  a  rug  •  ged  ascent,  For  ev  «  er  and  ct  •  er  and     ev  -  er  up  hill;  Yet 
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noth  -  ing  is  gained  to    a    man  by  dissent,— Then  pull  a- way  joj  •  ful  •  ly,  work  with  a    will ! 
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2. 
Pull  away  joyfully,  work  with  a  will ! 

God  is  the  master,  urging  us  on ; 
Idleness  bringeth  us  trouble  and  ill, 

Labor  itself  is  happiness  won  ! 
Work  with  the  heart  and  work  with  the  brain; 

Work  with  the  hands,  and  work  with  the  will; 
Step  after  step  we  conquer  the  plain. 

Then  pull  away  joyfully,  work  with  a  will ! 

3. 
Pull  away  joyfully,  work  with  a  will ! 

No  one  can  tell  the  length  of  his  stay ; 
Already  the  dun  is  climbing  the  hill, 

Up  and  be  doing  while  it  is  day. 
Never  despair,  tho'  much  must  be  done; 

A  river  at  birth  is  naught  but  a  rjll ; 
Another  may  finish  what  you  have  begun; 

Then  pull  away  joyfully,  work  with  a  will  I 
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tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  tells,  Where  laughter  wells,  and   ma -sic  swells.     As      o  -  ver  fells,  and 
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throachth0  deUa,      Withiiz   In  hand  aosUmt  and  fleet,  With  toidiig  heads  aod  nimble  feet,  We 
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-  long. 


Hip,   hip,     hip,    hnr     -     rah! 


Hip,    hip,  hip,  hnr    - 
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rah! 


Come  join  onr  song,  in  choms  strong.  With  hip,  hip,    hip,   har     -     rah! 
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l.ll 
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After  first  Ckonu, 
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Roll  on  silver  moon,  Gaide  the  traveller  on  his  way,  While  the  nightingale's  song  is  in  tune.      And 
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nerer,  never  more  from  my  love  shall  I  stray.  By  the  sweet  silver  light  of  the  moon. 
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vi-v6   I'amonr,     vi-ve  ramour,       v!-vo  Tamour,       vi-ve   la    com-pag  -   nie. 
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We  won't     go  home    till  morn  -   ing,     We  won't    go  home    till  mom  -   ing.       We 
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won't    go    home    till  mom  -  ing.  Till    day  -  light  does    ap    -    pear. 
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Slow.     After  fowrih  Charm, 
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Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home,    Be  it    ey  •   er  so  hnmble.  There's  no  place  like  home. 
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^^^^ 


2. 

With  spirits  high,  with  shont  and  song. 
The  keen  air  tingling  every  raddy  face, 

Onr  six  in  hand  so  fleet  and  strong. 
We  bowl  along  a  spanking  rattling  pace. 

ChoruB, 


3. 

Each  frozen  twig  and  icy  limb, 

A  flashing  diamond  sparkles  pure  and  brigh*: ; 
Onr  six  in  hand,  so  swift  and  trim, 

O  rare  the  ride,  and  rarer  is  the  night 

Uhorua, 


4. 

Now  higher  climbs  the  silver  moon. 

And  closer  sits  each  chosen,  loving  pair, 

Oor  six  in  hand  bring  all  too  soon 
The  parting  song  on  midnight's  frosty  air. 

ChoruM, 
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(TniBslation.)  

New  York,  Novemtwr  28,  1870. 

MiriEMOiSKLLE,  —  It  i*  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  learned  that  you,  in  conjunction 
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>  have  the  pleasure  of  intnxlucing  to  American  readers  two  of  the 
bestNovels  written  by  Madame  Schwartz  :  — 
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Sold  bi  au.  Booksellbrs  and  Kewsdralebs. 
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0&IH6LE  AHS  OXOSS-TRHE; 

THB  BSA   SWABHBB   07  A   BAIZrf>B. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


X  WHICH   PHIL   I 


WE  ire  in  blue  water.  Phil,"  said  Mr. 
Ben  Wateribrd,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  (Ute-mom.  "  I  didn't  know  but  yaa 
night  want  to  take  a  lost  look  at  the  shores 
of  j'our  native  land,  as  jou  are  a  little  senti- 


mental, like  all  joung  monkey*  wlien  they  go 
to  sen  for  the  first  time." 

"  Thank  jou ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  do  so,"  I  replied. 

"It  may  be  a  long  litne  before  you  see  ft 

"  Neither  of  us  may  ever  see  it  again." 

"That's  a  good  deal  more  likely  to  happen 
to  you  than  to  me." 

"  There's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  to 
either  of  us." 

"  Whatever  happens  to  either  of  us,  I  want 
you  tp  understand,  in  the  Rrst  place,  Phil, 
that  I  am  the  mate  of  this  vessel." 

"I  underttand  that  already,  and  becauac  I 
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understood  it»  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
vessel.** 

«•  You  didn't  get  out  of  her." 

'*  Unfortunatelj  I  did  not." 

'*I  didn't  noean  you  should,"  said  the  mate, 
chuckling  over  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

'*rm  here,  and  I'm  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  meek  enough 
now;  but  you  needn't  attempt  to  play  the 
hypocrite  here.    Your  cant  won't  help  you." 

"  Cant  never  helps  any  one." 

"You  are  growing  sensible  as  you  grow 
older,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer.  *'  I  see  you 
have  shipped  as  an  able  seaman." 

''  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  shipped  in  any 
particular  capacity.  I  signed  the  paper  at  the 
captain's  request." 

*'  You  are  a  very  innocent  little  lamb. 
Didn't  you  write,  able  seaman,  against  your 
name?" 

"  I  did  not." 

'*  Then  somebody  else  wrote  it  there  for  you, 
because  you  neglected  to  rate  yourself." 

'*  My  signing  the  paper  was  a  mere  form.  I 
came  on  board  to  work  my  passage  to  Palermo ; 
and  the  captain  said  he  would  let  me  go  when 
we  got  there." 

'*  When  we  get  to  Palermo  he  will  do  so," 
chuckled  the  mate.  '*  In  the  mean  time,  as 
you  are  written  down  as  an  able  seaman,  we 
shall  regard  you  as  such,  and  expect  you  to 
do  duty  as  one." 

I  did  not  understand  him  then ;  but  I  after- 
wards learned  that  sailors,  when  they  ship, 
rate  themselves  as  able  seamen,  ordinary  sea- 
men, or  boys,  the  latter  term  meaning  green 
bands,  whatever  their  age  or  size.  If  a  man 
claims  to  be  an  able  seaman,  he  must  do  the 
work  of  one ;  not  only  be  able  to  hand,  reef, 
and  steer,  but  to  perform  all  the  difficult 
problems  in  making  and  mending  rigging. 
In  a  word,  he  must  be  proficient  in  all  the 
arts  of  seamanship.  He  receives  the  highest 
rate  of  wages. 

An  ordinary  seaman  is  required  to  hand, 
reef,  and  steer;  to  make  the  usual  knots,  and 
to  understand  the  ropes  and  sails  so  that  he 
can  obey  an  order  from  the  officers ;  but  he  is 
not  expected  to  be  pro6cient  in  all  the  nice- 
ties of  making  and  mending  rigging.  A  boy, 
or  green  hand,  is  not  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing except  what  is  taught  him  after  he  comes 
on  board.  It  is  a  great  nautical  sin  for  a  man 
to  ship  above  his  proper  rating.  If  he  signs 
his  name  and  takes  his  pay  as  an  abl^  sea- 
man when  he  is  not  competent  to  perform 
the  work  of  one,  he  is  regarded  as  a  cheat 


As  there  are  usually  but  few  able  seamen  in  a 
ship,  the  work  of  one  who  has  thus  deceived 
the  officer  has  to  be  done  by  others,  and  he 
is  generally  punished  severely  for  the  trick. 
The  most  unpopular  hand  before  the  mast  is 
one  who  has  shipped  above  his  rate ;  and  all 
his  shipmates  feel  that  they  have  a  reasonable 
gnidge  against  him. 

The  mate  had  evidently  rated  me  on  the 
ship's  papers  to  suit  himself,  intending  there- 
by to  draw  down  upon  me  the  enmity  of  the 
crew.  I  expected  no  favors  from  him,  and 
was  prepared  to  submit  to  any  indignities 
and  hardships  to  which  I  might  be  subjected, 
consoling  myself  with  the  belief  that  I  had 
only  three  or  four  weeks  of  service  in  the 
bark  before  me. 

**I  shall  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,"  I  continued.  *'  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  you  in  the  vessel,  or  I  should  not  have 
been  here*" 

'*  I  suppose  not;  but  Pm  very  glad  you  are 
here.  I  may  say  I  wanted  you  here,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  by  chance  that  you  happen  to 
be  here,"  he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  **  You 
have  come  athwart  my  hawse  once  or  twice 
too  often,  Phil." 

"I  have  never  had  any  malice  or  ill-will 
towards  you." 

<'Tell  that  to  the  marines!  If  you  had 
minded  your  own  business,  I  should  have 
been  a  rich  man,  and  the  husband  of  Marian 
Colli ngsby  to-day.  No  matter,  my  lad;  I 
mean  to  be  both  yet." 

'*  I  only  did  what  I  considered  it  my  duty 
to  do." 

**  None  of  your  cant!  I'm  going  to  call  all 
hands  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  shall  take  care 
that  you  are  in  my  watch." 

*'  Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  know 
how." 

''You  will  wish  you  had  always  done  so, 
and  not  meddled  with  my  affairs,  before  this 
cruise  is  up.  You  are  not  going  to  live  in  the 
cabin,  and  have  plum  duff  for  dinner  every 
day." 

*'  I  will  submit  as  cheerfully  as  possible  to 
my  lot,  whatever  it  may  be." 

Ben  Waterford  appeared  to  be  angry  be- 
cause his  threats  did  not  appall  me.  I  hoped 
that  God  would  give  me  strength  to  do  my 
duty,  and  enable  me  to  bear  all  I  might  be 
called  upon  to  endure.  My  tyrant  seemed  to 
be  disposed  to  torture  me  before  he  sacrificed 
me;  but  I  was  determined  not  to  be  tortured 
by  any  mere  words  that  he  used.  I  had  al- 
ready nullified  a  part  of  the  mischief  he  had 
done  me,  for  I  had  my  gold  in  my  pocket    If 
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7  could  retain  this,  my  future  seemed  to  be 

tolenbljr  secure. 

''  Do  jrou  know  how  you  happen  to  be  on 
board  of  this  bark,  Phil  ?  "  said  Waterford,  the 
malice  twinkling  in  his  eye. 
'*  The  circumstances  led  me  here." 
"  Not  exactly  I    I  led  you  here." 

**  Perhaps  you  did,  for  it  looks  now  as 
though  an  evil  spirit  had  guided  my  steps." 

**Good,  Phil!  That  was  well  said.  You 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  won't  tell  you  yet 
where  we  are  bound ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  saw  you  on  board  of  the  ferry-bbat  when  you 
came  to  New  York,  and  that  Captain  Farra- 
daj  induced  you  to  ship  because  I  desired  it 
This  will  be  good  news  to  you,  and  I  wished 
jou  to  know  it.  Before  I  have  done  with  you, 
I  «n  going  to  teach  you  to  mind  your  own 
hutiness." 

"  You  will  find  me  a  good  scholar  at  that," 
I  replied. 

I  asked  no  questions,  as  he  evidently  wished 
me  to  do.  I  had  parted  with  him  when  we 
left  the  Ohio,  but  I  had  no  idea  where  he  had 
been  since  that  time.  His  explanation  showed 
me  why  Captain  Farraday  had  been  so  anx- 
ious to  have  me  go  with  him,  and  I  felt  that  I 
bad  walked  into  the  trap  very  blindly. 

«* That's  all,  Phil.  We  shall  be  even  soon. 
Now  we  will  go  on  deck.  Where's  your 
tnink?" 

"  On  deck,  I  believe." 

I  followed  him  on  deck.  The  bark  was 
under  all  sail,  and  driving  rapidly  over  the 
blue  waves.  '  Far  away  in  the  distance  I  saw 
some  hills,  which  the  darkness  soon  shut  out 
ftDm  my  view.  The  drunken  crew  had  cer- 
tainly improved  wonderfully  since  I  had  seen 
them  last,  for  all  were  quiet  and  orderly.  I 
found  my  trunk,  and  was  ordered  to  carry  it 
to  the  forecastle.  A  bunk  near  the  door 
was  assigned  to  me,  and  I  put  my  trunk 
under  it. 

**  How  do  you  like  this  ?  "  asked  the  mate. 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied. 

"  Very  well  ?  Is  that  the  way  you  address 
your  officer?  If  you  ever  speak  to  me  or  the 
second  mate  without  a  'sir,'  you  will  get 
knodced  down  for  your  impudence.  Do  you 
understand  that?" 

••  I  do,  sir." 

"That's  better.  Now  open  your  trunk;  and 
Icfs  see  what  you  have  in  it.** 

"  Open  my  trunk,  sir  I  "  I  exclaimed,  amazed 
at  this  requirement. 

'*Open  it  I "  he  added,  sternly.  *•  We  look 
into  every  man's  kit,  to  see  that  he  has  no 
liquor  concealed  there." 


I  thought  this  was  a  reasonable  requirement, 
after  this  explanation,  and  I  opened  the  trunk. 
The  mate  tumbled  over  my  things  very  rude- 
ly. I  had  tied  up  the  relics  of  my  childhood 
in  little  bundles,  so  that  he  did  not  see  their 
contents,  and  he  only  tossed  them  on  the  deck. 
He  picked  up  the  bag  which  had  contained  my 
gold. 

"  What's  this  for?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  had  my  money  in  it,  sir." 

**  Where's  your  money  now?" 

"  I  lost  it,  sir." 

"Lost  it  I" 

"  It  was  stolen  from  me,  sir." 

««  Was  it?  Well,  I  hope  you  may  find  it 
again  —  that* s  all,"  chuckled  he. 

I  made  no  answer;  but  I  could  not  help 
foreshadowing  the  scene  when  he  examined 
the  contents  of  bis  own  trunk. 

"  Put  back  3'our  duds,  and  stand  by  when 
all  hands  are  called." 

He  left  me,  and  I  hastily  restored  my  prop- 
erty to  the  trunk,  and  locked  it.  I  took  up 
the  bag  which  the  mate  had  examined,  and 
dropped  the  handkerchief  containing  the  gold 
into  it.  I  dared  not  put  the  treasure  into  my 
trunk,  and  I  looked  about  me  for  some  secure 
place  of  deposit  for  it.  An  apartment  fre- 
quented by  twenty  such  men  as  composed  the 
crew  of  the  Michigan  was  not  a  safe  place  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold ;  but  I  had  no 
alternative,  and  I  thrust  the  bag  into  a  hole 
under  my  berth. 

"All  hands  on  deck!"  shouted  the  second 
mate,  whose  name  was  Tom  York,  though 
nautical  courtesy  compelled  us  to  call  him 
Mr.  York. 

The  men  gathered  in  the  waist,  and  the  cap- 
tain made  a  speech  to  them,  which  I  thought 
contained  buncombe  enough  for  a  member  of 
Congress ;  but  the  speaker,  whose  grog  had 
not  been  stopped,  as  that  of  the  crew  had 
been,  was  still  boozy.  The  men  were  then 
divided  into  watches,  the  mates  alternately 
selecting  a  hand  until  all  had  been  stationed. 

"  Call  your  man,"  said  the  captain  to  the 
chief  mate. 

"Phil  Farringford,  able  seaman,"  replied 
Waterford. 

"  Your  turn,  Mr.  York,"  added  the  captain. 

"  Ned  Bilger." 

"Jack  Sanderson,"  continued  the  chief 
mate. 

"Are  you  an  able  seaman,  my  hearty?" 
asked  Sanderson,  the  man  who  had  been 
chosen  second  in  the  port  watch  with  me. 

"  No,  I  am  not.  The  mate  is  down  upoii 
me,  and  rated  me  as  an  able  seaman,  because 
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I  did  not  know  enough  to  rate  mjself,"  I 
replied. 

**  But  we  want  the  able  seamen  equally  di- 
vided in  the  watches." 

**  The  mate  knows  very  well  that  I  am  not 
an  able  seaman/'  I  added. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Watcrford,  but  this 
youngster  says  he*s  not  an  able  seaman,"  said 
Sanderson,  stepping  up  to  the  mate. 

**  He  shipped  as  such,  and  we  take  him  at 
his  word.     Yon  must  do  the  same." 

**  That  will  never  do,  my  hearty,"  growled 
Sanderson  to  me. 

**  I  can't  help  it." 

"You  are  honest,  my  lad,"  said  the  old 
sailor,  who  was  at  least  fiA;y  years  old.  '*I 
don^t  see  why  the  mate  should  make  his  first 
choice  of  a  youngster  like  you,  though." 

'*  I  know  something  about  a  vessel,  but  not 
much.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to  learn ; 
but  I  don't  pretend  to  be  what  I  am  not." 

'*  That's  honest,"  added  old  Jack,  slapping 
me  on  the  back.  **  I'll  make  an  able  seaman 
of  you.  There,  pipe  down.  Now  come  with 
me,  and  we  will  overhaul  the  matter." 

I  went  to  the  forecastle  with  Sanderson,  and 
told  him  my  story,  so  far  as  it  related  to  my 
connection  with  the  vessel. 


CHAPTER  X. 

m     WHICH     PHIL     STANDS     HIS    WATCH,    AND 
TAKES  HIS  TRICK   AT  THB  WHEEL. 

JACK  SANDERSON  was  an  old  sailor.  I 
had  noticed,  when  I  first  came  on  board  of 
the  bark,  that  he  was  very  drunk.  But  he  had 
a  kind  heart,  and  was  a  person  of  great  nat- 
ural ability.  If  he  had  let  liquor  alone,  he 
might  have  been  the  master  of  a  vessel.  He 
was  much  interested  in  my  story,  and  gave 
|ne  such  good  advice  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quired. He  counselled  me  to  obey  the  officers 
in  all  things,  to  be  respectful,  and  to  perform 
every  duty  with  care  and  attention.  I  had  al- 
ready resolved  to  do  all  this^but  I  was  strength- 
ened by  the  advice  of  the  old  salt. 

'*  I'm  afraid  the  captain  won't  discharge  you 
when  we  get  to  Palermo,"  said  Jack. 

''  Then  I  shall  discharge  myself,"  I  replied, 
decidedly. 

"That's  easy  to  say,  my  hearty,  but  not 
always  easy  to  do.  You  signed  the  shipping 
papers." 

"The  captain  told  me  that  was  a  mere  form, 
and  that  he  would  let  me  go  when  the  bark 
arrived  at  Palermo." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  let  you  go,  and  then  again 


perhaps  he  won't  You  can't  always  tell  the 
night  beforehand  how  the  wind's  going  to 
blow.  You've  walked  right  into  a  scrape,  and 
all  you  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  I  intend  to  do  that;  and  I  think  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  leave  when  we  reach 
Palermo." 

"  There  goes  one  bell,  and  we  must  turn  in, 
for  we  shall  be  tumbled  out  at  midnight,"  add- 
ed Jack. 

My  bunk  was  next  above  that  of  my  new 
friend.  I  knelt,  as  I  always  did,  before  my 
bed,  and  prayed  for  strength  and  grace.  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  uttering  my  prayer 
audibly,  and  in  a  low  tone.  I  did  so  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  port  watch 
had  all  turned  in,  and  most  of  them  appeared 
to  be  snoring. 

**  So  you  say  your  prayers,  Phil,"  said  Jack 
Sanderson,  as  I  climbed  into  my  berth. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  always  do  that,  and  I  do  not 
feel  like  neglecting  it  here." 

"  That's  right,  my  lad.  I  don't  do  so  my- 
self, but  I  like  to  see  others  do  it;  I  wish  I 
could.  I  always  feel  safer  in  a  vessel  when 
somebody  prays."  • 

"  If  you  think  it  is  right  to  do  so,  I  hope 
you  will  do  it  yourself." 

"I  don't  think  I  could  now.  I  was  brought 
up  to  do  so ;  but  I've  drank  liquor  enough  to 
float  this  bark  from  New  York  to  Palermo, 
and  that's  knocked  all  the  good  out  of  me." 

"  I  would  stop  drinking  liquor." 

"  Stop !    But  I'm  an  old  sailor." 

"  Have  you  any  liquor  on  board?  " 

"  Not  a  drop." 

"  Then  you  will  drink  none  on  this  cruise.** 

"  Not  a  thimbleful." 

"  If  you  can  get  along  without  it  for  three 
or  four  weeks  at  sea,  why  can  you  not  do  with- 
out it  when  you  go  ashore  ?  " 

"You  are  green,  my  lad.  By  the  time  you 
can  take  your  trick  at  the  wheel,  and  parcel  a 
stay,  you  will'  know  all  about  it.  But  batten 
down  your  peepers  and  go  to  sleep,  Phil." 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  me  to  go  to  sleep  after 
the  excitement  of  the  evening,  and  I  wasted 
half  of  my  watch  below  in  thinking  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  Certainly  I  had  enough  to 
reflect  upon,  enough  to  regret,  and  enough  to 
dread  in  the  future.  I  was  completely  in  the 
power  of  my  enemy.  I  could  only  submit* 
and  suffer. .  It  was  possible  that  Captain  Far^ 
raday,  after  he  was  sober,  would  save  me  from 
absolute  abuse ;  but  I  did  not  expect  anything- 
from  him.  I  went  to  sleep  at  last,  because  I 
could  think  of  nothing  to  mitigate  my  hard 
lot. 
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"All  the  port  watch!**  rang  through  the 

forecastle  before  I  wa8  ready  to  hear  the  call, 

for  I  had  not  slept  two  hourc. 

However,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  the 
the  sammons,  because  I  had  no  drunken  de- 
bauch to  sleep  off.  I  turned  out  instantly,  and 
shook  Jack  Sanderson  till  he  came  out  of  his 
drunken  stupor.  He  leaped  briskly  from  his 
bunk,  and  we  were  the  first  to  report  ourselves 
on  deck.  The  chief  mate  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, and  I  wondered  whether  he  had  dis- 
covered the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  spede.  I 
expected  a  tremendous  storm  when  he  ascer- 
tained that  his  ill-gotten  gold  had  disappeared. 
He  could  not  unlock  his  trunk  without  the  use 
of  the  pick-lock;  but,  as  he  had  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  .opening  mine,  I  did  not  think  he 
would  in  opening  his  own.  The  only  thing 
that  troubled  me  was  the  insecurity  of  the 
hiding-place  I  had  chosen  for  my  treasure. 
I  was  looking  for  a  better  place,  and  I 
hoped  the  storm  would  not  come  till  I  had 
found  it. 

The  bark  was  still  under  all  sail,  with  the 
wind  from  the  south-west.  I  noticed  a  change 
in  the  sails,  and  that  the  vessel  rolled  now, 
instead  of  pitching.  Either  the  wind  had 
changed,  or  the  course  of  the  bark  had  been 
altered;  I  could  not  tell  which.  I  liked  the 
motion  of  the  vessel ;  and,  as  she  sped  over 
the  waves,  I  could  have  enjoyed  the  scene  if  I 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  an  enemy. 
While  I  was  looking  at  the  sails  and  the  sea, 
the  chief  mate  came  on  deck.  By  this  time 
the  starboard  watch  had  roused  their  sleepy 
shipmates,  and  the  whole  port  watch  were  at 
their  stations. 

'*Phil  Farringfordi  "  called  the  mate. 

''Here,  air,"  I  replied,  stepping  up  to  the 
quarter-deck;  and  I  observed  that  Jack  San- 
derson followed  roe  as  far  as  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  go. 

'*  You  are  an  able  seaman,  Phil ;  take  your 
trick  at  the  wheel." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,*'  I  replied,  using  the  lan- 
guage I  had  heard  others  use  when  ordered 
by  an  officer  to  do  anything. 

*^Beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  Phil  does  not 
pretend  to  be  an  able  seaman,"  interposed  my 
salt  friend. 

*'  Who  spoke  to  you  ?  "  growled  the  mate. 
"  Go  forward,  and  when  I  want  anything  of 
you  ril  call  for  you." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  say,  sir  —  " 

"  Shut  up  I  " 

Jack  went  forward,  followod  by  a  shower  of 
oaths  from  the  mate. 

*'  Relieve  the  helm,  Phil,"  repeated  Water- 
ford. 


**  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

I  went  to  the  wheel. 

**  You  are  down  on  the  shipping  papers  as 
an  able  seaman,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  your  trick  at  the  wheel." 

'*  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  sir,"  I  replied. 

**  You  will  steer  the  bark,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences," said  the  mate,  as  if  satisfied  that  he 
had  put  me'  in  a  position  where  I  must  make  a 
failure,  and  call  down  upon  my  head  the  wrath 
and  contempt  of  my  shipmates. 

There  were  but  two  able  and  three  ordinary 
seamen  in  the  port  watch.  The  others,  like 
myself,  were  green  hands,  who  had  never 
stood  at  a  wheel.  The  ^ve  seamen,  therefore, 
would  be  obliged  to  do  all  the  steering;  and  of 
course  it  put  more  of  this  duty  upon  them  than 
the  other  watch  had,  in  which  there  were  three 
able  and  three  ordinary  seamen.  Five  men 
would  have  to  do  the  work  which  properly  be- 
longed to  six;  and  these  men,  in  the  common 
course  of  life  on  shipboard,  would  hate  and 
annoy,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  one  who 
imposed  this  extra  labor  upon  them. 

I  had  never  steered  at  a  wheel,  but  I  was 
perfectly  at  home  at  the  helm  of  a  yacht.  I 
knew  the  compass,  and  understood  when  a 
sail  was  drawing  properly.  Perhaps  it  was 
presumptuous  in  me,  but  I  made  up  my  mind, 
when  ordered  to  do  it,  that  I  could  steer  the 
bark.  She  was  going  free,  with  the  wind  a 
little  abaft  the  beam,  and  this  made  it  easy  for 
a  beginner.  While  I  stood  listening  to  the 
mate,  I  noticed  that  the  helmsman  steered 
very  '* small;"  indeed,  the  bark  seemed  to 
take  care  of  herself. 

*'  South-east,"  said  Ned  Bilger,  whom  I  re- 
lieved at  the  helm. 

"  South-east,"  I  repeated,  as  I  had  heard  the 
wheelman  say  when  the  course  was  given  to 
him. 

I  placed  myself  on  the  weather  side  of  the 
wheel,  and  grasped  the  spokes  with  a  firm 
hand.  Fixing  my  gaze  upon  the  compass  in 
the  binnacle,  I  determined  to  make  a  success 
of  my  first  attempt  to  steer.  I  was  a  mechanic, 
and  I  fully  comprehended  the  working  of  the 
machinery  of  the  compass.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  the  point  south«east  on  the  notch ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  south-east  in  range 
with  the  bowsprit.  I  was  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed, for  I  (bit  that  I  could  do  all  that  was 
required  of  me. 

Waterford  walked  forward,  as  I  took  the 
helm,  to  look  after  the  men.  Doubtless  he 
expected  the  bark  would  come  up  into  the 
wind  in  a  moment,  and  that  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  lay  roe  out  I  soon  found 
that  the  vessel  carried  a  weather  helm ;  or,  if 
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left  to  herself,  would  throw  her  head  up  into 
the  wind.  As  the  compass  appeared  to  turn, 
though  in  reality  it  was  the  bark  that  varied,  I 
met  her  with  the  helm.  I  steered  small,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  mistake  of  inexperienced 
helmsmen;  and  I  found  that  a  single  spoke 
brought  the  compass  back  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion. In  five  minutes  I  felt  entirely  at  home ; 
but  I  thanked  mv  stars  that  the  bark  did  not 
happen  to  be  close-hauled,  for,  between  lay- 
ing a  course  and  keeping  all  the  sails  draw- 
ing, I  should  have  been  badly  bothered. 

As  soon  as  I  understood  the  wheel,  I  rather 
liked  the  work.  I  was  so  interested  in  my 
occupation  that  I  ceased  to  gape,  and  felt  very 
much  like  an  old  sailor.  The  mate,  who  was 
evidently  waiting  for  me  to  make  a  blunder, 
said  nothing  more  to  me.  He  occasionally 
walked  aft  and  glanced  at  the  compass ;  but  I 
was  very  careful  not  to  let  the  bark  vary  a,  hair 
from  her  course.  As  the  mate  said  nothingt  I 
imitated  his  example.  It  is  not  proper  for 
any  one  to  talk  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and 
Waterford  showed  that  he  was  a  good  officer 
by  holding  his  tongue.  I  kept  up  a  tremen- 
dous thinking;  and,  among  other  things,  I 
tried  to  explain  why,  if  the  bark  was  bound 
up  the  Mediterranean,  her  course  was  to  the 
south-east  I  knew  about  the  variation  of  the 
compass;  but,  as  it  was  less  than  a  point  to 
the  westward,  it  did  not  account  for  the  pres- 
ent course.  My  theory  was,  that  the  vessel 
ought  to  be  headed  about  east,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  I  did  not 
venture  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  subject 
to  the  captain  or  the  mate. 

Waterford  planked  the  deck,  and  I  fanded 
that  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  find  that  I 
could  steer  the  bark.  While  I  congratulated 
myself  that  I  was  able  to  do  so,  I  knew  there 
were  a  hundred  other  things  I  could  not  do, 
and  therefore  his  revenge  was  only  deferred 
for  a  few  hours.  At  four  bells,  Dick  Baxter, 
one  of  the  able  seamen  of  our  watch,  came 
-alt  and  relieved  me. 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  Phil  ?  "  demanded  Jack 
Sanderson,  when  I  went  forward.  **  You  said 
you  wasn't  a  seaman." 

'*  I  never  steered  a  square-rigged  vessel  be- 
fore in  my  life,"  I  replied.  **  1  have  been  at 
the  helm  of  a  yacht" 

'*  You  steered  like  an  old  sailor,  my  hearty, 
*and  kept  her  as  steady  as  a  judge  on  the 
bench." 

"  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can.  I  know 
something  about  a  vessel,  but  I  have  a  great 
ileal  to  learn." 

•*  I'll  learn  you,  my  lad." 


*<  Thank  you.    I  shall  be  very  gratefbl  to 


ft 


you 

I  spent  the  remaining  two  hours  of  my 
watch  on  deck  In  learning  the  names  and 
uses  of  the  various  ropes  of  the  running  rig- 
ging. I  studied  on  halyards,  sheets,  bunt- 
lines  and  clew-garnets,  and  I  thought  I  made 
good  progress.  But  the  next  day  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  cringle,  and  found  myself  at  fault 


CHAPTER   XI. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  MAKSS  A  CRINGLE,   AND  VIS- 
ITS THB  CROSS-TRBBS. 

AT  eight  bells,  or  four  in  the  morning,  the 
port  watch  was  relieved,  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  sleep  till  half  past  seven,  which  ia 
breakfast  time  on  board  ship.  We  did  not  sit 
down  at  a  table,  with  plates,  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  but  formed  a  circle  around  a  kid  of 
corned  beef  and  a  pan  of  crackers.  The  bill 
of  fare  was  salt  junk  and  hard  tack.  The  star- 
board watch,  which  had  been  on.  deck  from 
eight  till  twelve,  and  from  four  till  eight,  were 
allowed  to  sleep  in  during  the  forenoon;  but 
after  dinner  all  hands  were  required  to  be  on 
deck,  and  to  work  on  sails,  rigging,  and  chaf- 
ing gear. 

'*  Phil  Farringford,  able  seaman ! "  shouted 
the  mate,  who  was  busy  setting  the  men  at 
work. 

«*  Here,  sir,"  I  replied.  «*But  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  an  able  seaman." 

*'  Don't  deny  it  any  more.  You  are  on  the 
shipping  articles  as  such,  and  draw  wages  as 
an  able  seaman." 

"I  don't  draw  any  wages,  sir,"  I  replied. 
"I  have  received  no  advance,  and  I  only 
agreed  to  work  my  passage  to  Palermo." 

'*  I  hope  you  will  work  your  passage  to 
Palermo ;  but  I  don't  believe  you  will  in  this 
vessel,"  chuckled  he. 

'*  That  was  all  I  agreed  to  do,  sir." 

''  I  don't  care  what  you  agreed  to  do.  We 
go  by  the  papers  on  board  ship.  Do  you  see 
that  sail  ?  "  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  top- 
sail which  lay  on  the  deck. 

«« Yes,  sir." 

'*I  want  you  to  work  a  cringle  into  thia 
comer,"  he  added,  picking  up  the  part  of  the 
sail  indicated. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

«  Make  it  so  as  to  hold  this  thimble,**  said 
he,  handing  me  an  iron  ring  with  concave 
outer  edges.    "  Do  you  understand  mc  ?  " 

«•  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied. 

I  could  tee  the  malioe  twinkling  in  his  eye* 
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ai  he  walked  awaj,  and  left  me  to  perform  the 

difficnit  job.  Fortunately  I  knew  what  a  crin- 
gle was,  and  I  had  even  worked  one  upon  the 

leecb-line  of  a  sail  belonging  to  my  yacht 
But  I  never  had  done  such  a  piece  of  work  as 
that  now  required  of  me,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
caught  Still  I  did  not  give  it  up.  I  saw 
some  of  the  seamen  grinning  as  though  thej 
enjojed  mj  chagrin.  I  had  put  a  cringle  upon 
the  gaff* topsail  of  the  Ella  Gracewood,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  the 
tame  job  on  a  larger  scale.  I  knew  most  of 
the  knots  in  common  use  —  could  make  a  short 
splice,  an  eye  splice,  and  a  Flemish  eye. 

I  took  the  short  piece  of  rope  of  which  I  was 
to  make  the  cringle,  and  proceeded  to  calen- 
Itte  tlie  details  of  the  work.  I  found  a  cringle 
in  another  sail,  and  using  this  as  a  pattern,  I 
went  at  the  job  in  good  earnest  I  watched 
the  odKr  hands,  and  used  the  marlin-spike 
aad  slosh,  as  I  saw  them  do  it  Having  a 
mechanical  head,  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that 
I  was  on  the  right  track ;  and  then  Jack  San- 
derson contrived  to  get  near  me.  He  gave  me 
a  few  hints  which  helped  me  very  much,  and 
vithin  a  reasonable  time  my  cringle  was  fin- 
uhed. 

"  It*s  well  done,  Phil.  I  believe  you  are  an 
able  seaman,  after  all,*'  said  Jack. 

"No;  lam  not" 

"  No  sailor  could  have  done  that  job  any 
better.    Can  you  make  an  eye  splice  ?  '* 

'*  I  can ;  and  m  abort  splice ! " 

"  Can  you  make  a  long  splice  ?  T 

**  I  never  did ;  hut  I  think  I  could.  I  owned 
a  jacht  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  used  to  do 
most  of  the  work  on  her  rigging." 

"You'll  do,**  laughed  Jack,  as  Mr.  Water- 
ford  came  on  deck. 

I  glanced  at  the  chief  mate  as  he  walked 
forward.  I  thought  he  looked  ugly  and  wor- 
ried about  something. 

"Have  you  made  that  cringle,  Phil?"  said 
he,  feeling  uneasily  in  his  pockets. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  exhibiting  my  work. 

"Who  did  that?" 

*•  1  did,  sir." 

"Yon  lie!"  exclaimed  he,  with  an' oath. 
"  Somebody  did  it  for  you." 

"  No,  sir;  I  did  it  all  myself." 

"  Who  helped  him,  Mr.  York?  "  added  Wa- 
terford,  turning  to  the  second  mate. 

"  No  one,  sir;  he  did  it  himself." 

"  Has  any  one  seen  a  key  lying  about  the 
deck?"  demanded  the  mate,  suddenly  chan- 
ging the  topic 

No  one  answered  him,  and  no  one  appeared 
to  have  Ibwsd  a  key  about  the  deck*    He  had 


just  discovered  the  loss  of  his  key,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  this  circumstance  which 
made  him  ugly. 

**  I  have  lost  the  key  of  my  trunk,"  added 
Waterford.     **  Has  any  one  found  it  ?  " 

No  one  had,  and  so  there  was  no  answer. 

**  Why  don*t  you  say  something? " 

*'  I  haven't  found  any  key,  sir,"  replied  Jack 
Sanderson ;  and  so  said  a  dozen  others. 

The  mate  set  all  hands  to  searching  about 
the  deck  for  the  key.  I  looked  with  the  oth- 
ers, but  I  had  not  the  least  hope  of  finding  it. 
No  one  else  was  any  more  successful,  and  the 
search  on  deck  was  abandoned.  The  mate 
went  into  the  cabin  again,  and  the  men  con- 
tinued their  work.  The  second  mate  gave  me 
another  job  to  do,  but  as  it  was  simpler  than 
the  first,  I  succeeded  very  well.  In  fact,  I  be- 
gan to  think  myself  that  I  was  an  able  sea- 
msn.  Just  before  eight  bells,  Waterford  came 
on  dedk  again,  looking  tenfold  more  ugly 
than  before.  I  concluded  that  he  had  opened 
his  trunk,  and  discovered  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  his  gold,  or  rather  the  loss  of  that  portion 
which  belonged  to  me. 

''  Where's  the  key  of  your  trunk,  Phil?  "  de- 
manded  he. 

*•  In  my  pocket,  sir." 

**  Give  it  to  me,"  he  added>  sternly. 

''  Am  I  not  allowed  to  keep  the  key  of  my 
own  trunk,  sir?" 

"  None  of  your  impudence.  I  believe  you 
have  liquor  in  your  trunk,  and  I  shall  examine 
it  again." 

I  gave  him  my  key. 

**  Now,  go  up  to  the  main  cross-trees,  and 
keep  a  lookout  to  windward  for  any  sail.  If 
you  see  anything,  hail  the  deck." 

**  Ay,  ay,  •it,"  I  replied,  moving  forward. 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 

*•  After  my  coat,  sir." 

"  Obey  my  order." 

Instead  of  going  to  the  forecastle,  as  I  sup- 
posed he  would,  he  went  aft,  and  then  into  the 
cabin.  I  took  my  coat  from  the  berth  where- 
I  had  left  it  From  the  movements  of  the 
mate,  I  concluded  that  he  was  going  below  to 
see  if  my  key  would  fit  his  trunk,  and  thus 
determine  whether  I  had  opened  it  or  not  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  take  my  treasure  from 
its  hiding-place,  and  pnt  it  into  my  pockel». 
for  I  feared  that  a  search  wouM  be  made  due- 
ing  my  absence.  I  had  not  been  aloft  since  I 
signed  the  shipping  articles,  though  S  beA 
dope  so  during  my  first  visit  to  the  ba*k*  JH 
knew  where  the  main  cross-trees  were^aoMl 
I  was  soon  seated  upon  them,  with  my  eyes 
turned  to  windward. 
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Of  course  I  had  not  been  sent  aloft  to  keep 
a  lookout  for  a  sail  to  windward.  I  was 
simply  exiled  to  this  lofty  perch  that  I  might 
be  out  of  the  waj  while  the  mate  searched  for 
the  gold  in  my  trunk.  I  had  no  objection  to 
the  cross-trees ;  on  the  contrary,  I  rather  liked 
the  idea  of  being  upon  them.  I  should  not 
have  to  answer  any  hard  questions  during  the 
examination. 

Of  the  two  events  which  occurred  on  the 
first  day  of  my  sea-life,  cringle  and  cross- 
TRBS  are  the  most  prominent  in  my  mind. 

I  sat  upon  the  cross-trees  with  my  arm 
around  the  weather  main  top-gallant  shrouds. 
I  looked  to  windward  occasionally,  but  I  kept 
the  run  of  all  that  was  transpiring  on  deck.  I 
saw  the  mate  go  into  the  forecastle,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  he  was  looking  for  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  which  had  first  been  in 
my  trunk,  then  in  his,  and  was  now  in  my 
coat  pocket.  If  he  was  actually  looking  for  the 
money,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to 
conceal  it;  but  I  was  determined  to  throw  it 
overboard  rather  than  permit  him  to  have  and 
enjoy  it.  I  took  the  bag  from  my  pocket,  and 
considered  what  disposition  I  should  make 
of  it. 

**On  the  cross-trees?"  shouted  Waterford. 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir  I  "  I  replied. 

"Comedown!" 

I  might  as  well  throw  the  gold  into  the  sea, 
as  go  dow^h  with  it  In  my  pocket.  I  jammed 
the  bag  in  between  the  trestle* trees,  and  after 
assuring  myself  that  it  was  secure,  I  went 
down  to  the  deck. 

•*  Have  you  any  liquor  about  you,  Phil?" 
demanded  the  mate,  as  I  reported  myself  to 
him. 

**  No,  sir;  I  never  use  liquor.** 

**  L.et  me  see,"  said  he,  proceeding,  without 
ceremony,  to  search  me,  which  he  did  in  a 
very  thorough  manner. 

I  knew  what  he  was  looking  for,  and  I  held 
stni,  patiently  submitting  to  the  operation. 

**  On  the  cross-trees  again,*'  said  he,  savage- 
ly, when  he  had  completed  the  search. 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  replied,  very  willing  to  re- 
turn, in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  gold 
was  still  safe. 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  half  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  possession  of  my  money  as  I 
had  before  I  lost  it.  I  had  very  little  hope  of 
being  able  to  retain  it,  and  I  regarded  it  as  a 
very  uncertain  treasure  —  more  uncertain  even 
than  earthly  treasures  usually  are.  I  went  up 
the  .main  rigging,  and  on  reaching  the  cross- 
trees,  I  found  the  bag  where  I  had  left  it.  For 
an  hour  I  saw  the  mate  going  from  place  to 


place  about  the  deck;  but  I  think  he  spent 
half  the  time  in  the  quarters  of  the  crew.  I  put 
the  bag  in  my  pocket,  and  was  soon  ordered 
down.  J  went  immediately  to  the  forecastle, 
and  found  the  key  of  my  trunk  in  the  key-hole. 
My  clothes  and  everything  else  had  been 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  were  in  hopeless 
confusion ;  but  my  precious  relics  were  safe. 

**  Pass  the  word  for  Phil  Farringford,"  said 
the  second  mate  to  a  man  near  the  door  of  the 
house  on  deck. 

•*  Here,  sir,"  I  responded. 

**  Mr.  Waterford  wants  you.** 

I  threw  the  bag  of  gold  hastily  into  the 
trunk,  and  locked  it.  I  found  the  chief  mate 
on  the  quartei^deck  waiting  for  me. 

**  Why  don*t  3'ou  come  when  I  send  for 
you  ?  "  said  he,  savagely. 

"  I  did  come ;  I  am  here,  sir.** 

**'  It  takes  you  a  good  while  to  come  after 
you  are  called.  You  were  in  my  state-room 
last  night,  Phil." 

**  You  put  me  there,  sir." 

"  I  say  you  were  there ;  no  matter  how  you 
came  there." 

•*  I  was,  sir." 

"  Did  you  see  my  trunk? " 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  Was  it  open  ?  " 

«*It  was  not.*' 

**  But  you  opened  it,"  said  he,  angrily,  as  he 
doubled  up  his  fist  and  shook  it  in  my  face 
with  a  horrid  oath.  '*  You  stole  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  from  that  trunk,  Phil." 

**  I  had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  stolen  ^rom 
my  trunk,  on  the  Ohio  River." 

♦» Did  you?    Well,  it  served  you  right." 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  so  in  your  OMrn 
case." 

**  None'or^-^our  impudence,  Phil.  I  say  you 
stole  fifteen  hundred  in  gold  from  my  trunk.*' 

"  I  said  that  I  had  been  equally  unfortunate 
on  the  Ohio  River.  Mine  was  stolen  by  a  fel- 
low who  called  himself  A.  McGregor." 

"Did  you  steal  my  money?"  roared  he, 
fiercely. 

"  No,  sir;  I  did  not  steal  your  money." 

"  You  lie  I  You  did  I  What  have  you  done 
with  it  I " 

"  I  speak  only  the  truth,  sir." 

It  was  the  literal  truth. 

"  Answer  me ;  what  have  you  done  with  my 
money?" 

"  I  have  none  of  your  money,  sir." 

"You  lie  I" 

And  with  that  he  hit  me  over  the  head  with 
a  wooden  belaying  pin,  and  the  blow  brought 
me  senseless  to  the  deck. 
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wi: 


^HEN  my  lenaei  came  back  to  me,  I  w«s 
ijiag  in  jny  bunk  in  the  forecaitle.    Old 
Jack  Sanderion   wma  rubbing   my  head  with 

"How  do  you  feel,  Phil?"  aiked  the  old 
■alt,  tenderly. 

"  My  head  I "  was  all  the  reply  I  could  make, 
for  everj' thing  teemed  to  be  whirling  around, 
and  to  be  a*  unitendy  ai  the  rolling  ocean 
it>eir. 


"  He  gave  you  a  bard  crack,  my  lad;  but  tie 
didn't  kill  you," 

*'  He  might  ai  well."  I  replied,  tightly  clos- 
ing my  eyai  in  my  effort*  U>  steady  the  acene 
around  me. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Phil,  lad.  One  live  man'* 
worth  half  a  dozen  dead  onei  any  timet 
You'll  feel  better  by  and  by." 

"  I  feel  better  now,"  I  added,  a>  things  be> 
gan  to  be  a  little  more  aubstantial.  "The 
mate  mean*  to  kill  me,  I  believe,  before  be 
hat  done  with  me." 

"  He  didnt  make  anything  by  that  crack  he 
gave  you.     We're  rough  in  forad  here,  Phil, 


Thb  Mate 

butweknow  whafa  Hght.  The  men  all  like 
vou,  Hiil.  They  say  jou  are  smart,  and  that 
Ibe  mate  it  down  on  you.  They  are  all  on 
joor  side,  every  one  of  'em,  even  to  the  second 
mate,  though  he  dsresn't  say  so." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  their 
good  will;  but  I'm  afraid  they  can't  help  : 
modi  while  Mr.  Waterford  is  down  upon  m 

"  Perhaps  they  can,  my  lad.     At  any  ra 
Ihat  crack  the  mate  gave  you  made  you  mi 
thin  a  dozen  friends.     We  sailor*  alwayi  go 
for  the  bottom  dog." 

"I  feel  better  now;  I  believe  I  will  get  up," 
I  added,  thinking  of  jT\y  money,  and 


k  HEAVY  Blow.    Page  140. 

ing  whether  Waterford  had  examined  my  trunk 
again  while  I  lay  senseless  in  mybunk. 

"No,  lad;  don't  get  up  yet.  Keep  quiet. 
Tve  wasted  half  a  pint  of  good  spirits  on  your 
head." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"  Captain  Farraday  gave  it  to  me.  When 
he  saw  what  the  mate  had  done,  he  was  a  lit- 
let  scared,  and  sent  me  to  take  care  of  you. 
He  gave  me  a  glasa  of  rum  to  wash  your  head 
in.  Now  lay  Rlill.  and  I  will  get  another.  If 
you  take  it  inside,  it  will  lialance  j-ou  right  — 
keep  you  on  an  even  keel." 

He  took  the  glass  and  disappeared  before  I 
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could  protest  against  his  proposed  treatment; 
but  presently  he  returned  with  the  tumbler 
half  full  of  rum. 

*<  Take  a  little  of  this,  raj  lad,**  said  he. 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  don't  need  it.  I  feel 
much  better,  and  that  would  only  go  into  my 
head,  and  make  me  ditzy." 

He  urged  the  point  very  earnestly,  but  I  per- 
sisted in  my  refusal  to  touch  the  vile  stuff;  the 
smell  of  it  on  my  head  was  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  for  me. 

'*  It  will  do  you  good,"  Jack  insisted. 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  do  not  need  it." 

•*  Well,  if  you  really  mean  so,  I  won't  say 
another  word  about  it.  But  it  is  a  pity  to 
to  have  it  wasted." 

'*  You  can  return  it  to  the  captain." 

*'  That  would  be  worse  than  wasting  it, 
Phil,"  he  added,  as  he  poured  it  down  his  own 
throat. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  use  he  intended  to 
make  of  the  rum  from  the  first;  but  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  had  con- 
scientiously used  the  first  glass  he  had  ob- 
tained upon  my  head,  judging  from  the  con- 
dition of  my  hair.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
temptation  to  him. 

<*  Has  the  mate  been  in  here  since  he  knocked 
me  down?"  I  asked. 

*'  No ;  he  hasn*t  been  near  you.  He  has  a 
bad  temper  —  that  man.  But  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  lad?  Why  is  he  down  upon 
you?" 

'*  It  would  be  a  long  story,  Jack ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  some  time." 

**  He  says  you  stole  his  money." 

*'I  did  not  steal  his  money." 

"  Nobody  believes  you  did." 

**  I  feel  better  now,  and  I  will  get  up,"  I 
added,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  Let's  see  your  head,  my  lad." 

The  old  sailor  examined  the  bump  on  the 
side  of  my  head,  which  was  quite  sore,  but 
was  nothing  serious.  The  blow  had  stunned 
me,  and  left  me  with  an  aching  head ;  but  I 
had  received  harder  knocks  than  this  one,  and 
I  was  not  disposed  to  magnify  its  effects.  Jack 
left  me,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
my  trunk.  The  bag  of  gold  was  safe,  as  I  had 
left  it.  I  returned  it  to  the  hiding-place  where 
I  had  first  put  it,  deeming  this  more  secure 
than  my  trunk.  I  hoped  the  breeze  had  blown 
over,  and  I  went  on  deck.  The  motley  crew 
treated  me  very  kindly  when  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance, and  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
me.  In  fact,  the  instincts  of  a  crew  always 
lead  them  to  take  sides  against  the  officer. 

It  was  the  second  dog  watch,  and  the  mate 


was  not  on  deck.  I  ate  my  supper  with  the 
crew;  and  at  eight  bells,  the  port  watch,  to 
which  I  belonged,  came  on  duty.  We  had 
made  an  arrangement  among  ourselves  for 
the  tricks  at  the  wheel ;  and  Gorro,  a  Span- 
iard, took  the  first  turn.  The  weather,  which 
had  thus  far  been  very  favorable^  now  gave  in- 
dications of  a  change.  The  wind  came  on 
squally  and  heavy,  and  at  four  bells,  when  the 
captain  came  on  deck,  he  ordered  the  light 
sails  to  be  furled. 

**  Lay  aloft,  Phil,  and  furl  the  main  royal," 
said  the  mate.     '*  Welsh,  the  fore  royal." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  replied. 

I  hastened  up  the  main  rigging,  my  head 
still  shaking  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  I  had 
received.  The  bark  was  rolling  heavily  in  the 
sea,  and  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  made  her 
very  unsteady.  Not  a  sail  had  been  disturbed 
since  we  left  New  York  harbor.  I  had  never 
done  any  work  aloft,  and  had  never  even  seen 
a  royal  furled.  Fortunately  the  night  was 
dark,  and  the  mate  could  not  see  in  what  man- 
ner I  did  my  work.  But  I  had  learned  my 
lesson,  so  far  as  it  could  be  learned  by  word 
of  mouth. 

The  royal  yard,  on  such  a  night  as  that,  was 
a  perilous  place  for  an  inexperienced  hand; 
but  I  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  danger. 
The  halyard  was  let  go,  and  the  sail  clewed 
up.  I  made  up  the  bunt,  and  passed  the  gas- 
ket around  the  sail.  Probably  every  part  of 
the  job  was  not  done  in  a  thoroughly  seaman- 
like manner;  but  the  sail  was  secure,  and  the 
mate  did  not  go  aloft  to  see  how  it  was  done. 
When  the  royal  was  furled,  I  went  down,  pass- 
ing the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  up  to  furl 
the  main  top-gallant  sail.  I  paused  on  the 
cross-trees  to  rest  myself  a  little,  and  to  look 
out  upon  the  white-capped  billows  of  the  dark 
ocean. 

I  had  just  furled  a  royal,  and  I  felt  like  a 
sailor;  I  should  have  felt  more  like  one  if  my 
head  had  not  snapped  so  violently.  The  mast 
to  which  I  clung  was  swaying  up  and  down* 
as  the  bark  rolled  in  the  billows,  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  really  entered  upon  the  sea  swashes 
of  a  sailor. 

The  wind  increased  in  fury  every  moment ; 
and  though  the  furling  of  the  light  sails  eased 
the  vessel  for  a  time,  she  soon  labored  heavily 
again.  Two  men  were  required  at  the  wheel, 
and  the  swash  of  the  sea  came  over  the  bul- 
warks in  tons.  At  eight  bells  all  hands  were 
called.  The  courses  had  been  hauled  up,  and 
now  a  reef  was  put  in  the  fore  and  main  top- 
sails. But  the  bark  still  held  her  course  to 
the  south-east.    It  was  a  rough  night,  and  all 
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hinds  remained  on  deck  till  eight  btlls  in  the 
morning,  when  the  weather  began  to  modern 
ate.  I  was  wet  to  the  akin,  and  shivered  with 
cold.  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  cloae  my 
ejts,  and  I  felt  that  the  life  of  a  aailor,  even 
without  a  brutal  mate,  was  a  severe  one. 

When  the  gale  subsided,  the  port  watch  had 
the  deck,  and  it  waa  not  till  after  breakfast 
that  I  could  get  a  nap.  I  slept  my  four  hours ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  all  hands  were  lequiied 
to  work  upon  rigging  and  chafing-gear,  as 
though  they  had  had  their  regular  sleep  the 
night  before.  Mr.  Waterford  was  uglier  than 
erer,  for  he  had  been  on  duty  with  the  crew. 
He  sent  me  with  a  green  hand  to  slush  down 
the  fore  top-mast  —  a  kind  of  work  which,  by 
the  courtesies  of  the  service,  should  not  be 
imposed  upon  an  able  seaman,  as  he  chose  to 
regard  me.  I  did  not  complain,  but  did  the 
job  faithfully. 

I  will  not  detul  the  trials  and  hardships  to 
which  I  was  subjected  by  the  malice  of  the 
mate.  Three  weeks  passed  by,  and  we  saw 
oothing  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  By  this 
time,  through  a  very  severe  experience,  I  had 
learned  my  duty.  I  knew  every  rope  in  the 
ship;  and,  if  I  was  not  an  able  seaman,  I 
couid  do  nearly  everything  that  was  required 
of  one.  Mr.  Waterford  had  not  again  as- 
saulted me  with  a  weapon,  but  he  had  labored 
to  make  me  as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  I 
taw  very  little  of  Captain  Fanraday,  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  drunk  in  the  cabin  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  two  pas- 
feugers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Spaniard,  came 
on  deck  every  day ;  but  I  think  that  neither  of 
them  ever  stepped  forward  of  the  mainmast. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  diacusaion 
imong  the  more  intelligent  men  of  the  crew 
in  regard  to  the  destination  of  the  baric.  We 
could  not  ace  how  she  was  ever  to  make  the 
Straits  of  Gibmltar  by  heading  to  the  south- 
cast.  The  terk  waa  a  very  fast  sailer,  and 
though  ahe  kmd  encountered  two  gales,  she 
had  geocnllj  hud  favorable  weather.  I  in- 
sisted that  we  wefe  at  least  a  thousand  miles 
south  of  the  latitude  of  the  straits.  The  in- 
tense heat  of  the  aun,  when  the  wind  was 
light,  as  well  as  his  more  vertical  poaltion, 
laiisfied  me  on  this  point. 

"  Land  ho  I  **  ahouted  a  aailor  aloft,  one 
morning. 

"Where  away?"  called  the  mate. 

"Broad  on  the  lee  bow." 

The  cry  produced  an  intense  excitement  on 
board,  and  all  handa  were  on  the  lookout  for 
tiie  land.  I  coald  distinctly  see  It*— a  lofly 
promontory.    The  announcement  waa  imme- 


diately followed  by  an  order  to  keep  the  bark 
one  point  more  to  the  southward,  so  that  we 
obtained  no  nearer  view  of  the  land. 

*'  You  are  a  scholar,  Phil.  What  land  was 
that?"  asked  old  Jack  Sanderson,  when  we 
happened  to  be  together. 

'*  I  don't  know ;  but  I  have  an  idea  what 
it  is." 

"  Well,  what* a  your  idea,  my  lad  ?  " 

*'I  think  it  is  one  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands." 

*«  On  the  coast  of  Africa?" 

"  Yes." 

"You  don't  mean  it?" 

"  I  do ;  you  wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  said 
we  were  a  thousand  miles  south  of  the  straits." 

'*Well,  where  are  we  bound?  That's  the 
question." 

•'  I  don't  know." 

"  We  all  shipped  for  Palermo,  and  up  the 
Mediterrauiean.    I  don't  understand  it." 

''Nor  I;  but  the  mate  is  wicked  enough  to 
do  anything.  I  am  aatisfied  we  are  not  bound 
to  Palermo." 

The  whole  crew  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
discussion.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
sailors  laughed,  and  looked  wise ;  others  didn't 
care  where  we  were  bound ;  but  the  half  doaen 
Americans  were  really  troubled  at  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  Don't  grumble,"  said  Martino,  the  Span- 
iard. "We  make  gjran  fortune  out  of  this 
cruise." 

"  How?"  demanded  Sanderson. 

"No  importa,*'  chuckled  the  Spaniard. 
"  Make  gran  pile  of  money  on  this  cruise." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Don't  you  know  where  we  are  bound?" 
added  Grego,  a  Portuguese. 

"  No." 

"You  may  know  now;  you  must  know 
soon.  We  are  bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  a  cargo  of  niggers,"  laughed  Grego. 

I  believed  it. 

Cioaa  ooHiuiuBu.] 


—  We  find  from  German  legends  that  the 
Catholic  rosary  derives  its  nsune  from  a  rose ; 
and  it  is  supposed  the  early  worshippers  in 
Germany  counted  their  prayera  with  roses. 
The  larger  beads  for  a  long  time  were  called 
roses.  Before  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Germany,  the  rose  was  the  favorite  flow- 
er of  the  goddess  Holda,  and  she  was  of^en 
called  "  Mutter  Rose."  Many  of  these  sym- 
bols of  Holda  were  transferred  to  the  Ma- 
donna* 
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BY  OENEVIEVB. 


ti 


Misery  lovct  campaay.** 


A  FOX,  while  skipping  o*er  hill  and  dale, 
Was  caught  in  a  trap,  and  lost  his  tail ; 
And  thus,  of  pride  and  glory  bereft, 
He  said,  **  I  have  onlj  one  solace  left. 

'*  I  cannot  endure  the  taunts  and  jeers 
I  now  shall  receive  from  all  ray  peers ; 
But  if  I  can  make  them  follow  suit, 
They  will  have  no  cause  to  laugh  and  hoot. 

"  So  the  very  first  day  of  pleasant  weather 
I'll  call  the  foxes  all  together. 
And  see  if  my  plan  will  not  avail 
To  make  each  fox  cut  off  hijs  tail." 

He  issued  a  loud  and  earnest  call  — 
'*  Come  hither,  ye  foxes,  great  and  small ; 
I've  a  dainty  feast  prepared  for  you. 
And  a  tale  to  tell  both  strange  and  new.*' 

And  far  and  near  was  the  summons  heard. 
As  the  forests  rang  with  the  welcome  word ; 
And  the  foxes  came,  in  eager  haste, 
Their  neighbor*s  rich  repast  to  taste. 

Then  he  without  the  tail  arose. 
And  said,  '*  Dear  friends,  you  see,  I  suppose. 
That  I've  lost  my  tail  since  last  we  met. 
And  haven't  obtained  another  as  yet. 

**  I  see  your  faces  are  full  of  glee ; 
But,  before  you  laugh,  just  listen  to  me : 
Be  patient,  and  I  will  make  it  plain. 
That  what  seemed  a  loss  is  really  A^ain, 

**  And  first,  I'm  sure  no  fox  will  deny. 
That,  in  looks,  1  now  all  others  outvie; 
The  tail,  of  which  once  I  was  foolishly  vain, 
I  remember  to-day  with  sorrow  and  shame. 

**  Just  look  at  me  now,  my  figure  behold. 
And  say,  was  I  ever  so  handsome  of  old? 
And  as  for  convenience,  you  never  will  know. 
Till  deprived  of  your  tails,  how  fast  you  can  go. 

<*  The  tail  is  a  heavy  burden  to  bear, 
A  troublesome  weight  and  a  useless  care ; 
O,  take  my  advice,  and  cut  off  your  tails, 
And  swifter  than  ever  you'll  roam  through  the 
vales." 

While  thus  he  selfishly  pleaded  his  one, 
Another  fox  rose,  with  a  very  wise  face. 
And  said,  *'  Neighbor  fox,  allow  me  to  speak; 
Your  words  are  in  vain,  your  logic  is  weak* 


*<  Tie  plain  to  be  seen  you're  in  a  sad  plight. 
And,  to  tell  ^you  the  truth,  you  look  like  a 

fright; 
'TIS  useless  to  try  your  friends  to  deceive. 
For  none  of  your  arguments  do  we  believe. 

"  O,  had  you  been  honest,  faithful,  and  true. 
Each  one  of  your  friends  would  now  pity  you ; 
But  they  who  resort  to  deception  and  sin. 
Will  certainly  find  they've  been  taken  in. 

**  I'm  sure  all  these  foxes  assembled  to-day 
Will  fully  agpree  with  what  I  now  say : 
You'd  better  depart  for  regions  unknown. 
And  we'll  eat  up  your  dainties  after  you're 
gone." 

The  fox  heard  the  words,  and  looked  all  around 
To  see  if  e'en  now  one  friend  might  be  found; 
But  not  one  took  his  part,  aiid  each  face  seemed 

to  say, 
''The  best  thing  yon  can  do  is  to  just  run 

away." 

So  fearful  was  he  lest  his  neighbors  give  chase, 
Away  fled  the  fox  at  a  very  swift  pace ; 
And  oft,  as  he  wandered,  he  uttered  this  wail : 
*'AIas!  I've  no /riendSf  and  no  Aome,  and  mo 
fail  t " 

From  this  simple  tale  the  lesson  we  learn. 
Our  dear  ''boys  and  girls"  will  not  fail  to 

discern ; 
'Tis  better  in  patience  our  sorrows  to  bear, 
Than  to  strive  to  make  others  our  miseries 

share. 


—  The  word  dungeon  is  derived  from  the 
word  donjon,  which,  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion, means  the  strongest  part  of  a  feudal 
castle  —  a  high,  square  tower,  with  walls  of 
tremendous  thickness,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  other  buildings,  from  which,  however, 
it  was  usually  detached.  Here,  in  case  of  the 
outward  defences  being  gained,  the  garrison 
retreated  to  make  their  last  stand.  The  don- 
jon contained  the  great  hall  and  principal 
rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also 
the  prison  of  the  fortress. 

—  Habits  are  formed  like  masonry.  Ev- 
ery thought  seems  small,  as  every  brick  seems 
small.  Your  life  is  made  up  of  little  thoughts 
and  deeds,  any  one  of  which  is  trivial ;  but 
the  whole  massed  together  makes  a  good  or  a 
bad  man.  Take  heed :  you  build  the  walls  of 
your  character,  day  by  day,  not  alone  for  this 
life,  but  for  eternity. 
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Tub  Doctor  akd  Miss  O'm 


TIE  DOCTOR'S  DATTOEIEB. 
■T  somn  MAT. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
"th*  vali^y  of  wobmwooo." 
"VTARRIED!"  cried  Mnrian,  letzlng  her 
"*•  ■iatei't  ann,  ani]  cruihing  It  convul* 

liitly.    "Not  our  Keller!" 

"Notour  Keller?  ~  echoed  Judith,  dreamilj. 
"WhitKcUer?    Who's  marritdP' 

Pauline  aniwercd  b^  throwing  tome  daintjr 
■eddiag-cird*  on  the  floor,  and  bursting  into 


houie?  WhodtdltT  Little  bo/t  like  Keller 
—  'tisn't  possible ! " 

Judith  took  up  the  cards,  tied  together  with 
white  taste. 

"  Brownie  Snow,"  read  she. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Brownie,  Brownie,  Brownie, 
has  been  evcrjr  other  word  in  his  letters  all 
the  term.  Still  we  never  thought  —  O, 
Judith  I  ■• 

With  ready  sj-mpathj'  Judith  threw  both 
arms  around  her  friend,  and  said,  sooth- 
ingly, — 

"Never  mind  It,  dear.  I  rcadonca  of  a  bo/ 
who  was  married  at  sixteen,  and  grew  up  * 
respectabte  man.  Think  how  mivh  worse  it 
might  have  been.  Suppose,  now,  Keller  had 
burnt  up  his  Prez's  wig,  and  been  expelled." 
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''Yes,  jes,  that  would  have  been  worse. 
But  I  tell  jou,  I  won't  bear  it !  '*  cried  Marian, 
wildly.  '*  Think  of  a  little  girl  coming  here 
to  go  to  school  with  me  that  I'll  have  to  intro- 
duce as,  *My  sister,  Mrs.  Prescottl'  Short 
dresses  I   Outrageous  I    Let  me  go»  Judith." 

Pauline  laughed  hysterically. 

How  little  these  girls  knew  of  whul  they 
were  talking  about  I  How  faintly  they  could 
comprehend  the  lifelong  sorrow  which  had 
fallen  upon  two  devoted  parents  I 

"Marian,  where  are  you  going?  No,  not 
now.  You  must  not  see  mother  to-night 
She  is  dreadfully  prostrated;  I  had  to  put  her 
to  bed." 

"There,  Pauline,  how  could  you,  when  I 
might  have  been  a  comfort  to  mother!  O, 
dear,  it  all  comes  of  dime  novels  I '  * 

"  Don't  scream  so,  Marian.  What  d<r  you 
mean  by  dime  novels  ?  " 

"  He  had  his  shelf  piled  with  them  years  and 
years  ago.  '  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  they'll  meat^* 
said  he.  '  Hunters,  and  robbers,  and  runaway 
brides.'  He  knew  my  father  would  never 
allow  such  things  in  the  house.  I  told  him, 
if  I  saw  another,  I'd  burn  it  up.  He  didn't 
take  it  kindly  —  not  as  he  would  from  you, 
Pauline  I  I  spoke  very  gently;  but  I  never 
saw  another  dime  novel.  But  he  must  have 
had  them.    O,  dear,  if  I'd  told  —  " 

"  Marian,  hear  me  a  moment,  and   stop 

•  screaming.    You  are  not  to  mention  Keller's 

name  before  mother.    It  was  only  on  that 

condition  that  father  allowed  me  to  tell  you.^ 

"  Did  my  father  think  I  couldn't  be  trust- 
ed? Why,  Pauline,  when  I'm  so  tender  of 
mother ! " 

**  And  of  course  this  affair  is  not  to  be  known 
in  the  village  at  present  We  are  sure  of  you, 
Judith;  and  as  for  Marian,  her  pride  will  keep 
her  silent  Father  is  going  to  Exeter  to- 
morrow to  bring  them  —  to  bring  htm  home. 
And  I've  sent  for  aunt  Filura;  for  when 
mother  has  these  shivering  attacks,  I  feef 
safer  with  her  in  the  house.  There,  good 
night,  girls,"  said  Pauline,  suddenly  breaking 
down.  "  My  poor,  rash  boy,  if  you  had  only 
died  1 " 

The  house  was  very  still  next  day.  Dr. 
Prescott  had  gone  to  Exeter.  Thankful, 
usually  known  as  Widow  Works,  was  ironing 
in  list  slippers;  Pauline  rolling  crackers  for 
gruel  with  the  pantry  door  shut ;  and  Marian, 
io  her  mothei^s  room,  holding  the  dear  in- 
imlid's  hand,  and  reading  softly  some  of  the 
moat  soothing  parts  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 
The  little  girl  felt  safer  so.  Her  tongue,  being 
harnessed  and  kept  in  che£k,  could  not  leap 


over  barriers,  and  go  trampling  on  forbidden 
ground. 

Cousin  Filura  Wix  had  come,  and  was  seat- 
ed before  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  pegging 
a  mitten  with  a  whalebone  hook.  The  front 
breadth  of  her  dress  was  folded  back  over  her 
knees,  disclosing  a  quilted  black  skirt,  and  the 
toes  of  a  pair  of  gray  kerseymere  shoes.  No 
matter  what  the  time  or  place,  never  since  she 
could  distinguish  right  from  wrong  had  Miss 
Wtx  been  guilty  of  the  wilful  extravagance  of 
fading  her  gown  by  an  open  blaze.  Upon  the 
fire-frame,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  hot 
centre,  stood  her  gay  striped  socks,  drying 
their  hat  soles;  for,  with  a  strange  incon- 
sistency. Miss  Wix  clothed  her  feet  in  all  the 
gorgeousness  of  Solomon's  lilies,  while  her 
head  went  mooming  in  a  black  cap. 

'*  O,  my!  Aren't  they  bouncers?  "  said  Ben- 
jie,  fingering  admiringly  the  cat's-fur  border 
of  the  socks. 

**Yes,  dear,"  said  Miss  Wix,  looking  up 
with  a  placid  smile,  "  the  Lord  has  given  me 
large  feet,  and  I  don't  mean  to  pinch  'em. 
Socks  are  most  an  excellent  thing  in  a  petti- 
coat snow ;  but  Fm  jealous  I've  got  some  cold* 
after  all,  for  my  head  feels  tight" 

Miss  Wix  took  out  her  handkerchief.  It 
was  one  of  her  peculiarities  that  she  always 
blew  her  nose  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy. 
It  was  not  alone  the  vehemence  of  the  action ; 
there  was  besides  a  strange  awkwardness 
about  it,  as  though  it  were  a  first  experiment. 
Benjie  watched  her  in  interested  silence. 

^  Aunt  Filura,"  said  Marian,  appearing  at 
the  door,  ^*  I've  read  mother  fast  asleep." 

**  Then,  Benjamin,  wouldn't  it  be  advisable 
for  you  to  go  out  doors  and  play  ?  " 

**  No ;  I'm  afraid  I'll  'sturb  mamma,  stayin* 
round  here ;  guess  I'll  go  see  Hen  Page,**  said 
Benjie,  with  a  roguish  side-glance  at  Miss 
Wix,  who  peeved  back  at  him  in  perplexity. 

*'  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  take  such  a  re- 
sponsibility," said  she,  after  some  reflection. 
**You  must  not  go  visiting  without  the  full 
consent  of  your  sister  Paulina."  (Paulina 
with  a  long  M.') 

Benjie  skipped  away,  smiling  half  sarcasti- 
cally, as  such  young  creatures  will,  when  they 
find  themselves  a  puzzle  or  an  embarrassment 
to  their  betters.  Miss  Wix  had  very  little 
**  faculty  with  children."  Benjie  had  the  im- 
pression that  her  caresses  were  made  up  of 
elbows  and  Roman  nose ;  and,  though  he  re- 
spected her  intensely,  he  was  by  no  means 
fond  of  her.  Marian,  as  she  grew  older,  vraa 
learning  to  value  the  good  woman  at  some- 
thing like  her  true  worth.    That  "  my  father  ** 
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called  her  *^oiie  of  Nature's  noblewomen" 
had  great  weight  with  her. 

"Aunt  Filura/*  said  the,  — Misa  Wixwaa 
Dr,  Prescott'a  cousin  and  staunch  friend,  and 
uiuftily  called  aunt  by  the  children,  —  *'  whj 
do  jou  suppose  this  dreadful  trial  was  sent 
upon  us?  You  know,  if  anybody  does,  and  I 
wish  you'd  tell.'* 

Miu  Wix  looked  up  from  her  pegging  with 
1  peaceful  smile. 

**You'vje  asked  me  a  prettj  snug  question, 
Mvj  Ann.  Don't  sprawl  down  on  the  rug 
so.  It  isn't  for  us  to  map  out  the  Lord's  de- 
signs ;  but  there's  good  to  come  out  of  themf 
Tou  may  depend  on  that.*' 

"Yes,  so  I've  heard  ev«r  since  I  was  bom. 
Bat  when  I  see  poor  mamma  so  white  and 
weak,  and  vay  father  with  his  lips  set  together, 
—0,  auntie,  what  right  had  Keller,  a  silly 
boj,  to  behave  so  ?  And  we  supposing  he  was 
learning  his  lessons  I  To  think  God  should 
allow—" 

"  Hash,  Mary  Ann ;  stop  right  thevs.  You 
maj  eipress  your  mind  about  Keller;  I  sup- 
pose that's  natural;  and  I  won't  deny  but 
what  he's  played  the  fool ;  but  don't  you  go 
to  mixing  it  up  with  insinuations  against 
voor  heavenly  Father.  If  Keller  had  asked 
to  be  led  in  the  right  way,  do  you  expect  he'd 
have  got  into  this  scrape  ?  " 

''No;  O,  no!  But  J  was  wondering,"  said 
Marian,  timidly,  **  why  God  should  let  mother 
wffer  so.  Couldn't  he  have  prevented  Kel- 
iei'i  marrying?" 

"Certainly,  child.  He  could  have  made 
Keller  a  machine,  and  then  turned  him  with 
I  crank.  But  he  chose  to  make  him  a  human 
being,  knowing  right  from  witing.  Have  you 
lojthing  to  saj  against  that?  Do  you  wish 
ve  were  puppets,  Mary  Ann  ?  " 
"  No,  auntie ;  but  —  " 

"Nor  I  don't,  either.  Vm  thankful  for  the 
gift  of  free  will,  though  it  is  a  fearful  privi- 
lege, and  I  make  a  curious  bungle  of  it  every 
da/ 1  live.  For  you  see,"  added  Miss  Wix, 
her  face  glowing  with  an  inner  light,  "  there's 
this  comfort :  Let  us  bungle  as  we  will,  or  our 
friends  either,  there  is  the  Lord  right  behind 
it  turning  it  to  some  good  use.  Trust  him, 
Mary  Ann.  He*  11  bring  a  blessing  out  of  this." 
'*  0,  auntie,  I  don't  seem  to  feel  acquainted 
viUi  him,  as  you  do,"  said  Marian,  wistfully. 
"Then  it's  high  time  you  did,"  said  Miss 
Wii,  attempting  to  stroke  Marian's  bright 
hair,  but  thinking  better  of  it,  and  picking  up 
s  stitch  with  her  pegging-hook.  ,  *'  Put  your 
vnis  right  round  his  neck,  child,  and  call 
bim  Father — that's  all  he  asks  of  you." 


Marian  looked  up  at  the  serene  old  face  rev- 
erently. How  lovely  it  was,  transfigured  by 
such  a  beauty  of  expression ! 

*'  I  want  to  ask  you,"  said  Marian,  after  a 
pause,  *'  what  you  suppose  my  father  intends 
to  do  with  Keller." 

'*  Fetch  him  home,  and  set  him  at  work  on 
that  heater  piece  he  bo't  last  fall." 

**Butthe  — the  girl?" 

"Well,  it's  likely  her  mother,  if  she's  got 
one,  will  take  care  of  her  for  the  present." 

^*  Then  you  don't  think  my  father'll  bring 
her  to  this  house?  Pauline  didn't  know.  O, 
what  a  relief! " 

"  Thankful  I  "  whispered  Marian,  stealing 
into  the  kitchen.  **  Don't  look  so  glum. 
Cousin  Wix  thinks  my  father  won't  bring 
her  home." 

*'  I  never  took  your  father  for  a  fool,"  re- 
sponded Widow  Works,  scraping  a  kettle  with 
subdued  wrath.  **  He'd  ought  to  put  'em 
both  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  I  hope  he'll 
be  stren-oo-ous  enough  to  do  it." 

The  words  were  sharp,  but  their  edge  was 
rather  dulled  by  a  falling  tear. 

^*  Keller  is  as  good-hearted  a  boy  as  ever 
lived,"  went  on  the  drunkard's  widow,  in  the 
sweet,  even  tones  which  never  failed  her  in 
her  deepest  anger,  *'  and  I  feel  very  homely  to- 
wards the  folks  that  have  made  a  fool  of  him." 

**I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Thankful," 
said  Pauline,  who  stood  by  the  table,  bathing 
her  swollen  eyes  in  cold  tea. 

'^Well,  in  plain  words,  I  mean  the  girl's 
mother.  Not  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on  the 
woman;  but  I've  heard  of  Just  such  a  case, 
and  you  see  'f  I  ain't  right  about  it.  We'd 
ought  to  be  resigned  to  what  the  Lord  sends 
upon  us,"  continued  Widow  Works,  some- 
what bitterly ;  *'  but  that  don't  prevent  us 
from  hating  the  instrument" 

<'  I  wish  Thankful  wouldn't  talk  religion,'* 
thought  Marian.  "It  isn't  the  real  thing,  I 
know  by  the  snapping  of  her  eyes.  A  woman 
that  hated  her  husband  too,  and  can't  forgive 
him  now  he's  dead." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BROWMIB  SNaff. 

Miss  Totienkam. 

MARCH  7.    It  was  Yttj  strange.    Keller 
has  startled  us  many  times  before,  but 
never  like  this.    Father  went  to  Exeter  to 
bring  him  home.    O,  how  I  hated  the  instru- 
ment, as  Thankful  says,  whoever  it  was! 
In  the  first  place  I  wanted  to  make  a  fire  in 
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my  room,  and  staj  there,  and  not  tee  Keller. 
But  Pauline  said,  ^'  No,  what  good  would  that 
do?  Sinners  get  punished  in  other  ways;  it's 
not  for  us  to  try  to  punish  them."  She  put  on 
her  crimson  dress,  which  Robert  Wiliard  says 
makes  her  look  like  a  winter  rose.  How  she 
loves  that  boy !  I  mean  Keller.  Partly  because 
he  is  not  expected  to  take  care  of  his  room. 
If  he  was  expected  to,  wouldn't  there  be  short- 
comings? 

I  came  up  here  and  locked  my  door.  I  felt 
outraged.  Why  should  that  naughty  boy 
trample  on  us  so,  and  ruin  my  father,  who 
had  hard  work  to  get  money  to  send  him  to 
school?  I  didn't  feel  any  more  affection  for 
him  than  I  did  for  that  stove.  I  was  all  out 
of  sorts  to  think  things  had  gone  so  hap- 
hazard, till  I  remembered  what  blessed  aunt 
Wix  said  about  God's  being  behind  it;  and 
then  I  did  try  as  hard  as  I  could  to  '*  put  my 
arms  around  his  neck  and  call  htm  Father." 
Somehow,  afler  that,  I  began  to  love  Keller 
again,  and  make  excuses  for  him.  **  Feather- 
brained he  came  into  the  world,"  thought  I, 
**  and  feather-brained  he'll  go  out  of  it."  I 
do  pity  him,  for  all  Pauline  thinks  I'm  just 
such  another!  If  he  must  always  be  troubling 
our  parents,  and  tearing  open  their  hearts,  let 
me  be  the  one  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine. 
Perhaps  I  was  born  for  that  very  purpose. 

At  any  rate,  I  concluded  to  put  on  my  blue 
merino,  as  wearing  my  worst  clothes  wouldn't 
stop  the  marriage  now;  and  I  went  down  and 
carried  mother  her  toast  with  a  smile.  She 
kissed  me,  and  called  me  **a  comfort"  I 
found  afterwards  she  had  been  afraid  I  should 
prove  a  trial.  They  all  seem  to  watch  me,  as 
if  I  were  the  weather. 

Benjie  was  rather  noisy,  and  I  took  him  to 
the  bay-window,  and  let  htm  look  out  at  the 
far-off  blue  mountains  fading  into  the  sky; 
when,  before  we  thought  of  such  a  thing,  the 
stage  drove  up,  and  out  stepped  my  father  in 
a  great  hurry.    No  Keller. 

'*  Well,  girls,  how  is  your  mother?"  said  he. 
He  would  ask  that  if  *the  bouse  was  afire.  I 
had  my  arms  round  him,  and  was  just  going 
to  find  out  where  Keller  was,  when  there  stood 
Miss  O'Neil,  bubbling  all  over  with  curiosity. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  eyes  would  drop  off  her 
face  —  they're  only  stuck  on  the  outside. 

**  Where's  the  bride,  Dr.  Linscott?  I  never 
knew  'twas  a  mixed  school  before.  Foolish 
Galatkiany  he  wouldn't  be  thought  anything 
of  at  Machias." 

Pauline  turned  to  me  with  a  frown.  As  if 
I  had  told  1    I,  who  am  as  deep  as  a  well  I 

'*  As  near  as  I  can  make  out/'  said  the  tire- 


some old  thing,  *'I  was  the  only  one  he  sent 
a  wedding  card  to.  So  I  thought  I'd"  be  the 
first  to  call  on  the  bride." 

There  I  Pauline  knew  then  who  had  told ! 
It  was  Keller  himself.  The  news  was  going 
all  over  the  village  like  wildfire.  While  Miss 
O'Neil  stood  swinging  her  door-key  on  her 
finger,  in  walked  mother,  trembling  like  a 
white  lily  in  a  breeze;  and  my  father  ran  and 
caught  her  right  up  in  his  arms,  and  laid  her 
on  the  sofa. 

**  Let  us  have  quiet  here,"  said  he,  sternly. 
'*  Every  soul  of  you  %o  into  the  dining-room, 
and  wait  there  for  me." 

We  went.  Miss  Soapsuds  too,  with  her 
falsest  black  front  and  best  bonnet.  How  I 
wanted  to  cut  .her  in  pieces  with  my  tongue ! 
If  I  were  she,  I'd  be  Paul  Pry,  and  done  with 
it  Cousin  Filura  was  in  the  kitchen,  pegging 
a  mitten :  ske^d  never  think  of  intruding  at 
sucli  a  time. 

**  Now,"  said  my  father,  when  he  came  into 
the  dining-room,  all  smiles  —  how  could  he 
smile?  **Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I'll  tell 
you  a  story." 

Then  he  said  he  went  to  Keller's  boarding- 
house,  but  the  landlady  didn't  know  where 
Keller  was;  he  had  left  the  week  before.  So 
my  father  went  to  the  school-buildings,  and 
after  a  while  Keller  came  to  the  door,  looking 
rather  scared. 

'^  Yovog  man,"  said  my  father,  '^  I've  come 
to  look  into  your  conduct.  We  received  an 
extraordinary  document  from  you.  Where's 
your  wife,  you  wretched  boy?" 

Keller  turned  very  pale,  but  at  last  said,  if 
my  father  would  go  to  such  a  street  and  such 
a  number,  he'd  show  her  to  him. 

When  they  got  to  the  right  place,  and  went 
in,  they  saw  Charlie  Snow  sitting  with  his  leg- 
on  a  cushion.  Charlie  is  one  of  our  Qutnne- 
basset  boys,  lamed  for  life  by  a  base-ball. 

''Allow  me  to  introduce  my  wife,  sir,"  said 
Keller,  trying  to  laugh. 

Till  then  he  had  thought  this  was  a  great 
joke.  They  had  borrowed  a  little  printing 
press,  and  struck  off  the  wedding-cards,  just 
for  fun. 

''Fun I"  said  my  father,  "the  ridiculous 
young  noddies  I " 

But  they  were  so  frightened  and  ashamed, 
when  they  heard  what  mischief  it  had  made  ! 

Keller  has  had  the  care  of  poor  Charlie  ev^er 
since  they  went  to  Exeter,  though  we  didn*t 
know  it,  and  called  him  "  little  wife."  Chsi.1-. 
lie's  middle  name  is  Brown ;  and  Brownie, 
it  is  now,  couldn't  afford  to  pay  his  board ; 
Keller  thought  they'd  try  and  see  if  they  coyaI^ 
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get  along  cheaper  to  hire  a  room  and  cook 
their  own  food.  Keller  had  it  all  to  do,  of 
course,  and  it  was  quite  a  sacrifice.  My  father 
said  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  the  boy 
ever  attempted,  and  quite  touching.  The  rea- 
son of  his  not  writing  us  about  it  was,  that  he 
was  afraid  mother  would  object  to  his  trying 
to  cook,  and  think  he  wasn't  comfortable. 

So  thoughtful  of  his  mother,  the  cruel  crea- 
ture! Well,  if  that  isn't  just  like  a  boy!  Pat 
jou  with  one  hand,  and  pinch  you  with  the 
other! 

My  father  said  he  tried  his  best  to  scold ; 
but  those  boys  were  so  broken  down,  and 
Charlie  cried  so  hard,  he  had  to  give  it  up. 

0,  isn*t  this  a  happy  family?  It  seems  as 
if  the  world  were  all  rainbows,  and  trouble 
had  poured  itself  into  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Mother  is  sitting  up,  hemming  my  new  calico, 
just  like  anybody.  Mr.  Loring  is  in  the  par- 
lor, looking  as  pleased  as  the  rest  of  us;  but, 
then,  as  Pauline  said  once,  '*  Little  girls 
mustn't  surmise." 

Keller  isn't  coming  home  to  work  on  the 
"heater  piece,"  and  I  think  my  father  has 
more  hope  of  him. 

God  is  very  good.  He  would  never  have  al- 
lowed Keller  to  behave  so.  I  thought  it  didn't 
leem  possible ! 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

A  DREAM  THAT  WAS  ALL  A  DREAM. 

A  f  ISS  O'NEIL  went  directly  from  Dr.  Pres- 
'*'^'-  cott's  to  the  Reading  Circle,  of  which 
fhc  was  a  self-invited  member.  They  were 
all  talking  about  Keller. 

**  See  what  comes  of  bringing  up  children 
hv  the  square  rule,"  said  Delia  Liscom,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  country  tavern,  by 
no  nile  at  all. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Page,  the  hostess,  mother 
of  a  sharp- featured*  youth,  dubbed  by  the 
ichool-bovs  '*  Picked  Evil." 

"Dr.  Prescott  is  full  of  theories;  but  here 
i»  his  son  behaving  even  worse  than  mine." 

Then  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
began,  with  one  accord,  to  throw  out  recollec- 
tions of  Keller's  past  misdeeds,  till  the  poor  boy 
was  buried  deep  under  a  mound  of  obloquy. 
Miss  O'Neil,  coming  in  as  the  last  shovelful 
was  going  on,  was  rather  sorry  to  have  to  dig 
hirn  oat  She  thought  disgrace  a  good  dis- 
cipline for  anybody  —  the  innocent  as  well  as 
the  guilty ;  and  Keller  had  never  been  a  fa- 
vorite of  hers  since  his  bold  surmise  that  she 
*' never  had  an  offer  in  her  life.'* 

VOL.  IX.  —  Ko.  aia.  1 1 


Still,  she  was  very  glad  of  another  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  sensation.  Yesterday  she 
had  startled  people  with  the  story,  that  **  Kel- 
ler Linscott  had  married  him  a  dancing  wife, 
like  the  daughters  of  Benjamin."  Now  she 
cried,  shaking  her  new  cap- strings,  the  color 
of  winter  butter,  **  Keller  Linscott  is  going 
straight  to  the  gallows,  and  ought  to  be  hung 
in  jeopardy.  He  isn't  married,  and  did  it  to 
deceive  me,  the  foolish  Galathian,  without  a 
sgueam  of  conscience !  But  I'll  tell  youavhat 
he  has  done ;  he  has  set  up  housekeeping,  and 
is  trying  to  ruin  his  father! " 

When  the  truth  was  fairly  understood,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  laughing;  and,  in  spite  of 
Miss  O'Neil's  frown,  the  verdict  seemed  to  be 
that  the  doctor's  son  was  not  such  a  very  bad 
boy,  after  all.  There  were  no  more  misdeeds 
related  of  him,  though  Mr.  Loring's  entrance 
would  have  prevented  that  at  any  rate,  he  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  particular  friend  of  Keller's 
family. 

This  Reading  Circle  was  a  time-honored 
institution  of  Quinnebasset.  Marian  and  Ju- 
dith, having  some  literary  aspirations,  thought 
they  ought  to  be  members ;  but  no  one  ever 
invited  them  to  join. 

**  Troubled  with  youngness,"  said  Robert, 
the  big  brother  of  twenty,  looking  down  on 
little  Judith  with  fatherly  tenderaess.    '*  Never- 
mind, dear;  you'll  outgroMr  it"* 

But  Judith  did  mind.  .  When  the  circle  met 
at  Dr.  Prescott's,  she  and  Marion  staid  in  the 
room,  listening  to  the  reading  of  Hyperion, 
and  the  paper  called  the  Salmagundi,  with 
the  liveliest  interest.  What  harm  could  they 
do,  sitting  there  with  their  hands  crossed? 
Why  were  they  left  out,  when  they  had  such  a 
taste  for  writing,  and  Marian's  Essay  on  Cain 
had  been  read  in  the  Lyceum? 

There  was  Delia  Liscom,  who  never  wrote 
at  all.  Was  it  fair  that  she  should  go  there, 
and  do  nothing  but  smile,  and  ask  Mr.  Loring 
to  hold  yarn  for  her? 

**  She  is  twenty-five,  and  has  outgrown  k^r 
youngness,"  said  Marian,  with  biting  sarcasm. 
**  When  we  are  twenty-five,  Judith,  we  can  go 
into  any  society,  whether  we're  ornaments 
or  not." 

The  very  next  day  Marian  was  ashamed  of 
this  speech,  for  she  saw  reason  to  think  Miss 
Delia  a  superior  being.  Thankful  Works  sent 
her  to  Mrs.  Liscom's  for  some  sage,  and  Delia, 
following  her  to  the  door,  said,  graciously,  — 

*'  How  is  your  dear  mother?    I  hope  that 
funny  joke  of  Keller's  didn't  make  her  worse? 
Do  you  and  Pauline  never  leave  her  alone?* 
Is  that  why  you  don't  join  our  circle,  Marian?; 
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Do  come  Thursday  night;  it  meets  here.  And 
please,  dear,  write  for  the  Salmagundi.  They 
say  your  poetry  is  beautiful." 

**  No,  indeed.  Miss  Liscom,**  said  the  blush- 
ing Marian,  looking  up  at  the  sign-post,  a 
sort  of  swinging  gravestone,  in  honor  of 
Delia's  grandfather;  "  it  is  Judith  who  makes 
rhymes." 

**Ah,  you  say  that  because  you're  so  mod- 
est! Well,  you  and  Judith  put  your  bright 
heads  together,  and  bring  me  a  poem,  there's 
a  pair  of  darlings." 

Hadn't  the  girls  reason  to  consider  Miss 
Delia  a  person  of  discernment?  Wouldn't 
they  write  for  her  the  very  choicest  thoughts 
of  their  brains? 

Judith  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  she  had 
charming  manners,  and  people  were  wrong 
who  thought  she  asked  Mr.  Loring  to  hold 
yarn  for  her  any  oftener  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

"  It's  not  worth  while  her  being  very  polite 
to  Mr.  Loring,"  said  Marian,  with  a  shrewd 
smile. 

Judith  looked  up  inquiringly. 

**  Well,  there,  Judith,  your  eyes  arc  more 
brilliant  than  mine;  but  what  good  do  they 
do?" 

**  Why,  you  don't  mean  Pauline?" 

'*  No,  I  don't  mean  anything.  My  elder 
sister  says  little  girls  'mustn't  surmise.'  But 
I  dreamed  last  night  that  those  wedding-cards 
were  printed  over  again,  with  her  name  and 
Mr.  Loring's.  And  it  was  so  droll,  Judith! 
I  saw  her  go  away  in  a  white  satin  dress,  with 
red  stockings,  but  never  shed  a  tear !  '  Well,' 
thought  I,  *  now  I  can  let  my  room  and  my 
clothes  go  to  destruction,  and  no  Pauline  to 
molest  or  make  me  afraid.' " 

**  Why  wouldn't  that  make  a  good  poem?  " 
said  Judith,  thoughtfully. 

"While  sweetly  sleeping  yesternight 
I  saw  ny  nster  dressed  in  white  " 


counting  on  your  fingers  ?    Give  me  the  pen- 
cil, please. 

'  She  stood  not  alone  with  bloshing  mien. 
For  by  her  side  a  youth  was  seen.'  *' 

"  But  is  Mr.  Loring  a  youth  ? "  queried 
Marian.     '*  He's  as  much  as  twenty-five." 

^*  Poetical  license,  child.  *  Young  man ' 
would  spoil  the  metre." 

**  Quick !  I've  thought  of  something ! "  cried 
Marian,  seizing  the  pencil. 


it 


Capital  I  Only  bring  in  satin  and  roses. 
Let  me  get  my  slate.  What,  have  you  thought 
of  more  so  soon  ?  " 

"  A  satin  dress  of  costly  kbd. 
With  rosy  wreath  and  pearl  entwined.*' 

"Judith,  you  ars  a  genius.  How  Pauline 
will  laugh  when  she  hears  herself  described  1 
Whatof  this?  — 

'*  So  beautilony  fiur  she  aeoaed, 
I  thought  it  mual  be  Mm  I  dreamedl " 

"Is  that  too  sarcastic,  Judith?  Pauline  is 
•o  dark  she'd  look  shockingly  in  white  satin.** 

"  O,  well,  Marian,  this  is  all  a  joke.  Your 
rhyme  does  pretty  well ;  but  can't  you  help 


(« 


His  well-marked  bet  had  a  {rierdng  lool^ 
And  O,  a  nose  with  an  eagle  hook." 


« 


Why,  Marian,  everybody  will  know  him 
in  a  minute.    That  mark  on  his  face." 

"  Well,  all  the  better.  Where  would  be  the 
sport  if  'twas  only  a  fancy  sketch.  What's 
your  next  line,  Judith  ?  " 

He  gazed  with  pride  on  his  lady  fiur — " 


((' 


"Now  wait,  Jude;  I'll  draw  another  por- 
trait. 

'*  Whose  forehead  low  and  dark-brown  hair —  " 

"  Why,  Marian  1 " 

Taking  the  slate  from  her  friend,  Judith 
added,  — 

*'  Were  garlanded  with  leaves  of  green. 
And  breathed  of  rose  and  aubepine." 

**  Why,  Judith,  you  dressed  the  bride  once. 
Why  do  3'ou  do  it  again  ?  What  in  the  world 
is  aubepine?" 

**  French  for  hawthorn.  I  happened  to  see 
it  in  the  dictionary.  Don't  know  as  there's 
any  smell  to  it,  though. 


» 


'*The  words  were  said  which  bind  for  aye; 
The  lawyer  bore  his  bride  away." 

"  There,  Judith,  you've  married  them ;  no-w 
it's  my  turn.  How  we'll  make  every  body- 
laugh  I 

"Ah,  such  a  diange  within  our  house, 

Down  to  our  cat,  that  loves  a  mouse  I 

Yes,  pussy  felt  the  alteration 

To  be  a  great  amelioration. 

No  one  to  box  her  em^  or  tread 

Upon  her  tail ;  no,  none  to  dread. 

And  cobwebs  lingered  like  a  brother, 

Unspied  by  the  failing  eyes  of  mother.** 

"  WTiy,  Marian !  " 

'*  Don't  interrupt.    No  one  will  take  this  in 

earnest 

"And  O,  the  cake-board  in  di^;raoe, 
With  dried-up  dough  upon  her  hot.** 

"There,  Marian  Prescott,  you  really  must 
stopl  I  cannot  consent  to  such  vulgra.rity. 
You  might  express  it  thus :  — 

"And  Neatness  sighed,  and  inned  away.** 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  incorrigible  Marian, 
adding,  — 
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"  Bat  Peace  smOed  on  us  every  dary. 
And  we  were  happy  in  our  home ; 
So  glad  no  bwyer's  wife  would  comc^ 
To  scour  the  paint  with  nimble  fing erii 
Yet  scold  her  sister  when  she  lingers. 


*i 


"Scouring  paint  I  Give  me  that  pencil, 
Marian.  I  don't  mind  your  being  ironical, 
for  I  suppose  Pauline  can  take  a  joke ;  but  do 
let  us  have  more  refinement,  and  come  out  of 
that  kitchen. 


»* 


But  ah  I  I  dreamed,  too  soon  awaking; 
To  find  the  Tbton  slowly  breaking; 
To  know  that  bright  as  life  then  seeme^ 
Iwas  an  illusion,  for  I  dreamed." 


"There,  Judith,  jouVe  wound  that  off  glo- 
riouslj.  I  confess  jour  thoughts  are  loftier 
than  mine.'  Now  for  a  signature.  I've  been 
thinking  of  Kaween,  out  of  Hiawatha,  which 
means,  'No,  indeed.'  You  see  the  object, 
Judith?  Everybody  will  be  on  the  gut  vive 
about  this  poem,  and  when  we  are  asked  if  we 
know  who  wrote  it,  we  can  answer,  *  No,  in- 
deed.*" 
"  Yes,  jes,  I  sec.  *  No,  indeed '  wrote  it." 
"  I  hope  that  wouldn't  be  a  lie,"  said  Marian, 
doubtfully.     **  What  think  ?  " 

"  No,  only  a  subterfuge,  which  an  author 
has  a  perfect  right  to  use,"  returned  Judith, 
beginning  to  copy  with  Marian's  violet  ink. 

Delia  Liscom  seized  upon  the  poem  with 
avidity.  She  had  just  enough  envy  in  her 
narrow  soul  to  feel  some  pleasure  in  holding 
up  the  popular  and  well-beloved  Pauline  to 
ridicule. 

Marian  and  Judith  went  to  the  Circle  the 
next  Thursday  night  with  fluttering  hearts, 
Marian  wearing  a  blue  merino,  which  but^ 
toned  at  the  back,  and' hardly  reached  down 
to  the  tops  of  her  boots.  Would  the  time 
ever  come  when  she  might  wear  a  long  dress? 
Should  she  ever  put  a  wrought  collar  on  her 
neck,  and  not  hear  Pauline  say,  ^' A  standing 
raffle  is  more  simple  for  a  child"?  Marian 
did  not  call  herself  a  child,  and  had  no  desire 
to  be  simple. 

While  Delia  Liscom  was  reading  the  '*  Sal- 
magundi," she  and  Judith  sat  in  a  comer, 
looking  intently  at  the  striped  yam  carpet, 
which  had  the  effect  of  rainbows  straightened 
into  line.  For  some  reason,  their  Dream  had 
a  very  different  sound  when  read  before  a 
room  full  of  such  quiet  and  astonished- 
looking  people.  Miss  Liscom  had  a  sing- 
song tone,  and  sometimes  miscalled  the  words, 
and  had  to  go  over  them  a  second  time.  This 
detracted  so  much  from  the  effect,  that  Marian 
was  afraid  the  audience  would  not  see  how 
vitty  that  poem  really  was.    No  one  seemed 


particularly  amused,  though  at  the  close  there 
was  a  general  rustle,  and  a  little  laughing,  in 
which  Mr.  Loring  faintly  joined. 

Marian  timidly  looked  at  the  wall-paper, 
with  its  pictures  of  a  lady  in  a  high-topped 
comb  smelling  a  dry  rose,  and  one  of  our  re- 
mote forefathers  dancing  a  reel;  thence  at  the 
antique  chairs  and  brass-nailed  sofa,  —  till  she 
came  to  Pauline,  sitting  not  far  from  Mr. 
Loring,  and  looking  most  stiff  and  uncom- 
fortable. She  wore  a  smile,  it  is  true,  but  a 
very  unnatural  one,  which  seemed  to  be 
**  frozen  on." 

"She  doesn't  know  how  to  take  a  joke," 
thought  Marian.  "  I'm  really  afraid  her  feel- 
ings are  wounded." 

And  then,  with  sudden  force,  came  one  of 
Marian's  afterthoughts.  Had  she  done  vrell 
to  join  Pauline's  name  with  Mr.  Loring*s  in 
such  a  public  manner?  What  right  had  she 
to  suppose  they  were  engaged?  Or,  even  if 
they  were,  was  it  a  delicate  and  fitting  thing 
for  a  little  sister  to  parade  the  fact  before  the 
world  ? 

More  than  this,  the  playful  allusions  to 
Pauline's  scolding,  —  would  everybody  know 
how  to  understand  it?  What  if  somebody, 
given  like  the  poetess  herself  to  **  surmising," 
should  conclude' that  Pauline  was  a  vixen? 
What  if  Mr.  Loring  should  conclude  so  too  ? 
O,  dear  I  if  any  trouble  should  arise  between 
him  and  Pauline  on  account  of  that  miserable 
Dream  I 

Pauline  gave  Miss  0*Neil  her  arm  that  night, 
and  politely  escorted  her  to  her  own  door. 
Mr.  Loring  went  home  alone.  What  did  that 
mean? 

"  I  always  knew  Delia  Liscom  was  a  coarse- 
minded  girl,"  said  Robert  to  the  two  friends, 
as  he  walked  between  them ;  "  but  I  must  say, 
I  did  not  think  her  capable  of  reading  such 
doggerel  as  that  in  her  own  house,  i^ersonal 
articles  are  not  allowable  in  the  Salmagundi. 
Have  you  any  idea  who  wrote  it?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Judith,  faintly. 

[TO  Bl  OOHTOnrXD.] 


—  Wk  entreat  our  young  readers  to  avoid 
slang  words  and  phrases.  An  exaggerated 
style  of  conversation  is  becoming  too  com- 
mon among  even  our  educated  young  ladies. 
An  intelligent  sea  captain,  who  has  carried 
to  and  fro  thousands  of  our  educated  young 
ladies,  says  that  he  is  astonished  at  the 
slang  words  and  phrases  used  by  those  whose 
standing  in  society  should  be  a  guarantee  of 
elegant  language. 
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THE  TEEE  AlSfD  THE  VIHE. 

BY  AKNIE  MOORE. 


ONCE  there  stood  in  a  little  garden  two 
faithful   and   devoted  friends,   a   strong 
Tree  and  a  slender  Vine. 

The  Vine  was  planted  there  by  a  child,  who 
loved  it,  and  came  often  to  look  at  it,  and 
gather  its  fragrant  flowers. 

Tenderly,  yet  firmly,  the  Tree  supported  the 
clinging  Vine. 

"You  are  not  strong  enough  to  battle  with 
the  fierce  winds,"  said  he.  "  Trust  me;  lean 
on  me.     I  will  take  care  of  you.'* 

So  the  Vine  wound  its  delicate  branches 
around  the  rough  tree,  and  made  it  beautiful 
with  garlands  of  bright  flowers. 

One  day  the  gardener  came  with  his  Spade, 
and  began  to  dig  around  the  roots  of  the  Vine. 
"What  is  this?"  said   she  to  the  Spade. 
"  Are  we  to  be  transplanted  ?  " 

*'  Tou  are  to  be  transplanted,"  said  the 
Spade. 

"Am  I  to  be  taken  away  from  my  Tree?" 
ftsked  the  Vine. 

**The  child  lies  sick,  and  he  wants  you,"  re- 
plied the  Spade. 

**  O,  my  poor  little  Vine,'*  said  the  Tree, 
"  who  will  support  you  ?  Who  will  shield  you 
from  the  rude  storms?" 

"  I  shall  die,"  said  the  Vine. 
"O,  no  I   You  must  live,  and  perhaps  you 
will  come  back  again,"  said  the  Spade. 

Then  the  gardener  carefully  unwound  her 
tender  branches,  and  carried  her  away. 
**  Farewell,  farewell !  "  cried  the  Vine. 
"  Farewell !  "  groaned  the  Tree. 
The  Vine  was  trained  on  a  Trellis,  in  a  pleas- 
ant room,  where  the  sick  child  lay.    A  bright 
smile  spread  over  his  pale  face  when  he  saw 
the  beaut:ful  plant. 

But  the  Vine  drooped.     Life  was  a  burden 

to  her.     Kind  hands  tended  her  carefully,  and 

gave  her  water,  and  lifted  her  drooping  leaves. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  support  you,'*  said  the 

Trellis. 

**  Ah,  my  poor  Tree,"  said  the  disconsolate 

Vine. 

»*  It  is  bright  and  pleasant  here,"  said  the 

Trellis. 

-    "  Ah,   the  beautiful  garden !  "   sighed  the 

Vine. 

"See  the  patient  little  child,"  said  the 
Trellis.     **  He  loves  you." 

At  last  she  took  heart,  and  looked  about  her 
a  little. 

"  It  might  be  worse,"  thought  she.  "  The 
child  loves  me." 


There  he  lay,  with  his  soft,  blue  eyes,  and 
golden  hair,  and  his  thin  face. 

"  If  only  I  could  see  my  poor  Tree,"  thought 
the  Vine ;  and  she  stretched  her  long  branches 
out  of  the  window.  No,  she  could  not  see 
him;  but  she  could  hear  his  leaves  rustling 
sadly  in  the  wind. 

"Do  the  work  that  lies  before  you,"  said 
the  Trellis,  "  and  better  times  may  come." 

Then  the  Vine  spread  out  her  leaves,  and 
opened  her  flowers,  and  tried  to  do  her  best. 

One  day  a  Zephyr  brought  her  a  message 
from  the  Tree :  — 

"  Be  patient.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart  that  you 
will  be  restored  to  me." 

"  I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  Vine. 

At  last  the  sick  child  slept  the  quiet  sleep  of 
death.  In  his  hand  they  laid  one  of  the  sweet 
flowers  he  loved. 

Then  the  Vine  saw  him  no  more. 

"  The  dear  little  child,"  said  the  Vine,  "  wc 

have  lost  him." 

"And  we  shall  lose  you,"  said  the  Trellis. 
"  They  will  take  you  away  to  your  Tree." 

At  this  the  Vine  trembled  with  joy  in  every 

leaf. 

"  O  that  it  might  be  so  I "  said  she. 

Then  she  remembered  the  Trellis. 

"You  have  been  a  true  friend  to  me,"  said 
she.     "  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  you." 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  Trellis; 
"  but  think  of  me  kindly  now  and  then,  for  I 
shall  miss  you." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  Vine. 

Then  the  gardener  came,  and  took  the  Vine, 
and  planted  it  by  the  Tree,  where  the  child 
had  first  placed  it. 

"My  little  Vine,  have  you  come  to  me 
again?"  said  the  Tree,  as  he  spread  his  strong 
branches  to  receive  her. 

"I  have  come,"  murmured  the  Vine;  and 
she  wound  her  arms  around  him,  and  held 
him  tight. 

When  some  one  said  to  the  old  Greek 

philosopher  Aristippus  that  he  always  saw 
the  philosophers  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  men, 
he  replied,  "And  the  physicians  also  are  al- 
ways seen  at  the  doors  of  their  patients ;  but 
still  no  one  would  choose,  for  this  reason,  to 
be  an  invalid  rather  than  a  physician.        ^ 

Ix  addition  to  the  relishes  or  kinds  of 

food  now  used  to  provoke  the  appetite,  some 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  ate  the  common  grass- 
hopper. The  locust,  cooked  in  various  ways, 
has  been  eaten  in  all  ages,  but  not  generally 
as  an  appetizer.    .  ^/ 
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IHB  OOLLEQB  LIFE  07  JAMES  TBAFTOIT. 

BY  ELIJAH  KBLLOOG. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  ARTIST  OF   RADCLIFFB  CASTLE. 

TOURING  the  various  night  and  midnight 
-*--'  excursions  to  which  James  Trafton  was 
fubjected  hy  his  friends,  he  caught  cold,  and 
was  taken  down  with  a  fever.  However  much 
inclined  to  amuse  themselves  at  his  expense, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  unwearied  attention 
and  kindness  with  which  they  ministered  to 
his  wants  in  -sickness. 

The  rooms  were  constructed  in  this  manner : 
There  was  one  room  of  large  size,  with  an 
open  fireplace  (stoves  not  being  in  use  then, 
except  occasionally  a  Franklin),  — which  was 
reception-room  and  study,  —  a  good  wide  bed- 
room, and  wood  closet.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  leave  to  room  out,  as  the 
college  had  not  been  established  many  years, 
and  the  college  buildings  were*  not  numerous. 
No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  James  had 
a  fever,  than  his  companions  moved  his  bed 
into  the  larger  room.  Hill  and  Savage,  who 
roomed  alone,  went  in  together,  and  Hill's 
bed  was  brought  down  and  put  in  Trafton's 
bedroom ;  and  two  of  his  friends  slept  there, 
one  of  them  sitting  up  with  him  till  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  other  the  remainder  of  the 
night 

In  the  daytime,  when  they  were  at  recita- 
tion, or  engaged  in  study,  Mrs.  Semicolon 
took  charge  of  him ;  and  occasionally  other 
snembers  of  his  class  assisted. 

At  length  the  fever  left  him,  and  his  appe- 
tite returned.  Though  weak,  he  could  sit 
bolstered  up  in  bed,  and  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  any  one  to  sit  up;  but  some 
friend  slept  every  night  in  the  bedroom,  with 
the  door  open. 

It  was  Morton's  turn  to  take  care  of  him ; 
and,  having  arranged  everything  for  the  night, 
he  jumped  into  bed. 

With  all  his  other  accomplishments,  Morton 
pessesscd  a  remarkable  genius  for  sketching, 
and  was  forever  at  it.  The  recess  in  the  win- 
dow at  which  he  sat  in  recitation,  his  seat  at 
church  and  in  the  chapel,  and  the  fly-leaf  of 
bis  booka,  were  covered  with  portraits,  and 
caricatures  of  the  president,  professors,  his 
classmates,  notables  in  the  village,  and  Harry 
Semicolon  and  wife.  He  excelled  in  these, 
and  was  abundantly  supplied  with  crayons, 


paints,  pencils,  and  drawing-paper.  It  was 
he  who  painted  Bloody-hand  and  his  war- 
riors when  they  took  the  war-path,  and  drew 
the  mystic  figures  on  Trafton's  passport  of 
birch  bark;  though,  to  be  sure,  in  order  to 
paint  the  chief,  he  was  compelled  to  use  a 
looking-glass. 

Not  falling  asleep  so  readily  as  he  would 
have  done  in  his  own  room,  an  idea  suggested 
itself,  which  he  hastened  to  develop  as  soon 
as  he  was  assured  by  Trai^on's  breathing  that 
he  was  asleep.  Creeping  out  of  bed,  he  took 
paper  and  pencil,  and  placing  the  light  so  that 
the  rays  would  not  fall  on  Trafton's  face  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  waken  him,  proceeded 
to  take  his  profile  as  he  lay ;  and  likewise  to 
sketch  the  bed,  little  table  with  the  medicine 
bottles,  cup,  plates,  &c.,  on  it,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  room  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  Morton  was  enabled  to  do  this  with 
the  more  facility,  as  he  had  already  sketched 
and  caricatured  his  features  some  score  of 
times.  He  then  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
own  room. 

"Who's  there?" 

"I;  get  up  and  let  me  in.  Now,  Rich,  I 
want  you  to  go  down  and  sleep  in  Jim's  room. 
Fve  got  to  sit  up  a  while."  . 

"What's  up  now?" 

"  You'll  know  in  the  morning,  if  I  succeed." 

"Why  don't  you  let  him  rest  till  he  gets 
well?" 

"He*swell  enough;  if  it  had  been  you  or 
I,  we  should  have  been  up  and  out  long  ago." 

Morton  sat  down  to  his  table,  took  from  the 
drawer  a  very  large  .sheet  of  drawing-paper, 
pencils,  and  paints.  "O,"  said  he,  "I've  for- 
gotten one  thing,  now."  He  ran  down  stairs, 
and  knocked  on  Traflon's  bedroom  window. 
Richardson  let  him  in;  whereupon  he  took 
the  measure  of  a  very  small  looking-glass, 
that  hung  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  Traflon's 
bed,  and  which  had  once  formed  part  of  a 
travelling  case. 

"  What's  that  for,  Mort?" 

"  Rich,  you've  one  valuable  trait  of  char- 
acter." 

"What  is  that?" 

"An  inquiring  mind." 

"  This  sheet  is  not  half  large  enough,"  said 
Morton  to  himself,  after  returning  to  his  room 
with  the  measure  of  the  glass.  "  I  must  have 
a  good  bit  of  that  wall  and  room  represented." 
So  he  glued  two  sheets  together.  The  surface 
of  the  paper  was  now  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
glass,  which  was  only  about  five  inches  in 
width,  and  somewhat  more  in  length.  He 
now  proceeded  to  enlarge  the  sketch  he  had 
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made,  as  he  transferred  it  to  the  paper,  repre- 
senting James  in  bed,  of  life  size,  the  bed, 
and  enough  of  the  surroundings  to  occupy  all 
the  rest  of  the  enormous  sheet.  There  was  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  breadth  of 
paper  and  the  looking-glass. 

Morton  scarcely  looked  up  from  his  work 
till  the  day  breaking  paled  his  lamp.  Then 
stretching  himself,  and  drawing  a  long  breath, 
he  held  the  paper  at  arms*  length,  looked  at  it 
critically  a  few  moments,  and  burst  into  a 
broad  laugh;  then  hung  it  over  the  mantel- 
piece, and  viewed  it'  from  a  distance.  After 
adding  a  few  more  finishing  touches,  he  put 
It  in  the  drawer  and  turned  the  key. 

*'  Now  for  the  lesson.  I  shall  be  taken  up 
this  morning." 

**  Why,  Mort,**  said  Richardson,  entering 
the  room,  and  glancing  into  the  bedroom, 
**you  haven't  been  abed  to-night;  your  pillow 
isn't  tumbled.*' 

**  I  haven't  stirred  out  of  this  chair  but  once 
since  last  night.** 

Richardson  and  Morton  were  the  only  ones 
of  the  fraternity  who  roomed  together,  which 
made  it  very  convenient  when  they  were  going 
on  sailing  parties,  or  about  anything  in  which 
others  of  the  class  were  concerned,  as  they 
could  all  rendezvous  at  the  castle,  and  the  out- 
siders sleep  with  those  who  roomed  alone ;  or 
if,  as  was  often  the  case,  they  went  away  or 
returned  in  the  night,  in  order  to  make  a  long 
day. 

**  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you  are,  Mort. 
If  I  am  up  one  night,  it  uses  me  all  up  for  the 
next  day;  but  you  will.be  up  all  night,  and 
not  mind  it  a  bit." 

'^  That  is  because  I  generally  keep  first-rate 
hours." 

**  I  know  that;  but  I  should  think  you  would 
mind  it  more." 

"  There's  another  reason." 

••What  is  that?" 

'*  You  know  I  am  obliged  to  work;  that 
keeps  my  muscles  hard,  and  I  can  go  without 
food  or  sleep  and  not  mind  it." 

**  But  you  can  sit  in  your  chair,  and  study 
more  hours  than  I  can  to  save  my  life." 

•*  That  is  because  my  muscles  arc  hard.  A 
person  needs  strength  to  think,  as  much  as  he 
does  to  lift  a  rock." 

"  Then,  after  all,  it's  no  disadvantage  to  you 
to  be  obliged  to  labor." 

'*  By  no  means,  because  it  gives  me  money 
and  muscle,  a  clear  head,  good  appetite,  and 
good  spirits ;  whereas,  if  I  was  not  obliged  to 
work,  I  probably  shouldn't  do  it;  and  be  as 
you  are,  part  of  the  time  have  the  blUes,  be 


sick  every  time  I  took  a  slight  cold,  or,  if  I  was 
broken  of  my  rest  a  night,  be  all  used>up." 

Morton  and  Richardson  were  not  only 
chums,  but  the  most  attached  of  friends. 
Although  diverse  from  each  other,  it  was  a 
diversitjr  that  only  cemented  friendship. 

Morton  was  poor.  Richardson's  parents 
were  wealthy  and  indulgent;  he  was  the  only 
son,  and  had  been  always  petted.  He  was  of 
excellent  abilities,  naturally  fond  of  study, 
thoroughly  fitted,  rather  efiieminate,  with  very- 
little  practical  knowledge,  and  every  whit  as 
fond  of  fun  as  his  chum. 

Morton  was  two  years  older.     His  father 
was  a  clergyman;  a  ripe  scholar,  who,  like 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  day,  eked  out  a 
meag^  salary  by  tilling  the  soil.    The  boy 
studied  with   his  father,  and   worked  by  his 
side  in  the  field.    Educated  with  great  care, 
under  the  eye  of  the  parent,  and  at  the  same 
time  inured  to  toil,  he  had,  together  with  a 
thorough  drill,  obtained   a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things  quite  remarkable  for 
his  years.     He  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  of  boys  and  girls.     His  father  had  al- 
ways devoted  every  dollar  he  could  spare  to 
the  purchase  of  books ;    and,  when  the   boy 
was  twelve  years  old,  -a  wealthy  friend  had 
presented  Mr.  Morton  with  a  large  number  of 
valuable  books,  many  of  them  treating  of  the 
natural    sciences,   in    which    department   of 
thought  the  reverend  gentleman  was    much 
interested.    Through  the  long  winters,  when 
there  was  little  work  to  be  done,  the  boy  read, 
studied,  and  made  experiments  in  chemistry, 
especially  of  an  explosive  character;   made 
powder,  and  being  naturally  of  a  fearless  tem- 
perament, scorched  and  came  near  killing  him- 
self a  hundred  times.    He  could  show  as  manjr 
scars  as  old  Sicinius  Dentatus.  •  He  had  been 
butted    over    by  rams,    nipped    by  ganders* 
kicked  by  horses,  had  fallen  from  trees,  and 
bore  on  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot  a  scar 
from  the  bite  of  a  snapping- turtle.     Thus  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  strong,  self-reliant  boy;  gen- 
erous,  affectionate,   conscientious;    devotedly 
attached  to  his  parents,  with  a  great  fondness 
for  out-of-door  life;  almost  insensible  to  ex- 
posure and  fatigue,  and  with  an  uncontrolla- 
ble love  of  mischief. 

Both  Richardson  and  himself  were  so  well 
fitted,  having  read  more  than  was  required  for 
entering  (and  could  either  of  them  have  entered 
as  a  sophomore),  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
freshman  year  the  studies  were  review  to  them. 
This  afforded  a  great  deal  of  time  to  **  cut  up,  ** 
and  had  they  been  less  ambitious,  would  have 
rendered  them  indolent,   and  disinclined   to 
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effort  afterwards,  as  was  the  case  with  Perkins, 
Savage,  and  Hathaway,  who  were  splendidly 
fitted,  and  being  able  by  the  smallest  amount 
of  stud  V  to  maintain  a  good  rank  for  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  freshman  year,  formed  indo- 
lent habits,  and  **came  out  minus." 

Morton  and  Richardson  met  as  entire  stran- 
gers at  Portland,  and  took  the  mail  wagon  for 
Brunswick,  to  be  examined  for  admission  to 
college.  The  moment  their  eyes  met,  they 
were  conscious  of  an  instinctive  preference, 
which  was  increased  when  they  began  to  con- 
verse; and  before  they  arrived  in  North  Yar- 
mouth, they  had  agreed  to  room  together,  and 
had  told  each  other  all  their  hearts.  This 
boyish  preference  was  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished upon  a  closer  acquaintance,  for  they 
were  admirably  adapted  to  each  other.  Mor- 
ton loved  to  read,  and,  if  he  was  not  engaged 
in  study,  didn't  want  company  in  study  hours ; 
neither  did  Richardson. 

Richardson  was  neat,  and  liked  very  much 
to  see  a  room  in  good  order,  but,  having 
been  accustomed  to  have  things  picked  up  and 
put  in  order  after  him  by  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, was  not  much  inclined  to  do  it  himself. 
But  Morton  was  accustomed  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  kept  everything  in  complete 
order.  Richardson  was  timid  —  the  result 
of  having  been  educated  by  a  private  tutor, 
and  associating  always  with  his  sisters  (never 
exposed  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of  school 
life),  rather  than  of  any  natural  deficiency; 
but  there  was  something  irresistibly  winning, 
truthful,  and  attractive  about  his  whole  de- 
meanor, especially  to  Morton,  who  loved  him 
u  he  did  his  own  soul.  He  was  remarkably 
handsome,  and,  what  was  more  singular,  was 
the  only  one  in  the  class  who  did  not  know  it. 
He  therefore  leaned  upon  Morton,  as  the  ivy 
clasps  the  oak. 

Although,  In  comparison  with  Morton  and 
the  rest,  Richardson  might  have  been  esteemed 
effeminate,  and  rather  helpless,  yet  in  one  re- 
spect he  manifested  a  thoroughly  practical 
turn,  being  possessed  of  remarkable  mechanic 
cat  ability,  and  extremely  fond  of  handling 
tools.  At  home  he  had  a  set  of  his  own,  and 
a  workshop  where  he  amused  himself.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  college  before  he  missed 
his  favorite  relaxation,  and  sent  after  his  tools. 
He  then  constructed  a  bench  in  the  attic  of 
Radcliffe,  made  a  drawer  to  it,  put  on  a  wood- 
en vise,  and  felt  thoroughly  at  home.  Here 
he  employed  himself  rainy  days,  and  made 
many  Httle  articles  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort 

Morton's  favorite    methods    of    relaxation 


were  sailing,  gunning,  clam-bakes,  or  any- 
thing connected  with  the  water.  He  had  an 
uncle  at  Cape  Porpoise,  a  retired  sea  captain, 
and  cousins  who  were  sailors.  Morton  was  a 
great  favorite  with  them ;  and  every  year,  from 
the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had  spent 
a  portion  of  the  summer  at  the  cape,  and  had, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  old  captain,  become 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  management  of  a 
boat.  He  had  a  very  tenacious  local  memory, 
and  if  he  went  into  harbor  c^  cove  once,  was 
pilot  there  forever  after. 

Pike,  who  grew  up  in  a  seaport,  aspired  to 
the  same  knowledge,  but  generally  got  him- 
self and  companions  into  trouble,  for  which 
reason  they  never  cared  to  go  with  him  if  they 
could  possibly  obtain  Morton.  But  P^ke  was 
always  ready  to  go,  caring  nothing  for  study; 
whereas  Morton  could  go  but  seldom,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  work  in  the  intervals  of  study. 

Pike  was  mentioned,  incidentally,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mohawk  affair.  He  was  not, 
however,  a  Radcliffer,  but  went  with  themm 
good  deal;  he  was  from  the  same  place  as 
Savage  and  Hill,  and  slept  more  than  half  the 
time  with  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Richardson  expected,  after  breakfast,  that 
Morton  would  tell  him  what  he  had  been 
about  all  night;  but  he  kept  his  own  counsel, 
went  to  bed,  and  took  a  nap.  Tl>e  next  after- 
noon, at  recitation,  a  slip  of  paper  was  passed 
round,  on  which  the  following  was  written  in 
pencil :  **  Radcliffers  requested  to  meet  at 
No.  4  directly  after  recitations.  Read  and 
pass  along."    Signed,  Morton. 

**  Reckon  you'll  go,'*  said  Pike  to  Perkins, 
as  he  passed  the  paper  to  him. 

*' You*d  better  b'lieve  it;  there's  something 
up. 

*'  I  mean  to  come  over  toRadcliffe  to-night, 
and  sleep  with  Savage.'* 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT  THEY  DID  AT  NUMBER  FOUR. 

WHEN,  at  the  close  of  recitation,  the 
fraternity  of  Radcliffe  entered  No.  4, 
Richardson  locked  the  door  after  them. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  '*you  will  please 
walk  into  the  bedroom,  shut  the  door  after 
you,  and  not  peek."  He  then  took  from  the 
drawer  the  production  upon  which  he  had  be- 
stowed so  much  labor,  and,  fastening  it  to  a 
board  kept  for  similar  uses,  set  it  on  the  man- 
tel, where  it  occupied  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the.  chimney. 

''Gentlemen,"  he  said,  opening  the  door, 
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"  I  have  invited  you  to  view  a  work  of  art,  and 
trust  you  will  find  it  true  to  nature." 

*'  It  is  a  darky,"  exclaimed  Savage. 

'*  A  sick  one,  too,"  said  Perk. 

"  It  is  Jim  Trafton ;  that's  who  it  is,"  cried 
Hathaway;  ''Jim  as  a  darky,  and  a  capital 
likeness,  too ;  there  are  the  table,  the  vials,  and 
that  study  lamp  he  thinks  so  much  of." 

**  It  ain't  anybody  else,"  said  Hill,  reflec* 
tively. 

"  But  what  a  ^ueer  picture ! "  said  Richard- 
son; "  the  bed,  the  wall  of  the  room  are  all 
brought  in,  and  occupy  ten  times  the  space 
of  the  principal  personage.  What  made  you 
have  so  much  of  the  room  in  ?" 

'*  There  was  a  reason  for  that,  Rich,  that 
don't  appear  on  the  surface." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Mort?" 

"  Guess." 

*'  That's  the  reason  that  don't  appear,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Perk. 

*'  I  know,"  said  Savage ;  **  he's  going  to  show 
it  to  the  fellows,  have  some  fun  over  it,  then 
frame  it,  and  hang  it  up  in  this  hall,  to  be 
handed  down  to  those  who  shall  room  here 
after  us." 

"You  don't  think  I  would  sit  up  all  night, 
and  take  so  much  pains,  just  for  that." 

*'You  like  such  things,  Mort;  'the  labor 
we  delight  in  physics  pain.*" 

**  Do  you  give  it  up?" 

**  We  give  it  up." 

*'  I  am  going  to  make  Jim  Trafton  believe 
he  is  that  darky." 

*<  How  will  you  do  that?  "  asked  Rich. 

"  You  know  he  has  a  small  looking-glass 
which  hangs  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  his  bed." 

**  Yes." 

"*The  first  thing  that  he  does  when  he 
wakes  in  the  morning,  is  to  look  in  that  glass, 
to  see  if  he  gains  any;  you  know  he  has  an 
idea  that  he  is  very  handsome.  To-night, 
when  he  is  asleep,  I  am  going  to  put  that  glass 
a  little  higher,  so  he  can't  see  himself  in  it, 
then  hang  the  drawing  on  the  wall  behind  the 
bed;  when  he  looks  in  the  glass  to-morrow 
morning,  he'll  see  this  darky,  think  it  is  him- 
self, and  that  the  fever  or  something  has 
turned  him  black." 

"  I  tell  you  it  can't  be  did,  brother  of  mine." 

"  So  you  said,  Rich,  about  the  Mohawk ; 
but  that  was  did,  and  did  up  brown,  too.'* 

<'  What  a  rich  thing  it  will  be,  if  it  can ! "  said 
Perk;  "  beat  the  Mohawks  all  hollow." 

"You  know  he's  dead  in  love  with  Miss 
Minot." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  fine-looking  fellow,"  said 
Hill  —  "  good  form  and  features ;  and  till  you 


come  to  look  him  right  square  in  the  eye, 
and  hear  him  talk,  you  would  take  him  for  a 
right  smart  boy.  If  you  can  bring  this  to 
pass,  Mort,  I'll  say  you  are  a  coon,  and  I'll 
have  a  pigeon  pie  in  my  room,  and  invite  the 
whole  fraternity." 

"I  see  difficulties  —  plenty  of  them,"  said 
Hathaway,  who  was  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  "and  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Rich." 

"You  always  do,  Ed," replied  Morton. 

"  Difficultiei  !  "  he  exclaimed,  striking  an 
attitude,  and  with  a  magnificent  flourish  of  his 
right  arm ;  "  who  talks  of  difficulties  in  the 
pathway  of  genius,  that  puts  a  girdle  round 
the  ear-th,  whose  sphere  is  the  universe,  and 
its  dwelling-place  among  the  stars  of  heaven. 


*  Up^  comrades,  up  in  Rsddifiie's  halls. 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  fiiUs.* 
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"  Put  that  boy  to  bed ;  he's  dangerous,"  aaid 
Perk. 

"  He  is  a  very  precocious  youth,"  replied 
Rich;  "he  has  aspirations,  and  already  im- 
agines himself  a  sophomore.  I  am  sometimes 
apprehensive,  when- 1  lie  down,  for  fear  he  will 
soar  in  the  night,  and  take  me  with  him." 

"I,  on  the  other  hand,"  cried  Mort,  "ap- 
prehend myself,  while  thus  closely  connected 
with  him,  in  the'  condition  of  one  of  those 
living,  writhing  bodies,  whom  the  god-con- 
temning Tuscan  chained  to  a  corpse;  but  I 
have  glory-tinted  visions  of  better  days  to 
come,  when,  like  the  insect  emerging  from 
its  chrysalis  state,  and  casting  off  its  old 
slough,  the  soul,  on  pinions  of  green,  gold, 
and  azure,  shall  wing  its  way  through  the 
realms  of  infinite  space,  and  placing  one  foot 
on  Vesuvius,  and  the  other  on  Chimborazo» 
stride  onward  to  immortality." 

"A  mixed  metaphor  I  he  raves,"  said  Savage. 

"  It  is  sad  to  reflect,"  said  Rich,  "how mind 
is  shackled  in  this  work-day  world :  to-morrovr 
we  shall  behold  this  sublime  genius  hoeing^ 
potatoes,  or  cleaning  out  the  president's  bam.** 

"  Cleaning  out  the  barn  is  a  work  of  genius.** 

**  How  do  you  make  that  out?  " 

"  I  fling  the  loathsome  matter  from  the  sta- 
ble, deposit  it  in  the  earth ;  in  a  few  weeks  it 
is  transformed  into  the  vivid  green  of  the  foli- 
age and  the  grass ;  that  which  is  now  unsight- 
ly to  the  eye,  offensive  to  the  touch,  and  at 
enmity  with  life,  is  changed  into  bread,  which 
feeds  the  millions,  and  into  the  beautiful  Aomt- 
er,  flinging  its  perfume  on  the  breath  of  morn  ; 
cheered  in  my  godlike  toil  by  the  reflection 
that  I  also  am  a  benefactor  of  my  race,  and 
that  Hercules  cleaned  out  the  Augean  stables. 
Thus  by  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination, 
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I  enrol  m^  humble  name  among  those  of 
the  hen>e(  of  anliquit/,  and  exalt  mjiself 
ntriDOre  to  greater,  and  greater,  and  still 
greater  height*  of  intellectual  and  Epiritual 
rtrength." 

"I  rather  think,"  Bald  Hill,  " he'«  been  tak- 
ing tome  of  L.'s  sperm  oil." 

"But  really,  Mort,"  «aid  Uathawaj,  "I  see 
k>u  of  difficultlet." 

"  I  recentlj  obterved  that  vou  do." 

"O,  sugar!  stop  jour  fooling;  don't  jou  aee 
if  he  move*  to  one  side  or  ttie  other,  he  will 
lose  the  reflection  of  the  negro,  and  see  the 

W.1U- 

"  Can't  ice  it;  this  drawing  is  verjr  large, 
the  glass  11  verj  small,  which  will  allow  him 
to  move  considcrablj  to  one  «ide  or  the  other ; 
besides,  it  is  verjr  little  he  can  move,  and  we 
mast  be  on  hand  and  look  out  for  that.'* 

"There's  another  thing;  he  can't  be  such  a 
goat  as  not  to  know  the  difference  Ifctwccn 
the  reflected  image  of  a  drawing  and  his  own 
face.  Suppose  he  puts  his  hands  to  his  face, 
or  talks  with  his  mouth,  he  will  see  that  the 
darkv  don't  move  his  lips,  or  put  his  hands 
to  his  face;  can't  help  seeing  it." 

"  Hathaway,  you  are  going  on  the  supposi- 
lion  that  somebodjr  is  trying  to  foot  one  of  hi 


in  that  way;  but  we  have  to  do  with  Jim  Traf- 
ton.  and  may  safely  reckon  on  his  stupidity  and 
credulity;  besides,  he'll  be  so  stirred  up,  he'll 
know  less  than  ever." 

"  Suppose  he  should  rise  high  up  in  bed ;  he 
would  see  his  own  face ;  and  even  Jim  TraftoD 
couldn't  believe  he  has  two  faces,  or  that  he 
is  white  and  black,  both  at  once." 

"I  tell  you  we'll  put  the  glass  so  high  that 
he  can't  see  himself,  except  he  gets  up  on  his 
knees;  and  we  won't  let  him  do  that." 

"At  any  rate."  said  Perk,  "we  can't  keep  it 
up  long,  for  we  can't  stay  there  to  watch  him; 
lie's  most  well  now,  and  he  would  get  up  on 
his  knees,  or  get  out  of  bed,  end  find  it  out." 

"We  don't  need  to  keep  it  up  only  long 
enough  to  make  him  believe  it." 

"  He'll  send  for  Dr.  L." 

"  He  won't  bring  us  out;  I'll  risk  i/n." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Hill,  "  how  you're  going 
to  keep  it  up  long  enough  to  have  any  fun  out 
of  it,  twcauie  we  can't  stay  there  long;  we 
shall  have  to  go  to  breakfast,  and  while  we 
are  gone,  he  maj-  move,  and  find  it  out."  , 

"I'll  watch  him  while  you  cat  your  breakfast; 
you  can  bring  mine,  and  I'll  eat  with  him." 

"  But  at^er  breakfast  we  shall  have  to  eat 
our  lessons,  and  go  ti 
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'*  Take  the  glass  along  then,  and  leave  him 
in  the  firm  persuasion  he  is  a  negro." 

'*  He'll  want  to  know  what  it  is  taken  away 
for,  and  will  want  to  look  in  it." 

**  I'll  manage  that." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  put  the  picture  up, 
and  arrange  the  glass?  You  must  have  a 
bright  light;  he'll  wake  up  and  catch  us." 

**I  have  that  all  planned;  weMl  pin  it  up  bjr 
daylight,  tell  him  we  want  to  air  his  bed  and 
room,  put  him  on  the  bed  in  the  bedroom,  and 
shut  him  up ;  then  we  can  arrange  everything 
to  our  minds,  markthq  places  on  the  wall  with 
a  pencil  for  the  glass  and  the  sketch.  It  will 
not  be  two  minutes'  work  to  put  them  in  their 
places  in  the  night,  by  a  dim  light  that  won't 
wake  him.    Are  you  satisfied  now?  " 

**  I  tell  you,  boys,"  said  Rich,  "  Mort's  re- 
sources are  infinite :  let  us  go  right  down  and 
move  him.    Take  the  sketch,  Mort." 

Traflon,  being  now  freed  from  fever,  and 
with  a  ravenous  appetite,  was  mending  fast; 
indeed,  a  person  of  common  energy,  in  his 
condition,  would  have  been  about  the  room. 
The  boys  therefore  relinquished  sleeping  in 
the  bedroom,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  placed  a  long 
stick  by  his  bed,  that  if  he  needed  anything  in 
the  night,  he  could,  by  knocking  on  the  wall 
overhead,  call  Morton  or  Richardson,  who 
roomed  directly  above  him. 

That  night,  after  Traflon  was  asleep,  they 
perfected  all  their  arrangements,  and  all  re- 
tired to  rest  except  Morton,  who  (feeling  that 
as  he  had  originated  the  affair,  the  responsi- 
bility rested  on  him)  set  off  for  the  doctor, 
and,  after  making  a  confidant  of  him,  inquired 
if  it  would  be  attended  with  any  bad  results. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  you  don't  con- 
tinue it  too  long;  he  has  no  nerves." 

After  making  an  arrangement  with  the  doc- 
tor to  call  in  the  morning,  he  returned,  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  companions. 

CHAPTER   XI. 


"dobs  it  come  off,  perk? 


»» 


THE  whole  fraternity,  as  was  their  custom, 
went  directly  from  the  recitation-room 
to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Trafton. 

They  stood  round  his  bed  without  uttering 
a  word,  but  with  uplifted  hands  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  in  which  compassion 
and  astonishment  struggled  for  mastery. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Trafton; 
'Svhat  makes  you  all  look  at  me  so?" 

*'  How  do  you  find  yourself  this  xporning, 
Jim?" 
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**  First  rate,  Mort;  haven't  felt  so  well  any 
morning  since  I've  been  sick;  only  I'm  ter- 
rible hungry:  the  doctor  said  I  might  have 
beefsteak." 

*'  I'm  glad  you /eel  well ;  you  don't  loo  A  very 
well ;  you're  as  black  as  a  coal." 

"  Black !    What  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

*'Mean?  Just  look  there,"  pointing  to  the 
glass.  James  looked  in  the  glass,  and  to  his 
utter  consternation,  beheld  a  black  face. 

*'  How  came  that  darky  in  the  glass?" 

"Why,  that  is  you." 
Me!   Am  I  a  nigger?" 
No;  but  your  face,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
are  as  black  as  any  Guinea  negro." 

'*It  ain't  me.  I  tell  you  I  ain't  a  nigger;  I 
won't  be  a  nigger.  O,  what  shall  I  do?  But 
my  arms  and  hands  are  white,"  he  exclaimed. 

'*Kee.p  your  hands  and  arms  under  the 
clothes ;  you'll  get  cold,"  cried  Morton,  thrust- 
ing his  hands  and  arms  (which  he  held  up) 
back  into  bed,  and  packing  the  clothes  tight 
over  them. 

"It  must  be  the  disorder,"  said  Hathaway; 
"  perhaps  it's  something  the  doctor  has  given 
him." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  wash  off,"  said  Perk. 

"O,  do  make  haste;  get  some  sowp  and 
water,"  said  Trafton,  "and  try." 

Savage  procured  some  water  and  soap ;  and 
it  was  a  queer  sight  to  see  him  rubbing  with 
all  his  might,  to  get  the  black  off  a  face  as 
white  as  his  own,  while  the  whole  company 
were  making  almost  superhuman  efforts  to 
keep  from  laughing  outright. 

" Does  it  start.  Savage?" 

"  Not  a  grain,  Jim,  that  I  can  see." 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  cloth." 

Savage  placed  the  cloth  before  him,  which, 
white  with  the  froth  of  the  soap,  was  without 
a  stain. 

"  There's  not  a  bit  of  black  on  the  cloth,'* 
said  Trafton,  despondingly. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Perk,  **  if  you  took  some 
soap  and  ashes,  —  that  is  what  I  scour  my  gun- 
barrel  with,  —  it  might  start  it." 

**  O,  yes ;  do.  Perk,  do." 

Perk  accordingly  rubbed  abundance  of  soap 
on  the  cloth,  and  then  dipped  it  in  the  ashes 
of  the  fireplace ;  mounting  the  bed,  he  averred 
he  would  start  something,  and  taking  Traf- 
ton's  head  between  his  knees,  rubbed  till  he 
well  nigh  abraded  the  skin. 

"  Does  it  come  off,  Perk?" 

"  Not  the  least  mite,  Trafton ;  it's  no  use ; 
you  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  bear  it." 

"Ah,  Perk,  only  think  what  it  is  to  make 
up  your  mind  to  be  a  nigger —  a  black  nigger.** 
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"You  are  not  a  nigger;  you  have  the  same 
features  and  the  same  hair." 
"I  might  as  well  be." 

"  It  maj,"  said  Hathaway,  *'  spread  all  over 
him,  and  his  hair  may  turn  to  wool.'* 

Traflon  groaned. 

''I  don't  believe  it  will,"  said  Rich;  «<  I 
think  it  is  far  more  likely  that  it  may  disap- 
pear as  it  came  on  —  suddenly." 

•*Doyou  think  so,  Rich?" 

"I  certainly  do;  indeed,  I  almost  think  I 
know  so." 

*'  You  are  a  real  good  fellow.  Rich." 

**We  arc  aware,  Jim,"  said  Morton,  very 
seriously,  **  of  your  position  in  respect  to  Miss 
Minot,  and  feel  deeply  for  you,  as  though  the 
case  were  our  own." 

"  You  don't  know  how  bad  I  feel,  Mort." 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  there  is 
one  feature  of  it  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  You  have  now  an  opportunity,  which  few 
of  the  human  race  ever  enjoyed,  to  prove  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  woman's  affection.  If 
she  truly  loves  you,  this  will  make  no  change 
in  her  affection  —  only  deepen  it;  but  if  she 
isonly  flirting  with  you,  because  she  likes  to 
hare  a  student  to  wait  upon  her,  get  her  a 
good  seat  at  exhibition,  take  her  to  ride,  and 
make  her  a  few  presents,  she'll  drop  you  like 
a  hot  brick." 

"Til  tell  you  what  I  would  do,"  said  Rich ; 
"  write  her,  tell  her  that  your  features  are  the 
same,  but.  in  respect  to  color,  you  are  a  ne- 
gro ;  that  your  heart  is  unchanged,  and  your 
affections  irrevocably  fixed  on  her;  and  you 
will  soon  ascertain  her  sentiments." 

"  I,"  said  Morton,  **  have  heard  my  mother 
tell  of  a  singular  circumstance,  of  which  this 
reminds  me." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Trafton. 

"Mother  said  there  was  a  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  lady  (she  knew  her  well), 
vho  was  engaged  to  a  young  officer  in  the 
rcTolutionary  army.  In  one  of  the  battles,  I 
think  at  Trenton,  he  was  dreadfully  wounded 
—  lost  one  arm,  a  leg,  and  his  left  eye.  He 
wrote  to  her,  told  her  he  could  not  expect  her 
to  marry  such  a  mere  wreck  as  he  then  was, 
•o  absolutely  repulsive,  and  releasing  her  from 
the  engagement.  The  noble  girl  wrote  in  re- 
ply that  she  loved  the  man,  not  merely  the 
body,  and  that  nothing  which  had  taken  place 
could  make  any  change  in  her  affections." 

*^If  I  could  get  such  a  girl  as  that,"  ex- 
claimed Hill,  with  enthusiasm,  '*  I  should  be 
willing  to  be  a  negro." 


'*  I  shouldn't,"  said  Trafton. 

Morton  now  remarked  that  perhaps  the  doc* 
tor  might  prescribe  in  the  case,  saying,  if  one 
of  them  would  remain  with  Jim,  he  would  get 
his  breakfast,  and  on  his  return  bring  the 
doctor  with  him. 

When  the  physician  came,  he  expressed  the 
utmost  surprise  and  concern. 

After  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  he  pro- 
nounced him  free  from  disease,  in  fine  mend- 
ing condition,  and  seemed  more  puzzled  than 
ever. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  '*  known  nitrate  of  silver 
to  produce  singular  effects  in  persons  of  pecu- 
liar temperament,  acting  as  a  pigment,  and 
turning  the  skin  blue ;  but  there  is  no  medi- 
cine in  the  world,  or  mineral  either,  can  turn 
a  man  black.  Morton,  you  had  better  remove 
that  looking-glass,  a  view  of  his  features  will 
only  tend  to  depress  him;  he  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  forget  it." 

"  Forget  it  I "  cried  Trafton ;  "  can't  you  do 
anything  for  me,  doctor?" 

'*  I  think  I  can,  Trafton.  If  some  of  your 
friends  will  get  some  comfrey-root,  grate  it, 
mix  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  Indian 
meal  (I  will  write  down  the  proportions),  make 
a  poultice,  and  cover  all  the  discolored  fiesh 
with  it,  I  think  it  will  help  it.  Now,"  said  the 
doctor,  aside  to  them,  '*  you've  carried  this 
thing  far  enough;  but  you  must  get  out  of  it, 
somehow ;  put  on  the  poultice,  and  encourage 
him  with  hopes  of  a  cure." 

While  Morton  removed  the  glass.  Savage 
took  down  the  sketch,  thus  obviating  all  dan- 
ger of  exposure,  and  leaving  James  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  he  was,  as  to  complexion,  a 
negro.  The  story  spread  like  wildfire;  stu- 
dents came  thronging  to  Radcliffe  to  witness 
the  strange  phenomenon,  but  a  few  only  were 
admitted,  who  had  been  previously  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  and  tutored  to  express 
the  requisite  degree  of  astonishment.  It  was  a 
singular  scene,  Trafton  telling  his  classmates 
how  he  felt  under  the  terrible  transformation, 
and  listening  to  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
them,  while  his  face  was  giving  the  lie  to  his 
own  words. 

Having  procured  the  materials,  they  applied 
the  poultice,  leaving  just  room  enough  to 
speak  and  breathe.  Great  was  the  anxiety  of 
Trafton  and  his  friends,  when  they  came  in 
after  recitation  to  remove  the  poultices. 

**  I  almost  dread  to  take  them  off,"  said 
Morton. 

'*  Take  the  one  off  his  neck  first,  Mort,"  said 
Richardson. 

Morton  removed  the  poultice. 
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**  As  sure  as  I'm  alivey  I  believe  it  has  done 
the  work:  get  some  water,  Rich,  and  wash 
off  the  poultice." 

**I  don't  believe  but  it  has,"  said  Savage 
(who  had  smeared  with  ink  the  poultice  Mor- 
ton had  laid  on  the  table),  for  this  poultice  is 
black  enough." 

'*  It's  all  right,"  cried  Rich,  as  lie  washed 
off  the  remnant  of  the  poultice;  '*  now  off 
with  the  other  one." 

The  result  was  the  same:  no  sooi\er  was 
his  face  washed,  than  Morton  put  the  looking- 
glass  into  his  hands. 

**0,  I'm  all  right  I  I've  come  back  I  I'm 
white!"  exclaimed  James,  viewing  his  face 
in  the  glass  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

'*  You  had  better  take  a  good  nap,  now, 
Jim,"  said  Richardson. 

As  Trafton  lay  in  bed,  he  heard  peal  on  peal 
of  laughter  from  the  room  above,  with  some 
stamping  of  feet. 

"  I  wonder  how  thej  expect  I  can  get  asleep 
with  such  a  racket  over  my  head ;  but  I  sup- 
pose they  arc  glad  I  have  got  over  it" 

**  Perk,"  said  Richardson,  '*  how  could  you 
and  Savage  keep  a  sober  countenance  while 
you  were  trj'ing  to  rub  the  black  off  his  face?" 

**I  did  very  well,"  said  Savage,  "till  he 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  black  on  the 
cloth.    I  thought  I  should  split  then." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Hill,  **  and  when  he  wanted  to 
look  at  the  poultice,  Savage  had  just  been  put- 
ting ink  on." 

'*  That's  what  made  me  do  it,"  said  Savage ; 
'*  I  knew  he  would  ask  to  see  it.  Did  you 
hear  him  say  to  me,  after  he  had  looked  at 
the  poultice,  *  That  doctor  knows  a  good  deal 
—  don't  he?'" 

'*  I,"  said  Rich,  "  was  about  as  much  amused 
to  hear  Mort  talking  philosophy  to  him,  as 
at  anything.  Miss  M.  will  be  in  a  queer  fix ; 
she  was  not  particularly  attractive  to  any- 
body but  Trafton ;  she  returned  his  note  un- 
answered because  she  thought  he  was  a  darky ; 
now  he  has  become  a  white  man,  she  will  miss 
the  rides,  &c." 

**It  seems  to  me,"  said  Morton,  **I  have 
dim  recollections  of  a  pigeon  pie,  coffee,  and 
other  good  things,  that  some  one  was  to 
provide  if  this  thing  was  a  success ;  or  did  I 
dream  it?" 

« Guess  you  didn't  dream  it,  Mort,"  said 
Hill.  "  I'm  ready  and  willing;  when  shall  we 
have  it?" 

**  Not  till  Jim  gets  entirely  well ;  we've  had 
fun  enough  with  him;  let  us  give  him  a  good 
feast." 

'*  I'll  shoot  the  pigeons,"  said  Perk. 


**  And  I,"  said  Hathaway,  "  will  never  see 
any  more  difficulties  in  anything  Mort  un- 
dertakes, should  it  be  to  get  fire  from  an 
icicle,  or  draw  blood  from  a  turnip,  — 

'To throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  tee,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  raintww,'  — 

or  to  obtain  sense  from  Trafton ;  I  will  not 
say  thee  nay." 

**  Put  him  to  bed,"  was  the  cry. 

**  He  has  been  sleeping  with  Mort,"  said 
Hill. 

"It  was  not  so  very  arduous  a  work,  after 

all,"  said  Savage,  "  to  play  any  kind  of  a  trick 

upon  Jim  ;  if  it  had  been  any  of  the  rest  of  us, 

it  wouldn't  have  been  so  great  a  success.     I 

should  like  to  see  the  fellow  who  could  play  a 

trick  on  me ;  there  would  be  some  excitement 

about  that, 

'And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  fed 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steeL' 
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"  Put  him  to  bed,"  cried  Rich ;  "  now  don't 
go  to  depreciating.  Savage,  nor  with  envious 
fingers  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  the  brow 
of  the  young  lulus.  That  sketch  of  Trafton, 
if  there  was  nothing  more,  bears  the  unmis- 
takable attributes  of  genius." 

<*  Depreciate  the  genius  of  Morton !  You 
might  as  well  strive  to  push  a  stone  from  the 
pyramid  with  your  hand." 

**  Put  him  to  bed." 

*'  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,"  said  Mort,  "we 
shall  all  have  to  go  to  bed.  It  is  study  hours ; 
no  more  fooling." 

'*  I'll  go,"  said  Savage;  ** I  know  the  lesson ; 
I  shan't  be  taken  up." 

*'  I  was  taken  up  yesterday,  and  the  day  be^ 
fore,"  said  Hathaway. 

'*  I  ain't  g^ing  to  look  at  mine,"  said  Perk, 
stretching  himself.  **  I'm  going  to  take  a  nap 
on  Trafton's  bed,  and  say  unprepared." 

'*  I'll  go  home  and  get  my  lesson,"  said  Hill. 

"Get  it  here,  Fred,"  said  Morton;  "and 
you,  too.  Perk;  come,  you've  been  absent 
from  prayers,  and  said  unprepared,  or  g^ot 
screwed,  half  the  time,  lately." 

*•  No,  I'm  going  down  to  see  Jim." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SOCIAL  DISCIPLINE  OF  COLLEGE  LIPK. 

BOYS  are  much  influenced  by  their  asso- 
ciates, as  they  catch  each  other's  step ; 
thus  they  unconsciously  assimilate  in  senti^ 
ments  and  habits,  and  mutually  act  and  react 
upon  one  another. 
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,If  college  life  is  environed  with  peculiar 
perils  and  temptations,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  devoid  of  corresponding  advan- 
tages. 

Has  a  boy  been  unduljr  fondled  at  home  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  deficient  in  stamina 
and  hardlhobd,  it  affords  a  salutary  discipline, 
one  which  tends  to  cultivate  self-reliance.  Is 
he  credulous,  disposed  to  take  everything  upon 
trust,  it  effectually  enlightens;  or  if  obtuse,  it 
quickens  him.  Has  he  formed  an  overween- 
ing estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  college  life 
will  take  it  out  of  him,  if  anything  can. 

Minds  of  every  calibre  and  quality  are  there 
brought  in  contact ;  the  attrition  prunes  away 
etcrescences,  and  develops  capabilities.  There 
is  an  education  aside  from  that  of  the  recita- 
tion-room, which  is  a  preparation  for  the 
exigencies  of  actual  life* 

The  boy  petted  at  home,  the  idol  of  his 
parents  and  grandparents,  the  object  of  affec- 
tionate solicitude  to  admiring  sisters,  is  thus 
led  to  value  himself  in  proportion  to  the  esti- 
mation set  upon  him  by  others,  and  finds  him- 
self a  freshman,  rooming  in  No.  a  on  the 
ground  floor,  near  the  door,  but-a  unit,  we^l 
nigh  a  cipher,  among  a  vast  assemblage  of 
figures;  the  object  of  inspection  to  keen- 
eyed  sophomores,  who,  with  faculties  sharp- 
ened by  practice,  are  taking  the  measure  of 
bis  capabilities,  and  searching  for  the  chinks 
in  his  armor. 

He  whose  wants  have  been  always  antici- 
pated is  now  suddenly  called  upon  to  take 
care  of  himself;  home  is  exchanged  for  a 
boarding-house,  the  society  of  parents  for  a 
chum,  whom  (perhaps  self-reliant  from  al- 
vajs  having  been  taught  to  take  care  of  him- 
self) he  looks  upon  almost  with  awe. 

Such,  to  some  extent,  was  the  relation  of 
Richardson  and  Morton,  when  first  thrown 
together.  But  in  Richardson  all  the  elements 
of  a  noble  character  existed,  kindly  mixed, 
and,  under  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  rapidly  developed. 

When  the  room  was  procured,  which  bore 
unmistakable  marks  of  former  occupancy,  it 
seemed  to  Richardson  a  very  rough  place; 
and,  while  Morton  was  putting  the  furniture 
in  order,  he  amused  himself  by  studying  the 
inscriptions  in  pencil  on  the  walls  and  win- 
dow-frames, —  the  effusions  of  college  wits  and 
philosophers,  —  some  of  which  consisted  of 
emphatic  warnings  addressed  to  future  occu- 
pants of  the  room,  and  pathetic  complaints 
of  bed-bugs;  or  stood,  the  very  picture  of 
irresolution  and  dismay,  till  called  upon  by 
Morton  to  hold   a  portion  of  the  bedstead, 


while  he  corded  it  up;  and  then  he  let  the 
bed-post  fall  on  his  chum*8  toes,  and  did  about 
as  much  harm  as  good. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  fuel.  A  load 
of  wood,  cut  and  split,  was  dumped  at  the 
door.  Morton  instantly  began  to  bring  it  in 
and  pile  it  in  the  wood  closet.  Richardson, 
who  had  never  performed  any  kind  of  labor, 
except  with  his  tools, —  and  that  consisted  in 
making  flower-pots,  picture-frames,  and  work- 
boxes  for  his  sisters,  and  trellises  for  flowers 
to  run  upon,  —  looked  on  with  astonishment. 
Pride,  however,  at  length  prompted  him  to 
take  a  part.  After  the  wood  was  all  disposed 
of,  he  went  to  the  pump  for  a  pail  of  water, 
unpacked  his  trunk,  and  placed  his  books  on 
the  table ;  and,  when  the  curtains  were  down, 
a  cheerful  fire  made,  and  the  study  lamp 
(brought  from  home,  and  connected  with  so 
many  associations)  was  placed  on  the  table, 
he  began  to  feel  more  at  home. 

Richardson  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
boy  who  knew  so  much  about  what  he  con- 
sidered drudgery  could  not  be  much  of  a 
scholar,  but  was  very  soon  set  right  on  that 
point.  His  respect  and  affection  for  Morton 
increased  every  day.  He  felt  that  he  was,  in 
a  great  many  respects,  superior  to  himself, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  of 
which  he  was  entirely  destitute;  admired  his 
self-reliance  and  cheerfulness  under  the  pres- 
sure laid  upon  him  by  necessity,  wished  he> 
was  like  him,  and  soon  began,  unconsciously, 
to  imitate  him. 

They  had  not  roomed  together  a  month  be- 
fore he  told  Morton  that  he  had  enough  to  do 
outside,  and  he  would  take  care  of  the  room, 
insisting  upon  bringing  up  the  wood  and 
building  the  fire.  Indeed,  one  motive  that 
induced  him  to  send  for  his  tools  was,  that 
he  might  show  Morton  he  was  not  destitute 
of  practical  knowledge,  or,  as  Morton  would 
have  said,  "was  good  for  something." 

On  the  other  hand,  Richardson  exerted  a 
corresponding,  influence  upon  his  chum  of  a 
most  salutary  kind,  softening  asperities,  and 
exercising  a  constantly  refining  influence. 
Morton,  as  is  frequently  .the  case  with  persons 
of  his  temperament  and  energy  of  character, 
was  prone  to  make  use  of  rough,  sharp  modes 
of  expression,  bordering  upon  rudeness,  and, 
during  the  first  period  of  their  acquaintance, 
often,  without  intending  it,  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  his  more  sensitive  chum.  But 
these  excresrcences  gradually  melted  away  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  influence  of  his  re- 
fined, gentlemanly  companion,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  were  so  strong  an  attach* 
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ment,  and  so  many  points  of  contact,  each 
earnestly  wishing  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  the  other. 

Morton  was  afraid  Richardson  would  think 
him  boorish,  and  Richardson  that  his  chum 
would  apply  the  term  shiftless  to  him,  as  he 
often  did  to  others. 

One  evening,  not  long  after  the  conversa- 
tion which  we  have  narrated,  suggested  by 
Morton's  sitting  up  all  night  to  sketch,  Rich- 
ardson, af^er  finishing  his  lesson,  went  be- 
hind Mort's  chair,  and  putting  his  arms  over 
his  neck,  because  he  did  not  quite  like  to  look 
him  in  the  face,  said, — 

**  You  know  what  we  were  saying  a  while 
ago  about  work?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  Fve  never  forgotten  that  talk." 

**  Hope  I  didn't  wound  your  feelings,  Rich." 

V  Not  at  all ;  you  only  made  me  reflect  a  lit- 
tle. Now,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me  —  will  you?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will." 

"  I  want  you,  next  time  you  go  anywhere  to 
work,  to  let  me  go  and  work  with  you." 

**  You're  funning,  Rich." 

"  No,  I  ain't,  brother  of  mine;  I  never  was 
more  serious  in  my  life." 

**  What  do  you  want  to  work  for?  There's 
no  necessity  for  it,  as  in  my  case." 

**  I'll  tell  you  "  (taking  a  chair  beside  his 
chum).  *'You  said,  that  time  we  talked  to- 
gether, that  labor  was  a  benefit,  aside  from 
the  fruits  of  it;  that  it  gave  you  muscle,  made 
you  feel  first  rate,  and  enabled  you  to  bear 
more  study.  I  want  muscle,  to  feel  first  rate, 
be  able  to  bear  study,  and  have  some  man- 
hood. You  also  said,  if  you  had  not  the 
stimulus  of  necessity,  you  probably  would  not 
do  it,  and  be  just  like  me.  Now,  I  have  an 
object.  I  want  to  help  you,  and  be  like  you  — 
good  for  something.  Besides  "  (laying  his 
head  down  in  Morton's  lap),  "  I  want  to  be 
with  you ;  it  does  me  no  good  to  walk  for  ex- 
ercise. I  don't  like  to  play  ball;  I  never 
learned  how,  am  awkward  at  it,  and  don't 
care  to  be  with  the  rest  out  of  doors,  unless 
you  are  there.  Will  you  let  me  go  with  you, 
Mort?" 

**  Of  course  I  will."  replied  Morton,  more 
delighted  than  he  cared  to  express.  "Don't 
you  think  I  like  to  be  with  you,  as  well  as  you 
do  with  me?" 

"You  are  real  good,  Mort" 

"  You  don't  know  how  to  work.* 

"  I  can  learn.  I  didn't  know  how  to  read 
the  preface  to  Livy  till  I  learned ;  and,  if  you 
don't  look  out,  V\\  take  the  valedictory  in 


hoeing  potatoes;  and  you  know  you  said  it 
was  a  work  of  genius  to  clean  out  the  bam. 
I  think  I  shall  choose  that,  as  the  more  hon- 
orable." 

"I  will  resign  the  post  of  honor  to  you," 
said  Morton,  laughing,  "  and  content  myself 
with  the  less  honorable  position  of  hoeing 
and  cutting  wood.  Your  hands  will  blister, 
and  the  sun  will  scorch  you." 

"I  don't  care:  I  don't  want  to  look  like  a 
girl.  I  heard  Perk  tell  Savage,  the  other  day, 
that  I  would  make  a  first-rate  girl,  only  dress 
me  in  women's  clothes ;  but,  girl  or  not,  I  can 
go  ahead  of  him,  or  Savage  either,  in  any  col- 
lege recitations." 

The  next  week  Richardson  went  to  work 
with  his  chum.  After  getting  at  first  exces- 
sively fatigued,  receiving  sundry  bruises  and 
blisters,  having  his  face  peeled  by  the  sun, 
and  running  the  imminent  risk  of  cutting  off 
his  toes  with  the  axe,  he  acquired  both  strength 
and  facility,  and  even  learned  to  mow. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  of  life  were 
soon  apparent  in  sound  sleep,  elasticity  of 
mind,  a  consciousness  of  strength,  increased 
power  of  application,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  blues.  From  this  prolific  source  re- 
sulted another  benefit  to  all  the  inmates  of 
RadclifTe.  In  consequence  of  his  assistance, 
Morton  found  more  time  to  go  with  them  on 
excursions.  It  was  now  the  very  last  of  June, 
and  a  small  species  of  mackerel  came  into  the 
bays.  The  Radcliffers  walked  down  to  Ware 
Point  to  participate  in  the  sport.  Everything 
in  the  form  of  a  boat  that  would  float  was  in 
the  water;  men,  boys,  and  even  women, 
manned  them ;  and  some  boys  were  on  rafts, 
for  the  fish  came  into  the  coves,  and  the  water 
was  alive  with  them.  It  was  a  tantalizing 
sight  to  the  students  to  stand  on  the  shore, 
and  see  the  fish  flash  in  the  sun  as  they  were 
jerked  from  the  water. 

At  length  they  found  an  old  man,  Uncle 
John  Fisher,  who,  having  been  off  fishing  at 
sunrise,  was  now  resting  himself  after  dinner. 
He  agreed  to  take  them  off  in  his  wherry,  on 
condition  —  as  he  was  tired  —  that  they  would 
row  out  to  the  ground  and  back  again.  He 
wanted  to  go  about  a  mile  down  the  bay,  and 
fish  abreast  a  certain  point,  where,  he  assured 
his  employers,  fish  were  very  plenty. 

Richardson  now  had  experience  of  the  bene- 
fit of  labor,  as  he  and  Morton  were  the  Only 
two  that  did  much  at  rowing,  Uncle  John, 
meanwhile,  praising  them  profusely,  in  order 
to  stimulate  their  exertions. 

If  ever  boys  were  excited,  they  were  when 
Uncle  John  dropped  the  killick  at  the  spot. 
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and  looking  over  the  sides,  they  beheld  the 
mackerel  darting  through  the  water  by  myriads 
in  all  directions. 

They  continued  to  fish  till  the  sun  went 
down,  when  the  fish  ceased  to  bite.  They 
now  had  leisure  to  take  account  of  damages, 
and  estimate  results.  Uncle  John,  in  fishing, 
flung  the  mackerel  into  the  boat  with  a  pecu- 
liar jerk,  which  unhooked  them,  and,  with  the 
same  motion,  the  line  was  flung  overboard. 
Mackerel  seldom  take  the  bait  from  the  hook, 
and,  when  they  are  very  plenty,  will  bite  at 
whatever  comes  into  the  water. 

Richardson,  in  trying  to  imitate  Uncle  John, 
had  stuck  a  hook  in  his  cheek  and  thigh, 
though,  fortunately,  not  over  the  barb.  Morton 
had  torn  one  leg  of  his  pants  half  oflf  against 
a  nail  in  the  head-board ;  and  they  were,  in 
respect  to  their  lower  extremities,  wet  to  the 
skin.  But  they  had  caught  two  barrels  of 
mackerel,  and  pulled  in  triumph  to  the  shore, 
to  take  tea  at  Uncle  John's,  and  then  walk  five 
miles  to  the  college. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  these  mackerel  ?  " 
asked  Uncle  John,  when  they  reached  the 
shore. 

**  Do  with  them  ?  "  said  Morton ;  "  nothing ; 
they  are  yours.' 

"Indeed,  I  couldn't  think  of  that.  You 
have  paid  me  for  my  services  all  I  asked,  — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  a  most  exorbitant 
price,  —  and  the  fish  of  right  belong  to  you." 

"  We  don't  want  them,"  said  Richardson. 
"We  can't  carry  them  five  miles;  we've  had 
the  fun  of  catching  them ;  that  is  all  we  want. 
They  are  yours.  Uncle  John." 

"  I  can't  think  of  that,  young  man.  To- 
morrow I'll  get  a  wagon,  take  them  to  Bruns- 
wick and  sell  them,  find  you  out,  and  give  you 
the  proceeds." 

Against  this  they  all  protested. 

It  was  some  distance  from  the  shore  to  the 
house;  and,  while  Uncle  John  was  taking 
care  of  the  boat  and  fish,  the  boys  strolled 
leisurely  towards  the  house,  congratulating 
themselves  upon  their  good  luck  in  fishing, 
and  in  discussing  and  extolling  the  character 
of  Uncle  John,  who,  they  unanimously  agreed, 
was  one  of  those  honest  fishermen  they  had 
read  of — unsophisticated  and  untrammelled 
by  the  cares  and  wickedness  of  the  world ;  es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  with  Richardson, 
who  was  enraptured  with  his  guileless  sim- 
plicity of  character. 

"  I  move,"  said  Richardson,  "  that  we  put  a 
quarter  under  our  plates  as  a  present,  that 
they  may  find  it  after  we  are  gone ;  he  is  such 
an  honest  man." 


The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Uncle 
John  came  up  from  the  shore,  and  they  sat 
down  to  eat  supper.  When  Mrs.  Fisher  as- 
certained the  subject-matter  of  discussion  at 
the  boat,  "  It  is  a  pity,"  said  she,  **  that  the 
young  gentlemen  shouldn't  take  their  fish 
home  with  them.  I  think  I  could  contrive 
a  way  in  which  they  might  at  least  take  part 
of  them.  I  think  I  could  find  some  boys  in 
the  house." 

**  No  more  of  your  remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher  I" 
exclaimed  Uncle  John,  in  stern  tones. 

There  were  no  quarters  put  under  the  plates, 
and  the  boys  never  heard  any  more  of  the  fish. 

The  veil  of  romance  was  rudely  swept  away, 
and  Richardson  learned  his  first  sad  lesson  in 
respect  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  honest 
fishermen  in  particular. 

"  No  more  of  your  remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher,** 
became  a  catch- word  at  RadciifTe  Castle. 

[TO  BS  OOMTOOnDX} 


LAUGHnrO. 

BY  DR.  J.   H.   HANAFORD. 

LAUGH,  boys!  a  hearty,  joyous,  ringing 
laugh,  that  sends  the  blood  gayly  cours- 
ing along  the  veins  and  arteries,  giving  life 
and  vigor  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
system.  **  Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  and  plump, 
like  the  gay  lambs  that  frisk  and  gambol  on 
the  hill-side  in  the  joyous  spring,  or  like  the 
rollicking  kittens,  as  they  roll  and  tumble  on 
the  mat,  as  if  to  show  their  proud  mother, 
sitting  near  and  watching  their  movements, 
how  easily  and  naturally  they  learn  the  first 
lessons  in  ca/-gymnastic8.  Laugh,  but  you 
need  never  indulge  in  a  coarse  **  horse- 
laugh," a  simple  roar,  reminding  one  of  the 
braying  of  a  donkey,  or  a  steam-whistle  I 
Laugh  like  a  boy,  a  wide-awake,  stirring  boy, 
one  ready  for  business,  labor,  errands ;  ready 
to  bring  a  pail  of  water  for  mother,  gather 
flowers  for  sister,  or  any  honest  and  useful 
labor,  physical  or  mental.  Laugh,  but  not 
simply  to  make  a  noise,  or  because  it  is  ex- 
pected that  you  will,  but  because  you  cannot 
help  it;  because  you  are  ovetflowing  with 
good-nature,  with  not  a  cubic  inch  more  of 
room  to  contain  your  joyous  feelings  —  almos{ 
ready  to  burst ;  filled  with  kindly  f*eelings  to- 
wards brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  friends, 
schoolmates  and  playmates,  all  with  whom 
you  come  in  daily  contact. 

Yes,  and  let  the  girls  laugh  and  expand  the 
chest,  inflate  the  lungs,  rouse  the  energies, 
enkindle  kindly  emotions,  encircling  the  whole 
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countenance  with  an  ample  -wreath  of  smiles. 
Give  me  the  boy  or  girl  that  smiles  as  soon 
as  the  first  rays  of  the  joyous  morning  sun 
glances  in  through  the  window,  gay,  happy, 
and  kind.  Such  a  boy  will  be  fit  to  **  make 
up "  into  a  man,  at  least  when  contrasted 
with  a  sullen,  morose,  **  crabbed  "  fellow,  who 
snaps  and  snarls  like  a  surly  cur,  or  growls 
and  grunts  like  an  untamable  hyena,  from 
the  moment  that  he  opens  his  red  and  angry 
eyes  till  he  is  "comforted"  by  his  ^r^a>fr/tf 5/. 
Such  a  girl,  other  things  being  favorable, 
will  be  good  materiel  to  aid  in  gladdening 
some  comfortable  home,  or  to  refine,  civilize, 
tame,  and  humanize  a  rude  brother,  making 
him  more  gentle,  affectionate,  and  lovable. 
It  is  a  feast  to  even  look  at  such  a  joy- 
inspiring  girl,  such  a  woman-bud,  and  see 
the  smiles,  flowing,  so  to  speak,  from  her 
parted  lips,  displaying  a  set  of  clean,  well- 
brushed  teeth,  looking  almost  the  personifica- 
tion of  beauty  and  goodness,  singing  and  as 
merry  as  the  birds,  the  wide-awake  birds,  that 
commenced  their  morning  concert  long  before 
the  lazy  boys  dreamed  that  the  glorious  sun 
was  approaching  and  about  to  pour  a  whole 
flood  of  joy-inspiring  light  and  warmth  upon 
the  earth.  Such  a  girl  is  like  a  gentle  shower 
to  the  parched  earth,  bestowing  kind  words, 
sweet  smiles,  and  acts  of  mercy  all  around 
her,  the  joy  and  light  of  the  household. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  *'  there  are  two 
muscles  to  raise  the  upper  lip,  as  in  laughter, 
and  only  one  to  draw  it  down ;  therefore  we 
should  laugh  twice  to  crying  once,**  There 
may  be  a  time  for  weeping,  and  even  for 
mourning  and  melancholy;  yet  cheerfulness, 
good-nature,  and  joy  are  far  more  favorable 
to  the  health  of  the  body  and  mind.  Exces- 
sive grief  often  arrests  the  action  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  produces  disease.  The  cheerful  and 
hopeful  are  far  more  healthy  than  the  morose, 
the  sour,  the  fretful,  and  the  scolding  mortals 
who  never  see  the  sunlight  of  cheerfulness 
or  sociability,  but  who  scowl  and  frown, 
**"  look  daggers,*'  and  feel  two-edged  swords 
towards  all  who  dare  to  come  within  reach  of 
them. 

It  would  do  some  persons  good  to  be  com- 
pelled to  laugh  occasionally,  to  be  hustled 
and  shaken  till  some  kind  of  a  laugh  could  be 
pressed  from  them.  That  sullen  boy,  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  fed  on  saner  kraut 
all  his  days,  drinking  nothing  but  vinegar  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  who  repels  every  one  who 
comes  near  him  by  his  unamiable  manners, 
would  be  benefited  by  the  society  of  rollick- 
ing boys,  and  joyous,  active  girls,  sometimes 


called  "  romps,**  Such  influences  —  a  little  hi- 
larity, innocent  amusement,  and  even  mirth- 
provoking  fun  —  might  take  some  of  the 
** kinks"  out  of  the  tangled  and  knotted 
thread  of  his  existence.  An  occasional  smile, 
a  little  fun,  would  let  light  and  warmth  into 
his  frozen  bosom,  as  a  new  joy.  If  the  boy 
who  is  meditating  some  deed  of  revenge, 
whose  bosom  is  filled  with  malice  towards  a 
playmate,  who  may  have  unintentionally 
rufSed  his  temper,  who  is  even  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
innocent  victim;  if  such  a  boy  —  if  boy  he 
has  a  right  to  be  called,  instead  of  a  tiger, 
bear,  or  mad  dog — could  just  drop  into  a  group 
of  happy  boys  and  girls,  at  play  with  "  all 
their  might,"  it  would  apply  the  **  smooth- 
ing-iron" to  his  face,  and  improve  his  looks 
wonderfully.  If  a  jealous  girl,  who  imagines 
that  another  ''feels  above  her,"  perhaps  on 
account  of  a  finer  dress,  could  only  be  com- 
pelled almost  to  "  burst  her  sides "  in  the 
hearty  laugh  so  often  heard  in  a  group  of 
happy  girls,  loud  and  hearty  enough  to  make 
the  heart  glad,  if  not  to  make  the  *'  welkin 
ring,"  she  might  leave  that  group  a  better 
and  happier  girl,  having  forgotten  her  mean 
jealousy.  If  the  boy  who  is  tempted  to  steal, 
to  swear,  to  liej  or  to  fight,  like  bulls  and 
bears,  would  but  seek  the  companionship  of 
the  good,  and  with  them,  in  their  sports, 
open  his  large  mouth  and  pour  forth  peals 
of  sen8i|)le  laughter,  he  might  forget  his  wick- 
edness, and  become  a  happier  and  better  boy. 
I  repeat,  be  joyous,  kind,  amiable,  easy  in 
your  manners,  polite,  and  laugh  to  your 
heart's  content,  in  a  proper  manner  and  at  a 
proper  time. 


Young  friends,   did  you  ever  notice 

birds  singing,  or  the  manner  of  any  of  the 
feathered  tribes  in  uttering  sounds?  Watch  a 
cow  lowing,  a  horse  neighing,  or  a  dog  bark- 
ing? We  feel  sure  you  will  notice  that  all 
birds  and  beasts  raise  their  heads  and  look 
upwards  in  uttering  sounds.  The  morning 
and  evening  hymns  of  praise  of  our  friends 
the  birds  are  always  pleasant  to  hear.  Now, 
if  birds  and  beasts  look  alofl,  how  much  more 
should  human  beings  rise  in  giving  praise  to 
the  Creator  of  all  I  Yet  we  notice  in  all 
churches  many  of  our  youthful  friends  sitting 
when  the  choir  and  organ  sound  forth  praises 
to  God.  Is  it  because  they  are  weak,  and  can- 
not stand?  If  so,  we  are  sorry  for  them. 
Alas,  the  truth  is,  our  young  people  are 
thoughtless  and  irreverent,  or  they  are  too 
lazy  to  rise. 
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8FEKAVZA. 

BY  MARY  PAGB. 

COUSIN  EFFIE  opened  the  sitting-room 
door  and  looked  in.  Three  little  people 
were  there :  Tom,  on  his  face  on  the  rug  be- 
fore the  fire,  his  chin  resting  in  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  his  toes  meditatively  tapping  the 
6oor;  little  Marjr  on  the  music-stool,  her 
mites  of  hands  just  pressing  the  keys  of  the 
piano,  so  lightly  that  no  sound  came  from 
them,  and  the  gentle  coo  of  her  sweet  voice, 
tinging  soflljr  to  her  imaginary  accompani- 
ment, was  the  only  sound  in  the  room; 
Bessie,  curled  up  in  the  window-seat,  reading 
the  last  pages  of  the  charming  *' Adventures 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Out  of  doors  the 
snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast.  A  shout  of 
delight  greeted  cousin  Effie ;  even  Tom,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  great  age  of  ten  years,  was 
not  above  clasping  his  arms  around  the  wet 
water-proof,  and  saying,  — 

"O,  Effie,  Vm  real  glad  you've  come;  it 
was  so  dull  here.with  these  girls!  " 

And  as  he  was  thrust  aside  to  make  room 
for  the  little  sister,  he  scraped  the  snow  from 
cousin  Effie*s  muff,  and,  tasting  it,  with  the 
air  of  having  to  do  with  an  article  of  which 
be  felt  himself  to  be  a  judge,  he  said,  regret- 
fully, — 

"Just  see  what  jolly  snow  for  snowballs; 
and  here  I  am  shut  up  in  the  house  with  a  lot 
of  girls.** 

**  Dear,  good,  sweet  cousin  Effie,  how  nice 
of  you  to  come  over!"  said  Bessie;  '*for 
mamma  is  still  in  New  York,  and  it  is  ever 
so  lonely." 

Bessie  was  always  dignified ;  but  when  her 
mamma  was  away,  she  was  particularly  so, 
for  then  she  felt  that  she  had  the  care  of  a 
household  upon  her  shoulders. 

**  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me, 
as  I  knew  you  could  not  be  out  of  doors  in 
this  great  snow-storm ;  so  you  must  entertain 
roe  nicely ;  *'  and  cousin  Effie  drew  a  great 
green  chair  in  front  of  the  fire;  little  Mary 
crept  in  beside  her,  and  nestled  close  within 
her  arm;  Bessie  found  room  on  the  other 
side  3  and  Tom  seated  himself  on  the  rug  at 
her  feet,  and  clasping  his  hands  around  his 
knees,  gazed  up  into  her  face. 

"Tell  us  about  the  snow,"  said  he;  "is  It 
deep?  How  deep?  Are  there  many  boys 
coasting  on  the  Common?  Are  there  four 
horses  to  the  horse  cars?  Don't  it  come 
down,  though?" 

Effie  laughed,  and  said  that  it  was  blowing 
and  snowing  too  hard  to  tempt  the  boys  out^ 
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and  Tqm  was  a  little  comforted.  He  sat  very 
still,  thinking,  evidently,  of  to-morrow's  joys. 
The  little  girls  caressed  the  hands  of  their 
cousin,  and  she  sat  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  glowing  fire. 

*'  I  guess  you  had  better  tell  me  a  story," 
said  little  Mary,  *'  or  I  shall  go  to  sleep  in  all 
this  quiet." 

"  Well,"  said  Effie,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  story. 
What  shall  it  be?  <  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,' 
'Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,'  or  *  Cinderella '?  " 

"O,  no;  we  know  that  by  heart;  tell  us 
one  out  of  your  own  head,"  said  Bessie;  **  and 
don't  stop  to  make  it  up,  but  begin  right  off, 
and  have  it  end  good;  and  have  a  prince  in 
it,  and  a  fairy  —  ever  so  many  fairies;  and 
have  it  long,  please." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  little  Mary ;  "  and  have 
it  about  a  little  girl  that  has  tooken  some 
butter  to  her  grandma  what  was  a  wolf,  and 
what  said,  '0»  what  a  dreat  big  mouth, 
grandma '  I " 

Tom  shouted,  and  Effie  smiled  and  kissed 
the  eager  little  face  upturned  to  hers. 

'*  Just  give  us  a  ship,  or  an  iceberg,  or  some- 
thing else  jolly,  that's  a  good  girl,  cousin 
Effie,"  said  Tom. 

"  Now,"  said  Effie,  *'  I  will  tell  you  of—  " 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Tom  and  Bessie ;  '*  that 
is  not  the  way  to  begin ;  all  good  stories  be- 
gin, '  Once  upon  a  time  —  '  Now,  then* 
cousin  Effie  —  one,  two,  three  1  " 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  little  sis- 
ters. Bell,  Florie,  and  Totsy.  When  these  little 
girls  were  very,  very  small,  a  great  misfortune 
befell  them;  and,  though  they  did  not  know.it 
then,  when  they  grew  older  they  felt  every 
day  that  no  greater  trouble  could  have  been 
sent  upon  them.  This  sad  misfortune  was 
that  they  lost  their  mother.  The  father  of 
these  little  ones  was  a  great  man;  he  was 
as  ingenious  as  any  other  man  had  been,  at 
least  for  years  afid  years;  and,,  tiiough  he 
loved  his  children,  he  loved  his  work. more. 
He  passed  his  time  in  making  beautiful 
things  —  things  so  lovely  that  when  people 
saw  them  they  said,  *  Surely  the  good  fairies 
must  guide  the  hand  that  does  this,  for  no 
mortal  could  do  such  wonders  alone  and  un-r 
assisted.'  And  they  were  right,  for  the  fairy. 
Perseverance  was  ever  beside  him ;  and,  after, 
long  years  of  patient  labor,  and  many  disapr 
pointments,  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  as 
he  could  in  his  art.  Now,  this  man  lived  in  a 
great  and  beautiful  country,  —  a  country  that 
will,  one  of  these  days,  be  greater  than  anji 
other  in  the  world,  —  but  it  was  a  new  coun- 
try, and  he  knew  that  there  were  other  places- 
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where  he  could  learn  more  than  in  his  own 
home.  So  he  found  a  ship  that  was  going  to 
a  far-away  land,  and,  kissing  his  little  chil- 
dren, he  left  them  in  charge  of  people  whom 
he  paid  for  taking  care  of  them,  bade  them 
good  by,  and  sailed  away  over  the  shining 
sea.  And  Bell,  and  Florie,  and  Totsy  were 
left  in  their  father's  country;  but  they  had  no 
home  except  that  which  was  given  them  for 
the  money  their  father  paid. 

"  They  were  bright  and  gay  little  girls,  in 
spite  of  their  lonely  position,  though  at  times, 
when  the  other  little  children  would  talk  of 
their  happy  homes,  and  of  their  loving  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  tears  would  come  to  their 
eyes,  and  sadness  to  their  hearts,  as  they 
thought  of  their  lost  mother,  and  the  father 
scarcely  known,  and  so  far  away. 

"  And,  by  and  by,  this  father  sent  word  from 
over  the  sea,  where  he  had  made  himself  a 
home,  and  where  he  had  found  a  beautiful 
young  wife,  that  his  little  girls  must  be  put 
into  a  ship  and  sent  to  him,  for  he  should 
stay  so  long  in  the  beautiful  land  beyond  the 
sea  that  he  must  have  his  children  there  too. 
Can  you  imagine  how  very,  very  happy  these 
little  girls  were  when  they  were  told  that  they 
should  go  to  their  father,  and  io  the  new 
mother  they  longed  so  much  to  see? 

**  In  a  little  while  the  ship  was  ready,  and 
Bell,  and  Florie,  and  Totsy  were  taken  on 
board;  and  the  captain  promised  to  be  very 
good  to  them,  and  he  kept  his  word,  like  a 
noble  gentleman  as  he  was.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  story  of  the  *Ugly  Duck*?.  Well, 
this  good  captain  was  a  countryman  and 
schoolfellow  of  the  very  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen who  wrote  the  story  of  the  *Ugly 
Duck.' 

"And  they  sailed  for  many  days,  the  sky 
above  and  the  water  below  them,  and  never 
any  land  in  sight.  There  were  other  people 
on  the  ship  besides  the  captain,  and  the  little 
girls,  and  the  sailors.  There  were  some  men 
and  women  who  were  going  to  a  country 
much  farther  away  than  that  where  Bell,  and 
Florie,  and  Totsy  were  going;  and  the  people 
who  lived  there  were  so  poor  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  good  God  who  cares  for  us 
all,  and  without  whose  care  we  could  not  live 
one  single  day.  These  people  on  the  ship 
were  called  missionaries,  because  they  were 
going  to  preach  to  the  heathen.  Shall  I  tell 
you  a  little  about  them  ?  There  was  one  very 
old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  long  white 
beard,  who  loved  the  three  little  sisters  very 
dearly.  He  used  to  hold  one  of  them,  gener- 
ally Florie,  for  she  was  the  smallest,  though 


Totsy  was  the  youngest ;  and  Florie  was  rath- 
er fond  of  being  petted,  and  is  so  still,  I  be- 
lieve; and  their  childish  tones,  clear  and 
shrill,  would  mingle  with  his  dear  old  voice, 
as  they  sang,  sometimes  negro  melodies, 
sometimes  hymns,  and  any  of  their  nursery 
songs  that  came  into  their  minds. 

"There  was  one  old  lady — a  maiden  lady 
—  who  taught  the  little  sisters  to  sing  'The 
light  of  other  days; '  and,  when  her  quavering 
and  uncertain  treble  had  taught  their  clear 
young  throats  to  sing  the  song,  she  would  sit 
listening  to  them,  her  poor  old  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  who  knows  what  ancient  memories 
in  her  heart.  Then  there  was  the  wife  of  the 
kind  old  missionary,  and  besides  them  there 
were  two  others  who  had  been  married  but  a 
day  or  two  before  the  ship  sailed,  and  who  had 
never  seen  each  other  till  a  fortnight  before 
that  time. 

"  But  there  was    still    another    passenger, 
whom   we  must  not  forget  —  a  funny    little 
brown  monkey,  belonging  to  one  of  the  sail- 
ors.   This  monkey,  whose  name,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  Ladro,  which  means  thief,  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  little  girls.     He  was  con- 
stantly in  their  cabin,  but  he  never  stole  from 
them  —  perhaps  because  they  were  three  to 
one,  and  were  too  quick  or  too  many  for  him. 
But  he  stole  from  all  the  others,  and  one  day 
he  tore  and  chewed  up  the  greater  part  of  a 
Hebrew  Bible  that  he  found  in  the  young  mis- 
sionary's   room.      The  gentleman   was  very 
angry,  and  chased  Ladro  from  one  end  of  the 
cabin  to  the  other,  but  he  could  not  catch  him ; 
and  at  last  the  naughty  monkey  ran,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  the  mast- 
head.   And   the  poor  missionary  never  saw 
the  book  again,  for  Ladro  tossed  it  overboard, 
and  perhaps  the  mermaids  found  what  was 
left  of  it;  and  if  they  did,  I  think  they  must 
have  been  glad  that  they  did   not  use   such 
hard  books  down  in  their  shell  school-house. 
There  was  one  other  thing  that  Ladro  could 
not  bear  to  see,  and  that  was  a  green  veil. 
The  maiden  lady  used  to  come  on  deck  with 
one  tied  over  her  head.    Ladro  seemed  to  be 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  color,  from  any 
part  of  the  ship.     Let  Miss  Nancy  appear 
with   her  green   veil  on,   and,  no  matter  if 
Ladro  had  not  been  seen  for  a  whole  day,  he 
presently  appeared,  skipping  about  in  a  high 
state  of  good  humor  and  delight.    For  some 
time  he  would  frisk  about,  playing  with  the 
children,  and  swinging  his   little  body  from 
the  coils  of  rope ;  but,  when  least  expected,  he 
would  make  a  spring,  and  alight  on  poor  Miss 
Nancy's  shoulders.      She  would  scream,  for 
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she  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  little  animal; 
and   he  would    snatch   at  the   objectionable 
head-dress,  tear  it  from  her  head,  and,  chat- 
tering his  satisfaction,  would  scamper  up  the 
rigging,   and,  sitting  there,   would   spitefully 
tear  it  in  strips,  which  he  would  drop  down  at 
Miss  Nancy's  feet;  or  sometimes,  after  rolling 
it  into  a  hard  ball,  would  stuff  it  in  her  work- 
basket,  or  under  the  pillow  in  her  berth.     He 
never  made  the  mistake  of  putting  it  into 
another's  room.    I  don't  know  which  was  the 
more  persistent.  Miss  Nancy  or  Ladro,  for  she 
would  reappear,  day  after  day,  in  a  new  green 
veil,  and  ae  regularly  as  she  so  appeared  he 
would  confiscate  and  destroy  it.    She  must 
have  used  up  the*  stock  she  had  provided  for 
years  of  eastern   sojourn;    and  the   monkey, 
having  set  himself  the  task  of  exterminating 
that    particular   order    of    head-gear,    went 
through    the    work    with   a  persistency  and 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

"For  more  than  a  month  the  ship  sailed 
on.  Sometimes  the  angry  winds  whistled  and 
moaned  through  the  rigging;  sometimes  the 
good  ship  sped  on  swiflly  before  a  stiff 
breeze.  Again,  for  days,  she  would  lie  be- 
calmed, not  moving  an  inch,  almost  drifting 
backward.  Sometimes  other  ships  would 
pass  so  near  that  the  children  could  see  the 
people  on  board ;  but  more  often  they  would 
see  only  the  stately  white  sails  moving  slowly 
across  the  horizon,  looking,  they  used  to  think, 
like  the  picture  of  a  ship  seen  in  the  magic 
lantern. 

"Bell  used  to  be  frightened,  and  cry  from 
fear,  and  both  she  and  Totsy  were  often  sick ; 
but  Florie  was  never  sick,  and  lived  most  of 
the  time  in  a  happy  dream  of  the  day  so  near 
at  hand,  when  her  new  mamma  would  take 
her  in  her  arms  and  call  her  daughter.  This 
little  Florie  had,  what  it  is  a  great  blessing  to 
anjr  little  child,  or  any  little  woman  either,  to 
have ;  and  that  was  a  fairy  godmother.  This 
good  fairy,  who  was  present  at  Florie's  birth, 
never  left  her  all  her  life  through ;  and  this 
fairy's  name  was  Speranza.  It  would  seem 
sometimes  to  the  little  girl  that  the  good  fairy 
had  forgotten  her,  but  it  was  never  for  long ; 
the  wa^  sure  to  reappear  when  she  was  nriost 
needed. 

"  One  day  the  captain  called  the  little  girls 
to  the  deck,  and  showed  them  what  at  first 
they  thought  to  be  a  great  cloud.  But  he 
informed  them  that  what  looked  like  a  cloud 
was  in  reality  an  iceberg.  The  children 
begged  him  to  take  the  ship  nearer,  so  that 
they  might  see  it  more  distinctly ;  but  he  ex- 
plained to  them  that  it  was  very  unsafe  to  ap- 


proach any  nearer,  for  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  iceberg  was  under  the  water,  running 
out  no  one   could  tell  how  far,  and  on  the 
sharp  points  of  which,  ships   going  too  near 
were  sonletimes  cruelly  wrecked.    By  and  by 
they  did  go  nearer,  though  still  keeping  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  they  clearly  saw  the  shining 
surface  glistening  in  the  sunlight.      And  on 
another  day  they  passed  the   great  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  saw  on  the  other  side  the  coast 
of  Africa,  the  country  from  whence  wicked 
men  stole   and    carried    away  into  dreadful 
slavery  the  poor  black  people.     So  at  last 
one  day  there  came  from  a  sailor  at  the  mast- 
head a  glad  cry  of  *  Land  I '     And  late  that 
night  the  good  ship  was  anchored  off  Malta. 
In  the  morning  —  a  bright  Sunday  morning 
—  the  little  sisters  were  up  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and,  running  upon  deck,  they  saw  what 
seemed  to  them  fairy-land  indeed  —  all  about 
them  the  sparkling  green  water,  covered  with 
gay  little  boats,  filled  with  dark-skinned  men, 
who  brought  fruits  and  fresh  meats  to  the  ship 
for  sale.      The  air  was  full  of  their  strange 
cries.    They  looked  up  smiling,  and  showing 
their  white  teeth,  begging  the  little  girls  to 
buy  of  their  fruits,  or  holding  up  bouquets  of 
flowers  to  tempt  them  to  buy.    Little  brown 
boys,  naked  except  a  pair  of  linen  drawers, 
would  dive  from  the  boats  for  the  money  that 
the  passengers  would  throw  down,  and  come 
up  dripping  and  shaking  the  water  from  their 
ears,  with  the  penny  or  half  penny  safe  be- 
tween their  teeth. 

**  The  island  rose  from  the  sea,  —  a  soft  yel- 
low or  faun  color,  —  shining  almost  white  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight.  Strange  sights  and 
sounds  held  the  enchanted  senses  of  the  little 
girls  for  hours  —  priests  in  their  long  black 
garments  and  wide  hats,  English  soldiers  in 
their  scarlet  coats,  ladies  wearing  great  black 
silk  mantillas  thrown  gracefully  over  the  head, 
almost  covering  the  face,  but  showing  the 
bright  black  eyes,  making  only  an  addition- 
al ugliness  for  the  ugly  ones,  but  giving  to  the 
pretty  ones  another  grace.  Then  there  were 
Greeks,  in  their  bright  dresses  of  red  and  blue, 
with  the  queer  baggy  trousers.  In  fact,  the 
people  were  like  the  language  of  the  place  —  a 
little  of  nearly  every  country  under  the  sun. 

•*The  children  enjoyed  the  novel  sights  till 
the  afternoon,  when  the  consul  came  on  board, 
and  carried  them  on  shore  to  the  hotel,  where 
rooms  had  been  provided  for  them.  The  days 
they  passed  upon  the  island  will  never  bo 
forgotten  by  them,  I  am  sure,  for  they  were 
full  of  strange  and  beautiful  sights  —  the  first 
sights  of  a  foreign  land.    And  then,  after  sev 
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eral  days,  the  consul  carried  the  little  girls  to 
the  French  steamer  that  was  to  take  them 
nearly  to  their  journey's  end.  And  they  sailed 
past  beautiful  islands,  and  saw  strange  cities, 
heard  new  languages,  and  felt  that  life  was 
very  beautiful  and  full  of  pleasure.  And  all  the 
time  Florie's  fairy  godmother,  Speranza,  was 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  little  girl  of  the 
father  and  mother  she  was  soon  to  see. 

'*  But  of  all  the  places  they  saw,  a  city 
called  Naples  seemed  to  them  more  lovely 
than  all  the  rest,  for  it  lay  on  the  shore  of  the 
most  beautiful  bay  in  the  world.  Behind  rose 
hills  and  mountains,  dotted  with  villas  and 
frowning  castles ;  and,  greatest  wonder  of  all, 
a  burning  mountain  lay  behind  the  gay  and 
smiling  city.  At  night  the  light  from  the 
volcano  shone  red  to  the  sky,  and  the  chil- 
dren watched  it  with  awe  and  admiration. 
At  last  the  steamer  stopped  at  a  place  called 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  another  consul  met 
them,  and  where,  in  a  few  hours,  they  took 
places  in  a  great  jingling  carriage,  with  a 
gayly-dressed  postilion,  who  rode  one  of  the 
horses,  and  cracked  a  great  whip,  and  shout- 
ed '  hi !  hi !  *  to  the  horses  to  urge  them  to 
greater  speed.  And  just  at  dusk  the  carriage 
stopped  at  a  great  doorway,  and  a  woman  in 
a  cap,  holding  a  lighted  candle,  that  flared 
and  sputtered  in  the  night  air,  came  to  the 
carriage  door,  and  told  the  little  girls  that 
they  had  reached  their  home.  She  spoke  a 
little  very  droll  English,  and  was  delighted 
when  Bell,  who  was  very  liberal  of  her 
French,  answered  her  in  this  language.  So 
the  woman  lighted  them  up  the  marble  stairs, 
and  ushered  them  into  a  beautiful  house,  all 
bright  and  warm  with  wax-lights  and  wood 
fires,  and  pretty  with  crimson  and  blue  furni- 
ture. First  they  passed  through  a  long  hall, 
then  through  a  great  ante-room,  into  a  very 
pretty  drawing-room,  where  the  fire  was  blaz- 
ing brightly.  On  the  floor,  near  the  centre- 
table,  sat  a  queer  little  animal,  different  from 
any  the  sisters  had  ever  seen.  They  clustered 
around  it,  and  at  last  Bell  said,  'What  can 
it  be?' 

'*  *  It  looks  a  little  like  Ladro,  only  not  so 
pretty,'  said  Florie. 

*'  *  You  touch  it,  Florie,'  answered  Bell, 
'  and  see  if  it  will  bite.' 

'*  Bell  had  not  the  least  idea  of  trying  the 
experiment  herself,  but  had  no  objection  in 
the  world  to  letting  Florie  try.  So  Florie, 
who  was  not  afraid  of  anything,  reached  down 
and  patted  its  head,  when  a  very  unmistakable 
bark  proved  the  funny  creature  to  be  a  dog. 
It  was  a  Scotch  terrier,  unlike  any  dog  the 


children  had  ever  seen.  Having  thus  intro- 
duced himself,  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind 
legs  and  began  to  beg;  and  he  was  so  very 
funny  in  his  attitude  and  expression  that  the 
children  shouted  with  laughter.  The  laugh 
seemed  echoed,  and  looking  up,  the  little  girls 
saw  a  beautiful  lady  standing  under  the  parted 
curtain  that  hung  over  the  doorway.  A  soft 
blue  dress  fell  in  folds  to  her  feet;  her  beauti* 
ful,  bright,  golden  hair  waved  back  from  her 
white  forehead,  and  her  red  lips  were  parted 
with  a  pleased  smile.  She  said  no  word,  but 
held  out  her  hands  to  them ;  and  Florie  was 
the  first  to  spring  into  her  warm  embrace. 

"  *  O,  mamma,  my  beautiful  new  mamma, 
how  glad  I  am  to  find  yoql*  said  the  little 
girl,  through  her  happy  tears.  Kind  kisses 
answered  her,  and  then  a  sweet  voice  said,  — 

**  *  My  little  daughter,  we  shall  be  very  hap- 
py together.* 

'*And  then  she  embraced  Bell  andTotsj; 
and  at  that  moment  a  tall  gentleman  came 
into  the  room  at  another  door,  saying,  cheer- 
fully, - 

*' '  Here,  some  of  you  little  ones,  come  and 
kiss  your  papa  I ' 

"  O,  what  a  happy  scene  it  was!  How  all 
the  loneliness  of  the  days  at  school  faded 
away,  and  life  seemed  all  bright  and  beauti- 
fnl!  The  dear  mamma  carried  the  children 
to  their  rooms.  Bell  had  one  to  herself,  and 
Florie  and  Totsy  were  to  have  one  together  — 
a  large  room,  with  white  paper  on  the  walls, 
on  which  birds  with  brilliant  plumage  were 
painted.  Two  little  white  beds,  two  white 
dressing-tables,  covered  with  pretty  presents, 
and  great  windows  from  floor  to  ceiling,  made 
a  light  and  pleasant  room* 

**The  children  were  very  happy  in  their 
new  home.  In  a  little  time  they  learned  the 
language,  and  their  lives  seemed  to  promise 
to  be  very  happy.  Of  course  it  was  not  alt 
play.  There  were  lessons  to  be  learned,  tern* 
pers  to  be  overcome,  disagreeable  tasks  to  be 
accomplished,  and  Florie*8  fairy  Speranza  had 
enough  to  do.  And  ailer  several  years  the 
children  were  children  no  longer.  Bell  was 
married,  and  went  away  with  her  husband. 
And  Florie  fell  into  the  power  of  a  wicked 
ogre,  who  kept  her  for  years  in  a  diirk  and 
dismal  dungeon.  But  her  good  fairy  god- 
mother, Speranza,  never  failed  her,  but  often 
made  the  prison  bright  with  her  presence,  and 
lightened  poor  Florie's  sad  heart  with  the 
Hope  that  her  name  signifies.  But  the  chains 
that  bound  hernfere  strong  —  so  strong  that 
only  poor  Florie's  falling  tears  could  in  time 
rust  them.    But  at  last,  O,  joy  for  the  captive 
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girl,  the  niRt  ate  through  the  iron !  and  one 
bright  morning  they  fell  clanking  to  the 
ground,  and  Florie  was  free  I  And,  hand  in 
hand  with  her  good  fairy,  she  stepped  from 
her  prison  door  into  the  light  and  freedom 
that  the  good  God  meant  all  his  children  to 
enjoy.  Her  life  was  hard  in  some  respects; 
but  she  had  good  courage  and  a  brave  little 
heart;  she  trusted  in  God,  and  she  believed 
in  her  fairy,  who  held  her  hand  always, 
leading  her  through  dark  places,  the  blessed 
light  of  hope  shedding  brightness  around. 
And  when  it  looked  very  dark,  and  Florie's 
tired  heart  would  sink  with  fear  of  the  untried 
world,  the  good  fairy  Speranzaever  whispered, 
*  Keep  good  heart  and  good  courage.  Don't 
be  disheartened  if  all  does  not  go  on  always 
as  you  would  desire*  but  be  sure  that  in  the 
end  all  will  be  welU  And  always  remember 
that  you  will  never  be  forgotten  by  your  own 
Speranzat  who  loves  and  cares  for  you.'  And 
Florie  is  still  working,  still  hoping^  and  al- 
ways believing  that  all  vfill  be  well." 

Cousin  Elfie's  low  voice  ceased.  For  a  min- 
ute or  two  the  children  sat  silent  Then  Bes- 
sie, with  tears  in  her  eyes,  gently  kissed  Effie's 
hand,  and  said,  — 

**  I  like  your  story,  dear  cousin  Effie,  even 
if  there  is  no  prince  in  it,  and  only  one  fairy ; 
and  I  love  you  dearly ;  but  I  do  wish  my  dear, 
dear  mamma  would  come  home ! " 

Bessie*s  voice,  like  her  eyes,  was  full  of 
tears. 

"Did  Florie  and  Totsy  ever  see  the  little 
monkey  again,  cousin  Effie,  and  isn*t  it  most 
supper  time  now?"  said  little  Mary. 

**  Well,  cousin  Effie,  you  do  tell  good  stories, 
if  you  are  only  a  girl,  and  I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged,"  said  Tom. 

** Thank  you,"  said  Effie;  "I  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  and  indeed  I  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  please  our  boys  and  girls." 


—  Thk  Russians,  in  order  to  show  the 
different  degrees  of  cunning  and  wiles  of 
the  traders  of  the  Orient,  have  the  following 
proverb:  **Two  Jews  to  one  Russian;  two 
Russians  to  one  Persian,  two  Persians  to  one 
Armenian,  two  Armenians  to  one  Greek,  and 
the  bargain  is  fair."  Where  would  they  place 
a  Yankee? 

— —  Thb  original  word  blackguard  was  a 
comic  appellation  for  the  scullions  and  lower 
kitchen- people,  who  followed  sovereigns  and 
great  men  from  town  houses  to  their  country 
seats. 


FBONTIEB  8EET0HE3. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Cabin  on  the  Pndrie»"  and  "The 

Young  Pioneen." 

m.    THB  BB8TIJDS8  FBONTISOEtSMAV. 

I  HAD  been  riding  all  day  across  the  prairie 
without  seeing  a  person  or  habitation, 
when,  just  at  nightfall,  as  I  emerged  from  a 
grove  of  pines,  in  the  distance,  nestling  under 
a  second  grove,  stood  a  neat  cottage.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  so  like  illusion 
seemed  such  a  residence  amid  those  frontier 
wilds,  where  only  here  and  there  the  rudest 
log  cabins  were  to  be  found.  The  hospitable 
welcome  extended  me,  the  home- air  within, 
the  sociality  and  intelligence  of  the  inmates, 
would  have  made  the  week  I  was  detained 
there  by  the  rains  a  period  of  unmarred  en- 
joyment, did  not  the  sad,  pale  face  of  the  wife, 
despite  her  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  and  the  hag- 
gard countenance  and  restless  manner  of  the 
huiband  make  it  evident  that  the  shadow  of 
some  great  sorrow  rested  on  their  hearth- 
stone. Often  in  the  night  I  could  hear  his 
quick,  nervous  step  and  querulous  tones,  as, 
muttering  to  himself,  he  paced  the  room  be- 
low ;  and  ere  the  storm  abated  he  had  gone, 
against  the  tearful  remonstrances  of  his  pity- 
ing companion,  tramping  aimlessly  across  the 
out-door  solitudes.  After  he  left,  with  many 
a  heart-breaking  sob  she  related  the  story  of 
their  ^rief. 

"  Richard  Taylor,  when  I  married  him," 
she  said,  **waB  a  young  man  of  property, 
tall,  straight,  and  agile,  with  flashing  black 
eyes,  and  a  frank,  off-hand  way,  that  made 
him  a  general  favorite.  He  was,  however, 
almost  a  monomaniac  in  his  love  of  horses, 
and  fairly  idolized  the  fine  animal  presented 
him  on  his  wedding-day  by  his  father.  *  If  I 
could  only  match  Black-Hawk,'  he  often  re- 
marked, '  I  should  have  a  span  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars.' 

"This  idea  filled  his  mind  till  he  could 
scarcely  think  of  anything  else;  and  hearing 
that  farther  back  in  the  country  —  we  were 
then  living  in  New  Hampshire  —  he  might 
find  such  a  horse  as  he  desired,  one  bright 
morning  in  June,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Peter  Ames,  he  started  out  for  that  purpose. 
O,  how  happy  and  handsome  he  looked,  as, 
mounted  on  their  favorite  steeds,  the  two  rode 
through  the  large  red  gate  of  the  Taylor 
homestead,  grandfather  hobbling,  excitedly, 
after  to  say,  '  Don't  let  nobody  see  yer  mon- 
ey,' and  '  mind  that  the  hoss-jockies  don't  put 
off  on  ye  some  fixed-up  old  critter.' 
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'^  As  the  young  men  dashed  along,  Richard 
could  only  talk  about  the  magnificent  span  he 
was  to  have.  In  imagination  he  saw  a  prince- 
ly animal,  the  counterpart  of  Black-Hawk, 
harnessed  into  a  shining  carriage,  and  he  the 
envied  possessor. 

'*  About  noon  they  reached  a  small  tavern, 
where  they  dined  and  baited  their  horses. 
'  If  you  wish  to  reach  Brownsville  to-day,' 
shouted  the  landlord,  as  they  took  leave,  '  you 
must  take  the  cross-cut' — a  cart  path  through 
the  thick  woods. 

*' Passing  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
their  route  became  rough  and  hilly,  and  the 
foliage  so  dense  that  the  riders  could  not  de- 
termine their  course.  At  length  a  turn  in  the 
path  brought  them  to  four  roads,  at  the  forks 
of  which  stood  a  man  leaning  on  his  gun,  and 
a  hunter's  bag  suspended  from  his  shoulder. 

'** Where  bound?'  be  asked,  as  the  two 
rode  up. 

'*  Richard  told  him. 

'* '  Well,  I  declare ! '  he  ejaculated,  in  seem- 
ing astonishment,  '  if  you  did  not  look  hon- 
est, I  should  think  you  had  stolen  my  horse ; 
yours  is  the  very  image  of  one  I  left  standing 
in  my  stall  this  morning;'  adding,  '  if  you 
wish  to  purchase,  my  house  is  only  a  little 
piece  from  here;  and  if  you  gents  will  go 
with  me,  you  shall  get  a  peep  at  the  horse, 
and  a  hot  supper  into  the  bargain.'  And 
striking  into  the  path  that  crossed  their  route 
at  the  left,  Richard  and  Peter  followed.  The 
path  wound  up  a  steep  declivity,  rocky  and 
toilsome;  but  at  last,  standing  in  a  cleared 
spot,  in  a  wild,  unfrequented  place,  appeared 
the  mountaineer's  home  —  a  low-roofed,  un- 
painted  building,  with  windows  heavily  cur- 
tained. 

** '  The  old  woman  will  be  fretting  about 
supper,'  said  their  guide ;  '  after  that  you  shall 
tee  the  horse.' 

''A  woman  met  them  at  the  door.  She 
seemed  strangely  moved  as  she  saw  the 
youths,  and  shrank  impulsively  from  them. 

** '  Two  gentlemen  to  supper,'  said  the 
guide ;  to  which  she  did  not  reply,  but  mo- 
tioning the  man  aside,  whis|>ered  long  and 
earnestly  to  him.  « 

'*  *  That  will  do,'  exclaimed  their  host  aloud, 
cutting  short  the  interview;  '  our  callers  will 
not  be  particular  about  what  they  get  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place.' 

'* '  For  my  part,'  interposed  Richard,  '  a 
slice  of  ham  and  a  piece  of  bread  are  all  I 
wish.' 

**  The  woman  gazed  at  him  a  moment  with 
an  expression  of  pity  and  horror,  then  placed 
a  kettle  over  the  fire,  and,  seizing  a  broom. 


began  sweeping  the  dust  down  the  wide  cracks 
in  the  floor. 

'*'Come,  come;  we  are  hungry  for  tea/ 
said  their  guide,  impatiently. 

''*Get  the  ham,  thenl'  she  curtly  an- 
swered. 

"  Scarcely  had  he  turned  into  an  adjoining 
store-closet,  when  the  woman  glided  to  the 
fire,  and  putting  her  finger  to  her  lip  to  en- 
join silence,  whispered  in  Richard's  ear, — 

"  '  He  is  going  to  xob  and  murder  you  1 ' 

*'  Richard  was  no  coward,  and  did  not,  by 
word  or  look,  betray  the  startling  communi- 
cation as  he  chatted  carelessly  with  Peter, 
addressing  occasionally  a  word  to  the  would- 
be  assassin,  who  grew  silent  and  watchful  as 
the  moments  slipped  by.  Suddenly  Richard 
started  up,  saying,  as  he  slapped  Peter  on  the 
back, — 

'**rm  thirsty  as  a  dog.  I've  some  of 
grandfather's  cider,  fresh  from  the  mill,  in 
my  saddle-bag ;  stay  here  while  I  go  And  get 
it.'  And  breaking  into  a  lively  whistle,  he 
strode  out  into  the  darkness,  grasped  a  brace 
of  loaded  pistols  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
saddle-bag,  and  instantly  reentered  the  dwell- 
ing. But  what  a  change  had  come  over  him  I 
Frenzied  with  rage  and  fury,  he  hastened  to 
his  treacherous  host,  who  now  sat  with  his 
chair  tipped  against  the  wall,  and  thundered, 
*  Stir  an  inch,  and  you  are  a  dead  man ! ' 

*'  And  passing  the  other  pistol  to  Peter,  who 
had  risen  to  his  feet,  amazed  at  the  proce- 
dure, he  said,  '  Take  this ;  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.' 

**  *  Thank  God ! '  ejaculated  the  woman, 
sinking  into  a  chair ;  *  there'll  be  one  less 
murder  in  this  dreadful  house.  It*s  nothing 
but  blood  I  blood !  Three  long  years  have  I 
lived  here,  and  O,  the  sights  that  I  have  seen ! 
Be  watchful,'  she  continued ;  '  he's  as  slippery 
as  a  snake.  If  he  gets  a  chance,  he'll  kill  ua 
all.' 

*'  All  night  the  young  men  stood  guard  over 
the  culprit.  When  morning  dawned,  Richard 
directed  Peter  to  get  the  horses  ready,  and 
ordered  their  prisoner  to  accompany  them. 
When  the  cross-roads  were  reached,  Richard 
stopped  the  horses,  and  taking  a  rope  from 
the  saddle,  bound  hia  prisoner  to  an  oak  in 
the  deep  woods,  the  man,  with  face  ashy 
white,  pleading  for  mercy.  *  Mercy ! '  mocked 
Richard.  '  You  had  no  mercy  on  others ;  T\\ 
show  none  to  you.'  And  the  forest  resounded 
with  blows  and  agonized  entreaties,  as,  gloat- 
ing over  the  sufferings  of  his  victim,  mad- 
dened Richard  took  revenge  'on  the  outlaw. 
Peter  cowered,  tremblingly,  hiding  his  face 
to  shut  out  the  terrible  scene,  till,  unable  to 
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endure  anjr  more,  he  crept  up  to  Richard, 
and  implored  him  to  cease.  The  latter,  at 
this,  tightened  the  cord  that  fastened  the  rob- 
ber to  the  tree,  and  bidding  his  friend  mount, 
the  two  turned  their  horses  homeward,  the 
abandoned  captive  begging  them  to  shoot 
him  and  end  his  misery,  rather  than  leave 
him  to  so  awful  a  fate. 

"I  did  not,**  said  the  wife,  <* learn  all  these 
facts  until  months  after  their  occurrence.  My 
husband  then  grew  moody  and  abstracted, 
and  alarmed  us  by  long  and  frequent  ab- 
sences from  home.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing weighed  heavily  on  his  mind ;  and  one 
night  he  told  me,  with  most  affecting  self- 
reproaches,  the  part  he  had  acted  towards  the 
outlaw,  stating  that  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
man  bound  to  the  oak  were  ever  sounding  in 
hii  ears,  and  his  despairing  gaze  followed 
him  wherever  he  went  It  was  impossible  to 
console  him,  or  in  any  wise  relieve  his  wretch- 
edness; and  as  he  became  unfitted  for  busi- 
ness, and  his  health  gradually  failed,  I  urged 
removal  weat,  hoping  so  entire  a  change 
might  prove  beneficial.  But  my  poor  hus- 
band finds  no  peace.  He  says  he  hears,  by 
night  and  by  day,  the  moanings  of  the  starv- 
ing murderer-" 

The  incident  was  so  singular  that  it  im- 
pressed me  the  more.  It  led  me  to  fear  that 
society  is  often  terribly  in  the  wrong  in  its 
treatment  of  wrong-doers.  The  culprit  I  one 
would  infer  that  when  he  fell  into  sin,  he 
ceased  to  be  human,  so  general  is  the  exulta- 
tion, or  at  least  the  indifference,  at  his  fate, 
no  matter  what  horrors  of  infamy  and  torture 
may  be  meted  out  to  ^im  in  the  name  of 
justice^  And  deliberately  to  abandon  a  crim- 
inal to  die  laden  with  guilt,  leave  him  shiv- 
ering, over  the  dreadful  abyss  of  death,  the 
veil  that  hides  the  mysteries  of  eternity  sol- 
emnly lifting  from  before  his  affrighted  vis- 
ion ;  to  forsake  him  thus,  without  a  word  of 
counsel,  ia  fiendish.  It  is  cruelty  bom  of  the 
very  passions  that  transform  men  into  mur- 
derers. We  may  not  slander,  neglect,  hate, 
or  victimise  the  worst  of  sinners  with  im- 
punity, even  though  done  in  the  cause  of 
innocence  and  of  law,  much  less  if  the 
expression  of  personal  dislike  or  revenge. 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful." 

Rest  came  at  last  to  the  remorsefVil  pioneer. 
The  faithful  wife  watched  over  and  soothed 
him  in  vain ;  and  one  day  he  was  found  lying 
lifeless.  Whether  comfort  came  to  him  in  his 
last  moments,  as  his  spirit  went  forth  to  meet 
that  of  his  guilty  victim,  the  silent  lips  did 
not  disclose. 


ECTTT  WnrZ; 

HOW  BBI6BI  AHD  HOW  BBOU  8EB 

BY  M.  J.   RSYWOOD. 

THE  Magazine  of  December  24  contains  an 
article  called  **  Pussy  Wink;  how  bright 
and  how  droll  she  is  I  "  and  now  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  Kitty  Wink,  a  little  girl  of 
my  acquaintance,  how  bright  and  how  droli 
sJk0  is. 

Kitty  Wink  began,  very  early  in  life,  to 
make  the  most  original  speeches,  and  ask 
questions  that  would  puzale  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  answer.  She  has  also  two  little 
sisters,  named  Gerty  and  Gracie,  who  are  not 
very  far  behind  her  in  the  way  of  saying  queer 
things ;  but  I  think  Kitty  is  a  /////«  the  smart- 
est of  the  trio.  One  day  she  said  to  her 
mother,  *'Who  made  me»  mamma?"  Of 
course  her  mother  replied,  **  God,  my  child." 
*<Well,  who  made  Dodf"  said  Kitty.  '*! 
can't  tell  you."  "  Then,"  said  Kitty,  "  me  ask 
Jkim;"  and,  turning  her  little  face  up  towards 
heaven,  she  cried,  **  Dod,  how  00  make  oosef? 
How  00  put  the  biegd  in  ?  "  Her  older  sister, 
Gerty,  was  getting  her  Sabbath  school  lesson 
one  morning,  which  was  a  part  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and,  as  she  read  aloud  in 
regard  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  she  said,  '*  I 
have  been  there  I "  Little  Kitty,  who  heard 
the  remark,  said,  "Did  you  see  anything  of 
the  flaming  sword  there.  Gerty?"  *'Ko,"  said 
Gerty.  "  What  did  you  come  away  for,  then  ?  " 
So  this  little  girl  of  four  years  had  such  con- 
ceptions of  the  garden  of  Eden  as  to  feel  thaf 
if  any  one  had  really  seen  its  glories,  nothing 
but  the  flaming  sword  could  drive  her  away. 

Said  little  Gracie,  one  day,  "O,  dear,  I  am 
Ured  of  living  in  this  world ! "  Kitty  Wink, 
looking  at  her  with  the  most  reproving  air, 
replied,  ''So  am  /,  Grade;  but  I  don't  keep 
talking  about  it  all  the  time." 

By  the  time  Gerty  was  six  years  old,  she  had 
learned  to  make  a  little  prayer  of  her  own,  in 
addition  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  she  be- 
gan to  repeat  as  soon  as  she  could  talk. 

When  Gracie  was  about  four  years  old,  her 
mother  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to 
pray  for  little  Kitty  Wink,  who  was  sick  with 
measles.  So  Gracie  offered  a  little  earnest 
prayer;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished,  she 
said,  ''Did  I  pray  right,  mamma?"  Before 
her  mother  could  answer,  Gerty,  feeling  her- 
self to  be  a  veteran  in  the  service,  replied, 
"You  did  fretty  well,  Gracie;  but  it  was  not 
all  of  it  very  appropriate  I " 

During  the  war,  little  Kitty  was  very  fond 
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of  looking  over  her  aunt  Marj's  photograph 
album,  and  calling  all  the  generals  by  name ; 
but  General  Burnside  was  her  especial  favor- 
ite. One  morning,  while  dressing,  she  fell 
down  upon  the  register,  and  burned  her  side 
and  back.  As  soon  as  the  tears  were  wiped 
away,  she  looked  up,  and  said,  '*  Mamma, 
aunt  Mary  has  got  a  Bumside,  and  now  /'ve 
got  a  Bum  side  !  " 

Kitty's  papa  is  a  physician ;  and  one  night 
she  said,  in  her  little  prayer,  *'  O  God,  bless 
my  papa,  and  take  care  of  him  when  he  goes 
out  in  the  night;  for,  although  he  carries  a 
lantern,  he  cannot  take  care  of  himself  as  well 
as  he  can  in  the  light."  Having  been  troubled 
with  unpleasant  dreams  the  previous  night, 
she  offered  this  prayer,  one  evening:  '*  O 
God,  take  away  all  my  bad  thinks;  and,  if  I 
have  any  thinks  at  all,  let  them  be  pleasant 
ones,  so  I  shall  have  pleasant  dreams.*' 

One  day  little  Kitty  took  her  lunch  into  the 
parlor  to  eat,  which  she  was  not  allowed  to 
do.  Her  mother,  coming  into  the  room  soon 
after,  said,  "Why,  Kitty,  who  made  those 
crumbs  on  the  carpet?"  Kitty  immediately 
replied,  **God."  "Why,  Kitty,  what  do  you 
mean?"  said  her  mother.  "You  know  you 
told  me  the  other  day  that  God  made  every- 
tkinff"  was  Kitty's  answer. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  lady  visiting  Kitty's 
mother  who  had  false  teeth.  Seeing  her  take 
them  out  one  day,  Kitty,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  asked,  "Mrs.  Morton,  can  you 
take  out  your  tongue  too  /" 

One  evening,  when  there  was  a  severe  thun- 
"der  shower,  Kitty  said,  "  Mamma,  I  guess  God 
is  putting  his  little  children  to  sleep,  for  I 
heard  him  full  out  tke  trundle-bed  t  "* 

One  night  Kitty  had  sat  up  later  than  usual, 
and  when  she  went  to  bed  she  did  not  feel  in* 
clined  to  say  her  prayers.  Her  mother  said, 
"  Does  my  little  Kitty  want  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out asking  God  to  take  care  of  her  through 
the  night ! "  Kitty  replied,  with  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis,  "  Well,  mamma,  I  did  tk^t  tke 
other  night,  and  I  lasUd  till  morning t " 

Kitty's  aunt  had  been  trying  to  teach  her  to 
repeat  the  beatitudes;  and  one  night,  after 
Kitty  had  been  so  naughty  as  to  require  pun- 
ishment, her  aunt  said  to  her,  "  Kitty,  I  have 
another  verse  to  teach  you  to-night;  and  I 
want  you  to  remember  it,  and  say  it  to  me  in 
the  morning."  So  she  taught  her  this  pas- 
sage :  *'  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 
In  the  morning  she  said,  "Can  you  repeat 
your  verse,  Kitty?"  "  O,  yes,"  said  she; 
and  straightway  commenced,  "Blessed  are 
the  transgueshorSi  for  they  shall  be  hard,** 


I  must  tell  you  about  a  little  boy  that  I  know- 
very  well,  who,  noticing  one  evening  that  his 
father  did  not  go  to  the  prayer-meeting  as 
usual,  said  in  his  little  prayer  that  night,  **  O 
God,  bless  my  papa,  and  cause  him  to  remem" 
ber^  *  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word.'" 

A  little  girl,  whose  father  went  out  as  chap- 
lain in  our  late  war,  prayed  for  him  one  night 
in  this  way :  "Dear  God,  bless  my  papa,  and 
do  not  let  him  die ;  but  if  he  is  sick,  you 
needn't  be  troubled,  because  he  has  got  HaWs 
Journal  of  Health  !  "  Did  Dr.  Hall  ever  have 
a  better  recommendation  than  that? 

A  little  girl,  seeing  the  clouds  gathering  one 
day,  said,  "O,  dear,  I  guess  it  is  going  to 
dark  up  and  blunder  I " 

I  could  give  many  more  instances  of  the 
unusual  precocity  of  Kitty  Wink,  and  other 
little  children  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
but  perhaps  your  patience  would  be  wearied ; 
so  I  will  close  with  a  short  poem,  by  a  little 
girl  of  eight  years :  — 

"  I  now  ait  down  in  haste  to  tnits 

A  litUe  aimple  ditty ; 
And  what  do  you  think  it  ia  about? 

It  is  my  black-uiled  Kitty. 
My  Kitty  waa  a  playful  thing ; 

She'd  akip  o'er  hill  and  dale ; 
And  cveiy  hair  waa  white  aa  miD^ 

Except  her  kog  blade  taiL" 


It  is  against  all  etiquette,  we  are  told, 

to  ask  a  sovereign  about  his  health.  Rogers 
the  poet  once  quite  forgot  this  when  in  com* 
pany  with  William  IV.,  the  last  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  the  king's  saying  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Rogers,  I  hope  yoti  are  well,"  he  replied, 
"Very  well,  I  thank  your  majesty:  I  trust 
that  your  majesty  is  quite  well  also."  "  Nev- 
er," says  the  poet,  "was  a  king  in  gfk^ater 
confusion ;  he  didn't  know  where  to  look,  and 
stammered  out,  "  Yes  —  yes  —  only  a  little 
rheumatism."  ^ 


—^  Pampbr  not  your  body;  youth  wants 
a  bridle,  not  a  spur.  All  the  time  we  spend 
in  anything  but  our  duty  is  lost,  for  a  good 
conscience  is  a  continual  pleasure.  This  is 
the  music  which  makes  a  merry  heart ;  pietjr 
towards  God,  justice  and  charity  towards  man, 
and  temperance  and  chastity  to  ourselves. 
We  are  not  bom  for  ourselves,  but  for  our 
country,  parents,  kindred,  and  friends.  Rise 
early;  seven  or  eight  hours'  sleep  is  sufficient 
for  children  past  twelve.  In  the  morning 
think  what  you  have  to  do;  at  night  ask 
yourself  what  you  have  done. 
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TEE  WOLF  AND  THE  ORABE. 

A  VABIiH  nr  VSBSIL 

BY  8AMUBL  BURNHAM/ 

'npWAS  in  those  iar  distant  and  mythical 

-^         days, 
When  wandering  beasts  had  wonderful  ways, 

That  this  story  occurrec^ —  if  ever. 
Twas  when  there  was  talking  without  any 

bother. 
And  animals  chatted  at  ease  with  each  other; 

But  those  days  are  now  gone  —  and  forever  1 

Those  talkative  days  were  long  ago  ended, 
And  beasts  ceased  to  do  as  women  and  men 

did. 
And,  served  all  the  same,  no  one  was  offended ; 

But  in  truth  it  didn't  much  matter  I 
There  is  just  as  much  noise  in  the  world  as 

before; 
And  as  for  the  sense,  are  we  sure  there  is  more, 

Amid  all  our  talkative  clatter? 
But  sermons  should  not  be  ahead  of  the  text, 
And,  to  keep  in  good  order,  the  fable  comes 

next. 

It  seems  that  a  wolf,  at  his  stolen  repast. 

Was  eating  away  so  fearfully  fast. 
While  snatching  a  pawful, 
Which  quite  filled  his  jaw  full, 

A  sharp-pointed  bone  stuck  fast  in  his  throat! 

And  here  we  may  just  as  well  make  a  note, 

That  there  always  is  trouble,  and  often  dis* 
grace, 

Whenever  there's  anything  out  of  its  place. 

Twas  so  with  this  bone ;  it  stuck  by  the  way ; 

And  for  long  weary  hours,  until  break  of  day, 

The  wolf,  with  his  eyes  distended  with  pain, 

Tugged  away  at  the  bone ;  but  his  labor  was 
vain. 

Do  the  best  that  he  could,  he  could  not  re- 
lease it; 

Twas  worse  than  old  Virgil's  *^vom  faueibus 

For  then  'twas  but  '*  von "  that  stuck  in  the 

^* fauces,^ 
And  here  'tis  a  bone  that  the  wolf  in  his  jaw 


With  tears  and  with  groans. 
And  curses  (fn  bones, 
(These  items  not  mentioned  by  ^sop), 
He  grumbled  and  growled, 
And  at  the  bone  howled  — 
The  first  one  on  which  ever  did  JU  sup  I 
Half  maddened  with  pain, 
He  ran  to  a  crane, 
Whose  medical  skill, 
With  powder  and  pill, 


With  plaster  and  potion. 
Or  unguent  or  lotion. 
The  region  around  was  well  known* 
When  the  crane  he  espied, 
He  his  mouth  opened  wide. 
And  displayed  the  torturing  bone* 
The  crane  was  suspicious. 
And  by  no  means  officious 
To  proffer  his  surgical  aid ; 
In  fact  was  unwillin' 
To  thrust  his  long  bill  in 
So  faithless  a  place 
As  a  hungry  wolfs  face. 
But  the  wolf  promised  squarely 
To  treat  the  crane  fairly. 
And  his  bill,  although  long,  should  be  paid. 
And  so,  with  a  tremble 
He  could  not  dissemble. 
He  gazed  down  the  throat  for  the  space  of  a 

minute, 
And  then,  with  a  shudder,  he  put  his  bill  in  it; 
And,  seizing  the  bone  with  a  resolute  grip, 
And  bracing  his  feet  on  the  floor,  lest  they  slip. 
He  pulled  out  the  bone ; 
While,  with  half-smOthered  groan. 
The  wolf  shut  his  jaws,  with  grim  satisfaction, 
At  the  brilliant  success  of  the  bony  transaction. 
Without  even  a  thank,  the  wolf  turned  away, 
When  the  crane,  very  modestly,  asked  for  his 
pay. 
With  a  slap  of  his  tail. 
That  made  the  crane  pale. 
The  wolf  growled  out,  in  an  insolent  way, 
"  Don't  be  too  importunate 
In  truth,  you  are  fortunate ! 
Just  think  where  you  put  your  venturesome 

head, 
And  instead  of  complaining,  rejoice  you're 

not  dead ; 
And,  if  you   incline  to   think  you've   been 

cheated, 
Bear  in  mind  that  much  worse  you  might  have 
been  treated  I " 

The  moral,  O  reader,  is  one  you  have  heard : 

That  virtue  must  took  to  itself  for  reward! 

Don't  be  "  down  intke  mouth!**  the  risk  is  too 
great. 

And  may  some  time  result  in  a  terrible  fate. 

Be  kind  to  your  bitterest  foes,  if  you  will, 

But  trust  not  the  wicked  to  settle  the  bill ; 

In  other  folks'  business  pray  don't  poke  your 
nose. 

Unless  it  delights  in  unfriendly  blows  I 

Take  heed  to  this  fable;  don't  hurry  your  din- 
ner. 

Or  you'll  choke  with  a  bone,  like  the  wolfish 
old  sinner. 
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And  may  not  find  it  easjr  to  get  it  extracted, 
Until,  like  the  crane,  a  long  bill  you've  con- 
tracted! 
And  if  you  don*t  pay  it,  whene'er  its  presented, 
Your  **  bone  "  will  prove  fatal ;  you'll  die  un- 

lamented. 
Pay  bills  as  you  go,  bowe'er  large  they've 

amounted. 
For  in  the  next  world  no  bills  are  discounted. 


THE  fiAME  OF  BAH., 

Its  ISarly  History-  in  the  Days  of  thd  Qreaks 

and  Bomana. 

BY  CHARLES  R.   BYRAM. 

THE  game  of  Ball,  commonly  known  as 
Base  Ball,  which  has  attained  to  such 
popularity,  of  late  years,  as  to  become  recog- 
nised as  the  national  pastime  of  the  country, 
is  of  more  ancient  origin  than  many  of  our 
young  friends  are  probably  aware  of.  The 
game  of  base  ball  had  its  direct  origin  in  the 
Bnglish  game  of  rounders ;  but  investigation 
shows  that  it  can  justly  claim  to  have  existed 
when  the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  prime, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  favorite 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients ;  who,  as 
was  the  case  in  those  days,  when  every  pas- 
time was  attributed  as  the  invention  of  some 
person  or  people,  claimed  that  the  game  ori- 
ginated with  the  people  of  Lydia,  during  a 
season  when  they  were  despondent,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  throughout  the  land.  This  was  in  the 
days  of  Atys,  son  of  M«nes. 

That  it  is  of  remote  antiquity  is  shown,  from 
the  reference  to  it  in  the  Odyssey,  which  men- 
tions the  fact,  that  it  was  played  by  Phseacian 
damsels  to  the  sound  of  music  Two  perform- 
ers at  the  court  of  Alcinous  are  also  men- 
tioned* who  acquired  great  celebrity  for  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  they  threw  and 
caught  the  ball.  The  Greeks  held  the  game 
of  ball  in  high  esteem.  In  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated player  named  Aristonicus,  of  Carystus, 
had  the  rights  of  citisenship  conferred  upon 
him,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor,  on 
account  of  his  skill  at  the  game.  The  j'ouths 
of  Sparta  indulged  in  this  pastime  to  a  great 
extent,  all  gymnasiums  having  a  room  set 
apart  for  it,  where  a  competent  teacher  gave 
instructions  in  the  art,  whereby  they  learned 
to  play  it  with  skill  and  grace.  At  Rome,  the 
game  was  played  by  persons  of  all  ages  and 
conditions.  It  was  the  favorite  exercise  of 
Augustus;  and  Pliny  tells  us  of  an  aged 
friend  who  indulged  in  this  pastime  to  ward 
off  old  age ;  and  it  was  also  played  by  persons 
just  before  taking  a  bath.    Of  course,  in  these 


days,  the  game  is  possessed  of  additional 
features,  which  make  it  somewhat  different; 
but  all  of  its  chief  attractions  we  find  men- 
tioned in  its  early  history. 

Greek  writers  mention  five  modes  of  play- 
ing ball  —  one,  where  the  ball  was  thrown 
high  into  the  air,  and  the  persons  who  played 
tried  to  catch  it  before  it  touched  the  ground. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  features  of  the  game 
of  base  ball  of  the  present  day,  excepting  that 
we  use  a  bat  to  send  the  ball  upward,  instead 
of  throwing  it.  Another  game  is  mentioned* 
where  the  ball,  instead  of  being  thrown  up, 
is  thrown  a  long  distance  near  the  ground, 
which  will  answer  to  throwing  to  the  bases 
in  the  game  as  now  played.  A  third  game, 
described  as  being  popular,  consisted  in  one 
of  the  players,  when  pretending  to  throw  it 
to  a  certain  individual,  turning  suddenly  and 
throwing  it  to  another  player.  This  also  is  a 
common  mode  of  practice  with  base  ball  play- 
ers of  the  present  day.  Hand  ball,  where  the 
player  threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such 
force  as  to  cause  it  to  rebound,  which  was 
continued  many  times,  being  struck  down^by 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  still  played  by  the 
school-girls  of  the  age.  Foot-ball  and  tennis 
are  also  mentioned. 

Writers  of  Roman  history  speak  of  two 
kinds  of  ball  —  oUa,  which  refers  to  games 
played  with  a  small  ball  like  our  present  base 
ball,  And /ollis,  or  foot-ball.  The  former  was 
the  favorite,  and  the  prevailing  mode  was 
where  three  persons  stood  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  the  ball  was  passed  back  and 
forth  between  them.  Here  again  we  have  one 
of  the  precise  features  of  base  ball,  the  first* 
second,  and  third  bases  forming  the  triangle. 
The  most  skilful  prided  themselves  upon 
catching  and  throwing  the  ball  with  their  left 
hand.  What  can  come  nearer  to  our  national 
game  than  all  this?  First,  we  have  the  first, 
second,  and  third  basemen,  who  take  pride  in 
their  skill;  then  we  have  the  players  en- 
gaged in  catching  the  hot-thrown  balls ;  and 
again  the  fielders,  who  are  taking  them  "  on 
the  fly"  after  the  most  approved  fashion. 
Nothing  is  lacking  except  the  bat,  which 
seems  to  be  a  modern  invention.  After  hav- 
ing read  this  brief  sketch)  our  young  friends 
may  feel  an  additional  interest  in  the  game; 
and  we  hope  that  they  will,  as  the  youths  of 
old,  ever  play  the  game  for  the  exercise  and 
pleasure  it  affords,  and  not,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  recent  years,  among  many  players  who 
have  acquired  great  skill,  for  money,  which 
is  the  only  bad  feature  of  the  game  of  base 
ball  of  the  present  day. 
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TAOATIOir  IN  FETBOLIA. 
I.  BOBiira  POB  ohh 

ARTHUR  and  Fred  had  an  invitation  from 
their  uncle  Charley  to  visit  him  in  the 
oil  regions,  and  see  how  petroleum  was  taken , 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Their  parents 
consented  to  their  spending  *'  the  long  vaca- 
tion "  there.  Thejr  needed  little  baggage,  ei- 
cept  an  old  suit  of  clothes  and  a  strong  pair 
of  boots,  each  —  so  their  uncle  wrote.  Little 
Lulu  wanted  them  to  **  brin'  her  some  oil  to 
dease  her  haa,"  and  she  carefully  tucked  a  bot- 
tle into  the  comer  of  their  trunk  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  they  left  their  pleasant  Massachu- 
setts home,  the  last  thing  they  saw  was  Lulu 
laboriously  waving  a  towel,  in  lack  of  a  hand- 
kerchief; and  the  last  thing  they  heard  was  her 
piped  injunction,  *' Don't  fordet  my  oi-ell  " 

Uncle  Charley  met  them  at  Titusville,  and 
went  with  them  down  Oil  Creek.  .  Leaving 
the  cars  a  few  miles  below  Titusville,  they 
went  by  a  road  which  wound  its  way  among 
rocks  and  stunted  trees  up  the  steep  mountain- 
sides, and  reached  the  tract  on  which  was 
uncle  Charley's  lease.  They  were  amazed  at 
the  number  of  derricks  they  saw.  There  were 
derricks  everywhere  —  on  the  level  all  along 
the  creek,  and  scattered  all  up  the  steep  sides, 
and  on  the  very  tops  of  the  bluffs,  in  places 
where  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  a  derrick, 
or  even  a  man,  to  stand.  The  greatest  won- 
der of  all  was  how  men  ever  raised  the  big 
engines  and  ponderous  machinery  to  places 
where  one  could  not  climb  without  grasping 
roots  and  shrubs  to  keep  from  falling. 

Arthur  said  the  derricks  looked  like  skele- 
tons of  pyramids. 

"No,"  said  Fred;  '<they  look  like  frames 
to  build  lots  of  Bunker  Hill  Monuments  with." 
On  the  tract  where  uncle  Charley's  lease  is 
there  were  thirty  wells  drilling  or  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  scene  was  one  of  life  and  interest, 
instead  of  the  wildness  and  desolation  they  had 
expected  to  see.    The  forest  of  spectre-looking 
derricks,  the  smoke  and  steam  of  the  engines, 
the  clatter  of    bull-wheels,   the   "  whir "   of 
sand-pump  reels,  the  shouts  of  teamsters  and 
miners,  the  constant  coming  and  going  of 
mud-bespattered  men    in    long    boots,  some 
prospecting  for  leases,  some  buying  and  some 
idling  oil,  others  arranging  for  the  boring  of 
new  wells,  —  all  this  made  up  a  strange  and 
exciting  life. 

The  boys  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  begged  to  stay  at  the  wells  all  the 
time,  instead  of  at  Titusville,  with  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  wells,  as  their  father  had 


planned.  Uncle  Charley,  who  remembered 
his  own  boyhood  better  than  most  men,  and 
appreciated  a  boy's  love  of  adventure,  in- 
dorsed their  petition,  saying,  ''Why,  let 
'em  stay,  John.  They  can  get  their  meals 
at  the  boarding-house  with  the  men,  and  I 
will  have  a  bunk  built  for  them  in  the  shanty 
where  the  rest  sleep,  and  I  warrant  they  will 
like  it.  They  wouldn't  be  easy  in  Titusville  a 
day,  afler  catching  the  excitement  of  the  busi- 
ness. Men  who  taste  this  life  want  to  stay 
in  it." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  boys  enjoyed  it 
from  first  to  last.  Their  mother's  anxiety 
about  their  health,  in  such  an  unaccustomed, 
rough  mode  of  life,  was  groundless.  Every- 
body was  well.  The  men  attributed  it  to  the 
oil  with  which  they  were  covered,  and  the  gas 
of  which  they  breathed.  One  of  them  told 
the  boys  that,  if  they  wanted  to  enjoy  good 
health,  they  should  take  a  swim  every  morn- 
ing in  one  of  the  tubs  of  black,  odorous 
grease.  Probably  the  bracing  air,  pure  water, 
active,  rugged  life,  and  plain  fare,  had  as  much 
to  do  with  good  health  as  the  oil  and  gas. 

The  men  who  had  the  contract  to  bore 
uncle  Charley's  well  were  just  beginning  oper- 
ations. The  boys  soon  were  on  intimate  terms 
witli  them,  and  asked  many  questions.  They 
made  themselves  quite  useful  in  handing  tools 
and  nails,  and  going  on  errands ;  and,  as  they 
were  well-behaved  boys,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  took  care  not  to  get  in  the  way,  the 
workmen  were  glad  to  have  them  there. 

The  first  thing  was  building  the  derrick. 
They  commenced  by  nailing  strips  of  plank 
together  at  the  two  edges,  forming  a  half 
square.  Fred  asked  if  those  were  troughs  to 
run  the  oil  in.  The  men  smiled,  and  said 
they  were  for  the  corners  of  the  derrick.  Four 
of  these  they  set  up  on  end  twenty  feet  apart, 
leaning  them  a  little  towards  each  other,  and 
spiked  $trong  cross-pieces  and  braces  from  one 
to  the  other.  Then  another  section  was  built 
on  the  top  of  this,  in  the  same  way,  still  leaning 
towards  the  centre,  until,  when  the  derrick  was 
fifty-six  feet  high,  it  nearly  came  to  a  peak  in 
the  centre.  On  the  top  they  fixed  two  iron 
pulleys.  Then  they  laid  a  strong  floor  in  the 
derrick,  and  nailed  pieces  at  one  corner  to  make 
a  ladder  to  the  top,  and  the  derrick  was  fin- 
ished. 

Arthur  and  Fred  were  as  much  delighted 
with  the  tower  as  if  they  had  built  it  them- 
selves ;  and,  indeed,  they  had  helped.  Arthur 
climbed  the  ladder,  and  stood  on  the  pulley- 
frame  at  the  top.  A  mixed  panorama  was 
spread  out  before  him.    Far  away  extended 
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the  valleys  of  Oil  Creek  and  the  Alleghany 
River,  with  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  each 
side.  All  the  expanse  of  mountain  and  val- 
ley was  dotted  with  derricks  and  engine- 
houses.  Even  beyond  where  he  could  dis- 
tinguish these  he  could  tell  the  location  of 
many  oil  wells  by  the  puffs  of  steam,  which 
made  white  flecks  on  the  dark  background. 
He  gave  three  cheers  for  the  new  derrick,  in 
which  Fred  joined  from  below,  and  then  went 
down.  How  would  his  mother  feel  if  she  had 
known  what  he  was  doing  1 

Fred  wanted  to  go  up  also ;  but  his  uncle, 
thinking  he  was  too  small  for  such  a  ven- 
ture, told  him  that  he  might  buy  a  flag  the 
next  time  he  went  to  Titusville,  and  hoist 
it  at  the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  then  he  could 
claim  the  only  American  flag  on  that  tract. 
Fred  did  this  the  very  next  day.  One  of  the 
men  put  at  the  peak  a  slender  flag-staflf  for  him, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  made  a  fine  appear- 
ance, Fred  thought.  ''I  am  Columbus !  ** 
cried  he ;  **  and  I  have  taken  possession  of 
this  oil  country,  and  raised  the  American  flag 
in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress.*' 
Fred's  history  was  a  little  out  of  joint,  but  he 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  a  man  who  discovers  a 
new  country  and  makes  history. 

The  boys  then  went  with  a  gang  of  men 
into  the  woods  to  cut  timber.  They  felled 
several  large  trees.  First  they  hewed  a  stick 
fifteen  inches  square,  and  cut  it  off  thirteen 
feet  long;  and  cut  a  tenon  on  one  end.  This, 
the  men  said,  was  the  sam son-post.  Fred 
thought  it  was  strong  enough  to  be  called 
*•  Samson." 

Then  they  hewed  out  two  more  large  tim- 
bers, and  cut  them  fourteen  feet  long.  These 
they  fitted  together  like  a  cross,  and  cut  a 
mortise  in  the  centre  where  the  sticks  crossed. 
These  were  the  bed-timbers  for  the  sam  son- 
post,  and  the  mortise  was  to  receive  the  ten- 
on of  it.  All  these  were  hauled  to  the  der- 
rick. The  cross-timbers  were  firmly  bedded 
in  the  ground  by  digging,  and  the  samson- 
post  set  up  in  the  mortise.  Strong  braces 
were  set  up  from  each  end  of  the  bed-timbers 
to  the  top  of  the  post,  and  spiked  there.  All 
this  made  the  post  very  firm. 

**  Now,"  said  Mr.  Bowers,  the  foreman  of 
the  work,  *'we  must  cut  a  walking-beam." 

Fred  thought  he  meant  a  cane,  and  asked 
his  uncle  where  they  were  going,  that  they 
needed  walking-sticks. 

Uncle  Charley  said  the  right  name  of  the 
stick  was  "  w<?ri/»^-beam."  This  was  hewed 
out  twenty-four  feet  long,  ten  by  sixteen  inches 
in  size  at  the  middle,  and  tapering  out  to  eight 
inches  square  at  either  end. 


Now  they  bolted  an  iron  to  the  top  of  the 
samson-post,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  walk- 
ing-beam another  iron  to  fit  into  it*  Then, 
with  all  the  help  they  could  get,  they  raised 
the  beam  up  to  the  top  of  the  samson-post, 
and  balanced  it  there,  by  fitting  the  irons  to- 
gether so  it  would  rock  easily.  The  post  and 
working-beam  were  so  placed  that  one  end  of 
the  beam  was  in  the  derrick,  over  its  centre, 
the  spot  where  the  well  must  be. 

**0,  what  a  splendid  teeter  I"  cried  Fred. 
And  he  and  Arthur  climbed  up  the  braces  of 
the  samson-post  to  the  top  of  the  working- 
beam,  **  hitched "  along  to  the  ends,  and 
"see-sawed"  a  long  time. 

While  all  this  work  (and  play)  had  been 
going  on,  teams  had  hauled  the  steam-engine 
and  other  machinery  from  the  railroad  up  to 
the  derrick. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Bowers,  *'  we'll  put  up  the 
bull-wheel." 

The  bull- wheel  had  been  brought,  ready- 
made,  from  Titusville.  It  is  a  turned  shaft  of 
wood,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
long,  with  a  six-feet  wheel  set  on  near  each 
end.  The  spokes  of  the  wheels  were  left  un- 
covered at  the  end,  so  that  the  men  could  take 
hold  to  turn  the  shaft,  as  a  pilot  does  the  wheel 
by  which  he  steers  a  boat  The  sides  of  the 
wheels  facing  each  other  were  boarded  up 
smoothly,  so  that  the  arms  would  not  catch 
the  rope  while  winding  It  on  the  shaft  between 
the  wheels.  On  the  outside  of  one'  of  the 
wheels  was  fastened  a  large  grooved  pulley ; 
this  was  to  receive  a  rope-belt  from  the  engine 
to  drive  the  bull-wheel.  The  men  hung  the 
bull-wheel  by  iron  journals,  or  gudgeons,  in 
each  end  of  its  shaft,  so  it  would  turn  freely. 
It  was  placed  in  a  frame  between  the  legs  of 
the  derrick,  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  work- 
ing-beam. 

Arthur  and  Fred  set  to  work  to  wind  the 
drill-rope  on  the  bull-wheel  shaft.  Ah  this 
was  a  heavy  cable,  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  and  several  hundred  feet  long,  it  took 
the  boys  a  long  time  to  coil  it  on  the  shaft; 
but  they  persevered,  and  finally  got  it  nicely 
wound.  They  called  it  their  kite-line  and 
spool,  and  tried  to  guess  how  large  a  kite  the 
cable  would  hold. 

The  next  thing  was  the  band-wheel.  Thia 
is  set  in  a  strong  frame,  called  the  jack-frame, 
and  placed  so  that  one  end  of  the  band-wheel 
shaft  comes  directly  under  one  end  of  the 
working-beam  —  that  end  which  is  out  of  the 
derrick.  The  band-wheel  is  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  has  a  six-inch  face,  on  which  is  to  be 
placed  the  driving-belt  of  the  engine.  On  one 
side  of  the  wheel  is  a  grooved  pulley,  like  that 
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oD  the  bull-wheel,  on  which  the  rope-belt 
be  niD.  On  one  end  of  the  band-wheel  ihaft 
is  1  crank,  which  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  working-beam  above  bj'B  pitman; 
whtn  the  crank  tumi  and  the  pitman  is  on,  it 
will  work  the  beam  up  and  down. 

On  the  tide  of  the  band-wheel  farthest  from 
tbe  derrick  thej  cet  up  the  sand-pump  reel. 
At  thi*  reel  ii  to  wind  a  smaller  rope  on,  it  ii 
made  smaller  than  the  hull-wheel  shaft.  The 
und-pump  reel  is  turned  by  a  friction-pulley 
on  one  end  of  it.  The  pullej  can  be  moved 
in  its  frame,  and  made  to  bear  against  the  face 
of  the  band-wheel  at  a  point  where  the  driv. 
ing-btlt  does  not  touch  the  face  of  the  wheel. 
The  frame  of  the  reel  is  moved  by  a  lever  in 
the  derrick,  so  as  to  force  the  friction- pulley 
against  the  band-wheel,  or  take  it  off  and  stop 
the  reel,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  man  in  the  der* 
rick.  As  the  friction-pulley  is  much  smaller 
than  the  band- wheel,  the  sand- pump  reel  turns 
>erj  fast  when  the  friction -pulley  is  "  in 
pir.- 

After  the  reel  was  up  the  boys  threw  it  "  out 
of  gear  "  by  the  lever  in  the  derrick,  and  then 
the;  reeled  the  sand-pump  rope  on. 

Theengine  «nd  boiler  were  now  put  in  place, 
s  few  feet  from  the  band-wheel;  a  belt  was 
put  on  from  the  driving-wheel  of  the  engine 
to  the  band-wheel,  and  they  were  ready  to 
"run."  When  the  friction-pulley  was  forced 
against  the  band-wheel  the  sand-putnp  reel 
would  turn.  When  the  pitman  waa  put  on  the 
crank  of  the  band-wheel  the  work i it g- ben m 
would  rock  on  the  samson-post.  When  the 
rope-belt  was  put  on  the  hand-wheel  the  bull- 
wheel  would  turn  and  wind  up  the  drill-rope. 
Thui  the  band-wheel  could  be  used  in  three 

ways. 

An  engine-house  was  now  built  over  the 
eogine,  and  a  little  shed  over  the  hnnd-wheel 
sad  band  to  protect  them.  In  the  engine- 
bonse  thev  also  put  up  a  hlscVsmith'g  forge, 
where  they  could  mend  their  tools,  sharpen 
the  drills,  See 

In  the  derrick  they  built  a  shed  to  shield  the 
men  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  mud, 
water,  and  oil,  which  would  drip  from  the 
ropes  and  tools  when  drawn  out  of  the  well. 

The  first  step  in  sinking  the  well,  the  boys 
teamed,  it  to  drive  pipe.  As  far  down  a*  there 
tionlyearth  or  small  stones. and  until  solid  rock 
it  (net,  iron  pipe  can  b«  driven  without  drilling. 
To  drive  this  pipe,  the  workmen  set  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  derrick  two  strong  plank  siide- 
way«,  twenty  feet  high,  fifteen  inches  apart, 
taking  care  to  make  them  perfectly  perpendic- 
ular, and  fasten  them  securely.    Between  these 


tbey  hung  a  heavy  pile-driver.  The  loose  end 
of  the  drill-rope  was  now  carried  up  to  the  top 
of  the  derrick,  passed  through  the  big  pulley, 
and  down  to  tlie  battering-ram  between  the 
slide- way*. 

The  drive-pipe  is  cast-iron, 
sis  inches  inside  diameter,  and 
of  various  lengths,  the  wall* 
or  shell  of  the  cylinder  being 
about  an  inch  thick.  Fred 
said  a  piece  would  make  a 
good  cannon,  if  one  end 
could  be  plugged  up  and  a 
vent  made.  Arthur  thought  it 
looked  like  Lord  Robec's  tele- 
scope; as  neither  of  the  boys 
hnd  ever  seen  a  big  telescope,  , 

they  agreed  that  the  pipe  did  g 

look  like  one.  ^ 

Theend  of  the  pipe  first  start-  t? 

ed  into  the  ground  is  shod  with  ^ 

steel,  that  it  mRy  better  force  ^ 

its  way;   and   the   upper  end  ^ 

is  protected  by  a  driving-Cap,  ^ 

so  that  the  pipe  may  not  be  a 

battered  or  broken  in  driving.  § 

The  first  length  of  pipe  was  a- 

now  set  up  between  the  slide-  S 

ways,   and   the   belt-rope   run  a, 

on  the  bull-wheel.    The  heavy  C- 

mm  was  thus  drawn  up  to  the  S' 

slide-ways,    where    a   "  stop "  ij 

knocked   the   rope  loose  from  ^ 

the   ram,   and   it  fell,  with   a  ^ 

powerful  blow,  on  the  top  of 
the  drive-pipe.  By  repeating 
this  process,  the  pipe  was 
forced  downward. 

"Do  you  care  if  it  don't  go 
down  straight?"  asked  Arthur. 

Mr.  Bowers,  who  is  a  Van-  Drivk-pipk. 
kee,  answered,  "  Well,  I  rather 
guess  I  do.  If  it  lenns  the  least  bit,  I  must 
straighten  it  up  ;  or  if  I  can't  do  that,  I  should 
have  to  pull  it  nil  up,  and  start  in  a.  new  place. 
If  it  isn't  "  plumb,"  we  can't  get  the  drilling- 
tools  through  ;  or  if  they  went  through,  they 
would  keep  sticking.  I  must  keep  testing  the 
uprightness  of  the  pipe  with  this  spirit- level." 

"  If  you  strike  a  stone,  then  what  will  you 
do?"  asked  Fred. 

"  If  it  is  a  small  stone,  the  pipe  will  crowd 
it  aside  into  the  earth.  If  it  is  large,  we 
shall  have  to  drill  a  hole  through  it  for  the 
pipe.  If  the  pipe  strikes  the  edge  or  shelving 
side  of  a  boulder,  the  pipe  may  be  forced 
aside,  or  even  broken — though  I  must  keep 
watch  for  that." 
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"  How  can  you  tell  when  it  ttrikecm  stone  f* 

"  O,  I  on  tell  b^  the  Bound  or  the  blow»> 

I  can  tell  nbout  how  targe  the  (tone  is.     We 

shall   aoon   be  down  to  the  bed-rock;  and  if 

jaa  Helen,  you  can  tetl  when  we  strike  it.' 

"  What  ia  the  bed-rock? "  asked  Arthur 

"Should  think  rocks  would  make  a  pretty 

hard  bed,"  interrupted  Fred. 

"The  bed-rock,"  answered  the  miner, 
the  first  rock  we  come  to," 

"And   how  can    jou 

tell    how   near  you 

m  m  to  the  rock  > "  asked  Ai^ 

JL       nb  *^^'- 

y    '  '  driven  nineteen  feet  of 

pipe,  and  none  of  the 
wells  around  here  dr 
more  than  twenty-four 
feet,''answered  Mr.  Bow- 
ers. "  In  lomeplaces  they 
drive  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  feet  of  pipe." 

After  a  little  while  the 
boys  noticed  the  report 
of  the  ram  changed  frtnn 
a  dull,  heavy  sound  to 
a  sharper,  ringing  blow. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Arthur, 
"  there  is  the  bed-rock." 

"Yes;  slop  driving  I" 
shouted  Fred,  as  prompt- 
I  ly  ns  if  he  were  foreman. 

B  And  the  driving  was 

immediately  stopped,  as 
Fred  ordered. 

"Arthur,"  said  Mr. 
Bowers,       "  can        you 

"Hoi  "  said  Arthur, 
quite  indignantly;  "  I 
should  think  I  ought 
to.  Fred  can  write,  and 
he  is  only  a  little  boy." 

Fred  looked  up  at  Ar- 
thur to  see  if  Arthur 
really  was  so  much  big- 
ger than  himself  as  his 
talk  indicated. 

"  Can  you  keep 
books?"  continued   Mr. 


^ 


"  Yes, 


I    hav 


studied    book-keeping." 

"  Well,  we'll   appoint 

you  book-keeper.   In  the 

box   in   the  shanty  is  a 

I   Jb/MJ>flt«fi  blank  book.  On  the  page 


where  t  have  set  down  the  date  on  which  we 
commenced  to  drive  pipe,  you  may  set  down 
the  date  of  this  day  that  we  struck  bed-rock, 
and  the  number  of  feet  of  pipe." 

Arthur  did  so;  and  he  kept  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  each  step  of  the  work,  describing  the 
kind  of  rock  thej-  met,  and  the  depth  at  which 
they  found  anything  peculiar.  The  pipe  being 
down  to  the  rock,  the  ram  was  taken  down, 
and  the  slides  torn  away.  The  earth  was  now 
cleaned  out  of  the  pipe,  and  the  driliing-toolB 
brought  in.  At  first  the  hole  was  not  deep 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  tools,  but  they  soon 
drilled,  with  part  of  them,  deep  enough  to  ad- 
mit all ;  then  the  work  proceeded  faster. 

First,  a  forked  iron,  called  the  Jtep*-Secktf, 
was  fastened  over  and  araund  the  end  of  the 
drill-rope.  The  rope-socket  had  a  thread  cut 
on  (he  lower  end.  On  this  was  screwed  a, 
ponderous  iron  bar  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  feet  in  length,  called  the 
Sinktr^Bar.     fSee  preceding  column.) 

"  Now   bring  on  the  jars,"  aaid 
the  foreman. 

Fred  immediately  thought  of  his 
mother's  preserves,  and  anticipated 
something  nice  to  est.  Instead  of 
that,  the  men  screwed  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sinker-bar  a  heavy 
machine  that  looked  like  two  loops 
or  links  out  of  an  immense  chain. 
They  were  forged  of  two  inch 
square  steel ;  the  slit  in  the  loops 
was  abouc  two  feet  long  and  two 
inches  wide.  They  were  inter- 
locked, as  in  a  chain,  and  on  the 
free  end  of  each  was  the  necossrjr 
,^  thread  for   screwing    into 

E.  the  other  tools. 

H  On  the  lower  end  of  the 

JJ>  jars,  as  they  hung  by  fhe 

B  rope,     was     screwed     the 

^  greatest  piece  yet.     It   is 

twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
of  the  same  thickness  as 
the  sinker-bar.  It  needed 
a  good  many  men  to  carry 
it.  They  call  it  the  .^K^r^ 
Stem. 

"  Now."  said  Mr.  Bow- 
ers, "  we'll  put  on  the 
Centre-Bil,  and  down  she 
goes." 

The    Bil    ia    three   fleet 

long,  flattened   and  made 

sharp  and  hard  at  the  end. 

The  boys  called  the  tools 

over  in  their  order;  Rope-     f  ft 
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■ockct,    Sinker^bar,   J«r«,    Anger-Stem,   and 
CeoEra-bit-    When    Ihe^    were    nil  on,   they 
retched  from  the  floor  of  the  derrick  to  the 
pulkj  si   the    top.     Each  joint  was  Ecrewed 
Y«rj  light  wilh   two  monstrous  wrenches,  to 
thtl  Ihej  might  not  work  apart  in  the  well. 
"Why  are  they  made  so  long?"  asked  Fred. 
"To  get  weight  to  force  the  bit  down.    We 
ouit  have  them  any  thicker  than  two  and  a 
half  inche*.  and  «o  we  gel  the  weight  in  the 
Itngth." 
"How  much  do  they  weigh?" 
"About  fifteen  hundred  pounds." 

A  very  curious  machine  was 
DOW  attached  by  a  simple  rod 
to  the  end  of  the  working- 
beam  over  the  well.  It  is 
called  a  Tttaftr- Screw.  It 
had  a  square  ioop  to  fit  over 
the  end  of  the  working-beam. 
A  screw  three  feet  long  worked 
in  a  thin  iron  frame,  through 
a  nut  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame;  the  screw  is  turned 
the  frame,  and  thus  raised 
lowered,  by  means  of  a  handle 
in  the  head  of  it. ,  Hanging 
from  the  head  of  the  screw 
5  H|  were  two  links  and  a  clamp, 

I  H  operated   by   a  eet-scrfaw,   by 

which  the  temper-screw  e 
be  securely  clamped  and  fne- 
tened  on  the  drill-rope  at 

The  boys  quickly  saw  how 
all  thit  was  operated, 
lever  that  held  the  bull-wheel 
ttationarj  was  raised,  and  the 
drilling  tools  began  to  descend 
rapidly  into  the  well,  un 
ing  the  cable  very  fast; 
of  tlie  men  held  a  brake  hard 
ag^nst  the  face  of  the  bull' 
wheel  to  regulate  the  speed.  When  all  thi 
tools  had  passed  down,  so  that  the  hit  was 
□ear  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  bull-wheel 
was  stopped  by  means  of  the  brake,  and  the 
temper-screw  clamps  fastened  to  the  cable. 
Now  the  tools  hung  on  the  tcmper-ecrew  and 
working-beam,  instead  of  on  the  bull-wheel ; 
considerable  slack  of  the  cable  was  pulled 
down,  and  coiled  upon  the  floor,  and  left 
hanging  below  the  temper-«crew. 

As  soon  as  the  engine  was  set  in  motion, 
the  working-beam  began  to  rock  and  work 
the  tools  up  and  down  in  the  tube  about 
thirty  times  a  minute,  notwithstanding  they 
weighed  nearly  a  ton.    One  of  the  workmen 
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climbed  up  on  a  tall  stool  to  regulate  the 
drill. 

'•  Is  it  boring  now?"  asked  Arthur. 

"No;  the  bit  doesn't  cut  the  rock,  but  I 
wilt  soon  make  it  strike;  "  and  he  commenced 
to  lower  the  tools  by  turning  down  the  tem- 
per-screw. 

"  Now  it  strikes,"  said  he,  presently.  But 
he  still  kept  turning  down  the  temper-screw. 
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Then  vrhy  do  you  turn  it  down  any  more  ?  " 
asked  Arthur,  anxiously. 

**So  the  jars  will  work,"  he  replied;  "I 
must  have  slack  enough  so  the  upper  jar  will 
slide  down  about  six  inches  into  the  lower 
one;  then  on  the  upward  motion  the  jars 
come  together  with  a  heavy  blow.  This  starts 
the  drill  loose.  It  would  wedge  in  every  time, 
if  it  was  not  knocked  loose  by  the  blow  of  the 
jars.  No  power  could  be  relied  on  to  draw  it 
out  by  steady  pulling." 

"  O,'*  cried  Fred,  clapping  his  hands;  **  now 
I  see ;  you  call  them  jars  because  they  jar  the 
tools  loose.*' 

**  Exactly,"  replied  the  driller; 
'*  and  I  can  make  it  jar  as  much 
or  as  little  as  I  please  with  the 
temper-screw." 

"Ah,"  said  Arthur,  briskly; 
"  don't  you  see,  Freddy,  they 
call  it  a  temper-screw  because  it 
temfers  the  stroke  of  the  drill 
going  down,  and  the  stroke  of 
the  jars  coming  up." 

"  I  can  feel  the  jar  on  the  rope, 
and  know  how  much  jar  I  have 
on,"  said  the  driller. 

The  boys  put  their  hands  on 
the  rope,  and  could  feel  distinctly 
the  concussion  of  the  jars  in  the 
well.  They  could  also  feel  it  on 
the  other  end  of  the  working- 
beam  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  pitman. 

The  driller  kept  turning  the 
drill-rope  so  the  bit  would  not 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place, 
and  thus  worked  the  hole  out 
nearly  round.  As  fast  as  the 
well  deepened  he  lowered  the 
drill,  keeping  the  same  amount 
of  jar. 

There  was  water  in  the  well 
several  feet  deep,  which  kept  the 
drill  cool  as  it  worked. 

"  I  know  what  that  is  for,"  said 
Arthur;  "so  the  drill  will  not 
heat,   lose  its   temper,    and  get 

soft." 

"Drills  are  like    boys,"  said 

uncle  Charley;    "they  are   not 

good  for  much  if  they  lose  their 

temper." 

The  bit  having  now  worked  its 

way  into  the  rock  the  length  of 

the  temper-screw,  it  had  to  stop. 

The  temper-screw  clamp  taken 

StvtAFuuvp   off  the  drill-rope,  the  bull-wheel 


was  set  in  motion  again,  and  the  tools  drawn 
out  of  the  well.  They  were  left  hanging  on 
the  drill-rope,  being  drawn  one  side,  out  of 
the  way,  by  a  cord  tied  to  the  side  of  the  der- 
rick. 

"  Now  for  the  sand-pump  to  bring  up  the 
chips,"  said  Mr.  Bowers. 

The  Sand-Pump  is  a  cylinder,  usually  made 
of  galvanized  iron,  three  inches  inside  diam- 
eter and  eight  feet  long,  with  a  valve  at  the 
lower  end  and  a  bale  at  the  upper  end.  This 
bale  was  hung  on  a  hook  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  smaller  rope,  which  went  over  a  pulley  at 
the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  coiled  around  the 
sand-pump  reel. 

As  the  sand-pump  descended  in  the  well  the 
rope  uncoiled  very  fast.  When  it  reached  bot- 
tom, one  of  the  men  took  hold  of  the  rope,  and 
churned  it  up  and  down,  to  fill  it  with  chips 
through  the  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  pump. 

Arthur  now  took  hold  of  the  lever  that 
moved  the  reel,  and  brought  the  friction-pul- 
ley up  hard  against  the  bull-wheel.  The  reel 
commenced  to  re-wind  the  rope,  and  the  sand* 
pump  quickly  came  up  —  not  full  of  "chips" 
of  wood,  as  Fred  had  expected  —  but  of  water 
thick  with  mud  and  sand,  made  of  pulverized 
rock.  It  was  sent  down  again  and  again,  until 
the  mud  was  all  out. 

Then  the  centre-bit  was  taken  off  the  auger- 
stem,  and  a  reamer  screwed  on  in  place  of  it. 
The  cutting  end  of  the  reamer  is  round,  with 
two  notches  in  it  like  teeth.  This  is  to  smooth 
off  and  round  the  irregular  hole  left  by  the  bit. 

The  reamer  was  worked  as  the  bit  had  been 
until  it  had  finished  off  the  well  as  far  down 
as  the  bit  had  cut.  Then  the  sand-pump  took 
out  the  chips  of  the  reamer,  and  they  were 
ready  to  make  another  advance  downward 
with  the  bit. 

So  they  went  on,  drilling  and  sand-pump- 
ing, never  stopping,  night  or  day  —  unless 
something  was  wrong  wfth  the  machinery. 
Three  times  the  tools  got  "  stuck  "  in  the  rock, 
and  once  the  drill-rope  broke,  and  left  the  tools 
in  the  well. 

One  day  Mr.  Bowers  came  out  of  the  der- 
rick, and  ^aid,  "  We  have  got  to  go  fishing." 

"  O,  goodey  ! "  cried  Fred ;  "  I  speak  to  go." 

He  soon  found  they  had  got  to  fish  the  tools 
out  of  the  well.  They  did  this  with  an  iron 
that  had  strong  barbs  or  teeth  on  it,  to  run 
down  beside  the  rope-socket  in  the  well,  and 
hook  over  it,  and  thus  bring  it  up,  with  the 
tools  after  it.  At  one  time  they  fastened  to 
one  piece,  and  unscrewed  it  and  brought  it 
up;  then  they  ran  an  extra  pair  of  jars  down, 
screwed  on  the  top  of  the  sinker-bar,  and  then 
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jarred  all  the  tools  loose,  and  brought  them 
op.  Little  stones  got  loose,  rnttled  down,  and 
wedged  in  between  the  tools  and  the  rock,  and 
this  was  one  cause  of  the  stoppage.  Some- 
times, the  boys  were  told,  men  work  for  weeks, 
and  then  can*t  get  the  tools  out,  and  have  to 
abandon  the  well,  and  lose  all  they  have  done, 
and  their  tools  besides. 

Arthur  wrote  down  the  number  of  feet  they 
drilled  each  day.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 
When  they  got  down  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  they  struck  the  first  sand- 
rock.  This  was  white,  and  very  hard,  so  that 
they  progressed  only  six  or  eight  feet  in  a  day. 
But  this  was  only  nine  feet  thick,  so  that  they 
were  soon  through  it,  and  in  the  softer  shale- 
rock  again. 

Occasionally  the  tools  had  to  be  sharpened 
and  tempered  over  again. 

Another  thing  that  Arthur  learned  was  how 
to  regulate  the  engine.  He  soon  was  able 
to  start  or  stop  it  by  turning  the  throttle- 
valve;  he  could  tell  when  the  water  was  right 
in  the  boiler  by  the  try-cocks,  and  knew  when 
there  was  steam  enough  by  the  steam-gauge. 
Arthur  got  so  familiar  with  these  things  that 
he  proposed  to  the  engineer  to  take  the  whole 
charge  of  the  engine,  and  let  the  engineer 
have  only  the  fires  to  attend  to.  To  this  the 
engineer  gravely  assented,  and  Arthur  was  in- 
stalled on  a  stool,  where  he  could  reach  the 
throttle-valve. 

Fred  knew  how  to  make  paper  windmills, 
lie  made  a  large  number,  and  fastened  them 
all  along  the  working-beam.  The  motion  of 
the  beam  made  wind  enough  to  drive  the  mills. 
Fred's  flag  and  windmills  gave  the  **  rig  "  quite 
a  fantastic  appearance;  everybody  noticed 
them,  and  soon  began  to  call  that  the  '*  Flag- 
and-Windmill  Well,"  and  this  was  the  name  it 
was  known  by  ever  afterwards. 

Fred  and  Arthur  made  themselves  so  useful, 
and  became  such  favorites  with  the  men,  that 
one  day  Mr.  Bowers  told  uncle  Charley  that 
be  thought  the  boys  ought  to  be  given  an  in- 
terest in  the  well.  Uncle  Charley  smiled,  and 
said,  "Well,  I  will  give  Arthur  the  first  ten 
and  Fred  the  second  ten  barrels  over  each 
five  hundred  per  day."  At  this  the  men  all 
laughed;  as  no  well  on  that  tract  had  yet 
gone  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  they 
thought  uncle  Charley's  offer  rather  a  joke  on 
the  boys.  One  of  the  men  asked  Fred  how 
much  he  would  take  for  a  sixteenth  of  his  in- 
terest. It  proved  something  better  than  a 
joke,  however,  in  the  end. 
One  day,  aAer  they  had  gone  below  the  first 
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sand-rock,  the  boys  saw  bubbles  floating  on 
the  water,  and  mud  emptied  from  the  sand- 
pump.  **  Hallo!"  cried  Fred;  "have  you 
struck  soap-suds?" 

The  men  said  they  had  often  heard  of  soap- 
mines,  but  never  saw  anything  nearer  it  than 
60Rp^sfo»e  in  a  well,  and  added  that  the  bub- 
bles were  gas  from  oil  veins. 

Mr.  Bowers  asked  if  they  saw  anything  else 
on  the  water.  Fred  said  he  saw  some  green 
paint. 

".That  is  i>i7,"  said  Mr.  Bowers. 
"  Hurrah  I  we've  struck  oil  1 "  shouted  the 
boys ;  and,  without  waiting  to  hear  more,  they 
rushed  away  to  tell  the  operators  at  the  neigh- 
boring wells,  some  of  whom  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  "  Flag-and-Windmill  Well" 
would  never  produce  anything  3///  flags  and 
windmills  —  not  even  gas  enough  to  blow 
them. 

Some  of  these  men  tried  to  buy  the  boys* 
interest  in  the  oil  they  were  crowing  over,  but 
the  boys  positively'  declined  to  name  a  price. 

They  soon  found,  however,  that  all  gas  and 
oil  found  above  the  "third  sand"  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  and  only  constitutes  what 
oil-men  call  "a  show." 

At  the  depth  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
they  struck  the  second  sand,  ten  feet  thick,  and 
then  the  pump  came  up  nearly  full  of  oil. 

When  they  had  gone  down  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  they  reached  the  third  sand.  This 
rock  consists  of  many  little  white  pebbles, 
from  a  very  small  size  to  as  large  as  a  pea. 
Fred  said  these  pebbles,  mixed  with  the  dark 
oil,  looked  like  pea-nut  candy.  The  rock  was 
very  hard,  which  the  men  said  indicated  that 
good  oil  would  be  found  there,  if  any.  The 
drill  went  down  slowly;  gas  puffed  and  whit- 
tled in  the  well,  and  the  sand-pump  brought 
out  more  and  more  stronger  "  shows"  every 
time.  Uncle  Charley  and  their  father  were 
there  all  the  time  now,  night  and  day,  and 
drillers  were  constantly  coming  from  other 
wells  to  see  what  encouragement  there  was 
for  them. 

Uncle  Charley  directed  the  men  to  keep 
their  lanterns  at  a  distance  from  the  hole,  and 
ordered  pails  of  water  to  be  constantly  stand- 
ing in  the  engine-house. 

"What  is  that  for?"  the  boys  asked* 

"  So  the  gas  shall  not  take  fire,"  said  their 
uncle.  "  Sometimes  the  drill  opens  a  cavern 
filled  with  gas  and  oil,  and  they  rush  up  sud- 
denly ;  if  the  gas  takes  fire,  and  the  oil  catches, 
there  is  no  stopping  it.  A  few  years  ago^ai 
well  commenced  to  spout,  and  the  gas  spread 
so  that  it  took  fire  from  the  fire-box  of  an 
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engine  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant,  be- 
fore the  men  could  run  there  to  put  the  fire 
out.  The  gas  and  oil  filled  the  air  so  sudden- 
ly with  flames  that  thirty  men  were  burned  to 
death.  It  was  several  days  before  the  fire 
could  be  put  out.  On  the  Alleghany  there  is 
a  well  which  has  been  burning  six  or  seven 
years;  it  lights  up  all  the  country  round." 

Slowly  they  worked  through  the  third  sand. 
Fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty- 
five,  thirty-six,  thirty-seven  feet,  Arthur  had 
put  down  in  his  ''  log-book."  He  was  writing 
this  when  he  heard  Mr.  Bowers  shout,  — 

"  Ske  don  t  jar  I    SAe's  struck  I  " 

Arthur  ran  into  the  derrick.  The  drill  rose 
and  fell  without  striking  bottom.  It  was  play- 
ing in  a  cavify.  The  men  instantly  ran  to  put 
out  the  fire  under  the  boiler;  all  pipes  and 
cigars  were  ordered  out  A  nojse  came  from 
the  well  like  wind  rushing  through  a  knot- 
hole. 

The  news  of  the  strike  had  spread,  ahd 
hundreds  of  excited  men  were  hurrying  to 
the  *'  Flag-and-Windmill  Well."  Fred  and 
Arthur  climbed  a  little  way  up  the  ladder  of 
the  derrick  to  see.  A  good  many  men  also 
f»tood  on  the  cross-pieces  and  braces  of  the 
derrick,  to  get  a  better  view  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  tools  should  be  drawn. 

'*  Have  you  got  steam  enough  lett  to  raise 
the  tools?"  shouted  Mr.  Bowers. 

"  I  guess  so,"  responded  the  engineer. 

But  they  didn't  need  the  steam,  for  the  bull- 
wheel  had  but  fairly  commenced  to  wind  the 
tools  up,  when  the  cable  suddenly  ran  slack, 
and  the  bull-wheel,  relieved  of  the  weight  of 
the  tools,  spun  round  like  a  top. 

Uncle  Charley,  pale  with  excitement,  cried, 
loudly,  "  Look  out,  look  out,  men  1  The  tools 
are  coming  up  alone." 

The  men  all  ran  out  of  the  derrick;  the 
boys  jumped  off  the  ladder,  and  ran  with 
them. 

They  had  hardly  got  down  before  the  tools 
•hot  up  out  of  the  well,  as  if  discharged  from 
a  mortar,  sending  the  pulley-wheel  spinning 
high  above  the  derrick  top.  A  loud  report, 
like  that  of  a  columbiad,  followed,  with  a  con- 
cuasion  which  shook  the  ground  as  if  by  an 
earthquake,  and  knocked  some  of  the  nearest 
men  prostrate. 

A  stream  of  water,  gas,  and  oil,  the  full  size 
of  the  hole,  spouted  up  nearly  to  the  top  of 
Ufto  derrick,  with  a  roar  louder  than  steam 
from  the  'scape-pipe  of  a  steamer.  The  roof 
of  the  shed  was  blown  away,  the  boards  flying 
like  leaves  in  a  gale. 

Men  ran  quickly  to  put  out  the  fires  at  all 


the  wells  and  shanties  near.  Oil  and  water 
were  now  running  down  the  hill-side  in  little 
torrents.  Other  men  began  with  shovels  to 
throw  up  a  dam  to  stop  the  oil.  The  roar  of 
the  well  and  the  shouts  of  the  men  made 
great  confusion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement,  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  Arthur  and  Fred,  boy- 
like, were  perfectly  cool.  Arthur  crowded  his 
way  forward  to  where  his  uncle  was  working 
as  if  for  dear  life,  under  a  fountain  of  water 
and  oil,  and,  after  much  eflbrt,  succeeded  in 
attracting  his  attention.  And  this  was  what 
he  shouted :  — 

"  Uncle  Charley,  uncle  Charley !  Will  you 
tell  us  as  soon  as  your  five  hundred  barrels 
have  got  out,  'cause  Fred  and  I  want  to  build 
a  dam  to  catch  our  oil  I " 

The  men  all  laughed  at  Arthur's  prompt- 
ness to  look  after  his  interest,  and  said,  ''  That 
boy  will  make  a  great '  operator '  one  of  these 
days." 

*'I  guess  your  interest  will  be  good  for 
something,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Borers;  "for 
the  Flag-and-Windmill  Well  is  good  for  omg 
tkousaud  barrels  a  day,  at  least,** 

•*  Then  we'll  get  twenty  barrels  apiece  each 
day,"  said  Arthur  to  Fred.  "Ain't  you  glad 
we  dug  the  well  now,  Fred?" 

[DO  BS  ooirnxuso.3 


Dr.  Parr,  the  eminent  English  critic 

(died  1835),  was  on  a  par  with  some  men  of 
our  day  in  point  of  handwriting.  He  once 
sent  a  note  to  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
to  say  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  and 
would  sup  with  him  that  night,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  two  eggs  —  so  the  words  were 
read  —  got  ready  for  his  supper.  But  when 
he  arrived,  and  the  eggs  were  served  up  in 
due  form,  the  hungry  doctor  flew  into  a  vio- 
lent passion.  Instead  ff  eggs  he  had  written 
lobsters.  ^ 

m 

—  A  TRUB  genius  may  prove  a  public 
benefactor,  but  he  rarely  blesses  a  home. 
Michael  Angelo,  Boyle,  Newton,  Locke, 
Shenstone,  Swift,  Pope,  Cowper,  Voltaire, 
Thomson,  Leibnitz,  Hobbes,  Adam  Smith, 
Akenside,  Arbuthnot,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Gay, 
Lamb,  Washington  Irving,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  were  never  married. 
Their  genius  was  all-absorbing. 

Nature  makes  many  of  her  gifts  ben- 
efits by  causing  us  to  want  them.  She  delays 
that  we  may  desire  her;  she  hastens  that  we 
may  not  weary  of  her. 
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OOLLEOE  HED. 


AV   OFXEBA. 


BY  M.  T.   CALDOR. 


AIRS. 


Hippr  Greeting 

CapOuaJcBloL 

I  want  to  be  aa  Angd. 

Annie  Laurie.    Stiver  BA 

HoBKwani  Boood. 

SparkHng and  Bright  AwuT' 

kam  Sang  Bp0k,  p.  75. 
MidD«bt  Hoar.  SOvtrBeU, 

liLieDale.    GoUUn  H^rtatk, 

Last  Reie  of  Sununer.  O 
AmiMm  Glet  Boek^  pi  51. 

▼iMn  the  Swallowt  bome- 
wanl  fly.    Geidtn  Wremtk, 


Cbristinan  Carol  SUottBat^ 

p.  Ufi. 
Driven  from  Home.   BaOad. 
Dearest  May. 
FewDayi.    Gdden  IVtwik, 

p.  nis. 
Twilight  Dew«.    CobamHan 

GletBotk,  p.  18a. 
Li£e  on  the  Ocean  Wairo.    Ce- 

htmiioH  Glee  Book^  p.  aoa 
Forgive    and    Forget     Tke 

Crteihift  p.  34. 
Kathleen  Mavouxneen.    Sil- 
ver Bell^  pL  94. 
Home,  Sweet  Home.   Odeem^ 

p.  78- 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Grby. 

Ned  and  Job,  hh  Sons. 

Walter  Thorbau. 

Landlord. 

Pat  Malot. 

Tkree  Gemilemen/or  Sleighing  Scent, 

Mrs.  Grby. 

Gracb,  ker  Daughter, 

Cora,  Ned*s  Sweetheart* 

Biddy  Shibn. 

Two  other  Ladies  in  Sleighing  Scene. 

ScKMB  L  —  Familj  Room,  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grby,  son  Job,  and  daughter 
Gracb,  at  their  work,  or  books,  sitting 
around  the  table.    Father  reading  paper. 

A  ir,     *'  Happy  greeting  to  alL" 
Father.   O,  children,  be  quiet!  and  listen, 
mj  dear; 
The  paper  gives  news  that  you'll  joyfblly  hear; 
The  college  Its  prizes  has  given  to-day, 
And  first  on  the  list  it  one  Edward  M*  Grey. 

AU.  Joyful  tidings  to  all,  to  all  I 
Jojfiil  tidings,  joyful  tidings,  joyful  tidings 
to  all. 
Mother.  Dear  Edward!    Though  thankful 
and  glad  he  must  be, 
Hot  half  so  relieved,  nor  so  happy  as  we. 
ni  own  my  misgivings  have  ibllowed  him 

there, 
Temptations  so  thickly  those  pathways  insnaire. 

All.  Joyful  tidings,  &c« 

EnUr  Cora.    Gracb  risos  to  meet  her. 

Graco.   And  here  comes  dear  Cora.      O, 
Corm,  such  news! 
You're  first  to  receive  it,  as  Edward  would 
choose« 


He's  won  the  first  prize  at  the  college  —  our 

Ned. 
The  paper  to-night  has  the  glad  tidings  sped. 

All.  Joyful  tidings,  &c. 

Cora,  I  heartily  share  in  your  pleasure,  dear 
Grace. 
I  knew  he'd  be  victor,  whatever  the  race. 
yoe.  Ah,  ha !  shy  Miss  Cora.    Ned  pays  me 
right  well 
When  that  pretty  speech  unto  him  I  shall  tell. 

Pretty  speech  I  shall  tell,  &c. 

Enter  Pat,  with  a  letter.  Bihdy  follows  be- 
hind^ and  snatches  it  away  from  him.  Pat 
turns,  shahes  his  fat  at  her,  and  sings,  — 

Air.   **  Captain  Jenki." 

I'm  Pat  Maloy,  the  man  of  work, 

Be  jabers,  sure.    I  never  shirk ; 

Give  the  letther  here  in  tlie  shake  of  a  quirk. 

Without  a  word  of  your  blarney. 

{fie  snatches  vainly  at  the  letter.) 

Biddy.  And  I'm  Biddy  Shien,  from  the  town 
of  Cork, 
At  likes  of  ye  not  afraid  to  walk ; 
Meselfs  the  one  —  so  hold  your  talk^ 
To  bring  the  word  of  the  darlint. 

Pat  {the  chorus).  But  the  post-boy  said,  I 
must  give  meself. 
Must  give  meself,  must  give  meself. 
The  post-boy  said,  I  must  give  meself 
The  letther  to  the  master. 

Biddy.  Be  off  with  ye,  for  a  big  spalpeeir; 
It's  Master  Ned's,  and  sure  he'll  mean 
Meself  should  bring  his  letther  in. 

{Both  shout  out  last  line.) 
Here,  marm,  is  word  from  the  darlint ! 

Mrs.  Grby  takes  the  letter,  glances  at  it,  and 
gives  it  to  her  husband,  who  opens  it,  an4 
reads.     Then  sings,  — 

Air.  "IwanttoboanA]«eL" 

Here's  more  thafs  sure  to  please  you; 

Ned's  coming  home  to  stay. 
He  says  he  longs  to  tease  yoo 

With  his  vacation  play. 
He  brings  a  pleasant  fellow, 

A  college  pet  and  chum. 
And  asks,  ''Are  apples  mellow?" 

And,  "When  will  Cora  come?' 

Grace  {clapping hands). 

Ned's  coming,  yes,  he*s  coming! 
What  splendid  times  we'll  see  I 
Joe  {snapping fingers), 

O,  jolly !  ain't  it  jolly  1 
What  fun  there's  sure  to  be  I 

{Knoehing  hoard  without,    Biddy  slaps  Pat 

on  the  shoulder.) 
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Whist  I  don't  ycr  hear  the  knocking? 

You're  daft,  as  well  as  green. 
Ye'll  show  your  sinse  unlocking 

To  let  the  stranger  in. 

Pat  goes  outy  returning  instantly^  followed  by 
Ned  and  his  friend.  While  Ned  is  shaking 
kandsy  Biddy,  showing  signs  of  chagrin, 
tffhisks  her  afron  violently ^  and  sings,  — 

Biddy,    Och,  murther,  what  a  ninny  I 
Meself  for  Ned  had  gone, 
I'd  got  perhaps  a  guinea, 
He's  been  away  so  long. 

Pat  (Jaughing),  A  ninny,  yes,  a  ninny, 
Faith,  that's  the  likes  of  ye  I 
The  smartness  of  Miss  Biddy 
All  craythurs  laugh  to  see. 

[Bneunt  Pat  aiyc/ Biddy,  carrying  out  the good^ 
humored  quarrel  in  gestures* 

Air,   "  Annie  Laurie. '* 

Ned,  I  tell  you  now,  a  fellow 

Finds  this  a  welcome  sight  I 
And  'twould  be  enough  to  mellow 
The  sternest  anchorite. 

Ned  {chorus).  Away  with  books  and  care ; 
To  home  delights  I  yield. 
For  a  jolly  winter's  frolic 
My  heart  and  feet  are  steeled. 

Ned,  I  bring  a  comrade  to  you ; 

You'll  welcome  him  I  know. 
My  chum,  this  Walter  Thoreau, 
As  college  records  show. 
What  ho!  for  skate  and  bell! 

A  mad  and  merry  time. 
You'll  share  my  sleigh,  Miss  Cora, 
And  sing  the  jingling  rhyme. 

[Tkey  all  welcome  Walter  by  their  gestures,) 

Walter  Thoreau,   I  too  am  quite  delighted 

To  share  this  welcome  home ; 
Though  still  I  feel  benighted, 
So  far  from  mine  I  roam. 
Thanks  for  your  welcome  kind; 
I'll  help  you  speed  the  hours. 
And,  with  jest,  and  song,  and  sleigh-bell, 
Who'll  miss  the  summer's  flowers? 

Father,   'TIS  very  well,  my  students; 

This  frolic  you  have  earned. 
But  take  care  that  pleasure's  gladness 

Is  ne'er  to  folly  turned. 

{All  young  folks  in  chorus,) 

O,  no,  no  fear  of  that. 
For  if  our  bells  we  bear. 

They  shall  ring  on  Dobbin's  harness. 
Not  cap  of  Folly's  wear. 

iCurtaiu  falls. 


Scene   II.  —  Walter  Thoreau,  alone,  at 

the  Inn. 

A  ir,    "  Homeward  Bonnd. " 

Walter,  I  am  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
wrath ; 

Who  blameth  me,  blameth  me  ? 
Here  has  this  Ned  thrust  me  forth  from  the 
path 

I  aimed  to  see,  aimed  to  see. 
Earnest  I  strove  for  the  rank  and  the  prize ; 

Ousted  from  both  by  this  paragon  trim, 
Now  I  discover  fair  CJora  has  eyes 
.    Alone  for  him,  only  him. 

Weary  enough  have  I  grown  of  his  praisie. 

This  college  boast,  petted  son ; 
Sick  of  his  grace,  and  his  high-sounding  ways* 

I  wish  his  race  —  wish  it  run  I 
Ha,  I  can  tempt  him !  he's  easily  turned. 

Wine  is  the  goddess  has  ruin  prepared ; 
Once  in  his  veins  has  its  poison  but  burned. 

He's  safely  snared,  safely  snared. 

Enter  Landlord,  with  a  tray  in  bis  hand. 
Air,    "SparUing  and  Bright" 
Walter,  Cobweb  bedight,  landlord,  saj  to- 
night. 
What  your  cellar  holds  in  gloaming? 

Landlord,   Like  jewels  bright,  in  flashing 

light. 
Shall  beaded  wine  be  foaming. 

Both,  Then  we'll  be  gny,  while  yet  we  may; 

The  sleighs  are  soon  arriving. 
Hark !  listen  the  lay  the  bells  chime  away  I 

Be  sure  'tis  Ned  that's  driving. 

{Sounds  without  of  jingling  bells,  cracking 
whips,  and  song  —  same  air.  All  sing  with- 
out.) 

Sparkling  and  bright,  in  the  rich  moonlight. 

Lie  the  snow-wreaths  pure  before  us ; 
Merry  and  light  to  gladsome  night 
Sound  bells  that  jingle  o'er  us. 
O,  then  be  gay,  while  yet  we  may  I 

O'er  silver  sheen  thus  flying. 
Who'd  envy  the  fay,  as  they  skim  away? 
For  wings  who'd  think  of  sighing? 

The  merry  couples  come  bounding  into  ika 
Inn,  and  when  there,  in  a  careless  groups 
repeat  last  song,  **  Sparkling,"  ^c.  Land- 
lord and  Walter  advance  to  them. 

Air,    "Midnight  Hour.** 

Landlord  and   Walter,  We  welcome  you. 

The  banquet  waits. 
And  idly  hangs  the  fiddler's  bow. 
For  ladies  fair  yon  rooms  in  state 
A  mirror's  smiles  bestow. 
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AUginiUmen.  Then  haste  away,  and  re- 
appear, 
With  joyous  smiles,  to  grace  the  scene. 
The  banquet  waits,  the  hall  is  drear, 
Till  jou  again  are  seen. 

[^Exeuni  ladies  io  ike  dressings  room. 

Air.    *' Midnight  Hour." 

Walter.  And  now  I  know  you're  stiff  and 

chill, 
And  sadly  need  a  warming  glow. 
Here,  landlord,  all  the  glasses  fill 
With  ruby  nectar's  flow. 

(Lasdlord  J!lls  g-lasses.  Nbd  shakes  kis  keadf 
ttud  draws  back,     Tke  Landlord  sneers,) 

Walter,   For   shame,    Sir  Ned;     you   are 

afraid  ' 
The  old  man's  threat  —  the  apron-string  I 
0,  boys,  this  chicken  should  have  staid 
Safe  under  mother's  wing ! 

(NiD   reaches    hastily^   takes  tke  glass,   and 
drinks,  while  tke  otkers  clink  tkeirs,) 

Walter.  Now,  Ned,  I  know  you're   brave 
and  strong. 
As  college  boys  should  always  be. 

Ned  {vfitk  bravado),   O,  yes,  and  you  shall 
find,  ere  long, 
A  full-fledged  chick  I'll  be. 

{All  gentlemen  in  ckorns.) . 

Lefs  dritik  to  that;  we  pledge  his  health ; 

To  "  College  Ned  "  our  homage  pay. 
Here's  health,  and  joy,  and  much  of,  wealth 

To  "  College  Ned  "  to-day. 

Heinter  tke  girls. 
Air.    "LUlieDale." 
Cera.  O,  Grace,  dear  Grace,  I  cannot  see 
Yon  wine  cup  without  dread ! 

Grace  {in  answer).  But  Ned  was  taught,  at 
mother's  knee. 
What  madness  it  has  fed. 

(Tie/  cross  over,  and  stand,  one  on  each  side 
of  Nbd,  while  singing  chorus,) 

Grace  and  Cora,    O,  Edward,  dear  Edward, 
O,  Edward,  hear  I 
Leave  the  wine  cup's  blossom ; 
It  has  Upaa  power. 
O,  beware  of  its  deadly  cheer ! 

Walter  {from  behind)*  Come,  Ned,  old  hoy, 

come,  take  a  sip ; 
The  foaming  nectars  wait; 
The  kisses  rival  beauty's  lip.  * 
Come,  prove  your  man's  estate. 

{All  gentlemen  in  chorus.) 
Be  happy,  be  jolly,  be  free  and  bold. 
Prove  your  right  to  sever 


From  your  boyhood's  fetter, 
And  a  man's  independence  hold. 

Ned.   O,  it's  nonsense,  girls  I    You  need  not 

fear ; 
I  know  what  I  can  bear. 
Would  you  have  them  laughing  at  me  here? 
Come,  to  the  hall  repair. 

{All  on  tke  stage  Join  in  ckoruS') 

Come,  dancers!  come,  dancers!  ho,  dancers, 
come ! 
Now  the  gay  measures  sound 
To  the  light,  merry  round ; 
Let  the  old  roof  and  rafters  hum  I 

[^Exeunt  in  couples. 

Walter  Thoreau  returns  to  stage. 
Air.    **■  Last  Rose  of  Summer. *' 

Walter,  Tis  his  first  step  that's  downward ; 

Tis  all  that  I  ask. 
You  are  safe  now.  Sir  Edward, 

And  easy  my  task. 
To  the  spell  you  have  yielded ; 

You've  turned  from  the  right. 
From  the  friends  who'd  have  shielded 

Your  downfall,  to-night.     • 

Reenter  tke  Landlord  and  gentlemen.  The 
glasses  are  filled  again.  Tkey  kold  tkem  up 
togetker,  and  clink,  wkile  singing  once  more 
tke  ckorus,  — 

Be  happy,  be  jolly,  be  free  and  bold,  &c. 

ScENB  III.  —  The  Family  Room,  a  year  after- 
wards. Father  sitting,  stern  and  angry, 
with  folded  arms.  Grace  on  a  low  seat  by 
her  mother's  knee,  with  her  arms  crossed 
in  her  mother's  lap.  Jos  behind,  looking 
grieved  and  scared. 

A  ir.    *  *  When  the  Swallows  homeward  fly.  '* 
Motker.  Ah,  young  hearts  are  strangely  led  1 
Evil  spells  are  swiftly  sped. 
O,  forget  not  jealous  care 
Needs  the  young  soul  sins  insnare. 

(Grace  and  Jok  Join  in  ckorus.) 

Hear  our  plea.    O,  father,  hear! 
Be  not  harsh  with  Edwarjd  dear. 
Let  us  win  him  back  with  love. 
Edward,  dear  Edward,  still  is  your  son. 
Edward,  dear  Edward,  still  is  your  son. 

Grace.   O,  we  love  him,  father,  sol 
He  our  pride  a  year  ago. 
With  his  warm  and  tender  heart, 
Must  I  from  my  brother  part  ? 

{Motker  and  ]oKjoin  in  ckorus.) 

Hear  our  plea.    O,  father,  hear !  &c« 
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Father,  Cease  jour  foolish  pleading  now ; 
He  has  chosen  guilt  and  woe ; 
He  has  turned  from  home  and  right; 
Let  him  vanish  from  our  sight ! 

Do  you  think  my  outraged  heart 
Still* to  him  will  love  impart? 
He  no  longer  is  my  son. 
Ingrate  and  rebel)  no  longer  my  son. 
Ingrate  and  rebelt  no  longer  my  son* 

Bmt^r  Edward,  who  comes  forward^  sorrow- 
ful and  ashamed, 

O,  my  father,  you  are  right! 

All  unfit  to  meet  your  sight. 

I  have  sinned  against  you  all; 

Yet  once  more  for  pardon  call. 
O,  I  own  my  stumbling  feet  I 
They  have  shamed  the  midnight  street, 
And  my  soul  is  stained  with  sin. 
Pray  I,  yet  pray  I,  O,  take  me  in  I 
Pray  I,  yet  pray  I,  O,  take  me  in  1 

(Edward  kneels  at  his  father's  feet*    Mother 

and  Grace  bend  beside  him^  with  clasped 

hands.) 

Air.  "  ChriBtnas  CwoL'* 

Father.  No,  no,  no. 
In  vain  you  plead  for  pardon ; 
The  more  my  heart  you  harden. 

YouVe  lost  my  loving  trust; 
You  bow  my  head  in  shame 
Unto  the  very  dust. 
Shamefully,  shamefully  you  deceive. 
Riotous,  riotous,  home  you  leave ! 
Go  hence ;  no  more  we  know  you ! 

Go,  go,  go. 
Fill  out  your  wicked  measure. 
Who  might  have  been  our  treasure. 

Idle  to  regret  you  I 
No  more  is  here  your  place ; 
Show  not  to  these  your  face. 
Leave  us  to  forget  you. 
Shamefully,  shamefully  you  deceive,  &c. 

(Ned  riseSf  makes  a  despairing  gesture^  and 
stands  with  drooping  head.  The  mother  and 
sister  are  weeping.  Father  with  outstretched 
arm,  and  angry  frown.) 

[^Curtain  falls  on  the  tableau. 

Scene  IV.  —  At  Night.    Ned  alone  by  the 
roadside,  near  his  father's  house. 

Air.    "Driven  firom  Home." 

Here  in  the  cold  night,  outcast  and  lone, 
Wander  I  forth,  with  no  home  of  my  own, 
Wretched  and  heartsick.    O,  say,  can  it  be 
All  have  forgotten  who  once  cared  for  me  ? 
Yet  well  it  might  be  —  ay,  and  be  right 
Smile  of  my  mother,  you  haunt  me  to-night. 


Bitterly,  bitterly  have  I  atoned. 

O,  hear  me  now,  Father,  in  heaven  enthroned  I 

Chorus. 

Some  one  to  help  me,  but  one  to  bless ; 
A  word  to  strengthen  me,  the  least  caress. 
Fiercely  Td  wrestle  the  tempter  to  slay ; 
Earnest  I'd  strive,  and  would  cast  him  away. 

Scorned  by  the  prosperous,  fallen  low ; 
None  can  despise,  nor  such  fierce  taunts  throw 
As  my  own  wild  heart,  that  with  shrinking 

feels 
Guilt's  searing  brand,  as  my  forehead  it  sealx. 

Madman  ii^deed  I  what  blessings  were  mine  I 

Accursed  wiles  of  insidious  wine  I 

Bitterly,  bitterly  do  I  repent. 

And  yearn  for  the  blessings  so  lightly  spent. 

Some  one  to  help  me,  &c 

{He  folds  his  arms^  and  stands  despondent.) 

Enter  Walter,  nicely  dressed,  flourishing  his 

cane* 

Air.    "O,  dearest  May." 

Walter.  What,  College  Ned  ?  why,  is  it  you  ? 

Alone  in  the  cold  night. 
No  wonder  that  you're  looking  blue ; 

You  are  quite  a  sorry  sight. 
O,  College  Ned, 
What  dismal  hours  you've  led  I 
You  look  so  glum,  I'm  sure  you've  come 

To  last  of  dimes  to-night 

Pooh,  pooh,  old  boy,  you're  out  of  tune ; 

A  glass  will  set  you  right, 
And  make  you  brisk  as  bees  in  June, 
For  I'll  stand  the  treat  to-night. 
Come,  College  Ned, 
We'll  drown  out  fear  and  dread; 
We'll  laugh  and  sing,  our  glasses  ring. 
In  a  jolly  spree  to-night. 

ITheygo  out,  Walter  leading  Nbi>. 

Enter  Biddy  and  Pat,  looking  around  search- 

ingly. 

Air.    "FewDaya." 

Biddy.  I  thought  I  saw  our  Ned  out  here ; 

Och  Pat,  och  Patf 
He  looked  our  way,  as  if  in  fear ; 

O,  the  poor  boy  I 
*Tis  cruel  hard  the  master's  rule ; 

Och;  Pat,  och  Pat  I 
His  anger  sure  will  never  cool ; 

More  shame  for  that  1 

Chorus. 
You've  taxed  me  for  my  troth  plight ; 

Och  Pat,  ah  Pat! 
The  times  I  cannot  tell  right; 

Now  I'll  promise  flat. 
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Bring  our  Ned  back  to  his  mother; 

Yes,  Pat;  yes,  Pat; 
Give  poor  Grace  her  darlin*  brother; 

rU  be  yours,  Pat 

(^C&oru3  repeated,) 

Pat,  The  bargain,  faith,  is  made,  thin, 

Miss  Shien,  Miss  Shien. 
A  happy  man  I'll  be  whin 

The  poor  lad  I  find. 
Come,  we'll  sarch  the  whole  creation 

For  Ned,  poor  boy ! 
Thin  Biddy'll  take  her  station, 

Mis*  Pat  Maloy. 

{They  f  ass  off,  hand  in  hand.) 

Ned  cents  staggering  back  across  the  stage. 
At  the  rear  he  stumbles  and  falls  j  and  lies 
tkertyface  buried  in  his  hands.  Now  come 
in  Gracs  and  Cora,  dressed  for  the  street. 

Air,    "  Twilight  DenB.** 

Grace,  The  evening  air  is  sharp  and  chill. 

O,  Cora,  could  it  be 
Twas  Ned  thus  hovering  by  the  hill? 

Poor  Pat  was  sure  'twas  he. 
Alas  I  to  think  he  does  not  dare 

Come  home  to  his  poor  mother  I 
He  thinks  our  father's  wrath  we  share. 

O,  Ned,  my  darling  brother! 

(Nkd  lifts  his  headf  and  wrings  his  hands.') 
(She  hides  her  face  in  her  handkerchief) 

Cora,  Poor  little  Grace !  don't  weep,  I  pray. 

Though  deep  I  share  your  grief, 
Pve  made  my  mind  this  very  day 

To  try  to  find  relief. 
Your  father's  mandate  has  for  me 

No  weight  of  rightful  claim. 
It  cannot  be  un maidenly 

To  save  a  soul  from  shame. 

(Nkd  rises  om  his  elbow,  and  looks  at  her  wist- 
fully, but  falls  bach  when  Walter  enters.) 

I'll  search  for  Edward,  far  and  near ; 

He  was  so  good  and  true. 
Fm  sure  he'll  listen  to  me,  dear; 

1*11  bring  him  back  to  you. 
Ill  show  your  mother's  breaking  heart, 

ril  pray  upon  my  knees; 
ril  make  him  see  he  cannot  part 

From  hearts  so  true  as  these. 

Muter  Waltbr  Thorkau. 

Air,    "Lib  on  the  Ocean  WaTC." 
Walter,  Ah,  ha  I  now  my  task  is  done. 
Right  low  has  the  hero  slipped. 
My  revenge  is  neatly  won, 
For  there  lies  the  eagle,  clipped. 


Here  is  Grace,  and  Cora  fair. 

Why,  my  luck  is  brimming  o'er. 
I'll  show  to  the  ladies  fair 

The  pride  that  the  college  bore. 

(^Stepping  nearer,  he  points  to  the  prostrate 

figure,) 

Just  look ;  O,  my  ladies,  see 
What  lies  on  the  chilly  ground  I 

For  your  boasted  youth  is  he. 
Are  you  proud  to  know  he's  found? 

Chorus  —  Your  Ned,  your  Ned, 

Your  Ned,  the  darling,  found  I 
Your  Ned,  your  Ned, 
Your  Ned,  the  darling,  found  I 

(Grace  and  Cora  turn  to  look,  and  tkrow  out 
hands  in  excited  gesture  as  they  hurry  to  him, 
Cora  returns,  confronting  Walter  with 
pointing  finger, ) 

O,  this  is  the  tempter,  Grace; 

I  knew  all  the  while  'twas  he. 
I  read  in  his  wicked  face 

All  his  guilt  and  treachery. 
He  has  led  poor  Edward  on, 

With  a  serpent's  wily  power. 
O,  nobler  the  erring  son, 

E'en  now  in  this  direful  hour  I 

Grace  and  Cora,  Away  I  we  have  only  sooni 
For  heart  that  is  black  and  cold ! 
(Ned,  springing  up,  joins  in,) 
Ay,  and  this  shall  be  the  dawn 
Of  repentance  that  shall  hold. 
Away,  away  I 
Away!  we've  only  scorn. 
All  three.      Away,  away  I 

For  this  of  joy  the  dawn. 

Walter,  with  looks  of  baffled  rage,  retreats, 

Cora  and  Grace  cling  to  Ned,  with  joyful 

smiles,     Grace  runs  out,  and  returns  with  a 

coat  to  replace  his  tattered  jacket,  just  as  he 

finishes  first  verse  below. 

Air,  "Forgive  and  Foiget" 
Ned,  Forgive,  O,  forgive !  though  'tis  little 

deserving 
Of  mine  that  has  claim  on  your  kindness  to- 
night; 
But  I  heard,  ah,  I  heard  you  so  generous  serv- 
ing 
A  friend  who  had  fallen  so  low  in  your  sight. 
O,  forgive !    O,  forgive  I 
I  vow  now  to  live  — 
O,  hear  me,  ye  Heavens  1  renouncing  my  sin. 
Cora  and  Grace,   O,  joy,  Edward,  joy  I  Ah, 

how  watchful  is  Heaven, 
To  send  us  to  find  you,  this  beautiful  night  I 
We  are  sure  it  is  lasting,  this  penitence  given. 
And  certain  your  ways  will  be  guided  aright 
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O,  rejoice  and  be  glad  I 
Rejoice  and  be  glad  I 

All.  And  haste  to  the  mother,  so  lonely  and 
sad.  [  Curtain/alU, 

ScsNB  V.  —  And  last.    Mother,  alone,  in  the 

Family  Room. 

Air.    "  Kathleen  Mavourneen." 
Mother,  Edward,  my  darling,  my  heart  sure 

is  breaking; 
Your  voice  is  ringing  alwa}'  in  my  ear. 
O,  reckless  your  life,  and  the  fond  hopes  you're 
staking! 
Edward,  my  darling,  O,  couldst  thou  but 
hear! 
O,  hast  thou  forgotten  thine  innocence  heark- 
ened 
When  low  at  thy  bedside  bent  thy  mother 
her  knee? 
It  may  be  that  sin  has  most  wofully  darkened. 
But  still  thou  must  know  rise  petitions  for 
thee. 
It  may  be,  &c.     {Lasl  two  lines  repeat.) 

Enter  Father. 

Father,   Dear  wife,  you*re  pining.    I  know 

all  your  grieving, 

I  see  all  the  shadows  that  lurk  in  your  eye. 

Sad  visions  of  anguish  and  hardship  you're 

weaving; 

Edward,  your  first-born,  awakens  your  sigh. 

Ah,  now  I  confess  that  my  anger  was  cruel  1 

It  drove  him  the  farther  away  from  the  right. 

Forgive  the  harsh  judgment;  I'll  search  for 

your  jewel. 

And  set  it  once  more  where  'twill  shine  in 

the  light 

Forgive,  &c. 

Enter  Nbd,  with  Cora  and  Gracb  on  either 
side  ;  ]oE.  following"  noiselessly,  clapping-  his 
hands,  Pat  and  ^vdhy,  flourishing  hand- 
herchief  and  apron,  bring  up  the  rear, 
Ned  hneels  be/ore  his  mother's  chair. 

Air.    "Sweet  Home.*' 
Ned,   From  perils  and  wandering,  parents, 
I  come. 
And  I  ask  your  forgiveness,  and  O,  take  me 

home! 
I  call  on  the  skies,  that  recorded  my  vow ; 
No  longer  a  drunkard,  I'll  be  worthier  now. 
(Grace  and  Cora  join.) 
Say,  say,  dear,  dear  friends, 
Will  you  take  me  back? 
Will  you  take  me  back? 

Father.   O!  joyfully,  my  Edward;  and  not 
alone 
Shall  the  blame  fall  on  your  sin ;  a  harsh  will 
I've  shown. 


Let  all  be  forgot;  we'll  begin  now  anew, 
And  see  for  the  future  we're  faitliful  and  true. 
All  sing.   Ned,  Ned  dear,  dear  Ned, 
We  have  him  once  morel 
We  have  him  once  more. 

[  Curtain /alls. 


OHABADE. 

BY  AUNT  CARRIE. 

HIMALAYA  (Him-a  liar). 

Scene  I.  —  (First syllable,  HIM.)  —  An  old 
lady  can  be  seated  in  a  room  alone,  quietly 
knitting,  with  spectacles  on.  In  rushes  a  bevy 
of  girls,  all  talking  at  once,  exclaiming,  *'  O, 
mamma,  if  you  could  only  see  him  I "  and 
*' O,  aunt,  do  you  know  him?**  &c.,  &c. 
Finally  the  old  lady  can  throw  down  her 
knitting,  and  take  off  her  spectacles,  and  ex- 
claim, *■*■  Stop,  stop,  young  ladies ;  you  talk 
too  fasti  Pray  tell  me,  who  is  the  him  you 
are  talking  about?"  Before  the  curtain  falls, 
some  other  conversation  can  go  on  to  )*ewil- 
der  the  audience. 

Scene  II.  —  {Second  syllable.  A.)  -^  A 
schoolmistress  can  be  seated,  with  some  little 
children  for  scholars.  She  can  teach  them 
their  A  B  C's.  The  scholars  must  bungle 
over  the  A,  drawl  it  out,  or  ask  what  it  is. 
The  teacher  can  declare  that  **A  is  a  hard 
letter  to  learn,"  &c.,  &c. 

Scene  III.—  (Third  syllable,  LIAR,)-- 
The  same  schoolmistress  can  appear  alone  in 
her  school,  reading,  when  in  rushes  several 
boys,  each  accusing  the  other  of  being  a  liar. 
The  teacher  can  call  them  to  order,  request- 
ing each  boy  to  tell  his  story,  and  she  wi'l 
judge  who  is  the  liar. 

Scene  IV.  —  (  Whole  word,  HIMALA  YA,) 
—  One  gentleman  can  represent  a  traveller. 
A  party  of  ladies  can  be  seated  around  him, 
questioning  him  about  his  travels,  especially 
in  Asia.  He  can  give  an  account  of  hia 
ascending  Mount  Himalaya,  and  can  invent 
amusing  incidents. 

We  simply  give  a  few  suggestions  for  actinp 
this  word.  We  have  seen  this  word  so  well 
acted  as  to  interest  an  audience  over  an  hour. 


It  is  said  that  the  ermine,  as  an  ani- 
mal, is  so  pure  and  cleanly  that  it  knows  at 
once  when  the  least  spot  is  on  its  fur,  and  will 
almost  perish  rather  than  endure  one  apot. 
Therefore  wearing  the  ermine  is  considered 
symbolical  of  the  purity  of  English  judges, 
I  or  what  they  should  be. 


BEAVERS   AT    WORK. 
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MAN  wa>  not  the  firit  builder.  Long  be- 
Tore  housei,  or  tents,  or  butt,  were  built, 
Vrag  before  there  were  men  to  need  (belter, 
little  animals,  of  different  species,  made  their 
ingenious  dwellings,  u  well  adapted  for  their 
•»nl»  u  our  houses  are  for  our  real  or  fancied 

Long  before  man  built  datnt  across  rivers 
or  brooks,  besven,  with  wonderful  ingenu- 
itj,  made  their  dams,  which  have  remained 
br  generations,  until  large  trees  have  grown 
upon  them,  and  thej  have  become  permanent; 
ud  the/  have  set  examples  of  diligence,  per- 
severance, and  care  which  men  might  prolita- 
blj  imitate. 

In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  in 
marshy  localities,  or  wh^re  brooks  and  small 
rivers  Sow,  beaver  dams  or  beaver  meadows 
ire  numerous,  but  the  builders  are  gone.  The 
gradual  *' clearing"  of  the  country,  and  the 
Kal  of  the  hunters,  have  driven  them  north- 
ward and  westward,  until  now  they  are  very 
■carce,  and  evenunder  the  shelter  of  the  woods 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  they  are  few  in 
namber. 

Beavers  are  sought  for  their  beautiful  fur, 
snd  for  an  odorous  and  oily  brown  substance 
ailed  tasiaream,  which  has  a  disagreeable 
•mell  and  a  bitter  taste,  but  is  highly  valued 
by  perfumers  and  the  medical  profession. 
There  was  >  time  when  a  "  beaver  hat "  tvai 
beaver,  and  not  silk,  or  some  other  material; 
bat  a  genuine  "  beaver"  would  be  a  costly 


in  these  days,  while  the  imitation 
:very  purpose  save  that  of  durability. 
The  fur  of  the  beaver  is  highly  valued,  and 
therefore  the  hunters  sought  for  the  intelli- 
gent, ingenious,  and  industrious  animal  with 
great  zeal.  But  the  supply  was  ere  long  near- 
ly exhausted;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
man's  ingenuity  came  to  his  aid,  and  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  were  found.  CaUor,  or  easlor 
htaver,  as  applied  to  a  hat,  has  an  origin  plain 
to  be  seen.  It  has  been  said,  recently,  that  the 
use  of  material  other  than  furin  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats  has  given  such  a  respite  to  the 
fiercely- hunted  beaver,  that  they  are  reset- 
tling their  forsaken  haunts,  and  may  again 
become  numerous. 

The  beaver  is  not  a  particularly  handsome 
animal.  Its  large  head,  small  eyes,  cloven 
upper  lip,  long  and  wide  tail,  its  hind  feet, 
webbed  and  lai^r  than  the  fore  feet,  the  muz- 
zle projecting  a  little  beyond  the  jaws,  —  these 
characteristics  do  not  unite  in  making  an  ani- 
mal beautiful  to  the  sight,  and  only  illustrate 
the  fact  that  character  and  habits  in  animals, 
as  well  as  in  men,  are  not  alwnys  to  be  known 
by  external  appearance.  The  beaver's  ears  are 
movable,  and  are  not  very  prominent;  and, 
when  the  animal  dives,  he  lays  them  close  to 
his  head,  and  thus  prevents  the  water  from 
entering. 

Many  and  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the 
habits  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  beaver;  but 
the  truth  is  sufficient,  without  exaggeration. 
Jt  is  a  social  animal — seems  to  understand 
the  practical  methods  and  value  of  "  coopera- 
judicious  choice  in  its 
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dwelling-place.  The  dams  which  thej  build 
are  built  for  a  purpose,  and  mistakes  in  the 
"  civil  engineering  "  are  apparently  unknown. 
Clear  rivera  and  brook*,  and  aometimes  lakes, 
are  chosen  for  their  habitations;  and,  wher- 
ever the/  take  possession,  they  immediately 
set  nt  work  to  adapt  the  place  to  all  their 
wants.  The  first  and  imperative  want  is  a 
full  supply  of  water  at  all  sensons  of  the 
year;  for  the  beaver  is  amphibious,  and  makes 
but  a  poor  piece  of  work  in  travelling  on  the 
land.  With  wonderful  instinct,  as  if  with  the 
precaution  of  reason,  thej  build  dams  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  water  to  the  desired 
height,  and  then  on  the  bank  they  construct 
their  rude  dwellings.  As  they  are  night  labor- 
ers, little  is  known,  by  actual  observation,  of 
their  manner  of  working;  but  it  is  easy  to 
Judge  by  examination  of  the  results.  At  some 
distance  above  the  place  where  they  design  to 
build  the  dam,  they  cut  down  trees,  end  let 
the  current  bear  them  down  stream  towards 
the  situation;  and  with  the  branches  and 
trunks,  cut  according  to  their  wishes  or  neces- 
sities, and  with  mud  and  stones,  they  grad- 
ually make  a  dam  which  effectually  resists  the 
action  of  the  water.  With  true  engineering 
skill,  the  base  of  the  dam  is  made  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  about 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top;  and,  as  in  process  of 
time  the  stream  brings  down  bushes,  and 
sticks,  and  mud,  &c.,  which  lodge  on  the 
dam  and  become  a  part  of  it,  the  structure 
.  i^ains  solidity  and  strength ;  and  of  course 
vegetation  starts  upon  it,  and  the  roots  of 
bushe*  and  trees  crawl  down  into  Ute  mass, 


and  hold  it  tightly  in  position.  When  the 
stream  it  shallow,  and  the  current  slow,  the 
dam  is  built  straight  across;  but  wherever 
the  current  is  strong,  the  dam  is  curved,  with 
the  convex  side  up  the  stream,  so  that  a 
stronger  resistance  shall  be  made  to  the 
rushing  water.  Man's  ingenuity  and  science 
cannot  improve  upon  this. 

The  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  wonderfully 
fitted  for  the  labor  of  cutting  trees;  I  hey  are 
very  strong  and  very  sharp;  the  jaws  are  also 
remariiably  strong.  One  naturalist  says  that 
their  teeth  are  so  sharp,  and  are  used  with 
such  skill,  that  a  tame  beaver  has  repeatedly 
been  seen  to  take  a  potato  or  an  apple  in 
hit  fore  pavrs,  siE  upon  his  hind  feet,  nnd 
merely  by  pressing  Ihe  apple  against  hi* 
lower  incisors,  and  deiterousl/  changing  its 
position,  to  peel  it  as  readily  as  if  done  by  a 
human  being  with  a  knife. 

In  building  a  dam,  the  logs  are  laid  hori- 
zontally, and  kept  in  place  by  stones  and 
mud.  They  are  generally  six  or  seven  inches 
In  diameter,  but  sometimes  have  been  found 
as  targe  as  eighteen  inches  through.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  dams  have  been  found 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  ten  or  twelve 
wide  at  the  base,  and  of  a  height  varying 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  tome  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  these  model  builders.  The  beaver  displays 
skill  in  selecting  and  cutting  trees.  Having 
found  one  in  the  right  place,  he  sits  upright, 
id  with  his  sharp  teeth  cuts  a  groove  com- 
pletely round  the  trunk,  and  then  widens  and 
deepens  it.  When  the  tree  is  nearly  cut  off, 
s  teen  in  the  cut,  he  examines  it  carefully, 
nd  calculates  in  what  direction  it  is  best  that 
:  should  fall;  he  then  goes  to  the  opposite 
Ide  and  bites  at  the  thin  support  until  th« 
"ee  cohiea  crashing  down.  Then  the  build- 
rs  cut  it  into  pieces  about  a  yard  in  length, 
roll,  carry,  tumble,  or  drag  them  to  and  into 
water,  and  load  them  with  stones  And 
earth  to  sink  and  hold  them.  They  work 
heartily;  and  assist  each  other  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

Before  placing  the  logs  in  proper  position, 
they  strip  off  the  bark  and 
:ore  it  away  for  winter  pro- 
ision;  and   they  also  pro- 
Ide  an  additional  supply  by 
taking   the  small  branches, 
diving   with    Ihem    to    the 
foundations  of  the  dam,  and    '■ 
carefully  fastening  them  to 
the  logs.    And  then,  in  win-    How  thk  Beav- 
ter  time,  when  a  tmti  aup-  kr  cuts  aTrbx. 


in  proper  position, 

:  m 
mm 
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pi/  of  food  is  wanted,  thej  have  it  near  by 
rtidj  for  u«e.  They  »ie  especially  fond  of 
willows,  poplars,  elders,  and  birch  trees.  In 
summer  they  feed  upon  fish,  fruits,  and  plants. 
With  their  dam  securely  built,  they  have  ■ 
good  supply  of  wnter,  in  which  they  swim,  and 
work,  and  play,  and  Che  closeness  of  the  fur 
coals  they  wear,  the  paddle-like  tail,  and  the 
webbed  feet,  come  into  full  use. 

Beavers'  houses  are  rudely  built,  but  are 
sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  their  occupants, 
and  are  used  only  in  winter  time.  There  are 
no  "spare  rooms"  or  "best  chambers,"  no 
"parlors"  and  rooms  for  special  occasions ; 
but  the  houses  are  always  of  the  suitable  size 
for  the  number  of  occupants,  usually  three  or 
four  parents  and  six  or  eight  young  beavers. 
In  building  their  houses  the  beaver  takes  mud 
from  the  edge  of  the  hank,  and  stones  and 
wood,  and  carries  the  material  between  his 
fore-paws  and  chin,  and  placing  it  where  he 
wants  it,  turns  about  and  gives  it  a  hard  slap 
with  his  broad  tail.  They  seem  to  have  no 
other  design  than  to  build  a  strong  and  warm 
structure,  and  great  diligence  and  care  are 
exercised  in  accomplishing  the  taslc.  The 
partitions  in  these  houses,  which  some  writers 
Speak  of,  are  simply  portions  of  the  main 
building,  which  the  sagacious  beaver  has  left 
to  support  the  roof,  similar  to  the  supports 
left  by  underground  miners.     Late  in  the  au- 


tumn, generally  just  before  frost,  the  beaver* 
cover  their  houses  with  a  thick  layer  of  mud) 
and  as  this  freezes  hard,  it  makes  a  strong 
protection  against  the  violverine.  their  con- 
stant enemy.  The  building  operations  usually 
begin  the  Utter  part  of  August,  although  the 
material  is  often  collected  earlier  in  the  sea- 
,Gon,  and  as  soon  as  the  interior  is  finished,  all 
the  projecting  twigs  and  branches  are  cut  off, 
and  pikcked  into  the  walls,  and  plastered  over, 
a  large  stock  of  food  is  laid  in,  with  nn  extra 
supply  under  water,  as  before  stated.  The 
houses  are  so  built  that  entrance  and  inter- 
winter  time  the  hunters  strike  the  ice,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  they  are  near  the  underground 
openings  of  a  beaver's  lodge.  When  satisfied 
of  this,  they  cut  away  the  ice  and  close  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  and  then  carefully 
"  sounding"  the  passage-way,  reach  the  house 
and  capture  the  inmates. 

The  "casloreum,"of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  beaver-hunter.  The 
animals  are  strangely  attracted  by  it;  and  if 
they  smell  it,  they  will  sit  upright,  sniff  in  all 
directions  to  detect  its  location,  and  really 
squeal  with  excitement.  The  hunter,  taking 
advantage  of  this  propensity,  always  carries  a 
supply  of  castoreum  in  a  tight  vessel,  and, 
when  he  finds  a  good  place  for  a  trap,  use*  it 
for  balL  The  trap  is  usually  laid  so  as  to  be  a 
few  inches  under  water,  with  the  bait  project- 
ing a  little  above  the  surface.  Any  beaver 
which  scents  the  bait  will  certainly  come  to 
it;  and  young  ones  are  sure  to  be  caught, 
but  old  and  experienced  beavers  will  often- 
times not  only  avoid  capture,  but  render  the 
trap  useless.     Instead  of  trying  to  take  the 
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baEt,  thejr  will  pile  mud  and  itones  upon  the 
trap  until  quite  «  hillocic  is  made,  deposit 
■ome  casloreum  of  their  own,  and  depart  in 
peace.  This  curioua  substance,  by  the  way, 
ii  lecreted  in  two  eicb  near  the  roots  of  the 
tail. 


>ng  beavers  oa  among^ 


There  are  idlers 
men ;  these  do  not 
the/  build  dams,  but  burrow  like  common 
water-rats.  They  are  always  males,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  live  together  and  keep  a  genuine 
"  bachelors'  hall," 

The  wolverine,  commonly  called  the  glvt- 
loM,  is,  next  to  man,  the  beaver's  enemy.  He 
is  a  courageous,  obstinate,  and  cunning  ani- 
mal, and  as  troublesome  to  hunters,  by  his 
tricks,  ns  to  the  beavers.  He  resembles  some- 
what a  young  bear.  Is  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  badger 
and  Ihe  polecat,  and  resembles  somewhat  a 
shaggy,  brown  dog.  As  wonderful  stories  are 
told  of  his  cunning  as  of  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  the  beaver.  ' 

Longfellow,  in  his  "Song  of  Hiawatha," 
makes  frequent  allusion  to  the  beaver;  and 
the  accompanying  picture  illustrates  an  inci- 
dent in  the  sixth  division  of  that  poem,  which 
is  thus  described ;  — 


And  the  very  Mrong  man,  Kwisjnd 
Long  Ihey  lived  in  pou  togelher. 
Spake  with  naked  hunt  togelliet, 

How  the  Itibo  oTraeii  m^il  pnupcr." 
And  further  on  in  the  poem,  in  the  seven- 
teenth division,  is  a  story  of  the  beaver,  which 
1  long  to  be  copied  here,  but  which  w« 
recommend  our  young  friends  to  read. 

Wb  have  heard  many  boys  and  girl* 

wonder  what  the  different  whisttps  of  a  locomo- 
tive, and  the  motions  of  the  conductors,  meant. 
A  railroad  official  hati  kindly  enlightened  ua, 
and  we  will  explain  to  our  readers  what  has 
seemed  so  mysterious.  One  whiElle,  "  down 
brakes;"  two  whistles,  " oFT  breaks ;  "  three 
whistles,  "back  up;"  continuous  whistles, 
"  danger,"  A  rapid  succession  of  short  whis- 
tles is  the  cattle  alarm,  at  which  the  brakes 
will  always  be  put  down.  When  a  conductor 
gives  a  signal  by  a  sweeping  parting  of  hands 
on  a  level  with  his  eyes,  it  means,  "  go  ahead." 
A  downward  motion  of  the  hand,  with  ex- 
tended arms,  "  stop."  A  beckoning  motion 
>f  one  hand,  "to  back."  A  lantern,  raised 
nd  lowered  vertically,  is  a  signal  for  "  start- 
ng ;  "  swung  at  right  angles  or  crossways  the 
track,  "  to  stop ;  "  swung  in  n  circle,  "  to  back 
tin."  A  red  flag,  waved  upon  the  track, 
iignal  of  danger;  so  of  other  signals 
with  energy.  A  red  flag,  hoisted  at  a 
I,  is  a  signal  for  a  train  "to  stop;" 
stuck  up  by  the  road-side,  it  is  a  signal  of  dan- 
r  on  the  train  ahead ;  carried  unfurled  upon 
engine,  is  a  warning  that  another  engine 
or  train  is  on  it*  way. 
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A  SOLDIEB,  A  SAILOS,  A  TIHEEE, 
ABB  A  TAHOB. 


"The  Minic  Stage," 
e,"ac 

Charac-ters.  —  Mr.  Ci,apboard,  Proprietor 
»f  "  Baeieler's  Faradise."  Ebenbzer 
CkotcheT,  a  retired  ManH/actmrrr.  HoK- 
ACt  Crotchet,  kit  Sen.  Peter  Picket,  a 
Soldier.  Obgd  Oakum,  a  Sailor.  Timo- 
thy TiNPAN,  a  Tinlar.  Louis  Ijoqv- 
ITITCH,  a   Tailor. 

Co5TUMES.  —  Clapboard.  Grny  wig,  brown 
coat,  dark  panta.  —  Ebenezer.  Gray  wig, 
blue  cont  with  brns&  buttons,  d.irk  pants, 
hit,  and  cane.  —  Horace.  Modern  Euit, 
neat  and  latt/.  —  Peter.  United  States 
Army  overcoat,  fatigue  cap,  red  wig,  red 
tide  whiskers.  —  Obed.  Liglit  Yankee  wig, 
pea-jacket,  tarpaulin  hat,  wide  eniior  trou- 
Mr»,  blue  shirt.  —  Timothy.  BInck  crop 
wig,  smutty  face,  overalls,  and  woollen  j:ick- 
eL  —  Louis.  Tight  black  pants,  with  Bhort 
legs,  (lippers,  while  stockings,  black  coat, 
with  short  arms,  buttoned  to  tlie  tJiroat, 
black  cravat,  without  collar. 

ScFNE.  —  Apartment  in  Mr.  Clapdoari>'s 
Home.  Lounge  C,  back.  Black  velvet 
break  fas  t-jncket  and  emohing-cap  lying 
across  the  corner.  Small  table,  R.  Chairs 
R.  and  L.     Entrances  R.  and  L. 

Enter  Mr.  Clapboard,  R.,  follovaed  iy 
Edenezer. 

Clapboard.   This  is  Ihc  room,  sir. 

Ebeneter.  O,  it  is !  This  is  the  mysterious 
ibode  of  my  runaway  son.  Well,  I  don't  see 
anything  very  inviting  here;  a  Tew  miserable 
chairs,  a  rickety  lounge,  a  mean  little  table  — 

Ctafboard.  Come,  come,  sir;  don't  abuse 
By  furniture. 

EbtHeter.  O,  pooh,  pooh !  What  business 
have  you  harboring  a  runaway  scamp  who 
ought  to  be  at  home,  you'  old,  gray-headed 
mflianr 


Clapboard.  Come,  come,  sir;  once  for  oil, 
I  won't  be  abused  in  my  own  house.  If  your 
son  chooses  to  hire  a  room  in  my  house,  to 
pay  handsomely  for  the  same,  and  to  behave 
himself  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  here  he 
stops  just  as  long  as  he  pays,  you  old  heathen. 

Ebeneter.  Old  heathen!  Confound  you, 
do  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to,  Mr. 
Claptrap? 

Clapboard.    Clapboard,  sir;    Clapboard   is 


'.  talk- 


my  n 
Ebeneter.   Do  you  know  who  you  a 


D? 


Clapboard.  I've  a  pretty  good  idea.  Some 
fiery  old  lunatic  just  escaped  from  Bedlam. 

Ebeneter.  Fire  and  furyl  I'll  break  this 
cane  over  your  head,  insolent! 

Clapboard.  Do;  nnd  then  I'll  throw  you 
and  the  pieces  down  those  stairs,  catamount! 

EbtHezer.  {Aside.)  O,  this  won't  do. — 
(AloHd.)     I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Claptrap. 

Clapboard.    Clapboard,  sir. 

Ebenezer.  Mr.  Clapboard,  I  was  a  little 
hasty.  You  must  attribute  it  to  the  anxiety 
of  a  devoted  parent.     I  have  a  son. 

Ctapboard.    So  I  understand. 

Ebenezer.  A  week  ago  he  left  the  parental 
mansion,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  te- 
cniiling  himself  at  a  quiet  place  in  the  coun- 
try. All  very  well,  of  course.  I  could  bring 
nothing  to  say  against    that;    but  yesterday 


ailed    I 


this  place,  bidding  me  lookout  for  my  son, 
who,  the  note  said,  had  formed  a  lender  at- 
lachmenti     Do  you  hear?  —  a  tender  attach- 

Clapboard.    Well,  whtil  of  it? 

Bbenner.  What  of  it?  Hear  the  man  I 
Sir!     Mr.  Claptrap! 

Clapboard.   Clapboard,  sir. 

Ebeneter.  Mr.  Clapboard.  Ten  years  ago  I 
retired  from  the  soap  and  candle  business  with 
a  fortune.  This  boy  is  my  only  son ;  young, 
impulsive,  thoughtless,  he  has  come  to  the 
country;  his  susceptible  heart  is  a  target,  at 
which  a  thousand  loving  glances  will  be 
thrown  by  the  eyes  of  rural  beauties  — 

Clapboard.    Humbugl     There    isn't    r   fe- 


»?♦ 
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male  within  three  miles  of  the  place.  This 
is  called  "  Bachelors'  Paradise.*'  There's 
Job8on*s  house,  Seymour's^  and  minei  spe- 
cially erected  for  the  convenience  of  artists, 
fishermen,  and  such  like  gentry,  who  want  a 
quiet  place  in  the  country. 

Ebcnexer^  Is  it  possible  1  Then  my  son's 
tender  attachment  — 

Clapboard,  It's  some  trick  played  to  fright- 
en you. 

Ebenexer.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  have  my 
doubts.  Who  lodges  in  this  house  besides  my 
son? 

Clapboard,  Well,  sir,  on  the  floor  below, 
there's  Mr.  Timothy  Tinpan,  a  nice,  gentle- 
manly —  tinker. 

Ebenezer,  A  tinker  I  —  (AMo*')  Bachelors' 
Paradise !  —  {Aloud.")  Gentlemanly  humbug  I 
Who  else? 

Clapboard,  The  next  floor  above  is  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Peter  Picket,  a  military  gentle- 
man, who  served  his  country  in  the  great  re- 
bellion. 

Ebenexer,  A  soldier!  {Nouo  pmUideS) 
What's  jthat? 

Clapboard,  That's  him.  He's  always  go- 
ing through  his  tactics.    He  dropped  his  gun. 

Ebenezer,  Did  he  I  Then  Mr.  Peter  Picket 
had  better  pick  it  up.    Well,  who  else  ? 

Clapboard.  Next  above  him  is  Mr.  Oakum, 
a  well-mannered  mariner,  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade. 

Ebenezer,  Is  that  all  ? 

Clapboard,  No,  sir;  the  floor  above  him, 
-next  the  roof,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Loopstitch, 
a  tailor,  a  native  of  France. 

Ebemexer.  Soldier,  sailc»',  tinker,  and  tailor  I 
Here's  nice  company  for  my  boy. 

Clapboard.  O,  they're  a  nice,  gentlemanly 
set,  I  assure  you;  very  quiet.  Mr.  Picket  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  restless  nights ;  walks  in  his 
sleep;  and  sometimes  wanders  about  the 
house  with  a  loaded  musket.  Mr.  Oakum  is 
of  rather  a  musical  turn,  and  has  his  **  bark 
upon  the  sea  "  a  little  too  often.  Mr.  Tinpan 
is  very  fond  of  rehearsing  his  war-cry,  "  Old 
kettles  to  mend ; "  and  Mr.  Loopstitch  is 
making  frantic  eiibrts  to  master  the  trom- 
bone. But  generally  they  are  quiet,  gentle- 
manly, respectable  individuals. 

Ebemezer.  I  should  say  so.  And  mj  son 
abandons  his  luxurious  home,  his  highly  re- 
spectable connections,  for  such  society  as  this  I 

Clapboard,  Lord  bless  you,  young  gentle- 
men have  their  little  freaks,  you  know. 

Ebenezer,  And  so  have  old  gentlemen  too. 
I  have  a  very  sudden  one  myself.  For  how 
kmg  has  my  son  engaged  this  room? 


Clapboard.  Let  me  see ;  he  has  paid  me  for 
it  up  to  six  o'clock  to-night. 

Ebenexer.  And  after  that  I  suppose  it  will 
be  to  let 

Clapboard.  Of  course.  Though  he'll  prob- 
ably keep  it  himself. 

Ebenezer,   Hark  yoo,  Mr.  Claptrap. 

Clapboard.  Clapboard,  sir. 

Ebenezer,  Mr.  Clapboard,  I  want  to  hire 
this  room  myself.   What  does  my  son  pay  you  ? 

Clapboard,  Six  dollars  a  week.  Cheap 
enough. 

Ebenezer,  All  right.  I'll  engage  it  for  a 
week  myself,  for  which  I  will  pay  you  twelve. 

Clapboard.  But,  sir,  he  has  the  first  choice. 

Ebenezer.  No,  he  hasn't;  he's  not  of  age. 
I  am  his  guardian,  and  I  want  it  myself;  so 
here's  your  money.  At  six  o'clock  I  shall 
come  and  take  possession. 

Clapboard,  But,  Mr.  Crotchet,  — 

Ebenezer.  No  more  words  are  necessary. 
You  keep  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of 
gentlemen  who  wish  a  quiet  place  in  the 
country.  You  certainly  cannot  refuse  so 
handsome  an  ofler  as  I  have  made  you. 

Clapboard.  But  your  son  — 

Ebenezer,  Has  comfortable  quarters  at 
home,  where  he  belongs.  You  can  inform 
him  of  my  appearance  here,  and  of  the  bar- 
gain I  have  made.  Tell  him  to  go  home  and 
amuse  himself;  that  I  shall  positively  take  up 
my  quarters  here  at  six  o'clock.  —  {Aside.^ 
There's  something  wrong  here ;  "  a  tender 
attachment,"  I'll  be  bound;  and  I'm  deter^ 
mined  to  find  it  out. —  (Alond,)  Good  day, 
Mr.  Claptrap.  [£«c/,  /?. 

Clapboard.  Clapboard,  sir.  — Now  here's  a 
nice  mess  I  What  will  Mr.  Horace  say  to  this, 
after'  he  has  got  everything  comfortably  ar- 
ranged for  his  purpose,  to  be  flustered  in  thi9 
manner.    It's  too  bad  I 

Enier  Horace,  E, 

Horace.  I  say.  Clapboard,  why  dont  you 
light  up  your  stairs?  I  nearly  tumbled  over 
an  old  chap  just  now,  who  was  going  down. 

Clapboard,  Old  chap,  indeed  I  Do  yoa 
know  who  it  was? 

Horace,   Haven't  the  least  idea. 

Clapboard,  Well,  sir,  it  was  your  father. 

Horace^  My^  father?  Whew!  Then  the 
old  gentleman  has  found  me  out ! 

Clapboard.  He  certainly  has;  but  he's  la- 
boring under  a  terrible  mistake.  Some  one> 
has  sent  him  an  anonymous-  note,  bidding 
him  look  after  you,  for  you  had  formed  a 
tender  attachment. 

Horace,  A  tender  attachment?  Thatfetome 
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mischief  of  the  fellows  at  Job«oo*t«     Well, 
what  does  he  propose  to  do? 
Clapboard,   He*8  engpsged  this  roonb 
Horace,   Engaged  this  room?    Wh^r,  Clap- 
board, if 8  mine  —  isn't  it? 

Clapboard,  Until  six  o'clock.  If  you'll  re- 
member, that  was  the  time  for  which  jon 
took  it 
Horace,  But  I  want  it  a  week  longer.  . 
Clapboard,  You're  too  late.  He's  engaged 
it,  and  paid  for  it;  and  will  be  here  at  six 
o'clock  to  take  possession. 

Horace.  Clapboard,  you've  played  me  a 
shabby  trick ! 

Clapboard,  I  couldn't  help  it,  sir ;  he  thrust 
the  money  into  my  hands ;  said  he  was  your 
legal  guardian,  and  told  me  to  send  you 
home. 

Horace,  T\\  not  go  until  my  work  is  fin- 
ished.   Well,  Clapboard,  let  him  come;  his 
stay  shall  be  short. 
Clapboard,   What  will  you  do? 
Horace.   That's  a  question   for  considera- 
tion.   Six  months  ago  my  father  and  myself 
diflfered  with  regard  to  my  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion.    He  wished  me  to  be  a  lawyer.    I  de- 
termined to  be  a  painter.     He  was  immovable 
in  his  choice.     I  was  stubborn  and  sullen  in 
mine.    By  mutual  consent  we  dropped  the 
discussion,    agreeing  not  to  renew  it  for  a 
jear.    I  was  at  once  filled  with  the  desire  to 
produce  something  that  would  induce  him  to 
agree  with  me,  believing  that  if  I  could  show 
that  I  had  talent,  he  would  let  me  have  my 
way.    I  immediately  threw  myself  into  the 
society  of  artists,  and  by  that  means  gained 
an  inkling  of  the  rudiments  of  the  profession, 
and  I  found  I  had  some  talent*    But  how  to 
convince  my  father?    I  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
attempting  a  painting;  something  remarkable 
—  a  great  allegorical  national  picture,  '*  The 
Crowning  of  Liberty,"  a  magnificent  ideal 
To  carry  it  out,  I  required  a  studio  and  living 
models.    I  read  your  advertisement  of  *'  Bach- 
elors' Paradise ; "  came  down,  engaged  a  room, 
fitted  it  up,  and  looked  around  for  models. 
But,  alas  I    it  was  indeed  a  "bachelors'  par- 
adise!"    Not  a  female  figure  within    three 
miles!     Of  course  I  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  stock  on  hand ;  and  with  a  soldier,  a 
sailor,  a  tinker,  and  a  tailor,  as  the  only  mod- 
els to  be  obtained,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
draw  upon  fancy  to  an  alarming  extent;  and 
now  it  seems  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  them  by 
my  meddling,  inquisitive,  good  old  daddy. 

Clapboard,    It's  too  bad,  Mr.  Horace.    I 
wish  I  could  help  you  out  of  the  scrape. 
Horace,    I  wish  you  could*     But  as  you 


can't,  suppose  you  go  and  hunt  up  my  models* 
and  let  me  get  to  work. 

Clapboards  Certainly,  sir;  I'll  send  them 
in  at  once.  [Exit,  R, 

(Horace  take9  off  his  coat  and  puts  on  breaks 
fast  jacket  and  smoking^cap,  them  goes  off  L,<i 
and  returns  with  an  easels,  which  he  sets  up,  L,, 
then  goes  offL,,  and  brings  in  canvas,  brushes, 
and  palette ;  arranges  the  canvas  on  easel  to 
face  L,,,  places  chair  L,) 

Clapboard,  {Outside,  /?.,  while  Horacb  is 
arranging  his  picture,)  Hallo,  down  there, 
Tinpan I 

Timothy.  {Outside,  as  if  dawn  stairs.') 
Faith,  now,  what's  wanting,  sure? 

Clapboard,  You're  wanted  here. 

Timothy,  All  right  Be  aisy,  honey,  till  I 
mind  the  nose  uv  this  tay-kittle. 

Clapboard,   Hallo,  Picket! 

Picket,   {As  if  up  stairs.)    Yaw,  mine  fren. 

Clapboard,   You're  wanted  in  the  studio. 

Picket,  Yaw,  dat  ish  goot.  I'll  come  right 
avay  pefore  soon. 

Clapboard,   Hallo,  Oakum  I 

Oakum,   {Upstairs.)    Hallo,  yerself  I 

Clapboard,  Come  down  for  a  pose. 

Oakum,  Ay,  ay.  Clapboard;  in  a  jiffy. 

Clapboard.   Hallo,  Loopstitch  I 

Loopstitch.  {In  the  distance^  '  Oui,  oui, 
monsieur. 

Clapboard,  You're  wanted  for  a  posith. 

Loopstitch,  Vat  you  mean  by  dat,  eh?  Vat 
you  call  posish?    I  no  comprehend. 

Clapboard,  Well,  come  and  find  out. 

Horace,  The  models  are  aroused.  Now  for 
a  season  of  inspiration  1  « 

Enter  Picket,  J?.,  with  a  muehet* 

Picket.  Ah,  Meester  Horace,  how  you  vas? 
Berty  mooch  ? 

Horace,  Ah,  Picket,  you're  right  on  hand. 

Picket,  Yaw,  yaw ;  I  ish  coomed  right  along, 
by  donder,  mit  mine  gun  upon  mine  pack. 

Horace,  Like  a  true  hero,  and  with  the 
martial  spirit  inspiring  your  bosom  —  hey? 

Picket.  Yaw,  I  shpose  vat  you  mean,  but  I 
don't  know. 

Enter  Oakum,  /?. 

Oakum*  Hallo!  Heow  are  yeou  anyheow? 
Goin'  at  the  picter  ag'in  ? 

Horace,  Yes;  I  believe  I  can  make  my 
brush  fly  this  aftemooa. 

Oakum,  Wal,  yeou  painter  chaps  dew  beat 
all  creation ;  that's  a  fact.  I  s'pose  yeou  know 
what  yeou're  abaout;  but  dam  me  if  I  can 
see  into  it  Whafs  the  use  er  wastin'  yer 
time  a  flingin'  away  paint  on  that  air  dimin- 
itive  quil tin'- frame.    Would  do  more  good  ef 
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jeou'd  give  old  Clapboard's  house  a  coat ;  it 
wants  it  bad  enough  I 

Enter  Loopstitch,  R. 

Loopstitch,  Sacre  1  vat  for  you  want  —  hey  ? 
I  have  break  oflf  mine  thread  right  in  de 
n^eedle  of  ze  pantaloons. 

Horace,  You  remember  our  bargain.  You 
were  to  be  at  my  service  when  wanted. 

Loofistiich*  Service?  SacrCi  zis  is  too  much 
all  ze  time.  Monsieur  Fusee  have  no  panta- 
loons; he  make  ze  trouble,  ze  fuss;  he  raise 
vat  you  call  ze  storm,  if  he  no  have  ze  panta- 
loons. 

Oakum,  Well,  let  him  sweat,  Frenchy.  I'll 
lend  him  a  pair. 

Enter  Timothy,  /?. 

Timothy.  Arrah,  b'ys,  how  are  yees,  ony- 
how?  It's  the  tip  uv  the  morning  till  yees, 
Misther  Horace. 

Oakum,   Hallo,  Tim  I     How's  trade? 

Timothy.  Thrade,  is  it?  Bad  luck  to  its  I 
There's  none  at  all  at  all.  It's  loike  the  nose 
of  Paddy  Flinn's  pig  —  it's  away  down  in  the 
mud. 

Oakum.  Well,  here's  hoping  that,  like  Pad- 
dy Flinn's  pig,  it  may  pick  up  a  bit. 

Timothy.  That's  thrue  for  ye,  Misther  Oak- 
um. 

Horace,  Now,  then,  let's  to  work.  Tinpan, 
you  and  Loopstitch  don  your  habiliments,  and 
we'll  go  to  work. 

Timothy,  Don  —  which  is  it? 

Loopstitch,   Sacre  I    I  no  comprehend. 

Oakum.  Darn  it,  Tim,  jump  into  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty's  clos;  and,  Loopstitch,  put 
on  that  air  gown  of  Victory's. 

Timothy.  Begorra  I  that's  a  sinsible  way  of 
putting  things.  [Exit,  L. 

Loopstitch.  Victory  I  Oui,  oui;  I  compre- 
hend victory.  [Exit,  L. 

Oakum.  Sich  a  set  of  darned  stupid  furrin- 
ers  I  never  did  see. 

Picket.  Yaw ;  dey  ish  very  hard  of  hearing, 
by  donder  I 

Oakum.  Well,  Picket,  you  managed  to  give 
us  a  pretty  good  scare  last  night,  walking 
round  with  that  old  blunderbuss  I  Ef  yeou 
ain't  keerful,  yeou'll  let  fly  at  some  on  us,  and 
then  there'll  be  a  purty  case  of  manslaughter. 

Picket.  Yaw;  manslaughter  ish  goot.  I 
like  him  mooch  ven  I  fights  mit  Sigel.  By 
donder!  I  tink  of  dat  ebery  night  in  mine 
shleep,  and  I  no  shleep  at  all. 

Oakum.  Well,  consarn  yeour  picterl  deon't 
yeou  come  up  my  way ;  if  yer  du,  I'll  souse 
yer  head  in  a  bucket  of  tar  I 

Picket.   Yaw;  I  no  like  dat  purty  well. 


Enter  Timothy,  J^.,  dressed  as  the  Goddess  e, 
Liberty ;   red  skirt,  mail  waist,   blue  dra- 
pery about  shoulders, 

Timothy.  Begorra!  how's  that  for  a  famale 
woman?  What  would  Judy  O'Flanagan  say 
to  that?  Tim  Tinpan  in  a  red  pitticoat? 
Whoo !  kittles  to  mind,  kittles  to  mind ! 

Enter  Loopstitch,  in  a  long  white  gown^ 
with  a  green  wreath  in  his  hand, 

Loopstitch.  Sacre  I  I  feel  all  over  like  vat 
you  call  ze  goost. 

Oakum.  And  darn  me  if  you  don't  look  like 
one! 

Loopstitch.  Vat  you  mean  by  dat  —  hey. 
Monsieur  Qakum? 

Horace.   Come,  now  take  your  places. 

Timothy,  All  right;  away  wid yees.  {^Takes 
position  in  centre  of  stage  ;  left  hand  against 
his  breast,  right  hand  pointing  up,) 

Horace.  That's  right;  now  Victory. 

(Loopstitch  gets  upon  a  stool  behind 
Timothy,  and  holds  wreath  over  his  head, 

Horace,  Very  well.  Now,  then,  for  the 
army  and  navy. 

(Picket  stands  R.  of  Timothy,  leaning- 
upon  his  musket ;  Oakum  stands  L. ,  his  arms 
folded.) 

Good,  good!    Positions  are  all  right.    Now, 
then,  for  the  expressions. 

Timothy.  Hould  on  a  minute ;  there's  some* 
thing  crawling  up  my  back. 

Horace,  Never  mind,  never  mind ! 

Timothy.  But  I  do  mind.  It's  biting  roe, 
the  ugly  thief  1  Here,  Frenchy,  give  me  a 
dig  in  the  back. 

Loopstitch.  Sacre!  vare  vill  I  find  vat  you 
call  de  spade? 

Oakum.   Here;  I'll  fix  you.     {Gives  T1M0-' 
THY  a  thump  on  the  back,) 

Timothy.  Murder  and  Irish!  you've  broke 
my  ribs  \ 

Horace.  Come,  come,  Tim ;  put  a  smiling 
expression  upon  your  face. 

Timothy.  Smile,  is  it,  with  a  hornet  crawl* 
ing  up  my  back! 

Horace.  We're  wasting  time.  Smile,  I  tell 
you. 

Timothy,  Well,  then,  here  goes.  {A  Aor^ 
rible  smile.) 

Horace,  'Sovr,  Loopstitch,  triumph  in  jfMfy 
face. 

Loopstitch,   Oui,  oui.    Vive  la  triumph ! 

Horace,  That's  very  good.  Now,  Picked 
let  a  martial  spirit  glow  in  your  face. 

Picket.  Yaw,  yaw.    (Starts,  P.) 

Horace€  Where  are  you  going? 
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PkktL    For  mine  lager,  mit  de  spirit  up 
sUirs. 

Horace,  No,  no ;  jou  don't  understand  me. 
Look  as  jou  looked  when  jou  met  the  rebels, 
fierce  for  the  fight 
Picket.  Venlfightmit  Sigel? 
Horace.  Yes ;  as  jou  did  then,  do  now. 
Picket.  Yaw;  den  I'll  go  right  up  stairs. 
Horace.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Picket.  Yen  I  fight  mit  Sigel,  ven  de  rep- 
els coom,  Te  runned  awa/. 
Oakum.  What  a  darned  sneaking  coward ! 
Timothy.     Easy,    now,    Mr.    Horace;    my 
hand's  getting  tired. 

Horace.  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do.  ( Goes 
to  etuel,  and  takes  brush.')    Now,  steady,  all. 

Timothy.      Och,    murder!    the     crayture's 
crawling    up  my  back  again  I 
Picket.  I  am  ash  dry  ash  never  vas. 
Horace.  Steady,  steady! 
Tiwiothy,  Ow,  my  back!    Give  me  a  dig, 
Frenchy. 

Oakum.  Confound  you,  I  will !  {Hits  TiM- 
OTBY  in  the  stomachy  who  doubles  uf.) 

Timothy.  Ow,  murther,  murther!  (Backs 
into  LoopSTiTCH,  who  tumbles  over.  Timo- 
thy runs  up  and  down  stage,  howling.) 

Loof stitch.  Sacrel  you  have  broke  me  all 
to  pieces ! 

Horace.  Order,  order!  How  do  you  sup- 
pose I  can  paint  with  such  confusion?  You 
hare  spoiled  everything. 

Timothy.  Faith,  it's  not  myself  that's  to 
blame. 

Oakum.  Dam  him  I  he's  got  a  nest  of  hor- 
nets under  his  jacket  I 

Horace.  We  can  do  nothing  to-day.  Ifs 
now  nearly  six  o'clock.  An  individual  will  be 
here  at  six  to  take  possession  of  my  room ; 
he  has  hired  it,  and  I  must  vacate. 

Oakum.  What,  hired  the  room  over  your 
head? 

Horace.  Yes ;  ifs  a  little  plot  of  my  father's 
to  get  me  home  again.  If  he  stays  here,  I 
must  give  up  my  painting;  and  of  course  you 
will  be  wanted  no  more  as  models. 

Loopstitck.     Sacrel  zat    is   too   bad!    ver 
mooch  too  bad! 
Timothy.  Faith !  must  I  lose  my  sitivation  ? 
Picket,    Yaw;    we  can't  come  here  some 
more! 

Horace.  That*s  exactly  the  state  of  the  case. 
Of  course,  as  he's  my  father,  it  will  not  do  for 
me  to  take  any  measures  to  cause  him  to 
leave.  With  you  it  is  different.  If  you  can 
manage  to  make  him  sick  of  his  bargain  to- 
night, we  shall  resume  operations  to-morrow, 
as  usual. 
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Oakum.  Darn  him,  we'll  pitch  him  out  of 
the  winder ! 

Horace.   No,  no ;  no  violence ! 

Timothy,  No,  b'ys;  no  voilence.  We'll 
break  his  head  intirely !    Thaf  s  all. 

Horace.  He's  very  particular  to  have  every- 
thing about  him  quiet.  I  offer  no  sugges- 
tions. If  you  can  manage  to  scare  him  a 
little,  I've  no  objections. 

Timothy,    Faith,  lave  us  alone  for  that. 

Oakum.  Come  to  my  room,  boys ;  we'll  fix 
the  old  skinflint  I     Come  along. 

Timothy.  Yaw;  flint  ish  goot  ven  I  fight 
mit  Sigel. 

Oakum.  O,  nevermind  Seagull.  Comealong. 

Loofstitch,  Sacre!  Vat  you  fix  his  flint 
with?    1  no  comprehend. 

Oakum.  I'll  fix  everything  all  right.  Leave 
it  to  me.    Come  along.  [^Bxit,  R» 

Timotky.  I'm  wid  yees.  If  there's  to  be  a 
shindy,  count  me  in.  [Bnit,  R. 

Loopstiteh.  Monsieur,  I  be  vat  you  call  in 
ze  dark  ver  much  all  over. 

Picket.  Yaw,  it  pe  all  covered  mit  de  dark, 
like  de  moonshine. 

\Enit  LoopsTiTCH  and  Picket,  R. 

Horace.  What  a  set  of  stupid  donkeys !  If 
they  manage  to  circumvent  my  respected  par- 
ent, I'll  forgive  tbem.  {Bxckanges  jacket  for 
coat,  and  puts  on  hat.  Stage  dark.)  How 
dark  it  is! 

Clapboard,  {Outside,  R,)  You're  very 
prompt,  sir! 

Ebeneser.  {Outside,  R,)  I  am  always 
prompt.    Is  the  room  ready? 

Clapboard.  {Outside,  R.)  Yes,  sir;  walk 
this  way. 

Horace,  There  he  is,  right  on  time.  There's 
sure  to  be  a  rumpus,  and  I'm  bound  to  see  the 
fun.  IBxit,  L. 

Enter  Clapboard  with  a  ligkted  candle,  wkich' 
he  places  on  table,  followed  by  Ebsnbzbr. 

Bbenezer.  Now,  sir,  I've  caught  you  at  your 
tricks !    Why,  he's  gone ! 

Clapboard.  Why,  you  certainly  didn't  ex- 
pect to  find  him  here. 

Bbenezer,  I  certainly  did.    Where  is  he? 

Clapboard.  He's  probably  at  Jobson's,  over 
the  way.  But  he'll  be  back  soon.  He'll  be 
delighted  to  see  you. 

Bbenezer.  Clapboard,  you  lie!  you  know 
he  won't. 

Clapboard.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Crotchet, 
don't  insult  a  man  in  his  own  room. 

Bbenezer.  'Tis  false!  ifs  my  room;  and 
you  may  take  yourself  out  of  it  just  as  soon  as 
you  can ! 
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Clapboard.  You  don't  mean  to  stay  here ! 

Ebenezer.'  Yes,  I  do.  I've  had  another  note 
from  my  unknown  correspondent.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  tender  attachment  visits  him  every 
evening,  and  Pm  bound  to  see  her. 

Clapboard.  O,  pshaw,  Mr.  Crotchet  I  you've 
been  humbugged  I 

Ebenezer.  I  know  it;  but  I'll  be  humbugged 
no  longer;  so  here  I'll  stay  to  unmask  the 
hypocrite  I 

Clapboard.  Well,  stay,  then ;  but  if  you're 
made  uncomfortable,  don't  blame  me. 

Ebenezer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Clapboard.  No  matter ;  I've  cautioned  you. 
Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  don't  blame  me, 
Remember  you  have  been  cautioned.  Grood 
night.  [Exit,  /?. 

Ebenezer.  Clapboard,  Clapboard  —  What 
does  he  mean?  Can  there  be  any  danger? 
I'm  an  old  fool  1  What  business  have  I  down 
in  this  unfrequented  place,  all  alone?  V\\  go 
back.  No,  I  won't !  Horace  would  laugh  and 
chuckle!  He  shan't  do  that!  Who's  afraid? 
I'll  make  myself  comfortable  on  that  lounge; 
and  when  he  comes,  he  shall  learn  how  ter- 
rible is  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  and  in- 
jured parent.  {Recline*  upon  lounge.  Noue 
overhead ;  jumps  up.)  What's  that?  It's  that 
infernal  soldier  I  Clapboard  said  he  walks  in 
his  sleep.  Suppose  he  should  come  here  — 
with  a  loaded  musket  too !  Gracious  I  (  Trom" 
bone  heard  outside.)  There's  the  tailor  prac- 
tising.   What  a  confounded  din ! 

Oahum.  {Sings,  outside,  very  laud.)  "My 
bark  is  on  the  sea." 

Ebenezer.  There's  that  sailor  going  it! 

Timothy.  {Outside,  sings.)  "  Ould  kitUes 
to  mind  I    Ould  kittles  to  mind  I " 

Ebenezer,  And  there's  the  tinker.  {Trom- 
bone,  "  ould  hittles,"  and  "  barh  upon  the  sea," 
all  together.)  What  a  confounded  din!  I 
wish  I  was  well  out  of  it  I 

Enter  Picket  with  mushet,  slowly,  on  tiptoe. 

Pichet.  Who  goes  dare? 

Ebenezer.  O,  heavens  I  There's  that  insane 
old  grenadier  I    What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Pichet.  Sh — I  By  donder,  I  see  some  noise ! 
Sh — I  Who  goes  dare?  Sh — !  Somepody 
mit  a  gun.  Advance  pefore  you  speak,  and 
say  someting.  Sh —  I  (  Creeps  about  the  room 
on  tiptoe.) 

Ebenezer.  {On  lounge.)  If  he  discovers 
me,  I  am  a  lost  man! 

Picket.  By  donder,  if  dare  ish  nopody 
here,  vy  don't  you  speak?  You  vant  your 
coat-tails  shot  through  mit  a  pullet  {Creeps 
hack  to  door,  P.)    I  fight  mit  Sigel.     Sh~  I 


By  donder!  I  never  hear  so  mooch  silence 
pefore  I  lExit,  P. 

Ebenezer.  He's  gone.  I  breathe  again.  O, 
Lord,  what* s  that? 

(LoopSTrrcHfVi  the  white  robe  passes  slowly 
across  stage,  from  P.  to  L.,  with  his  arm 
outstretched,  hand  pointing  straight  before 
him.     Exit,  Z,.) 

An  apparition!    What  infernal  place  have  I 
got  into?    I'll  go  home  at  once.    {Goes  to  P.) 

{The  door  is  locked.  Loopstttch,  without 
the  robe,  creeps  in,  L,.,  and  gets  behind  lounge.) 

Loopstitch.  Sacre !  I  vill  give  him  a  touch 
of  my  needles  I 

Ebenezer.  What  an  old  donkey  I  am,  to  get 
into  such  a  scrape !  What  shall  I  do?  I  can't 
get  out.  Suppose  I  alarm  the  neighborhood  I 
That  won't  do;  I  should  have  the  whole  set 
upon  me.  I'll  try  to  sleep.  {Lies  upon  lounge. 
LoopsTiTCB  leans  over  and  runs  a  needle  iuta 
his  arm.)  O,  murder!  What's  that?  Con- 
found this  infernal  place !  (Loopstitch  sticks 
another  needle.)  O,  my  arm,  my  arm! 
{yumps  up.)  I  can't  stand  this!  Here! 
Help,  help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Oakum,  P.  Creeps  in  very  mystori- 
ously;  takes  Ebbnbzkr  by  the  wrist,  and 
leads  him  down  to  tke  front  of  the  stage. 

Oakum.   Silence!    Sh— ! 

Ebenezer.  O,  take  me  out  of  this !  I'm  a 
poor  old  man. 

Oakum.  Silence!  Sh — !  Listen  to  me. 
You  received  a  note  from  somebody  — 

Ebenezer.  Yes,  I  did.  Confound  some- 
body! 

Oakum.  Silence!  Sh— !  " Tender  attach- 
ment ! "    It's  all  true,  by  jiminy ! 

Ebenezer.  I  knew  it 

Oakum.  Your  son  —  has  a  tender  attach- 
ment The  object  of  it  is  approaching.  It 
will  soon  be  here. 

Ebenezer.  You  don't  say  so ! 

Oakum.  Old  man,  you  have  a  son;  that 
son  has  a  tender  attachment;  the  object  of 
that  tender  attachment  —  sh — !  —  will  soon 
be  here.  ' 

Ebenezer.  Confound  you,  you  said  that  be- 
fore! 

Oakum.  Be  wise,  be  cautious,  and  you 
shall  triumph.  Silence  I  It  comes  I  the  — 
object  —  comes !     {Creeps  off.  P.) 

Ebenezer*  Well,  thaf  s  the  queerest  custom- 
er that  ever  I  met.    Hallo  I  who's  this  ? 

Enter  Timothy,  dressed  as  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  with  a  veil  thrown  over  hisfaco. 

'TIS  she,  at  last !  Now  to  unmask  the  villain  I 
Timothy,  Idol  of  me  sowl ! 
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Ebeneier.  Irish,  as  I'm  alive  I 

Timothy.    Och,  jees  illigent  darlinti  and 

did  yees  think  jrer  own  Kathleen,   accushla, 

would  deny  yes  the  comfort  of  her  prisence  ? 

Ebemexer.  So,  madam,  you  are  found  out ! 
Know,  to  your  sorrow,  that  you  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  father  of  the  unhappy  young 
man  you  came  to  meet? 

Timothy.  It's  the  ould  man  —  is  it?  Faith, 
ould  chap,  how  is  yes,  onyhow? 

Ehenexer,    Insolent  I 

Timothy,  If  s  a  foine-looking  ould  feller  yees 
ire;  and  is  that  yer  own  hair,  or  is  it  a  wig, 
rd  like  to  know. 

EboMoxer,  Young  woman,  no  more  of  this. 
I  came  to  snatch  my  son  from  your  society. 

Timothy*  My  society  I  Faix,  yes  might  do 
better.  Ifs  a  comfort  I  am  to  him  any- 
how. You  would  be  aflher  parting  us  at  all 
at  til! 

Eb€noMer*  Hold  your  tongue,  and  leave  the 
room! 

Timothy.  Hould  yees  blarney  yerself,  or  Pll 
—  ni  pull  the  hair  from  your  head ! 

Bbemexer,  Leave  this  room  instantly,  or 
rn  put  you  out! 

Timothy.  You  put  me  out,  is  it?  Begorra! 
the  sooner  yees  commince  that  same,  the  bet- 
ter's to  the  liking  of  Tim  Tinpan. 

Ebenoger.  {Tahing  hold  of  htm.')  Leave 
the  room,  I  say! 

Timothy.  Off  wid  yees,  or  FU  break  ivery 
bone  in  yees  body ! 

Ebenezer.  You  will  —  will  you?  {Tahos 
Md  o/Aim.^ 

Timothy.  {Throws  off  vil.)  Arrah,  boys, 
here's  a  shindy  1  Come  on,  old  gintl  {Flour^ 
ishts  hisJSst.) 

Ehtmesor.  Here !  Help,  help,  help !  (Tm- 
OTBY  eiiuekes  him.)    Leave  the  room ! 

£Mt£r  Horace,  JL.,  Oakum,  Clapboard, 
amd  PiCKST,  i?.  L00P8TITCH  crawis  from 
behind  lomug€> 

Horace.  Why,  father!  what's  the  matter? 

EbomoMor.  O,  you  villain !  you  scamp !  you 
renegade  I  You  have  come  just  in  time  to 
save  your  father  from  a  terrible  fate!  But 
Ttc  found  you  out!  Your  "tender  attach- 
ment" is  known  to  me.  Look  upon  her! 
Can  yon  look  upon  your  father's  face,  and 
confess  a  tender  attachment  to  such  a  thing 
asthat? 

Horace.  Kot  a  tender  attachment,  father; 
but  I  will  confess  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  that  individual,  Timothy  Tinpan,  the 
tinker. 

Ebenexer.   What!  is  that  woman  a  man? 


Timothy.  Troth,  and  a  foine  ould  Irish 
gintleman ! 

Horace.  Yes,  father,  he  is  one  of  my 
models. 

Timothy*  Faith,  a  model  Irishman,  by  yer 
lave! 

Ebemexer.  Models !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Horace.  That  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
overcome  your  repugnance  to  my  becommg  a 
painter,  by  attempting  the  execution  of  a 
painting  which  you  see  upon  that  easel. 
These  individuals  have  been  my  niodels. 
Timothy  Tinpan,  the  tinker. 

Timotfy.  That's  me,  sure. 

Horace.   Obed  Oakum,  the  sailor. 

Oahum.  Ay,  ay ;  second  mate  of  the  Har- 
riet Jones. 

Horace.  Louis  Loopstitch,  the  tailor. 

Loopstitch.  Oui,  oui ;  sal  I  make  you  a  pair 
of  pantaloons,  monsieur? 

Horace.  And  Peter  Picket,  the  soldier. 

Pichet.  Yaw,  dat  ish  me,  mit  my  gun  upon 
mine  pack. 

Ebemexer.  What,  and  the  note  I  received ! 

Horace.  Is  one  of  Harry  Jones's  jokes.  He 
confessed  it  to  me  an  hour  ago. 

Sbenexer.  Clapboard,  we've  been  making 
donkeys  of  ourselves ! 

Clapboard.  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Crotch- 
et, I  can't  join  you  in  that. 

Ebenexer.  Horace,  Fm  a  meddling  old  fool ! 
I  should  have  trusted  you.  I'll  go  home. 
You  may  go  on  with  your  picture ;  and  if  out 
of 'the  material  which  I  find  here  you  can  pro- 
duce anjrthing  satisfactory,  PU  give  my  con- 
sent to  anything  you  ask. 

Horace.  Thank  you,  father.  I'm  rather  dis- 
couraged at  present ;  but  if  these  individuals 
can  cure  you  of  "  a  tender  attachment,"  they 
may  be  of  use  to  me ;  and  if  they  can  help  me 
to  achieve  my  purpose,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  there  are  worse  companions  than 
a  soldier  — 

Pichet.  Yaw,  what  fight  mit  Sigel. 

Horace.  A  sailor  — 

Oahum.  Tamal  cute,  when  his  bark's  on 
the  sea. 

Horace.   A  tinker  — 

Timothy.  A  broth  of  a  boy  for  minding 
the  broken  nose  of  a  tay-kittle. 

Horace.  And  a  tailor  — 

Loopstitch.  Oui,  oui;  vith  vat  you  call  ze 
tender  attachment  for  ze  needle. 

ICurtaim  falls. 


or 


i< 


—  If  you  desire  sweet  sleep,  never  quarrel, 
let  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." 
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[These  poem*  are  talcen  from  "  Little  Pieces 
for  Little  Speakere,"  a  collection  of  poetr/  de- 
signed to  assist  parents  and  teachers  in  pre- 
paring for  Exhibitions;  by  Miss  S.  M.  Priest. 
Price,  seventy-five  cents.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard.] 

(A  few  umplc  diiKtioD*  Bay  wd  bajt  tnd  pili  m  ndting 
that  and  other  pieca  of  poeliT.  Fint  read  a  poca  through 
arEfiiLy.  —  iTihjud,  Kmuch  Ihe  belter,— unlil  the  true  ideu 
bI  the  miter  are  fiilly  undenKxid.  and  Ihe  nirralivc  iF  there 
b«  one.  and  the  inddenit,  are  well  fixed  in  Ihe  miDd-  Having 
thu  Eaioed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  ipedal  feaiurea  of  the 

lo  what  extent,  alwajn  beating  in  mind  that  ihe  real  end  b 

nrally  and  complelely  conny  the  ideai  of  the  author.    Then 


Abore  all  Ihingi,  Ar  it 
Ihrouih  all  the  variely 


ONE  LrrTLB  AOT. 
T  SAW  a  man,  with  tottering  steps, 
-'-      Come  down  a  gravelled  walk  one  day 
The  honored  frost  of  many  years 

Upon  his  scattered  thin  locks  Iny. 
With  trembling  hand  he  strove  to  raise 

The  latch  that  held  the  little  gate, 
When  rosy  lips  looked  up  and  smiled,  — 

A  silvery  child-voice  said',  "  Please  wait.' 

A  little  girl  oped  wide  the  gate. 

And  held  it  till  he  passed  quite  through, 
Then  closed  it,  raising  to  his  face 

Her  modest  eyes  of  winsome  blue. 
"  May  Heaven  bless  you,  little  one," 

The  old  man  said,  with  tear-wet  eyes; 
"Such  deeds  of  kindness  to  the  old 

Will  be  rewarded  in  the  skies." 

"Twas  such  a  little  thing  to  do  — 

A  moment's  time  it  took  —  no  more  ; 
And  then  the  dancing,  graceful  feet 

Had  vanished  through  the  school-room  dc 
And  yet  I'm  sure  the  angels  smiled, 

And  penned  it  down  in  words  of  gold; 
Tis  such  a  blessed  thing  to  see 

The  young  so  thoughtful  of  the  old. 


LFTTLE  QOLDEH-HAIR. 

GOLDEN-HAIR     climbed    upon     grand- 
papa's knee; 
Dear  little  Golden-hair,  tired  was  she. 
All  the  day  long  as  busy  could  be. 

Up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  'twas  light, 
Out  with  the  birds  and  butterflies  bright, 
Skipping  about  till  the  coming  of  night. 

Grandpapa  toyed  with  the  curls  on  her  head : 
"What  has  my  darling  been  doing?"  he  said, 
"Since  she  arose  with  the  sun  from  her  bed?" 

"  Pitty  much,"  answered  the  sweet  little  one ; 
"I  cannot  tell,  so  much  things  I  have  done,  — 
Played  with  my  dolly,  and  feeded  my  bun. 

"And  theni  jumped  with  my  little  jump-rope  J 
And  then  I  made,  out  of  some  water  and  soap, 
Bootiful  worlds  —  mamma's  castles  of  hope. 


"  I  aderwards  readed  in  my  picture-book ; 

And  Bella  and  I,  we  went  down  to  look 

For  smooth   little  stones,  by  the  side  of  the 

"  And  then  I  corned  home  and  eated  my  tea. 
And  then  I  climbed  up  on  grandpapa's  knee. 
And  I  jes  as  tired  as  tired  can  be." 

Lower  and  lower  the  little  head  pressed. 
Until  it  had  dropped  upon  grandpapa's  breast ; 
Dear  little  Golden-hair,  sweet  be  thy  rest! 

are  but  children  ;  the  things  that  we  do 

Are  as  sports  of  the  babe  to  the  Infinite  view. 

That  marks  all  our  weakness,  and  pities  it  too. 

God  grant  that  when  night  overshadows  ottr 

And  we  shall  be  called  to  account  for  our  day. 
He  shall  find  us  as  guiltless  as  Golden-hair's 

And,  O,  when  a-weary,  mqy  we  be  so  blest 

D  sink,  like  the  innocent  child,  to  our  rest. 
And  feel  ourselves  clasped  to  the  Infinite  breast. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  teacher  in  Newark,  after 
acknowledging  hi«  indebtedness  to  Our 
fiovs  AMD  GiSLS  for  "  the  many  good  things  " 
obtained  from  its  pages  for  his  annual  school 
eihibitions,  relates  the  following  incident, 
vhich,  of  course,  compels  us  to  retire  from 
our  position  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  what  is  now  an  historic  name :  "In  thejear 
:869  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  conversation  with 
Admiral  Farragut.  When  addressed  as  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  with  the  last  sellable  pro- 
nounced  "  goo,"  as  given  in  a  certain  number 
of  jour  Magazine,  he  promptly  replied,  'No; 
pit  — g-u-t,'  spelling  the  syllable,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  aa  in  the  word  gnlitr.  His  ear- 
nestness caused  an  almost  audible  amite  from 
the  ladies  of  his  family." 

W«  must  beg  Young  Satchel  not  to  put  a  d 
in  our  Pigeon  Hole.  He  wishes  us  to  inform 
"viaims  of  entomology"  in  regard  to  "the 
belt  methods  of  preserving  and  killing  in- 
Kcti;  and  also  where  to  look  for  them."  Our 
correspondent  asks  rather  a  broad  question, 
and  the  answer  would  include  a  large  portion 
of  the  whole  science.  We  should  be  happy  to 
inform  him  where  he  can  find  plenty  of  fiies 
and  mosquitos,  and  to  introduce  him  to  peo- 
ple who  will  permit  him  to  supply  himself 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  specimens  on 
their  premises.  He  must  really  tell  us  what 
insects  he  wishes  to  find  before  we  can  tell 
him  where  to  look  for  them.  If  he  wants 
water-bugs,  he  will  find  them  among  the  lead 
pipes  of  almost  any  house  having  "modem 
improvementa."  If  he  desires  to  drum  up  a 
regiment  of  the  "  rectaurant  light 
we  should  be  glad  to  profit  by  his 
tions,  and  be  informed  where  not  I 
them.  If  he  is  in  need  of  red  ant 
examine  the  lugar-bowU  Jn  some  houses  we 
know  of.  As  to  killing  them,  we  always  knock 
over  a  mosquito  with  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
borax  kills  the  water-buga,  and  red  ant*  ere 
altogether  beyond  our  skiU.    We  have  been 


3  look  for 


informed  that  entomologists  are  so  cruel  as  to 
stick  a  pin  through  their  victims  while  they 
yet  live,  but  we  don't  recommend  it;  this  aave* 
killing.  As  to  the  preserving,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  http  them,  though  ali  good  house- 
keepers desire  to  get  rid  of  them.  Probably 
Young  Satchel  wishes  to  find,  kill,  and  pre- 
serve insects  for  scientific  purposes;  and,  aa 
he  desires  correspondents  on  Reptiles  and 
Shells,  we  leave  them  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions.   Box  344,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Wk  begin  to  feel  our  "  Oats  "  already,  for  a 
young  gentleman  who  adopts  this  pseudonyme 
thorns  us  with  a  request  for  a  "Young  Con- 
tributors'Department."  We  do  not  believe  that 
twenty  pages  a  month  would  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion ofouryoung  friends  to  become  authors,  and 
with  less  space  than  that,  we  should  probably 
disoblige  ten  where  we  obliged  one.  But  we  al- 
ways did,  and  always  shall,  publish  anything 
ouryoung  friends  send  which  is  really  worth  the 
space.  When  we  have  any  matter  of  this  kind 
we  shall  thrust  it  into  the  Pigeon  Holes.  We 
should  be  happy  to  "give  a  fellow  a  show"  in 
the  shape  of  a  priie  for  the  best  literary  pro- 
duction, if  we  could  be  sure  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  articles  sent  in  for  competition. 
We  offered  premiums,  in  No.  i6,  of  ten  and 
five  dollars,  for  the  best  atoiy,  the  best  essay, 
and  the  best  poem.  We  sent  the  highest  prUe 
to  the  successful  competitor ;  but  after  a  while 
the  letter  came  back  marked,  "  No  such  per- 
son in  town."  Probably  he  stole  the  story, 
and,  after  the  fictitious  name  he  had  used  wag 
published,  he  dared  not  expose  himself  at  the 
posl-oflice.  We  were  rather  disgusted  with 
premiums ;  but  we  will  consider  the  subject 
again,  and,  if  we  can  devise  any  means  of 
protection  against  imposition,  we  may  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  "Oats."  The  "Young 
Dodge*"  will  be  published  next  spring. 

T.  Rix  evidently  does  not  intend  to  have 
any  tricks  played  off  upon  himself.  He  ho* 
discovered  that  twelve   times   sixty-four  will 
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not  make  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  which 
was  the  number  of  pages  contained  in  the  last 
annual  volume  of  this  Magazine.  F.  L.  W. 
has  made  the  same  discovery.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  arithmetic  of  our  correspondents, 
though  we  may  remind  them  that  last  year 
was  slightly  exceptional  in  having  fifty-three 
Saturdays,  and  therefore  requiring  fifty-three 
numbers,  which  our  liberal  publishers  issued 
without  wincing,  though  it  was  some  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  out  of  their  pockets.  They 
still  intend  to  do  everything  "nominated  in 
the  bond."  The  February  number  contained 
sixty-eight  pages,  and  the  present  number  has 
seventy- two  (?)  pages.  The  publishers  will 
do  all,  and  more  than  all,  they  promise. 
F.  L.  W.  has  also  made  another  discovery  — 
that  the  present  volume  will  contain  but  two 
of  Oliver  Optic's  stories,  instead  of  four,  as 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  prospectus 
issued  by  the  publishers  covers  but  one  year ; 
they  do  not,  and  cannot,  promise  for  all  time. 
"Are  you  afraid,"  says  our  correspondent, 
"  that  by  giving  us  four  of  the  same,  he  will 
be  written  out  soon  ?  If  so,  why  not  have  the 
second  part  of  the  Young  America  Abroad 
scries?"  We  cannot  say  when  Mr.  Optic  will 
have  "  written  out,"  but  he  thinks  he  has  writ- 
ten too  much  for  his  health,  and  perhaps  for 
his  reputation ;  and  he  desires  to  be  relieved  of 
some  portion  of  his  work.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  furnish  four  stories  a  year 
for  the  Magazine,  and  complete  the  "Young 
America  Abroad "  series  within  a  reasonable 
time.  While  such  continued  stories  as  those 
of  Mr.  Kellogg,  Sophie  May,  and  others  that 
will  succeed  them,  can  be  procured  for  love  or 
money,  the  publishers  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
their  readers. 

Ws  have  before  us  several  letters  from  our 
boys,  which  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice 
since  they  were  written ;  and  we  must  ask  to 
be  forgiven  for  not  answering  them,  as  our  cor- 
respondents desired.  We  had  very  little  time 
to  write,  and  that  little  was  fully  occupied,  so 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  reply  to  them. 
Frank  Rambler's  letter  came  to  us  in  Genoa, 
with  an  invitation  to  visit  his  house  in  New 
York  on  our  return.    We  thank  him  for  his 

t 

invitation,  but  we  landed  at  Boston.  Another 
gave  us  the  history  of  his  reading,  which  was 
very  flattering  to  our  vanity.  A  third  sent 
only  half  a  dozen  lines,  simply  requesting  us 
to  write  him  a  letter.  Others  wrote  very  pretty 
and  very  friendly  epistles,  and  we  regret  that 
we  could  not  reply  to  them,  as  we  desired 
to  do. 


Ths  Editorial  Correspondence,  which  was 
sent  from  Europe  for  the  Magazine,  is  not  ex- 
hausted yet,  and  the  letters  will  probably  be 
continued  till  the  close  of  the  present  volume. 

"  What  are  silhouette  illustrations?"  in- 
quires a  correspondent,  who  doubtless  has 
seen  or  read  of  "  Konewka's  illustrations  of 
the  Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream,"  or  of  Faust. 
In  1757,  a  person,  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
French  government,  and  made  great  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  expenditures,  and  it  is  said 
he  devised  the  black  profile  picture,  or  side- 
view,  with  the  general  outline  only  indicating 
the  form,  to  save  expense  in  taking  likenesses. 
At  any  rate,  his  name  has  been  attached  to 
such  portraits,  and  to  all  pictures  thus  made. 
Very  likely  some  of  our  young  friends  have 
seen  such  portraits  of  their  g^ndparents  cut 
out  of  black  paper.  We  remember  such  in 
our  boyhood,  and  occasionally  there  is  now 
an  adept  in  scissor-work  who  can  cut  out  very 
good  resemblances.  Konewka,  above  men- 
tioned, has  acquired  great  celebrity  in  this 
way. 

Wb  assure  Katie  that  ten  or  twelve  days  is 
not  a  long  time  to  remain  on  board  of  an  At- 
lantic steamer,  though  of  course  it  seems 
longer  to  some  than  to  others.  If  our  fair 
correspondent  should  be  seasick  all  tl^e  pas- 
sage, even  ten  days  will  be  a  long  time ;  but 
she  should  hope  for  better  things.  Captain 
Brown,  of  the  Palmyra,  almost  insisted  that 
the  ladies  should  get  out  of  their  berths  and 
go  on  deck  when  the  weather  was  fine,  al- 
though they  were  so  sick  they  did  not  feel 
able  to  move.  The  fresh  sea  air  has  a  won- 
derfully reviving  effect,  and  passive  submis- 
sion to  the  malady  is  not  the  best  thing  for  it. 
The  doctor  of  the  same  ship  told  us  of  a 
woman  in  the  steerage  who  actually  died  of 
seasickness  —  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
we  ever  heard  of;  but  in  this  case  the  patient 
positively  refused  to  leave  her  bed.  Another 
woman  fought  the  crowd  when  the  doctor  at- 
tempted to  make  her  go  on  deck ;  but  she  did 
not  die.  If  Katie  is  not  seasick,  or  recovers 
in  a  short  time,  she  will  find  that  the  day  will 
slip  away  at  sea  much  faster  than  she  antici- 
pates. The  four  or  five  meals  which  the  pas- 
sengers feel  compelled  to  eat  every  day  helps 
dispose  of  two  or  three  hours ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  sleep  about  ten  more.  Then, 
reading,  conversation,  and  the  various  inno- 
cent games  which  are  provided,  bridge  over 
the  rest  of  them  very  comfortably,  and  even 
very  pleasantly. 
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PSIZE. 

A  NY  $1.50  book  on  Lke  Sc  Shbfard's  List 
■^*-  will  be  given  for  the  first  correct  answer 
to  Rebus  No.  35,  in  the  February  number  Of 
the  Magazine* 

Amwitits. 
30.  (Toe)  M  (big  B)  —  Tombigbee.  31. 
I.  Grape-shot.  3.  Fish.  3.  Trout.  12.  (An 
>u  in  A)  (lion)  (skin)  (May)  B  (dice)  (C  over 
ED)  (withe)  OUT  (spectacles)  —An  ass  in  a 
lion's  skin  may  be  discovereil  without  specta- 
clM.  23.  (C  Sick)  (nest)  (urns)  (egg  !n  S) 
(le»)  (long  VOY)  (age)  S  —  Sea-sicknesB 
tums  one  against  long  voyages.  1^.  Table, 
tile.  a6.  t.  Dee-p.  a.  Pea-r.  3.  Sac-k.  4. 
Rifle-r.  5-  Red-e.  6.  Green-e.  7.  Mad-e. 
37.  (Bomb)  (Aga)  (Still)  (Ell)  —  Base-Ball. 
A  (Two  bees)  O  (shell)  O  (bell)  (eye)  (a  in 
G)  (and)  (a  comma)  (date  in  G)  (eye)  S 
(ace)  (ewer)  (weight)  O  (two  B)  (love)  D  1 
(yawl)  (men)  —  To  be  social,  obliging,  and 
accommodating,  is  a  sure  way  to  be  loved  by 
all  men.  19.  i.  Go-sling.  1.  Glut-ton. 
Kind-red.  4-  Sap-ling.  30.  U  (pan)  (date) 
M- Up  and  at -em.  31.  A  (1000  =  M)  (boy) 
-  Amboy.  31.  (Circle)  (5  =  V.)  I.  (LL.)  E 
O  —  Circleville,  O.  33.  i.  Cutlery,  cruelty. 
i.  Caleb,  cable.     3.  Heart,  Herat. 


Rebus. 


Hidden  Citibs. 
35.  I.  The  magic  spell  on  Don  QuUote  was 
great.  1.  I  saw  and  heard  plays  and  over- 
tures last  night.  3.  I  took  a  nap  less  than 
two  hours  long  this  morning.  4.  We  lie  only 
on  sofas  and  beds.  5.  Would  you  like  to 
shop,  or  to  ride?  6.  Are  the  cattle  fat  or 
lean  since  they  have  been  fed?  Rbmub. 


Anhiteet 


37- 


Charadk. 


The  thunders  roll,  the  lightnings  flash. 
As  on  through  the  air  my  first  does  shake ; 

My  next  does  rise;  let's  make  a  dash, 
And  we'll  be  free  from  its  dreadful  quake. 

My  whole  has  come;  seek  some  shelter 
To  free  you  from  its  stormy  haze ; 

Then  you  can  hear  it  drop  and  pelter, 
As  from  behind  your  nook  you  gaze. 

Tempcst. 


Gbooraphicai.  Rebus. 


OH 
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Rebus. 


Acrostic.  —  Ancient  Writers. 

The  initials,  read  downwards,  name  an  an- 
cient English  Poet : 

40.  I.  A  German  poet.     2.  A  Roman  poet. 

3.  An  English  poet.  4.  A  Grecian  poet.  5.  A 
Swiss  writer.  Ski. 

Transpositions. 

41.  I.  Transpose  to  measure,  and  get  a 
small  piece  of  money.  2.  To  value,  and  get 
a  weed.     3.  An  animal,  and  get  unadorned. 

4.  Despatched,  and  get  a  snug  residence.  5. 
Finished,  and  get  a  knot.  6.  A  servant,  and 
get  to  gaze.  Evan  Eric. 


Cuts  and  Specs. 

Pyramid. 

Left —  a  step ;  centre  —  a  place  for  burning ; 
right  —  a  great  annoyance :  — 

42.  I.  A  consonant.  2.  An  affirmative.  3. 
A  goddess.  4.  Part  of  a  house,  a  Latin  con- 
junction. 

Enigma. 

43.  It  is  composed  of  21  letters.  The  10,  3, 
16,  7,  13  is  a  spice.  The  15,  19,  18,  6  is  a 
story.  The  17,  12,  21,  9  is  a  boy*s  name. 
The  20,  8,  5  is  a  number.  The  14,  i,  11,  2  is 
a  covering  for  the  foot.  The  4,  13,  5  is  to 
write.    The  whole  is  an  old  proverb. 

Robert  Roe. 


Rebus. 


Nipper  and  Toby. 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "Editor 
OF  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  cars  op 
Lu  &  Shepars,  149  Washington  Street, 
Boilon,  Mass." 

Ho.vxY  lbttrrs  should  be  addressed  to  Lbb 
Sc  Shbpard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

We  have  just  opened  something  less  than 
hslf  a  cord  of  letters  from  our  ^oung  friends, 
and  we  assure  them  it  seems  like  home 
when  we  are  engaged  in  this  cheerful  dutj'. 
We  see  a  great  manji  new  names  in  the 
pile;  but  man^  of  them,  we  suppose,  belong 
to  old  friends,  and  we  give  a  heartj  wel- 
come to  all  the  new  ones.  We  don't  blame  a 
young  ladjr  for  changing  her  name,  on  sufE- 
cient  provocation,  but  we  protest  against  our 
bayt  doing  anything  of  the  kind ;  for  we  con- 
feu  that,  in  this  great  pile  of  letters,  we  hardly 
know  our  old  friends  from  our  new  ones. 

Archzologist  looks  familiar;  and  he  has 
mil)' found  a  "mare's  nest."  He  wants  the 
scales  with  which  "  Phil  Farringford  meas- 
ured and  neighed  the  sentences  contained  in 
the  letter  of  Miss  EUa  Gracewood."  We  be- 
lieve that  Phil  did  not  puipose  to  measure 
them  with  a  pair  of  scales,  any  more  than  he 
intended  to  weigh  them  with  a  yardstick. 
We  still  persist  in  believing  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  weigh  and  measure  the  same  thing. 
-~Moss  Rose  thinks  that  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine  may  congratulate  themselves  be- 
cause "Optic  left  such  a  nice  editor  in  charge 
of  the  Magazine  during  his  absence."  We 
entirely  agree  with  her,  and  have  no  doubt  he 
will  use  her  anagrams. 

As  Harry  B.  is  a  little  lame  in  his  orthog- 
raphy, we  are  afraid  his  anagram  would  not 
comeoutright  We  haveread  that"Ephraim 
ii  a  cake  not  turned,"  and  we  conclude  that  he 
was  not  well  baked ;  but  we  have  not  the  least 
idea  what  Harry  means  by  calling  us  a  "  hard 
brick."  However,  he  has  good  taste  in  maga- 
lines.  —  We  are  as  much  gratified  as  surprised 
to  find  that  about  one  half  of  our  correspond- 


ents consider  the  change  in  the  Magazine  a 
dacided  improvement;  a  few,  who  like  it  bet- 
ter than  ever,  only  wish  it  would  come  often- 
er.  —  French  &  Barnhara,  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y., 
wish  to  exchange  with  any  amateur  paper 
published.  For  advertising  rates,  address  the 
publishers. 

We  don't  like  (he  style  of  K.  Itty's  enigma; 
three  or  four  lines  are  enough  for  an  enigma 
of  eleven  letters,  and  she  has  given  us  two  or 
three  stickfuls.  We  got  a  spark  in  one  of 
our  eyes  at  Dresden  last  summer,  and  don't 
read  stories  written  in  pencil.  We  hope 
K.  Itty  won't  get  a  spark  in  her  eye  yet.  — 
We  are  glad  to  have  Captain  Corbet's  Babby, 
Jr.,  realize  that  he  is  talking  with  O.  C,  for 
we  are  reasonably  fond  of  babies,  though  we 
like  them  better  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
babies.  Our  stock  of  photos  has  "  gin  out." 
—  Enigmas  on  the  name  of  the  editor,  or  the 
Magazine,  are  rather  stale,  but  we  think  the 
publishers  will  send  the  portrait  number  to 
Yad.EilHw  for  six  cents. 

T.  F.  Mock  wanU  to  know  what  is  meant, 
in  base  ball,  by  "  passed  balls."  —  The  Tone 
Masters  are  interesting  and  instructive  biogra- 
phies of  the  great  masters  of  music  —  the  last 
is  Beethoven.  —  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Small 
Boy,"  done  in  pencil,  would  compel  us  to 
look  up  the  goggles  we  bought  in  Berlin  if  we 
should  attempt  to  read  it  —  Humpty  Dumpty 
may  have  the  copyright  on  C.  O.  O.  M.,  but 
we  will  not  have  the  geographical,  which  we 
declined,  in  similar  form,  years  ago. 

Dew  Drop  is  as  fresh  as  one  of  his  name- 
sakes on  a  summer  morning.  He  hints,  hi 
rather  a  decided  manner,  that  a  certain  maga- 
tine  is  "the  best  in  existence."  We  did  not 
sacrifice  all  our  modesty  in  Stockholm,  but 
we  could  mention  half  a  dozen  juvenile  pub- 
lications to  which  our  sparkling  friend  did  not 
refer.  He  hopes  we  may  live  to  a  good  old 
age.  Why,  my  dear  sparkler,  we  have  done 
that  already.  —  We  can't  excuse  bad  spelling 
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while  there  is  a  dictionary  in  every  house ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  C.  H.  has  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  Magazine  during  the  three 
years  he  has  taken  it.  Of  course  the  patrons 
of  the  large  library  are  sensible  and  discrimi- 
nating. 

We  never  considered  ourself  of  much  conse- 
quence in  the  world ;  but,  of  course,  we  change 
our  mind  after  receiving  the  first  letter  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Pick  ihis  year.  When  a  brilliant 
young  lady  sends  us  her  photograph,  and  the 
first  letter  of  the  year,  we  cannot  but  feel 
highly  honored,  and  be  sensible  of  half  an 
inch  more  on  the  heels  of  our  boots.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  cherish  the  picture,  and  use 
some  or  all  of  the  comparisons ;  but  we  are 
sorry  she  omitted  "/#>«, //ca,  fie  crusts* 

The  ''celebrated  book"  is  rather  objection- 
able in  Bub's  enigma.  If  we  use  such,  we 
shall  by  and  by  forget  how  to  blush,  and  we 
would  not  on  any  account  be  compelled  to  re- 
gard it  as  among  the  '*  lost  arts."  —  Though 
locusts  have  often  been  a  very  great  plague, 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Chicago  Locust 
to  our  family  circle,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
his  pipings  during  the  year.  —  It  almost  breaks 
our  editorial  heart  to  decline  Hawkeye's  enig- 
ma, but  it  is  altogether  too  long  for  the  sub- 
ject. An  enigma  in  which  no  letter  is  used 
more  than  once  is  the  perfect  one;  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  tliem  should  ever 
be  repeated. 

HaVs  rebus  is  *'  too  much  of  one  thing,'' 
because  too  much  depends  upon  the  "good 
four."  —  C.  H.  W.'s  enigma  is  very  good,  but 
its  subject  is  personal,  and  we  must  decline  it. 
—  ''  It  must  be  so,  Horatio ;  thou  reasonest 
well."  **  Clothing  for  the  imps  "  must  be  "  a 
coat  of  mail."  —  Horatio  disclaims  rebus  No. 
728,  credited  to  him.  We  do  not  see  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rebus  and  a  *' pictorial  cha- 
rade," but  we  will  endeavor  to  use  one  of  them, 
whatever  it  is  called.  We  will  inquire  about 
the  coin.  —  Humpty  Dumpty's  club  swells, 
and  we  are  happy  to  know  Othello ;  but  we 
hope  he  won't  make  a  bad  use  of  his  pillow. 

"  A-dry-attic  "  won't  do  any  more  —  our 
readers  protest  against  dry  things.  We  have 
heard  of  Cape  Forward,  not  of  Cape  Froward. 
We  haven't  the  least  idea  what  became  of  the 
Mayflower,  but  we  presume  it  faded  away, 
like  other  flowers  and  vessels.  We  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  women  should,  or  should 
not,  vote ;  but,  when  a  majority  of  them  wish 
to  vote,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  have  the 
privilege.  —  We  can't  help  thinking  T.  M.'s 
rebus  is  poor;  the  stuff  in  the  two  mugs  is 
phlip,  not  Phirp ;  they  used  to  make  phlip  by 


putting  a  hot  poker  in  a  mug  of  beer,  not  in 
the  manner  indicted  by  the  rebus. 

P.  R.  Ice  is  right ;  it  15  easier  to  copy  than 
to  originate;  will  our  rebus-senders  please 
take  notice?  We  have  a  large  number  of  re- 
buses on  hand,  and  there  are  even  more  good 
ones  than  we  have  room  for.  The  one  by 
Geo.  Graphy  is  very  good,  but  rather  too  easy ; 
ditto  L.  Bow  (we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  his 
excursion).  Justus  did  nobly  for  one  so  young. 

—  Spec's  criticism  should  have  been  accom- 
panied with  better  rebuses.  —  Americas  must 
try  again.  —  We  will  examine  into  Horatio's 
subject.  —  Daniel  Boone  changes  his  name  to 
Buckeye.  —  Capt.  Joe  writes  us  a  very  good 
and  long  letter,  for  which  he  has  our  thanks. 

—  As  for  Di's  poetry,  we  arc  meditating  deep- 
ly on  the  subject. 

G.  H.  Killam's  puzzles  are  not  quite  diflicult 
enough.  —  Nick  R.  Bocker  is  A.  —  We  shall 
use  some  of  Undine's  head-work.  — Vulcan 
will  please  try  ag^in ;  he  can  do  better,  we 
think.  —  Of  course  "Pica"  is  good  for  print- 
ing!—  Tots  is  sensible,  for  with  the  head- 
work  comes  this  couplet, — 


•t 


If  accepted,  I*m  oontented, 
If  rejected,  not  kunented." 


The  Pedler  is  a  model  printer,  judging  by 
the  samples  he  sends  us.  —  Could  not  In- 
ventor send  a  poor  rebus,  just  for  variety  ?  it 
would  seem  so  funny  to  receive  one  such  from 
him.  He  wants  to  hear  from  Herbert,  Rich- 
dore,  Tommy  Toppleton,  &c.  P.  O.  address, 
Duncan  Ellerton,  193  Longworth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  —  Clipper's  anagram  bothers 
even  our  wise  head.  —  Curly  Cue  shall  see 
some  of  his  head-work  in  print.  Pip's  diago- 
nal is  A.  —  The  acrostic  by  the  "  Heathen 
Chinese  "  is  A.  —  The  anagrams  by  Moss 
Rose  are  first  rate  for  us.  —  The  covers  for 
the  Magazine,  which  are  advertised,  are  to  be 
put  on  by  a  book-binder. 

Moss  Rose  intends,  if  possible,  to  appear 
every  month  in  the  head-work.  About  a 
dozen  others  have  expressed  a  similar  pur- 
pose. We  should  be  most  happy  to  give  up 
the  department  to  this  baker's  dozen;  but 
some  five  thousand  others  object,  and  declare 
that  they  also  wish  to  be  represented  in  the 
favorite  column.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  head-work  covered  with  moss  roses ;  but, 
in  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  we  hope 
she  will  not  persist  in  her  intention. 

Wish  Corrbspondbkts.  Paul  Cassagnac, 
Box  228,  Norfolk,  Va.  —  F.  H.  C,  6  Moreland 
Street,  Boston  Highlands,  stamps,  coins,  and 
specimens  of  amateur  papers. 
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B0T8  AS   PRDrTEBS. 

A  CERTAIN  writer  of  juvenile  books  hu 
been  rather  severely  criticised  becsuie  he 
is  said  to  overrate  and  exaggerate  (he  powers 
and  capacities  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen.  In  other  words,  he  has 
tbe  audacity  to  describe  a  young  man  of  six- 
teen  as  an  engineer,  actually  "  running  the 
machine,"  comprehending  the  mechanism  of 
a  sleam  engine,  making  its  repairs,  and  doing 
all  that  a  full-grown  man  would  be  expected 
Id  do.  We  do  not  think  such  a  boy  is  a 
"monster."  There  is  just  such  a  youth  with- 
in half  a  dozen  miles  of  Boston,  who  does  all 
this,  even  to  pulling  the  machine  to  pieces, 
mUing  the  needed  repairs,  and  putting  it  to- 
gether again.  In  the  waters  around  Stock- 
holm there  are  scores  of  little  steamers,  some 
of  them  no  larger  than  a  ship's  lang-boaL 
In  many  of  them,  we  confess  that  we  were  not 
much  surprised  to  see  boys  of  fourteen  or  six- 
teen in  charge  of  the  wheel,  and  also  of  the 
engine.  And  this  was  in  Europe,  where 
neither  men  nor  boys  are  so  progressive  as 
in  our  own  country. 

The  "  boy  heroes  "  of  our  great  Rebellion 
have  passed  into  history  with  the  veteEans  of 
1  hundred  Gelds;  but  "old  fogies  "  would 
Kout  at  their  deeds  on  the  pages  of  honest 
fiction.  History  gives  us  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  instances  of  boys  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  who  have  led  armies,  who  have  pre- 
lided  in  councils  of  state,  and  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  above  all  others  by 
their  heroic  deeds.  We  remember  several 
boys  who  at  eighteen  were  in  commend  of 
merchant  ships.  We  believe  the  boys  are 
still  capable  of  ^reat  things,  and  we  can  put 
our  finger  on  a  dozen  who,  after  a  month's 
practical  experience,  would  be  able  to  run  a 
locomotive,  or  manage  a  stationary  engine. 

We  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  type- 
eelting  "  done  by  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who, 
less  than  a  year  ago,  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  art,  and  who  has  been  entirely  self 
Uught-"  Perhaps  a  veteran  compositor  or 
proof-reader  might  criticise   it,  but  to  us  it 


looks  like  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  It  was 
printed  on  the  "  Novelty  Press,"  by  the  same 
young  man.  We  should  hardly  dare  to  tell 
of  such  an  achievement  in  a  juvenile  story, 
for  some  slow-moulded  old  fogy  would  cer- 
tainly declare  that  it  was  an  impowible  feat. 
The  mania  for  printing  among  the  boys  has 
extended  all  over  the  country,  and  we  have 
examined  hundreds  of  specimens  of  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  cards,  programmes,  bill- 
heads, and  similar  work,  done  by  boys  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen,  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  productions 
of  a  lirst-clsss  job  office.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  done  on  the  Novelty  Press,  whose  pro- 
prietors furnish  type,  cases,  rollers,  rules, 
chases,  and  all  the  furniture  of  ah  office, 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  amateurs. 
The  boys  who  use  these  presses  and  material 
are  almost  invariably  self  taught,  and  not  a 
few  of  thera  derive  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  business.  Many  more  print  for  their 
fathers  and  friends.  One  of  our  poet  contrib- 
utors sends  his  effusions  neatly  printed  by 
his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve.  Another,  whose 
father  is  the  president  of  a  Urge  manufac- 
turing corporation,  prints  all  the  notices  of 
the  stockholders'  meetings,  the  votes,  the  bill- 
heads, the  labels,  and  even  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings. 

We  give  hoys  and  girls  credit  for  the  capa- 
city and  the  skill  to  do  a  great  deal;  but  we 
confess  that  the  operations  of  the  young 
people  with  the  Novelty  Press  and  its  furni- 
ture fairly  amaze  us;  and  we  have  an  ambi- 
tion to  write  a  story  of  a  "  Boy  Printer,"  who 
supports  his  aged  mother  and  half  a  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters  by  job  printing;  but  we 
are  afraid  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration. 
We  should  not  dare  to  say  that  a  boy  of  six- 
teen taught  himself  to  set  type,  and  did  the 
press-work  of  a  thousand  bill-heads,  cards,  or 
circulars,  and  received  even  half  the  usual 
price  for  such  a  job,  though  we  know  of  scorea 
of  boys  who  have  done  this,  and  pocketed  the 
proceeds,  doing  work  which  only  a  critical 
printer  could  call  inferior  to  the  ordinary  job 
work. 

Though  we  have  been  speaking  spedally 
of  boys,  we  are  aware  that  Our  Girls  make 
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excellent  printers,  and  we  have  heard  of  sev- 
eral who  have  become  quite  as  proficient  in 
the  "art-preservative"  as  the  boys.  Hun- 
dreds of  women  earn  their  dailj  bread  by  it, 
and  we  think  some  of  the  girls  whose  time 
hangs  heavily  on  their  hands  might  be  in- 
structed as  well  as  amused  by  learning  to  set 
types. 

EDITORIAL  OOBBESFOlfDEirOE. 

XXXII. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS :  We  explored 
Pesth,  and  we  explored  Buda,  or  Ofen, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Hungarian  capi- 
tal by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge.  The 
two  places  are  sometimes  called  '<  Budapest." 
The  Buda  side  is  oftener  called  Ofen,  which  is 
the  German  word  for  a  stove,  on  account  of 
the  hot  springs  there.  We  went  into  the  old 
Turkish  Bath,  where  both  sexes  bathe  to- 
gether in  the  steaming  waters.  The  building 
is  said  to  be  a  Roman  structure,  is  half  under 
ground,  and  was  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
gauze-covered  window.  Though  it  was  a  cold, 
raw  day  outside,  in  three  minutes  the  perspi- 
ration started  upon  our  bronzed  features,  and 
we  were  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  royal  palace  of  the  Hungarian  kings  is 
on  a  high  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube. 
There  is  a  tunnel  under  it  for  the  benefit  of 
teams  that  wish  to  reach  the  other  side,  and  a 
railroad  up  an  inclined  plane  of  forty-five  de- 
grees for  those  who  desire  to  attain  the  sum- 
mit, though  this  feat  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  winding  stairs,  through  dark  arches. 
It  is  a  fortified  position.  In  the  attempted 
revolution  of  1849,  *  fierce  battle  was  fought 
here,  and  the  new  bridge  was  first  used  and 
fully  tested  in  the  hurried  retreat  of  the  Mag- 
yars, though  the  Austrians  used  it  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  soon  after,  for  the  works  were 
finally  captured.  Near  the  palace  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Austrian  soldiers  who  fell  on  that 
bloody  day. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  Pesth,  and  on 
a  Sunday  evening  we  went  on  board  of  the 
Orient,  to  be  in  readiness  to  go  ''  Down  the 
Danube "  the  next  morning.  The  steamer  is 
the  finest  we  have  seen  in  Europe,  though  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  travelling  public 
in  the  United  States  she  would  need  consider- 
able improvement.  She  has  an  elegant  saloon 
on  deck,  with  a  smoking-room  forward  of 
this,  so  that  non-smokers  are  saved  from  the 
abomination  of  being  obliged  to  live  in  a  cloud 
all  the  time.  The  cabin  below  is  very  fair.  A 
hurricane  deck  extends  nearly  the  entire  length 


of  the  boat.  She  has  a  dozen  state-rooms^ 
labelled  *'  Kabine,"  which  are  each  leased  to 
passengers  at  the  moderate  rate  of  sixty-nine 
florins,  silver,  or  thirty-four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  which  is  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  day.  Each  accommodates  but  two  per- 
sons, and  they  are  furnished  only  to  those 
who  have  paid  first-class  fare.  But  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  so  great  that  they  are  all 
taken  up  even  two  weeks  before  they  are 
wanted. 

On  the  hurricane  deck  there  is  space  for  at 
least  fifty  of  these  rooms,  and  then  the  boat 
would  not  be  as  high  as  our  steamers.  The 
books  say  that  these  steamers  are  built  on  the 
American  plan;  they  would  be  if  this  im- 
provement were  added  to  them.  However, 
the  fast  steamers  on  the  Danube  are  a  vast 
improvement  upon  everything  else  in  Europe, 
and  we  hope  that  the  '*  march  of  intellect " 
will  still  continue. 

"All  hands  "  were  dressed  in  very  tidy  uni- 
forms of  blue,  and  the  deck  hands  looked  as 
"  salt "  as  possible,  though  they  never  get 
even  a  snuff  of  sea  air.  The  captain  looked 
nice  enough,  and  wore  sufiicient  gold  lace,  to 
command  a  man-of-war;  but  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman. The  **  feeding  "  arrangements  of 
these  steamers  are  very  elaborate.  From 
seven  to  nine,  coffee  and  biscuits  are  served, 
as  required.  Breakfast  is  a  formidable  affair, 
served  in  seven  or  eight  courses,  and  comes 
off  about  eleven  o'clock.  It  requires  a  full 
hour  to  go  through  the  programme.  At  six 
comes  dinner,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
courses,  and  occupying  rather  more  than  an 
hour  of  the  traveller's  spare  time. 

The  trip  down  the  river  was  very  pleasant, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
scenery  to  engage  the  attention,  except  for 
about  half  a  dozen  miles,  where  the  river 
breaks  through  the  mountain  chain.  Here  it 
is  quite  equal  to  the  Rhine,  with  more  of  real 
grandeur,  and  with  even  a  few  old  castles  to 
fill  up  the  picture.  At  Orsova  we  changed 
into  another  steamer,  without  any  particular 
reason  for  doing  so.  The  Sophie  is  built  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Orient,  but  is  smaller, 
though  she  draws  about  the  Ame  water.  Her 
captain,  while  on  the  bridge,  wore  elegant 
white  kid  gloves,  and  was  otherwise  a  regular 
fresh-water  dandy. 

On  the  voyage  we  had  quite  a  number  of 
Wallachians,  all  titled  gentlemen,  we  were 
told.  They  were  substantial- looking  men,  and 
spoke  French  very  fluently.  We  had  also 
Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  we  know  not 
what  other  races.    On  Wednesday,  the  towns 
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in  Bulgaria  began  to  have  a  decidedly  Oriental 
aspect,  and  mosques  and  minarets  were  seen. 
At  Roustzuk  our  voyage  down  the  Danube 
came  to  an  end.    We  landed,  and  valise  in 
hand,  were  driven  into  the  custom-house  by 
as  uglj-Iooking  a  Turk  as  we  ever  wish  to  see. 
We  intimated  to  a  very  good-looking  Turk, 
in  full  Oriental  costume,  that  we  were  prepared 
to  "  face  the  music."    Ever  since,  we  have  won- 
dered that  the  Turks  have  not  made  greater 
progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts,  for  cer- 
tainly this  man  had  an  inquiring  mind.     He 
looked   the    matter    over    very    thoroughly, 
opened  sundry  little  packages,  of  '*  no  value 
to  any  one   but  the    owner,"  pulled  out  the 
cologne  bottle,   opened   the   soap    box,   and 
dived  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  valise. 
When  our  trunk  was  brought  in,  we  trembled 
for  the  little  things  we  had  purchased  on  our 
journey;  but  the  Turk  contented  himself  with 
fastening   a    leaden    tag   upon   it,  which  he 
stamped  with  a  machine  very  like  a  pair  of 
tongs.    We  saw  it  put  into  the  baggage  car, 
after  the  man  had  demanded  and  we  had  paid 
a  backshish  of  thirty  kreutzers. 

We  proceeded  to  Varna  by  railroad,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  We 
should  say  that  one  half  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  waste  land,  overgrown 
with  bushes,  and  not  even  available  for  pas- 
turage. But  a  vast  quantity  of  grain  is  raised 
in  Turkey,  and  at  nearly  every  station  where 
we  stopped  there  were  many  ox-teams  from 
the  country  with  which  wheat  had  been 
brought  for  shipment.  The  Turks  in  charge 
of  them  were  evidently  from  remote  places,  for 
thej  seemed  to  gaze  with  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  train,  and  at  the  Europeans  in 
the  cars. 

We  saw  an  occasional  village  in  the  dis- 
tance; but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  landscape 
presented  very  few  houses.  Those  near  the 
road  were  villanously  mean,  and  well-bred 
»wine  in  America  would  object  to  such  filthy 
and  dilapidated  habitations.  We  saw  a  Turk 
ploughing  with  a  wooden  plough,  the  oxen 
joked  about  six  feet  apart.  The  cattle,  in 
part,  are  a  species  of  buffalo,  black,  with  long 
crooked  horns,  lopping  down  to  the  eyes. 

It  was  ten  at  night  when  we  arrived  in 
Vama.  While  waiting  in  the  station  we  no- 
ticed half  a  dozen  of  the  story-book  Turks, 
who,  we  were  told,  were  policemen.  They 
wore  the  great  bagging  trousers,  the  short 
jacket,  and  the  broad  red  belt,  with  the  jaunty 
fca.  In  the  belt  in  front  they  carried  a  pair  of 
enormous  horse-pistols,  at  least  two  feet  long, 
with  an  ugly-looking  knife.     They  certainly 


looked  formidable,  but  they  were  as  harmless 
as  unweaned  chickens. 

The  train  went  nearly  to  the  end  of  a  long 
causeway,  built  out  into  the  sea,  where  the 
passengers  were  taken  off  in  boats  to  the 
steamer.  The  Black  Sea  has  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, but  it  was  quiet  enough  just  then.  The 
steamer  —  the  America  —  was  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial vessel.  We  noticed  that  her  engine 
was  from  the  Allaire  Works,  in  New  York. 
She  belonged  to  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Com- 
pany. At  half  past  eleven  at  night  we  sat 
down  to  dinner;  and,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
follow  the  programme,  about  an  hour  was 
consumed  in  this  unseasonable  meal,  though, 
as  we  had  not  dined,  it  was  not  altogether  out 
of  time. 

The  steamer  started,  and  we  tried  to  go  for- 
ward and  see  what  she  was ;  but  the  gangway 
on  each  side  was  lined  with  sleeping  Turks, 
and  we  took  our  midnight  walk  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck.  Then  we  turned  in  and  slept 
soundly  till  seven  in  the  morning.  When  we 
woke,  we  found  that  the  Black  Sea  was  sus- 
taining its  reputation.  It  blew  hard,  and  the 
steamer  was  pitching  heavily  in  the  short 
chop  sea.  We  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep 
again,  for  we  could  hear  the  rain  pattering  on 
the  deck  above  —  our  state-room  was  on  the 
main  deck,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
rooms  were  below.  A  couple  of  hours  later 
we  *'  turned  out,"  and  found  about  two  thirds 
of  the  passengers  sick.  The  Turks  '*  had  it 
bad : "  and  the  sight  of  a  seasick  Turk  is  not 
pleasant.  We  found  coffee  and  very  hard 
crackers  on  tlie  table  in  the  cabin,  of  which 
we  partook.  We  went  on  deck,  and  over  the 
stormy  sea  saw  the  coast.  We  waited  patient- 
ly till  noon  for  the  breakfast  which  the  regu- 
lations in  the  cabin  promised.  It  did  not 
come,  and  we  hammered  one  of  the  cracker ▼ 
till  we  broke  it,  and,  at  the  imminent  risk  0, 
cracking  our  teeth,  ate  half  of  one. 

About  this  time  we  entered  the  Bosphorus. 
and  were  obliged  to  use  our  eyes  very  dili- 
gently, for  there  is  much  to  see,  and  much  to 
enjoy.  When  we  were  fairly  in  the  midst  of  its 
glories,  a  lunch  was  spread  in  the  cabin  —  as 
untimely  as  the  dinner  of  the  night  before. 
But  we  seized  the  moment  when  the  steamer 
stopped  to  send  an  officer  on  shore  to  the 
quarantine  office,  to  devour  a  few  sandwiches. 
An  hour  later  the  America  came  to  anchor  in 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  boats  filled  with  guides  and  hotel 
runners,  anxious  to  capture  the  few  passen- 
gers on  board. 

Oliver  Optic. 
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In  her  hair      she   wears  a  white  ca-mil  -  lia,         And  a  dark  blue  is    the  co  -  lor  of    her 


h  T  Ji 
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eyes,         Audi  call  her  my  little  banch  of  roses,    H7darling,channing,captiTating  prize. 
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DANCE. 
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2. 

It  was  in  those  happy  days  of  childhood 

When  first  I  met  this  rogneish  little  belle^ 
By  fl  streamlet  ixmning  through  the  wildwood, 

Though  but  a  boy  in  love  with  her  I  ^1. 
She  is  now  the  pride  of  all  the -city,  • 

Of  summers  sweet  eighteen, 
And  is  called  by  all  a  perfect  beauty, 

A  fawn-like  fairy  queen— oh! 
Now  I  meet  her  almost  eyery  eyening, 

And  I  think  it  is  the  sweetest  thinff  in  life 
I'or  to  walk  with  the  flower  of  my  auction, 

Especially  when  she's  soon  to  be  my  wifb. 

Chorui: 

S. 

Twaa  an  eyening  when  the  moon  was  shining, 

And  the  little  stars  were  tnmbling  brightaboye^ 
Arm  in  arm  we  were  walking  in  the  ganito,. :    . 

'Twas  then  and  there  we  TOth  reyeued  our  loye. 
So  I  asked  there  and  then  if  she  would  take  me 

For  better  or  for  worse; 
Then  she  smiled  on  me  so  yery  sweetly. 

And  answered,  yes,  of  course— oh  1 
I  confess  that  I  neyer  was  so  happy. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  ever  I  could  be^ 
Till  I  marnr  my  little  bunch  of  roses, 

With  a  little  bunch  of  roses  on  my  knee. 

Chaina: 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


T  BELIEVED  that  the  Michigan  wns  bound 
*■  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  a  cargo  of  ilaves. 
The  boatman  who  had  tried  to  aciist  me  to 
Mcape  had  (aid  'as  much  to  me,  though  I 
did  net  understand  it  at  the  time.  Captain 
H,  ia  itai  jiHi  Un,  bf  I.n  a  I 
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Parradaj'  declared  that  he  should  make  hit 
fortune  en  this  voj'age;  and  Waterford  wa* 
desperate  enough  to  do  anj'Ching.  The  bark 
was  certainly  ten  or  twelve  hundred  mile* 
south  of  her  proper  latitude  if  she  was  bound 
up  the  Mediterranean. 

IT  there  was  anvthing  in  the  world  which  I 
regarded  as  more  horrible  and  wicked  than 
anything  else,  it  was  the  slave  trade.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  and  American  cruisers  on  the 
African  coast,  several  vessels  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  running  cargoes  of  negroes  to  Cuba. . 
The  profits  of  the  trade  were  so  enormous  that 
large  wages  could  be  paid  to  crews,  and  the 
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vessel  sacrificecl  at  the  end.  It  was  evident  to 
me  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  seamen 
on  board  had  been  shipped  for  a  slave  voyage, 
or  they  would  not  have  known  the  destination 
of  the  bark.  We  had  often  heard  them  talk- 
ing together  in  their  own  language;  but,  as 
none  of  the  crew  understood  it,  their  secret 
was  safe  till  they  or  the  officers  chose  to  di- 
vulge it. 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  Jack?**  asked 
Dick  Baxter,  as  several  of  the  American  sail- 
ors met  in  the  forecastle. 

"I  believe  it,  Dick,"  replied  the  old  salt. 

«*  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  added ;  and  I  felt 
as  though  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  despair. 

'*  Grant  it's  true,  what  can  we  do  about  it?" 
continued  Dick. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Jack« 

"  But  it's  piracy." 

"  Worse  than  piracy.  I  would  rather  be 
hung  for  murder  than  for  stealing  niggers." 

** Can't  we  do  something?"  I  inquired,  anx- 
iously. 

**  What  can  we  do  against  a  set  of  cut- 
throats like  the  mate?"  growled  Jack. 

**  We  may  do  anything  we  can,"  added  Dick. 
•*  It  isn't  a  lawful  voyage,  and  we  can't  be  com- 
pelled to  do  duty.  We  shipped  for  Palermo, 
not  to  steal  niggers." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  even  two  of  my  ship- 
mates speak  in  this  decided  manner.  They 
abhorred  the  slave  trade,  like  true  American 
sailors;  and  I  hoped  that  more  of  the  crew 
would  be  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  of 
humanity. 

^*This  business  is  piracy,  and  every  man 
engaged  in  it  is  liable  to  be  hanged,"  I  added. 

'*  But  no  one  ever  was  hung,"  added  Dick. 

•*So  much  the  worse;  they  ought  to  have 
been,"  said  Jack.     "  What  can  we  do  ?  " 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. Let  us  ascertain  first  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  business,"  I  suggested. 

"  The  Portuguese  are  in  the  scrape,"  replied 
Dick. 

*'  And  the  Spaniards,"  said  Jack. 

**  There  are  only  five  of  them,"  I  continued. 
'*  How  is  it  with  the  second  mate?" 

'*I  don't  know;  but  we  will  soon  find  out 
who  the  pirates  are." 

We  separated  to  obtain  the  facts.  At  eight 
bells  in  the  evening,  when  the  port  watch  went 
on  duty,  we  had  canvassed  the  crew.  There 
were  twenty-five  persons  on  board,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  men  before  the  mast.  The  cap- 
tain, two  mates,  the  cook  and  cabin  steward, 
and  two  passengers,  formed  the  rest  of  the 
number.    Only  the  five  Spanish  and  Portu- 


guese sailors  among  the  crew  were  committed 
to  the  nefarious  scheme.  The  captain,  the 
chief  mate,  and  the  two  passengers  made  nine 
who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 
Of  the  remaining  sixteen,  eight,  including  the 
second  mate,  were  opposed  to  a  slave  voyage 
on  any  terms,  and  would  rather  die  than  take 
part  in  the  scheme.  The  other  eight  were  in 
doubt,  but  most  of  them  objected  to  the  decep- 
tion which  had  been  practised  upon  them. 

The  bark  went  along  on  her  course  for  a 
couple  of  days  longer,  during  which  time  the 
conspiracy  was  constantly  under  discussion. 
Those  of  us  who  had  decided  views  on  the 
subject  did  our  best  to  convince  the  doubtful 
ones  of  the  peril  and  wickedness  of  the  enter- 
prise. We  brought  five  of  them  to  say  that 
they  would  join  us  in  a  remonstrance  to  the 
officers. 

**  That's  the  talk ;  we  will  go  to  work  peace- 
ably," said  Jack  Sanderson. 

«'  Now's  our  time,"  added  Dick  Baxter.  **  All 
hands  are  on  deck,  and  we  may  as  well  form  a 
line,  and  state  the  case.  Who  shall  speak 
for  us?" 

'*  Jack  Sanderson,"  I  suggested. 

'*  Fm  no  lawyer,"  replied  the  old  salt,  mod- 
estly. 

"  We  don't  need  any  lawyer.  You  are  the 
oldest  man,  and  will  do  the  job  best,"  I  in- 
sisted. 

**  Agreed  I  "  added  several. 

Without  giving  the  spokesman  time  to  con- 
sider his  speech,  we  collected  our  forces,  com- 
prising twelve  men,  and  walked  aft  as  far  as 
the  mainmast,  with  old  Jack  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  The  captain,  the  mate,  and  the 
two  passengers  were  smoking  their  cigars  on 
the  quarter-deck ;  but  their  attention  was  im- 
mediately arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the 
twelve  seamen. 

*' What's  the  matter  now?"  demanded 
Waterford,  stepping  forward  to  the  main- 
mast, where  we  had  halted.  "  Do  you  want 
plum  duff  every  day  in  the  week?" 

**No,  sir;  we  don't  find  any  fault  with  our 
grub,"  answered  Jack,  taking  off  his  hat;  and 
the  rest  of  us  followed  his  example,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  respectful. 

**  What  do  you»want,  then  ?  " 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  we  all  shipped 
for  Palermo,  and  up  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
we  don't  think  we  shall  make  that  port  on  this 
tack." 

•*  You  are  more  than  half  right,"  added  the 
mate,  with  an  oath,  as  he  glanced  at  the  cap- 
tain and  the  two  passengers. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  we  would  like  to  know 
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where  the  bark  is  bound,"  continued  Jack, 

icraping  his  foot  upon  the  deck,  as  he  made 

his  most  respectful  bow. 
"She  is  bound  to  put  a  lot  of  money  in 

jour  pockets,  my  lads." 
*'  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  where  shall  we  fetch 

up?" 
*'No  matter  about  that,  now.    I'll  tell  you 

all  about  it  in  a  few  days,"  replied  Waterford, 

more  gently  than  I  had  heard  him  speak  since 
I  came  on  board.  **  If  you  want  plum  duff  for 
dinner  every  day,  you  shall  have  it.  Here, 
doctor!"  he  shouted  to  the  cook.  "Give  all 
bands  plum  duff  every  day." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  Jack  proceeded,  with 
another  scrape  and  bow.  '*  Plum  duff  is 
good;  but  we  would  like  to  know  where  the 
bark  is  bound." 

"Bound  for  a  port  where  you  will  make 
more  money  than  you  ever  saw  before,  my 
lads.  By  the  way,  boys,  we  are  going  to  serve 
out  grog  in  this  bark  three  times  a  day  afler 
this,  and  we  will  begin  now." 

Mjr  heart  sank  within  me,  for  I  was  afraid 
that  the  virtue  of  Sanderson  and  Baxter  would 
not  be  proof  against  the  seductions  of  rum. 
They  were  good  men  when  sober;  I  knew 
that  they  were  little  better  than  demons  when 
drunk. 

"  Don*t  let  him  buy  you  off  with  liquor  and 
plum  duff,"  I  whispered,  with  my  heart  in  my 
throat. 

"  We  don't  object  to  the  grog,  your  honor; 
but  we  would  like  to  know  something  more 
about  the  voyage,"  replied  Jack,  mildly. 

"  Steward  1 "  shouted  the  mate. 

*'  Here,  sir,"  replied  this  official. 

**  Splice  the  main  brace,  all  round.  Give 
every  man  half  a  tumbler  full,  and  let  Sander- 
son have  Phil's  share ;  he  belongs  to  the  tem- 
perance society,  and  never  splices  the  main 
brace,"  laughed  the  mate,  as  though  he  thought 
himself  inexpressibly  funny. 

"Don't  let  him  pull  wool  over  your  eyes, 
Jack,"  I  whispered,  turning  my  back  to  the 
mate. 

**  Thank  your  honor,  kindly,"  continued 
Sanderson,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  won 
bjr  the  rum. 

**  I  know  how  to  warm  the  heart  of  an  old 
sailor,"  added  Waterford,  glancing  at  his  com- 
panions on  the  quarter-deck. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  some  of  the  men  think 
the  bark  is  going  a  slaving,"  persisted  Jack. 

**Do  they?  What  put  that  into  their 
heads?" 

**  We  all  think  we  are  bound  down  the  coast 
of  Africa." 


"Well,  don't  you  like  the  idea?"  laughed 
the  mate. 

"  No,  sir;  we  do  not,"  responded  Jack,  so 
decidedly  that  my  courage  rose  a  little. 

"You  don't?  That's  because  you  don't  un- 
derstand it." 

"  We  think  we  understand  the  business  well 
enough,  sir." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  make  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  out  of  a  three  months' cruise?" 

"Not  slaving,  sir,"  answered  Jack,  with 
another  scrape  of  his  foot,  and  a  low  bow. 

"  Come,  let's  splice  the  main  brace,  and  we 
will  talk  it  over  another  time,"  said  the  mate, 
as  the  cabin  steward  appeared  with  a  pitcher 
of  rum. 

"  Here,  Jack,"  said  the  mate,  as  he  took  the 
glass  from  the  steward,  and  filled  it  two  thirds 
full  of  the  reddish  poison. 

"Not  any  for  me,  thank  your  honor,"  re- 
plied Jack,  to  my  astonishment 

"  What!  "  exclaimed  the  mate. 

"  None  for  me,  sir." 

"  Don't  you  drink  liquor?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  when  I'm  on  shore  I  do;  but  I 
never  was  in  tlie  habit  of  drinking  it  on  board 
ship." 

The  mate  looked  very  ugly. 

"  Here,  Baxter,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
next  man. 

"None  for  me,  sir." 

I  was  amazed  at  the  self-denial  and  firmness 
of  these  men.  The  others  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  not  one  of  them  would  take  the  grog. 
They  understood  that  it  was  a  bribe  —  that  it 
was  used  to  induce  them  to  comply  with  the 
new  order  of  events.  At  that  moment  I  felt 
that  the  Michigan  would  not  bear  a  cai^o  of 
shackled  human  beings  over  the  ocean,  to  be 
sold  into  bondage  in  Cuba  or  the  Southern 
States.  The  grog  was-  served  out  to  the  rest 
of  the  crew,  who  did  not  refuse  it. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
bark  is  bound  down  the  coast  of  Africa,slaviAg," 
continued  Jack,  when  the  mate  came  aft  again, 

"  You  can  understand  what  you  please," 
growled  Waterford,  savagely;  for  his  good 
humor  had  failed  him  with  the  defeat  of  his 
scheme  to  win  over  the  men. 

"  We  are  sorry  for  it,  your  honor,  because 
we  shipped  for  Palermo." 

"  Go  forward,  every  one  of  you !  "  roared 
the  mate. 

"  If  this  isn't  a  lawful  voyage,  Mr.  Waters 
ford  —  " 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"We  do,  sir.  We  shipped  for  a  lawful 
voyage,  and—" 
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'*Do  you  mean  to  get  up  a  mutiny?  Go 
forward,  and  attend  to  your  duty,  or  I'll  put 
every  mother's  son  of  you  in  irons.** 

''  If  you  say  we  are  not  going  a  slaving,  we 
shall  be  satisfied." 

**I  won't  say  anything  to  you,"  said  the 
niate,  picking  up  a  belaying-pin. 

The  two  passengers  went  below;  but  they 
immediately  appeared  again  with  revolvers  in 
their  hands.  Captain  Farraday  picked  up  a 
handspike,  and  placed  himself  by  the  mate. 
At  the  same  time,  the  live  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese sailors  came  aft,  each  of  them  armed 
with  a  handspike  or  some  other  weapon.  The 
(tffair  began  to  look  serious  to  us,  who  were 
provided  with  nothing  to  defend  ourselves 
with. 

"  My  men,  this  is  mutiny,"  interposed  Cap- 
tain Farraday. 

''  We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  this  is  a 
lawful  voyage  or  not,"  said  Baxter. 

**  You  will  obey  your  officers,  whether  the 
voyage  is  lawful  or  not,**  added  the  captain. 

**  I'm  not  going  to  parley  with  mutineers," 
said  Waterfordy  as  he  moved  forward  to- 
sirards  us. 

The  two  passengers  cocked  their  pistols,  and 
the  five  sailors  who  were  in  the  plot  closed  in 
before  us.  We  were  unprepared  for  a  fight, 
and  we  retreated  in  a  body  to  the  forecastle. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  SPEAKS  FOR  TRUTH  AND  JUS- 
TICE, AND  A  SAIL  IS  DISCOVERED. 

» 

WE  had  not  gone  ad  to  fight,  only  to  talk ; 
and  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  vio- 
lent demonstration  which  was  made  against 
ua.  We  intended,  after  the  fashion  of  sailors, 
to  present  our  grievances,  and  have  an  under- 
fhindtiig  in  regard  to  the  future.  The  seamen 
of  our  party  had  refused  to  apcept  any  liquor, 
simply  because  it  was  offered  to  them  as  the 
prioe  of  yielding  to  the  wicked  scheme  of  the 
officers.  This  marvellous  piece  of  self-denial 
on  their  part  assured  me  that  we  should  be 
successful  in  the  end.  I  had  more  respect  for 
the  virtue  of  sailors  than  ever  before;  certain- 
ly more  than  when  I  first  came  on  board  of  the 
bark,  and  saw  every  man  of  the  present  crew 
drunk  and  quarrelsome. 

We  were  driven  forward  by  the  onslaught 
of  the  mate  and  his  supporters,  and  we  halted 
forward  of  the  windlass  only  when  we  could 
go  no  farther.  There  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  handspikes  on  the  forecastle;  but,  as  the 


mate  halted  before  we  were  compelled  to  de- 
fend ourselves,  no  battle  ensued. 

"'Now,  my  lads,  I  have  you  where  I  want 
you,"  said  Waterford,  casting  a  triumphant 
glance  over  our  party. 

"  We  haven't  tried  to  make  any  trouble,  and 
we  were  respectful,"  replied  Sanderson. 

"I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  call  this 
mutiny,  and  I  shall  treat  it  as  such  I "  cried 
the  mate,  savagely.  "  I  ordered  you  forward, 
and  you  didn't  go,  till  you  were  driven." 

*'  When  the  ship  is  not  on  a  lawful  voyage, 
there's  no  such  thing  as  mutiny,"  said  Baxter, 
boldly, 

**  I'll  show  you  that  there  is,"  answered 
Waterford,  shaking  his  weapon  at  the  discon- 
tented ones.  "  If  you  want  to  have  trouble, 
we'll  give  you  enough  of  it." 

"We  don't  want  any  trouble,"  added  the 
more  pnident  Sanderson. 

"  All  right,  then ;  return  to  your  duty. 
Obey  your  orders,  and  do  your  work,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  If  you  don't  do  it, 
I'll  skin  you  alive,  every  one  of  you  I  " 

"We  shipped  for  Palermo,  sir;  and,  if  we 
are  not  going  there,  we  think  we  have  a  right 
to  know  where  we  are  going." 

"You  shipped  for  any  port  to  which  the 
vessel  might  go,"  added  the  mate,  doggedly. 

"  Will  you  tell  us  where  we  are  bound,  sir  ?  " 

"No;  I  will  not  be  driven  to  tell  you  any- 
thing. In  due  time,  if  you  behave  yourselves, 
ni  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  whether  we  are  engaged 
in  a  lawful  voyage?" 

"  I  tell  you  that  every  man  who  behaves 
himself  shall  have  a  thousand  dollars  when 
the  cruise  is  up,  and  have  his  grog  three  times 
a  day,  and  plum  duff  every  day." 

"That  is  just  the  same  as  saying  that  it  if 
not  a  lawful  voyage,"  I  added,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  Sanderson. 

"That's  so,  my  hearty." 

"  Come  out  here,  Phil  Farringford  I "  shouted 
the  mate.    "  You  have  made  all  this  trouble." 

"  No,  he  didn't,  sir,"  replied  Jack  Sander^ 
son.     "  One's  as  black  as  another." 

"Come  out  here,  Phil!  I'll  teach  you  to 
get  up  a  mutiny  among  the  men." 

The  mate  made  a  demonstration  forward, 
as  though  he  intended  to  drag  me  out  from 
the  midst  of  my  companions.  Probably  he 
had  seen,  and  perhaps  heard,  my  communica- 
tions with  the  sp'okesman,  and  his  wrath 
against  me  was  fanned  into  a  blaze. 

"Don't  you  go,  Phil;  we  will  stand  bj 
you,"  said  Baxter. 

"You  will?"  roared  the  mate. 
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*'  We  are  all  in  the  same  bout,  sir.** 
**  You  would  all  have  done  very  well,  if  his 
cant  hadn't  spoiled  jou.    I  know  him,  and  Fll 
put  him  in  irons.     Shove  him  out  here,  and  I 
will  pass  over  what  jou  have  done." 

"No,  sir;  we  won't  give  him  up,"  answered 
Sanderson,  decidedly. 
"  Then  you  will  take  the  consequences." 
"We  are  willing,  sir." 

The  mate  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  glanced 
at  his  supporters,  as  though  he  intended  to 
make  an  assault  upon  the  refractory  crew ;  but 
at  this  moment,  the  captain  and  the  two  pas- 
sengers spoke  to  him,  and  they  went  aft  to- 
gether. 

"We  are  in  for  it  now,  my  lads,"  said  old 
Jack  Sanderson. 

"  We  might  as  well  be  hung  for  a  bull  as  a 
calf,"  added  Baxter. 

"  If  I'm  the  calf,  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
into  trouble  on  my  account,"  I  added. 

"  Phil's  a  good  fellow,  and  we'll  stand  by 
him,"  replied  Baxter. 

"  Ay,  ay  1  stand  by  him,"  said  half  a  dozen 
others. 

"  I  say  I  don't  want  you  to  get  yourselves 
into  trouble  for  my  sake ;  but  I  would  rather 
be  hanged  for  mutiny  than  be  hanged  for  being 
concerned  in  the  slave  trade.  It's  piracy,  you 
know,  and  there  is  no  law  that  can  compel 
JOU  to  do  duty  in  a  vessel  engaged  in  an  illegal 
TOjrage." 

"That's  so;  Phil's  a  sea  lawyer,"  said 
Walker. 

"  We  won't  let  him  have  Phil,"  echoed  Bax- 
ter, **  or  any  other  man.  We'll  stick  together, 
and  go  down  together,  if  we  can't  get  out  of 
the  scrape." 

"But  what  can  we  do?"  asked  one  of  the 
more  timid  of  the  men. 

"  We  can  only  refuse  to  do  duty,  and  take 
the  consequences." 

"  I,  for  one,  don't  propose  to  take  the  conse- 
quences," I  ventured  to  say ;  for,  though  I  had 
not  said  much  thus  far,  I  waa  decidedly  in 
iavor  of  an  aggressive  policy. 

**  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?"  de- 
manded Baxter. 

"  Take  the  bark  I "  I  replied,  emphatically, 
vhen  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  no  one  was 
within  hearing  except  our  own  party. 

"That's  just  my  idea,"  responded  Baxter, 
^nging  his  fi«t  down  upon  the  windlass  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  earnest.  *'  I  don't  know 
what  there  is  in  the  hold,  but  I'll  bet  there  is 
everything  used  in  the  slave  trade —  the  rice, 
the  water,  and  the  irons.  If  we  should  be 
overhauled  by  a  British  or  an  American  ves* 


sel,  we  should  be  captured,  and  sent  into  an 
English  or  a  United  States  port.  If  we  are 
not  hung,  we  shall  lose  our  wages,  and  be 
sent  to  prison." 

'^That's  it!  "  exclaimed  Sanderson. 

"Our  pa]>ers  show  that  we  are  bound  for 
Palermo,  and  they  would  condemn  us,  if  the 
stuff  in  the  hold  didn't.  I'll  never  help  carry 
a  nigger  across  the  ocean,  if  I  can  help  it,  and^ 
I'll  fight  an  honest  fight,  too,  to  keep  from 
doing  it.  I  don't  believe  in  fastening  the  door 
with  a  bi'led  parsnip." 

Baxter  was  earnest  and  eloquent,  and  I  hon- 
ored him  for  his  noble  and  humane  senti- 
ments. His  speech  stiffened  the  backs  of' 
those  who  were  wavering.  Twelve  of  us  were 
of  one  mind,  and  we  were  sure  that  York,  the 
second  mate,  was  with  us,  which  made  a  ma- 
jority. Three  of  the  crew  still  remained  doubt- 
ful, ready  to  go  with  whichever  proved  to  be 
the  winning  side.  Their  very  position  showed 
them  to  be  weak,  and  of  not  much  value  to 
either  party. 

**  We  are  all  of  one  mind,"  said  Sanderson ; 
'*  but  what  can  we  do  ?  It  isn't  an  easy  thing  to 
stand  up  against  the  officers,  who  are  provided 
with  fire-arms." 

**  Never  mind  their  fire-arms.  Truth  atid 
justice  are  on  our  side,  and  they  will  do  us 
more  good  than  all  the  guns  and  pistols  that 
ever  were  invented." 

**  That's  all  very  pretty,  but  it  don't  always 
work  so." 

"Well  make  it  work  so  this  time,"  said 
Baxter,  stoutly.  "  It's  no  use  to  refuse  to  do 
duty,  and  make  a  milk-and-water  mess  of  it 
When  we  do  something,  we'll  strike  a  blow 
that  shall  be  felt." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  asked  Bil- 
ger,  who  was  one  of  the  timid  ones. 

"  We  haven't  decided  that  question  yet;  but 
where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  stick  together,"  replied 
Baxter.  "  We  will  make  a  plan,  and  then  we 
will  put  it  through." 

"  Suppose  we  take  the  vessel ;  what  can  we 
do  with  it?  We  haven't  a  navigator  among 
us,"  suggested  Walker. 

"I  can  take  an  observation,  and  work  up 
the  reckoning,"  I  replied. 

"  You  I  "  exclaimed  the  doubter. 

"  I  can ;  I  have  studied  navigation,  and  I 
can  lay  down  the  position  of  the  bark  on  the 
chart  every  day  that  the  sun  shines." 

"  Good  I  York  is  a  good  sailor.  In  fact  we 
have  all  the  able  and  ordinary  seamen  with  us 
but  the  five  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,"  said 
Baxter. 
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*'  But  how  shall  we  take  the  bark  ?  " 

*'  We'll  watch  our  time,  and  strike  when  it 
comes.  You  have  done  some  fighting  in  jour 
day,  Phil ;  what  do  jou  say  ?  " 

**I  never  did  any  fighting  on  board  of  a 
ship,  though  I  know  something  about  Indian 
strategy." 

"It's  all  the  same.  How  shall  we  go  to 
work  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it?'* 

<*  I  haven't  looked  the  matter  over  yet,  but  I 
have  an  idea.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  or- 
ganize." 

"How  organize?" 

"We  must  have  a  leader,  and  all  hands 
must  obey  his  orders." 

"That  ought  to  be  the  second  mate,"  sug- 
gested Sanderson. 

"  He  has  not  taken  part  with  us  yet." 

"  But  he  has  said  he  would  when  it  was 
proved  that  the  bark  was  going  a  slaving," 
replied  Baxter. 

"  All  right,"  I  added.  "  We  must  wait  till 
night,  if  possible." 

"  There  may  be  a  row  before  night.  The 
captain,  mate,  and  the  two  passengers  are 
talking  the  matter  over  on  the  quarter-deck," 
said  Walker. 

"Who's  at  the  helm?" 

"  Schneider." 

"  He's  one  of  the  doubtful  ones,  and  won't 
meddle  as  long  as  the  thing  is  undecided.  The 
second  mate  has  the  first  watch  to-night,"  I 
continued. 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Baxter,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  my  suggestion. 

"  At  that  time,  the  captain,  mate,  and  the 
two  passengers  will  be  in  their 'state-rooms. 
I  believe  in  taking  them  there." 

"  But  we  have  Gorro  and  Martino  in  the  star- 
board watch.    What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  We'll  fix  them,"  I  replied.  "  Two  of  our 
stoutest  hands  must  take  care  of  them.  I'm 
not  much  more  than  a  boy,  but  I  can  handle 
one  of  them." 

"Pluckvl"  said  Baxter. 

'*  Two  more  must  take  care  of  the  three  in 
the  forecastle.  We  can  fasten  the  door  on 
them  when  we  have  got  our  own  men  out." 

"Good!  That  will  all  work  well,"  added 
Baxter. 

"  Who  has  the  first  trick  at  the  wheel  in  our 
watch  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Martino,"  replied  Sanderson. 
"  Then  we  must  muzzle  Gorro  forward. 
Each  man  must  have  his  own  job  to  do.  Six 
men  shall  take  off  the  forward  hatch,  and 
passing  through  the  between-decks,  make 
their  way  to  the  cabin  through  the  steerage." 


"  Why  not  go  down  the  cabin  stairs?  "  asked 
Sanderson. 

"  Because  Martino,  at  the  helm,  would  give 
the  alarm." 

"  I  like  the  plan,  Phil.  We  will  go  over  it 
again,  and  give  each  man  his  part  of  the 
work." 

"Sail  hoi"  shouted  Sylvio,  one  of  the 
Spanish  sailors,  who  was  in  the  waist. 

The  mate  sprang  into  the  weather  mizzen 
rigging  to  examine  the  sail,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  all  discovered  a  streak  of  black 
smoke  on  the  sky,  which  indicated  a  steamer. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  WHICH    PHIL     IS  ASSIGNED  TO   AN    IMPOR- 
TANT POSITION  BY  HIS   SHIPMATES. 

^T^HE  streak  of  smoke  was  on  our  weathei 

-■-  bow,  the  wind  being  from  the  north-east. 
The  fact  that  the  sail  was  a  steamer  rendered 
it  almost  certain  that  she  was  a  man-of-war; 
one  of  the  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  on 
the  lookout  for  slavers.  If  all  hands  had  not 
been  busy  attending  to  the  exciting  scenes  on 
board,  we  might  have  sooner  discovered  the 
sail. 

"  That's  in  our  favor,"  said  Dick  Baxter,  as 
soon  as  the  steamer  was  made  out. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Jack 
Sanderson.  "  If  we  had  taken  possession  of 
the  bark  it  would  be  in  our  favor.  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  being  taken  just  yet,  for  the 
man-of-war  won't  be  able  to  tell  who's  guilty 
and  who's  innocent." 

"  The  steamer  will  put  an  end  to  this  cruise, 
at  any  rate,"  I  added. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  The  Michigan  is 
a  very  fast  sailer,  and  I  suppose  that's  the 
strongest  reason  why  she  happens  to  be  in 
this  business.  She's  more'n  a  match  for  some 
of  those  old  drogers  of  steamers  in  the  navy," 
continued  Baxter.  "She  has  logged  more'n 
fourteen  knots  on  this  cruise;  and  as  the  wind 
is  to-day,  she's  good  for  twelve,  when  she  gets 
it  on  the  quarter.    That's  a  British  steamer." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  "  I  asked. 

"  Her  black  smoke.  The  English  men-of- 
war  use  that  kind  of  coal  which  makes  smoke 
as  black  as  ink,  and  the  American  men-of-war 
don't  make  any  smoke." 

"All  hands  on  deck!"  shouted  the  mate. 
"  Stand  by  tacks  and  braces !  " 

"  How's  that?  Shall  we  go  to  work?"  said 
Baxter. 

"  Yes ;  let  us  wait  for  a  proper  time  to  carry 
out  our  plans,"  I  replied. 
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All  hands  sprang  to  their  stations,  as  though 

nothing  had  happened. 
"  Starboard  the  helm !  "  continued  the  mate, 

taking  his  order  from  the  captain,  -who  ap- 
peared to  be  too  drunk  to  handle  the  bark. 
The  order  was  given  to  ease  off  on  the  lee 

braces,  and  haul  on  the  weather. 
"Steady  as  she  is  I    Avast  hauling!    A  small 

pull  on  the  weather  main-topsail  brace !   That 

will  do!    A  little  more  spanker-sheet.    Belay, 

all!" 

The  bark  was  then  headed  about  south- 
south-west,  with  the  wind  on  the  port  quarter, 

which  Baxter  had  declared  to  be  her  best  point 

in  sailing. 

"The  mate  knows  what  that  steamer  is," 
said  Sanderfion,  as  we  gathered  together  again 
on  the  forecastle. 

"  That  he  does ;  he  knows  what  black  smoke 
means,"  responded  Baxter. 

"Sartinlj  he  wouldn't  run  away  from  her, 
if  he  wasn't  afraid  of  her.  That's  what  one 
puppy  does  when  he's  afraid  of  another." 

"I  don't  want  any  more  proof  that  this  is 
an  unlawful  voyage." 

"  Even  this  was  not  needed,"  I  added.  '*  Can 
jou  see  how  the  steamer  is  headed  ?  " 

*'No;  you  can  hardly  make  her  out  at  all. 
Her  black  smoke  is  about  all  there  is  of  her 
jet,"  answered  Baxter.  *'  But  she  will  see  us 
before  long,  if  she  has  not  already.  You  may 
be  sure  that  she  will  give  chase,  for  those  men- 
of-war  don't  sail  with  their  eyes  shut." 

"Are  we  alone,  now?"  I  asked,  looking 
orer  the  men  to  see  that  none  who  did  not 
belong  to  our  party  were  present.  * 

"Ay,  ay,  lad;  we  are  all  by  ourselves," 
answered  Baxter. 

"  Let  us  divide  the  work  for  to-night,  then." 

"  The  sooner  the  better." 

"  Six  men  must  go  into  the  cabin  through 
the  between-decks,"  I  continued.  *'  Who  shall 
they  be?" 

"You  shall  be  one  of  them,  Phil,"  said 
Baxter. 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  willing.  Sanderson  shall 
be  another." 

"  I'm  agreed,"  responded  the  old  salt. 

'*  And  Baxter  shall  look  out  for  Martino  at 
the  helm.  Walker  shall  lie  down  upon  Gorro, 
and  Bilger  shall  see  that  only  our  own  men 
come  out  of  the  forecastle." 

"Good,  Phil!"  exclaimed  Baxter.  "But 
what  shall  we  do  with  York?  " 

"  He  must  not  commit  himself  till  we  have 
made  a  sure  thing  of  the  job.  Don't  say  a 
word  to  him;  but  he  will  not  interfere,"  an- 
swered Sanderson. 


We  stationed  every  man  according  to  his 
ability  for  the  great  enterprise,  and  I  felt  al- 
most sure  that  it  would  be  a  success,  if  the 
man-of-war  did  not  overhaul  us  before  we  had 
time  to  put  it  in  operation.  While  we  were 
thus  engaged,  the  mate  and  the  passengers 
were  busy  watching  the  movements  of  the 
steamer  with  a  glass.  They  did  not  look  for- 
ward to  see  what  the  crew  were  doing.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors  did  not  come 
near  us.  They  had  already  committed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  officers,  and  knew 
that  their  shipmates  had  no  good  will  towards 
them  on  this  account.  They  were  in  the  waist, 
and  seemed  to  be  as  busy  as  we  were  in  dis- 
cussing the  exciting  affair  which  had  occurred. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  they  had  been  en- 
gaged before  in  the  slave  trade,  and  had  been 
shipped  by  the  Spanish  passengers  as  willing 
agents  in  the  inhuman  business. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  mate  had  discovered 
in  regard  to  the  steamer,  but  he  ordered  the 
studding-sails,  alow  and  aloft,  to  be  set  for- 
ward. The  wind  was  fresh,  and  under  this 
additional  canvas  the  bark  flew  through  the 
water.  The  log  was  thrown;  and  Baxter, 
who  had  charge  of  the  operation,  informed  us 
that  the  Michigan  was  making  thirteen  knots. 
I  admired  the  vessel,  and  thought  it  a  shame 
and  a  pity  that  such  a  noble  crafl  should  be 
used  in  such  a  horrid  trade.  She  had  been 
built  to  run  up  the  Mediterranean  as  a  fruiter, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  make 
quick  passages.  Some  of  her  carrying  capa- 
city had  been  sacrificed  on  this  account ;  but 
she  could  still  carry  negroes  enough  to  make 
her  voyage  a  very  profitable  investment. 

After  we  had  set  the  studding-sails  forward, 
our  party  again  discussed  the  details  of  our  plan 
for  the  evening.  The  part  of  each  man,  and 
each  gang  of  men,  was  carefully  considered. 
To  each  party  a  leader  was  appointed,  who  was 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  share  of  the  work 
assigned  to  him,  and  whom  the  others  were  to 
obey  without  a  question.  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  largest  gang, 
who  were  to  do  the  job  in  the  cabin.  The  fact 
that  I  had  been  engaged  in  an  Indian  cam- 
paign seemed  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  service  which  we  were  to  perform,  and 
my  name  was  suggested  for  the  important 
place  by  Jack  Sanderson,  who  was  to  be  one 
of  my  party. 

I  found  myself  very  popular  with  the  crew ; 
first,  I  suppose,  because  I  had  been  persecuted 
by  the  mate,  —  which  was  his  fault,  and  not 
my  merit,  —  and  second,  because  I  had  always- 
tried  to  be  kind  and  obliging  to  my  shipmates. 
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I  had  read  to  them  from  the  Bible  every  Sun- 
day, and  always  found  them  glad  to  hear  the 
blessed  word.  I  had  watched  with  those  who 
were  sick,  and  helped  them  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  told  them  all  about 
the  wilds  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  related 
the  story  of  the  campaign  with  the  Indians. 
I  had  given  them  the  history  of  Waterford  in 
Chicago,  so  far  as  I  knew  it  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  making  myself  popular  with  the 
men ;  probably,  if  I  had,  I  should  have  failed. 
I  only  wished  to  act  the  part  of  a  Christian 
towards  them ;  and,  for  carrying  out  this  sinl- 
ple  and  sincere  desire,  I  obtained  a  great  deal 
more  credit  than  I  deserved. 

Rude  and  rough  as  these  men  were,  de- 
praved even  as  a  few  of  them  had  become  by 
the  agency  of  that  6end  which  is  the  sailor^s 
direst  curse,  Rum,  they  were  still  men,  and 
some  of  them  had  received  a  fair  education. 
Some  of  them  were  blessed  with  inquiring 
minds,  and  many  an  hour  of  the  silent  watch- 
es of  the  night,  as  the  bark  ploughed  her  way 
over  the  ocean,  our  discussions  were  upon  mor- 
al, religious,  and  scientific  subjects.  Though 
I  was  but  eighteen,  my  studies  gave  me  a  great 
advantage  over  my  companions,  and  I  found 
myself  consulted  upon  questions  in  which  the 
men  were  interested.  I  can  only  say,  that 
whatever  measure  of  regard  and  respect  I  won 
from  my  shipmates  was  merited  only  by  an 
earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  serve  and  benefit 
them* 

Everything  went  along  quietly  on  deck.  The 
captain  had  disappeared.  Doubtless  the  ex- 
citement of  the  day  had  caused  him  to  drink 
deeper  than  usual,  and  I  suppose  he  was  asleep 
in  .  his  state-room.  Waterford  was  the  real 
captain  of  the  bark,  though  Farraday  some- 
times acted  as  such.  The  mate  must  have 
been  sadly  disturbed  by  the  incipient  mutiny 
which  had  appeared;  but  he  took  no  further 
steps  to  strengthen  his  position.  He  kept  his 
eye  on  the  streak  of  black  smoke  over  the  le'? 
quarter.  Perhaps  he  felt  that,  as  there  was  no 
actual  demonstration  of  mutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  he  could  better  afford  to  wait  for 
the  indications  of  the  future  than  the  crew 
could.  Certainly  everything  on  board  went 
along  as  usual,  except  that  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailors  separated  themselves 
from  their  shipmates,  unless  required,  in  tlie 
discharge  of  their  duty,  to  mingle  with  them. 
.  Feeling  that  a  great  event  was  likely  to  oc- 
cur within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  I  could 
not  help  contiidering  the  safety  of  my  money, 
for  I  hoped,  by  some  means  or  other,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  reach  Europe,  and  find  my 


mother.  I  looked  all  about  the  deck  for  a  bet- 
ter hiding-place  for  ray  treasure.  While  I 
was  thinking  of  the  matter,  I  was  ordered, 
with  others,  to  get  up  a  barrel  of  beef  from  the 
hold.  I  was  sure  that  I  could  find  a  safe  place 
below  for  my  gold;  and,  passing  into  the  fore- 
castle, I  put  the  bag  into  my  pocket.  After 
we  had  hoisted  up  the  barrel,  I  went  aft  to  the 
temporary  steerage  which  had  been  built  for 
this  voyage.  I  noticed  the  position  of  the 
door,  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  not 
fastened;  but  I  found  no  good  place  for  my 
money. 

While  the  men  were  closing  the  hatch  in  the 
lower  deck,  I  went  forward  to  the  bow,  where 
there  was  a  pile  of  fire-wood.  I  climbed  ox-er 
it,  and  found  a  crevice  between  the  stem  and 
the  planking  of  the  deck,  into  which  I  jammed 
the  bag.  I  was  sure  the  mate  would  not  find 
it  there;  and,  having  disposed  of  my  treasure, 
I  hastened  to  join  my  shipmates  who  were 
men  of  our  party.  They  understood  that  I  was 
surveying  the  ground  for  the  movement  that 
night,  and  covered  my  operations  so  that  I  was 
not  noticed  by  any  person  on  the  other  side. 

I  felt  easier  after  I  had  put  my  money  in 
what  I  regarded  as  a  safe  place.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  leave  the  vessel  before  we  had  captured 
her;  but,  even  if  we  failed,  I  could,  with  the 
assistance  of  my  friends,  take  off  the  fore 
scuttle,  and  recover  the  bag.  I  felt  full  of 
confidence  that  we  should  succeed  in  ourplan^ 
and  that,  before  eight  bells  in  the  morning 
watch,  the  bark  would  be  headed  to  the  north. 
We  actually  ran  away  from  the  steamer,  if  she 
discovered  us  at  all.  The  mate  made  no  more 
trouble,  and  everything  went  along  quietly  till 
the  first  dog  watch,  in  which  I  had  my  trick  at 
the  wheel. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL    FINDS    HIMSELF  A  PRISONER 
IN  THE    STEERAGE. 

WATERFORD  certainly  looked  m  ugly 
as  ever,  if  he  did  not  act  so.  He 
planked  the  deck  on  the  weather  side,  and 
occasionally  glanced  at  me,  as  though  I  was 
the  caune  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had 
checkered  the  calendar  of  his  existence.  My 
party  were  all  forward,  as  there  was  nothing 
to  do;  for  the  mate,  besides  promising  the 
men  plum  duff  and  grog,  had  also  given  them 
^*  watch  and  watch."  Before,  he  had  labored 
hard  to  make  work  for  the  men ;  now  he  gave 
them  an  easy  time,  and  one  watch  was  to 
be  permitted  to  be  below  all  the  time,  except 
when  heavy  weather  required  all  hands. 
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The  Stc  Spaniih  and  Porhi^ese  suitors 
were  leaning  ngainst  the  fife-rail  of  the  main- 
IJIML  Thej  had  drank  their  grog,  and  being 
in  high  favor  with  the  mate,  were  verv  cheer- 
ful. 1  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them. 
for  I  w-as  obliged  to  keep  tny  eye  slendily  on 
the  binnacle.  I  saw  Wnterford  stop  at  the 
foot  of  the  mainmast,  and  talk  with  these 
ttave- trading  ruRiansj  but  he  toon  resumed 
his  walk,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  them. 

The  mate,  as  he  came  near  the  wheel,  half 
an  hour  later,  halted,  and  looked  at  the 
■Jtanker. 

"  Aft  here,  Ihree  of  jou,  nnd  give  a  pull  on 
the  (panker- sheet,"  said  he. 

Martino,  Giirro,  and  Grego  hastened  upon 
the  quarter-deck  to  obey  the  order.  They  cast 
off  the  sheet,  and  gave  it  a  pull. 

"  Avast  —  too  much,"  interpoaed  the  mate. 
"Ease  off  ajtain." 

"  Ease  off,"  replied  Martino ;  and  I  observed 
that  they  let  out  the  sheet  till  the  sail  was  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  before. 

■'Avast;  belay!"  added  the  mate.  "Take 
the  helm,  Gorro." 

I  looked  up  with  octonisbment  when  I  heard 
this  order,  for  it  involved  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  vesael.    The  Portuguese 


took  the  helm;  and,  while  I  was  waiting  for 
further  commands,  a  pair  of  hands  were  placed 
over  my  mouth,  and  I  was  suddenly  and  vfo- 
lently  borne  down  upon  the  deck.  In  a  word, 
I  was  garmted  after  the  Spanish  fashion. 
Grego  seized  me  by  the  legs,  and  I  was  unable 
either  to  struggle  or  to  cry  out.  The  two  men 
picked  me  up,  and  hastened  into  the  cabin 
with  me.  Waterford  walked  forward  as  far  as 
the  mainmast,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
him.  It  was  evident  that  none  of  my  ship* 
mates  forward  had  seen  the  trick  played  upon 
me,  for  they  were  all  behind  the  house  on 
deck. 

My  captors  bore  me  to  the  steerage,  where 
they  tied  me  hand  and  foot,  and  made  me  fast 
to  a  stanchion.  I  began  to  understand  why 
the  mate  hnd  been  so  quiet  and  peaceful  since 
the  row  on  deck.  He  had  concluded  to  fight 
his  enemies  in  detail,  instead  of  in  the  aggre- 
gate. I  was  helpless  now,  and  my  compan- 
ions  in  the  forecastle  did  not  even  know  that 
any  misfortune  had  happened  to  me.  But  1 
was  sure  they  would  miss  me  when  the  helm 
was  relieved,  and  I  was  more  afraid  that  they 
would  go  to  work  rashly  than  that  they  would 
do  nothing. 

"  You'll  hold  still  now,  Phil,"  said  Martino. 
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**I  suppose  I  shall  as  long  as  these  ropes 
hold  out,"  I  replied. 

**  You  made  the  trouble,  and  now  jou  will 
have  to  take  it.  If  the  men  don't  want  to  obey 
orders  now,  they  will  catch  pistol  balls  instead 
of  plum  duff  and  grog." 

**  What  does  the  mate  mean  to  do  with 
me?"  I  asked. 

"  He  means  to  make  you  work  when  we  get 
the  niggers  on  board.  You  will  have  to  feed 
them,  and  clean  them  out,"  laughed  the 
Spaniard. 

**  Come ;  he  is  safe  where  he  is  now,"  added 
Grego. 

My  persecutors  left  me  alone,  and  went  on 
deck  to  report  to  the  mate  what  they  had 
done.  They  had  certainly  done  their  work 
well,  for  my  wrists  ached,  the  line  was  so  tight 
upon  them.  My  situation  looked  very  hope- 
less ;  and,  after  I  had  tested  the  strength  of 
the  cords  that  bound  me,  I  felt  very  much  like 
giving  up  in  despair.  But,  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice,  I  felt  that  I  had  no 
right  to  despair.  I  was  one  of  those  upon 
whom  devolved  the  duty  of  preventing  the 
Michigan  from  being  turned  into  a  slave  ship. 
We  were  to  act  not  alone  for  our  own  safety 
and  comfort,  but  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
God  would  bless  our  efforts  in  his  own  way, 
and  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do  our  best, 
without  regard  to  consequences. 

Though  I  did  not  know  till  afterwards  what 
followed  on  deck,  I  shall  relate  it  now,  in  the 
order  of  the  events.  Marti  no  and  Grego  re- 
turned to  the  waist,  and  reported  to  the  mate 
that  the  prisoner  was  safe.  Martino  then 
went  forward,  and  told  the  men  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me.  They  had  no  suspicion  of  it  be- 
fore, so  skilfully  and  silently  had  the  ruffians 
done  their  work.  They  were  shocked  and 
confounded.  They  immediately  took  counsel 
among  themselves ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Baxter,  they  decided  to  appear  to  yield  to  the 
circumstances. 

While  the  conference  was  in  progress,  the 
steward  went  forward  with  the  grog.  This 
time  they'drank,  and  Sanderson  took  my  al- 
lowance. Every  man  seemed  to  be  happy  and 
cheerful;  and  the  mate  called  all  hands  to 
brace  up  the  bark;  for,  as  the  steamer  had 
not  been  seen  for  several  hours,  it  was  decided 
to  resume  the  course.  The  mate  then  spoke 
to  the  hands,  as  he  had  in  the  forenoon,  and 
they  yielded  the  point.  They  were  willing  to 
make  a  thousand  dollars,  and  glad  to  have 
**  watch  and  watch,"  plum  duff,  and  grog. 
The  mate  was  satisfied ;  and,  when  the  star- 
board watch  came  on  duty  in  the  second  dog 


watch,  he  went  below.  I  knew  the  sound  of 
his  step,  and  I  heard  him  coming  towards  the 
steerage. 

''Mr.  Waterford,"  said  the  captain,  calling 
to  him  from  his  state-room,  which  was  near 
the  open  door  leading  into  the  steerage. 

''  Well,  captain,"  replied  the  mate. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  now;  the  men  have  taken  their 
grog,  and  promised  to  do  their  duty  wherever 
we  go." 

This  was  heavy  news  to  me,  for  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  If  the  men 
drank  their  grog,  I  was  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  they  had  given  up  the  battle.  If 
they  drank  liquor  they  could  be  won  over  to 
almost  anything,  for  the  mate  could  give  them 
enough  to  make  demons  of  them. 

**  How  are  you,  Phil?"  said  Waterford,  in  a 
mocking  tone,  as  he  entered  the  steerage. 

"  As  well  as  usual,  excepting  these  bonds," 
I  replied. 

*'I  have  you  now  where  I  want  you,  and  I 
have  come  down  to  tell  you  the  news." 

"  I  heard  you  tell  it  to  the  captain  just  now. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it." 

"  All  right  if  you  know  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  You  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  on  board." 

"  I  am  fio^ry  you  took  so  much  pains  to  keep 
me  on  board  then." 

"I  have  my  reasons  for  all  I  do.  I  would 
rather  have  six  devils  than  one  psalm-singer 
in  my  crew.  As  soon  as  the  men  knew  you 
were  safe,  they  caved  in,  drank  their  grog  like 
sailors,  and  now  they  are  willing  to  do  their 
duty." 

"Willing  to  help  you  run  a  cargo  of  slaves 
over  to  Cuba,"  I  repeated. 

"Yes;  that's  just  what  they  are  willing  to 
do ;  and  you  will  be  of  the  same  mind  be- 
fore I  have  done  with  you." 

"I  hope  not;  though  I  don't  know  how 
much  I  am  able  to  bear." 

"  Nor  I ;  neither  do  I  care.  You  shall  have 
enough  of  it  before  you  are  done.  But  I  did 
not  come  here  to  pass  compliments  with  you." 

"I  did  not  suspect  you  of  any  such  inten- 
tion." 

"I'm  glad  you  know  me,"  he  continued, 
seating  himself  on  the  steward's  berth.  "  Tm 
not  an  angel." 

"  You  needn't  have  said  that" 

"Nor  are  you." 

"  I  am  not." 

"But  when  a  man  uses  me  well,  I  am  his 
friend." 

"  I  pity  your  friend." 
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"None  of  jour  impudence,  Phil.  It's  my 
next  move." 

*^You  said  we  were  not  to  pass  compli- 
ments." 

"Have  a  care  what  you  saj.  I'm  not  an 
angel;  I'm  not  a  psalm-singer;  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  what  I  am  not." 

*•  You  serve  the  devil,  and  are  proud  of  your 
master,"  I  replied,  wishing  to  prove  that  I  was 
not  ashamed  of  what  I  had  done,  nor  sorry 
for  it. 

"There  is  no  cant  about  me.  You  are  a 
thief  and  a  liar,  in  spite  of  your  cant." 

"You  are  coming  to  the  compliments,  after 
all.  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  vou." 

"  All  men  don't  speak  well  of  you.  I  say 
you  are  a  thief  and  iiar." 

"  I  appreciate  the  compliment." 

"You  stole  my  money,  and  then  lied  to  me 
about  it." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"You  will  have  something  to  say  before  I 
am  done  with  you,"  he  added,  with  a  fierce 
oath,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  "You  robbed 
my  trunk,  and  took  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  from  it.  Do  you  know  how  to  speak  the 
truth?" 

"  I  have  always  succeeded  tolerably  well  in 
doing  so." 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  took 
from  mj  trunk?" 

"  I  should  feel  obliged  to  speak  the  truth  if 
I  said  anything." 

"You  had  better  do  it.  I  know  that  the 
money  I  lost  was  in  my  trunk  when  I  left  my 
state-room,  the  day  I  put  you  in  there." 

"  I  had  a  similar  confidence  in  regard  to  my 
own  trunk  on  a  certain  occasion,"  I  answered. 

"  I'm  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I'll  give  you  till 
to-morrow  morning  to  make  up  your  mind. 
If  you  don't  tell  me  then  what  you  did  with 
that  money,  I'll  give  you  the  rope's  end  every 
hour  till  you  are  willing  to  answer  me." 

"  I  will  think  of  it." 

"If  you  have  thrown  it  overboard,  I  will 
throw  you  over  after  it." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  threw  it  over- 
board?" 

"  Because  I  found  that  the  bull's  eye  in  my 
•tate-room  had  been  opened." 

"  Did  you  lose  all  the  money  in  your 
trunk?" 

"  No;  you  know  I  didn't." 

"  You  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  did  not 
take  what  did  not  belong  to  me.  I  should 
have  done  so  if  I  had  suspected  to  what  use 
that  money  was  to  be  applied.' 


»> 


"  No  cant  to  me !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to  own  that 
you  stole  the  money  I  took  from  your  trunk 
out  of  mine." 

"  I  am ;  I  do  own  it;  and  in  due  time  it  will 
buy  fifteen  or  twenty  niggers,  and  pay  me  five 
hundred  per  cent." 

"  Never ;  if  I  can  help  it ! " 

"You  can't  help  it  I  don't  believe  you 
were  fool  enough  to  throw  the  money  over- 
board; and  you  will  be  glad  to  tell  me  where 
it  is  within  twenty-four  hours." 

I  could  not  say  that  I  should  not ;  for,  be- 
tween fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  being  beaten 
to  death,  I  should  certainly  choose  to  give  up 
the  former. 

"  I  suppose  the  money  3'ou  obtained  by  for^ 
gery  in  St.  Louis  will  be  used  in  buying 
negroes." 

"  Humph,  Phil !    You  grow  wise." 

"  A  simple  matter;  my  father  wrote  me  that 
3'ou  were  suspected." 

"Did  he,  indeed?" 

"  He  seemed  to  be  interested,  and  I  told 
him  all  I  knew  about  it." 

"If  you  are  ready  to  tell  me  now  where  the 
money  is,  I  can  give  you  an  easier  position 
for  the  night,  Phil,"  said  he,  in  gentler  tones. 

"  I  am  not  ready,"  I  replied. 

"  Think  well  of  it,  for  I  shall  do  all  I  say  I « 
will,"  said  he,  leaving  the  steerage. 

I  did  not  doubt  it. 

[TO  BS  OOMTXHUSD.] 


A  TRAVELLER  crossing  a  high  moun- 
tain can  find  out  what  elevation  he  reaches 
by  consulting  the  first  tree  he  sees.  The  oak 
will  answer  sixteen  hundred  metres  (metre 
is  a  French  measure  of  one  yard  and  an 
eighth),  the  beech  eighteen  hundred  metres ; 
the  yew  or  fir  two  thousand,  and  so  on,  until 
the  traveller  reaches  the  gentian,  which  if  he 
can  reckon  as  three  thousand  metres,  nothing 
but  the  gentian  can  live  in  this  height  of 
snow  and  ice. 

Now  is  the  time,  boys  and  girls,  to  de- 
termine your  true  course  in  life.  If  you  desire 
to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world,  and  to  grow 
up  true  and  respected  men  and  women,  and 
put  your  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  work, 
most  surely  will  you  obtain  your  desires. 
Old  Aunt  Hepsy  used  to  say,  "  Folks  can 
choose  their  own  places  in  the  world.  If  they 
wish  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  be  somebody, 
they  can  be ;  or  they  can  be  nothing  and  no- 
body.   Either  one." 
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THE  PIRST  OP  APRIL. 

[SKB  FSONTISPIBCB.] 
BY  GEORGE  M.   BAKER. 

,CH!    it's  wake  wid  the  chill  and  the 
faver, 

And  faint  wid  the  honger,  ashtore, 
And  riddy  to  dhrop  wid  the  travel, 
That  brings  me  at  last  to  ye's  door. 

«»  Faix !  if  8  little  I  hoave  in  the  wide  world, 
Save  thirteen  small  childers  to  tind, 

Wid  my  Dennis  gone  off  for  a  soldier, 
And  the  praties  quite  coom  to  an  ind. 

**  O,  musha,  me  purty  3*oung  darlint, 
May  yees  niver  know  honger  and  cowld ; 

It*s  besaching  a  morsil  av  comfort 

For  myshelf  and  the  childers  Tm  bowld." 

The  voice  has  a  tremble  and  quiver 
That  calls  Kitty  Cole  from  her  book, 

Her  revels  in  dreams  of  enchantment, 
With  fairies  by  ingle  and  nook. 

The  prince  with  his  grace  and  his  beauty, 
The  maid  with  her  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  elves  with  their  gambols  and  capers, 
The  goblins  so  reckless  and  bold,  — 

All  vanish.    Her  bright  dream  was  ended ; 

Romance,  with  its  glitter,  had  fled. 
And  there,  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling. 

Was  an  old  woman  begging  for  bread ;  — 

Such  a  craay  old  witch  of  a  dame, 
That  Kitty  stepped  back  in  affright; 

Her  figure  was  bent  nearly  double, 
Her  features  were  hidden  from  sight. 

She  shivered,  she  shook,  and  she  trembled; 

She  muttered,  she  grumbled,  she  groaned ; 
She  coughed  and  she  sneezed  without  ceasing. 

And  fast  all  her  troubles  bemoaned. 

Poor  Kitty  was  very  much  tempted 
To  turn  her  away  from  the  door; 

But  she  thought  of  her  kind,  gentle  mother, 
Ever  ready  to  comfort  the  poor,  — 

And  the  lessons  of  love  and  compassion 
Her  young  heart  had  early  been  taught  — 

To  care  for  the  weak  and  the  helpless, 
And  give  to  the  needy  a  thought 

So,  quickly  she  stepped  to  the  threshold, 
An  arm  round  the  old  woman  flung, 

And  looked,  with  her  eyes  full  of  pity, 
And  spoke  with  a  musical  tongue. 


"  Come  in,  poor  old  lady,  and  rest  joa ; 

My  mother  from  home  is  away ; 
But  I  know  she  would  eagerly  aid  you. 

So  I  will  her  wishes  obey. 

"There,  sit  you  right  down  in  this  arm-chair; 

TTis  mother's,  the  softest  and  best; 
Twill  comfort  your  poor,  tired  body; 

We  call  it  the  haven  of  rest;  — 

"  While  off  to  the  kitchen  I  hurry. 

To  forage  for  toast  and  for  tea ; 
And  never  you  fear,  good  old  lady. 

The  children  forgotten  will  be." 

She  starts  on  her  errand  of  mercy, 

But  turns,  at  a  roar  and  a  shout, 
To  find  the  old  woman  transforming 

To  a  figure  more  healthy  and  stout. 

And  there  sits  her  wild  brother  Harry, 
Still  wrapped  in  the  old  lady's  dress, 

With  a  face  overflowing  with  laughter 
At  the  sight  of  poor  Kilty's  distress. 

**  O,  Harry,  how  could  you  deceive  me ! 

Of  all  tricks  this  is  the  worst; 
You  rascal,  what  could  have  induced  you  —  " 

'*  Why,  Kitty,  'tis  April  the  first." 

Ah,  Kitty,  the  world  is  so  wicked 

That  charity  often  is  tried 
By  the  garbs  of  deceit  and  imposture. 

And  justice  is  often  denied,     f 

Yet  ever  will  love  and  compassion 
Lend  an  car  to  the  prayer  of  the  poor; 

For  'tis  better  a  thousand  deceive  you 
Than  the  needy  be  turned  from  the  door. 


The  shame  of  being  thought  poor  is  a 

great  and  fatal  weakness.  It  leads  to  dishon- 
esty, as  it  18  a  form  of  stealing  to  purchase 
any  article  without  the  prospect  of  paying  for 


it.    Never  be    ashamed 
afford  it." 


to    say,   ''I  cannot 


When  you  are  angry,  retire  to  your 

own  room  and  have  it  out  with  yourself, 
Only  don't  have  it  out  v/itk  any  one  else. 
Of  all  things  never  write  any  angry  letter. 
No  apology  can  entirely  erase  it;  in  fact,  an 
apology  is  like  a  lame  foot. 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy  in  old  age,  be 

kind  to  all,  and  never  do  an  unkind  action. 

Regret  for  unkind  deeds  never  truly  dies  in  a 

generous  bosom. 

*'  Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  tnun. 
Swells  at  my  bsact,  and  turns  tbe  past  to  paia.^ 
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THE  DOOTOS^  DAUQEITB. 

BT  SOPHI^  HAY. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
ArrsRTHOuoHTa. 
"  Misi  TelltHiam. 

"  \A^^'"^  "^  ^'°**  ^'""'  ^"^  i^'**  '^°'' 

''■*'-  teehun;  7ou'r«  getting  to  bo  a  solid 
eomSorU  It  it  to  pleaiant  to  hnre  some  dii- 
atcl  p«rMD  to  apeak  one't  mind  to  t 

"  I  Kc  now  I  WBB  over-perauaded  by  Delia 
LiMonn,  or  I  never  should  have  written  that 
poem.  She  need  not  have  read  it  aloud ! 
How  could  tb* — in   her  own    houae   too? 


When  I  am  a*  old  a«  the,  I  hope  I  shall  have 
more  discretion.  '  But,  then,'  ai  Robert  re- 
marked, '  Mis*  Litcom  ia  certainlj  a  coarse- 
minded  woman.' 

"That  night  I  thought  I  would  godirectlj 
to  Pauline,  and  tell  her  the  whole  story.  She 
had  got  home  first,  and  wa*  rolling  her  hair 

"  '  O,  Pauline,'  said  I ;  but  when  I  saw  her 
face,  I  stopped.  She  Is  very  seldom  angry  — 
never,  I  believe,  except  with  me ;  but  now  her 
eyes  were  coal-of-fire-y. 

"  '  So  you  and  Judith  have  been  putting 
your  heads  together  to  dream  out  doggerel,' 
said  she.  O,  I  tell  you,  she  has  temper 
enough  1 

"  'You  take  a  great  deal  for  granted,  Pau- 
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line;  what  makes  jou  think  it  was  Judith 
and  I?' 

'*  <  Because  nobody  else  would  have  been  so 
silly.' 

"  There,  wasn't  that  cutting?  Do  you  won- 
der the  confession  died  on  my  tongue  ? 

'*  Marian  Prescott,  you  had  no  right  to  hold 
me  up  to  ridicule.  What  has  your  sister  ever 
said  or  done  to  you  that  justifies  you  in  such 
heartless  conduct? 

''You  see  how  seriously  she  took  it,  Miss 
Tottenham,  standing  there  facing  me  like  a 
judge.  I  felt  like  a  criminal,  and  a  very  angry 
one  too.  I  went  to  the  mantel,  and  began*  to 
strike  matches;  but  three  went  out  before  I 
could  light  my  lamp.  Should  I  deny  or  con- 
fess? Denial  would  be  a  lie,  unless  I  trans- 
lated our  nom  de  plume  '  Kahween,'  and  said, 
*  No,  indeed ; '  and  she  had  not  asked  a  direct 
question  yet. 

'' '  I  must  say,  Marian,  a  girl  of  fourteen 
might  have  a  little  sense.  You  are  always 
doing  the  most  unheard-of  things;  just  after 
that  nonsense  of  Keller's  tool  Why,  child, 
we  shall  be  the  most  notorious  family  in 
town  1 ' 

**  *  O,  yes ;  but  you  don't  blame  Keller;  you 
only  blame  me,  now  and  forever.  And  you 
don't  know  yet  that  I  wrote  the  poem.' 

**  *  But  you  did  write  it,  of  course? ' 

"  *  No,  indeed  I ' 

*' There,  I  had  said  it;  and  it  felt  exactly 
like  a  lie! 

**  Pauline  started  back.  *  Why,  Marian, 
you're  not  in  earnest  I  How  queer  you  look  \ 
I  can't  doubt  your  word ;  you  are  the  last  per- 
son who  would  stoop  to  deceive,  but  — ' 

"  Ah,  she  cut  me  then  worse  than  she  did 
before ! 

**  *  I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life. 
Why,  if  you  and  Judith  Willard  didn't  write 
that  jingle,  who  did?    Doyou  know?' 

**  *  No,  indeedy  Pauline ! ' 

'*  Then  I  took  my  lamp  and  rushed  up 
stairs,  leaving  her  in  a  perfect  puzzle.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  wash  my  mouth  with 
Windsor  soap.  '  But  what  harm  have  I 
done?'  said  I.  'I'm  no  worse  than  Dickens; 
he  called  himself  Boz ;  and  who  ever  blamed 
him  for  that?' 

"  Still,  I  felt  that  dreadful  consciousness 
which  my  father  says  is  the  true  test  of  guilt. 
'  A  lie  acts  on  the  soul,'  he  says,  '  like  poison 
on  the  body.'  I  believe  it,  for  I  felt  corroded. 
J  looked  around  for  an  antidQte;  but  all  I 
could  find  was  the  same  thing  right  over  and 
over:  "Twas  only  a  subterfuge.  What's  fair 
for  Dickens  is  fair  for  me.' 


"And  in  that  way  I  contrived  to  get  to 
sleep. 

**  Well,  it  is  all  over  now,  and  Pauline  never 
so  much  as  alludes  to  the  Dream.  She  has 
fallen  into  one  of  her  '  sewing  rages,'  and 
scarcely  speaks.  How  should  I  feel  to  have 
her  know  that  the  academy  girls,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Reading  Circle,  have  those 
lines  by  heart,  and  that  Oscaforia  Jones  called 
out  to  me,  yesterday,  — 

*  So  beautifully  fair  you  seem, 
I  think  it  must  be  now  I  dream  I ' 

''Delia  Liscom  cannot  have  betrayed  us! 
What  does  she  think  of  her  word  ?  " 

"March  30.  We  need  aunt  F^lura  again. 
There  is  another  cloud  hanging  over  the 
house.  This  time  it  is  Pauline.  I  don't  mean 
that  she  hangs  over  the  house,  but  something 
hangs  over  her.  I  never  should  have  thought 
of  it,  if  Thankful  hadn't  said,  in  a  mysterious 
tone,  'Ah.  well,  if  your  sister  knew  as  much 
as  I  do  of  mankind,  she  wouldn't  take  these 
things  so  to  heart.' 

"'What  things?' 

"Thankful  eyed  me  through  those  brass 
bows  of  hers,  and  saw,  perhaps,  that  she  was 
telling  me  something  new;  for  she  changed 
the  subject  at  once,  and  went  to  talking  about 
the  '  mysterious  dispensations  of  marriage 
and  death ; '  about  Josiah's  being  a  '  drinking 
man,'  and  leaving  her  *  a  widow  so,  with  not 
much  of  anything  to  lay  her  hands  to,  for  he 
willed  away  the  property  to  his  folks.' 

"I've  heard  the  story  so  oflen  that  I'm 
rather  tired  of  it.  But  what  she  means  about 
Pauline  I  can't  imagine,  and  Tm  determined 
to  find  out.  I  would  so  like  to  talk  with 
mother  I  but  my  father  says  she  must  not  be 
agitated.  Since  Keller's  joke  failed  to  destroy 
her,  he  hopes  we'll  stop  experimenting. 

"I  am  in  the  sitting-room,  studying  my 
geology  lesson,  off  and  on,  by  the  German- 
student  lamp;  and  mother  and  Pauline,  be- 
fore the  fire,  are  talking  about  it's  getting  too 
late  in  the  season  for  buckwheat-cakes.  Noth- 
ing very  solemn  in  that ;  and  I  don't  see,  for 
my  part,  but  Pauline  looks  lively  enough. 
As  the  light  falls  on  her  eyes,  they  are  a 
pansy-purple  mixed  with  cinnamon-brown. 
I  could  envy  her  her  eyes ;  but  such  splendors 
are  not  for  me ;  I  must  do  with  my  old  gray. 
Isn*t  it  hard  always  to  content  ourselves  with 
inferior  things,  when  we  know  what  is  so 
much  better? 

"  Here  comes  my  father,  chilled  through 
and  through.  '  Benjamin,  my  son,  put  my 
boots  behind  the  kitchen  stove  to  dry,  and 
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bring  me  xnj  slippers.'  He  looks  rather  with- 
ering; but  I  know  that  look  is  for  Mrs.  Page, 
notBenjie.  Pauline  wheels  his  big  arm-chair 
before  the  fire,  and  mother  hands  him  his 
dressing-gown.  *  Poh,  poh !  I  can  wait  on 
mjTseir/  sajs  he ;  but  he  smiles  at  mother  as 
if  she  were  an  angel,  and  had  brought  him 
an  ascension  robe. 

"'How  did  you  find  Mrs.  Page?'  said  I; 
for  I  knew  he  wanted  a  chance  to  scold. 

"* Humph!  you  needn't  hurry  up  her  epi- 
taph, my  daughter;  if  thafs  what  you're 
doing !  I  judge  her  case  isn't  critical.  I  only 
remarked  some  degree  of  inflammation  about 
the  lachrymal  glands.' 

"Just  then  Benjie  cried  out,  from  the  bay- 
window,  '  A  man  a-drivin'  round  to  the  porch 
door.' 

"  '  Another  case  of  spleen,  most  likely ! ' 
growled  my  father.  '  Bad  roads  and  stormy 
weather  develop  the  symptoms.' 

"But  it  happened  this  time  that  a  Mr. 
Works,  of  Poonoosac,  had  broken  his  skull 
or  his  back-bone.  So,  though  the  wind 
howled  like  wolves,  my  father  hurried  into 
his  wet  boots,  harnessed  his  horse,  and  was 
off  before  Thankful  had  time  to  ask  if  the 
patient  wasn't  '  one  of  Josiah's  folks,  that 
liTed  on  the  flat?'        | 

"My  father  is  all  alive  in  a  surgical  case; 
but  as  for  nervousness  —  well,  he  doesn't 
think  anybody  has  a  right  to  nerves  but  just 
mother. 

"There,  now  I've  been  out  in  the  kitchen 
talking  to  Thankful.  *  Please  tell  me  this 
minute,'  said  I,  '  what  you  mean  by  **  these 
things !  " ' 

"  '  O,  I  was  only  speaking  in  a  general  way 
of  the  fickleness  of  men,'  said  Thankful,  put- 
ting on  anotlier  cape.  She  wears  one  all  the 
time,  and  two  when  she's  preparing  to  cry. 
And  then  I  had  to  hear  it  all  over  again  —  the 
history  of  her  wrongs.  My  father  calls  it 
'Memoir  of  Josiah,  with  Epitaph  and  Ap- 
pendix.' I  suppose  this  is  the  Appendix:  *I 
ne%'er  shall  marry  ag^in ;  no,  never  1  I  hate  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  I '  I'm  glad  to  know 
for  a  dead  certainty  that  Thankful  won't  leave 
us;  and  I  can  generally  worry  through  the 
Memoir  for  the  sake  of  the  Appendix.  But 
not  now.  '  Thankful/  said  I,  '  please  do  let 
josiah  rest  in  his  grave,  and  answer  my  ques- 
tion.' 

*'  Finally,  afler  charging  me  over  and  over 
'  not  to  let  this  go  from  ien  she  told  me  '*  the 
story  was,"  that  the  engagement  was  broken 
between  Pauline  and  Mr.  Loring,  and  Delia 
Liscom  was  somehow  to  blame.' 


"  *  There,  if  Quinnebasset  isn't  just  like  a 
glass  house  to  live  in,'  said  I ;  '  only  the  glass 
is  smoked  this  time,  and  they  don't  see 
straight.  Pauline  was  never  engaged,  for  she 
told  me  so  herself.  And  as  for  Mr.  Loring's 
staying  away  from  here,  why  shouldn't  he, 
when  they've  stopped  German  ?  You  needn't 
look  so  wise,  Thankful  Works  1  She  wants 
the  time  to  practise;  and  haven't  I  heard  you 
say  how  much  pleasanter  it  makes  your  even- 
ings' out  here  in  the  kitchen,  when  you  can 
hear  her  sing  and  play?' 

*'  If  there  is  anything  I  dislike  in  Thank- 
ful, it  is  her  way  of  not  answering  you,  but 
looking  as  if  she  held  back  a  whole  volume 
behind  her  spectacles. 

'*  I  wish  she  had  not  made  me  so  uncom- 
fortable. Can  it  be  that  I  have  done  any 
harm?  —  In  dreaming  aloud,  for  instance? 
That  foolish  satire  cannot  have  changed  Mr. 
Loring's  opinion  of  my  dear  sister.  No ;  for 
it  is  Pauline  herself  who  seems  to  wish  him 
not  to  come.  I  supposed  she  was  tired  of 
German.  The  first  time  I  met  him  at  the 
door,  I  told  him  she  was  out,  and  wouldn't 
be  home  till  nine  o'clock.  He  looked  sur- 
prised, and  I  dare  say  thought  her  rather  im- 
polite. He  called  three  times,  and  she  was 
always  out;  and  since  that  he  does  not  come 
any  more.  I  was  very  glad  of  it  till  now,  for 
I  thought  Pauline  was  glad;  but  if  she  isn't, 
it  is  quite  another  thing.  That  poisoned  fesl- 
ing  comes  over  me  very  strongly.  Why  didn't 
I  tell  Pauline  the  simple,  silly  truth?  Then 
she  would  not  have  made  this  miserable  mis- 
take. I  see  it  all  now,  and  might  have  fore- 
seen it.  She  suspects  Mr.  Loring  himself  of 
writing  that  poem.  What  shall  I  do?  what 
shall  I  do?" 

CHAPTER  X. 
thankful's  thirds. 

WHEN  Dr.  Prescott  returned  at  a  late 
hour  from  Poonoosac,  he  found  Thank- 
ful waiting  up  for  him,  and  keeping  some  gin- 
ger-tea hot  upon  the  stove. 

''You  need  something  after  such  a  hard 
ride,  and  Mrs.  Prescott  was  stren-oo-ous  about 
my  sitting  up,"  said  she,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 
for  she  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  the  head  of  the 
family. 

The  doctor  thanked  her  heartily,  but  could 
not  avoid  one  of  his  half- satirical  smiles,  as  he 
met  the  widow's  sombre  black  eyes  through 
the  "  green  gloom  "  of  a  pair  of  round  specta- 
cles. She  had  just  finished  toeing  off  a  stock- 
ing, and  her  hair  was  charged  with  knitting 
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needles.  As  usual,  her  clean  calico  dress  had 
retired  from  this  dirty,  world  under  varioui; 
concealments.  A  blue  checked  apron  cov- 
ered the  skirt;  baggy  brown  **  leggings"  the 
sleeves ;  and  the  waist  was  well  hidden  under 
a  merino  cape,  made  of  small  black  "  scrids/' 
pieced  '*  askew,"  and  edged  with  rabbits'  fur. 
So  grotesque  was  Widow  Works's  general  ap- 
pearance, at  home  and  abroad,  that  she  was 
suspected  by  the  villagers  of  being  a  little 
*'  flared."  When  asked  why  she  did  not  dress 
like  other  people,  she  had  been  known  to  reply 
that  she  never  intended  to  marry  again,  and 
'*  did  not  wish  to  hold  out  any  inducements 
to  gentlemen." 

'*  Doctor,"  said  she,  rising  and  pouring  a 
mugful  of  foaming  tea,  made  by  a  private  re- 
cipe of  her  own,  and  famous  throughout  the 
neighborhood,  **  which  one  of  the  Workses 
was  it?   And  did  he  get  much  hurt?" 

**  It  was  James  Works,"  replied  the  doctor, 
drinking  the  delicious  beverage  with  a  relish; 
*'  he  fell  from  a  wagon,  and  broke  his  collar- 
bone." 

"O,  was  that  all?" 

**  You  don't  wish  it  had  been  worse,  I  hope  ? 
You  think  he  treated  you  unfairly,  I  believe, 
at  the  time  of  your  husband's  death  ?  " 

'*I  know  he  did,  doctor!  You  see,  the  heft 
of  the  property  —  ** 

'*  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  But  did  you  ever 
ask  James  Works  to  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science?   Did  you  talk  to  him  plainly?  " 

"Did  I,  sir?  You  shall  see,"  replied  the 
widow,  a  bitter  look  darkening  her  eyes;  and 
going  up  stairs  she  quickly  returned  with  a 
well-worn  sheet  of  foolscap.  "This  is  the 
copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  James  Works ;  and  I 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  I  was  mealy- 
mouthed,  sir,"  said  she,  giving  the  doctor  the 
paper  triumphantly,  as  one  who  should  say, 

Here's  eloquence  1 " 

The  doctor  read  it  aloud :  — 


i< 


**  Jambs  Works.  Sir:  Indignation  con- 
cerning the  will  of  Josiah  Works  still  burns 
in  the  bosom  of  myself,  the  Uights  of  Poo- 
noosac,  and  the  Lowes  of  Quinnebasset.  We 
all  know  you  took  advantage  of  his  habits  to 
get  him  to  will  away  my  thirds.  Is  there  any 
punishment  for  such  outrageous  conduct,  or 
must  we  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment  to  have 
every  man  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds  ? 
I  expect  you  to  give  me  back  my  thirds;  and 
the  longer  you  delay,  the  smaller  you  look  to 
yours,  Tbamkful  Works." 

"  That's  strong,"  laughed  the  doctor.    "  But, 


as  James  was  not  moved  by  it,  why  didn't  you 
break  the  will?" 

"  Break  the  will?"  repeated  Thankful,  with 
a  revengeful  glance  at  the  ginger  tea.  "  My 
feelings  wouldn't  allow  that,  doctor.  I  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  dead." 

"  Humph  1  Better  break  a  will  than  hold  a 
grudge  I  But  let  me  say  this  to  you,  my  good 
woman.  If  James  Works  has  used  you  ill,  — 
as  I  do  not  doubt  he  has,  —  it  is  safe  to  forgive 
him  now." 

"Goodness  sakes  alive,  doctor!  You  don't 
mean  he*s  going  to  die  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  He  has  met  with  seriou* 
internal  injuries,  poor  fellow.  Time  will  de- 
termine." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear ! "  cried  the  widow,  with 
clasped  hands  and  quivering  knitting-needles. 
"Don't  think  I'm  a  heathen,  doctor,  if  I  did 
write  that  letter.  If  James  is  going  to  die,  I 
forgive  him  out  and  out." 

"  But  if  he  should  get  well,  what  then  ? " 
laughed  the  doctor,  in  his  short,  dry  way; 
and,  bidding  the  weeping  widow  good  night, 
he  passed  into  the  sitting-room,  to  see  if  the 
fire  was  properly  raked.  To  his  surprise, 
Marian  stood  leaning  over  the  mantel,  sob- 
bing bitterly. 

"  Why,  daughter,  little  daughter,  what  is  it  ?  " 

The  very  slight  touch  of  sarcasm  which 
Thankful  had  unconsciously  felt  in  his  voice 
was  gone  now,  and  in  its  place  was  such  af- 
fectionate tenderness  that  Marian  threw  her- 
self right  into  his  arms. 

"  O,  papa,  I'm  so  discouraged,  so  tired  of 
trying  to  do  right  1  Wha^  do  you  suppose  I 
was  born  for?" 

"  Bless  us,  how  the  little  heart  quivers ! 
Born  for?  Why,  to  be  a  noble,  high-minded 
woman,  when  the  time  comes,  and  a  blessing 
all  the  way  along !  " 

"  But  I  can't;  O,  I  can't,  papa! " 

"  But  you  are,  dear." 

"  No,  no,  papa ;  how  can  I  be  a  blessing 
when  I've  —  I  don't  know  but  I've  broken 
somebody's  heart." 

"Somebody's  heart,  child?" 

"Yes;  it  was  not  an  engagement,  it  is 
true,"  sobbed  Marian ;  "  not  quite ;  but  it 
>rould  have  been,  I  really  think,  if  I —  Well, 
there,  papa,  it  is  such  a  very  foolish  thing  to 
tell." 

The  doctor  looked  hard  at  the  young  crea- 
ture, whose  small,  soft  face  was  bowed  with 
such  a  weight  of  woe  upon  his  arm. 

"  What  is  my  baby  saying  about  engage- 
ments? I  can't  have  heard  you  clearly;  I 
don't  understand." 
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"I  mean  Mr.  Loring;  and  it  was  my  way 
of  doing  unheard-of  things  that  made  a  cool- 
ness, papa.  *  No  discretion,  and  no  delicacy,' 
Pauline  says;  and  I  could  bear  it  better  to 
hear  her  say  so,  if  it  wasn't  true." 

'*  There,  there,  don't  sob  so  hard,  my  child. 
Indiscreet  you  may  be ;  but  papa  will  not  own 
that  his  little  girl  has  no  delicacy.  Begin  at 
the  beginning,  Marian,  and  tell  me  what  has 
happened.** 

Thus  encouraged,  Marian  related  the  whole 
stoiy  of  the  foolish  poem,  not  omitting  the 
"  subterfuge,"  though  at  that  her  father  was  a 
little  startled,  prevarication  being  by  no  means 
one  of  her  besetting  sins. 

**And  I  really  thought,  papa,  Pauline  sus- 
pected Mr.  Loring." 
The  doctor  smiled  quietly. 
"So,  after  a  long  struggle,  I  went  to  her 
this  evening,  and  told  her  the  truth.  And, 
vhat  do  you  think?  She  only  laughed  in  my 
face.  '  As  if  she  could  suspect  a  sensible  man 
of  scratching  such  doggerel !  *  she  said.  And  I 
know  she  never  did;  it  really  was  too  silly, 
papa.  But  if  that  isn't  the  trouble,  what  is 
it?    Why  does  she  treat  him  so,  then?  " 

"There's  no  accounting  fpr  young  people's 
freaks.  I  fancy  she  may  be  a  little  ashamed 
of  being  the  butt  of  ridicule.  That  is  proba- 
bly the  amount  of  it,"  said  the  doctor,  thought- 
fully. 

**  But  Mr.  Loring  used  to  come  here  so  free 
and  easy,  just  like  one  of  the  family.  Do  you 
suppose  that's  all  over  now?" 
'*X  cannot  say.  It's  not  our  affair." 
"But  it  IS  my 'affair.  I  did  it!"  cried 
Marian.  '^Td  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
undo  it.  Til  run  right  over  to  Judge  Daven- 
port's, and  see  Mr.  Loring." 

**  There,  that  will  answer.    Don*t  you  per- 
ceive, Marian,  it  is  your  very  impulsiveness 
which  has  made  all  the  mischief?    Wait,  now, 
and  let  affairs  take  their  course." 
•*  But  isn't  there  anything  I  can  do?" 
"  Nothing,  child.     Stop  doing." 
"But  Pauline?" 

"  Pauline  is  her  own  mistress.  If  I  under^ 
stand  the  case,  she  has  behaved  quite  as  fool- 
ishly as  our  little  poetaster  herself." 
Marian  looked  up  in  astonishment. 
"  Why,  mother  says  Pauline  has  an  exqui- 
site sense  of  propriety,  and  you  always  call  her 
your  *  proper  child.* " 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  proper." 

Ah,  tfiat  doesn't  mean    mel     I  hope  I 

didn't  do  wrong  in  telling  you,  papa.     Why  is 

it  I  always  come  to  you  with  everything,  when 

Pauline  and  Keller  don't  dare?" 
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A  pained  expression  crossed  the  doctor's 
firm  mouth;   but  Marian  did  not  observe  it. 

*'  I  fancy  you're  a  magnet,  papa,  and  I  am 
steel,  and  they  are  oxidized  iron;  isn*t 
that  it?" 

"We  won't  sit  up  to  discuss  chemistry," 
said  the  doctor,  somewhat  sharply.  **  Go  to 
bed,  child,  and  don't  brood  over  this  nonsense.. 
To  change  the  subject,  though,  I  will  tell  you 
a  word  about  Thankful ;  but  mind  you  keep  it 
to  yourself  now." 

Marian  smiled  as  she  smoothed  the  thin, 
fair  hair  from  her  father's  forehead.  How 
much  better  he  understood  her  than  Pauline 
did,  who  so  seldom  trusted  her  with  a  secret  I 

"  I  was  called  to-night  to  see  James  Works, 
her  brother-in-law.  I  think  he  will  die.  I 
found  him  frightened  and  penitent.  He  in-t 
quired  for  Thankful,  and  owned  he  hadn't 
treated  her  fairly.  I  told  him  there  was  still 
time  to  do  works  meet  for  repentance,  and 
urged  him  to  make  a  will,  restoring  her  thirds ; 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  do  it." 

"  How  much  do  her  thirds  amount  to?" 

"  Some  three  thousand  dollars,  more  or 
less." 

**Why,  father,  if  Thankful  gets  as  much 
money  as  that,  she  won*t  be  obliged  to  do 
housework." 

"  No,  perhaps  not." 

"O,  dear!  arid  she  is  such  a  capital  cook.. 
Just  the  best  help  we  ever  had,  and  no  fault 
but  talking  so  much  about  Josiah.  I  don't 
see,  father,  how  we  can  ever  let  her  go." 

*' Selfish  little  tyrant  I  "  said  the  doctor, 
pinching  Marian's  upturned  chin,  one  of  th^ 
loveliest  ever  tickled  by  a  dimple.  ''Would 
you  have  had  me  consider  our  own  conven- 
ience, before  I  counselled  James  Works  to 
do  his  duty?" 

''No,  sir;  O,  no,"  said  Marian,  blushing^ 
"I  didn't  mean  that!  Only,  you  know,  if 
mother  and  I  skould  go  to  Cuba  —  " 

"  Mother  and  I/'  laughed  the  doctor.  *'  G% 
to  bed,  child." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

CUBA    PR£VAUJ3. 

IT  was  a  late,  cold  spring.  There  was  the 
usual  panic,  at  ^uinnebasset,  lest  the  ice, 
when  it  went  out,  should  take  the  bridge  with 
it;  but  it  had  not  strength  enough,  and  the 
bridge  was  Itft  yet  a  little  longer  to  shake 
under  tvery  wagon  that  passed  over  it. 

Nothing  very  important  occurred  in  toWn. 
Mr.  Willard  continued  to  keep  the  principal 
store  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  atirnft 
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Esther  to  practise  economj  in  hie  family. 
Judith,  being  '*at  the  growing  age/'  and  quite 
averse  to  general  housework,  slipped  off  at 
every  opportunity  to  revel  in  poetry  or  novels. 

Robert  worked  hard  at  copying  d^eds  in 
the  Registry.  His  father  had  never  sent 
him  away  to  school  for  a  single  term ;  but  the 
youth  might  have  struck  out  for  himself,  and 
would  have  done  so,  only  that  Mr.  Willard, 
taking  counsel  of  aunt  Esther,  declared  he 
could  not  give  his  boys  their  time ;  they  must 
contribute  to  the  family  support  till  they  were 
twenty-one.  Robert  continued,  however,  to 
glean  knowledge  under  difficulties.  Slow, 
diligent,  and  persevering,  his  mind,  as  Dr. 
Prescott  said,  admiringly,  was  constructed 
like  a  sheep*s  jaws;  it  could  pick  up  its  living 
off  a  rock. 

Little  Benjie  would  think  it  hardly  correct 
to  say  nothing  of  importance  was  occurring 
in  town.  Miss  O'Neil  had  put  him  into  ge- 
ography, and  he  had  learned  that  Newfound- 
land is  south-east  of  Florida.  '*  Miss  O'Neil 
told  him  so;  if  you  didn't  believe  it,  there  it 
was,  on  the  small  map.'*  Considering  this 
surprising  information,  his  parents  decided  to 
take  him  out  of  school  before  his  ideas  of  lo- 
(eaiity  should  become  hopelessly  twisted.  Ben- 
jie was  ecstatic,  and  Miss  0*Neil  easily  con- 
soled for  the  loss  of  her  pupil  by  the  gift  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  and  an  infuriated  crimson  head- 
dress, which  Keller  had  selected,  with  his  usual 
taste,  at  a  milliner's  shop  in  Boston.  To  be 
sure,  Miss  O'Neil  scorned  the  head-dress ;  but 
it  gave  her  something  to  scold  about  and  pick 
to  pieces,  and  so  added  not  a  little  to  her 
•canty  fund  of  happiness* 

Keller  came  home  the  last  of  July,  with 
fragile  little  Charlie  Snow;  but  looked  so 
mortified  when  asked  ^*  if  this  was  a  bridal 
tour,'*  that  it  was  evident  he  was  ashamed  of 
the  joke.  '*  A  fellow  can't  have  any  peace," 
•aid  he  aside  to  Robert,  "  they  take  you  up  so 
on  every  little  thing.  Look  here.  Bob,  on  the 
square  now,  what  did  OINeil  mean  by  rolling 
her  eyes,  on  the  church  steps,  and  saying,  *  A 
horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,  O  you  foolish 
Galathian'?" 

**  Why,  you  looked  rather  too  jolly,  I  dare  say, 
going  by  her  window  on  horseback.  Poor 
O'Neil  can't  bear  enjoyment  in  other  people; 
that*s  one  of  her  amiable  weaknesses,  you 
know.** 

*'Was  that  all?  Good  for  her  I  You  see. 
Bob,  I  WAS  afraid  she  meant  something  else. 
There  was  an  old  dry-bones  of  a  parson  let 
•out  his  old  dry-bones  of  a  horse  to  feed  near 
^e  school  buildings ;  and,  to  refresh  the  poor 


beast,  some  of  us  fellows  dabbed  him  all  over 
with  brown  paint.  He  was  sorrel  to  begin 
with,  and  when  he  came  out  speckled,  the  par- 
son didn't  seem  to  recognize  him.  He  hunted 
round  and  round  all  day,  and  the  exercise  was 
a  fine  thing  for  him ;  but  somehow  he  couldn't 
find  the  horse.  We  fellows  offered  to  assist; 
and,  I  tell  you,  we  scoured  that  town  welU 
When  we'd  used  our  legs  up,  we  made  use  of 
turpentine,  and  that  found  the  horse.  'Twas 
too  late,  though,  for  the  parbon  to  meet 
an  engagement;  and  there  was  a  while  we 
shook  in  our  boots,  for  he  .turned  out  to  be 
one  of  your  big  g^ns,  and  — " 

"Going  gunning,  boys?  What  are  you 
laughing  at?  "  said  Marian,  coming  into  the 
room  with  her  apron  full  of  wild  flowers. 

**  Nothing.  Bob  laughs  if  you  only  point 
your  finger  at  him,"  said  Keller,  giving  him  a 
poke  in  the  side.  "  By  the  way,  Marian,"  — 
Keller  was  always  saying  "  by  the  way,"  — 
"what's  up  with  Mr.  Loring,  that  he  doesn't 
come  here  now  ?  " 

"He  was  here  week  before  last,"  returned 
Marian,  avoiding  Robert's  eye  —  for  what  he 
thought  of  the  matter  she  did  not  know.  "  He 
came  two  or  three  times  to  read  to  me  when  I 
had  the  roseola." 

"  Measles,  that  is.  All  right,"  said  Kel* 
ler,  carelessly ;  "  only  I  thought  he  and  Pau- 
line were  great  friends  last  I  heard  of  them." 

"  See,  Robert."  exclaimed  Marian,  with  sud- 
den enthusiasm,  "  how  my  ivy  grows.  Two 
years  old,  and  it  has  crept  twenty  feet,  shouldn't 
you  say?  From  the  bay-window  to  the  look- 
ing-glass." 

"Just  to  see  itself,  hey?  Vain  thing  I  "  said 
Keller,  looking,  not  at  the  "  vain  thing,"  but 
at  his  own  reflection  in  the  large  mirror  be- 
tween the  windows.  "  What  was  I  trying  to 
say?  O,  *■  Picked  Evil '  told  me  some  kind  of 
a  yam  about  Thankful's  having  money  fall  to 
her.    It  isn't  true,  of  course  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  it  is.  Her  brother-in-law  died, 
and  lefl  her  those  '  thirds  *  you've  heard  6o 
much  about.  But  she  chooses  to  stav  here  all 
the  same.  She  never  will  marry  again,  Kel- 
ler; three  thousand  dollars  don't  change  her 
views  of  mankind,"  said  Marian,  laughing 
lightly,  as  she  gave  the  last  touches  to  a  vase 
of  nodding  harebells,  bittersweet,  and  clem- 
atis, and  flitted  out  of  the  room  to  shake  her 
apron. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  of  that  windfall ;  'twill  be 
nice  to  borrow  of  the  old  girl  when  a  fellow's 
hard  up,"  remarked  Keller,  stretching  his 
length  across  two  chairs. 

Robert  looked  at  him  keenly. 
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"You  lazj,  good-for  nothing  boy;  if  you're 

bard  up  again,  1*11  report  j'ou." 

"  You  don't  scare  me  that  way,  Bob.  Old 
Slyboots  Loring  reported  me,  butPlI  risk  you. 
By  the  way,  wasn't  it  lucky  Marian  didn't  get 
bold  of  that  story  of  the  painted  horse?  If  it 
had  been  Pauline,  I  wouldn't  have  cared." 

''Why,  that's  queer,'*  said  Robert,  ''when 
Pauline  is  so  fastidious,  and  Marian  is  run- 
niog  all  over  with  fun." 

"  That  shows  how  much  you  know  of  my 
two  sisters,  air.  Pauline's  a  real  comfort  to  a 
fellow;  but  Marian  is  too  sharp-cornered  to 
suit  me." 

'*  Weil,  there's  no  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ent effects  the  same  temperaments  have  on 
different  people,"  said  Robert,  wonderingly. 
*'  Now,  I'm  just  a  little  afraid  of  Pauline ;  but 
I  can  say  anything  under  the  sun  to  Marian." 

"  Can  you  ?  Why,  I'm  sure  she  hasn't  any 
particular  fancy  for  you,"  said  Keller,  bluntly. 

"I wasn't  talking  about  fancies,"  returned 
Robert,  slightly  annoyed. 

'*No,  but  I  was;  and  I  have  a  real  one  for 
you,  Bob,  I  suppose  you  know.  If  anybody 
can  do  me  the  least  good,  it's  you." 

"That  *•  if  was  well  put  in.  How  do  yog 
stand  in  your  class,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Well,  '  he  that  is  low  need  fear  no  fall ; ' 
10 1  manage  to  keep  as  near  the  foot  as  I  can," 
replied  Keller,  examining  the  heel  of  his  boot 
with  some  confusion.  '*  You  know  I  always 
bated  to  study." 

**  Study  }  Why,  you  never  did  it  yet.  Look 
at  a  lesson,  and  you  have  it." 

"  I  know  that ;  so,  you  see,  I  always  put  off 
looking  at  it  till  the  last  minute ;  that's  what's 
the  matter,"  said  Keller,  with  a  very  compla- 
cent, good-natured  laugh. 

'*  Shame  on  you  1 "  cried  Robert,  indignant- 
ly. *'  Pluming  yourself  on  being  quicker  to 
kam  than  other  boys  1  Why  don't  you  know 
more,  then?" 

"  Probably  should  if  I  had  to  dig  for  it  as 
you  do.  Bob.** 

"I  believe  you.  It's  this  <  fatal  facility' 
that  threatens  to  be  the  ruin  of  you,"  said 
Robert,  shaking  his  great,  shaggy  head,  and 
looking  down  compassionately,  from  his  five 
feet  eleven,  upon  the  handsome  young  scatter- 
brains  before  him. 

'*  •  Fatal  fadiity  1 '  I'll  make  a  note  of  that* 
Let* s  see ;  here's  mother's  motto  in  my  pocket- 
book:  'Think  that  to-day  shall  never  dawn 
again.'  Who  wants  it  to?  I  say.  Better  days 
coming  —  worth  two  of  this.  Marian  has  the 
same  motto.  She  and  I  are  very  much  alike, 
you  know  —  what  you  call  geniuees ;  no  regu- 
lation to  us.** 


Robert  shook  his  head  again,  this  time  very 
decidedly.  That  there  was  '*  no  regulation  "  to 
Keller  he  admitted.  A  screw  seemed  to  be 
loose  somewhere,  which  he  feared  would  never 
tighten.  But  as  for  Marian,  he  saw  nothing 
amiss  in  her;  she  was  merely  impulsive,  effer- 
vescent. All  she  needed  was  the  sweet  **  bene- 
fit of  time "  to  mature  her  into  a  superior 
woman. 

'•  Well,  Keller,  if  you  make  excuses  for  all 
your  short-comings  by  calling  j'ourself  a  gen- 
ius, I've  nothing  more  to  say.  You've  put  me 
out  of  all  patience.    Good  by." 

Keller  only  laughed.  Bob's  losing  his  pa- 
tience was  nothing.  He  always  did  lose  it, 
more  or  less,  afler  any  serious  talk  with  Kel- 
ler; but  then  he  was  just  as  magnanimous 
without  patience  as  other  people  are  with  it ; 
just  as  ready  to  do  you  a  kindness,  overlook 
your  faults,  and  keep  all  unpleasant  particu- 
lars to  himself. 

«  Splendid  old  Bob !  Pity  he's  such  a  whale  1 
What  a  figure  he'd  make  as  a  lawyer!  '  Fatal 
facility.'  Yes,  I've  known  it  ever  since  that 
hit  on  the  interred- with-your-bones  question. 
I  own  up  to  the  facility,'  but  where  does  the 
*  fatal '  come  in,  hey?  By  the  way,  I'm  going 
out  to  stir  up  Thankful.  She  hates  mankind, 
but  she  always  brightens  up  when  she  sees  me 
coming.  Glad  of  her  windfall.  Glad  for  her 
sake,  I  mean.  Don't  I  know  how  it  feels  to  be 
without  money?  Yes^  and  the  governor  so 
everlasting  particular,  down  to  half  a  red 
cent.  Wonder  if  the  old  girl  would  like  to 
lend  a  fellow  something,  on  good  security?" 

"  Miss  Toiienkam. 

"September  3.  Fifteen  to-day.  A  birth- 
night  supper,  as  usual ;  but  how  could  I  enjoy 
it,  with  the  whole  Island  of  Cuba  pressing 
upon  my  heart?  It  has  been  up  with  mother, 
and  down  with  Cuba,  or  vice  versa^  for  two 
years.  Now  up  comes  Cuba,  and  prevails.  I 
am  not  the  one  to  go ;  the  choice  falls  on  Pau- 
line. I  am  to  be  left  at  home  with  the  drop- 
ping autumn  leaves.     Heigh-ho ! 

**  Dear  mamma  seems  no  worse  than  usual. 
I  must  hope  my  father  is  needlessly  alarmed. 
She  walks  about  the  house  and  grounds,  and 
sits  in  the  summer-house  in  the  sun,  looking 
wonderfully  happy,  as  if  she  were  resting  in 
God's  arms.  How  beautiful  that  is!  Seems 
to  me  most  Christians  cling  to  him  feebly, 
just  with  one  finger;  but  mother  lies  close  to 
his  breast.  She  says  she  is  quite  sure  she  shall 
come  bade,  in  a  few  months,  strong  and  well. 
She  laughs  and  talks,  and  seems  to  like  to 
have  us  all  enjoy  ourselves.  She  made  my 
Italian    creams   with    her    own    hands,  and 
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thought  out  the  words  for  our  charades.  I 
had  Robert  and  Judith,  Oscaforia  and  Pitkin 
Jones,  and  half  a  dozen  others.  I  told  Robert 
I  should  be  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Loring,  my 
darling  old  teacher,  if  we  weren't  all  too 
young.  Robert  said  nothing,  but  went  right 
oflf  and  invited  him  on  his  own  responsibility. 
I  think  the  man  was  pleased  to  come;  and,  as 
for  Pauline  —  well,  I  have  a  page  to  tell  about 
that 

*' All  would  have  passed  off  finely  if  Miss 
O'Neil  hadn't  appeared.  She  saw  the  lights, 
she  said,  and  *  heard  the  verbal  music,*  —  that 
was  Marie  Smith,  singing  operatic,  —  and 
concluded  to  drop  in,  *  for  she  always  thought 
everything  of  our  family.'  Talk  about  a  man's 
house  being  his^  castle  1  I'd  like  to  see  the 
castle  walls  Miss  O'Neil  wouldn't  scale  I  Yet 
she  is  well  bred  too,  in  her  way,  only  the 
politeness  never  struck  in.  I  begged  Mr. 
Loring  to  tell  a  story  about  something  that 
happened  to  him  in  Germany ;  but  Miss  0*Neil 
filled  all  the  pauses  by  scolding  Benjie  because 
some  other  boys  had  jumped  in  the  little  speck 
of  a  grass-plot  before  her  front  door.  She  cuts 
that  grass  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  makes  a 
bed  for  her  cat.  Poor  little  Benjie  thought 
a  great  deal  of  sitting  up  for  the  first  time 
through  my  birth-night  party ;  but  Miss  O'Neil 
got  him  fairly  exasperated  at  last,  and  he  ran 
round  the  room  hooting  like  a  little  scream^ 
engine,  I  had  to  coax  him  out,  and  pacify 
him  with  jelly^cake.  We  tried  '  How  do  you 
like  it?'  But  Miss  O'Neil  threw  us  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  When  the  word  was 
*"  hair,'  she  '  liked  it  on  humans  and  inhu- 
mans; '  when  it  was  a  waiter,  she  '  liked  it  up 
a  stove-pipe.'  Mr.  Loring  told  her  nobody 
ever  heard  of  a  waiter  up  a  stove-pipe.  '  Of 
course  not;  that  was  the  funny  part  of  it,'  she 
said.  But  afterwards  she  helped  us  to  the 
words  in  plain  —  Irish.  Well,  everybody 
knows  what  a  fool  she  is;  so  what  do  I  care? 

''I  had  a  set  of  Mrs.  Browning  from  Robert, 
and  a  set  of  turquoise  from  Keller.  Lovely 
as  the  sky ;  but  the  boy  can't  possibly  afford 
it  —  I  mean  Keller.  And  then  that  dear  Mr. 
Loring  — 

**HarkI  The  clock  strikes  eleven.  I  am 
tempted  not  to  mind  it.  I  so  long  to  sit  up 
and  tell  the  whole  story,  and  let  a  ghost  walk 
through  it  —  the  ghost  I  saw  to-night  I 
might,  for  no  one  knows  when  I  go  to  bed. 
But  my  father,  when  he  insisted  on  our  all 
having  separate  chambers,  wished  us  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  sit  up  late. 
So,  good  night,  Miss  Tottenham." 

Cto  bs  ooMmnjsD.] 


FSE0I01TS  STONES. 

BY  GKC&OB  S.  BURLXIOH. 

I.    OBYSTAIiLIZATION. 

THERE  is  something  dazzling  and  spar- 
kling in  the  very  names  of  the  precious 
stones ;  diamond,  ruby,  emerald,  sapphire,  — 
the  words  twinkle,  and  the  imagination  is  kin* 
died  with  visions  of  Golconda  and  the  Indies. 
We  are  mastered  by  the  thought  of  a  wealth  so 
condensed  that  a  child  could  hold  the  ransom 
of  an  empire  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  so 
indestructible  that  a  thousand  years  will  not 
impair  its  beauty.  They  are  neither  meat  nor 
drink,  though  they  have  been  swallowed  in 
both  forms,  as  happened  to  the  great  Sancy 
diamond,  which  a  servant  put  in  his  stomach 
for  fear  his  pockets  would  be  picked ;  and  to 
the  pearl  of  Cleopatra,  which  that  lady  washed 
down  with  a  pint  of  vinegar,  according  to 
those  veracious  gentlemen,  the  historians  — 
the  Mark  Twains  of  antiquity.  And  yet,  where 
is  the  boy  who  would  not  sooner  make  a  raid 
on  Aladdin's  peach  orchard,  that  bore  rubies 
and  amethysts  as  big  as  hen's  eggs,  than  on 
Uie  finest  nectarines  of  old'Hunks?  The  eager 
fancy  of  the  lad  who  is  up  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  is  predisposed  to  see  the 
origin  of  the  term  **  precious  stones "  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  *' precious  scarce,**  for  in 
these  days  not  a  sprout  from  that  old  orchard 
has  been  grafted  into  the  trees  of  his  father's 
garden,  and  the  books  will  tell  him  that  not  a 
dozen  diamonds  exist  that  equal  a  hundred 
carats ;  so  he  plants  carrots  of  a  greater  size, 
and  sighs  for  diamonds. 

At  bottom  the  precious  stones  are  no  such 
precious  matter;  the  log  that  has  been  roasted 
to  black  cinder  in  the  farmer's  chimney  cor- 
ner is  so  much  uneducated  diamond,  and  the 
clay  that  cemented  the  smoky  walls  of  his 
cabin  is  just  the  raw  material  of  a  crowd  of 
splendid  jewels ;  while  the  sand  that  paves  his 
hen-roost  completes  the  list  of  magnificent 
brilliants  in  their  uncultivated  state;  for  in 
charcoal,  clay,  and  sand  we  have  the  identical 
elements,  nearly  pure  and  simple,  that  form 
the  inestimable  splendors  of  the  world  of  gems. 
To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  miracle  of  cr}-8* 
tallization  nothing  could  exceed  the  marvels  it 
produces,  or  appear  more  wonderful  than  the 
difference  that  exists  between  things  identical 
in  substance,  only  differing  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  particles.  Charcoal  is  nearly 
pure  carbon ;  the  diamond  is  nothing  else  but 
carbon  crystallized.  Clay  is  nearly  unmixed 
aluminum ;  so  is  the  Oriental  sapphire ;  so  are 
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topaz  and  emerald,  ruby  and  opal,  varied  by 
slight  differences  of  coloring  matter.  The 
sand  of  the  ihore  is  silica,  that  aUo  forms  the 
amethyst,  and  assists  in  the  splendor  of  the 
topaz. 

We  see,  then,  that  substances  the  most  com- 
mon, which  are  trodden*  under  foot,  and  are 
of  the  most  frequent  use  in  the  humblest  ser- 
vices, are  educated  into  rojalty,  wealth,  and 
splendor. 

How  is  it  done  ?  and  by  whom  ?  The  school- 
master is  crystallization,  and  the  process  is 
simple.  The  first  step  is  freedom.  Liberate 
the  atoms  of  any  substance  capable  of  crys- 
tallization, and  the  natural  law  of  harmony, 
of  attraction  and  relation,  will  complete  the 
process.  In  the  least  atom  is  a  law  that  guides 
it  to  its  place,  to  form  a  symmetrical  and  beau- 
tiful whole  with  all  related  atoms.  Take  a 
drop  of  alcohol,  saturated  with  camphor-gum, 
and  place  it  on  the  glass  slide  of  a  microscope, 
and  you  can  watch  the  process  of  a  growth 
like  the  most  beautiful  arborescent  ferns;  or, 
take  a  little  common  salt,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  see,  as  the  water  evaporates,  a  wall  of 
what  might  be  called  concentric  cubes  grow 
up  before  you,  that  seem  like  the  visible  crea- 
tion of  the  pyramids,  rising  layer  by  layA- 
under  your  admiring  eyes.  The  splendors  of 
freezing  water  you  have  seen  on  the  window- 
pane  and  in  the  feathery  snow-flake  —  hexag^ 
nal,  flowerjr,  radiant,  the  six-winged  angel  of 
the  snow !  Such  is  ditch  water,  reconstructed 
by  the  fairy  of  crystallization;  and,  if  by  mis- 
fortune ditch  water  were  endowed  with  ada- 
mantine hardness,  no  gem  of  any  water  would 
surpass  it  in  brilliancy. 

Besides  dissolving  a  substance  in  water  or 
other  solvent,  you  may  prepare  it  for  crystal- 
lization by  fusion,  or  melting;  and  also  by 
volatilization,  or  changing  it  to  vapor.  Melt 
sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and  as  it  cools  slowly  it 
forms  keen  needles  of  gold  color,  which  are 
crystals  of  sulphur. 

Reduce  indigo  to  a  vapor  in  a  close  retort, 
and  suffer  it  to  cool  gradually,  and  you  will 
obtain  crystals  of  a  splendid  blue  on  the  top 
of  the  retort. 

By  melting  opaque  flints,  bones,  and  potash 
together,  we  get  that  admirable  piece  of  utility 
and  beauty,  glass,  without  which  we  wonder 
how  man  could  have  lived  so  long,  —  with 
which,  we  are  able  to  defy  winter,  without 
retiring  into  caves,  like  bears ;  and  can  make 
our  eyes  as  good,  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  they 
were  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  the  other  as 
if  they  were  focused  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch ; 
for  the  telescope  does  the  one,  and  the  micro- 


scope  does  the  other.  And  yet  telescope  and 
microscope,  and  the  yet  more  wonderful  child 
of  these,  the  spectroscope,  depend  wholly  on 
the  magic  power  of  crystallization  for  their 
wonderful  gifts.  As  coal  is  to  the  diamond,  as 
clay  to  the  topaz,  as  sand  to  the  amethyst,  so 
is  the  rude  human  clay,  or  the  cindered,  rum- 
burnt  brute  of  a  man,  to  the  perfect  creature 
of  c.ulture  and  refinement  that  is  made  from 
his  rude  elements.  Let  us  think  of  that,  and 
remember,  that  while  there  may  be  no  differ- 
ence in  substance,  there  is  an  infinite  differ- 
ence in  the  disposition  of  the  raw  material, 
and  while  one  clay  lump  may  be  just  brute 
clay,  another  will  be  crystalline  amethyst. 


THE  WHITE  PATH. 

BY  as.  R.  %v. 

BOUGH  of  birch  and  plume  of  pine. 
Guard  this  forest  pathway;  spread 
With  a  woof  so  light  and  fine, 
Only  fairies  here  may  tread. 

Snow-elves  wove  it  over  night. 
In  cloud-arbors  cool  and  gray ; 

Lowered  it  on  shafts  df  light, 
Spread  it  *neath  the  birchen  spray. 

Crystal  wool  of  star  and  plume, 
Woven  in  with  star-dust,  shed 

From  the  lily-fields  a-bloom, 
From  the  white  paths  overhead. 

Bough  of  birch  and  plume  of  pine» 
Hither  comes  a  happy  child; 

Innocence  and  candor  shine 
In  his  eyes  like  violets  wild. 

Lifts  the  bough  and  droops  the  plume ; 

For  a  happy  child  was  spread 
Carpet  woven  in  the  loom 

Of  the  snow-elves  overhead. 

Towards  the  wood  a  maiden  comes, 
Starry-eyed,  with  lustrous  brow; 

And  the  pine  a  welcome  hums, 
And  the  birch  tree  lifts  its  bough. 

Happy  child  and  child-like  maid 

Down  the  fairy  pathway  go ; 
Wonder-world  of  wood  and  glade 

Only  child-like  souls  may  know. 


—  One  of  the  ways  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  a  good  listener.  A  great  talker 
is  often  a  nuisance ;  his  tongue  is  never  silent, 
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And  with  its  everlasting  dack, 
Sets  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack." 
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TEE  8PABE  OF  GEHIUS; 

OR, 

COLLBOS  LI7B  OF  JAKS8  TBAFTOH. 

BY  SLIJAHKELLOGO. 


CHAPTER   XUI. 

SAVAGE  TREADS   ON  THE  WRONG  CAT'S  TAIL. 

"D  ICHABDSON  was  highly  gratified  with 
•■-^  his  share  of  the  vojagc  in  Uncle  Fisher's 
wherry,  since  he  had  vindicated  his  manhood, 
and  pulled  both  Perkins  and  Savage  round. 

**  They  won't  tell  any  more  about  my  being 
a  girl,  Mort.  So  much  for  helping  you  and 
getting  up  muscle ;  my  hands  ain't  blistered,  a 
mite." 

•*  It  is  just  the  best  thing  you  can  do ;  it  will 
make  you  grow,  and  you  will  be  a  real  strong 
fellow ;  for  you  are  large  of  your  age  and  well 
built.  You'll  see  to-morrow  those  fellows  will 
be  all  used  up,  absent  from  prayers,  and  say 
unprepared  at  recitations;  while  we  shall  be 
up  betimes,  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  get  our 
lessons.'* 

Morton  was  a  curious  fellow,  always  think- 
ing and  investigating;  possessed  of  a  memory 
that  never  surrendered  anything  once  com- 
mitted to  its  keeping,  whether  obtained  from 
reading,  in  casual  conversation,  or  the  result 
of  study;  and  was  possessed  of  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  in  respect  to  matters  in  which 
youth  are  not  generally  interested. 

It  was  not  in  accordance  with  Morton's 
ideas  to  do  anything  by  the  halves;  and  he 
now  engaged  in  an  affair,  which,  though 
good  resulted  from  it,  was  wrong,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  his  notions  of  right,  in  gen- 
eral very  clearly  defined,  and  troubled  his 
conscience  not  a  little.  With  all  his  manly 
qualities  and  nobleness  of  spirit,  he  had  one 
weak  point  in  his  character,  one  fault,  which 
he  at  length  rose  superior  to.  It  is  one  that 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  hundreds,  and  been 
the  occasion  of  many  a  duel.  He  could  not 
endure  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge, 
even  though  it  were  a  challenge  to  do  wrong. 
Tell  him  he  must  not,  or  could  not,  do  any- 
thing, he  would  endure  any  amount  of  labor, 
and  even  peril  life  and  limb  to  accomplish  it. 

On  the  afternoon  that  the  fraternity  were 
laughing  over  the  tricks  played  upon  students, 
he  heard  the  remarks  of  Savage,  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  play  a  trick  on  Trafbon,  but  if 
it  had  been  one  of  the  rest,  it  would  have  been 
another  affair,  and  he  should  like  to  aee  the 
fellow  who  could  play  a  trick  on  him.  This 
seemed  to  Morton  very  much  like  a  challenge ; 


and  he  determined  then  and  there,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  play  a  similar  trick  on  Savage 
himself,  but  to  bide  his  time,  take  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration,  and,  well  aware 
that  he  had  not  Trafbon  to  deal  with,  take  his 
measures  accordingly.  Great  were  the  cha- 
grin and  astonishment  of  Miss  Minot,  when, 
on  Sabbath  morning,  James  took  his  seat  in 
church  among  his  classmates,  arrayed  in  his 
best,  and  as  white  as  ever;  and  no  doubt  she 
regretted  her  hasty  decision,  as  she  lived  and 
died  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness*  James 
Traiton  having  fully  recovered.  Hill  prepared 
his  supper  and  invited  his  friends ;  but  just  as 
they  were  about  to  sit  down,  a  carriage  drove 
up,  in  which  were  Lowell  and  Ferguson, 
IfOwell  had  been  called  home  by  the  sickness 
of  his  mother,  and  Ferguson  had  been  sick 
himself.  They  were  joyfully  received,  and 
immediately  invited  up.  They  were  neither 
of  them  disposed  to  mischief,  but  safe  con- 
fidants, and  very  much  liked  by  the  others. 
They  were  privy  to  the  Mohawk  affair,  al- 
though they  took  no  active  part  in  it,  save 
that  IfOwell  made  the  head-dress  of  Bloody- 
hand,  and  Ferguson  obtained  a  scalping-knile 
from  one  of  his  relatives.  They  were  accord- 
ingly very  much  interested  and  astonished 
when  Traflon  informed  them  of  all  he  had 
passed  through  during  their  absence,  and  ex- 
tolled the  skill  of  Dr.  L.  to  the  skies. 

Two  days  after  this,  Morton  was  pulling  up 
rag-weed  and  barn-grass  among  the  potatoes, 
as  they  were  too  large  to  hoe,  when  he  fell 
into  a  reverie,  in  relation  to  what  subject  our 
readers  may  guess ;  and  upon  recovering  him* 
self,  he  found,  to  his  sorrow  and  astonishment, 
that,  instead  of  weeds,  he  had  pulled  up  two 
hills  of  the  president's  potatoes.  When  Mor- 
ton had  matured  his  plan,  and  the  time  ap- 
proached for  its  execution,  he  resolved  to  have 
neither  companion  nor  confidant,  not  even 
Rich ;  and  no  Indian  of  the  Six  Nations  ever 
knew  how  to  conceal  his  trail  better  than 
Morton.  One  circumstance  was  favorable: 
Richardson  was  a  very  sound  sleeper;  you 
might  get  in  and  out  of  bed  a  dozen  times  and 
not  wake  him,  and  he  slept  on  the  back  side. 

His  first  proceeding  was  (when  the  inmates 
were  all  out  of  the  hall)  to  investigate  the 
premises.  Savage  poomed  in  the  second  story, 
alone ;  over  him  was  the  attia  There  was  ne 
plastering  over  the  wood  closet,  only  a  loose 
floor ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  closet  was  a  pile 
of  wood,  left  over  from  the  previous  winter. 
Clambering  up  on  this,  Morton  found  he 
could  remove  a  board.  This  settled  the  mat- 
ter of  iagiess  and  egress. 
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Morton  recollected  that  hit  uncle  had  often 
told  him  about  the  habit  of  the  Turks  of 
smoking  opium,  and  its  effects  in  producing 
sleep,  and  wrote  to  him  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity to  be  used  without  producing  injurious 
effects,  and  obtained  full  particulars.  The 
captain,  sailor-like,  after  putting  him  on  the 
road,  wound  up  with,  *' You'd  better  let  it 
alone,  you  young  scapegrace;  your  father 
had  better  send  you  to  sea,  and  make  a  man 
of  you." 

Too  wary  to  make  a  confidant  of  Dr.  L., 
besides  not  wishing  to  place  him  in  unpleas- 
ant relatione,  he,  without  the  knowledge  even 
of  his  chum,  walked  to  Bath,  where  he  was 
not  known,  and  procured  what  opium  hb 
wanted,  also  a  certain  acid,  ammonia,  and  a 
Florence  oil-flask.  Only  one  article  was  now 
wanting,  and  that  was  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  be  procured. 

Morton  had  plenty  of  brains;  but  of  silver, 
which  was  now  necessary,  he  had,  after  pay- 
ing his  wash-bill  and  room-rent,  but  one  dol- 
lar; and  this  he  had,  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  great  economy,  been  saving  for  a  partic- 
alar  purpose. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  Fourth  of  July ; 
there  were  to  be  great  doings  in  Portland  at 
that  time ;  a  military  parade,  fireworks  let  off 
horn  the  platform  of  the  Observatory,  and  a 
great  wrestling  match.  J^  battery  of  very 
heavy  cannon,  mounted  on  great  red  car- 
riages, stood  in  a  redoubt  near  where  the' 
Portland  Company's  Works  now  stand ;  these 
the  artillery  company  were  going  to  fire. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  was  a  colony  of 
blacks ;  two  of  them,  Rush  Shephard  and  Jack 
Grans  were  to  have  what  now,  in  classical 
language,  would  be  called  a  **  mill,"  but  was 
then  called  a  ram-fight;  that  is,  they  were  to 
butt  at  each  other  with  their  heads  —  a  favorite 
negro  method  of  fighting.  There  was  also  to 
be  an  oration;  and  as  party  spirit  ran  high 
at  that  period,  the  students  were  anxious  to 
hear  it. 

The  Radcliffers  were  all  going,  and  for  this 
purpose  Morton  had  saved  his  money.  He 
knew  the  worth  of  a  dollar,  and  how  much 
labor  was  required  to  earn  it,  as  well  as  any 
of  Uncle  Jeremiah's  bo^'s;  and  he  was  of  a 
generous  nature,  although  without  the  means 
of  gratifying  it. 

Three  miles  from  college  was  Maquoit  Bay, 
where  was  a  whaff,  from  which  ran  the  sloop 
Jane,  forty-two  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Anthony  Chase.  His  diarge  for  fare  to 
Portland  was  6fkj  cents;  and  as  Richardson 
had  an  uncle  and  Hill  a  brother  there^  where 


they  were  invited  to  stop,  Morton's  dollar 
would  just  pay  his  fare  there  and  back,  not 
leaving  him  a  cent  for  spending-money.  The 
president,  indeed,  owed  him  a  quarter,  and 
Professor  N.  a  pistareen,  which  he  hoped  they 
would  offer  to  pay,  but  he  would  not  ask  them. 

There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  money  in 
the  fraternity.  Richardson  had  plenty,  and 
so  had  Trafton ;  for  the  old  squire's  pride  and 
satisfaction  at  his  son's  success  led  him  to 
allow  him  plenty  of  spending-money,  though 
he  groaned  under  the  load  like  Enceladus  be- 
neath the  moiintai-n.  Ferguson  and  Loweil 
also  had  plenty,  and  were  ready  to  divide. 

Morton  wanted  three  silver  dollars  for  his 
purpose.  Should  he  give  up  Fourth  of  July, 
save  that  dollar,  and  try  in  some  way  to  earn 
a  couple  more,  or  go  to  the  Fourth,  and  put 
off  his  designs  upon  Savage  to  an  indefinite 
period,  was  the  question  Morton  was  debat- 
ing in  his  own  mind,  when,  instead  of  barn- 
grass,  he  pulled  up  two  hills  of  the  president's 
potatoes. 

His  difiiculty  was,  however,  removed  in  a 
manner  quite  unexpected. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  lived  a 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Beals,  who  cut  a  large 
quantity  of  hay.  In  the  winter  he  supplied 
the  president  and  Professor  N.  with  wood ;  and 
in  summer  often  brought  meat  and  fruit,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  Morton.  There 
was  a  general  prejudice  among  the  people  out 
of  the  village  (who  received  no  benefit,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  from  them)  against  the 
students,  in  which  Mr.  Beals,  who  kept  large 
flocks  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  hens,  fully  shared. 
But  Morton,  who  was  always  pleasant,  full  of 
fun,  and  helped  him  unload  his  wood,  had 
completely  won  the  old  farmer's  heart.  He 
believed  in  Morton,  praised  him  in  his  family 
and  everywhere.  "There's  a  young  man 
thafs  one  of  your  real  sort;  none  of  your 
stuck-up  chaps ;  knows  how  to  work,  and  has 
got  the  sarvice  in  him.  He'll  make  a  man, 
my  word  for  it." 

It  happened,  the  fall  before,  they  got  to 
talking  about  what  they  liked  to  eat.  Morton 
said  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better,  ^bout 
Christmas,  than  a  hog's  harslet  fried  with 
onions,  and  fried  apples  to  eat  with  it,  and 
wished  he  could  be  at  home  to  get  some. 

''  You  needn't  go  home  for  that,  Mr.  Mor^ 
ton.  I'm  going  to  butcher  a  hog  next  week 
Thursday,  and  if  you'll  come  down  to  our 
house  to  tea,  you  shall  be  as  welcome  as  a 
shower  in  June,  have  all  the  harslet  you  cart 
eat,  all  the  new  cider  you  can  drink,  stay 
all  night,  and   ia   the  morning   Ben    shatt 
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tfike  the  horse  ftnd  carry  you  up  in  time  for 
prayers." 

'*I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Beals;  I 
should  like  nothing  better.  I'll  get  my  les* 
spns  beforehand,  get  excused  from  evening 
prayers,  and  come." 

•  While  Morton  was  upbraiding  himself  for 
his  negligence   in   pulling  up   the  potatoes, 
Mr.  Heals  drove  up  in  his  wagon  with  lamb 
and  eggs. 
(  **  Good  morning,  Mr.  Beals." 

*•  Mornin'." 
'•*^Fine  growing  weather.    I  suppose  you*re 
beginning  to  think  about  haying." 

**  Tktnk  about  itl    I've  begun." 
.  "Begun!" 

**  We  don't  calc'late  to  begin  never  till  arter 
the  Fourth ;  but  I  had  grass  lodged,  and  was 
afraid  'twould  rot;  so  I  cut  a  lot  of  it;  wish  I 
hadn't." 

*•  Why  so?   It's  nice  hay  weather." 

'*  I  know  it  is  now^  and  the  hay  will  all  be 
bunched  up  to-night,  and,  if  opened  to-mor- 
iiow,  would  do  to  go  into  the  barn  next  day ; 
but  the  boys  are  all  crazy  to  go  to  Portland  in 
the  sloop.  I  don't  like  to  say  no.  They  are 
good  boys  to  work,  but  I  hate  mortally  to 
have  hay  get  wet  when  it's  fit  to  go  in.  If  I 
could  hire  one  hand  to  help  me,  I  would  get 
it  in ;  one  of  the  gals  could  build  the  load,  on 
a  pinch;  but  I  don't  s'pose  you  could  hire 
anybody  to  work  Fourth  of  July  for  love  or 
money." 

'Til  help  you,  Mr.  Beals,  to-morrow,  the 
Fourth,  and  the  day  after,  if  you  want  me  as 
long." 

**Then  I'm  all  right;  you  and  I  can  open 
the  hay;  you  can  pitch  on,  and  I  M'ill  rake 
arter  the  cart  and  pitch  off;  one  of  the  gals 
can  build  the  load,  and  you  can  stow  away  in 
the  mow.  Wages  here,  in  haying- time,  are  a 
dollar ;  but  seeing  it's  an  extra  time,  I'll  give 
you  a  dollar  and  a  quarter." 

•*  I'll  be  there  by  sunrise." 

"  Wal,  I've  got  some  hoeing  to  be  done  till 
the  dew  is  off." 

Great  was  the  chagrin  of  the  Radcliffers 
when  ^ they  found  Morton  was  not  going  with 
them,  especially  Richardsout  who  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind. 

They  got  all  the  hay  into  the  barn  Fourth 
of  July  night ;  but  Mr.  Beals  kept  Morton  the 
aext  day,  as  he  wanted  to  finish  some  hoqing 
before  haying. 

Morton,  having  received  his  money,  reached 
his  room  about  eight  o'clock;  the  wind  being 
Ught,  the  others  had  not  arrived.  He  was 
quite  flush  now»  having  four  dollars  and  sev- 


enty-five cents  in  silver,  and  debated  long 
with  himself  (holding  the  money  in  his  hand) 
whether  he  ought  to  spend  money,  so  hardly: 
earned,  for  the  purpose  he  designed,  which 
might  certainly  be  put  to  so  much  better  use. 
Long  and  severe  was  the  struggle  .between 
the  innate  love  of  mischief,  reluctance  to  be 
tamely  defied^  and  his  keen  sense  of  right. 

Morton  possessed  a  noble  nature  of  hie 
own ;  and  nothing  but  his  almost  uncontrol- 
lable love  of  fun  could  have  induced  him  to 
make  so  much  sport  of  Traflon.  He  could 
not  help  feeling  it  was  rather  small  business, 
but  here  was  fair  game :  a  fellow  al^le  to  take 
care  of  himself  had  defied  him  to  do  his  worst. 
But  he  did  not  like  the  mode  of  doing  iL 

"  Suppose,"  he  reflected,  **  he  should  find 
out  what  I  used  to  stupefy  him ;  should  get 
into  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  be  ruined,  as  I 
have  heard  my  uncle  tell  of  lots  of  persons 
being.    Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not?    I'll  cast  lots." 
He  took  a  stick.     '*  If  that  stick  falls  toward* 
the  window  twice  out  of  three  times,  I'll  do  it; 
if  it  falls  towards  the  bed,  I'll  give  it  up." 
He  set  the  stick  up ;  it  fell  towards  the  bed : 
he  set  it  up  again ;  the  same  result.    "  O,  both- 
er!  what  a  stick  that  is  1 "  and  he  flung  it  into 
the  fireplace.     '*  There's  a  copper;  I'll  try  that 
twice;  if  it  comes  heads,  I'll  do  it;  tails,  I'll 
give  it  up."   He  flung  the  copper  in  the  air;  it 
came  head  up :  again ;  it  came  tail.     *^  O,  su- 
gar! I'm  just  where  I  was  before."    He  now 
determined  to  waive  the  question  of  right  al- 
together, and  be  governed  by  that  of  expedi- 
ency.   '*  I  need  this  money  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes ;  guess  I  can  get  along  without  shoes  ; 
ought  to  pay  something  for  board;  can  work 
some  more  for  Mr.  Beals ;  the  class  are  going 
to  give  some  books  to  the  Peucinian  Library, 
I  must  do  my  part;    but  the  president  and 
profs  will   want   more   work   done  when    it 
comes  harvest-time,  and  I  can  get  a  school 
next  winter.    I  guess  I  can  afford  it;  but  if  I 
get  safe  through  this,  1  won't  cut  up  any  more 
shines.    I  wouldn't  do  this  to  Lowell,  Fergu- 
son,  Rich,   or    anybody  that   was  studious, 
would  feel  bad  to  be  absent  from  recitations, 
and  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  themselves ; 
but  as  for  Ed,  he  don't  care  whether  he  has 
any  rank,  makes  anything  or  not;  then  he 
dared  me,  or  as  good  as  that.    I'll  do  itl    I*U 
let  him  know  he  has  trod  on  the  wrong  cafa 
tail  this  time." 

Tired  with  a  hard  day's  work,  he  went  to 
bed  and  slept,  till  waked  by  Richardson's  get* 
ting  into  bed  and  putting  his  cold  feet  on  him. 

**  O,  Rich,  what  do  you  put  your  cold  feet 
on  me  for?  " 
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Morton's  Expuuhkmt.    Page  34a 


"  Becftu««  I  want  to  warm  'em." 

'■Tbe/re  aa  cold  a*   icel     What  make* 

"  Had  to  wade  aahore." 

"  Had  a  good  time? " 

■'  Great ;  wwh  you'6  been  there. 

■■  Ye-e-e-i." 

"What  do  youiuppOBc  I  did,  Mort?"  asked 
Rkb,  when  they  woke  the  next  morning. 

"Idon'tknow;  what?" 

"  I  went  up  hand  over  hand  on  the  ihroud, 
ilmoct  to  the  mast-head;  not  one  of  the  oth- 
er* could  go  up  ten  feet;  and  I  heard  b  man 
that  goea  in  the  sloop  say,  'That's  awithj 
boy.'  Only  think,  Mort,  saying  that  of  me, 
wlio  used  to  be  such  a  white-livered  thing! 
But  there'*  ODc  thing  I  want  to  do." 

"Whnt  isthatf 

"  Learn  to  swim.  SHTag«  and  Ferguson 
jumped  off  the  wharf  in  Portland,  and  swam 
alt  round,  and  I  stood  looking  like  a  fool." 

"  I'll  teach  you  down  to  Maquoit,  on  the 
mareb,  where  the  water  is  warm  as  milk;  and 
ve  can  stay  in  as  long  as  we  like  —  two 
boars,   if  we  want  to." 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

TkAKSU  IG  RATION. 

MORTON  now  began  to  think  seriously 
of  putting  his  designs  into  execution,  as 
he  thought  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  since 
the  conversation  in  their  room,  for  the  re- 
marks then  fnade  by  Savage  to  be  forgotten. 

It  wns  neccBsary  that  he  should  have  some 
place  where  he  could  make  a  fire  and  be  se- 
cure from  observation.  At  first  he  thought 
of  going  into  a  retired  spot  in  the  woodi;  but 
to  this  were  two  strong  objections:  Perk  and 
Hathaway  were  forever  strolling  in  the  woods, 
without  the  least  regard  to  study  hours,  and 
might  surprise  him.  Again,  the  least  draught 
of  air  might  cause  an  explosion;  and  Morton, 
by  repeated  casualties  at  home,  had  learned 
caution.  There  was  an  old  shanty  on  the 
plains,  with  a  chimney,  used  in  the  autumn 
by  charcoal-burners;  but  Perk  and  Hathaway 
knew  of  that.  He  at  length  bethought  him- 
self of  a  condemned  fisherman  that  lay  at 
Maquoit.  He  knew  there  was  a  good  fire- 
place in  her  caddy,  and  an  old  tea-kettle,  tot 
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he  and  Richardson  once  took  refuge  there  in 
a  shower. 

This  was  altogether  too  far  for  Perk  and 
Hathaway  to  go,  except  on  some  extra  occa- 
sion, when  the  whole  fraternity  went.  Here, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  others  sup- 
posed him  at  work,  he  went.  Heating  some 
water  in  the  old  kettle,  he  cleaned  the  flask, 
and  stripped  the  covering  from  it,  that  he 
might  witness  the  operation,  poured  in  some 
of  the  acid,  and  put  in  portions  of  the  silver, 
which  he  had  cut  into  small  pieces;  and  put- 
ting the  neck  of  the  flask  in  a  split  stick, 
placed  it  on  the  hot  ashes.  In  a  few  moments 
there  was  a  furious  commotion,  and  fumes  of 
red  vapor  poured  from  the  mouth  of  the  flask. 
When  Morton  ascertained,  hy  gently  shaking 
it,  that  the  silver  was  all  consumed,  he  took 
it  from  the  fire,  and  the  ebullition  subsided. 
He  now  filtered  the  contents  by  pouring  it 
through  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  over  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  repeating  the  operation  till  he 
had  disposed  of  the  three  dollars  so  hardly 
earned. 

***Afool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.' 
I  have  heard  my  uncle  say  that  *  sailors  earn 
their  money  like  horses,  and  spend  it  like 
asses ; '  guess  I*m  a  sailor,"  said  Morton,  ex- 
periencing a  momentary  regret. 

There  remained  in  the  vessel  a  greenish 
liquor,  and  on  the  filter  a  mass  of  white  crys- 
tals ;  these,  after  cleansing,  he  put  into  a  bot- 
tle, adding  ammonia  and  water.  In  a  few 
moments  the  whole  became  of  a  dark-brown 
color;  and  putting  it  into  a  vial,  he  corked  it 
carefully,  and  tied  a  bladder  over  the  cork. 
On  arriving  home»  he  hid  it  in  the  president's 
haymow. 

Morton's  preparations  were  now  all  made ; 
and  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  waited 
was  afforded  by  I^well  and  Ferguson,  who, 
in  order  to  requite  the  hospitality  shown 
them  by  Hill  and  the  othera  on  the  night 
of  their  return,  made  an  entertainment  in 
their  room,  to  which  all  in  the  building  were 
invited. 

Boys,  of  course,  carry  to  college  the  habits 
»nd  sentiments  in  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated at  home.  There  was  no  one  of  all  the 
boys  in  the  building  but  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  wine  and  all  other  liquors  at 
their  homes,  seen  it  used  by  their  parents, 
pnxiuced  on  all  occasions,  and  whenever  stran- 
gers were  entertained.  Some  of  them  had 
been  told  that  boys  ought  to  partake  of  it  but 
seldom ;  and  all,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, that  to  use  it  in  moderation  was  proper 
and  right    Morton  had  been  more  strictly 


educated  than  any  boy  of  the  set.  But  what 
examples  had  he  witnessed  in  this  respect? 
Precisely  such  as  were  placed  before  youth  all 
over  the  land.  In  the  dining-room  at  home 
stood  a  large  mahogany  sideboard,  in  a  deep 
drawer  of  which  were  numerous  partinga 
filled  with  square  bottles,  containing  various 
liquors;  in  another  department  were  large 
glass  decanters,  with  silver-washed  labels, 
hung  by  a  little  chain  around  their  necks,  on 
which  were  inscribed  Madeira,  Malaga,  Hol- 
land Gin,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Old  Jamaica. 
Whenever  company  was  present,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  these  placed  upon  the  table. 
At  Thanksgiving  (Christmas  was  of  no  ac- 
count then,  except  to  Episcopalians)  and  at 
New  Year's  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
wine  with  his  parents,  though  not  allowed 
the  use  of  stronger  liquors;  those  were  for 
older  people. 

There  were  certain  elderly  ministers  in  the 
vicinity  who  frequently  exchanged  with  his 
father.  Whenever  they  came  in  cold  weather, 
his  mother  would  put  some  Holland  gin  in  a 
tumbler,  with  loaf  sugar,  and  set  it  down  on 
the  hearth  to  warm  for  them,  before  they 
went  into  the  pulpit,  and  again  after  they 
came  out 

As  for  Savage,  he  had  been  used  to  see  his 
father  get  to  bed  with  difficulty  after  a  jolly 
welcome  home  to  sea  captains  9^ho  had  made 
a  profitable  voyage. 

Would  it  have  been  any  marvel  (consider- 
ing how  strong  are  the  inclination  and  am- 
bition in  boys  to  ape  the  manners  of  men, 
with  what  anxiety  the  greater  portion  of  them 
scrutinize  their  upper  lip  to  note  any  incipient 
down,  and  the  nature  of  this  habit  of  drink- 
ing to  grow  by  culture),  that,  when  thrown 
together,  away  from  the  restraints  of  home, 
in  a  great  measure  masters  of  their  own  ac* 
tions,  they  had  all  become  drunkards  ?  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  thus  with  these  boys,  ow- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  to  Morton,  whom 
they  all  liked.  Neither  Morton  nor  Richardson 
had  formed  any  inclination  for  liquor.  They 
both  wanted  a  quiet  room ;  both  disliked  any 
approach  to  vulgarity  when  they  met  together 
to  have  a  good  time.  Morton,  who  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  expense  of  providing  liqaofs, 
would  not  drink  at  Richardson's,  and  easily 
prevailed  on  him  (who  believed*  Mort  was 
about  right  in  every  respect)  to  banish  it  from 
his  room,  substituting  tea,  coffee,  and  lemon- 
ade; only  intending,  according  to  universal 
custom,  to  set  a  table,  have  wine,  and  entei^ 
tain  their  friends  and  relatives,  when  they 
graduated.    The  othera  (with  the  exception 
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of  Hill  tnd  Savage)  followed  their  example 
to  t  great  extent,  though  they  kept  sideboardsi 
stocked  with  wines,  in  their  rooms,  but  par- 
took sparingly,  and  were  never  drunk. 

Savage  and  Hill  would  have  it  whenever 
there  was   any   festive    gathering.     Savage 
loved  it,   and    was   sometimes    intoxicated; 
would  drink  it  when  alone;    and  the  habit 
was  evidently  enslaving  both  him  and  Hill ; 
ooe  reason  of  which  was,  that  while  the  oth- 
ers found  vent  for  their  surplus  energy  and 
exuberance  of  spirits  in  work,  rides  on  horse- 
back, sailing,  and  out-of-door  sports,  in  which 
there  was  no  reaction,  they  sought  for  their 
relaxation  in  doors  in  questionable  pleasures. 
As  it  was  rather  an  extra  occasion,  Lowell 
tad  Ferguson  provided  wine,  among  other 
articles  of  good  cheer.    They  ate  and  drank, 
told  stories,  sung  college  ditties,  and  talked 
over  their  Fourth  of  July  excursion.    Morton 
embraced  the    opportunity,    when    all    were 
busily  engaged  in  eating,  to  mix  opium  with 
the  tobacco  in  a  pipe   which    he  took  care 
should  be  used  by  Savage.    It  was  not  long, 
after  they  began  to  smoke  and  talk,  before 
Savage  (who  was  naturally  reserved)  became 
gradually   very  loquacious,  expressed    senti- 
ments  quite  foreign  to  his  usual  mode  of 
thought,    and    clothed    in    language   which, 
though   ornate,   and    at    times   extravagant, 
was  really  beautiful.     His  companions  lis- 
teoed    with    astonishment;    but   all,    except 
Morton    (who  was  intently    watching    him, 
vith  mingled  curiosity  and   apprehension), 
imputed  it   to  the  wine,  of  which    he  had 
partaken  very  freely.     He  repeated  scraps  of 
poetry,  quoted  from  authors  no  one  supposed 
he  could  ever  have  read,  and,  although  there 
was  no  more  music  in  him  than  in  a  college 
horn,  attempted  to  sing,  affording  abundance 
of  amusement.    As  the  influence  of  the  opiate 
and  that  of  the  wine  increased,  be  seemed 
transformed,  both    in   mind  and  body;  his 
cheeks  flushed,  his  eyes  danced  with  a  joyous 
light,  that  seemed  quite  different  froin  that  of 
Intoxication;    and  his  ideas  were  expres^d 
with  singular  vivacity.     He  now  introduced 
the  subject  of  transmigration;  informed  his 
wondering  auditors  that  he  was  four  thou- 
sand years  old»  had  tenanted  various  forms 
of  plants,   and  bodies  both  of  animals  and 
men,  previous  to  assuming  his  present  form ; 
that  he  had  been  an  oak,  a  bamboo,  and  a 
banian  tree, — in  tlie  latter  form  smeared  with 
red  paint,  and  worshipped  in  Bengal,  —  and 
bad  experienced  the  greatest  contrasts  in  condi- 
tion ;  that  his  first  migrations  from  a  tree  was 
Id  a  Hottentot;  that  after  being  fifty  years  in 


that  form,  he  killed  his  aged  mother,  and  be- 
came a  rat;  was  killed  while  eating  the  nose 
off  a  dead  body,  and  sentenced  to  become  a 
louse;  but,  being  too  large  to  enter  so  small 
a  body,  passed  into  a  lion;  from  a  lion  he 
migrated  to  a  brindled  calf,  with  a  star  in  his 
forehead ;  for  his  industry  and  docility  in  this 
situation,  he  became  the  ass  upon  which  the 
Saviour  rode  into  Jerusalem;  the  ass  was 
killed  and  eaten  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
even  to  the  hoofs,  hide,  and  the  marrow 
sucked  from  the  bones  by  starving  wretches. 

**  How  can  that  be,"  said  Hill,  »*  when  the 
feet  of  that  ass  are  shown  at  the  various 
Catholic  churches  in  Europe?" 

**  If  all  the  feet  shown  as  belonging  to  that 
animal  had  really  been  his,"  said  Hathaway, 
**  he  must  have  had  as  many  as  a  centipede. 
But  what  did  you  become  next?  " 

^'  I  passed  through  various  forms  of  plants 
and  animals,  till  1  became  a  snapping- turtle, 
and  bit  Morton's  toe  half  off  when  he  went 
in  swimming  Sabbath  morning,  while  his 
father  had  gone  to  exchange;  for  which  virw 
tuous  action  I  became  Ed  Savage,  an*  it 
please  you." 

<*You,"  said  Richardson,  ''are  about  the 
age  of  Morton ;  what  became  of  the  soul  of 
the  Ed  Savage  you  must  have  displaced  ?  " 

'*  He  was  a  bad  boy,  disobedient,  thievish, 
ungrateful ;  his  father  was  about  to  send  him 
to  sea;  he  went  into  the  snapping- turtle;  and 
I  advised  Morton,  as  a  friend,  to  keep  out  of 
that  pond." 

** Didn't  his  parents  note  the  difference?" 
asked  Ferguson. 

"Yes;  my  new  mother  said  to  my  father, 
'  Husband,  what  a  good  boy  Edward  has  got 
to  be  I '  and  he  replied,  *  It  was  the  sound 
whipping  I  gave  him  last  Thursday,  wife ;  that 
was  the  means  of  it/  *  I  am  so  glad ! '  said  my 
mother ;  '  now  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  send 
the  poor  boy  to  sea.'  You  don't  know,  boys, 
how  nice  it  seemed  to  receive  the  kiss  of  a 
mother,  walk  in  the  green  fields  amid « the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  drink  from  the  crystal 
spring,  after  being  more  than  a  hundred  years 
a  snapping-turtle,  and  burrowing  in  the  black 
mud  with  snakes  and  bullfrogs." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GETS  HIS  PAY  AS  HB  GOES  ALONG. 

WHILE  Savage  was  pouring  forth  thia 
incoherent  rhapsody,  with  scarcely  the 
cessation  of  a  moment,  Morton  was  under- 
going  a  merited  chaatiaement  for  his  love  of 
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lAischief.  His  uncle  had  given  him  accurate 
information  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  drug 
to  be  administered,  and  its  effects  as  an  opiate, 
but  none  whatever  in  relation  to  its  tremen- 
dous power  as  a  stimulant  to  the  brain  pre- 
viously. Therefore,  while  the  others  consid- 
ered it  a  peculiar  phase  of  intoxication,  and 
enjoyed  it  as  most  rare  sport,  Morton,  terribly 
frightened,  knew  better,  and  thought  he  was 
going  mad;  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  agonizing  thoughts. 
The  others,  meanwhile,  continued  to  ply  him 
with  questions,  in  order  to  draw  him  out. 

"Why,"  asked  Trafton,  *«  have  not  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  been  subject  to  these  migra- 
tions?'* 

''So you  have,  only  it  has  not  been  per- 
mitted you  to  know  it." 

"  What  have  I  been  ?  " 

'*  Your  soul  is  very  small,  an  inconsiderable 
thing;  you  were  first  a  cockroach,  then  a  sow- 
bug,  then  an  adder,  from  thence  passed  to  a 
negro." 

**  A  nigger! "  screamed  Trafton,  greatly  en- 
raged; ''call  me  a  nigger?  Repeat  it  if  you 
dare ! " 

"Away,  slight  man." 

Traflon  flung  a  cup  of  coffee  at  him. 


t< 


Come  one.  come  all ;  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  1 1  ^ 


cried  Savage,  in  a  lofty  tone,  setting  his  back 
Against  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  putting 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

Quiet  was  at  length  restored  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Hill  and  Perkins. 

"  What  an  affecting  sight  it  is,  boys,"  said 
Savage,  "  to  see  poor  Jim  so  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  and  forming  habits  that  will 
blight  all  his  prospects  in  life,  and  break  the 
hearts  of  his  parents !  If  weeping  would  do 
any  good,  I  could  weep." 

His  attention  being  now  directed  to  Trafton, 
he  abandoned  the  region  of  metaphysics,  and 
began  to  relate  to  Lowell  and  Ferguson  the 
details  of  his  sickness,  and  in  a  manner  which 
indeed  relieved  the  mind  of  Morton  in  respect 
to  his  sanity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  kept 
him  and  the  rest,  on  tenter^hooks  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  A  score  of  times  he 
came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  ripping  up, 
from  the  bottom,  the  whole  affair  of  the  look- 
ing-glass, that  had  passed  off  so  nicely,  leav- 
ing James  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  for  the 
time  he  had  been  black,  and  restored  by  the 
skill  of  the  doctor  and  a  comfrey  poultice;  and 
it  was  only  by  their  joint  efforts  in  dexterous- 
ly diverting  conversation,  and  the  superlative 


stupidity  of  Trafton,  that  he  was  not  let  into 
the  secret  at  once. 

*'  J  say,  Mort ! "  cried  Savage,  "  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  production  of  youthful 
genius?  Ain't  you  going  to  have  it  framed? 
It  ought  to  be  set  in  diamonds,  and  handed 
down,  to  keep  your  memory  green  in  the 
minds  of  posterity." 

Notwithstanding  Morton  looked  daggers  at 
him,  put  his  finger  on  his  own  lips,  and  re- 
sorted to  every  method  to  make  him  take  the 
hint  and  hold  his  tongue,  he  still  persisted.  He 
was  about  to  say.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Mort 
—  that  portrait  of  Jim  Trafton,  when  Morton, 
in  stern  tones,  exclaimed,  "No  more  of  your 
remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher  I " 

This  created  a  universal  roar,  in  which  the 
voice  of  Savage  was  drowned;  and  he  went 
off  to  something  else. 

At  length  Savage  began  to  subside,  and 
yawn.  Morton,  who  was  keenly  watching 
him,  said,  "  It  is  time  for  me  to  go ;  the  les- 
son is  hard,  and  I  must  be  up  in  season." 
And  the  assembly  broke  up. 

Perkins  and  Hathaway  were  boys  of  ex- 
cellent abilities,  especially  Perkins;  they  were 
splendidly  fitted,  but  had  fallen  into  indolent 
habits,  though  they  liked  to  read,  and  were 
fond  of  writing  and  declamation. 

Savage  was  a  sharp,  shrewd  fi^llow,  of  ex- 
cellent abilities  and  disposition,  but  without 
the  least  inclination  to  study,  or  interest  in  it; 
indeed,  he  never  wanted  to  enter  college,  but 
had  been  sent  there  by  his  father,  a  wealthy 
ship-owner,  who,  like  Squire  Trafton,  wanted 
a  professional  man  in  his  family. 

After  Richardson  was  in  bed,  Mort  took 
from  his  wood  closet  the  bottle  containing  the 
brown  liquid,  —  which,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  became  black,  —  en- 
veloped in  many  folds  of  flannel.  This  was 
in  order  to  keep  it  warm,  for  he  had  already 
brought  it  to  a  blood  heat,  by  burying  it  in 
hot  horse  manure,  at  the  president's  stable, 
fearing  lest  the  chill  of  a  cold  liquid  might 
arouse  his  victim.  He  also  had  a  large  and 
small  paint  brush,  that  had  never  been  used. 
Blowing  out  the  light,  he  got  into  bed,  taking 
the  bottle  with  him  to  keep  it  warm,  and  gave 
Richardson  a  hearty  kick  to  let  him  know  he 
was  there. 

'*  Quit  kicking  me,  Mort;  it  hurts,  I  can  tell 
you." 

When  Richardson  was  fast  asleep,  Morton 
crawled  from  the  bed,  and  slinging  a  lantern 
to  his  neck,  took  his  materials,  and  removing 
the  board  over  the  closet,  entered  the  room  of 
Savage,,  and  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  in 
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a  sleep  so  profound  that  he  could  be  handled 
without  the  least  danger  of  waking  him. 

" My  uncle  knows  a  thing  or  two;  "  and  he 
proceeded  very  carefully  to  strip  off  the  bed> 
clothes,  and  move  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  He  then  took  a  clean  horse-blanket, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  president's 
stable,  and  spread  it  over  the  bed;  reduced 
Savage  to  the  primitive  state,  placed  him  on 
the  blanket,  and  proceeded  with  the  brush  to 
apply  the  liquid,  using  the  larger  brush  for 
the  body,  and  the  smaller  for  the  extremities 
--  even  regarding  the  eyelids,  and  the  toe  and 
finger  nails.  He  was  enabled  to  perform  the 
operation  more  rapidly  and  skllfbUy,  as  he 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
brush.  After  painting  the  face  and  hands,  he 
diluted  the  liquid,  and  painted  the  rest  of  the 
body.  It  dried  almost  as  fast  as  applied ;  and, 
in  a  short  time  after  completing  the  operation, 
he  was  enabled  to  restore  everything  to  its 
original  state.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
process,  Savage  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the 
cold,  and  made  motions  with  his  arms  as 
though  to  draw  the  clothes  over  him,  but 
manifested  no*  further  consciousness,  nor  once 
opened  his  eyes. 

**  According  to  my  uncle's  statement,"  said 
Morton  to  himself,  '*  he'll  not  wake  up  for  four 
or  five  hours  yet."  He  now  beat  up  the  pillow, 
placed  his  head  in  a  higher  position,  smoothed 
up  the  bed-clothes,  and  taking  comb  and 
brush,  arranged  the  hair  of  the  sleeper,  and, 
sitting  down,  sketched  the  bed  and  its  occu- 
pant, thus  addressing  the  unconscious  subject 
of  his  pencil :  — 

"You  area  splendid  negro,  Edward;  with 
the  most  regular  fV^atures,  and  the  finest  cra- 
nial developments  of  any  black  I  ever  saw. 
You  perceive  what  you've  come  to  in  conse- 
quence of  challenging  Henry  Morton,  and 
biting  his  great  toe  half  ofif  when  you  were  a 
•napping-turtle ;  and  it's  something  that  won't 
yield  to  Dr.  L.  and  a  poultice." 

Carefully  collecting  his  materials,  he  re^ 
turned  to  his  own  room.  His  first  care  was 
to  put  every  article  he  had  used  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  strictest  scrutiny.  Late  as  it 
was,  he  returned  t^e  president's  blanket  to 
the  stable.  "I  have  stained  it,"  he  said; 
^  but  I  know  what  will  discharge  the  color." 
The  bottle  of  liquid  and  the  paint  brushes  he 
threw  into  an  old  well,  in  which  there  was  not 
less  than  six  feet  of  water.  These  things  done, 
he  crept  carefully  into  bed,  without  disturbing 
Richardson. 

'*  I  wish  I  had  not  done  It,"  said  he,  as  he 
lay  down.    "  This  is  the  first  thing  I  ever  did 


in  my  life  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have 
my  mother  know.  Father  likes  fun  as  well 
as  I  do,  but  he  wouldn't  like  my  giving 
him  that  drug.  What  if  he  did  dare  me! 
what  need  I  care  for  him  I  I  won't  be  dared 
into  doing  anything  again,  if  I  can  help  it "  — 
a  reservation  which,  considering  Morton's  tem<> 
perament  and  circumstances,  it  was  very  pru« 
dent  to  make. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

WHEN  GREEK    MEETS  GREEK. 

THE  next  morning  after  the  social  gath- 
ering we  have  described,  neither  Perkins* 
Hill,  Hathaway^  nor  Savage  was  at  prayers  or 
recitation;  but  the  occurrence  "was  too  com- 
mon to  elicit  remark. 

Morton  (who  defrayed  in  part  the  expenses 
of  his  board  by  cutting  in  the  forest,  and  for 
the  firewood  consumed  by  his  landlord*  which 
farmer  Beals  hauled)  boarded  with  Richard- 
son, Pike,  and  some  others,  at  a  distance  from 
the  college,  while  the  rest  took  their  meals 
together,  and  much  nearer. 

The  absentees  did  not  make  their  appear^ 
ance  at  breakfast,  which  was  also  nothing  un- 
common. 

In  about  an  hour  after  the  rest  had  eaten, 
Hill,  Perkins,  and  Hathaway  came  along. 

'*  Where  is  Mr.  Savage?  "  inquired  the  land^ 
lady. 

''  Don't  know ;  haven't  seen  him  this  morn- 
ing," replied  Hill;  ''guess  he'll  be  along  be- 
fore we  get  through." 

He  did  not  get  along,  and,  after  waiting  a 
few  minutes,  they  returned  to  their  rooms. 

When  Savage  awoke  he  was  sensible  of  a 
dull  headache  and  slight  nausea.  He  lay  a 
long  titne  in  a  sort  of  waking  trance,  wink- 
ing, yawning,  then  gazing  into  infinite  space^ 
and  dozing  again.  Conscious  of  a  burning 
thirst,  he  at  length  got  up  for  water,  when 
he  perceived  that  his  entire  body  was  black* 
Going  to  the  glass,  he  found  that  his  face  was 
of  the  same  hue.  In  his  terror  and  surprise 
(with  his  faculties  none  of  the  clearest) ^  some- 
thing very  much  like  an  oath  escaped  him* 
Sitting  On  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he  put  both 
hands  to  his  head,  and,  in  a  sort  of  strange 
bewilderment,  strove  to  rally  his  benumbed 
faculties,  and  after  a  while  proceeded  leisurely 
to  dress  himself. 

*'  It  may  wash  off,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
with  soap  and  water  made  the  experiment; 
The  process  reminded  him  of  his  washing 
Trafton. 

It  wQo't  come  off  on  the  doth ;    they'll 
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poultice  me."  And,  struck  with  the  ludicrous 
manner  in  which  justice  had  overtaken  him, 
he  roared  aloud.  **  I  might  as  well  laugh  as 
cry,'*  he  said.  '*  Trafton  will  have  the  laugh 
on  his  side  now/* 

His  mirth,  however,  was  of  short  duration ; 
graver  considerations  prevailed.  He  heard 
the  doors  of  the  other  rooms  open  and  shut, 
as  their  occupants  returned  from  breakfast, 
and  knew  that  Hathaway  or  Perk  would  soon 
be  at  his  door  to  know  what  had  become  of 
him,  whether  he  was  sick,  and,  anticipating 
the  mortification  of  discovery,  gritted  his  teeth 
with  rage.  **  Won't  there  be  a  time  when  it 
comes  out  I  Every  fellow  in  college,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  town,  will  be  blab- 
bing it ;  and  I  shall  be  a  laughing-stock,  and 
never  hear  the  last  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  skin 
myself.'* 

Without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry, but  too  shrewd  to  believe,  like  Trafton, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  any  disease,  he  knew 
it  was  the  effect  of  some  agent,  applied  by 
some  one  while  he  was  asleep;  but  who  it 
was,  what  it  was,  and  how  it  could  be  done, 
he  —  totally  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  opium, 
or  that  it  had  been  administered  to  him  — 
was  surely  puzzled  to  know. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  clew  to  the 
mystery,  he  began  to  examine  the  premises. 
The  fastenings  of  the  windows  were  all  in 
their  places,  and  the  room  was  in  the  second 
story.  The  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  in 
the  lock.  It  was  impossible  that  anybody 
could  have  put  in  another  key.  The  fireplace 
was  full  of  pieces  of  white  paper.  No  one 
could  have  descended  the  chimney  without 
bringing  down  with  him  soot  that  would  be 
visible  on  the  paper. 

His  first  thought  was  of  Morton.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  conversation  in  Hill's  room ; 
but  how  could  he  get  in?  He  must  have  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  room,  and  be  there  then. 
He  searched  the  room  in  vain;  examined  the 
bed-clothes  and  his  night-clothes,  but  there 
was  not  a  stain  on  either. 

*'I'm  beat,  dead  beat  I"  he  exclaimed,  at 
length ;  **  it  must  be  the  devil ! "  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed.  The  next  moment  he 
jumped  up,  exclaiming,  '^Pve  got  it;  they're 
all  in  it,  every  one  of  them  I  I  was  drunk, 
and  didn't  know  what  I  was  about.  They  put 
this  stuff  on  me,  and  when  it  was  dry  put  me 
to  bed,  and  Morton  was  head  man;  no  one 
but  he  could,  have  got  ft  up.  I  think  it  was 
real  mean  in  Hathaway,  any  way." 

While  thus  revolving  matters  in  his  own 
mind,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door*    Savage 


paid  no  attention  to  it  for  some  moments, 
meanwhile  deliberating  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.    The  knocking  continued. 

<'  If,"  he  said  to  himself,  *<  I  keep  still,  and 
they  are  nof  all  concerned  in  it,  they  will  think 
I'm  sick  or  dead,  and  break  in,  to  see  what  is 
the  matter;  and  if  theyarv,  they'll  do  it  to 
enjoy  the  fun." 

He  turned  the  key. 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Ed,  what  ails  you  ? " 
cried  Hathaway. 

"  I  rather  think  you  know  better  than  I  do," 
said  Savage,  sulkily,  locking  the  door  after 
him. 

**  HTmawl  How  should  I  know?  I  am  con- 
founded." 

*'  Your  astonishment  is  well  put  on." 

**  Put  on  ?    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  *• 

"  I'll  ieilyoM  what  I  mean,  Stillman  Hatha- 
way, since  you  are  so  dull  of  apprehension. 
You  and  I  are  of  the  same  age,  within  a  few 
weeks,  have  always  played  together,  been 
to  school  together,  lived  in  the  same  street, 
shared  everything  in  common,  backed  each 
other  up  in  every  scrape  we  ^pt  into,  even 
dressed  alike,  and  been  just  like  brothers.  I 
think  it  was  so  mean  and  low-lived  in  you  to 
go  into  a  conspiracy  with  outsiders  to  serve 
me  in  such  a  way  as  this  I  There's  honor, 
Still  Hathaway,  even  among  thieves.  I  used 
to  think,  when  I  first  read  the  ^neid  about 
Nisus  and  Eurytus,  that  was  just  like  me  and 
Still  Hathaway ;  but  that  dream  has  faded.** 
And  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"  As  God  is  my  judge,  Edward,  you  wrong 
me.  I  am  not  the  fellow  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  I  thought  you  knew  me  better;  believe 
me,  this  is  all  news  to  me.** 

"Truly,  Still?" 

"  Truly,  Ed." 

As  Savage  looked  his  friend  in  the  face,  and 
met  his  eye,  he  felt  that  he  was  sincere. 

"Forgive  me.  Still,  if  I  have  hurt  your  feel- 
ings ;  but  my  head  snaps  this  morning,  and  I 
am  half  crazy.  Only  look  here  I  "  He  bared 
his  bosom  and  arms  to  his  friend's  inspection. 
"  I  am  just  like  this  all  over." 

"  It  is  too  bad ;  won't  it  wash  off?  " 

"No;  water  and  soap  make  no  impression 
on  it.  The  thing  must  have  been  done  when 
I  was  drunk,  in  Lowell  and  Ferguson's  room." 

"  It  wasn't  done  there.  I  wasn't  drunk,  nor 
anything  like  it.  To  be  sure,  when  we  broke 
up,  you  were  pretty  well  sprung,  but  not 
enough  to  have  that  done  to  you.  I  went  up 
stairs  and  to  your  room  door  with  you,  and 
you  got  up  stairs  well  enough  by  taking  hold 
of  the  rail.    Don't  you  recollect  that  you  fell 
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down  trying  to  knock  mjr  hat  off»  and  I  helped 
jou  get  up  ?  " 

"I  believe  now  I  do  remember  something 
about  it." 

'*  I  heard  jou  turn  the  kejr  in  the  lock  as  I 
went  awa^'." 

**  How  then  was  it  done,  and  who  did  it?  " 

"Thafs  more  than  I  can  tell." 

''I  can  think  of  no  one  but  Mort;  but  he 
couldn't  do  it ;  he  couldn't  get  in." 

Another  knock  at  the  door.  Savage  made  a 
sign  to  Hathaway  to  reply. 

"Who's  there?" 

"Perk." 

"  Ed*8  sick;  won't  have  anybody  here  but 
me." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?  " 

"  Took  too  much  opodeldpc  last  night." 

"  Still,  I've  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"I  believe  it  was  Mort  did  this.  But  who- 
ever did  it  is  expecting  lots  of  fun  out  of  it, 
because  he  thinks  I  shall  have  to  expose  my- 
self by  going  to  recitations  and  meals;  or,  if 
I  keep  my  room,  the  others  will  break  in,  and 
thus  make  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
college  and  village,  till  it  vrears  off;  and  how 
long  that  will  take  nobody  knows,  but  of 
coarse  it  will  wear  off.  There  wouldn't  be 
much  fun  in  it,  if  it  were  not  known." 

"  That's  so,  sure." 

"  I'll  spoil  that  fun,  or  my  name's  not  Ed 
Savage,  and  some  day  I'll  be  square  with 
him." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  that?" 

"  I  can  do  it,  with  your  help." 

"  ril  do  anything  you  say." 

'*  I'm  going  to  be  sick  to-day.  I  want  you 
to  stay  here,  get  my  food,  and  keep  everybody 
out;  and,  when  you  go  to  recitation,  lock  me 
in,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pocket" 

"  I'll  do  it" 

"  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  pack  and  fill  It 
with  provisions;  to-night,  as  soon  as  it  is 
dark,  I  start  for  home.  I  will  travel  nights, 
and  lie  by  in  the  woods  in  the  daytime,  and 
stay  there  till  I  get  rid  of  this.  You  can  give 
out  that  I  have  gone  home  sick." 

"  I  know  where  I  can  get  a  pack.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  who  very  often  goes  into 
the  woods  to  look  out  timber,  and  has  a  pack, 
snow-shoes,  and  everything  to  camp  out  with." 

"  You  see,  Still,  if  I  do  this,  all  the  good  he 
can  have  of  it  will  be  chuckling  over  it  alone ; 
or,  if  he  tells  of  it,  he  can't  exhibit  me." 

"  I  see;  that  will  be  first  rate." 

'*  There^s  one  thing  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to;  I've  done  with  liquor  of  all  kinds.    I  won't 


put  myself  in  the  power  of  any  one  again. 
I'll  be  master  of  myself." 

"  You  can't  carry  that  out." 

*'I  will  carry  it  out;  you  know  I  can  stick 
to  anything,  if  I  have  a  mind." 

''I  know  you  are  obstinate  enough  when 
you  get  your  bfick  up ;  but  I  wouldn't  make  any 
rash  promises.  You  feel  sore  and  cross  just 
now,  and  want  to  punish  yourself;  by  and  by 
you  won't  feel  so.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  a  company  of  gentlemen  where  they 
had  wine,  and  all  drank  ?  You  wouldn't  want 
to  be  singular,  and  refuse." 

"  Well,  I  shall." 

''Suppose  you  have  company  at  home,— 
your  father's  friends  and  yours,  —  and  wine  is 
on  the  table." 

''I shall  do  the  same." 

'*  Suppose  a  lady  asks  you  to  pledge  her?" 

**  I'll  say  I've  made  a  vow.  The  fact  is, 
Still,  its  easier  for  me  to  abstain  altogether. 
I  can't  drink  moderately,  as  you  and  the  others 
do;  and  so  I'll  not  drink  at  all." 

"  I'll  bet,  the  very  first  time  that  any  of  the 
fellows  have  a  time,  and  anything  to  drink, 
that  promise  will  be  among  the  things  that 
were." 

"  No  more  of  your  remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher." 

"Time  will  show." 

Although  at  a  casual  glance  it  may  seem 
singular,  it  was  easier  for  Savage  to  keep  his 
vow,  in  those  days  of  strong  drink,  than  it 
would  be  for  one  desirous  of  reformation  to 
abide  by  a  temperance  pledge  now.  When  a 
man  signs  a  temperance  pledge,  he  becomes  a 
member  of  a  party  to  which  there  is  a  sys^ 
tematic  and  bitter  opposition,  and  every  in- 
fluence possible  is  used  to  induce  him  to  break 
it;  whereas  it  was  often  the  case  in  those  days, 
after  excesses,  men  made  a  vow  to  abstain; 
and  when  a  person  said  he  had  made  a  vow, 
he  was  not  usually  molested. 

**  Another  thing  I  want  you  to  do,  Still. 
While  I'm  gone,  I  want  you  to  set  your  wits 
to  work,  and  find  out  if  Mort  did  this." 

'*  I'll  do  the  best  I  can.  As  soon  as  you  are 
gone,  I'll  go  up  and  tell  them  you  are  gone 
home  sick;  and  then  I'll  see  how  Mort  looks, 
hear  what  he  says,  and  notice  what  inquiries 
he  makes.  I  don't  believe  but  what  I  can  tell 
whether  he  has  done  it  or  not.  And  I'll  pump 
Rich ;  he  ain't  so  deep  as  Mort,  is  more  likely 
to  speak  before  he  thinks.  I'll  look  at  Mort'e 
hands ;  perhaps  there  will  be  some  black  on 
them." 

'*  I  tell  jTOu,  Still,  go  into  their  room  when 
they  are  out,  and  mouse  round;  perhaps  you'll 
find  some  cloth  he's  used,  or  there'll  be  some 
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of  the  stuff  on  the  floor,  or  on  his  shoes,  where 
he  dropped  it  by  accident,  and  didn't  see  it." 

**  Yes,  or  some  bottle  he's  kept  it  in." 

"  Walk  over  to  Freeport  with  me.  Still." 

**  I- will  —  just  as  lief  do  so  as  not." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation 
Savage  was  combing  his  hair.  All  at  once  he 
exclaimed,  "  Look  here,  Hathaway,  see  what 
I've  found ! "  Between  the  teeth  of  the  comb 
were  some  bristles. 

"  You  are  going  to  migrate  again,  Ed. 
Well,  I  should  rather  be  a  snapping-turtle 
than  a  hog." 

''That  is  because  I  got  intoxicated.  This 
stuff  was  put  on  with  a  brush,  and  these 
bristles  came  out  of  it;  I'll  take  care  of  them." 

"Here's  a  place  the  brush  didn't  touch," 
said  Hathaway,  turning  up  the  rim  of  his 
companion's  ear;  "  but  I  don't  think  your 
plan  will  work,  af^er  all." 

"What's  the  reason  it  won't?" 

"  Because,  if  I  go  to  the  pk'esident,  tell  him 
you're  sick  and  want  permission  to  go  home, 
he  will  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter; 
whether  you've  had  the  doctor;  and  if  he 
thinks  you  ought  to  go  home,  wiU  want  a  line 
from  him,  or  perhaps  come  to  see  you  him- 
self." 

"  I  won*t  get  excused ;  I'll  clear  right  out." 

"  Then  you'll  be  expelled." 

"I  don't  care;  let  them  expel;  I  shall  be 
glad  of  it  I  never  wanted  to  come  here.  I 
want  to  go  into  business." 

"  But  your  father  won't  be  glad  of  it." 

"  That  indeed.  Come,  Hath,  get  me  some 
breakfast,  and  then  we  can  talk.  I'm  half 
«tarved." 

"  Shall  I  get  some  gruel?" 
I    ^^  Gruel !    No;    get   some    beefsteak    and 
strong  ccSffee." 

"  Mrs.  S.  will  think  you're  very  sick." 

"  Well,  then,  go  to  Dew's  tavern  and  get  it; 
here's  the  money." 

"  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  with  it?" 

"  No  more  of  your  remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher." 

[TO  BS  OOHTIXinDb] 


— ^  Elbgakcr  resides  not  with  the  uphol- 
sterer or  the  draper;  it  is  not  put  up  with  the 
hangings  or  the  curtains;  it  is  not  in  carpet- 
ings,  or  gilded  furniture,  or  rare  ornaments; 
but  it  exists  in  the  spirit  presiding  over  the 
apartments  of  your  home. 

Never  lose  a  chance  of  seeing  any- 
thing beautiful.  There  are  many  avenues  to 
our  hearts  besides  our  ears  and  brains. 


AUHT  BTTSAIVAH. 

BY  M.  R.   W. 

AUNT  SUSANNAH  said,  one  day, 
«« I'll  write  a  children's  story." 
She  thought  it  would  be  only  play, 

And  might  result  in  glory. 
Aunt  Susannah,  Susan,  Sue, 

Aunt  Susannah,  Susie, 
She  thought  she  saw  her  way  clear  through ; 
It  made  her  feel  quite  boozy. 

She  said,  "  It  must  be  something  fresh. 

That  ne'er  before  was  printed. 
Nor  seen  by  children  in  the  flesh. 

Nor  dreamed  about,  nor  hinted." 
Aunt  Susannah,  Susan,  Sue, 

Aunt  Susannah,  Susie, 
A  jollier  auntie  never  grew, 

She  was  so  very  news-y. 

Now  all  about  her  native  town  -     • 

.  She  gadded  more  than  usual. 
With  careful  pencil  jotting  down 

Whatever  seemed  unusual. 
Aunt  Susannah,  Susan,  Sue, 

Aunt  Susannah,  Susie, 
She  hadn't  anything  to  do 

But  write,  and  be  so  news-y. 

Each  morn,  by  two,  she  was  awake, 

Thinking  about  her  story. 
Such  pains,  she  thought,  must  surely  make 

A  marvellous  moriting-glory. 
Aunt  Susannah,  Susan,  Sue, 

Aunt  Susannah,  Susie, 
She  couldn't  see  her  way  quite  through. 

And  suddenly  grew  muse-y. 

"  If  brains  but  shoot  forth  fancies  new 

For  editors  and  children, 
Our  heads,  like  beans,  may  split  in  two. 

Ah !  writin'  is  bewilderin'." 
Aunt  Susannah,  Susan,  Sue, 

Aunt  Susannah,  Susie, 
She  thought  of  subjects  not  a  few, 

All  ancient  as  the  blue  sea. 

She  thought,  till  fancies  seemed  to  sprout 

Within  her  brain,  like  mushrooms ; 
She  thought,  till  she  began  to  doubt 

If  brains  were  more  than  brush-brooms. 
Aunt  Susannah,  Susan,  Sue, 

Aunt  Susannah,  Susie, 
She  gathered  rubbish,  old  and  new, 

And  grew,  each  day,  more  boozy. 

It  seemed  as  though  her  head  must  bursty 
To  let  out  what  was  in  it. 
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AJas !  it  did ;  she  charged  me  first  — 

Her  story  —  to  begin  it. 
Aunt  Susannah,  Susan,  Sue, 

Aunt  Susannah,  Susie ! 
Mine  unfledged  tales  like  rockets  flew, 

When  burst  that  head :  poor  Susie ! 
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Z.    THB  ABQONAUT8,  OB  THB  8SABGH 
rOB  THB  OOIJ>BN  VUBBOML 

BY  CARL  CARSON. 

ATHAMAS  was  king  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  ancient  countries  of  Greece.      His 
wife  was  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, %L  son  and  daughter,  named  Phrixus  and 
Helle.    Subsequently,  a  family  dispute  having 
ari8en,he  divorced  his  wife,  and  married  anoth- 
er, named  Ino.   The  feelings  of  a  step- mother, 
in  those  early  days,  were   as  they  are  often 
at  present.     Ino,  naturally  looking  to  the  bet- 
ter interests  of  her  own  children,  became  jeal- 
ous of  the  children  of  Nephele,  and  resolved 
to  destroy  them.    For  this  purpose  she  per- 
suaded the   women   to  parch 'the  seed-corn, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  so 
that  when  the  laborers  had  planted  it,  it  fafled 
to  sprout.     Hence  the  lands  yielded  no  grain, 
and  a  famine  —  the  last  year's  produce  being 
nearly  exhausted  —  seemed  impending.    The 
old  king,  frightened  by  the  strange  freak,  and 
fearing  that  he  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  immediately  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle,  in  what  way  the  famine  might  be 
srerted. 

The  step-mother,  having  still  the  upper 
hand,  persuaded  the  messenger  to  say  to  the 
king  that  Apollo  ordained  that  the  boy  Phrix- 
us should  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  without  de- 
lay. Athamas,  easily  deceived  by  the  reply, 
was  already  on  the  point  of  slaying  his  son 
before  the  altar,  when  Nephele,  with  the 
usual  tenderness  and  anxious  care  of  a  moth- 
er, snatched  away  both  son  and  daughter,  and 
gave  them  a  golden-fleeced  ram,  which  Mer- 
cury had  given  her,  and  told  them  to  sail  the 
seas  over.  Mounted  upon  his  back,  they  pro- 
ceeded safely  on  their  journey,  until  they  came 
to  the  water  between  Sigaeum  and  the  Cher- 
sonese, into  which  Helle  fell  and  was  drowned. 
The  stream  ever  since  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Hellespont,  or  Helle's  Sea.  It  is  known 
now  by  its  modern  name,  Dardanelles. 

Phrixus,  more  fortunate  than  his  sister,  ar- 
rived at  Colchis,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  ruler  A6tes,  who  received  him  very  kindly, 
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and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Hav- 
ing spent  a  few  days  in  joyful  festivities,  ht 
sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter,  and  gave  tht 
fleece  to  the  king,  who  hung  it  upon  an  otik 
tree  in  the  forest  of  Mars.  But  it  was  not 
long  to  remain  there,  as  the  story  will  soon 
disclose. 

In  later  times,  Pelias,  the  brother  of  Afison, 
deprived  the  latter  of  his  crown  and  kingdom, 
by  fraud  or  force,  and  then  sought  to  slay  the 
prince,  named  Jason ;  but  the  parents  gave  out 
that  he  was  dead,  and  meantime  conveyed 
him  by  night  to  a  certain  cave,  where  he  was 
nourished  by  a  centaur.  At  length,  when 
Jason  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went 
to  Pelias,  whom  an  oracle  had  forewarned, 
and  demanded  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers. 

The  usurper,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
promised  to  restore  the  crown,  provided  Jason 
brought  him  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis. 
Having  thought  the  matter  over  for  some 
time,  he  determined  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, and  ordered  a  large  ship  to  be  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  name  of  this  vessel  was 
Argo,  after  its  builder.  The  prince  then  con* 
suited  the  oracle,  which  bade  him  invite  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  day  to  share  in  the  dan- 
gers and  privations,  the  glory  and  honor,  of 
the  voyage.  The  call  was  quickly  responded 
to,  and  numerous  sons  of  gods  hastened  to 
embark  with  him.  There  were  fifty  in  all  —  a 
numerous  array  of  illustrious  names. 

When  everything  was  prepared,  they  set 
sail,  and  a  glorious  sight  it  was.  The  scwth- 
sayer  gave  the  word,  and  the  noble  mariners 
each  pushed  an  oar ;  and,  while  Orpheus,  the 
famous  bard,  struck  the  lyre  and  sang  with 
his  voice,  their  oars  kept  time  to  the  harmony. 
A  long  voyage  lay  before  them,  and  many  dif«> 
ficulttes  were  to  be  met  with.  They  landed  at 
several  places,  and  joined  in  wild  festivities 
with  the  natives.  They  encountered  fierce 
storms,  and  sickness  diminished  their  nunfH 
her.  They  had  several  queer  adventures,  and 
accepted  many  challenges;  but  the  heroes 
were  always  successful,  and  fame  hovered 
around  their  names. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Colchis,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  king  the  purpose  of  the  mis- 
sion. But  the  old  ruler  was  averse,  and  im- 
posed copdttions  so  hard  that  the  Argonauts 
must  surely  have  perished,  in  the  attempt,  had 
not  Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  fallen  in  love 
with  their  leader. 

In  a  conference  with  Jason  she  swore  fidelity, 
and  pledged  herself  to  persuade  her  father  to 
retract  the  conditions,  provided  Jason  mar 
ried  her,  and  took  her  with  him  to  Greece. 
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The  king  had  ordered  him  to  tame  bulls, 
two  in  number,  the  gifts  of  Vulcan,  which 
had  brazen  horns  and  feet,  and  breathed  fire 
from  their  throats.  When  he  had  yoked 
them,  he  was  to  plough  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  sow  the  serpents*  teeth  which  A^tes  pos- 
sessed, for  Minerva  had  given  him  one  half  of 
those  which  Cadmus  had  sown  at  Thebes.  All 
of  this  work,  according  to  command,  was  to 
be  performed  in  one  day. 

But  Medea  played  the  part  of  a  loying  girl. 
She  fully  comprehended  the  injustice  of  the 
conditions,  and  sought  out  means  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment.  She  possessed  the  pow- 
ers of  an  enchantress;  and,  having  prepared 
a  certain  salve,  she  bade  Jason  rub  it  upon 
his  body,  shield,  and  spear.  This  salve  pos- 
sessed a  singular  virtue  of  being  proof  against 
fire  and  steel*  She  also  told  him  that,  so  soon 
ae  he  had  sown  the  teeth,  armed  men  would 
arise  out  of  the  ground  and  attack  him;  but 
that  he  must  defend  himself  by  throwing 
stones  among  them,  so  that  while  they  were 
fighting  among  themselves  about  them,  — 
each  imagining  his  neighbor  to  be  playing 
tricks  upon  him,  —  he  could  attack  them 
singly  and  kill  them. 

Jason  followed  the  advice,  and  came  off  the 
winner  in  the  contest,  having  slain  all  of  his 
foes.  But  the  king  still  refused  to  surrender 
the  fleece,  and,  finding  himself  hard-baffled, 
determined  to  burn  the  Argo  and  slay  her  crew. 

One  night,  Medea  —  stiU  playing  the  part 
of  a  guardian  angel  —  led  Jason  to  where  the 
golden  fleece  hung,  and,  afler  having  put  to 
sleep,  by  means  of  her  drugs,  the  serpent 
which  kept  eternal  watch  over  it,  she  snatched 
the  fleece,  and  giving  it  to  Jason,  they  all  re- 
embarked  in  the  Argo,  and  put  to  sea.  Medea 
went  with  them.  Another  long  voyage  lay 
before  them,  and  their  adventures  were  as 
varied  and  strange  as  before.  One  night, 
upon  leaving  the  Island  of  Crete,  the  dark- 
ness was  so  black  that  they  could  not  see 
where  they  were ;  but  Apollo  shot  an  arrow 
into  the  water,  the  gleam  of  which  guided 
them  safely  on.  Finally  they  reached  home, 
after  an  absence  of  four  months. 

During  the  absence  of  Jason,  Pelias,  by  his 
harshness,  had  forced  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  hero  to  self-destruction,  and  had  killed 
the  remaining  child. 

Jason,  having  given  the  fleece  to  the  king, 
and  impatient  to  seek  vengeance,  persuaded 
Medea  to  exercise  her  art  ia  his  behalf.  One 
•day,  while  they  were  in  the  palace  together, 
ahe  boasted  of  her  po^er  of  restoring  youth, 
:an4  proved  it  by  cutting  up  an  old  ram,  and 


putting  the  pieces  in  a  pot,  from  which  issued 
a  young  lamb.  She  persuaded  the  daughters 
to  serve  their  father  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  refused  to  restore  him  to  youth. 

The  son  of  Pelias,  angered  by  the  death  of 
the  old  king,  drove  Jason  and  Medea  from  the 
kingdom;  and  they,  going  to  Corinth,  set- 
tled down  and  lived  happily  for  ten  years. 
In  time  Jason  fell  in  love  with  another  girl, 
and  wishing  to  marry  her,  put  away  Medea. 
But  she  revenged  herself  by  killing  the  bride, 
by  means  of  a  poisoned  robe  and  crown,  which 
she  sent  to  her  as  gifts.  She  then  killed  her 
own  children,'  and  fled  to  Athens.  Jason, 
lamenting  their  tragic  fate,  and  becoming 
wearied  of  the  cares  of  life,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  career.  And  Medea,  after  having  re- 
turned to  Colchis  unknown,  and  having 
passed  through  several  other  adventures, 
died,  and  became  the  bride  of  Achilles  in 
the  Elysian  Fields. 

Thus  we  see  through  what  cares  and  hard- 
ships one  must  pass  before  he  is  successful  io 
obtaining  fame  and  fortune.  Such  gifts  are 
not  gained  by  the  mere  asking;  ,they  must  be 
striven  for  with  much  patience  and  endurance. 
And  often,  as  we  have  seen,  many  will  allow 
themselves  to  commit  rash  deeds — sometimes, 
to9,  of  fatal  issue  —  in  their  ardor  for  success. 
Let  us  seek  to  gain  the  prize  honorably,  even 
though  the  labor  be  severe;  for  heaven  itself 
is  not  to  be  reached,  save  after  a  life  of  de- 
spair and  continued  misfortune. 

"  Honor  and  wealth  we  all  may  gain. 
But  the  aeekiag  them  is  constant  pain.'* 


VILL'S  FBINTnra-PBESS. 

B  ■    I«.    A.    B.    C 

WILL  was  a  live  boy,  tlirough  and 
through;  none  of  your  "girl-boys," 
nor  **  a  nice  little  man,**  I  assure  you;  but 
just  a  rollicking,  roistering,  hungry  boy. 

He  had  no  regard  for  nerves,  to  be  sure^ 
and  very  little  for  a  tidy  room,  much  to  Jen- 
nie's disgust,  who  was  the  very  pink  of  neat- 
ness. But  Will's  mind  was  not  absorbed  with 
house-cleaning,  like  Jennie's,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  boy  really  knew  when  his  shoes  w^ere 
dirty,  or  when  the  floor  was  just  washed.  And 
perhaps  he  thought  Jennie  was  a  little  fussy 
and  particular.  But  then  he  was  so  full  of 
life  and  vigor,  his  brain  teeming  with  boyish 
projects,  his  veins  swelling  with  warm  young 
blood,  that  his  mother  and  I  could  easily  for- 
give his  heedlessness.  He  was  manly,  too,  and 
generous,  and  not  a  bit  afraid  of  work.     To 
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be  sure,  he  was  somewhat  in  a  hurry  to  be  a 
man ;  but  I  believe  that  18  a  trait  very  com- 
mon with  boys. 

I  roust  tell  you  one  of  Will's  experiments, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  printing- 
press.  It  was  so  characteristic  of  the  boy  you 
will  like  to  know  it. 

Will  cherished  an  opinion  of  his  own,  which 
he  defended  with  all  his  powers  of  logic,  now 
and  then,  that  any  one  could  develop  certain 
powers  of  body  or  mind  to  an  extreme  degree, 
by  a  judicious  system  of  training.  He  was  a 
fimi  believer  in  Dr.  Windship,  and,  like  him, 
had  an  ambition  to  lift  a  ton.  He  fancied  that 
be  had  only  to  go  through  a  severe  experience 
of  physical  hardship  to  acquire  the  bodily 
strength  of  a  blacksmith. 

One  night  Will  came  home  very  quiet  and 
subdued,  ate  but  little  supper,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  occupy  the  lounge  —  something  quite 
unusual  for  him;  for  he  was  always  hungry, 
and  never  monopolized  the  easiest  chair  and 
sofa,  as  some  bo^'s  do. 

His  mother  was  really  anxious  about  him ; 
but  Will  confessed  that  he  had  been  helping 
Mr.  Smith  build  a  stone  wall,  and  was  a  little 
tired.  We  didn't  wonder  at  it,  and  expostu- 
lated with  him  for  attempting  such  hard  work ; 
but  he  said  that  he  would  be  all  right  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  good  for  boys  to  be  tired 
once  in  a  while. 

After  he  went  to  bed,  his  mother  found  him 
in  a  strange,  heavy  sleep,  bathed  in  profuse 
perspiration,  as  of  the  greatest  physical  ex- 
haustion. She  was  quite  alarmed,  and  want- 
ed to  call  the  doctor. 

In  the  morning  Will  crept  down  stairs  as 
stiff  and  lame  as  a  rheumatic  octogenarian, 
and  still  clung  to  the  sofa. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  Smith 
came  in.  He  was  a  gruff,  good-natured  old 
farmer,  as  tough  and  gnarly  as  a  pitch-pine 
knot. 

Will  said  nothing,  and  the  old  man  took  no 
notice  of  him ;  but  there  was  a  grim  humor 
lurking  among  his  wrinkles. 

"I've  lost  my  hired  roan,"  he  said.  "  Seen 
anything  on  him  loafin'  raound  here  this 
room  in'?" 

Will  kept  his  eyes  on  his  book,  although  the 
color  spread  slowly  over  his  face.  The  old 
man  went  on. 

"  If  8  kinder  aggravatin*  to  hev  hired  men 
dar  aout  that  way  —  ain't  it,  naow,  Mis' 
Stevens  ? " 

"  I  should  think  it  was,"  said  Will's  mother. 

"Yew  can  bet  thar  ain't  much  fun  in  it 
Twaa  on'y  yesterday  mornin',  a  good-loaktn' 


feller  came  raound  ter  my  place ;  an'  sez  he, 
*  Mister  Smith,'  sez  he,  ♦  don't  ye  wanter  hire  a 
mlan  to  build  that  air  wall?'  'I  dew;  that's  a 
fact,*  sez  I.  *  My  old  bones  ain't  what  they 
was  wonst,'  sez  I.  *Take  right  holt.'  He 
worked  one  day.  Mis*  Stevens,  and  then  he 
jest  clared  out;  an*  here  I  am,  right  in  the 
suds." 

Mr.  Smith  glanced  furtively  at  Will's  con- 
fused and  conscious  face,  and  laughed  a  little, 
as  though  it  was  all  a  wonderful  joke ;  then  he 
went  away,  saying,  '*Wal,  I  s'pose  it's  my 
luck ;  an'  I've  got  to  grin  an'  bear  it." 

We  all  said  it  was  too  bad;  but  Will  kept 
on  reatding. 

It  appeared  that  our  boy,  bent  on  carrying 
out  his  favorite  theory^  had  made  a  confidant 
of  Mr.  Smith,  and  begged  the  privilege  of 
trying  the  hdrdening  process  by  building  stone 
wall. 

Mr.  Smith,  believing  that  experience  is  a 
good  teacher,  promised  Will  a  dollar  a  day  if 
he  would  help  him  build  the  wall.  So  Will 
tugged  and  lifted  at  the  great  rocks,  disgusted 
to  see  that  the  old  farmer  oouJd  easily  lift  rocks 
which  he  could  scarcely  stir;  and  he  threw 
himself  into  his  experiment  with  a  reckle«^s 
disregard  of  his  tender  hands  and  sinews, 
that  came  near  working  him  serious  and  life- 
long injury. 

I  think  Will  cared  far  less  for  his  lame  back 
than  he  did  for  the  failure  of  his  experiment 

But  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  that 
Will  coveted,  if  possible,  more  than  hardy 
sinews  —  Ned  Kingley's  printing-press.  It 
was  a  nice  Novelty  press,  nearly  new,  that 
cost,  with  the  furniture,  more  than  seventy* 
five  dollars.  There  was  type  enough  to  print 
a  small  paper. 

Ned  was  an  impulsive,  fickle-minded  fellow, 
and  when  he  found  that  one  could  not  learn 
to  be  a  printer  in  a  minute,  he  got  tired  of  it; 
and  his  printing  establishment  was  now  for 
sale  for  fifty  dollars. 

Will  had  been  fairly  bewitched  with  the  con- 
cern ever  since  Ned  had  it,  and  had  hung 
round  it  till  he  already  knew  more  about  print- 
ing than  Ned  did. 

Fifty  dollars  was  a  big  sum  for  a  poor  boy 
of  fourteen.  Ned  offered  to  take  thirty  down, 
and  the  balance  on  a  mortgage. 

Will  had  a  savings  bank,  with  a  hole  in  the 
top.  He  was  a  good  boy  to  save  money,  and 
he  picked  up  a  great  many  pennies  working 
for  the  neighbors  in  planting  and  harvest. 

Just  at>out  this  time  he  took  a  notion  to 
count  his  money.  Thirty-two  dollars  I  Will 
had  not  dreamed  of  half  the  sum. 
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Even-body  told  him  he  was  throwing  his 
money  away,  and  he  would  wish  he  had  it 
back  again.  His  father  offered  to  sell  him 
Some  sheep,  or  a  cow. 

But  there  was  no  denying  that  the  money 
Was  Will's.  He  had  worked  hard  for  it,  and 
saved  it  frugally,  and  he  was  sure  he  should 
never  be  happy  again  unless  he  had  that 
printing-press. 

Of  course  there  was  a  business  transaction 
between  the  two  boys  soon  af^r.  A  bill  of 
sale  was  executed,  and  Will  brought  home 
the  press  and  fixings  in  triumph;  the  cases 
somewhat  pied,  and  part  of  the  full-face  pica 
in  the  ink  can.  But  what  of  that?  Will's  bed- 
room was  speedily  transformed  into  a  first- 
class  printing-office;  and  for  weeks,  when  I 
M.x>ke  in  the  morning,  I  could  always  hear  the 
click,  click,  of  setting  type  in  Will's  chamber. 
Every  member  of  the  family  was  shortly  fur- 
'hished  with  visiting  cards,  elegantly  printed 
in  gilt^  double-English  card  text.  Circulars 
appeared  about  the  neighborhood,  announ- 
cing, in  most  business-like  terms,  tiiat 

'*  William  Stevens,  Jr.,  was  now  prepared  to 
'print  envelopes,  cards,  bill-heads,  circulars, 
'and  handbills,  with  neatness  and  despatch,  at 
the  lowest  current  rates." 

Will  confided  to  me  his  determination  tx> 
make  his  printing-office  pay  for  itself. 

One  day  the  neighbors  were  astonished  by 
the  appearance  on  their  doorsteps,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  of  a  unique  publication,  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  the  "impression,"  and  not 
quite  up  with  the  Atlantic  in  proof>reading, 
bearing  the  euphonious  title  of  "  The  Rattle- 
trap, in  double  great  primer  rustic  shade  type. 
William  Stevens,  Jr.,  editor  and  proprietor. 
Advertisements  inserted  at  &ve  cents  a  line. 
Or  two  dollars  a  column.'* 

The  paper  contained  two  istoHes,  full  of 
hair-breadth  escapes,  impossible  Indians,  and 
most  improbable  bears,  —  a  piece  ofi  selected 
poetry,  some  well-chosen  items  of  fun,  and  a 
f»^o^pectU8  that  promised  great  things  for  the 
future. 

There  was  a  dash  and  freshness  about  the 
little  sheet,  a  boyish  spirit  of  invincible  ambi- 
tion, that  pleased  us  all,  and  nearly  reconciled 
us  to  Will's  folly,  —  as  we  called  it,  —  since  we 
saw  how  much  his  heart  was  In  it. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Rattletrap  came  in  but 
slowly,  even  at  the  low  rate  of  fifteen  cents  a 
year;  and  a  few  advertisements  did  not  fur- 
nish a  golden  harvest.  In  fact,  the  second 
payment  was  nearly  due,  and  Win  had  not 
earned  half  the  amount 

One  day)  however,  a  customer  appeared;  a 


corpulent,  red-faced  stranger,  with  a  very  pro- 
tuberant stomach,  and  exceedingly  wheezy. 
He  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Rattletrap,  and  was 
quite  overcome  with  the  joke.  He  would  not 
believe  that  a  boy  fourteen  years  old  could 
really  make  a  paper  —  a  thing  he  could  not  do 
himself  to  save  his  life;  and  he  had  rode  out 
fh)m  Wistervale  to  see  the  editor. 

He  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  idea  that  we 
were  really  alarmed  for  fear  he  would  never 
get  his  breath  again ;  but  he  did,  although  he 
continued  to  shake  and  gurgle  gently  at  inter- 
vals, with  a  series  of  internal  chuckles,  like 
the  after-heavings  of  an  earthquake. 

Finally  he  managed  to  wheeze  out  his  er- 
rand. He  was  so  pleased  with  this  wonderful 
paper  and  its  great  editor,  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  advertise  largely  in  its  columns.  He 
would  fill  half  the  sheet  with  his  advertise- 
ment, buy  a  thousand  copies  at  a  cent  apiece, 
and  engage  the  printer  to  furnish  him  two  or 
three  thousand  business  cards. 

Will  grew  faint  at  this  golden  prospect,  and 
cobld  only  stammer  out  his  thanks  for  such 
generous  patronage.  There' could  not  be  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  in  this  job,  perhaps 
thirty.    Will  thought  he  must  be  dreaming. 

The  fat  customer  had  another  season  of 
gentle  gurgling,  as  he  surveyed  the  slender 
form  of  the  dignified  young  editor ;  then  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket,  with  ipuch  difficulty,  a 
paper  covered  with  the  most  illegible  scrawls 
I  ever  saw,  unless  it  was  Horace  Greeley's 
hieroglyphics.  Will  scanned  it  in  hopeless 
dismay.  It  was  about  as  plain  as  so  much 
Sanscrit. 

When  the  stranger  saw  Will's  bewildered 
gaze,  his  delight  reached  a  frightful  climax. 
The  top  of  his  bald,  shiny  head  grew  crim- 
son, and  his  face  and  neck  bloomed  into  deep- 
est purple.  He  wheezed,  and  shook,  and 
choked,  until  we  really  feared  an  apoplectic 
fit.  When,  after  a  while,  he  recovered,  he 
took  the  paper,  and  read  to  Will  the  adver- 
tisement he  bad  prepared,  which  was  some- 
thing like  this :  — 

"  Wines,  and  Liquors  of  all  kinds,  im- 
ported and  for  sale  by  John  Gorman. 

**  The  best  brandies  and  whiskeys  constantly 
on  hand,  in  large  and  small  quantities,  to  suit 
customers,"  &c.,  &c. 

As  he  read  the  document,  Will's  eyes  were 
fixed  up6n  him.  A  stormy  wave  of  emotion 
swept  over  the  boy's  face.  His  eyes  dilated9 
and  a  suspicion  of  tears  made  them  brighler; 
bib  face  flushed,  and  then  grew  pale. 

*'  There,  my  lad,"  said  the  liquor  merchant, 
cmmpting  the  paper,  and  handing  it  to  WHYl, 
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"  vou  can  read  it  now.  C«n*t  read  my  own 
writing  arter  it  gets  cold ;  never  could.  Hand 
ain't  quite  eo  steady  as  it  was  once.  Put  it  in 
big  tjrpe,  Mr.  Editor,  on  one  whole  side  of 
jrour  big  sheet  Twice  three's  six;  twice  six, 
twelve  —  ten  and  two.     Here's  yer  money." 

He  produced  a  bulky  pocket-book,  and 
counted  out  twelve  dollars  for  the  advertise^ 
ment  • 

Will  did  not  take  it.  His  voice  choked  a 
little,  but  he  quickly  roastered  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

**I  thank  you  verykjndly,  Mr.  Gromian,'* 
Will  said,  courteously;  **but  I  don't  think  I 
can  insert  your  advertisement." 

"  O,  yes,  you  can  1  Nothing  easier.  We'll 
nake  it  thirty  dollars  for  the  job.  I  suppose 
twenty-five  would  pay  for  it ;  but  I  like  to  en- 
courage —  young  —  youthful  —  rising  —  a  — 
a  —  genius,  you  know." 

Will  had  never  been  so  tempted  before.  I 
thought  of  him  who  once  said,  **  All  this  will 
I  give  you,"  and  silently  prayed  for  Will. 

He  was  stanch  to  the  core.  However  soft 
and  yielding  his  boyish  sinews,  his  heart  was 
strong  and  manly.  He  seemed  to  grow  taller 
with  the  gentle  dignity  and^  firmnesa  with 
whkh  he  replied,  — 

**  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind,  sir;  but  I-*- 
I  don't  approve  of  the  liquor  business}  and 
•0,  you  see,  I  could  not  conscientiously  adver- 
tise it" 

The  dim  eyes  of  the  merchant  opened  wide 
with  wonder,  and  when  at  last  he  could  not 
but  understand  Will's  unequivocal  language, 
he  was  quite  convulsed  with  mirth  at  this  last, 
most  superb  joke  of  all.  He  declared  that  he 
would  tell  eveiybody  in  Wistarvale.  It  was 
too  good,  altogether  too  funny.  He  muft  tell 
Of  it 

He  tried  all  his  persuasive  power  upon  our 
brave  boy,  but  without  moving  him  from  his 
steadfast  honor,  and  finally  departed,  fully 
convinced  that  Will  would  call  on  him  the 
next  day,  and  revoke  his  decision. 

Will  looked  up,  bewildered,  as  from  a 
troubled  dream.  His  disappointment  wa« 
very  keen;  but  I  think  he  knew  what  it 
meant  when  his  mother  kissed  &lm,  and 
wiped  away  a  tear  IVom  her  eye. 

For  several  days  afterwards  the  printing- 
press  was  untouched. 

The  story  spread  abroad,  however.  Mr. 
Gorman  must  have  fulfilled  his  thieat,  I 
think.  At  any  rate.  In  a  few  weeks  Will  was 
quite  overrun  with  small  orders  from  strangers 
at  Wistarvale,  for  cards,  envelopes,  and  the 
Hke,  as  well  aa  subscriptions  to  the  paper  | 


and,  though  no  such  golden  opportunity  was 
presented  again,  his  smaller  earnings  speedily 
more  than  reached  his  expectations.  He  soon 
paid  for  his  press,  and  has  nearly  made  tip 
the  old  sum  in  his  savings  bank. 

Nobody  laughs  at  Will's  enterprise)  now 
that  it  is  a  success,  and  we  sometimes  think 
that  he  will  one  day  become  a  real  live  editor, 
with  a  full-grown  paper  of  his  own,  that  wili 
be  sure  to  stand  up  for  th^  right,  and  bravely 
denounce  the  wrong. 

At  any  rate,  you  will  agree  with  me  tha^ 
Will  is  a  brave  and  noble  It^Uow,  and  well  de- 
serves all  success. 


BT  ASD  BT. 

BY  MARY  N.  JfRBSCOTT. 

BEFORE  you  can  wink,  before  you  cftn 
think, 
The  frosts  will  all  disappear; 
The  snow-drifts  now  cover  where  on  tiptpe 
will  hover 
The  first  crocus-bud  of  the  year. 

Many  a  rude  bough,  bare  and  ashen-hued  now, 
Touched  by  the  godmother  Spring, 

Will  thrill  through  and  through,  as  happy 
hearts  do. 
And  break  into  blossoming. 

What  a  flutter  of  wings,  of  beautiful  things, 

Waiting  for  storms  to  be  done  I 
What  songs  will  be  sung,  what  magic  be  flung. 

When  Spring-time  her  spell  has  begun ! 

Little  seeds  underground  wait  and  list  for  the 
sound 

Of  wild  water-brooks  a-shouting,  — 
'*  Crocus,  $:ome  out !  maple  buds,  stir  about ! 

Green  grasses,  'tis  time  to  be  sprouting  I " 

Though  the  snow-drifts  pile  high,  by  and  by, 

by  and  by 
They  will  melt  like  dew  in  the  sun ; 
And  snow-drop  and  clover  will  make  haste  to 

discover 
That  winter  is  over  and  done. 


— —  Mahombt  II.,  who  destroyed  the  Ro- 
man Empire  of  the  East  by  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  in  1453,  was  so  devout  a 
Mussulman,  that,  as  often  as  he  conversed 
with  an  infidel,  -^  one  who  did  not  l>eliev9 
in  the  Koran,  —  he  purified  his  face  by  washt 
ing^  V 
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HOW  PHIL  WENT  HUNTDJa. 

BY  SOPHIE  MAY. 

T  TOLD  you  once  how  my  brother  Phil  took 
"■■  care  of  me  on  my  journey  to  Boston ;  and 
now  I  must  tell  you  of  something  else  he  has 
done,  in  this  month  of  August,  A.  D.  X870. 

He  came  home  one  night  with  his  hair 
clipped  close  to  his  skull.  Such  an  object! 
His  head  looked  like  a  dov^brown  foot-ball, 
and  when  I  blew  on  it  you  could  see  the  white 
skin  coming  up  in  rows,  like  goose-flesh. 

"  Why,  Phil,"  said  I,  "  what  in  this  world 
did  possess  you?  You  weren't  a  beauty  be- 
fore, and  now  you're  enough  to  frighten  weak- 
minded  people  out  of  their  wits." 

**  Keep  cool,  Kate ;  keep  cool.  There's  great 
danger  of  heating  the  brain  this  weather.  I'm 
ofl^  hunting  to-morrow;  so  I  thought  I'd  pre- 
pare for  it." 

"  Yes,  and  very  kind  of  you  to  contrive  such 
a  nice  chance  for  the  black  flies  and  mosqui- 
tos !    Won't  they  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"None  of  your  nonsense,  Kate!  A  great 
deal  you  know  about  hunting!  All  I  ask  of 
you  is,  to  see  that  Nancy  and  mother  get  up  a 
tip-top  box  of  provisions.  I  must  go  out  now 
and  dig  for  angle- worms." 

"  First  time  I  ever  heard  of  baiting  moose 
with  angle-worms,"  said  I;  but  Phil  deigned 
no  reply. 

Nancy  was  in  the  kitchen  frying  doughnuts; 
mother  roasting  coflfee,  and  spreading  sand- 
wiches. Mother  asked  if  I  couldn't  help  a  lit- 
tle. So  I  went  over  to  aunt  Jane's,  and  bor- 
rowed a  few  pounds  of  cheese,  mouldy  enough 
to  choke  you ;  but  I  wanted  to  do  something 
for  the  boys.  I  forgot  to  say  Ben  was  going 
too  —  Ben  Pardee.  He  is  twenty-four  years 
old,  and  that  is  the  reason  father  trusts  Phil 
to  go  into  the  woods  with  him.  But  really 
Ben  se^ms  as  young  as  anybody.  He  came  to 
our  house  and  spent  the  night,  and  mother 
was  to  call  them  up  at  three  in  the  morning 
to  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  they  were  to  start  at 
four.  Of  course  she  slept  with  one  eye  open, 
and  had  the  sick  headache  after  it;  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  that,  or,  if  they  did,  what  is 
a  paltry  headache,  let  me  ask,  compared  with 
the  glory  of  shooting  moose  on  the  banks  of 
Moosehead  Lake? 

-  I  was  wakened  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn  by 
the  report  of  a  gun.  Some  of  PhiPs  careless- 
ness. I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
There  in  the  dim  light  stood  the  oddest  figure, 
in  a  pea-bluejacket  (I  mean  blue  /^a-jacket), 
round  cap,  and  brown  over-alls.  It  was  mo- 
tiaolef'.s,  and  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a 


scarecrow  if  it  had  not  been  stationed  in  the 
gravel  path,  where  there  is  no  corn  planted. 
In  a  moment  it  flashed  over  me  that  that  waa 
Ben  Pardee  in  disguise. 

I  thought  I  would  dress,  and  give  the  boys 
the  pleasure  of  my  company  at  breakfast ;  but 
when  I  got  down  stairs  they  had  eaten,  and 
mother  was  doing  up  the  lunch.  Bald-head 
Phil,  <in  a  red  shirt,  with  a  belt  round  his 
waist,  containing  what  I  should  call  a  acalp- 
ing-knife,  was  looking  on. 

*'  Throw  out  that  cheese,  mother,  the  first 
thing  you  do.  Have  you  put  that  frying-pan 
into  the  valise?  Can't  miss  our  flapjacks. 
Two  dippers?  Two  plates?  Cofiee?  Salt? 
Sugar?  Pepper?  Dried  beef?  Condensed 
milk?  Woollen  stockings?  Three  or  four 
herrings?" 

Mother  kept  bowing  her  head,  like  a  Chinese 
mandarin. 

''And  here  are  about  twenty  pounds  of 
hard  tack  in  this  flour-bag;  so,  if  worst  comes 
to  worst,  we  shan't  starve.  But  you'd  better 
believe,  mother,  we  intend  to  feast  like  kings. 
What  Ben  don't  know  about  cooking  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  teach  him.  Buy  flour  and  mo- 
lasses at  Greenville ;  and  hurrah  for  a  pot  of 
beans  baked  in  the  ground  I  Look  here, 
mother;  we're  going  to  bring  home  a  bushel 
of  tcout" 

''Don't,  my  son,"  said  mother,  laughing^. 
"  Half  a  bushel  is  plenty  this  warm  weather." 

"  And  blueberries.  I  give  you  to  under- 
stand you  may  make  up  your  mind  for  a  few 
pies.  No  harm  in  fetching  a  cart-load  of  ber-> 
ries.    Preserve  'em,  you  know." 

"Yes,  Phil,"  said  I.  "Give  yourself  no 
uneasiness.  We'll  make  way  with  all  the  ber- 
ries yomni  bring.    What's  this  bundle  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  suppose,  Kate?  Army  blan« 
kets,  of  course.  Two  apiece,  done  up  in  a 
rubber  blanket  to  keep  off  the  rain*  And  now^ 
good  by.  And  you  and  mother  take  good 
care  of  yourselves." 

"  Keep  the  advice  forj^our  own  use,"  said  I ; 
"  you'll  need  it.  Don't  you  shoot  any  more 
moose  in  our  door-yard ;  and  mind  you  write 
from  Greenville." 

Dear  me,  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  so  lig^htly 
if  I  had  known  what  those  boys  were  goings 
into! 

They  were  determined  to  be  democratic,  and 
their  wagon  was  the  one  we  use  to  get  in  the 
pumpkins  in  the  fall;  and  it  hasn't  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  a  spring.  Ben  put  hia 
beloved  rifle  under  the  seat  They  got  in, 
waved  their  absurd  little  caps,  jerked  up 
Don  Pedfo  (that's   our    plough-horse),     the 
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wsgon  gave  a  few  conTuleiire  epasms,  and  off 
they  started. 

I  kept  thinking  all  the  while  what  cause  we 
had  for  thankfulness  that  nobody  in  the  vil- 
lage was  awake  to  behold  such  a  spectacle. 
Bat  I  forgot  all  about  that  the  moment  they 
bad  rumbled  out  of  hearing,  and  felt  as  lone- 
some as  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  weather  was  desperately  warm.  You 
couldn't  get  your  breath  without  gasping; 
but,  while  I  was  debating  whether  to  clear 
off  the  table  or  go  back  to  bed,  there  came  up 
a  furious  shower.  They  couldn't  have  got 
farther  than  the  <*  Lower  Mills"  before  it 
]k>ured  in  sheets. 

"They'll  turn  back,**  said  I;  "they  won't 
face  such  a  flofid." 

'*  Indeed  they'll  not  turn  back,"  said  moth- 
er; *nhey're  too  much  afraid  of  Kate  Pea- 
body's  tongue  I " 

And  she  proved  to  be  right;  or,  at  any  rate, 
we  did  not  see  them  again* 

No  letter  came  from  Greenville;  but  that 
was  nothing  strange ;  in  fact,  we  should  have 
been  rather  surprised  if  they  had  written. 

They  were  to  stay  a  fortnight,  and  had  been 
gone  just  a  week  when  we  were  suddenly 
wakened  in  the  night  by  a  terrific  noise.  It 
sounded  like  an  unusually  heavy  peal  of  thun- 
der, and  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  exclaiming, 
'^That  must  have  struck  the  house  I"  But 
DO,  the  moon  was  sailing  serenely  across  a 
dear  sky.     What  had  happened  ? 

Father,  Nancy,  and  I  met  on  the  stairs,  every 
one  of  us  with  a  lamp  in  our  hands. 

"  Nancy,-  said  father,  "  go  to  Mrs.  Peabody, 
and  take  her  the  camphor  bottle." 

I  think  I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my 
life;  but  father's  coolness  reassured  me,  and 
I  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

When  we  got  into  the  front  hall,  what  did 
we  see  ?  At  first  J  was  sure  it  was  a  colored 
burglar;  then  I  knew  it  was  a  Sioux  Indian, 
glaring  at  us  and  shaking  a  scalp.  It  turned 
out  to  be  only  Phil.  He  and  Ben  had  got 
home  at  an  unseasonable  hour;  and.  In  their 
anxiety  not  to  disturb  the  house,  Phil  had 
crept  in  at  the  pantry  window,  and  broken  a 
whole  shelf  fuH  of  dishes,  besides  setting  his 
cap  into  a  pan  of  cream,  and  cutting  his  nose 
against  a  piece  of  goblet  He  did  look  so 
bloody  and  forlorn,  that  I  sat  on  a  stair  and 
laughed  till  I  cried. 

**  *  Why,'  Philip,  *  are  you  come  so  soon  f 
Where  are  your  berries,  child? '  " 

"  None  of  your  joking.  Miss  Kate,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  back  parlor;  and  in  walked  Ben 
Pardee,  tanned  two  shades  darker  than  Phil. 


**Are  the  moose  all  dead?"  said  father* 
**And  where  is  your  horse?" 

**  We  thought  we  wouldn't  bring  Don  Pedro 
into  the  house,  sir ;  we  preferred  to  come  quiet:* 
ly,"  replied  Phil,  forcing  a  smile.  *'  That  is  to 
say,"  put  in  Ben,  **  the  horse  is  in  the  stable. 
And  as  for  the  berries  you  inquired  for,  Miss 
Kate,  they  were  so  wild  we  couldn't  get  any- 
where near  them.  Fact  Hope  you  won't  be 
disappointed." 

'*  O,  no;  not  if  you  have  brought  the  trout 
you  promised." 

*«  As  for  those  trout  —  "  began  Ben,  as  meek 
as  Tom  Pinch. 

*<The  least  said  about  trout  the  better," 
broke  in  Phil ;  and  then  the  two  tawny  people 
lotted  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Shall 
we  tell  ?    Which  better  speak  first  ?  " 

*'  I  see  you've  met  with  some  sort  of  adven- 
ture,** said  father.  '*  We'll  hear  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. Go  to  bed  now,  and  don't  get  up  till  you 
are  called." 

They  went  without  any  more  urging. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  noother,  when  we  met 
at  the  breakfast  table,  —  *Ms  it  possible  that 
white  people  can  look  so  much  like  bronze 
images?    It  must  be  some  kind  of  a  wash?" 

'<A11  climate,"  replied  Phil;  and  I  will  let 
him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

**  Got  to  Greenville  wet  as  musk-rats.  Had 
to  dry  our  clothes  all  the  evening.  Went  to 
find  a  g^ide.  Lives  in  a  hut  as  big  as  this 
room.  Indian.  More'n  a  dozen  sleep  in  a 
row  on  the  floor.  Wife's  dead.  He  was  four- 
teen when  he  was  married ;  so  was  squaw." 

**  I  hardly  see  what  his  squaw  has  to  do  with 
the  story." 

'*  Look  out,  Kate,  or  I'll  tell  about  his  fa* 
ther.  He  lives  at  Chesuncook;  he's  a  hun- 
dred and  nine  years  old.  Ought  to  see  his 
wrinkles  I " 

"I  don't  feel  the  least  interest  in  his  wrin- 
kles, Phil  Peabody." 

**  Well,  our  guide  asks  three  dollars  and  a 
half  a  day  for  guiding;  gets  six  for  driving 
logs  on  the  Penobscot.  Said  he'd  go.  We 
started  from  Greenville  next  morning  at  half- 
past  seven,  in  steamer  *  Day  Dream.'  Got  to 
the  head  of  Sugar  Island.  There  we  left  the 
steamboat;  took  a  couple  of  canoes,  paddled 
over  to  Spencer  Bay,  twelve  miles.  Got  there 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Guide 
built  us  a  hut  of  spruce  bark.  Gay-looking 
place.  Wish  you  could  have  seen  it.  Slept 
on  floor,  army  blankets  over  us. 

*'  Next  morning  the  Indian  left,  but  let  ua 
take  a  birch  canoe  to  Spencer  Pond.  We 
were  loaded   down  heavily  with  proviaiona 
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and  things.  Tell  jou  what,  birch  canoes  are 
about  as  seaworthj  as  paper.  We  just  tore 
auits  on  the  rocks.  Water  was  low,  you  see ; 
rcKks  sticking  up  like  sharks." 

*'  Whj,  Phil,  didn't  the  water  leak  in  ?  " 
.  *'  Slightly,  Kate.  If  we  hadn't  known  how 
to  swim,  reckon  you  wouldn't  have  been  both- 
ered with  a  brother  much  longer  I  Trouble 
was»  the  pond  hadn't  anjr  bottom ;  mud  down 
to  China.  We  floundered  round  there  — how 
long  was  it,  Ben  ?  " 

**  Four  hours,  or  so." 

.  "  Yes,  my  watch  stopped  at  the  first  plunge, 
and  that  was  half  past  twelve,  and  'twas  all  of 
fbur  by  the  sun  when  wt  Ismded  on  the  other 
side." 

''*  O,  my  son,  my  aon>  what  a  narrow  es- 
cape I " 

**  Looked  anything  but  narrow  to  us,  moth- 
er—  a  pretty  wide  stretch,  for  we  were- just 
aiioat  in  the  middle  of  the  pond.  I  thought, 
'  What  if  Ben  should  have  a  touch  of  cramp?' 
It  did  look  rather  pokerish  for  a  while ;  but  we 
were  determined  not  to  give  np  the  ship»  We 
togged  it  —  the  canoe,  I  mean  ^-  every  step  of 
the  way.  Lost  most  everything  else.  Ben's 
rtfie  is  sinking  yet;  they'll  hearfromi  that  over 
in  Pekin." 

*'  You  lost  that  pepper  and  salt?  "  said  I,  all 
of  a  shudder,  but  trying  to  laugh. 

**  Yes ;  stirred  'em  into  the  pond  for  season- 
ing, Kate.  Frying*-pan  went;  but  'twas  good 
riddance,  for  what  can  you  do  with  a  frying- 
pan  with  nothing  to  fry?  No  flour,  no  butter, 
no  fish,  —  for  the  fish-hooks  took  French  leave. 
No  small  game,  **  for  ammunition  was  gone, 
and  we  couldn't  shoot.  There  we  were,  as 
hungry  as  wolves.  Planted  all  the  beans  at 
the  bottom,  put  the  pork  in  soak;  hadn't  a 
plaguy  thing  left,  as  true  aa  you  live,,  but  that 
bag  of  hard  tack,  and  our  blankets.** 

''You  poor  dear  souls;  but  weren't  you  cold 
after  such  a  long  bath  ?  " 

Phil  answered  by  whistling  like  the  east 
wind  through  a  keyhole.  "  Matches  were 
wet,  mother;  blankets  too:  took  two  days 
and  nights  to  dry  'em." 

*' Why  didn't  you  go  to  a  farm-house^  and 
make  yourselves  comfortable?" 

*'  Several  reasons,  Kate.  First  and  foremost, 
there  wasn't  a  house  within  fifty  miles.  We 
Hved  on  hard  tack  —  soft  enough  —  wasn't  it, 
Ben  ?   Soaked  four  hours,  you  know." 

**That  was  a  severe  joke/'  said  father. 
'*  How  did  you  asrase  yourselves?  Uow  long 
did  yon  stay?" 

"  We  amused  ourselves  peeling  bark,  telling 
•ttnandmnia^  and  sleeping.    Hud  i»  stajr  till  a 


boat  came,  and  that  was  ibur  days.  Then 
some  Boston  fellows  returned  from  a  trip  up 
the  pond,  and  took  us  in  their  boat  back  to 
Greenville." 

'*  Weren't  you  thankful  to  see  them  ?  And 
then  you  went  to  a  hotel,  and  had  a  decent 
supper?" 

**  No,  Kate.  We  had  to  take  civilisation  by 
degrees.  We  bought  some  more  flour,  mo- 
lasses, and  all  the  fixings,  and  the  whole  lot 
of  us  went  off  by  ourselves,  and  fried  flap- 
jacks, Boston  chaps  and  all.  Tell  you  what, 
now,  they  tasted  good!  We  camped  out 
again.  Plies  bit  like  sixty ; "  Phil  rubbed  his 
bald  head;  '*and  about  that  tinie  we  con- 
cluded we*d  better  come  home." 

'*  The  best  thing  you  could  have  done,"  said 
I ;  and  diere  i  stopped. 

I  was  thinking  how  we  had  been  making 
preserves  the  day  before  yesterday  —  mother 
and  I  —  as  coolly  as  we  could  over  a  hot 
stove :  and  there  were  those  dear  boys  strug- 
gling for  their  llvest  and  we  never  dreamed  it! 

I  had  fiily  jokes  to  offer,  about  the  moosCt 
the  trout,  and  the  blueberries ;  but,  somehow, 
the  thought  of  the  danger  they'd  been  in 
sealed  my  lips,  and  I  hadn't  a  word  to  say. 


A  Doo  Story.  —  A  story  is  told  of  a  fine 
Newfoundland  dog,  whose  head  was  quite 
turned  with  flattery.  It  appears  that  he  had 
several  times  been  instrumental  in  saving 
persons  from  drowning,  for  which  he  was  so 
caressed  and  flattered,  that  he  conceived  a 
perfect  mania  for  such  works  of  humanity. 
Day  after  day  he  might  be  seen  anxiously 
visiting  every  brook  and  pond  near  his  mas- 
ter's residence,  until  at  last  he  became  dis- 
gusted at  the  pertinacity  with  which  people 
kept  out  of  the  water*  His  ingenious  brain  at 
length  hit  upon  an  expedient*  Whenever  he 
saw  a  child  upon  the  brink  of  the  water,  he 
would  watch  his  chance,  leap  upon  him,  and 
push  him  in,  then  gallantly  rush  to  the  rescue. 
There  was  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  only 
motive  the  dog  had  for  pushing  him  into  the 
water  was  the  pleasure  of  pulling  him  out. 
He  carried  this  sport  so  far  that  parents  were 
much  alarmed  for  their  children's  safety,  and 
the  poor  brute's  life  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
eccentricity. 

--•—  The  potato  was  originally  found  in 
North  America.  A  Frenchnuui,  called  Par- 
mentier,  first  cultivated  and  improved  it.  To- 
matoes came  from  Mexico,  and  spinach  from 
the  north  of  Asia. 
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"TJAVING  deicribcd  our  wa/oF  playing  tol- 
■'--■■  dier  in  thejanuarjr  numberof  thi*  Maga- 
xine.  let  d*  explain  another  aiBuacaient.  from 
which  wc  derived  an  infinite  amount  of  fun; 
and  that  wa«  "  plajinf  fira." 

There  it  no  event  the  citjr  bo;  take*  ntore 
delight  in  than  the  firea  that  occur  in  hit 
tteighborhood.  Who  does  not  reinember  the 
abaorbing;  intereit  we  took  in  the  "  Fire  "  from 
tbe  iocipient  aiarra  to  the  ringing  of  the  beila, 
and  wild  dash  of  engines  through  the  tireet? 
Such  excitement  I  No  reaiiiation  of  the  Ion 
of  property,  the  mifery  of  the  unfortunate 
•uffi:rcrs;  pcrfectlj  oblivious  to  all  of  theae 
aOendanl*  of  every  fir;  uothing  debarred  a 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  tight;  and  for  one, 
I  out  aay,  that  it  waa  an  awAil  ditappoinlment 
if  tbe  Are  wa«  extinguished  too  promptly. 
Now,  ea  I  ait  at  work,  quite  Indirerent  to  the 
fire  alam.  I  can  tcarcely  reaKie  that  an  en- 
joyment so  aupreme,  when  a  boy,  ha*  faded 
with  the  iew  short  years  that  have  passed 
•inoe  then.  Nowadays,  however,  with  the 
powetfiil  •teamera  and  electric  fire-alarm,  the 
excitement  i*  all  gone ;  and,  it  nugtit  be  added, 


the  universal  custom  of  fire  ini 
taken  away  most  of  the  misery  accompanying 
such  disa«ters.  A  few  inechanjcai  taps  oi  tha 
bell,  a  rattling  stampede  of  the  eteamers,  and  a 
flood  of  water  poured  on  without  stint,  mercy, 
or  fatigue,  and  the  fire  is  extinguiahed.  As  we 
remember  it  yfara  ago,  the  whole  city  was  m 
sn  uproar,  —  the  rapid  and  discord  ant  clang- 
ing of  every  church  bell,  everybody  yelling 
tire,  —  and  it  was  such  a  liberty  to  gather  up 
a  tremendous  breath,  and  yell  the  forbidden 
word  tool  The  race  of  rival  lire  companies, 
the  contests  at  the  fire,  where  one  eagiae 
played  into  another,  and  either  "  washed  "  or 
was  "  sucked  "  by  its  opponent.  And,  as  the 
firemen  bent  to  their  work,  the  inevitable 
chorus  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  vigorous  male 
es  chimed  in  with  the  time-keeping  thud 
of  the  brakes,  and  mingled  strangely  with  tbe- 
crackling  of  tbe  fire,  the  crash  of  chimneys  or 
falling  beams,  the  about!  of  the  officers,  and 
the  many  strange  murmurs  of  the  crowd 
around.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  songs 
were  generally  those  sung  bj  sailort,  and  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  had  reference  to  the  surrounding*. 
The  country  boj  is  fortunately  denied  the 
frequent  cDJoyment  of  these  pleasures,  though 
where  a  vlUage  possetsei  a  hand  engine,  we 
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Side  Tiew  of  engine.  A,  asr^hamber.  Z>  ■turning  hole  to  vriiich  the  leading  hose  is  attadied.  CC,  cytinderak 
yyyy,  leather  valves  PX,  piston-rod.  KC,  vacuum-chamber,  dotted.  5W,  suction-hose,  dotted  The  parts  shaded 
£20999^  Rpresent  lead.  The  parts  with  cross  shading  represent  the  wooden  ends  of  the  air<hamber  and  cylinders.  The 
arrows  at  the  ends  of  the  brake  show  the  direction  they  are  going;  and  the  other  arrows  show  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  is  going. 


have  no  doubt  that  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  is 
hailed  with  unfeigned  delight. 

The  gratification  that  boys  deriye  from  their 
sports,  where  they  are  in  Imitation  of  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  their  parents,  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  resemblance  these  sports  bear 
to  the  reality.  Thus,  playing  shop  has  been 
one  of  the  happiest  amusements  of  childhood, 
for  in  this  sport  the  imitation  is  perfect.  Pins, 
needles,  and  old  nails,  the  currency  of  those 
days,  had  as  clear  a  money  value  as  the  solid 
coin  of  their  fathers,  and  were  a  great  deal 
more  genuine  than  the  filthy  money  of  to-day. 

It  makes  one  feel  old  to  consider  that  many 
of  our  strapping,  grown-up  boys  have  no 
recollection  of  silver  coin  as  currency.  But 
let  us  describe  how  we  played  fire,  though 
poasibly  many  a  parent  will  object  to  such 
sport  for  their  boys  as  dangerous,  though  they 
will  allow  them  to  slide  down  hill  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  breaking  their  heads,  oppose 
no  restraint  to  their  venturing  on  ice,  though 
the  papers  are  full  of  drowning  accidents  from 
this  cause  alone.  In  fact,  sliding,  bathing, 
skating,  or  sailing,  is  accompanied  with  far 
more  danger  than  the  sport  we  are  to  de- 
scribe. 

In  playing  fire,  we  first  made  our  house  to 
bum.    This  was  generally  made  from  a  wood- 


en box,  or  large  pasteboard  one.  A  two-story 
house  was  made  of  it,  with  windows  cut  in  the 
side,  a  sign  painted  to  suit  our  fancy,  and  hung 
over  the  door.  The  lower  floor  was  filled  with 
shavings  and  chips,  and  the  upper  floor  was 
filled  with  little  bundles  and  bales  of  goods, 
pill-boxes,  and  toys,  and  as  near  an  imitation 
as  possible  was  made  of  what  the  interior  of 
a  store  might  contain.  With  us  the  fire  took 
place  in  a  spare  room  that  was  used  as  a  wash- 
room. It  had  a  brick  hearth,  and  draught  not 
sufiicient  to  remove  one  tenth  part  of  the 
smoke  made  by  the  fire.  Better  still,  how- 
ever, was  the  yard,  where  the  smoke  caused 
no  annoyance.  Various  contrivances  were 
made  by  which  we  could  imitate  the  streams 
of  the  fire  engines.  Our  first  method  con- 
sisted in  using  a  long  quill,  stopping  one  end 
with  a  little  plug  of  wood,  and  with  a  pin 
drilling  a  little  hole  in  the  side  of  the  quill.  A 
fine  stream  was  then  produced,  by  blowing 
water  through  the  quill  from  the  mouth. 
Having  got  the  house  ready,  it  was  set  on 
fire,  and  allowed  to  get  well  under  way  before 
the  alarm  was  sounded.  A  bell  was  rung,  fire 
was  shouted,  and  we  boys  hastened  to  the 
burning  building.  Our  reservoirs  were  handy, 
in  the  shape  of  dippers  of  water;  and,  filling 
our    mouths  With   the  water,  we  forced  or 
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$quirUd  the  fine  ttreams  through,  our  quills 
into  the  windows,  and  over  the  building. 

The  smoke  blinded  our  ejes,  and  our  fingers 
now  and  then  got  scorched  in  efforts  to  save 
the  goods  within;  for  we  had  long  hooks,  in 
imitation  of  the  hook  and  ladder  companies, 
only  we  used  them  to  pull  out  the  goods  with- 
in the  building,  as  well  as  to  pull  the  building 
down  when  it  was  nearly  burned.  With  these 
hooks  we  would  reach  into  the  windows  and 
haul  out  the  tiny  bales  of  cloth,  little  boxes, 
and  the  various  articles  we  had  previously 
placed  there.  Little  strings  with  loops  were 
tied  to  the  bundles,  so  we  could  more  readily 
handle  them. 

These  struggles  with  the  burning  building 
would  often  last  an  hour  or  more,  filled  with 
excitement  and  fun  of  the  best  kind.  Some- 
times our  building  burnt  down  in  spite  of  all 
we  could  do.  Not  unfrequently  we  got  into  a 
boisterous  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  frantic  at- 
tempts to  retain  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  keep 
from  laughing  at  the  same  time,  made  us  laugh 
all  the  harder,  as  attempt  after  attempt  was 
made  to  extinguish  the  fire« 

My  companion  in  these  sports  soon  tired  of 
converting  his  mouth  into  a  fire  engine,  and 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  making  a  gen- 
uine fire  engine,  and  succeeded  so  well  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  he  had  made 
nearly  a  dozen  little  fire  engines,  all  painted, 
and  running  on  wheels,  with  little  hose  car- 
riages, carrying  three  or  four  feet  of  hose. 
The  engines  worked  so  well  that  a  fine  stream 
could  be  thrown  by  them  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  in  which  we  enjoyed  our  fun.  The  full 
realization  of  our  sport  was  now  attained. 
Our  engines  were  placed  in  little  houses  made 
to  receive  them ;  and,  on  the  alarm  of  fire,  we 
would  trundle  them  rapidly  across  the  floor, 
attach  our  hose,  and,  filling  the  engine  with 
water,  play  a  veritable  stream  upon  the  flames. 
With  the  understanding  that  our  boy  read- 
ers have  played  with  the  common  syringe> 
and  know  all  about  its  construction,  and  why 
it  sucks  up  the  water,  we  will  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  our  fire  engines 
were  made ;  though  by  studying  carefully  the 
explanation  of  the  engravings,  much  more 
will  be  learned  about  it  than  can  be  given  by 
any  description.  A  box  was  first  made  to  re- 
ceive the  works.  The  bottom  was  not  put  in 
till  the  works  were  fastened  to  it.  The  cylin- 
ders and  air-chamber  were  made  of  lead  pipe, 
of  the  proportions  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  lead  pipe  for  the  air-chamber  was  twice 
Uie  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  and  rested  on 
its  side,  ^ith  the  open  ends  plugged  with 


\  wood,  in  which  a  hole  had 
been    bored,    and    a    little 
\  leather  valve  fitted  like  this. 
A  hole  was    made  in  the 
side    of    the    air-chamber, 
connected  with  a  tube,  out 
of    which    the    water   was 
forced.   The  cylinders  stood 
upright,   of  course,    their    bottoms    plugged 
with    wood    in    the   same   way,   and   having 
a   little  leather  valve  covering  the  hole,   as 
shown  in  the  engraving  (end  of  air-chamber, 
and  valve).      We  used  to  get  soft  leather, 
and  fasten  it  over  the  hole  with  a  small  tack. 
The  little  tubes  connecting  the  cylinders  with 
the  air-chamber  were  made  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned brass  pen-holder,  or  of  large  quills,  or 
of  any  little  tube  we  could  find  to  answer  the 
purpose.    The  cylinders  and  air-chamber  were 
then  connected  together,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving.   All  the  joints  were  thoroughly  put- 
tied and  painted;  little  holes  were  made  in 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cylinders,  and   tacks 
were  driven  through  these  to  hold  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box.    The  bottom  was  then 
carefully    secured    to    the 
box,  and  putty  and  paint 
again  liberally  used  to  stop 
all   the  cracks.    The   box 
had  a  top  like  this,   and 
holes  were  cut  so  that  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders  would 
fit    into   them.     This  top 
kept  the  cylinders  firmly 
in  place.  The  pistons  were 
made  of  wood,  with  a  lit- 
tle groove  around  them,  so  that  a  string  might 
be  tightly  wound  to  make  the  piston  fit  the 
cylinder  closely.     The  piston-rods  were  made 
of  stout  wire.    The  bottoms  of  the  cylinders 
were  notched  like  this,  so  the  water 
could  be  sucked  in  from  the  box ;  and 
most  of  the  engines  at  first  were  made 
in  this  way;  but  after  a  while  it  be- 
came such   a  bother  to  fill   the  box 
with  water  every  time  it  was  pumped 
out,  that  my  companion  devised  a  waj' 
by  which  the  engines  could  suck  water  from 
a  little  well  in  the  ground,  just  like  the  big  en- 
gines.   Another  chamber  was  made,  called  the 
vacuum-chamber.    This  was  made  of  wood, 
and  fastened   to   the  bottom  of  the  engine; 
holes  were  first  bored  through  the  bottom  of 
the  engine,  and  thus  the  cylinders  communi- 
cated with  the  vacuum-chamber.     When  the 
engine  was  made  in  this  way,  the  notches  were 
not  cut  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cylinders,  as  first 
described.    A  hole  was  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
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vacuujn-chstTRber,  to  which  »  stiff  tube  wm 
at^ched,  and  through  which  the  water  waa  to 
be  sucked.  When  the  brakes  were  moved,  and 
the  piRton  drawn  up  in  the  cylinder,  the  water 
was  first  sucked  into  the  vacuum*chamber, 
then  into  the  cylinder.  The  water  in  the  air- 
chamber  was  prevetiled  from  going  back  into 
the  cylinder  by  the  little  valve.  Now,  when  the 
piston  was  moved  down,  the  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cyViiidct  ^^ould  shut,  and  the  water 
would  be  forced  ihto  the  air-chamber,  and 
from  there  out  of  the  tube  marked  L. 

The  boys  must  study  the  engravings  very 
carefully,  and  they  wi^  learn  much  more  by 
them  than  by  any  description  x  ttnd  if  they  do 
not  understand  them  at  first,  let  them  use 
half  the  time  and  patien'ee  they  spend  over 
the  puzzles  in  the  end  of  the  Magazine,  and 
they  will  surely  understand  all  about  it. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  making  hose, 
but  found  the  oilly  way  was  to  get  a  «trip  of 
leather  and  sew  it  tightfy,  connecting  the  dif- 
fereAt  lengths  of  hose  together  by  quills.  The 
size  of  the  stream  was  regulated  by  pinching 
the  end  of  the  hose;  and  in  this  way  we  could 
play  a  very  fine  stream  or  a  very  large  one. 
Oar  wells  were  mj^de  in  the  yard  by  taking  a 
lozengerbpx^  stopping  u]^  all  the  seams  with 
putty,  and  then  tutting  a  small  square  hole 
through  the  cover,  to  which  we  fitted  a  little 
lid.  Hiis  we  woald  bury  in  the  ground,  and 
conceal-  it  above  with  dirt  patted  down,  leav- 
ing only  the  little  lid  exposed.  We  would  fill 
the  box  with  Water  from  a  pitcher ;  and  then, 
when  we  had  a  fire  in  the  yard,  we  would  run 
the  engine  to  it,  and  pump  all  the  water  ottt 
of  it  on  to  the  fire. 

It  required  considerable  patience  to  build 
these  little  engines,  though  it  wns  not  so  diffi- 
cult but  that  several  boys  In  the  neighbor- 
hood were  able  to  muke  them ;  only  somehow 
they  never  looked  as  neat  or  nicely  propor^ 
tloned  a^  those  made  by  my  companion* 


■■•  An  enormous  amount  of  glue  is  used 
yearly  in  our  country,  and  we  manufacture 
annually  on  an  averafge  over  seven  million 
pounds,  besides  what  we  import  Glue  is 
made  from  the  waste  of  hides  and  skins  used 
by  tariners. 

Labor  is  nobly  born,  prayer  is  heav- 
enly. Labor  has  a  place  near  the  throne, 
but  prayer  touches  the  golden  sceptre. 

Nbvbr  neglect  a  duty;  if  the  common 

actions  of  life  are  performed  vrith  a  cheerful 
^irit,  you  are  daily  serving  your  God* 


THE  MILE'-OAir  VF  STMSBOM. 

[SBB  ruix-PAas  norcms.] 

AT  the  time  when  the  Prussians  had  begun 
to  surroand  the  city  o£  Strasburg,  before 
the  towns^people  weseforbidden  to  pass  to  and 
from  the  city,  a  French  geatleman  of  the  name 
of  Despard  had  been  shut  upin  tbe  city  with  his 
little  girl  Marie.  Their  own  home  was  on.  the 
coast  of  Brittany ;  but  his  buainees  ^?  for  he 
was  a  large  exporter  of  leather  and  carpets  — 
had  brought  him  to  Strasburg. 

Like  tposit  Franch  folks,  he  had  thought  the 
great  amny  had.  ixnXy  to. make  a  military  holi- 
day of  its  march  to  Berlin ;  but  he  found  his 
mistake.  He  faad'tw!0,diffioiiUies,  therefore,  to 
encounter:  first,  to  escaipe  from  the  French 
garrison,  who  were  exceedingly  Jealous  of  any 
able-bodied  man  leaving  the  city,  and,  sec^ 
ondly,  to  pass  through  the  Frus$ian  sentries. 

Every  day  made  their  position  worse.  The 
Prussian  batteries  had  opened  Gft  on  the  forts* 
and  though  thus  far  they  tried  to  spare  the 
town,  yet  a  shell  every  now  and  then  would 
scream  through  the  air»  and  falling  into  the 
opien  streets,  scatter  desolation  around*  So 
M.  Despard,  having  found  a  deserted  cellar* 
carried  the  Uttie  Marie  t^bere  one  dark  night, 
and,  by  degrees,  stored  away  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  cahdlesj  and  so  on»  Day  by  day 
they  said  their  prayecs'eamesUy  —  day  by  day 
they  talked  of  the  dear  wiih  ajad  mother  far 
away  in  the  little  fishing  village  on  the  coast, 
from  whom  no  letters  now  came. 

M.  Despard  thought  over  every  plan,  and  at 
last  determined  on  a  bold  project.  One  dark 
evening  he  returned  with  a  stranger.  Marie 
almost  cried  out  in  terror^  till,  when  the  candle 
was  lighted,  she  saw  a  stout  peasant  woman, 
with  a  strange  sort  of  huge  white  linen  bow 
tied  on  the  top  of  her  head.  Marie  opened 
her  eyes  as  the  conntrywoaoan  put  down  an 
enormous  milk-can^  -—  a  perfect  giaat  in  its 
way,  -^  polished  like,  silver^  with  a  brasf  tap 
and  jaunty-looking  lid,  a^ad  two  polished  han- 
dles, and  standing  about  four  feet  high,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter*  Then,  hurried- 
ly, the  father  explained  that  he  had  bought 
tiiis  milk-can,  and  to  what  use  he  was  to  put 
it.  He  had  bought  it  of  the  good  Ursule,  and 
Marie  was  to  get  into  it  sotA^  day,  and  be  car- 
ried out  past  the  French  and  Prussian  lines, 
and  see  her  dear  mother  and  home  once  more, 
and  pick  up  shells  upon  tbe  beach,  and  see 
the  goats  and  the  old  brindled  cow. 

So,  with  great  care,  M.  Despard  took  off  the 
lid  of  the  monster  milk-can,  and  slowly  drew 
forth  a  suit  of  peasant^rwoman's  clothes  —  cap 
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find  gown,  and  wooden  shoes,  and  flour  to 
make  his  hair  gray.  And  Ursule  laughed,  in 
a  quiet  way,  and  told  Marie  to  be  a  brave  lit- 
tle girl,  and  not  to  mind  the  milk-can  for  an 
hour.  So  she  bade  father  and  child  good  by, 
with  many  tears  on  Marie's  part,  and  prom- 
ised that  in  a  week's  time  she  would  come, 
and,  bringing  her  donkey-cart,  take  Marie  and 
her  father  safe  through  the  sentries.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  after  that  date  no 
country  people  could  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
city. 

When  they  were  left  alone,  M.  Despard 
talked  to  his  little  girl,  but  could  not  comfort 
her.  O,  that  terrible  milk-can !  It  was  so  cold 
and  slippery,  and  she  should  be  suffocated  I 
Her  father  must  not  ask  her  —  she  should  die ! 
*«  Very  well,  Marie,"  he  said,  *'  we  will  die  to- 
gether. But  I  thought  my  little  girl  loved  her 
dear  mother  and  the  old  home."  And  Marie 
wept  much  and  said  little ;  and,  after  saying 
their  prayers,  father  and  child  fell  fast  asleep. 

Next  morning  the  gray  dawn  stole  through 
the  cellar  window,  and  again  came  the  roar  of 
the  heavy  guns,  the  growl  of  the  cannon,  the 
shriek  of  the  enormous  shells.  So,  after  break- 
fast, they  looked  at  the  milk-can  again,  and 
Marie  thought  she  would  try  it;  and  her  fa- 
ther took  out  his  watch,  and  challenged  her, 
playfully,  to  stay  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
for  Ursule  had  declared  that  an  hour  would  be 
long  enough  to  escape  in  the  milk-can.  And 
9o  the  little  girl,  looking  at  her  father's  pale 
face,  and  thinking  of  the  village  on  the  coast, 
and  her  dear  mother,  grew  braver  day  by  day, 
till  she  was  able  to  stay  the  whole  hour  in  the 
milk-can.  Herkind  father  had  bored  holes  here 
and  there,  and  got  her  some  thread  to  net,  so 
that  her  fingers  might  be  employed.  There 
was  also  arranged  a  little  soft  seat  at  the  bot- 
tom. And  so  they  anxiously  waited  Ursule's 
arrival. 

When  she  came,  Marie,  who  was  just  six 
years  old,  was  in  great  delight ;  for  M.  Des- 
pard had  dressed  himself,  while  the  child  slept, 
in  the  peasant-woman's  costume.  There  he 
was,  pale,  and  gray-haired,  and  thin,  with 
thick  wooden  shoes  on;  he  had  shaved  off 
his  mustache  and  whiskers.  Ursule  leane(l 
against  the  wall  and  laughed  so  heartily,  her 
black  eyes  dancing  with  fun,  and  her  white 
teeth  gleaming,  that  Marie  skipped  into  the 
milk-can.  In  a  moment,  the  father  and  Ursule, 
having  blown  out  the  light,  crept  up  the  dark 
stairs,  while  high  above  them  burst  a  shell. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  milk-can  was 
placed  in  the  cart,  and  Ursule  urged  on  her 
donkey,   M.    Despard    walking  by  her  side. 


They  reached  the  gate ;  a  mere  boy,  a  con« 
script,  is  on  guard,  who  challenges  sleepilyt 
and  g^ves  the  can  a  tap  with  his  hand.  '*  Pass, 
empty  milk-can  I  "  he  said,  in  French. 

Marie  nearly  screamed  out,  but,  by  a  strong 
effort,  restrained  herself.  And  so,  down  the 
causeway,  over  the  drawbridge,  and  out  on 
the  road  that  led  from  the  fort,  the  donkey 
struggled  along  against  wind  and  rain.  Poor 
Marie  felt  almost  seasick  with  the  jolting;  and 
M.  Despard  steadied  the  milk-can  as  much  as 
he  could,  whispering  that  they  were  nearly 
safe.  They  were  close  upon  the  Prussian 
line. 

The  glare  of  a  bivouac  fire  shone  on  the 
spiked  helmets  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr. 
An  Uhlan  sat,  lanoe  in  hand,  upon  his  poor 
horse,  shrivelled  up  by  the  wind  and  rain. 
Guttural  sounds  of  jolly  laughter  came  from 
the  group  of  officers  and  men  puffing  huge 
clouds  of  smoke  from  their  long  pipes ;  and, 
as  the  two  peasant  women  and  the  milk-can 
approached,  the  laughter  grew  louder  and 
longer.  An  officer  said  something,  and  one 
of  the  soldiers  stepped  forward  and  gave  the 
milk-can  a  ringing  blow  with  the  but-end  of 
his  musket.  This  was  too  much  for  Marie, 
and  she  gave  a  scream  of  terror. 

The  group  was  astonished.  One  of  the 
great  bearded  soldiers  advanced,  took  off  the 
cover,  and  then,  calling  an  officer,  pointed  out 
the  poor  little  girl  fainting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  can.  M.  Despard  was  in  an  agony,  yet  he 
restrained  himself.  He  was  ready  to  fight  a 
thousand  soldiers  for  his  child.  But,  to  his 
surprise,  the  great  bearded  giant  took  up  the 
little  Marie  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  might. 

**  What  a  milk-can !  '*  shouted  the  soldiers. 
The  officera  smiled ;  Ursule  showed  her  white 
teeth;  so  merry  were  they  all,  that  Marie 
could  not  realize  what  had  happened.  She 
sprang  to  her  father. 

**  O,  father,  take  me  awayl  ** 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  deep  bass  voices. 
'*  Herr  Papa  in  petticoats  I  *' 

However,  when  M.  Despard  had  told  his 
story,  after  communicating  with  the  general, 
father  and  child  were  passed  through  the  lines 
by  the  brave  Prussians,  and  reached  home 
after  some  days. 

The  wind  and  waves  roared.  No  mother 
sat  at  home,  and  they  entered  the  village;  all 
was  still,  no  light  in  the  casement.  The  clock 
struck  ten.  They  went  to  the  good  clergy- 
man's home,  who,  with  upturned  eyes  and 
hands,  welcomed  them.  Marie  should  stay 
by  the  fire,  if  M.  Despard  would  go  up  to  the 
little  church  on  the  hill.    There,  if  anywhere. 
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his  wife  would  be.     So  he  went  up  the  moun- 

Through  the  mist  shone  the  little  church. 
Within  he  saw  kneeling  worthippers.  Yes, 
there  in  the  corner,  with  a  tear-suined  face. 
was  his  own  loved  wire.  How  grandly  came 
&ie  Btorm  psalm  from  the  sea!  "Lord,  have 
mere/  on  us  I "  rang  from  the  choir. 

He  had  heard  that  sudden  joy  may  kill.  He 
Btoo8  behind  a  buttress  and  plucked  a  neigh- 
bor's sleeve — a  croa»  old  man.  "Let  me 
alone  I"  he  snarled.  He  touched  another, 
who  recognized  him,  and  went  in  and  pre- 
pared the  wife  and  mother.  He  could  see  the  ' 
sudden  gleam,  the  hurried  upward  glance.  In 
a  moment  they  were  in  each  other's  arms. 

In  another  half  hour  all  three  were  kneel- 
ing in  the  good  pastor's  study  in  devout  thank- 
fulness; and  that  day  was  kept  by  the  whole 
family  as  a  Thanksgiving  day.  in  the  little 
church  over  the  sea.  on  the  Breton  coast. 

The  milk-can  is  the  pride  of  their  drawing- 
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ALTHOUGH  the  beaver  is  a  wonderful  lit- 
tle builder,  the  termites,  BometimcB  called 
"white  ants,"  are  more  artistic  architects,  and 
produce  an  edifice  more  picturesque  and  orna- 
mental, as  well  BB  murfi  larger  nnd  more  im- 
posing. These  insects  are  not  properly  ants, 
though  in  their  habits  they  closely  resemble 
them,  and  are  seldom  found  except  within  the 
tropics.  A  portion  of  them  are  provided  with 
wings,  though  they  use  them  only  once.  Like 
the  ants,  they  are  very  industrious,  and  achieve 
the  most  astonishing  result*  by  their  labors, 
so  ingenious  as  to  seem  more  like  the  work  of 
intellect  than  mere  instinct. 

Like  the  bees  they  are  divided  into  three 
classes  —  males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  work- 
ers.   Theylive  together  in  communitiei,  which 
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They  are  exceedingly  destr\ictive  to 
wood-work,  and  arc  a  pest  to  mankind,  though 
they  have  their  uses  In  the  economy  of  nature, 
one  of  which  n  to  serve  as  food  for  birds, 
reptiles,  and  other  ants.  The  most  notable 
species  it  the  /ermea  belUcBsus,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  destnictive  of  its  kind. 
These  insects  are  aleo  the  most  distinguished 
as  builders,  and  sometimes  erect  houses  six- 
teen or  seventeen  feet  high,  and  about  the 
same  in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  edifices 
are  built  of  clay,  tempered  by  some  myste- 
rious chemical  process  in  the  jaws  of  the  in- 
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sect  and  are  nearly  as  firm  and  hard  as  the 
solid  granite.  They  are  so  strong  that,  though 
honeycombed  with  galleries,  and  filled  with 
chambers,  they  will  support  the  weight  of  an 
African  buffalo,  which  often  climbs  upon  it  in 
order  to  examine  the  distant  plain,  to  detect 
the  approach  of  the  lion  or  other  savage  beast 
of  prey.  Beneath  the  conic  structure  there  are 
subterranean  excavations,  full  of  wells,  cham- 
bers, nnd  galleries,  quite  as  wonderful  as  those 
in  the  hou»e  itself.  The  builders  of  these  re- 
markuble  abodes  are  only  one  fif\h  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
insects,  they  are  infinitely  more  grand  and  im- 
posing than  any  structure  erected  by  man,  not 
excepting  the  pyramids. 

Every  termite  community  is  founded  by  a 
king  and  queen,  which  take  their  flight  from 
some  other  establishment;  and  they  teem  to 
be  provided  with  wings  solely  for  this  single 
journey  of  their  lifetime,  for  they  never  use 
them  on  any  other  occasion.  As  soon  as  thej 
are  perfectly  matured  in  the  parent  home, 
they  take  their  flight,  usually  nt  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season.  Though  several 
thousand  of  them  may  start,  only  a  few,  per- 
haps not  more  than  one  pair  in  a  thousand, 
will  survive  the  journey,  for  their  wings  arc 
exceedingly  fragile.  A  single  pair  of  them, 
overcoming  the  perils  of  the  flight,  takes  to 
the  earth  at  a  point  to  which  their  instinct 
conducts  them,  and  being  of  a  royal  race, 
they  immediately  receive  the  homage  of  the 
inferior  order  of  their  species,  which  at  this 
period  are  on  the  lookout  for  "  the  power* 
that  be." 

The  termites  present  tome  remarkable  pecn- 
liaritiea  in  their  developtitent  from  the  larvae. 
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or  tgga.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  them  at- 
tain to  the  dignitjr  of  the  perfect  insect;  and 
thcK.  having  winj^,  are  the  kingi  and  queens, 
whixe  purpose  of  exiitence  is  to  found  new 
colonies.  The  males  which  do  not  attain  to 
Ihti  perfect  «tate  ot  being  are  the  soldiers,  as 
thej  are  called,  distinguished  by  their  im- 
mense heads  and  strong  jaws.  The  females 
which  are  not  pierfecllj-  developed  are  the 
workers.  As  under  safe  governments  of  the 
hammn  race,  where  prudence  tolerates  only  a 
(mall  number  of  sotdi^rs,  because  they  are 
dlngerou!  lo  the  liberties  of  [he  people,  na- 
ture has  adjusted  the  proportion  in.  the  wisest 
and  most  secure  mnnner,  providing  only  about 
one  soldier  to  every  hundred  workers. 

As  Boon  BE  the  royal  pair  have  alighted  at 
their  destination,  the  workers  surround  them, 
snd  actually  take  possession  of  tbem  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  rendering  homage  to  the 
sovereign  power,  and  Immedintely  install  them 
in  their  new  quarters.  Their  future  residence, 
which  it  appears  is  also  the  royal  mausoleum, 
consists  of  a  chamber,  built  by  the  indus- 
trious insects  around  their  majesties.  In  this 
tenement  of  clay,  they  are  not  only  the  sove- 
reigns, but  the  parents  of  their  future  subjects. 
The  king  and  queen  lose  their  wings,  and  a 
most  remarkable  change  begins  to  take  place 
in  the  Utter.  While  her  head,  chest,  and  legs 
remain  in  their  former  condition,  the  abdomen 
iacrea&es  in  siie,  til!  this  organ  seems  to  be 
all  there  1*  of  her;  in  fact  the  owner  becomes 
as  large  as  a  man's  finger,  and  her  majesty  is 
utterly  unable  to  move.  In  this  condition  she 
begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  producing  them  to  the 
astounding  extent  of  eighty  thousand  in  a 
tingle  day. 

Ttit  parent  pair,  in  their  original  slate,  are 
Isrger  than  the  workers ;  and  their  chamber  is  | 
provided  with  a  great  number  of  doors,  or 
openings,  which  are  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  subjects,  but  loo 
small  for  the  egress  of  the  king  or  queen, 
even  if  the  latter  were  physically  able  to 
move.  As  fast  as  she  lays  her  eggs,  the 
workers  carry  them  away  from  her  and  de- 
posit them  in  the  smaller  chamber*  or  nurse- 
ries which  are  prepared  beforehand,  and  which 
are  reached  by  the  numerous  galleries,  all  of 
them  being  connected  with  a  central  passage- 
way, rhey  are  small,  irregularly- shaped 
apartments,  which,  with  the  galleries  and 
store-houses,  fill  the  entire  structure.  The 
royal  chamber  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  has  a  vaulted  ceil- 
ing, pierced  with  round  windows,  and  a 
imooth,  level  floor.     Around  It  are  the  ofBces, 


placed.  The  partitions  between  them  are 
made  of  particles  of  wood,  cemented  together 
with  gum.  Over  these  egg  depositories  is  a 
lofty  apartment,  occupying  the  apeu  of  the 
conic  house,  and  about  one  third  of  its  entire 
height. 

The  exterior  crust  of  the  building  is  about 
twenty  inches  in  thickness.  As  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration,  it  appears  to  be  covered 
with  turrets,  or  small  domes.  Several  of 
these  formations,  much  smaller  and  entirely 
detached  from  the  principal  ones,  are  de- 
picted, but  the  larger  ones  were  formerly  of 
no  greater  magnitude.  Several  of  these  in- 
ferior mounds  were  first  built,  until  a  group 
of  them  was  collected.  The  central  one  was 
always  kept  higher  than  the  others,  and  all 
were  increased  as  the  demands  for  additional 
space  required.  Then  the  intelligent  insects 
began  to  connect  them  at  the  base,  filling  up 
any  openings  made  in  the  shell,  till  the  whole 
were  merged  'n'o  one,  with  only  the  summit* 
of  the  originals  to  indicate  their  former  sepa- 
rate state.    The  interior  appears  to  undergo 
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repeated  modifications,  until  the  lodgers  there- 
in are  suitably  accommodated. 

The  eggs  are  carefulljr  watched  over  in  the 
chambers  till  they  are  hatched,  and  then  the 
young  termites  are  tenderly  nursed  till  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  king 
and  queen  seem  to  live  lives  of  inglorious  ease, 
without  making  any  use  of  their  regal  power, 
and  the  vast  community  governs  itself  with- 
out interference  from  the  ruling  powers,  all 
the  soldiers  and  workers  .performing  their 
various  duties  without  direction  or  compul- 
sion. They  know  how  to  do  everything,  and 
when  to  do  it.  It  is  tiiought  that  two  or  three 
years  are  required  for  the  full  development  of 
the  insect  from  the  egg,  though  any  such 
statistics  must  necessarily  be  rather  question- 
able. In  due  time,  be  it  long  or  short,  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  and  a  new  generation  of  kings 
and  queens  appears,  ^attended  by  the  vast 
swarms  of  soldiers  and  workers.  Choosing 
the  most  unsuitable  time  in  the  whole  year,  as 
it  would  appear  to  our  fallible  wisdom,  the 
royal  termites  fly  away  upon  their,  single  life 
journey,  to  found  a  new  colony.  The  vast 
number  that  perish  in  the  attempt  to  do  so^ 
proves  conclusively  thut  only  a  few  are  born 
to  reign,  or  even  to  be  the  parents  of  one  of 
these  stupendous  families. 

The  humbler  myriads  in  the  home  of  their 
birth  are  crowded  out  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  species,  and  these  in  turn  are  compelled  to 
look  up  a  royal  pair  in  order  to  establish  a 
new  household.  The  process  is  repeated,  over 
and  over  again^  until,  if  prudent  nature  did 
not  provide  for  then*  extirpation  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ends  of  their  being,  all  Africa 
would  become  but  a  vast  ant-hill.  The  wing- 
less ones  are  much  used  by  the  natives,  and 
even  by  some  Europeans,  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  are  eaten  roasted  Kke  coffee. 

The  workers  are  always  employed,  and  are 
exceedingly  lively  in  their  movements.  As 
*'walkists"  they  make  splendid  time.  The 
soldiers,  as  becomes  their  profession,  are  very 
savage,  and  their  bite  is  severe  and  painful, 
though  not  dangerous  to  a  healthy  person. 
When  they  fasten  to  anything  or  anybody, 
they  adhere  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull- 
dog, and  will  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  re- 
lease their  hold. 

The  termites,  as  before  observed,  are  ex- 
ceedingly destructive,  and  nothing  but  iron 
and  stone  is  safe  from  their  ravages.  The  en- 
tire wood- work  of  a  house  has  been  known  to 
be  rendered  useless  by  their  attacks  in  a  single 
season.  They  work  in  the  dark,  and,  in  the 
most  cunning  manner,  keep  out  of  sight  while 


they  carry  on  their  destructive  labors;  and 
often  before  their  presence  is  suspected  they 
complete  their  work.  With  the  sharp  instru- 
ment with  which  nature  supplies  their  jaws 
they  bore  through  the  floor  of  a  house  to  the 
leg  of  a  table  or  chair,  up  which  they  tunnel 
a  path  for  themselves,  and  actually  move  all 
through  the  wood-work  of  the  article,  wasting 
and  destroying  as  they  go,  eating  to  within 
the  thidcness  of  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  exte- 
rior surface^  but  never  breaking  through  it. 
The  -piece  of  furniture  in  this  condition  seems 
to  be  as  perfect  as  ever;  but  at  the  slightest 
application  of  force,  it  falls  to  pieces.  This 
may  happen  to  every  article  in  a  room,  and 
each  in  its  turn  crumt^le  into  dust  upon  the 
floor  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  owner. 
A  whole  staircase  has  been  known  to  yield, 
and  almost,  vanish  into  thin  air,  at  the  first 
touch  of  a  footstep^  A  stake  in  the  garden,  a 
plank  laid  on  a  bed^  and  large  trees,  from 
the  roots  to  the  remotest  branches,  are  rid- 
dled, even  while  they  show  no  signs  of  the 
destroyer  on  the  surface.  A  man,  accidentally 
slipping  on  a  staircase,  grasped  an  oak  post 
for  support,  but  buried  his  hand  to  the  wrist 
in  the  tunnelled  wood,  which  the  termites  had 
invaded.  Some  boxes^  of  documents  were  at- 
tacked by  the  insects,  which  mined  a  passage 
to  them  through  the  wainscoting  of  the  room. 
Th^y  devoured  the  papers  without  regard  to 
their  official,  character,  leaving  the  upper 
jsheets,  aqd  the  margins  of  each,  so  that,  on 
opening  the  boxe^,  the  flies  seemed  to  be  in 
perfect  condition,  though  there  was  really 
>*  nothing  but  a  shell,"  a  mass  of  rubbish,  in 
them. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  termites  are 
excellent  workmen  and  skilful  little  builders; 
but  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  such 
unscrupuloufr  laborers  are  not  domiciled  in 
our  own  land.  They  belong  to  that  class  of 
operatives  whose  works  we  prefer  to  admire  at 
a  safe  distance.  As  builders  they  are  worthy 
of  something  more  than  mere  admiration,  for 
they  teach  us  an  important  lesson  in  the  art  of 
buildings  They  build  strongly  and  securely, 
but  with  little  regard  to  mere  ornament,  and 
we  may  prudently  imitate  their  example. 


All  the  inhabitants  of  the  o^d  Arctic 

regions  require  four  or  five  times  as  much 
food  as  those  of  more  temperate  climates. 

Cicero  gives  expression  to  a  beautiful 

thought  when  he  says,    **I  go  from  life  as 
from  an  inn,  not  as  from  home." 


LITTLE    BUILDERS.— Termites. 
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nSIBQ  THE  "■WEED." 


Charactbrs.  —  Miss  Bbtty  Bookworm. 
Priucifal  of  a  Yonng  Ladici  Sckool.  Ma- 
ry James.  Fanny  Young.  Clarissa  Har- 
LOWB  Shithers.  Miss  Paulina  Smith- 
BRS.  Miss  Roberta  Smithers,  Gnardiant 
v/'ClarlBsa,  taitii,  ahonl  tkirty-fivt.  Mrs, 
Starch,  Miu  Bookworm's  Aitatail. 

SCEKB.  —  Room  in  Miss  Bookworm's  house, 
C.  Sewing- machine,  at  which  is  seated 
Clarissa,  Mary  seEted,  R.,  embroider- 
ing. Fanny  leatcd,  L.,  crocheting.  Arm- 
chair R.  C-,  with  smsl]  table  beside  it,  on 
which  is  a  bell. 

Mary.  I  declare,  Clari,  you  will  wear  jour- 
•elfout  nt  the  lewing-machine. 

Famuy.  Your  devoted  attachment  to  that 
tuerul  but  tiresome  instrument  is  really  sur- 

Clariiia.  Law,  girls,  I  shall  never  tireof  it 
You  know  it  is  a  novelty  to  me. 

Fanny.  Novelty!  Why,  I  imagined  there 
was  not  B  fnmily  in  the  world  without  one. 

Mary.  Mother  has  had  one  ever  since  I  can 
recollect. 

Fanny.  The  idea  that  a  young  lady,  with 
luch  R  romantic  name  a*  Clarissa  Harlowe 
Smilhers,  should  become  such  a  devoted  slave 
to  the  needle  and  treadle  is  very  surprising. 

Mary.   It's  past  belief. 

Clarissa.  Romantic  I  There's  nothing  about 
me  romantic  except  my  name,  and  I'm  not  to 
blame  for  that.  You  must  know,  girls,  that  I 
lost  my  father  and  mother  when  I  was  very 
young;  and  in  the  distribution  of  property 
occasioned  by  their  decease,  I  fell  lo  the  lot 
of  a  couple  of  spinster  aunts.  I  believe  my 
name  was  originally  Clara;  but  by  them  I 
was  rechriatened,  and  made  to  answer  to  the 
abinrd  name  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  The  old 
fKisiesl 


Famrf.   Who,  I  believe,  are  twins. 

Clarissa.  Yes,  indeed;  the  Av/jsej/of  twins. 
O,  you  wo^jld  laugh  to  see  them.  They  dress 
alike,  wnik,  move,  and  talk  alike.  It  is  fun  to 
plague  them .'  I  should  so  like  to  have  been 
present  when  they  read  my  last  letter. 

Fanny.  And,  pray,  what  was  there  in  that 
to  plague? 

Clarissa.  One  little  sentence  that  will  make 
them  fidget,  I  think.  I  told  them  that  I  hul 
just  learned  to  use  the  weed. 

Fanny.   What! 

Mary.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  use 
tobacco? 

Clarissa.  Of  course  not.  How  stupid  you 
are!  Can't  you  understand?  [  meant  the 
"  Weed  Sewing  Machine." 

Fanny.   O,  is  that  all? 

Mary.  Gracious!  How  you  would  shock 
Miss  Bookworm  with  such  language! 

Clarissa.    Not  more  than  1  did  my  guar- 
dinns.     How  I  should  like  to  have  seen  them 
as  they  read  that  sentence  I 
Mnltr  Mrs.  Starch,  L.     Sie  is  vtry  straight 

and  prim  ;  v/alis  in  smart,  givrt  a  military 

salute,  and  speaks  short  and  jerky. 

Mrs.  Starch.  Missjamea,  —  Miss  Young, — 
Miss  Smithers.  —  Attention !  —  Orden  of  the 
day.  —  Needles  till  ten;  — books  till  twelve? 
—  lunch  till  one;  — walk  in  the  garden  till 
five;  —  and  —  don't  touch  the  gooseberries. 
{Salntt,  tnm,  and  exit,  J?.) 

Mary.    Poor  Mrs.  Starch  — 

Fanny.  What  a  walking  tombstone  to  the 
memory  of  her  dead  and  gone  husband  1 

Clarissa.  The  dear  departed  wai  a  soldier, 
I  believe. 

Mary.  Yes;  what  in  the  army  waa  called  a 
martinet,  although  he  was  but  a  private.  She 
was  obliged  to  learn  snd  practise  the  tactics 
of  a  soldier,  and,  as  you  see,  the  old  habit 
still  clings  to  her. 

£nter  Miss  Bookworu,  Jf.     The  other  char- 
Mist  B««ktaorm.     (Very  aftcled.')     Young 
ladies,  the  twiflly-moving  hand   that   marks 
upon  the  dial  the  progress  of  time,  now  rests. 
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with  air  J  touch,  upon  the  hour  of  ten.  To 
j-our  books.  (Mary  and  Fauny  go  /?.,  Cla- 
rissa L,)  One  moment  pause.  It  is  my  hum- 
ble task  to  twine,  I  trust  with  no  unskilful 
hands,  the  tendrils  of  your  youthful  minds 
about  the  massive  pillars  of  wisdom  —  to  train 
you  in  those  graceful  and  delightful  ways 
that  make  the  young  and  lovely  a  —  a  —  a  — 
I  mean  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 
It  is  my  especial  desire  that  you  should  be 
graceful  in  deportment  and  choice  in  lan- 
guage, for  it  is  my  proud  boast  that  no  pupil 
't>f  mine  ever  made  use  of  a  singly  unladylike 
'expression.  Remember,  I  trust  implicitly  in 
you.    You  may  go. 

Mary,   {To  Fanny.)    Isn't  that  beautiful  ? 

Fanny.  (TV  Mary.)  O,  it's  jolly.  If  you 
only  like  it.  IBttit,  R. 

Clarissa,  (Ast'de,')  I'm  going  to  have  some 
of  those  gooseberries,  if  I  die  for  it.    [Bxit^  L. 

Miss  B.  {Sitting'  in  arm-chair.)  Beautiful 
creattlres!  It  is  such  a  privilege  to  guide 
their  tender  steps  I  (I  wonder  why  Mr.  James 
don't  send  the  money  for  Mary's  last  quarter  I) 
So  congenial  to  my  cultivated  taste  to  nurture 
these  youthful  aspirations  1  (If  Mr.  Young 
doesn't  pay  up  more  promptly,  I  shall  send 
that  girl  straight  home.)  So  sweet,  so  tender, 
•«o  respectful  I  {Looks  off,  /?.)  I  declare  I 
Miss  Smithers  is  picking  off  gooseberries. 
X  Tduckes  Ml.)    The  forward,  impudent  minx ! 

Bnter  Mrs.  Starch,  Z.,  salutes. 
Starch  I 

Stare Jk.   {Salnting.)    Marm. 

Miss  B.  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  have  an  eye  on 
those  gooseberries  ? 

Starch.  Yes,  marm-— did.  Two  eyes,  marm. 

Miss  B.  And  yet  I  see  Miss  Smithers  de- 
vouring them.   O,  Starch  I  Ungrateful  Starch  I 

Starch.  Never,  marm! — Shoulder  broom- 
stick I  —  March  1  —  Garden.  —  Charge  Smith- 
ers!—  Save  gooseberries.  {Salutss.)  [Enit,L. 

Miss  B.  O,  this  is  too  much,  after  my 
watchful  care,  to  be  thus  betrayed !  That  girl 
shall  be  charged  for  those  gooseberries  in  the 
very  next  bill. 

Bnter  Starch,  Z.,  with  a  broom,, 

Starch.  Smithers  —  in  full  retreat  —  mouth 
YuH  of  gooseberries. 

Miss  B,  Do  not  let  this  occur  again,  Starch ; 
remember!  \_Bxit,  R. 

Starch.  Yes,  marm.  {Salutes  ;  shoulders 
broomstick,  and  about  to  march  off^  L.y  when 
enter  Miss  Paulina  and  Miss  Roberta,  Z.; 
they  are  dressed  precisely  alike:,  rdiher  old- 
fashioned ;  each  has  an  umbrella  amd  a  band- 
box.) 


Starch,  {Presenting  broom.)  Halt!  Who 
goes  there  ? 

Miss  Paulina.  Goodness  gracious ! 

Miss  Roberta,  Gracious  goodness ! 

Miss  P,  It's  a  grannydeer. 

Miss  R.  It*8  a  centenary. 

Starch.  Speak!  Who  are  you?  What  do 
you  want? 

Miss  P.  MiRS  Bookworm ! 

Miss  R.   Miss  Bucknam ! 

Starch.  Sit  down  —  call  her  —  eyes  right ! 
'bout  face !     March !        [  Turns  and  exit^  R, 

Miss  P.  Roberta! 

Miss  R,  Paulina ! 

Miss  P.  That  are  thing's  a  lunatic  I 

Miss  R,   Stark,  staring  crazy ! 

Miss  P,  To  think  that  our  child  —  our  dar- 
ling Clarissa  -7- 

Miss  R.   Harlowe  — 

Miss  P,  Smithers  should  be  in  such  a  place 
as  this !  Roberta,  I  smell  a  pipe !  It's  hor- 
rible! 

Miss  R.  I  smell  tobacco!  Vile  tobacco! 
irs  awful! 

Miss  P.  To  think  that  we  should  have  been 
so  deceived  in  Miss  Bookworm,  after  the  high 
recommendations  she  gave  us ! 

Miss  R.  And  the  stifikits,  and  the  nscipes, 
and  the  prescriptions  advertised ! 

Miss  P,  I  shall  never  have  no  more  confi- 
dence in  human  nature. 

Miss  R,  No ;  all  my  hopes  of  the  critter  ts 
blasted. 

Miss  P*  We  must  take  her  away  from  this 
place. 

Miss  R.  Yes,  cart  her  off  home  again. 

Miss  P.  Here  comes  the  deceitful  thing ! 
Calm  yourself,  Roberta,  and  let  us  meet  her 
with  the  scorn  she  merits.     {Sits^  /?.) 

Miss  R.  Yes,  indeed;  I  brought  my  um- 
baril  on  purpose.     {Sits^  L,) 

Bnter  Miss  Bookworm,  R.^  followed  by 

Starch. 

Miss  B.  Good  morning,  ladies ;  you  are 
welcome  to  this  sequestered  spot,  where  learn- 
ing meditates. 

MissP,  {Aside.)  Fiddlestick's  end !  What 
palaver ! 

Miss  R.  {Aside,)  Gracious  1  there's  that 
centenary  again! 

Miss  B.  { Takes  arm-chair  and  sitSf  C, ; 
Starch  behind  her  chair.)  To  what  do  I 
owe  the  pleasure  of  this  visit?  (Miss  R.  and 
Miss  B.  look  straigkt  before  them,  and  do  not 
answer.) 

Starch.  {Very  loud.)  Attention!  Com- 
pany! 
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Miss  Pi   (^SULriin^.)    Mercy! 

MissR.   \Siartiag.)    Gracious  I 

Miss  B.  Starch!  Ladies,  your  business 
with  me  I    Your  names,  if  you  pJease. 

Miss  P,  Miss  Paulina  Smithers. 

Miss  R*  Miss  Roberta  Smithers. 

Miss  B»  The  guardians  of  our  dear  Clarissa 
Harlowe. 

Miss  P.  Dear  Fiddlesticks  1 

Miu  /?•  Dear  Humbug! 

Starch*   Gooseberries ! 

MissB.    SUrchI 

Miss  P»  So,  madam,  your  fine  recommen- 
dations are  a  deceit 

Miss  R»  Your  recipes  a  vain  delusion. 

Miss  P.  You  call  this  a  finishing  school  *- 
do  TOU  ? 

Miss  R»  The  gro\'e  of  learning,  hey? 

Miss  P,  Where  young  ladies  aie  taught 
graceful  accomplishments. 

Miss  R.  And  crotckity  and  darning,  and 
picklehommini  painting. 

Miss  B,  What  do  you  mean,  ladies?  You 
bewilder  me.  It  is  my  proud  boast  that  every- 
thing which  belongs  to  the  polite  arts  is  taught 
In  this  establishment. 

Miss  /^'  Including  the  use  of  the  weed. 

Miss  /?.  Pipes  and  tobacco,  sugarettes  and 
mere,  shams. 

Miss  B,   Pipes,  weed  —  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Miss  P.  That  you  are  found  out.  Didn't 
we,  too  confiding  guardians  of  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe Smithers,  place  her  in  your  charge  for 
instruction  ? 

MissR.  And  didn't  you  charge  outrageously 
for  it? 

Miss  B»  I  have  taken  Miss  Smithers  into 
my  9eh6c»l,  where  she  is  being  reared  in  the 
most  tender  manner. 

Miss  R.  Tender  manner  I  Look  at  this  let- 
ter I  (Producing  Utter*)  See  what  she  writes : 
**  Among  the  many  accomplishments  taught 
by  Miss  Bookworm,  I  have  learned  to  use  the 
weed."    Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

MissB*  Miss  Paulina  — 

Miss  R.  Yes,  you  wicked  woman,  we've 
found  you  out;  and  we've  come. to  take  our 
deaf  Clarissa  Harlowe  away  from  your  horrid 
school. 

Miu  B.  Miss  Roberta  — 

Miss  P.  and  Miss  R.  (Togelker.)  O,  don't 
try  to4»laver! 

Miss  B,  I  do  not  undent tand  yon.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  eneof  the  pupils  of  this 
refining  attd'acconsplwIiMl  tdiool  penned  that 
sentence. 

Miss  P,  Here  it  is. 

Mits  R.   In  black  and  white. 

Miu  B,    I  wiU  investigate   this  ,at  once. 


{Striku  bell*)     Ti;ere  is  some  mistake,  be 
assured. 

Emter^  /?.,  Mary  and  Fanky;  Zr.,  Clarissa. 

Clarissa,  Why,  aunt  Paulina!  (^Runs  to- 
wards her.) 

Miu  P'  (Paints  her  umbrella  at  her.)  Stahd 
back,  deceitful  child  I 

Clarissa*  (Turns,  and  sees  Miss  R.)  And 
Aunt  Roberta  too  I     (Runs  behind  her.) 

Miu  R.  (Points  her. umbrella*)  Stand  back, 
you  naughty,  naughty  girl  1 

Clarissa.  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  J3f 
this? 

Mary*  Your  relatives  don't  seem  glad  to  see 
you,  Clari. 

Fanny.  Ask  tliem  to  take  off  their  things, 
Clari. 

Miss  B.  Miss  Smithers,  I  am  grieved  to  say 
you  stand  before  me  as  a  culprit.  The  tears 
well  up  to  my  eyes  as  I  say  it. 

Miss  P.  Hein !  crocodile  tears. 

Miu  R*  Don't  sniffle ;  it  don't  become  you. 

Miss  B.  I  am  mortified  that  a  pupil  of  mine 
should  have -the  bad  taste  to  indite  so  vulgar  a 
sentiment  as  that  which  you  sent  to  your  re- 
spected relatives. 

Clarissa.  And  pray,  may  I  inquire  what  it 
was? 

Miss  B,  You  told  them,  in  that  letter,  that 
you  had  learned  to  use  —  I  cannot  speak  the 
word  —  that  you  had  learned  to  use  the  —  the 
—  it  really  brings  the  blush  of  shame  to  my 
cheeks  —  the  —  the  — 

Starch.  (Very  loud.)  The  weed! 

Miu  P.  (Starting*)  Goodness  gracious  I 

Miss  R.    (Starting.)   Gracious  goodness ! 

Mary.   O,  Clari  I    How  could  you? 

Fanny.  O,  Clari !  Who  would  have  thought 
it? 

Clarissa.  (Aside.)  O,  isn't  this  fun!  (Aloud.) 
Miss  Bookworm,  with  contrition  I  do  confess 
I  did  write  that  sentence. 

Miss  B.   Unhappy  child ! 

Clariua.  And  I  must  make  the  further  con- 
fession that  it  was  by  your  own  commands  .1 
learned  to  use  the  weed. 

Miss  B.   You  wicked  girl ! 

Miss  P.  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  O,  you  de- 
ceitful thing ! 

Miu  R.  You  good-for-nothin' !  I'll  break 
my  umbarel  on  your  head ! 

Miu  P*  And  so  will  I.  *Twill  serve  you 
right. 

(Both  advance  to  Miss  B.y  with  uplifted  um- 
brellas*) 

Starch.  (Stepping  betweMUt  with  uplifted 
broom.)   Home  guard,  to  the  rescue! 

Clariua.  Stop!    My  good . aunties,  before 
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you  use  your  weapons,  listen  to  another  con- 
fession. What  I  have  learned  to  use,  I  have 
learned  to  love. 

Miss  P,  The  poor,  misguided  girl ! 

Miss  R.  She's  as  crazy  as  that  soldier 
woman. 

Clarissa,  And  you  shall  love  it  too.  It  is 
the  jewel  of  industry,  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
^Points  C.)  Look  at  it.  The  **  Weed  Sew- 
ing Machine." 

MissB,  What  do!  hear? 

Miss  P,  What  I  And  there  ain't  no  pipes 
and  tobacco? 

Miss  /?.   Nor  mere  shams  and  sugarettes? 

Clarissa,  Ah,  aunties,  I  caught  you  napping 
this  timet  Could  you  think  that  your  own 
darling,  who  remembers,  with  a  grateful  heart, 
your  kind  care  and  attention,  could  be  guilty 
of  anything  worse  than  a  very  poor  pun  ? 

Miss P,  Clarissa! 

Miss  JR.  Clarissa  Harlowe !  . 

Miss  P.  and  Miss  R.  Clarissa  Harlowe 
Smithers! 

Clarissa*  Well,  aunties. 

Miss  P,  Come  right  here  and  kiss  me. 

Miss  R.  And  me  too,  before  I  blubber. 
{Clarissa  kisses boti.) 

Clarissa,  Miss  Bookworm,  I  must  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  my  folly. 

Miss  B.  You  have  it,  my  child,  though  you 
have  given  me  a  terrible  fright.  For  you 
know  there  is  nothing  that  I  condemn  more 
in  my  pupils  than  the  use  of  such  expressions 
as  you  have  made  use  of.  Do  not  repeat  it 
again. 

Clarissa,  I  will  try.  Miss  Bookworm;  but 
you  know  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as  a 
good  joke. 

Starch.  Yes,  there  is. 

Clarissa.  Ah,  indeed  I  Well,  Starch,  what 
is  it? 

Starck*  Gooseberries. 

Mary,  O,  Clari,  have  you  been  at  the 
gooseberries  ? 

Fanny,  Without  letting  us  know  I  That  is 
too  bad. 

Miss  B,  Young  ladies  I 

Miss  P,  Well,  Roberta,  what  shall  we  do? 
We've  had  a  tramp  up  here  for  nothing. 

Miss  R,  Well,  Paulina,  we'll  have  to  take 
our  bandboxes  and  our  umbarels,  and  tramp 
home  again ;  that's  all. 

Miss  B,  No,  ladies ;  be  my  guests  for  a  few 
days.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  show  you 
the  perfect  working  of  my  school  —  the  har- 
mony which  prevails,  the  proficiency  of  my 
pupils,  and  their  correct  and  polished  man- 
ners. 

Clarissa,    O,   do,   aunties!    I'll  show  you 


all  over  the  place;  and  we'll  have  such  a 
splendid  time  I  —  won't  we,  girls  ? 

Fanny,  Yes,  indeed ;  you  must  stay,  ladies. 

Mary,  We*ll  do  our  best  to  make  your  stay 
pleasant. 

Clarissa.  Yes,  aunties;  and  when  you  are 
tired  with  sight-seeing,  I'll  show  you  how  I 
found  happiness. 

Miss  P.   How  was  that,  Clari? 

Clarissa.  In  learning  to  use  the  weed. 


BABT  PHILOSOPHT. 

BY  LOUISA« 

OWHAT  a  jolly  big  worid  I'm  in, 
9    Brimful  of  frolic  and  glee ! 
With  a  scarlet  drum  and  a  trumpet  of  tin. 
Who  wouldn't  a  baby  be  ? 

Fingers  so  soil  in  my  curly  hair, 

Kisses  so  many  and  sweet, 
I'm  a  "  bird,"  and  a  **  lamb,"  and  "  lily  fair," 

From  my  head  to  my  rosy  feet. 

And  when  my  rattle  gets  dry  and  stale. 

And  dolly  has  lost  her  hair, 
I've  only  to  pull  the  pussy-cat's  tail. 

And  there's  music  enough  and  to  spare. 

What's  the  use  of  the  great  white  moon, 

I  wonder,  up  in  the  sky? 
Could  I  only  reach  with  my  chubby  hand, 

I'd  stuff  it  right  into  my  eye. 

And  the  beautiful  sun,  so  round  and  bright. 

What  is  he  doing  up  there? 
How  I  would  like  to  squeeze  him  tight. 

And  tangle  his  golden  hair! 

Nurse  showed  me  a  rainbow  the  other  day; 

One  end  of  it  grew  in  the  south; 
The  other  end  looked  so  pretty  and  gay, 

I  wanted  it  all  in  my  mouth,  —  ' 

Where  buttons,  and  pennies,  and  pins,  and 
gum. 

And  the  bitter  and  sweet  things  go ; 
Though  sweetest  of  all  is  a  baby's  thumb. 

Or,  it  may  be,  a  baby's  toe ! 

Wouldn't  the  sky  make  a  jolly  mince-pie. 
If  every  bright  star  were  a  plum? 

I'd  bet  a  big  apple  that  Harry  and  I 
Could  eat  them  all  up,  one  by  one. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  put  by  my  rhyme. 

For  babies  must  early  to  rise, 
Or,  before  they  can  wink,  the  daylight,  so  pink. 

May  be  playing  bo-peep  with  their  eyes. 

O,  dimples  and  kisses,  and  smiles  and  tears. 

And  a  frolicsome  life  for  me  I 
Away,  away  with  the  poky  old  years : 

Who  wouldn't  a  baby  be? 
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THE  ?ILQEIH8. 

BY    ROBBRT  C.   WIKTBROP. 

LET  us  not  be  deaf  lo  the  warnings  of  the 
Fathers.  Let  ue  not  be  inteniible  to  the 
tcHoni  of  the  hour.  Let  ut  reiolve  that  no 
national  growth  or  grandeur,  no  civil  rreedom, 
or  KKial  prosperity,  or  individual  succesg,  ghat] 
ever  render  us  unmindful  of  those  great  prin- 
dplei  of  pietjr  and  virtue  which  the' Pilgrims 
inculcated  and  exemplified.  Let  us  rceoive, 
that  whatever  else  this  nation  shall  be^or  shall 
fail  to  be,  it  (hall  still,  and  always,  be  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  in  the  full  comprehensiveness  and 
true  lignilicance  of  that  glorious  term,  —  its 
example  ever  on  the  side  of  peace  and  justice  ; 
its  eagle,  not  onlj  with  the  shield  o(  Union 
and  Liberty  emblazoned  on  its  breast,  but, 
like  that  of  many  a  lectern  of  ancient  cathe- 
dral or  modern  church,  abroad  or  at  home, 
ever  proudly  bearing  up  the  open  Bible  on  its 
outtpread  wings!  And  then,  as  year  afler 
year  shall  roll  over  our  land,  as  jubilee  shall 
succeed  jubilee,  and  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  shall  gather  on  this  con- 
Mcraled  spot  to  celebrate  the  event  which  has 
brought  us  here  to-day,  those  grand  closing 
vords  of  Webster,  fifty  years  ago,  —  the  only 
words  worthy  to  sum  up  the  emotioni  of  an 
bour  like  this,  and  send  them  down,  all  spar- 
kling and  blazing,  to  the  remotest  posterity,— 
•hall  be  repeated  and  repeated  by  those  who 
shall  successively  stand  where  he  then  stood, 
and  where  I  stand  now,  not  with  any  feeble 
eipectation  or  faltering  hope  only,  but  with 
that  firm  persuasion,  that  undoubting  confi- 
dence, that  assured  trust  and  faith,  with  which 
1  adopt  and  repeat  them  as  the  closing  words 
of  another  jubilee  discourse :  — 

"  Advance,  Hien,  ye  future  generations ! 
We  would  hail  you,  as  you  rise  in  your  long 
successiou  to  fill  the  places  which  we  now  lill, 
and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence  where 
we  arc  passing,  and  soon  shall  have  passed, 
OUT  own  human  duration.  We  bid  you  wel- 
come to  this  pleasant  land  of  the  fathers.  We 
bid  you  welcome  to  the  healthful  skies  and  the 
verdant  fields  of  New  England.  We  greeCyour 
secession  to  the  great  inheritance  which  we 


have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  bless- 
ings of  good  government  and  religious  liberty. 
We  welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of  science 
and  the  delights  of  learning.  We  welcome 
you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of  domestic 
life,  to  the  happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents, 
and  children.  We  welcome  you  to  the  im- 
measurable blessings  of  rational  existence,  the 
imnnortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light 
of  everlasting  truth." 

SEAEESTEABE'S  SEVEN  AGES. 

ALL  the  world's  a  stage. 
And    all   the   men    and   v 
players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  — 
His  Acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  In- 
fant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms: 
Then  the  whining  School-boy,  with  his  satchH 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then  the  Lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow:   Then  a  Sol- 


Full  of  strange  oatha  and  bearded   like  the 

Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  Reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :    And  then  the 

Ju.lice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined; 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, — 
And   so   he   plays   his   part:    The   sixth   age 

shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon, 
With  spectacle*  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose  wpll  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;   and   his  big,  manly 

Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  alt. 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion; 
Sans  teeth,  sant  eyes,  lani  taste,  sans — every- 
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Tub  recent  death  of  Edwin  A.  Fsrwell,  bet- 
ter known  to  our  earlier  contributor*  and  to 
those  connected  with  the  amnteur  presi  under 
the  name  of  "  Alert,"  ha»  left  an  aching  void, 
not  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  re- 
lated to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  but  also  of 
those  in  that  wider  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  which  he  was  both  an  orna- 
ment and  an  influence-  He  wa*  aa  diligent 
as  he  was  ambitious ;  and  in  his  early  depart- 
ure the  community  has  lost  one  who  prom- 
ised to  be  a  noble  and  a  useful  man.  Aa  a 
writer  be  had  distinguished  himself  far  be- 
yond his  years ;  and  a*  an  editor  and  a  critic 
he  exhibited  a  degree  of  knowledge,  skill,  and 
tact  that  would  have  been  creditable  in  one  of 
ibore  mature  experience.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  high  purposes  and  pure  character. 
We  tender  to  the  afflicted  family,  from  whom 
a  bright  hope  has  been  untimely  wrested,  our 
■incere  sympathies,  ar>d  point  them  to  those 
blessed  promises  of  the  gospel,  which  are  the 
only  adequate  consolation  in  the  season  of 
bereavement. 

Elma  wishes  ua  to  "  assist  one  of  our  older 
readers  over  >  few  difficulties."  In  Tennyson's 
"  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  she  understands 
all  but  one  of  his  alluaient  to  the  fair  ladies 
he  met  in  the  old  wood.  She  desire*  to  know 
to  whom  be  refer*  in  tbete  line* :  — 

"  Mom  InaAaici]  «  ilu  bardcn  oT  Iha  dirk 
H«r  Dudnd  &tka'*  bod." 
The  allusion  has  perplexed  not  a  few  besides 
Our  correspondent.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlH.,  inr  Thomas  More  waa  beheaded  for 
refusing  to  take  the  "  oath  of  supremacy." 
Hti  daughter  Margaret  twice  broke  through 
the  guards  who  conducted  him  to  the  Tower, 
after  his  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  to 
throw  herself  into  his  arms.  After  his  execu- 
tion, and  when  his  head  had  been  exposed  on 
London  Bridge  for  fourteen  days,  she  man- 


aged to  procure  it,  and  preserved  it  in  the 
moil  careful  manner  till  her  own  death,  when, 
according  to  her  lait  nqueat,  it  was  buried  in 
her  arms.  Margaret  wo*  the  wife  of  Williann 
Roper,  was  highly  accomplished,  and  wrote 
elegantly,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English.  The 
incidents  we  have  quoted  illustrate  her  un- 
bounded affection  and  reverence  for  her  fs- 
ther. 

Elma  desires  to  know  something  about  St. 
Agnes.  She  was  a  noble  Roman  lady,  mar- 
tyred during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  can- 
oniied  as  a  saint  in  the  lime  of  Constaatine. 
Two  churches  in  Rome  beer  her  name:  one 
on  the  (pot  where  she  died,  and  the  other 
without  the  walls,  where  her  remains  werft 
discovered.  Keats's  poem  is  founded  on  a  su- 
perstition, to  the  eflfect  that  the  maiden,  by 
complying  with  certain  ceremonie*,  may  see 
her  lover  in  her  dreama  on  ■*  St.  Agnes'  Eve." 

A  vowo  gentleman  in  Ohio,  who  aaya  he 
can  manage  the  "throttle  valve"  and  "re- 
verse lever "  better  than  the  pen,  though  ho 
certainly  handles  the  latter  very  well,  informa 
us  that  he  ha«  been  running  engines  ibr  thft 
past  two  year*,  though  he  is  now  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  He  is  particularly  pleaaed- 
with  the  "  Lake  Shore  Serie*,"  which  appeared 
in  this  Magaiine,  and  which  illnstrate  the  ca- 
reer of  a  young  engineer.  He  adda  that  lie 
has  received  a  good  education,  and  w0  doubt 
not  he  continue*  to  follow  the  excellent  exam- 
ple of  Wolf  Penntmsn,  who  did  not  lay  asjde- 
his  books  when  he  had  secured  a  ^tuatioo. 

Aif  excellent  lady  in  LakeviRe,  who  i*  in 
her  fiftieth  year,  writes  to  the  publisher*  that 
in  her  parcel  of  groceries  she  fbund  a  leaf  of 
the  Old  Fartnei'*  Almanac,  on  which  was  die 
advertisement  of  this  Magaxine.  She  cobM 
not  help  trying  to  solve  the  cabalistic  sen- 
tence it  contained  in  the  form  of  a  rebu*, 
offering  to  aend  ■  apecimea  copy  to  any  one 
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who  writes  for  it;  and  though  she  had  hut 
little  time  between  drying  apples,  washing 
dishes,  and  other  items  of  labor  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  fanner's  wife,  she  succeeded.  She 
had  a  puzzling  time  of  it;  for  the  sprig  of 
rye  and  the  tea-chest  were  a  poser,  and  the 
donkey  bothered  her  for  three  whole  dajs. 
Of  course  the  specimen  was  sent,  and  we 
don*t  think  a  copj  was  ever  more  patiently 
earned.  We  commend  her  perseverance  to 
those  younger  than  she,  and  hope  they  will 
endeavor  to  imitate  her  worthy  example,  not 
only  in  solving  puzzles,  but  in  the  more  seri- 
ous business  of  lifie* 

We  have  before  us  an  envelope,  across 
which  is  inscribed,  the  significant  phrase, 
'*  Held  for  directions."  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  "held"  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  and  the  mystery  is  bow  it  ever  reached 
our  publishers,  to  whom  it  was  directed.  It 
is  addressed  to  "Lee  and  Shepard.  149  Wash- 
ington, Co.  St.  Boston  Lancaster  Co.  P^no." 
The  writer  says  he  has  "  Got  A  few  Supscrip- 
ers,"  and  wants  a  few  "  Catilougues ; "  and 
he  has  not  "  muc  puisnesa  just  now."  The 
spelling  is  certainly  original;  but  if  he  has 
no  "puisness"  yet,  we  advise  him  to  employ 
his  time  in  the  study  of  the  spelling-book, 
and  to  consult  a  cheap  dictionary  when  he 
writes  another  letter. 

NuTMSG  State  wants  some  hints  on  com- 
position, (i.)  Select  a  topic,  and  do  not  give 
it  up  on  any  apcount,  ^-  one  that  you  are 
competent  to  write  about.  No  one  can  write 
on  a  subject  whereof  he  knows  nothing. 
(2.)  Write  just  as  you  would  talk;  and  if  you 
can't  talk  about  the  subject,  you  certainly 
cannot  write  about  it.  Do  not  try  to  use  big 
words  or  tremendous  phrases.  Be  yourself, 
and  give  a  boy's  ideas  in  a  boy's  language ; 
not  in  slang,  but  In  simple  phrase.  (3.)  Ar- 
range your  discourse  precisely  as  it  should  be 
prin^pd.^  If  you  do  not  know  how  this  should 
be  done,  copy  from  a  b€K>k,  with  particular 
regard  to  spaces,  punctuation,  paragraphs, 
and  capitals,  until  you  have  learned  the  art. 
Practice  alone  can  enable  one  to  express  his 
ideas  on  paper  in  a  proper  manner;  but  one 
must  Jkave  ideas  before  they  can  be  expressed. 

One  who  aigns  himself  an  "  Ignorant  Sub- 
scriber "  is  in  "  something  of  a  quandary  "  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  determine  which  arm 
he  should  offer  to  a  young  lady  about  his 
own  age,  and  which  to  a  married  lady,  or  one 
older  than  himself.    He  wishes'  us  to  answer 


"  seriously,'^  But,  seriously,  we  do  not  regard 
the  matter  as  of  serious  importance.  We 
know  of  no  canon  of  good  breeding  which 
has  settled  this  question  in  an  authoritative 
manner.  Seriously,  we  believe  there  is  no 
rule,  except  that  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  occasion.  If  the 
lady,  be  she  young  or  old,  had  unfortunately 
lost  her  right  arm,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  for 
the  gentleman  to  offer  her  his  lefL  As  he  is 
supposed  in  some  sense  to  be  her  protector, 
he  should  always  give  her  the  inside  place  in 
the  street,  where  vehicles  may  not  annoy  or 
intimidate  her.  In  the  country,  if  the  side  of 
the  walk  next  to  the  fence  should  be  lined 
with  burdocks  and  brambles,  it  would  be  po- 
lite and  decent  to  reverse  the  rule.  Always 
give  the  lady  the  safest  place  and  the  best 
walking.  In  the  drawing  or  ball  room  giv^ 
the  lady  the  right  arm,  so  that  her  right  nug; 
be  disengaged  to  take  the  hand  of  a  friend,  or 
carry  her  fan,  or  bouquet 

AucE  S.  T.,  Lily  T.  B.,  and  Rosa  Moss  asl^ 
for  places  in  otur  Wish  Correspondents  col-; 
uma.  Although  we  have  been  repeatedly  ini7 
portuned,  during  the  last  (bur  years,  to  pub^ 
lish  the  addresses  of  young  ladies,  we  have 
always  refused  to  do  so,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons. We  think  that  the  parents  of  young 
ladies  should  know  with  whom  their  daugh- 
ters correspond;  and  we  are  unwilling  even 
to  suggest  a  concealed  correspondence  of  thi* 
kind.  But  the  strongest  reason  we  have  for 
declining  the  request  of  our  fair  writers  isj 
that  the  publication  of  their  addresses  woulcf 
subject  them  to  unwelcome,  impertinent,  and 
improper  communications.  Though  we  hope 
that  onr  boys  are  all  gentlemen,  the  list  would 
be  open  to  others  who  do  not  deserve  this 
honorable  name,  and  who  would  think  it 
"jolly"  to  insult  a  young  lady.  We  liop& 
our  fair  friends  will  understand  tiie  necessity 
of  the  position  we  have  taken.  We  attempted 
once  to  give  the  address  of  young  ladies  to 
other  young  ladies ;  but  boys  pretended  to  be 
girls;  and  as  various  tricks  were  played  off 
upon  us,  we  abandoned  the  plan. 

Architect  is  pleased  with  our  article  on 
printing  in  the  March  number,  but  thinks  it 
is  not  **  heavy  "  enough.  He  and  his  cousin, 
who  work  "  only  nights,"  turn  out  work  satis- 
factory to  all  their  patrons,  and  which  a  job 
printer  declares  is  as  well  done  as  it  could  be 
at  a  regular  office.  They  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do,  and  have  executed  several  fifteen 
dollar  jobs.    11^  specimen  is  good. 
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ANswsas. 
34-  CHe  1>  b«low  hymns)  (elQ  (te«)  (h«t) 
(eycB)  (knot  above  A  N  in  J  U)  (rye)  —  He 
ii  below  hitntetf  that  it  not  above  an  injury. 
3S.  I.  London,  a.  Dover.  3.  Naples.  4.  Ly- 
on*. 5.  OpoHo.  6.  Orleans.  36.  (Sinit  knot 
beneath  image)  (inn)  A  (rye  in  S)  (row.) 
—  Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  soirowi.  37. 
Hailstorm.  38.  (100  — C)  (ape)  (colon)Y  — 
Cape  Colony.  39.  (Hope)  (tea)  (old)  ((.A) 
(ring)  (tale)  T  (hal)  JOY  (wood)  (sou)  N 
(ra)  (turn)  (a  nought)  (me)  (si's)  (a  vale) 
(four)  (love)  (eyes)  (500  =  D)  OO  (iQOO  =  M) 
(E)(D)  (tomb  o'er  N)  — 


Hope  told  a  flattering  tale, 
That  joy  would  »oon  ret 

Ah,  nought  my  sighs  ai 
For  love  is  doomed  to 


ail. 


40.  I.  Goethe,  a.  Ovtd.  3.  Wordsworth. 
4.  Euripides.  5.  Rousseau  —  Gowkr.  41. 
1.  Time,  mite.  a.  Rate,  tare.  3-  Bear,  bare. 
4.  Sent,  nest.    5.  Done,  node.    6.  Page,  gape. 

AYE 

CERES 

EAVES, ET 

43.    Help   never  comes   too   late.       44.   L  A 

(boar)  (four)  L  (urn  in  G)  (beef  o'er  ewe)  G 

(row)  (old)  F  (oar)  L  (ear)  (N  in  G)  IS  (bee) 

et  (her)  T  (hay)  N  (silver)  (oar)  (gold)- 

Labor  for  learning  before  you  grow  old. 

For  learning  is  better  than  silver  or  gold. 


45- 


Geographical  Rkbub. 


Cross- Word  Enigma. 

46.  My  first  is  in  grass,  but  not  in  hay; 
My  second  is  in  harbor,  but  not  in  bay; 
My  Ihird  is  in  apple,  but  not  in  plum; 
My  fouith  is  in  gin,  but  not  in  rum; 
My  iifth  is  in  day,  but  not  in  night; 
My  sixth  [b  in  flee,  but  not  in  flght. 
My  whole  is  a  river  in  South  America. 

47.  Rebus. 


Char  ADR. 
48.  O.  stately  ship  upon  Ihc  sea. 
How  nice  it  is  to  sail  in  thee! 
White  are  your  sails;  my  first  your  beam; 
How  neat  and  strong  to  me  you  seem  I 
A  ship  comes  near,  a  fight's  in  store; 
The  guns  are  flred,  the  cannons  roar; 
The  ship  does  quake,  and  round  doe«  roll; 
Out  fiom  my  last  abe  pour*  my  whole. 

Tbmprst. 


Double  Acrostic. 
In  which   the  initials  and   finale  give  the 


lume  of  a  celebrated  boat:- 

49.  I,  A  city  of  the  United  State*.  1.  A 
river  of  South  America.  3.  A  province  of 
Europe.  Specs. 
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Dbcapitation. 
S3-  My  whole  is  a  word  of  tenderness;  be- 


■nd   I  a 

:   again,   and   I  a 
again,  and  I  am 


number; 

prepoiition ; 


RCVBRSICINS. 

51.  I.  Reverse  the  side  ofa  stream,  and  get 
to  bite.  1.  A  poet,  and  get  a  dun  color.  3.  A 
river  of  Europe,  and  get  to  wink.  4.  A  knot 
in  wood,  and  get  dignity.  5.  Capable,  and 
get  an  idand.  6.  A  number,  and  get  a  trap. 
7'  To  dwell,  and  get  wicked.  8.  To  marry, 
and  get  to  wet  9-  A  fruit,  and  get  a  cask. 
iol  a  lake  of  South  America,  and  get  the 
tame.  11.  Ho»tilit/,  and  get  crude,  a.  To 
■top  the  mouth,  and  get  the  same.  13.  An 
exclamation,  and  get  a  ring.  14.  Age,  and 
|it  to  send  out.  15.  A  e\y  look,  and  get  the 
(tme.  16.  A  quick  sound,  and  get  the  same. 
17.  At  this  time,  and  get  gained.  18.  A  small 
pond,  and  get  a  noose.  Rbindeek. 

ji.  Rkbus. 


Cboss-Word  Ehicma. 

55.  My  lirEt  is  in  honey,  but  not  in  bee; 
My  second  is  in  one,  but  not  in  three; 
My  third  is  in  new,  but  not  in  old ; 

My  fourth  is  in  silver,  but  not  in  gold; 
My  fifth  is  in  wise,  but  not  in  fool ; 
My  sixth  is  in  thread,  but  not  in  spool; 
My  whole  is  what  all  should  endenvor  to  be. 

NiMROD. 

DoUBLB  Acrostic. 
In  which  the  initials  and  finals  fonn  a  city 
in  the  United  States:  — 

56.  I.  To   throb.      1.   Is   to  do   too  much. 
3.  Is  to  whirl.  RoBKiiT  Rob. 
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Rbbos. 
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63- 


u- 


Charade. 

59.  My  first  18  in  pallet,  but  not  in  my  bed ; 
My  second's  in  house-,  but  not  in  a  shed ; 
My  third  is  in  dog,  but  not  in  a  cat ; 
My  fourth  is  in  mouse,  but  not  in  a  rat; 
My  iiflh  is  in  sport,  but  not  in  a  play ; 
My  sixth  is  in  month,  but  not  in  a  day ; 
My  last  is  not  hurty  but  i&  in  some  pain ; 
My  whole  is  a  town  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Fr&d  Warren. 

Wool-ton,  Englanx>. 

Geographical  Rebuses. 


60. 


61. 


l/ac^CAM 


Cj 


ARS 


Charade. 

63.  My  second  my  first  should  ever  be 
To  beast,  bird,  and  humanity ; 
And  everywhere  that  worth  is  reckoned, 
To  be  my  whole  should  strive  my  second. 

H.  Terrill. 


Rebus. 


THE 


af.pc 


Syncopatiok. 

64.  X.  Syncopate  sound,  and  leave  part  of 
the  foot.  3.  Syncopate  to  strike,  and  leave  a 
club.  3.  Syncopate  to  toss,  and  leave  a  do- 
mestic animal.  4.  Syncopate  a  fetter,  and 
leave  part  of  the  face.  5.  Syncopate  rapid, 
and  leave  to  fatten.  Robsrt  Rc«. 

65.  Geographical  Rebuses. 


Uo^Z  HUMPTY  OOMPrr 


Cross- Word  Enigma. 

66.  My  first  is  in  urn,  but  not  in  vaae; 
My  second  is  in  cabinet,  but  not  in  case ; 
My  third  is  in  goose,  but  not  in  fool; 
My  fourth  is  in  chair,  but  not  in  stool ; 
My  fifth  is  \%  vanity,  but  not  in  conceit; 
My  sixth  is  in  parsnip,  but  not  in  beet. 

Helen. 


67. 


Rebus. 


Charade. 

68.  My  first  comforts,  deceives,  and  de- 
stroys; my  second  guards  what  is  most  val- 
uable; my  whole  is  an  lostrument  of  de« 
stniction.  Kbx  '74^ 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "  Editor 
OF  Olivzk  Optic's  Maoazimb,  care  op 
Lei  &  Shepard,  149  Wnshington  Street, 
Boston,  Mxt." 

Mo.NEY  LBTTKRs  should  be  addreiud  to  Lbb 
&  Shspard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

ir  we  (hould  accept  one  tenth  or  the  good 
putilei  which  hnve  been  sent  to  ub  since  our 
last  iMue,  we  thould  have  matter  enough  to 
fill  the  be«d  work  department  for  the  next  six 
month*.  We  are  obliged,  thererore,  Co  de- 
cline what  it  really  worthy  of  being  printed, 
for  the  want  of  space.  We  have  alreadjr  ■ 
large  supplj  of  this  kind  of  matter  on  hand, 
and  much  that  is  already  accepted  must  wait 
months  before  we  can  use  it.  We  trust  that 
our  young  friends  will  endeavor  to  appreciate 
our  situation,  and  not  give  ui  the  cOld  shoul- 
der for  doing  what  we  can't  help. 

Ed.  Ucation's  enigma  of  eight  letters  would 
need  eight  lines.  Our  rule  is,  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  letters  should  be  repeated. 
—  We  should  be  glad  to  use  H.  C.  W.'s  cross- 
word and  enigma,  but  must  refer  him  to  the 
paragraph  above.  Of  course  his  view  of  the 
Magazine  is  quite  correct.  —  E.  H.  T.'s  sug- 
gestion that  the  editor's  picture  should  be 
inserted  during  the  present  year,  is  already 
under  consideration;  but  the  conondrum  is 
older  than  we  are.  —  Humpty  Dumpty  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  "infinite  jest;"  he  sends 
us  his  picture,  looking  over  a  wall,  with  a  flag 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  dropping  an 
enigma  over  the  fence,  which  we  have  con- 
cluded that  we  cannot  conscientiously  pick 
up.  The  other  rebtisM  are  very  fair;  but  we 
don't  like  to  be  partial,  and  we  must  let  them 
go  with  the  others.  The  story  is  only  toler- 
able; took*  rather  bookish;  and  we  think 
Humpty's  father  will  be  obliged  to  os  for  not 
printing  it. 

Kemo,  SI  West  Flfly-seeonil  Street,  New 
YoriL,  would  like  to  receive  fpecimeic  copies 


of  boys'  papers;  but  we  must  pass  over  hit 
puzzles.  —  B.  Right  must  be  patient,  and  read 
the  first  paragraph.  We  accept  his  geograph- 
ical, and  inform  him  that  the  sky  don't  give 
light.  —  Hick  up  threatens  to  look  in  the  March 
number  for  the  answer  to  his  letter,  but  he 
will  not  find  it  there.  We  don't  give  much 
attention  to  letters  written  in  piencil,  especially 
if  they  are  badly  rubbed  in  the  mail;  and  our 
namesake,  the  compositor,  whom  we  love  and 
respect,  would  never  forgive  us  if  we  accepted 
copy  in  pencil. 

We  accept  B.  Odkins's  Beloochistan  geo- 
graphical—  "only  this,  end  nothing  more." 

—  Hiawatha's  first  rebus  is  good;  but  it  Is 
"  Lough  Leane,"  not  Linhc.  Once  more.  — 
We  have  a  vivid  impression  that  we  have  seen 
Capstan's  vivid  puzzle  before.  —  Frank  H.  P.'t 
puzzle  is  first  rate  |  but  he  honestly  acknowl- 
edges that  it  is  not  original ;  we  used  lo  guest 
it  thirty  years  ago.  —  Longacre  may  receive 
covers  by  mail,  but  he  must  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  bookbinder  nearer  home.  —  We  take 
Ovid's  square  word.  —  Royal  Skysail't  enigma 
comes  too  near  home ;  and  that  "  understand- 
ing "  puzzle  is  very  antiquated.  —  Hal's  Shake- 
spearian is  not  particularly  happy.  —  Nor  are 
the  anagrams  of  B.  O.  S.  R.,  who  represents 
a  club  of  five. 

Some  of  Dandy  Jim's  rebuses  are  old  friendi 
ofourt;  and  this  it  about  the  forty-Rrst  time 
we  have  declined  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
The  Latin  sentence  has  been  published  in  this 
Magazine.  —  Lewis  H.'a  puzzle  is  fair,  but  we 
are  overstocked.  —  G.  R.  Finch,  Box  363, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  some  foreign  stamps 
to  sell.  —  We  reserve  P.  R.  Ice's  Ohio  rebua. 

—  We  are  willing  to  excuse  all  the  imperfec- 
tions In  Caput's  rebut,  and  then  decline  it. 
because  we  cant  tee  the  "  (ally,"  the  "  alley," 
or  the  "us"  In  it. 

W.  A.  G.  (he  must  be  a  wag,  for  he  sends 
no  puiilet  —  thank  you  kindly)  waott  to 
knowthe-name,  age,  height,  complexion.  Sec,' 
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of  the  youth  who  had  grown  too  old  for  our 
Magazine.  He  must  be  about  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  years  old,  twenty-five  feet  highi  and 
his  complexion  —  green.  —  We  shall  take  Har- 
ry Barler*8  cross-word;  the  juvenile  speech 
won't  do.  —  We  shake  hands  with  Nutmeg 
State,  and  welcome  him  back.  Handy  Andy 
was  written  by  Samuel  Lover,  an  Irish  au- 
thor, some  of  whose  works  may  be  obtained 
at  Ihe  bookstores.  —  We  preserve  Harlow's 
enigma.  —  We  accept,  with  thanks,  the  copy 
of  the  Christmas  Garland,  sent  by  Mynheer. 
—  Hedwig*8  neat  letter  rejoices  our  eyes  — 
O.  0.*8  eyes;  but  those  comparisons  don't; 
in  fact,  we  don't  believe  in  them.  —  Hocus 
Pocus  wishes  to  know  if  there  are  any  other 
head  workers  besides  himself  living  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  who  they  are.  If  there  are 
any,  they  must  answer  for  themselves.  We 
shall  use  some  of  the  puzzles.  —  We  won't 
object  to  H.  E.  G.'s  salutation,  nor  to  the  first 
two  of  his  puzzles,  which  are  excellent. 

Pioneers  last  is  good,  and  we  take  it. — 
The  dinner  of  the  Heathen  Chinee  has  been 
dished  up,  in  substance,  by  another  publica- 
tion. This  same  Heathen  Chinee  wants  to 
sell  his  velocipede,  and  we  judge  that  he  is 
becoming  enlightened.  —  Bryce  P.  Smith  is 
learning  to  be  a  printer,  and  sends  us  his 
card,  which  is  very  neatly  done,  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  handiwork.  He  procured  our 
eight  Louisville  subscribers.  —  We  have  made 
no  arrangement  yet  with  the  writer  to  whom 
Sports  and  Games  alludes ;  and  we  must  say 
of  the  puzzles  —  try  again. — We  arc  sorry 
again  to  decline  Pedler's  wares,  but  they  are 
not  quite  sound.  —  All  we  can  do  for  the 
O.  O.  L.  A.  is  to  appropriate  Othello's  con- 
tribution. H.  D.'s  consists  mostly  of  tea- 
chests. 

We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  origi- 
nality of  Sunshine's  rebus;  but  there  is  a 
hard  knot  in  it,  and  he  has  put  the  seam  just 
where  no  jacket  has  a  seam. —  We  do  not 
know  who  executed  the  crayon  portrait  con- 
cerning which  Don  Qiiixote  inquires.  We 
*^  never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,"  but 
we  think  now  that  it  is  a  crayon  photograph. 
We  could  not  begin  to  mention  the  books  on 
drawing,  but  a  common  box  is  a  good  model 
to  begin  with.  —  Arrowhead's  lean  rebus  is 
decidedly  good,  and  the  engraver  shall  have 
it.  —  Phil  A.  Delphia  improves,  but  we  can't 
make  **l>eyond"  of  his  symbols. — V^e  guess 
A.  P.  B.  (a  perfect  brick,  for  he  has  sent  us  a 
club  of  six)  gets  his  Mag.  as  soon  as  any  now ; 
if  not,  the  firm  will  correct  the  error.  —  **  En- 
closed please  find  a  few  rebuses,"  says  Harry 


St  Clair,  Jr.    We  find  thirteen  enclosed  I   We 
cotton  to  No.  12  only. 

Critique  speaks  very  highly  of  **  The  Spark 
of  Genius,"  and  other  stones  we  publish;  the 
best  he  ever  read,  though  he  takes  two  or 
three  other  Magazines.  —  We  are  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  Willie  Whistle's  explanation,  and 
we  ask  his  attention  to  the  full-page  illustra- 
tions, besides  the  extra  ones,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  each  number  this  year,  and  not  one 
of  which  is  of  the  character  he  mentions.  We 
hope  our  explanation  is  satisfactory,  and  we 
hope  he  will  have  a  good  time  *'  away  down 
in  Maine."  —  We  thank  Ike  and  twenty  more 
who  welcome  us  home.  We  do  feel  old,  but 
we  are  growing  younger  now.  —  Salt  Point's 
rebuses  are  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the 
artist  shall  have  them;  thanks  for  hearty 
welcome.  —  Moss  Rose's  double  acrostic  is  as 
well  done  as  the  letter  which  accompanies  it, 
and  we  accept  —  Sensenderfer's  rebus  is  too 
good  to  be  lost  —  We  have  examined  Pio- 
neer's acrostic,  and  it  looks  like  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. —  Eric's  ten  e's  hardly  make  the 
state. 

Wish  Corrsspondbkts.  —  W.  S.  Sharon, 
Cadiz,  Ohio.  —  Pip,  Box  49,  Media,  Pa.  — 
Osceola,  Box  138,  on  stamps.  —  George  K. 
Seymour,  Selma,  Ohio.  —  John  E.  Wether- 
bee,  14  Greenville  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  — 
H.  S.  Sterling,  stamp  dealer.  Box  1x5,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  —  Don  Lupo,  72  North  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  games  for  the  fireside.  — 
Philatelist,  7  Liberty  Street,  Salem,  on 
stamps.  —  C.  P.  Willards,  Salem,  Mass.,  birds' 
eggs.  —  William  A.  Gregg,  Cincinnati,  wants 
a  copy  of  every  paper  printed  by  boys.  —  Nut- 
meg State,  Box  25,  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
specimens  of  amateur  papers.  —  Mickey,  Box 
III,  Cadiz,  O.  —  Leroy  L.  Fargo,  Lock  Box. 
8,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  on  telegraphing  and 
engineering.  —  William  E.  Montooth,  Box  40, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  stamps.  ^  S.  G.  McCut- 
cheen,  1629  Wallace  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  drawing.  —  Watch  and  Wait,  171 1  Eleventh 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Antiquarian,  Xx>ck 
Box  660,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  autographs.  — 
P.  Ink,  Box  60,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  wants  to 
buy  a  second  hand  Novelty  Press,  and  desires 
specimens  of  boys*  papers.  —  Ike,  138  North 
Fifth  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  on  stamps.  — 
A.  Ternekes,  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  stamps,  coins,  and  experiments.  — 
Hercules,  Box  55,  Marietta,  Ga.,  on  music  — 
Horace  M.  Lester,  Box  8,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  — 
George  T.  Washburn,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Good 
Templars.  —  W.  S.  Hinman,  Lansingburg, 
N.  Y.,  on  stamps. 
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OLIVZB    OFTIC,   Editor. 

OUB  QIBLS. 

TITE  are  not  disposed  to  ask,  "  What  h  the 
■  ■  cause  that  the  fonner  da;*  were  better 
thin  these?"  We  do  not  believe  they  were 
better  than  these;  but,  in  this  age  of  luxury 
and  frivolity,  of  fashion  snd  exti^avagance, 
and  of  seeming  rather  than  being,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  asking  whether  "  our  girls " 
hare  been  the  gainers  hy  time's  changes.  We 
feel  almost  compelled  to  apologize  for  calling 
them  "  our  girls,"  instead  of  addressing  them 
as  "  young  ladies ; "  for  we  refer  now  to  those 
who  are  still  in  their  teens,  without  having 
become  women;  to  those  who  have  thrown 
aside  their  dolls  and  baby-bouses,  but  are  not 
considered  mature  enough  to  receive,  much 
less  to  accept,  an  offer  of  marriage- 
Girls  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  seem  older 
DOW  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  there  used  to 
be  a  period  between  the  school  and  mntrimo- 
ny  which  was  devoted  to  a  diligent  study  and 
practice  of  household  duties.  It  waa  certainly 
considered  indispensable,  in  the  otden  time, 
for  the  girls  to  understand  something  of  the 
mystery  of  boiling  a  potato,  cooking  a  beef- 
steak, and  making  a  bed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  abstruse  mystery  of  making  pies 
and  puddings,  of-darning  stockings,  and  fash- 
ioning a  calico  dreis.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
only  a  portion  of  our  girli  of  the  present  gen- 
eration are  skilled  in  these  arts,  though,  as 
partial  compensation  for  them,  they  have 
other  but  leas  useful  and  practical  accom- 
plishments- 

Our  girla  are  the  most  beautiful  portion  of 
creation  —  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt 
in  regard  to  this  position ;  not  alone  because 
they  are  fair  to  the  sight,  have  soft  eyes, 
Rowing  tresses,  regular  white  teeth,  alabaster 
skim,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  more 
because  they  are  innocent,  guileless,  and 
pure;  endowed  with  holy  and  heavenly  atfec- 
lions.  And,  when  we  look  upon  them  as 
■ngels  of  an  ethereal  order,  we  do  not  like  to 
think  of  any  drawbacks,  of  anything  cunning, 
•elGah,  and  artful.  We  have  looked  upon  the 
artists'  highest  ideal  of  the  angels,  in  the  cold 


marble,  but  we  could  not  help  thinking,  as  we 
compared  the  winged  form  with  the  human 
reality  from  which  the  conception  Is  derived, 
how  these  angel*  would  look  with  that  big 
thing  on  the  back  of  the  head  I  Young  Indies 
hardly  reach  their  teens  before  they  ape  all 
the  costumes  and  all  the  ways  of  mature 
women.  They  wear  furbelows  and  flounces, 
tucks,  overakirts,  "  loves  of  bonnets,"  or  hats, 
juat  like  marriageable  ladies. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
fine  things,  in  themselves  considered,  not  even 
to  the  big  thing  on  the  back  of  the  head;  but 
we  deduce  from  them  the  suspicion  that  our 
girls  already  consider  themselves  women. 
They  attend  the  "  midnight  theatre  and 
morning  ball,"  they  go  to  parties,  and  give 
parties  —  not  children's,  but  regular  seiriet. 
We  claim  to  be  progres'ive,  but  we  don't  be- 
lieve in  these  things.  We  desire  to  see  our 
girls  simply  girls,  till  they  are  seventeen  or 
eighteen  at  least,  and  we  are  not  at  all  afraid 
that  "long  dresses  "  will  be  too  long  post- 
poned by  tlieir  mothers.  We  would  like  to 
have  them  preierve  their  simplicity,  their 
guilelessness,  and  their  girlish  ways  and  man- 
ners a  few  years  longer. 


Ths  "  lay  oC  the  land,"  so  far  as  we 

can  learn,  has  not  been  hatched  out  yet;  but 
it  is  proposed  to  place  it  in  the  hatchway 
of  some  ship,  in  order  to  have  it  under  the 
"  wings  of  the  wind." 

Though  the  complexion  of  the  "  pale 

moon"  may  be  improved  by  a  couple  of 
"  horns,"  we  do  not  believe  that  the  same 
cosmetic  would  produce  a  like  effect  upon  our 

The  man  who  said  he  lived  in  Woo-^ei- 

ler,  took  the  first  prize  at  a  poultry  exhibition 
for  the  best  r«»-ct»-l*r. 

Soin-  made  from  the  "  bone  of  conten- 
tion "  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  food  for 
meditation." 

A  STUOBNT  at  Cambridge  has  been  ex- 
pelled for  stealing  one  of  the  "watchea  of  ths 
night" 
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XXXIII. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS :  The  steam- 
er  was  surrounded  with  bokts,  pulled  bj 
Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Arabs. 
Commissionaires  from  the  various  hotels  ap- 
peared on  board,  presented  their  cards,  and 
feelingly  set  forth,  in  English,  French,  Greek, 
and  Turkish,  the  shining  merits  of  the  estab- 
lishments they  represented.  We  promptly  de- 
livered ourself  over  to  the  man  who  *'  blowed  " 
for  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre.  We  gave  htm 
our  baggage  receipt,  and  complacently  looked 
upon  the  battle  of  the  runners  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  Then  came 
Dimetri,  a  Greek,  with  a  fez  on  his  head,  and 
assured  us  that,  if  we  were  going  to  the  Hotel 
d*Angleterre,  all  our  sorrows  had  come  to  an 
end,  for  he  labored  in  the  cause  of  that  excel- 
lent institution. 

The  other  man,  who  was  looking  for  our 
trunk,  looked  for  it  about  two  hours;  but  at 
last  we  saw  the  beggarly  boatmen  tossing  it 
about  as  though  it  cost  nothing.  We  claimed 
it,  and  instantly  a  dozen  Greeks  and  Turks 
claimed  us.  We  saw  it  in  a  boat  soon  after. 
Then  Dimetri  considerately  declared  that  be 
would  accompany  us  to  the  hotel,  leaving  the 
other  man  to  look  out  for  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre.  We  descended  the  ladder  to 
the  boat,  and  then  —  our  trunk  was  missing ! 
We  made  a  row,  and  Dimetri  seconded  the 
motion.  The  trunk  was  found  on  deck ;  and, 
afler  a  deal  of  shouting  in  English,  French, 
and  Turkish,  it  was  again  deposited  in  the 
boat.  Certain  other  baggage,  of  which  we 
denied  the  ownership,  was  tossed  into  another 
boat,  and  we  were  pulled  to  the  shore  —  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty  rods.  Here  a  fat  Turk,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  custom*house  o/ficer,  ap- 
peared, and  examined  our  valise  again.  We 
had  been  advised  by  an  Armenian  gentleman, 
who  had  been  kind  enough  to  point  out  the 
objects  of  interest  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  who 
had  talked  Turkish  for  us  on  the  railroad,  to 
tickle  the  itching  palm  of  this  worthy  official; 
and  we  did  so  —  not  that  we  had  a  para's  worth 
of  dutiable  goods,  but  to  prevent  the  contents 
of  our  trunk  from  being  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  the  gaping  Orientals  loafing  on  the  quay. 
The  result  was  more  thorough  than  we  had 
anticipated,  for  the  obese  Moslem  only  re- 
moved the  leaden  seal,  and  we  were  permitted 
to  go  on  our  way  rejoicinjg. 

The  trunk  and  valise  were  placed  on  the 
back  of  a  porter,  who,  with  the  judge's  valise 


in  his  hand,  followed  us  up  the  steep  hill  to 
the  Rue  de  Pera,  where  is  situated  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre.  The  streets  up  which  we  made 
the  ascent  varied  in  width  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  They  were  wet,  slippery,  muddy,  and 
filthy  to  a  degree  that  makes  one  wonder  that 
the  plague  ever  ceases  to  find  victims  within 
the  city.  They  were  crowded  with  men  in 
every  variety  of  costume,  with  donkeys  of  all 
sizes,  and  with  pedlers  of  every  eatable  and 
drinkable.  A  few  women  were  to  be  seen, 
covered  with  flowing  robes,  their  faces  duly 
bandaged.  We  could  not  see  the  use  of  hiding 
their  faces,  for  no  sane  man  would  look  at 
them  more  than  once. 

We  reached  the  hotel  out  of  breath  after 
the  rough,  steep,  and  hard  walk  up  the  hill. 
We  were  amazed  to  see  that  the  porter  evinced 
no  signs  of.  fatigue,  but  waited  patiently  till 
rooms  had  been  assigned  to  us,  and  then  went 
up  two  flights  of  stairs  with  the  baggage  still 
on  his  back.  It  was  no  apartment  furnished 
with  Oriental  splendor  to  which  we  were 
ushered,  but  about  equal  to  those  in  third  or 
fourth  rate  hotels  in  the  United  States.  The 
prices  are  high  —  eighteen  fvancs  a  day  for 
room,  breakfast  and  dinner  —  the  latter  at 
seven  o'clock.    Lunch  is  an  extra. 

At  dinner  we  were  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  five  Burmese  gentlemen  at  the  'table, 
dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  their  native 
country.  One  had  been  prime  minister  of 
Burmah,  and  another  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  having  served  in  this  capa- 
city in  a  war  of  ten  months'  duration.  Both 
of  these  spoke  English  and  French  fluently, 
and,  with  .one  other  of  the  party,  were  going 
to  travel  in  England  and  elsewhere,  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  We  had  some  pleasant  talks 
with  them,  and  we  assured  them  that  our 
friend  Mayor  Shurtlefif  would  make  them 
happy  if  they  would  go  to  Boston. 

The  guests  in  the  hotel  were  exceedingly 
social  and  pleasant,  and  nowhere  on  our 
travels  —  except  at  Madame  Billet's  in  Mos- 
cow —  have  we  enjoyed  our  in-door  life  so 
much.  The  Confederate  naval  officer  we 
found  there  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
gentlemen  we  have  met  anywhere.  Our 
consul  general,  **  Bra.  Thompson,"  and  sev- 
eral English  gentlemen,  made  a  very  pleasant 
company  in  the  reading-room. 

We  had  to  devote  ourself  at  once  to  the 
serious  business  of  sight-seeing.  We  engaged 
Dimetri  to  assist  us  in  this  laudable  purpose, 
and  for  six  days  we  followed  his  red  fez,  in 
cloud,  rain,  and  sunshine  —  only  one  day  of 
the  latter.    He  informed  us,  on  the  very  &Tzt 
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day,  that  we  were  to  see  the  sultan  —  it  being 
Friday,  the  Mohammedan  Strndaj,  when  his 
majesty  went  to  the  mosque  in  state.  We 
were  rather  pleased  with  the  idea;  in  fact, 
we  were  curious  to  see  the  sovereign  of  the 
Turkeys,  and  the  husband  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  wives. 

Dimetri  assured  us  that  a  carriage  was  a 
practicable  thing,  and  we  took  a  carriage. 
We  drove  through  the  Rue  de  Pera ;  and  we 
passed  other  carriages,  though  how  it  was 
done  we  can't  exactly  say;  but  there  was  a 
scattering  among  the  foot-passengers  when- 
ever the  feat  was  accomplished.  In  some 
places  it  could  not  be  done,  and  in  nine  tenths 
of  the  streets  there  isn^t  room  enough  for  even 
one  vehicle.  We. met  donkeys  laden  with  pan- 
niers, donkeys  laden  with  rocks  ingeniously 
tied  on  with  ropes,  donkeys  laden  with  furni- 
ture, and  donkeys  lad^n  with  boards,  planks, 
and  joist,  half  the  load  on  each  side  of  the 
•addle,  with  one  end  dragging  on  the  pave- 
ment, the  other  projecting  far  beyond  the 
beast's  head.  There  were  strings  of  donkeys, 
loaded  with  dirt,  mud,  offal,  in  panniers. 

We  drove  through  an  old  Moslem  burial- 
plaoe,  where  the  march  of  improvement  had 
cut  a  road,  without  regard  to  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  Descending  a  steep  hill,  we  came  to  a 
fine  macadamized  road,  between  which  and 
the  Bosphorus  stands  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  sultan.  Several  battalions  of  troops, 
in  full  Turkish  costume.  lined  the  street  on 
one  side.  We  waited  an  hour,  in  the  rain,  for 
his  majesty  to  appear;  but  the  hour  was  well 
spent,  for  it  would  have  taken  three  pairs  of 
eyes  to  see  all  the  '*  fun  "  that  was  presented 
on  that  road  during  this  ^rief  period. 

We  cannot  describe  it.  The  beggars  are 
worth  one  page,  the  pachas  another,  the  sol- 
diers a  third,  the  sultan'«  guard  a  fourth, 
and  the  ladies  a  fifth.  As  we  have  been  ac- 
cused of  catering  too  exclusively  to  our  boys, 
we  must  speak  of  the  ladies  for  the  benefit  of 
OUR  GIRLS.  They  were  in  carriages;  some 
modem,  stylish  carriages,  others  Turkish. 
Each  contained  three  or  four  '*fair  beings," 
closely  veiled,  and  dressed  in  loose  robes  of 
black,  white,  brown,  or  yellow.  One  carriage, 
containing  three  ladies,  passed  our  position 
not  less  than  a  dozen  times.  On  the  front 
•cat  sat  a  very  pretty  lady,  young,  with  in- 
tensely black  eyes,  and  very  pure  complexion. 
Her  veiling  arrangements  were  very  thin  —  in 
fact,  next  to  nothing.  We  have  observed  that, 
the  better  looking  the  ladies  were,  the  thinner 
were  their  veils.  When  we  could  not  see 
enough  of  a  lady's  face  to  form  an  opinion  in 


regard  to  her  beauty,  the  conclusion  was  in- 
evitable —  she  was  old  and  ugly ! 

This  particular  lady  on  the  front  seat  looked 
at  us  —  the  judge  included  —  very  earnestly 
every  time  she  passed.  Finally  she  smiled  a 
little,  and  we  smiled  a  little,  and  touched  our 
hats  —  the  judge  is  the  essence  of  politeness. 
The  lady  was  pleased,  and  we  didn't  think  we 
had  done  anything  to  merit  the  bow-string,  or 
a  bath  in  the  Bosphorus.  Of  course  all  the 
ladies  in  each  carriage  belonged  to  the  same 
family  —  all  in  half  a  dozen  of  them  for  aught 
we  know.  We  felt,  then  and  there,  that  Chris- 
tianity had  done  a  vast  work  for  woman. 

The  music  announced  the  approach  of  the 
procession.  The  line  of  troops  at  the  side  of  the 
street  presented  arms,  and  two  squads  of  horse- 
men advanced,  one  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
so  as  not  to  be  in  front  of  the  royal  person- 
age. Then  a  portion  of  the  body-guard  di- 
vided in  like  manner.  Next  came  the  sultan, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  horse,  the  saddle-cloth 
and  other  trappings  covered  with  gold.  He  is 
rather  stout,  with  full  beard,  sprinkled  with 
gray.  In  fact,  he  is  a  very  good-looking  man. 
He  was  dressed  in  military  clothes,  his  breast 
covered  with  '*  orders,"  and  wore  the  fez.  He 
was  followed  by  a  string  of  pachas,  high  offi- 
cers of  the  state  and  the  army,  on  fbot,  each 
with  his  suite. 

Not  far  behind  the  sultan  rode  his  son,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  bright  and  intelligent.  We 
took  off  our  hat  to  him,  as  we  had  to  his  pa ; 
and  he,  with  better  manners  than  his  sire, 
looked  at  us,  replied  with  the  military  salute, 
and  smiled  very  prettily.  The  soldiers  gave  a 
single  wild  shout  when  the  sultan  appeared, 
but  he  only  looked  at  them,  and  **  made  no 
sign.**  He  even  glanced  at  the  judge  and  our 
humble  self,  but  no  bones  were  broken.  He 
held  his  head  up,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
pageantry,  evidently  feeling  that  he  was  of 
some  considerable  consequence  in  the  world. 
We  don't  know  what  will  become  of  him  now 
that  France  is  crushed,  for  England  only  uses 
"  moral  effects  "  of  late  years. 

The  rest  of  the  procession  was  made  up  of 
Albanians,  dressed  without  regard  to  expense, 
and  other  soldiers  and  officials.  On  the  whole 
it  was  a  magnificent  exhibition,  and  really 
surpassed  any  circus  show  we  ever  saw. 

Oliver  Optic. 


Thb   greatest   possession    in    life    is 

health;  the  greatest  ease,  sound  sleep;  the 
best  medicine,  a  true  friend ;  and  the  greatest 
treasurOi  contentment 
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Slowly. 


"OUT  ON   THE  SEA.'» 
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look-ing  there,     out      on      the      sea. 


What       is     she      look-ing     for? 
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As      she  sits      looking  there,   out     on   the       sea. 


can       you  tell      mel 
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2. 

Sad  will  she  be,  sad  will  she  be, 
Thinking  of  father  dear,  far  ont  at  sea. 
Come  hither  soon,  Mary,  and  then  may  we 
See  him  returning  home,  home  firom  the  sea. 
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OBIHOLE  ABS  OROSS-TSEE; 

am  BMM.  BWASHBS  OV  A  BAHiOB. 

BY   OLIVER   OPTIC 

CHAPTER  XVII. 


1WAS  klone  ^ftin.  I  felt  that  wc  had  lost 
onr  case.  The  men  bad  given  up  the  bat- 
tle, drank  tlieir  grog,  and.  onder  the  influence 
of  liqttor,  would  bens  willing  to  trade  in  human 
beinga  aa  to  perform  their  ordinarjr  dutj.  I 
K^n&  sBHietPt  M  Att  of  OOBCna,  ta  *•  }«>r  un.  19  ua  k  f 
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could  do  nothing  •Ingte-handed,  and  I  might 
:  well  give  up  before  I  had  lulTercd  the  tw 
turea  of  the  mate'a  wrath  as  anerwards.  I 
ild  yield  no  principle,  I  would  take  no 
part  in  handling  the  veiMl,  but  I  would  tell 
the  mate  where  tny  gold  was.  Iac:tuHll7*hud-  . 
dered  when  I  thought  of  having  the  money 
which  I  had  earned  hy  my  labor  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  human  being* ;  but  I  did  not  tee 
how  I  could  help  myself,  for  after  I  had  been 
beaten  and  abused,  tnj  money  was  stilt  likely 
be  found  when  the  between-decks  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  miserable 
wretches  whose  flesh  and  blood  were  to  enrich 
Waterford  and  his  infamous  companions. 
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I  looked  around  the  eteermge.  It  was  fitted 
up  with  eight  berths,  bat  at  present  it  was 
occupied  only  bjr  the  cabin  steward,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  our  party,  though  he 
had  not  yet  committed  himself.  I  afterwards 
learned  the  use  to  which  this  steerage  was  to 
be  applied.  As  only  a  few  of  the  crew  could 
safely  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  un- 
lawful voyage  before  they  were  shipped,  of 
course  not  all  of  them  could  be  expected  to 
engage  in  the  dangerous  business  without 
compulsion,  and  they  were  liable,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  to  ship  a  majority  who  would 
rather  fight  than  incurthe  peril  of  being  hanged 
or  imprisoned  for  being  concerned  in  it  But 
the  officers  were  sure  of  five  men,  —  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  sailors,  —  for  they  had 
signed  the  shipping  articles  with  their  eyes 
wide  open.  Indeed,  they  had  been  employed 
to  put  down  a  mutiny,  as  well  as  to  work  the 
bark.  It  was  not  desirable  to  separate  the 
crew;  but,  when  it  became  necessary,  those 
in  the  interests  of  the  officers,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  to  enable  the  captain  and 
mate  to  enforce  their  authority,  were  to  be 
berthed  in  the  steerage,  where  they  could  at 
all  times  be  within  hail  of  their  superiors. 

This  plan  is  often,  if  not  always,  adopted  in 
whalemen,  where  boat-steerers  are  regarded 
as  officers,  and  are  berthed  in  the  steerage,  in 
CN^er  to  be  used  in  subduing  the  crew  in  the 
event  of  any  insubordination.  I  glanced 
about  the  place,  and  I  found  that  it  was  also 
used  as  the  armory.  When  I  first  came  on 
board,  I  had  seen  no  arms;  but  now  there 
were  four  muskets,  several  pistols,  and  half 
a  dozen  cutlasses  hung  upon  the  bulkhead. 
Probably  they  had  been  brought  out  from 
their  hiding-places  since  the  disturbance  with 
the  crew.  I  wondered  that  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  sailors  were  not  already  installed 
in  their  quarters;  but  I  supposed  the  mate 
wished  to  have  them  mingle  with  the  other 
hands  forward  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to 
take  note  of  any  disaffection,  and  report  it 
to  him* 

While  I  was  looking  about  me,  the  cabin 
aleward  came  into  the  steerage  with  my  sup- 
per. His  name  was  Palmer,  and  he  was  an 
American.  He  had  a  very  light  and  fair  com- 
plexion ;  and,  though  I  had  not  seen  much  of 
him  on  board,  I  judged  that  he  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  a  dandy.  He  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  certainly  a  very 
good-looking  fellow —which  he  evidently  be- 
lieved himselC 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Phil,"  said  he,  as  he 
placed  his  dishes  in  one  of  the  berths. 


**  Are  you  really  so?**  I  asked. 

**  I  am,  indeed ;  and  if  I  dared  to  do  so,  I 
would  let  you  go  at  once.** 

"  You  haven't  the  courage  to  do  that,  then  ?  " 

'*  The  mate  would  murder  me  if  I  did.** 

"Then  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
how  sorry  you  are  for  me,"  I  added,  rather 
despondent 

"  I  only  wished  to  express  my  sympathy  for 
you,  and  to  say  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  let 
you  loose." 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  what  kind  of  a  voyage 
this  bark  is  bound  upon  ?  " 

''I  do ;  the  mate  told  me  yesterday,  and  I 
have  heard  enough  said  in  the  cabin  before  to 
make  me  understand  all  about  it,"  answered 
the  steward. 

**  Do  you  like  the  business? ** 

"  No,  I  don't;  but  what  can  I  do?  " 

**  I  don't  know  that  you  can  do  anything." 

''  If  I  had  known  what  the  voyage  was  to 
be,  I  would  have  hung  myself  rather  than 
come  on  board.  I  have  a  little  African  blood 
in  my  veins,  though  I  don*t  say  much  about  it 
generally." 

**  Whether  you  have  African  blood  in  your 
veins  or  not,  you  must  dislike  a  voyage  like 
this.    What  did  the  mate  say  to  you  ?  " 

*'He  told  me  I  might  loose  one  of  your 
hands  to  let  you  eat  your  supper;  but  he 
would  shoot  me  if  I  let  you  escape  from  the 
steerage,"  said  he,  unfastening  the  cord  which 
bound  my  right  arm  to  the  stanchion. 

'*  Can't  you  ease  off  the  other  just  a  little  ? 
The  cord  hurts  my  wrist  vtry  much." 

"  I'll  do  that" 

He  loosed  the  line,  and  thus  to  some  extent 
relieved  the  pain  I  felt  He  handed  me  same 
tea,  bread  and  meat,  of  which  I  ate  while  we 
were  talking. 

"  Where  is  the  mate  now?  "  I  inquired. 

"  On  deck." 

«' And  the  captain?" 

"  Drunk  in  his  state-room.  He  came  out  to 
supper,  but  he  did  not  eat  anjrthing;  only 
drank  two  half  tumblers  of  whiskey,  and  then 
turned  in.  I  think  the  mate  wishes  to  keep 
him  drunk  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  he 
won't  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  vessel," 
replied  the  steward,  in  a  whisper. 

''Where  are  the  two  passengers?" 

"  They  are  on  deck  with  the  mate." 

"  l>o  you  know  who  they  are  ?  " 

"I  only  know  that  they  sxe  Spaniards  or 
Cubans.  From  what  I  hear  them  say,  I  judge 
that  they  and  the  mate  find  the  money  to  buy 
the  negroes,  while  the  vessel'  and  the  captain 
have  a  share  of  the  profits." 
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**  HaTe  they  the  money  on  board  ?  " 

*'  I  dont  know  anything  about  it  from  what 
they  say;  but  of  courae  they  haye." 

"You  say  the  mate  told  you  about  the 
TOjage  yesterday.    What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  didn't  aay  much;  and  I  think  he  spoke 
of  it  because  I  couldn't  help  hearing  what  was 
Mid  in  the  cabin.  He  only  told  me  to  do  my 
duty,  and  I  should  make  a  thousand  dollars 
ont  of  the  cruise.** 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  told  him  I  should  do  my  duty.  I  was 
sfnid  of  him,  and  I  let  him  believe  that  I  didn't 
care  whether  the  bark  went  a  slaving  or  not. 
I  have  always  kept  on  the  right  side  of  him, 
but  I  hate  him  worse  than  I  hate  the  evil  one. 
If  I  hadn't  a  mother  on  shore  to  take  care  of, 
rd  sink  the  ship,  and  go  down  In  her,  rather 
than  have  anything  to  do  with  slaving." 

"Are  jou  a  spy,  sent  here  by  the  mate  to 

•sound  me?"  I  added,  suddenly,  looking  him 
kn  the  face  veiy  earnestly. 

"Thafs  too  bad,  Phill "  said  he,  springing 
to  his  lieet.  "  I  only  pity  you  because  you 
itood  out  against  the  mate,  and  against 
slaving." 

"  You  say  you  have  kept  on  the  right  side 
of  the  mate?" 

"  I  have,  for  my  own  comfort  and  safety. 
My  mother  was  a  slave — but  no  matter  about 
that,"  he  added ;  and,  before  I  knew  what  he 
was  about,  he  had  unloosed  my  left  hand. 
"What  are  you  doing? "  I  demanded. 
"  If  jcu  think  I  am  a  spy,  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  not  I  will  set  you  freey  though 
it  costs  me  my  life." 

"  Don't  do  it,  Palmer.  Pardon  me  for  what 
I  said.  You  need  not  wonder  that  I  am  sus- 
pidoas  in  a  vessel  like  this." 

"  I  don't  wonder;  but  you  shall  not  suspect 
me,  if  I  can  do  anjrthing  to  prevent  it." 

"I  do  not  suspect  you  any  longer.  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  true 
at  heart.  But  put  the  cords  on  as  yon  found 
them ;  I  will  not  get  you  into  trouble,  what- 
ever hi^pens  to  me." 

"  No,  you  shall  be  free.  Perhaps  you  can 
bring  the  men  up  to  the  scratch  again,  for 
they  have  all  backed  down.  They  drank  their 
grog  when  I  gave  it  to  them  this  afternoon." 

"  If  you  are  really  my  friend,  —  and  I  know 
70U  are  now,  —you  can  serve  me  better  than 
by  loosing  my  bonds  at  this  moment" 

"  I  will  do  just  what  you  tell  me  to  do,"  re- 
plied the  steward. 

"I  have  full  confidence  in  you.  Tie  my 
bands  up  just  aa  yon  found  tfaem*  only  not 
quite  so  tight" 


He  followed  my  directiona;  and,  as  I  had 
finished  my  supper,  he  made  fast  my  right 
arm  to  the  stanchion.  I  had  my  doubts  about 
trusting  this  man  with  the  secret  of  the  crew; 
but,  since  our  party  had  given  in  their  adhe* 
rence  to  the  mate,  and  the  plan  had  been  pnu^ 
tically  abandoned,  so  far  as  I  knew»  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  need  distress  him. 

'*  Palmer,  where  do  you  sleep?"  I  asked. 

**  Here,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  his  berth. 

«'  What  time  do  you  turn  in?" 

"  Any  time  when  I  can ;  sometimes  at  eight 
bells,  sometimes  at  two." 

*<  What  time  do  the  mate  and  the  passengers 
turn  in?" 

"Mr.  Waterford  always  turns  in  at  eight 
when  he  has  the  mid  watch.  The  Spaniards 
sometimes  sit  up  till  eleven,  but  generally 
turn  in  by  ten.    Why  do  you  ask,  Phil?" 

*'  If  you  really  wish  to  serve  me.  Palmer, 
you  can  do  so." 

**  ril  do  anything  you  tell  me,  even  if  it 
costs  me  my  life;  for  I  would  rather  die  than 
be  in  a  slave  ship.  My  mother — no  matter 
about  that.  She  was  a  slave  once,  and  I  never 
will  help  any  man  or  woman  into  slavery  if  I 
can  help  it" 

"  All  right.  Palmer.  You  may  be  able  to 
save  the  bark  from  this  miserable  business. 
But  I  will  not  say  anything  more  now." 

'« What  shall  I  do?"  asked  the  steward,  not 
a  little  excited. 

**  Don't  turn  in  tiH  all  is  quiet  in  the  cabin. 
The  second  mate  hat  the  first  watch  to-night 
Give  the  captain  all  the  whiskey  he  wants, 
and  when  the  mate  and  passengers  have 
turned  in,  and  you  think  they  are  asleep, 
then  come  into  the  steerage  and  let  ma 
know." 

'*  I  will  do  all  Jnst  :a8  you  say." 

**  Don't  bring  any  lights,  and  don't  act  at    > 
though  anything  had  happened,    dro  now*" 

"  You  may  depend  upon  met  Phil.  I  nfeant 
to  take  sides  with  jfour  men  as  soon  as  I  dared 
to  do  so."  f 

"  Hold  on  a  minute.  Palmer.  Are  there 
any' guns  or  pistols  in  the  cabin?" 

'*  The  Spaniards  have  revolvers  in  their 
state-rooms,  and  they  loaded  them  this  fore* 
noon,  when  the  row  on  deck  took  place." 

**  We  don't  want  to  kill  any  one,  or  have 
any  one  killed.  If  you  could  draw  the  charges 
from  their  revolvers,  and  bring  their  ammunW 
tion  in  here,  you  might  help  matters." 

««What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Phil?"  asked 
the  steward,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide." 

'« We  haven't  time  to  Ulk  about  it  now;  but 
if  there  is  any  back«bone  left  in  the  men,  we 
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will  have  the  bark  before  morning,"  I  whis- 
pered in  his  ear. 

"  ril  do  all  I  can. " 

**  Where  are  the  powder  and  ball  for  these 
guns  and  pistols?"  I  asked. 

*'Here,  in  that  box  in  the  corner." 

"All  right" 

The  cabin  steward  left  the  steerage,  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  an  ally  whose  aid  made  success 
hopeful,  if  not  certain.  I  was  excited  bj  the 
prospect.  I  intended,  as  soon  as  all  was  quiet 
in  the  cabin,  to  make  my  wajr  to  the  forecastle 
through  the  between-decks,  and  stir  up  the 
men  to  carry  out  the  project  we  had  arranged. 
Right  and  justice,  as  well  as  self-preservation, 
demanded  action. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AXny  OTHSRS  VISIT  THE  CABIK 

OF  THS  BARK. 

T  DID  not  believe,  it  would  require  a  great 
'^  deal  of  eloquence  to  bring  our  party  back 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  I  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  time  of  action.  The  steerage 
grew  dark,  and  presently  the  mate,  with  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hai(d,  appeared.  He  looked  over 
the  cords  by  which  I  was  made  fast  to  the 
stanchion,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  steward 
had  left  me  secure  for  the  night. 

''  You  are  all  right,  Phil ;  but  I  don't  think 
you  will  sleep  very  well  h*re,'*  said  he* 

"  I  don't  expect  to  sleep." 

**  Have  you  anything  to  say  yet?  " 

"No,  sir;  not  yet." 

**I  always  took  you  for  a  sensible  fellow; 
but  I  see  I  was  mistaken." 

"  We  are  all  liable  to  mistakes,"  I  replied, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  saying  something. 

"  You  can  sleep  in  one  of  those  berths,  if 
you  prefer." 

"  I  do  prefer  it" 

"  Then  tell  me  where  the  money  is,  and  I 
will  let  you  loose." 

"  The  money  belongs  to  me.** 

"  I  don't  wish  to  argue  the  matter.  If  you 
want  to  sleep  in  a  berth,  you  can  do  so  by 
telling  me  where  the  money  is." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  let  me  have  my  own 
money,  Mr.  Waterford.    I  worked  hard  —  " 

"  No  cant  I  see  you  are  not  ready  to  tell 
yet  If  you  get  tired  of  your  situation  before 
morning,  you  can  call  the  steward,  who  sleeps 
here,  and  he  will  let  me  know.  I  have  the 
mid  watch,  and  I'm  going  to  turn  in  now* 
It*s  no  use  to  waste  time  talking  with  you." 

I  did  not  wish  him  to  waste  any  time  in  this 


profitless  manner;  so  I  said  nothing,  and  he 
left  me  to  my  hard  fate.  Since  PaJmer  had 
loosed  my  bonds  I  was  tolerably  comfortable, 
though  the  pitching  of  the  bark  occasionally 
threw  the  strain  of  the  ropes  upon  my  arms. 
I  heard  no  more  from  the  mate,  and  I  sup- 
posed he  had  turned  in ;  but  the  steward  did 
not  come  as  soon  as  I  expected.  I  heard  two 
bells  on  deck,  which  indicated  nine  o'clock ; 
but  I  concluded  that  the  Spaniards  in  the 
cabin  had  not  yet  turned  in. 

The  steerage  was  pitch  dark,  and  I  could 
not  see  a  thing;  but  soon  after  I  heard  *two 
bells,  there  was  a  sound  not  more  than  a 
mouse  might  have  made  in  his  nocturnal 
perambulations  in  search  of  cheese.  I  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  was  soon  conscious 
that  some  one  was  in  the  steerage  with  me. 

"  Phil,"  said  a  whispered  voice,  when  I  be- 
gan to  be  not  a  little  excited  over  the  circum- 
stance. ^ 

•*  Who's  there?"  I  replied,  in  a  tone  as  loi^F 
and  guarded,  for  I  was  willing  to  believe  that 
the  visitor  was  a  friend  until  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  foe. 

"  Where  are  you?  " 

"  Here." 

I  listened,  and  heard  the  suppressed  breath- 
ing^ of  the  person ;  and  presently  I  felt  his 
hand  laid  upon  me.  I  had  a  further  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  my  senses,  for  I  could  smell 
rum  very  distinctly. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  you  Know  me?  I'm  Jack  Sander- 
son," replied  the  visitor*  "  We  want  you  on 
deck." 

"  I  thought  you  had  all  caved  in." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Phil.  We  are  all  as  true 
as  the  compass." 

**  You  have  been  drinking." 

"  Only  a  nip  or  two  each ;  but  we  are  all 
right  We  pretended  to  cave  in,  butwe  didn't* 
Phil.    Now  let  me  cut  your  ropes." 

••  No ;  not  yet.  Jack.  You  will  spoil  every- 
thing if  you  move  too  soon." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Have  you  caved  in, 
Phil?" 

"  No;  but  I  have  a  friend  in  the  cabin." 

"Who?" 

**•  Palmer,  the  steward.** 

"Good!" 

"As  soon  as  all  hands  in  the  cabin  have 
turned  in,  he  will  loose  me,  and  then  we  shall 
be  ready  for  you.    Are  the  men  all  right  ?  "* 

**  Every  one  of  them." 

"  Now  leave  me.  Jack.  If  you  like,  you  can 
stsy  between  decks  till  the  stewvd  comes,  and 
then  I  will  join  you." 
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All  right,  Phil." 

Sanderson  left  roe,  and  I  was  now  thorough- 
ly satisfied  that  the  scheme  would  be  a  suc- 
cess; I  did  not  see  how  it  could  fail.  The 
mate  evidently  depended  too  much  upon  the 
instinctive  subordination  of  sailors,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  no  special  precautions 
for  the  safetjr  of  the  bark  and  his  wicked  pro- 
ject The  men  had  promised  to  do  their  duty, 
which  he  interpreted  as  one  thing  and  thejr  as 
snother.  The  drinking  of  their  grog  was 
doubtless  enough  to  convince  him  that  the 
crew  were  converted  to  his  scheme. 

I  heard  three  bells,  and  then  four;  but 
Palmer  did  not  come,  and  I  began  to  ques- 
tion whether  I  had  not  made  a  mistake  in 
tnisting  him  as  far  as  I  had.  I  waa  sorry  that 
I  bad  not  permitted  Sanderson  to  unfasten  me, 
for  then  I  might  have  availed  myself  of  any 

Csnce  that  offered  if  the  steward  was  faith- 
».  But  I  wronged  him  again.  Before  five 
bells,  he  came  with  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and 
s  couple  of  revolvers  in  the  other.  He  care- 
luilj  closed  the  door  behind  him  as  he  en- 
tered, and  laid  the  pistols  in  his  berth.  . 

'*I  was  afraid  you  were  not  coming,"  I  whis- 
pered; **but  you  are  as  true  as  steel." 

'^  I  am,  Phil.  You  needn't  have  any  doubts 
of  me.  The  passengers  didn't  turn  in  till  ten 
o'do^  They  have  been  drinking  and  play- 
ing cards." 

"Are  they  asleep?" 

"I  reckon  they  are;  they  snore,  at  any  rate. 
They  were  both  tight,  and  only  quit  their 
game  when  the  liquor  had  made  them  bo 
sleepy  they  didn't  know  a  jack  from  an  ace." 

*' How's  the  capUin?" 

'^  Drunk  as  an  owl.  I  gave  him  a  whole 
tumblerful  of  whiskey  at  two  bells,  and  he 
won't  know  anything  till  morning." 

"How  is  it  on  deck?" 

**The  second  mate  is  on  the  watch,  of 
coune.  It  is  almost  calm,  and  Waterford  was 
afraid  of  that  steamer  we  saw  to-day.  I  heard 
him  tell  the  second  mate  to  keep  two  men 
oa  the  cross-trees,  with  an  eye  to  windward. 
He  made  him  send  Gorro  and  Martino  up, 
for  he  wouldn't  trust  any  other  men  in  the 
watch." 

**Goodt  That  will  save  us  the  trouble  of 
knocking  them  on  the  head,  which  we  don't 
want  to  do,"  I  replied,  as  Palmer  untied  the 
9ords  which  fastened  me  to  the  stanchion. 

In  a  moment  more  I  was  free,  and  the  stew- 
ard handed  me  one  of  the  revolvers. 

*'  Take  this ;  you  may  want  it,"  said  he.  *'  It 
isn't  worth  while  to  be  too  nice  in  a  scrape  of 
this  kind.   The  mate  or  those  Spaniards  would 


mnrder  any  of  us  if  it  was  necessary,  as  easy 
as  they  would  turn  a  hand." 

"I  shall  use  it  if  the  case  requires;  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shoot  any  one. 
Sanderson  has  been  down  to  see  me." 

"Nol" 

'*  Yes,  he  has.  The  men  are  as  true  as  we 
could  wish.  But  we  won't  waste  any  time,"  I 
added,  moving  towards  the  door  which  led 
into  the  between-decks.  *'  Sanderson  is  close 
by,  I  suppose." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do?" 

**  Go  with  us  into  the  cabin.  We  shall  se- 
cure the  mate  first  Take  those  lines  with 
you,  for  we  must  tie  him  hand  and  foot." 

«<  Do  you  know  how  the  second  mate 
sUnds?" 

"  He's  all  right,  though  he  don't  say  much, 
being  an  ofiicer.  Baxter  will  take  care  of  him. 
While  Martino  and  Gorro  stay  aloft,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  do  on  deck.  Now  wait*here  till 
we  come." 

I  took  his  lantern,  and  went  between  decks, 
where  I  found  Sanderson  as  impatient  as 
though  he  had  been  waiting  for  his  grog. 

**I  was  afraid  something  had  happened," 
said  he,  in  tremulous  accents. 

*'  No ;  everything  is  as  well  as  it  could  be ; 
better  than  I  anticipated.  Everybody  in  the 
cabin  except  the  male  is. drunk,  and  the  stew- 
ard says  Gorro  and  Mai;tino  are  on  the  cross- 
trees." 

"  Thaf  s  so." 

"  How  are  the  n^en  ?  " 

"All  right.*  I  went  out  to  the  forecastle, 
and  told  them  how  it  was  with  y0u;  but  I 
thought  you  would  never  come." 

'*  The  Spaniards  in  the  cabin  did  not  turn 
in  till  four  bells.  But  heave  ahead  now;  bring 
down  the  men  who  are  to  act  with  us." 

**Ay,  ay!" 

*<Tell  Baxter  he  need  do  nothing  on  deck 
until  we  come  up  from  the  cabin.  Do  you 
know  who  is  at  the  helm  ?  "  ■ 

**  Welsh;  we  put  him  there  when  Martino 
was  sent  aloft  on  the  lookout." 

**  He  will  know  what  we  are  about." 

'*  But  you  had  better  go  to  the  scuttle,  and 
speak  a  word  to  Baxter.  It  will  make  the  men 
feel  better  to  know  you  are  all  right." 

"  Very  well,  I  will ;  but  we  must  not  waste 
time.  Everything  is  favorable  for  the  move- 
ment now,  and  we  don't  know  how  long  it 
may  be  so." 

I  walked  with  Sanderson  to  the  forecastle, 
leaving  Palmer  In  the  steerage  to  warn  us  if 
anything  went  wrong  in  the  cabin.  Sander- 
son whispered  to  Baxter  that  we  were  ready, 
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mnd  the  four  men  who  were  to  join  us  came 
below. 

**  Don't  do  anything  on  deck,  Baxter,"  I 
whispered.  '*  Get  our  men  out  of  their  berths 
and  on  deck  as  quietlj  as  possible.** 

''They  are  all  wide  awake,  and  will  come 
out  when  I  rap  on  the  planks,**  replied  the 
stout-hearted  old  salt* 

*'If  Gorro  and  Martino  attempt  to  come 
down  from  the  cross-trees,  make  a  spread 
eagle  of  them  on  the  main  rigging.  Don't 
let  the  three  Spaniards  come  out  of  the  fore- 
castle." 

**  Aj,  aj !  But  how  about  the  second  mate  ?  " 
asked  Baxter. 

''  In  about  ten  minutes  the  work  below  will 
be  done.  Bj  that  time  jou  can  tell  him  what 
we  are  about." 

•«Whatif  heobjecto?" 

"  He  won't  object" 

"BuMf  hedoes?" 

''Serve  him  as  jou  do  the  others.  Make 
him  fast,  hand  and  foot  Now  mind  your 
eye." 

I  led  the  way  aft,  followed  by  my  five  com- 
panions. I  had  one  of  the  revolvers  in  my 
belt,  and  had  given  the  other  to  Baxter, 
though  I  cautioned  him  not  to  use  it  except 
in  the  last  emergency*  We  all  took  off  our 
•hoes,  and  left  them  between  decks.  We  then 
entered  the  steeragSi  where  Palmer  was  ner- 
vously awaiting  our  arrival. 

"  What  shall  I  do?  "  asked  Palmer. 

"  Hold  the  light,  and  carry  the  ropes;  noth- 
ing more.  Sanderson  and  I  will  take  care  of 
the  mate." 

"  Has  he  a  pistol  in  his  state-room?  "  asked 
Jack. 

"I  don't  know.  Probably  he  has;  but  we 
won't  mind  a  pistol.  We  will  not  let  him 
wake  enough  to  know  how  to  use  it,  if  he 
has  one.    Are  you  all  ready?" 

"Ay,  ayl "  whispered  the  men. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  with  the  light,  Palm- 
er, until  you  hear  a  noise.  I  know  just  where 
the  room  is,  and  I  can  find  the  mate  in  the 
dark." 

I  opened  the  door  which  led  into  the  cabin, 
and  crept  cautiously  aft  till  I  had  reached  the 
door  of  Waterford's  room.  I  could  hear  the 
heavy  snoring  of  the  captain,  and  I  was  satis- 
fied Uiat  he  would  give  us  no  trouble.  He  was 
too  drunk  to  resist  us,  and  I  had  decided  not 
to  meddle  with  him  till  we  had  secured  the 
others. 

I  waited  till  all  my  companions  were  in  the 
cabin ;  and  then,  closely  attended  by  Sander^ 
son,  I  crept  into  the  mate's  state-room.    I 


bent  over  the  berth,  and,  by  his  heavy  breath- 
ing, ascertained  where  his  head  lay.  I  then 
placed  my  right  hand  upon  his  throat,  and 
with  my  left  thrust  a  handkerchief  into  his 
mouth,  so  that  he  could  not  cry  out  At  the 
same  instant,  Sanderson  seized  his  hands,  and 
the  mate  was  secure. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  A2n>  HIS  COMPABIONS  OBTAIN 
P08SB86I0K  OF  THX   MICHIGAK. 

JACK  SANDERSON  was  a  powerful  man, 
and,  when  he  had  seized  the  hands  of  Water- 
ford,  he  threw  his  body  upon  that  of  has  vic- 
tim. Resistance  was  useless  and  hop^ess. 
The  mate  struggled,  until  his  breath  and  his 
strength  were  exhausted,  and  then  he  gave  it 
up.  I  had  choked  him  so  hard,  that  the  wan^^ 
of  breath  very  soon  weakened  him.  w 

"  Show  the  men  where  the  Spaniards  are  I " 
I  called  to  Palmer. 

But  he  had  already  indicated  to  the  rest  of 
our  party  in  the  cabin  the  room  of  the  two 
passengers.  I  heard  a  slight  struggle  in  that 
direction,  but  it  was  soon  over,  and  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  our  men  had  effectually  done  their 
work. 

"The  cords,  Palmert"  I  called  to  the 
steward. 

"  Here  they  are.    Can  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  Yes;  tie  his  hands  together,"  I  replied. 

While  the  steward  was  thus  engaged,  I  re- 
moved the  handkerchief  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mate,  for  he  was  breathing  witn  extreme 
difficulty.  He  was  so  exhausted  that  he  lay 
quite  still  until  his  hands  were  made  fast 
But  gradually  he  regained  his  breath  and  his 
strength.  He  looked  at  me,  and  I  saw  that  he 
understood  the  whole  matter  without  any  ex- 
planation. His  expression  was  ugly  again, 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  we  should  have  all  the 
trouble  with  him  which  he  had  the  power  to 
make. 

"  Put  a  line  around  each  of  his  ankles,  San- 
derson," said  I,  when  the  hands  of  the  pris- 
oner were  securely  bound. 

"  Ay,  ay  t "  replied  Sanderson,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  what  I  had  asked. 

Suddenly  the  mate  began  to  use  his  legs, 
kicking  and  threshing  in  the  most  violent 
manner.  He  sprang  from  my  grasp,  and  at^ 
tempted  to  seize  me  with  his  teeth;  but  in 
another  instant  I  had  him  by  the  throat,  and 
jammed  the  handkerchief  into  his  mouth.  A 
repetition  of  the  discipline  we  had  used  in  the 
first  place  soon  restored  him  to  a  quiet  and 
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orderlj  state  of  body,  if  not  of  mind.  Placing 
Palmer  at  his  head,  with  instructions  to  choke 
him  again  if  he  made  anjr  demonstration,  I 
went  out  into  the  cabin  to  ascertain  how  the 
matter  stood  with  the  Spaniards,' 

If  the  passengers  had  been  drunk  when  thej 
turned  in,  thej  appeared  to  be  sober  enough 
now.  Our  men  had  dragged  one  of  them  into 
the  cabin,  while  the  other  was  held  fast  in  his 
berth. 

"Gentlemen,  an/  resistance  on  your  part 
will  endanger  jour  liTes,"  I  said,  producing 
one  of  the  rcTolvers  taken  from  their  room  by 
the  steward. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?"  demanded  the 
elder  of  the  two,  Se^r  Bartolom^. 

''We  have  concluded  not  to  engage  in  the 
tlive  trade  —  thafs  all.  Bind  your  prisoners, 
mj  men,"  I  replied. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  ?  "  asked 
the  other  passenger. 

'*  We  do  not  know  yet  That  will  depend 
upon  drcumstances.** 

I  declined  to  parley  any  further  with  the 
litre  traders,  and  they  were  securely  bound 
bj  the  men,  and  made  fast  to  the  berths  in  the 
state-room.  I  returned  to  the  mate,  who  had 
concluded  to  keep  quiet. 

''It  is  all  right,  Sanderson.  I  am  going  on 
dedt  now  to  see  how  we  stand  there.  I  will 
take  three  of  the  men  with  me,  and  leave  the 
others  with  you." 

"We  don't  need  many  hands  down  here 
now.  We  have  the  mate  so  that  he  will  hold 
ttni,"  replied  the  old  salt 

"The  passengers  are  made  fast  to  their 
berths,  so  that  they  can't  move  hand  or  foot; 
bat  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  of  them.  If  the 
captain  comes  to  his  senses,  put  a  couple  of 
half  hitches  around  his  arms." 

"Ay,  ay  I  Phil.  It  shall  be  all  right  down 
here." 

"Above  all  things.  Jack,  don't  drink  any 
ram." 

"  Not  a  drop,  my  lad,"  said  the  veteran  salt, 
solemnly,  as  though  he  understood  the  full 
force  of  my  suggestion. 

Taking  three  of  the  men  with*me,  I  went  on 
deck,  leaving  Sanderson,  the  steward,  and  one 
other  hand  to  keep  order  in  the  cabin. 

"  How  goes  it?  "  asked  Baxter,  who  met  me 
at  the  head  of  the  companion-way. 

"All  right;  we  have  them  all  fast  but  the 
captain,  and  he  is  too  drunk  to  move  yet. 
How  goes  it  on  deck?" 

"  We  are  all  right  here,  with  no  show  for  a 
brash  of  any  kind.  The  three  Spaniards  and 
one  doubtful  man  in  the  starboard  watch  are 


asleep  in  the  forecastle,  I  suppose.  We 
haven't  heard  anything  from  them;  but  we 
have  three  men  at  hand  to  look  out  for  them. 
Schneider,  the  Dutchman,  in  our  watch,  is 
with  us  now ;  at  least  he  says  he  is,  and  while 
we  keep  possession  of  the  bark,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is." 

"But  where  are  Martino  and  Gorro?"  I 
asked. 

"On  the  cross-trees.  I  don't  believe  they 
have  the  least  idea  yet  that  anything  is  the 
matter." 

"  Let  them  rest  for  the  present  What  does 
Mr.  York  say?" 

"  Here  he  is;  he  can  speak  for  himself.  I 
have  told  him  all  about  it" 

"  I  am  with  you,  Farringford,  for  I  did  not 
ship  to  go  into  the  slave-trading  business." 

"  The  bark  is  in  our  possession,  sir,"  I 
added. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  the  second  mate,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"  I  think  it  is,  sir.  We  have  the  mate  and 
the  two  passengers  tied  hand  and  foot  The 
captain  is  toa  drunk  to  move,  but  we  can  se- 
cure him  at  any  moment  we  choose." 

"  But  there  arc  three  men  in  the  forecastle, 
and  two  aloft,  who  will  give  you  some  trouble.'' 

"  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  them  without 
any  difficulty,  as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  do 
so.  According  to  the  agreement  made  by  the 
crew  among  themselves,  you  are  to  command 
the  bark,  Mr.  York." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  the  men,  but  I 
don't  quite  like  the  job.  However,  we  will  talk 
about  that  by  and  by,  when  we  have  disposed 
of  the  rest  of  the  slave  traders,"  answered  the 
second  mate.  "You  and  Baxter  have  man- 
aged this  affair  so  far,  and  have  done  it  very 
well,  too.  I  think  you  had  better  carry  out 
your  own  plans." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  If  you  will  hail  Martino, 
on  the  cross-trees,  and  call  him  down,  we  will 
take  care  of  him." 

"  On  the  cross-trees  I "  shouted  the  second 
mate. 

"On  deck,  sir  I" 

"  Martino,  come  down." 

Baxter  and  I  stationed  ourselves  near  the 
weather  main-rigging;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Spaniard  touched  the  deck,  the  new  order  of 
things  was  made  manifest  to  him  by  a  severe 
hug  on  the  part  of  my  companion.  Very  un- 
expectedly to  us,  he  did  not  offer  any  violent 
^sistance,  but  struggled  in  terror  rather  than 
in  wrath.  He  uttered  some  expressions  in  his 
own  language,  and  then  begged  for  mercy  in 
ours.    We  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
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fastened  him  to  the  rail.  Gono  was  evidently 
alarmed  by  the  noise,  and  came  down,  with- 
out any  orders,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  halted  on  the  shrouds,  and  tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 

'*  On  deck,  Gorro,**  said  the  second  mate. 

But  the  man  was  as  timid  as  his  companion 
had  been,  and  was  not  disposed  to  come  down, 
though,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  he  could 
not  have  seen  precisely  what  had  happened  to 
Martino. 

"  On  deck,  or  Til  shoot  you  I "  called  Baxter. 

'*  Gracias  a  Dias!**  exclaimed  the  Spaniard. 

"  Come  down  1  '* 

Slowly  and  cautiously  Grorro  descended  to 
the  deck. 

'<  Don't  kill  me  t "  pleaded  he. 

"  We  won't  hurt  you,  if  you  behave  your- 
self," answered  Baxter,  as  he  seized  the  wretch. 

"  Soy  sm  amigo  de  usted^* 

'*  Speak  EnglUh  or  nothing,'*  added  Baxter. 

"  I  am  your  friend,**  pleaded  Gorro. 

'*  Not  by  a  long  chalk  1  I  don't  own  you. 
Hold  still,  and  we  won't  hurt  you,  though  you 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  feed  sharks  with, 
you  cowardly  nigger-stealer." 

"Don't  kill  me.  I  will  obey  all  orders.  I 
won't  hurt  no  one." 

**  I  don't  mean  you  shall." 

We  made  him  fast,  as  we  had  Martino,  and 
were  so  much  nearer  the  completion  of  our 
task. 

*'  I  thought  they  would  show  fight,"  said  the 
second  mate. 

**  I  almost  wish  they  had,  for  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  break  their  heads,"  replied 
Baxter,  who  was  not  a  little  elated  by  the  easy 
victory  we  had  obtained. 

'*  Now,  how  many  hands  have  we  on  deck  ?  " 
I  asked,  when  the  two  whom  we  had  regarded 
as  the  most  dangerous  among  the  crew  had 
been  secured. 

"  We  have  all  hands  except  the  three  Span- 
iards in  the  forecastle,  and  Franlclin,  who  is 
otili  doubtful.  Fifleen,  all  told,  are  on  our 
side  now,"  answered  Baxter. 

<<  Good  I  We  have  a  dozen  men  on  deck, 
and  we  will  settle  the  business  with  tliose  in 
the  steerage  now,"  I  continued. 

I  led  the  way  forward. 

'*  All  the  starbowlines,  on  deck,  ahoy !  " 
shouted  the  second  mate,  at  my  request. 
*'  Tumble  out  here,  you  sleepers !  " 

As  usual,  this  was  not  quite  effectual,  and 
a  couple  of  hands  went  into  the  forecastle,  and 
shook  the  heavy  slumberers.  The  first  that 
appeared  were   Pedro  and    Sylvio,  the  two 


Portuguese  sailors.  They  were  afTectionately 
hugged  by  Walker  and  Baxter,  and  their  yells 
startled  the  other  two.  As  they  rushed  out 
they  were  treated  in  the  same  f&miliar  and 
loving  manner,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  we 
had  them  all  fast  to  the  rail. 

**What  does  all  this  mean?"  demanded 
Franklin,  the  only  remaining  neutral  or 
doubtful  man  on  board. 

"There  has  been  a  fight  between  the  slave 
traders  and  the  honest  men  on  board,**  I  re- 
plied. 

"Is  that  so?" 

"  That's  so,  Franklin ;  and  the  honest  men 
have  won  the  battle." 

"  Why  do  you  tie  me  4|>  ?  I  am  not  a  slave 
trader." 

"It's  all  the  same.  You  were  in  doubt 
whether  to  serve  the  devil  or  not.  Those  wl>o 
are  not  with  us  are  against  us." 

"  I'm  not  against  you." 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  added  Baxter,  stoutly.  "  A 
milk-and-water  man  is  about  the  same  as  an 
enenly." 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  what  you  were  about 
If  you  hlid,  I  should  have  joined  you,"  pleaded 
Franklin. 

"You  know  well  enough  now  which  aide 
you  want  to  be  on,  but  you  made  up  your 
mind  too  late." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

"  We  are  going  to  let  you  make  up  your 
mind  whether  you  want  to  go  slaving  or  not." 

"  My  mind  Is  made  up  now.  I  say,  if  you 
had  told  me  what  you  were  doing,  I  would 
have  joined  you." 

"  Didn't  you  say  you  would  like  to  make  a 
thousand  dollars  out  of  this  cruise?  Didn't 
you  take  your  grog  when  all  the  rest  of  us  re- 
fused ?  Didn't  you  stay  on  the  forecastle  when 
the  rest  of  us  went  aft,  to  palaver  with  the 
mate?"  demanded  Baxter. 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  but  I  hadn't  any  more'  idea  of 
going  a  slaving  than  you  had.  If  you  had 
only  told  mo  —  " 

"  We  didn't  dare  to  tell  you,  because  you 
didn't  talk  likf  a  man.  I  think  an  American 
sailor,  like  you,  ought  to  know  whether  he  will 
be  a  pirate  or  not." 

"  I  did  know." 

"No,  you  didn't;  and  we  had  to  treat  you 
as  a  pirate.  That's  what  the  law  calls  any 
man  that's  willing  to  go  into  that  business. 
You  had  better  think  of  it  a  while  longer,  and 
when  you  are  sure  you  have  made  up  your 
mind,  we  will  talk  with  you  again,"  replied 
Baxter,  as  we  left  him. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  T  HOPE  you  are  iBtiEfied  now,  Mr.  York," 

'-  t  remarked,  as  we  went  afl. 

"  t  aia;  the  work  is  done,  and  well  done.  If 
^oa  hid  told  nie  what  you  were  doing,  I  would 
hire  taken  part  with  jou.  1  gave  Sanderson 
Vt  undenland  that  1  wa«  against  slaving." 

"  I  know  70U  did,  sir;  but,  as  you  were  an 
officer,  we  thought  it  was  best  that  you  should 
not  commit  yourself,"  I  answered.  "  You 
were  no  such  fellow  as  Franklin,  who  did  not 
know  whether  he  would  be  a  pirate  or  noL" 

"I  Slid  alt  I  could  against  the  voyage,  and 
I  hid  some  hard  words  with  Mr.  Waterford." 

"  We  have  understood  thnt  you  were  with  us 
■  rrom  the  beginning.  The  men  have  all  agreed 
ihityou  shall  be  cnptaia." 

''J  don't  know  about  that.  Pm  not  ■  navi- 
gitor,"  replied  York. 

"  No  matter  for  that ;  you  are  ■  sailor." 

"That's  so,  Captain  York,"  added  Baxter; 
"md  the  men  all  respect  you,  too." 

"I  don't  say  I  will  take  the  command.  We 
will  let  that  subject  reit  till  to-morrow." 


"Very  well.  «ir;  but  I  think  ire  need  not  go 
any  farther  louth." 

"  We  are  getting  into  the  dotdrum*  now," 
replied  the  new  master. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  come  about,  and 
■tand  up  to  the  northward."  I  suggested. 

"Ay,  ayt"  responded  half  a  dozen  of  the 
crew,  including  Baxter. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Ready 
about  1 " 

We  all  sprang  to  our  stations. 

"Helm  a  lee,"  he  continued.  "RaiK  tacks 
and  sheets." 

The  bark  threw  her  head  round  towards  the 
wind,  which,  however,  was  very  light,  hardly 
more  than  enough  to  give  her  steerage  way. 

"Mainsail,  haul!"  shouted  Captain  York, 
when  the  bark's  head  was  within  one  point  of 

le  wind.     "  Let  go  and  haul  I  " 

All  hands  worked  with  a  will,  and  never  did 

more  cheerful  setof  sailor*  handle  the  braces 
than  our  party.  Coming  about  aeemed  like 
retracing  the  wayward  steps  taken  by  the 
piratea  in  chai^  of  the  vetsel;  and,  when 
the  Michigan  waa  headed  towards  the  north, 
we  experienced  a  great  relief  from  the  burden 
which  had  rested  upon  ua.     Walker  was  sent 

the  wheel,  and  the  course  "  due  north  "  had 
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been  given  out  We  had  not  yet  determined 
what  to  do  with  the  vessel ;  but  we  all  agreed 
that  it  was  better  to  go  north  than  south,  for 
the  vessel  was  just  passing  out  of  the  region 
of  the  north-east  trades,  and  we  were  liable  to 
be  becalmed  if  we  continued  on  our  former 
course. 

Our  work  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  accom- 
plished, for  we  had  not  yet  disposed  of  our 
prisoners,  ten  of  whom  might  cause  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  if  by  accident  one  of  them 
should  break  his  bonds.  I  spoke  to  Captain 
York  about  this  matter,  and  he  left  it  entirely 
to  Baxter  and  me.  We  went  below,  and  found 
everything  in  the  cabin  just  as  we  had  left  it. 
Waterford  still  lay  in  his  berth,  and  Sander- 
son, like  a  vigilant  sentinel  as  he  was,  stood 
by  him. 

"  How  goes  it  on  deck,  Phil  ?  "  asked  the  old 
salt,  when  he  saw  me. 

**  All  right;  we  have  bound  all  the  pirates, 
and  put  the  bark  about** 

**  How  does  she  head?  ** 

"  North.** 

<<  That's  right  We  ought  to  keep  away 
from  the  slave  region,**  replied  the  veteran, 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

*'Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  these  pi- 
rates?" 

<<  Pirates  1  **  exclaimed  Waterford,  lifting  up 
his  head. 

"  That's  what  the  law  calls  them ;  and,  if 
you  are  not  hung  as  pirates,  you  won't  get 
what  you  deserve." 

"  The  day  of  reckoning  will  come  yet,  Phil," 
added  the  mate,  grating  his  teeth  with  rage. 

'*  It  has  come  now,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned," I  replied.  ''But  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  pirates,  Sanderson  ?  " 

'*  Keep  them  fast;  that's  all  we  can  do  with 
them.    Have  you  any  plan,  Phil  ?  " 

''I  have;  I  think  we  had  better  give  them 
the  steerage." 

"Just  as  you  say,  Phil.** 

"  Bring  out  the  mate.  He  is  the  worst  one 
of  the  lot,  and  we  will  take  care  of  him  first" 

*'  Get  up,  Waterford,"  said  Sanderson,  cast- 
ing off  the  cords  attached  to  the  prisoner's 
ankles. 

"  If,  by  any  chance,  you  should  get  loose, 
Mr.  Waterford,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to 
shoot  you  as  a  pirate,"  I  added,  exhibiting  the 
revolver  I  carried  with  me. 

"The  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  Phil," 
growled  he,  as  Sanderson  pulled  him  out  of 
his  berth. 

"Let  it  come.  I  shall  be  there  when  it 
comes,"  I  replied. 


The  ropes  tied  t6  his  ankles  were  loose 
enough  to  enable  him  to  walk,  and  Sander- 
son led  him  to  the  steerage.  His  hands  were 
bound  so  tightly  behind  him  that  he  oould 
offer  no  resistance,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of 
my  pistol  had  some  influence  over  him.  We 
conducted  him  to  the  stanchion  where  I  had 
been  made  fast  in  the  first  dog  watch,  and  tied 
him  up  in  precisely  the  situation  he  had  left  me. 

"  The  tables  seem  to  be  turned,  Mr.  Water- 
ford," I  suggested,  when  we  had  finished  the 
operation.  "  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the 
position  as  well  as  I  did." 

"The  tables  will  be  turned  the  other  way 
very  soon,  Phil,**  growled  he. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  be;  if  they  are,  I  hope 
we  shall  have  the  patience  to  submit  like 
men." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Phil? "  he  de- 
manded. 

"I  didn*t  ask  you  any  such  impertinent 
questions,  and  you  will  excuse  me  from  an- 
swering, at  least  till  we  get  our  minds  made 
up  in  regard  to  our  intentions.  Bring  in  the 
other  pirates,  Sanderson,"  I  continued. 

The  old  sailor  followed  the  steward,  who 
carried  the  lantern,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
my  great  enemy. 

"You  have  got  the  better  of  me  again, 
Phil,"  said  he,  in  a  milder  tone. 

"  I  know  it" 

"  I  should  like  to  make  a  trade  with  you.** 

"  You  can't  do  it" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  will  make  no  bargains  with  a 
man  like  you  —  with  a  pirate." 

"  Don't  use  hard  words.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  board,  and  you  don  t  know 
the  men  who  are  doing  this  thing  with  you." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  know  them  better  than  you 
do,  or  you  never  would  have  shipped  them  on 
a  piratical  voyage." 

"  You  have  put  the  bark  about  —  haven*t 
you?" 

"We  have." 

"  The  men  who  are  working  with  you  are  a 
set  of  miserable,  drunken  vagabonds.  You 
can't  take  the  bark  into  port  with  them.  They 
will  find  where  the  liquor  is,  and  then  the  ves- 
sel will  be  wrecked,  and  all  hands  lost." 

"  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  with  them 
than  with  you.    Anything  but  being  a  pirate." 

"There  is  no  pirate  about  it;  we  haven't 
taken  any  negroes  on  board  yet,  and  the  worst 
that  can  be  made  of  it  is  fitting  out  a  slaver. 
I  don't  want  to  take  any  men  down  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  who  don't  want  to  go  there.** 

"  Yes,  you  do." 
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"No;  if  jouwill  hear  me,  jou  shall  make 
a  good  thing  out  of  this  cruise,  and  not  see  a 
single  negro." 

**  I  won't  trust  jou,  and  jou  are  wasting 
your  breath.** 

"You  know  very  well  that  the  crew  will 
keep  drunk  all  the  time  as  soon  as  thej  find 
the  liquor.  Old  Sanderson  is  the  best  man  on 
board,  but  he  will  drink  all  day  long." 

"  I  will  trust  him,  drunk  or  sober,  farther 
thin  I  would  you." 

"  The  vessel  will  be  wrecked,  and  you  will 
lose  your  life." 

"You  will  not  volunteer  to  be  the  chief 
mourner  if  I  do,  Ben  Waterford.  For  the 
present,  I  intend  to  take  care  of  myself." 

"Thank  JOU,  Phil,  for  what  you  said  about 
me,"  said  Sanderson,  leading  Seiior  Bartolom6 
into  the  steerage. 

"Whafsthat?" 

"You  said  you  would  trust  me,  drunk  or 
sober,  farther  than  you  would  that  pirate. 
I  give  you  the  word  and  honor  of  an  old  sailor 
fhit  I  won't  drink  a  drop  of  liquor  till  the 
cniise  is  up." 

"I  believe  jou.  Jack.  Rum  is  your  onlj 
enemy." 

"  Thank  jou,  Phil.  What  shall  we  do  with 
this  pirate?"  he  added,  snaking  the  Spanish 
don  very  unceremoniouslj  into  the  steerage. 
It  the  door  of  which  he  had  paused. 

"  Pitch  him  into  one  of  those  berths.  Tie 
his  hands  and  feet  so  that  he  can  use  neither 
of  them.  If  he  wants  to  roll  out  of  his  berth, 
he  may;  but  thafs  all  he  can  do." 

Sinderson  followed  mj  directions,  and,  after 
tombling  the  don  into  the  bunk,  as  though 
be  rither  relished  the  job,  he  tied  his  feet  to- 
gether. 

"  Now  bring  in  the  other,"  I  added. 

"Just  listen  to  reason,  Phil,"  said  Water- 
ford,  when  Sanderson  and  the  steward  had 
gone. 

"Thafs  what  I  have  been  listening  to  all 
the  time;  but  when  jou  ask  me  to  listen  to 
you,  that's  quite  another  thing." 

"You  can  keep  that  monej." 

"I  have  intended  to  do  that  all  along, 
though  I  am  much  obliged  to  jou  for  jour 
kind  permission  to  do  so." 

"  You  shall  have  more,"  pleaded  he,  begin- 
ning to  be  quite  earnest 

"  More  of  jour  stolen  monej?  " 

"  It  is  mj  own  —  all  I  have." 

"  It  is  the  proceeds  of  jour  St  Louis  for- 

"But  there  is  monej  enough  on  board  to 
satisfy  you." 


^*No,  there  isn't.  You  maj  call  it  cant,  if 
JOU  please ;  but  I  would  not  do  what  I  know 
to  be  wrong  for  all  the  monej  in  the  world. 
You  had  better  be  contented  where  jou  are, 
Mr.  Waterford,  for  I  know  jou  too  well  to 
trust  JOU." 

Sanderson  brought  in  the  other  Spaniard, 
and  he  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  bunk,  as 
his  countrjman  had  been. 

"Now  bring  Captain  Farradaj.  We  will 
have  them  all  where  we  can  find  them,"  I 
said. 

"Aj,  aj!  Phil,"  replied  Sanderson,  cheer^ 
fullj. 

The  captain  was  still  too  drunk  to  stand,  or 
to  comprehend  what  had  transpired  on  board. 
We  tied  him,  as  we  had  the  other  pirates,  and 
rolled  him  into  another  berth.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments we  heard  him  snoring  in  his  drunken 
stupor,  unconscious  that  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  the  Michigan. 

"  We  have  six  more  on  deck,"  said  Sander- 
son.   "  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  " 

"There  are  ^ve  more  berths  in  the  steer- 
age ;  I  don't  know  but  that  we  might  as  well 
put  them  all  in  here  —  at  least  all  but  Frank- 
lin. Bj  the  waj,  we  will  carry  the  guns,  pis- 
tols, and  cutlasses  into  the  cabin,  and  the 
ammunition  too." 

*'  Aj,  a  J,  Phil ;  we  can  make  a  better  use  of 
these  plajthings  than  the  pirates.  I  suppose 
thej  were  brought  on  board  to  keep  us  in 
order." 

"We  will  change  their  use,  and  let  the 
biters  be  bitten." 

The  arms  and  ammunition  were  removed  to 
the  cabin,  and  the  five  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese sailors,  tied  hand  and  foot,  were  put 
into  the  other  berths.  There  was  no  aristoc- 
racj  in  the  steerage  then.  The  captain,  the 
passengers,  and  the  common  sailors  berthed 
together  under  the  same  regulation. 

"  Now,  Jack,  I  believe  in  having  one  pair  of 
ejes  on  these  pirates  all  the  time ;  and  I  will 
take  mj  first  turn,  if  jou  like." 

"All  right" 

"Palmer,  load  those  pistols  and  muskets 
with  ball,  for  if  we  lose  the  bark  there  will  be 
some  dead  men  on  board,"  I  continued. 

With  mj  revolver  in  mj  hand,  I  took  posi- 
tion where  I  could  see  all  the  prisoners. 


— —  Thikx  before  jou  make  anj  promises , 
be  sure  jou  can  fulfil  all  jou  promise  to  do ; 
and  remember,  it  is  far  better  to  do  and  not 
promise,  than  to  promise  and  not  perform. 
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WET  ASE  HOinrTAnr-TOFS  80  OOLD? 

THERE  is  a  storjr  of  a  squirrel,  which,  dis- 
contented with  the  cold  vallej  where  he 
had  his  home,  set  out  to  reach  a  mountain-top, 
where,  thought  he,  the  climate  must  be  warm 
and  genial,  since  that  spjot  is  so  much  nearer 
the  sun,  the  great  source  of  heat.  But  on  reach- 
ing the  long- wished- for  height,  he  found  that, 
although  the  sun  shone  with  clearer  light,  yet 
the  cold  was  more  intense  than  in  the  humble 
home  he  had  left  behind.  He  was  well  nigh 
frozen  to  death,  and  quickly  and  wisely  re- 
solved to  return  to  the  valley  whence  he  came. 

The  process  of  reasoning  which  led  poor 
squirrel  into  such  difficulty  and  danger  seems 
correct  enough.*  The  only  trouble  with  it  is, 
that,  like  a  great  many  fine-spua  theories,  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

How  happens  it,  then,  that  the  nearer  we 
go  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  heat,  the  colder 
we  find  the  air?  It  is  because  the  sun's  rays 
of  heat  pass  through  transparent  bodies,  like 
air,  witkout  ktaiing  them.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  passes  directly  down  through  the  air  till 
it  strikes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is 
warmed  by  It.  The  air  becomes  warm  oply 
by  contact  with  the  warm  earth,  and  by  thiS 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth. 

But  why  does  not  the  mountain-top  become 
warm,  and  impart  its  heat  to  the  surrounding 
air?  The  answer  is,  that  so  great  is  the  body 
of  cold  air  around  it,  in  comparison  with  its 
own  size,  and  so  constantly  is  the  ajr  around 
it  changed  by  the  strong  winds  which  blow 
there,  that  not  enough  heat  can  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  air  to  become  sensible. 

But  why  does  not  the  air,  which  is  heated 
by  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  rise  to  the  mountain-tops  and 
warm  them  up,  just  the  same  as  the  heated  air 
in  our  rooms  rises  to  the  ceiling,  and  makes 
our  heads  warm  while  our  feet  are  cold?  It 
does  thus  rise,  indeed ;  but  as  it  rises  it  also 
expands,  because  it  is  not  so  closely  pressed 
by  the  superincumbent  air.  So  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  what 
was  a  single  room  full  of  comfortably  hot  air, 
has  expanded  to  the  size  of  a  whole  house ;  and 
as  it  has  received  no  more  heat  in  its  ascent, 
it  has  become  very  uncomfortably  cold.  The 
heat  which  was  sufficient  to  make  it  feel  warm 
when  it  occupied  a  small  space,  becomes  quite 
insensible  when  it  expands  to  a  hundred,  or 
it  may  be  a  thousand,  times  the  size  it  was 
before.  It  is  just  like  a  moistened  sponge, 
from  which  water  drops  when  it  is  squeezed 
in  the  hand,  but  which  appears  quite  dry  when 
suffered  to  expand  to  its  full  size.  Z. 


OAS-BiDnra  nr  the  saqt. 

CWritten  on  the  cm  at  doak.) 
BY  MRS.  JULIA  P.  BALLARD. 

THE  quick  drops  trickle  down  the  pane ; 
Within,  the  lamps  bum  low; 
And  still  I  love  to  peer  without, 
As  swiftly  on  we  go. 

The  mottled  clouds  still  let  some  light 

From  open  rifls  sift  down ; 
Enough  at  least  for  one  to  tell 

A  forest  from  a  town. 

Now  on  we  whirl  with  arrowy  speedy 

And  now  we  slowly  back  — 
So  slowly  I  can  look  within 

A  cottage  by  the  track,  — 

See  the  low  room,  and  narrow  hall. 

And  windotr-curtains  bright. 
Between  whose  partings  little  heads 

Show  in  the  cheerful  light,  — 

Telling  of  loves  in  humble  homes 

Hid  in  the  forests  wild, 
Till  Fancy  reads  each  history, 

And  time  is  well  beguiled. 

On,  on  we  rush,  till  trees  grow  tall. 
Then  into  shrubs  seem  changed ; 

While  giants,  dwarfs,  and  black-robed  nuns 
In  moving  ranks  are  ranged. 

And  now  the  little  rifts  grow  less, 

The  clouds  all  run  together; 
And  I  only  see  what  one  cau  see 

In  the  dark  with  rainy  weather! 

I  see  a  light  in  a  distant  cot. 
And  a  scarlet  blaze-wreath  clinging 

To  the  jagged  trunk  of  an  unfelled  tree. 
With  its  fire-tongue  wild  upspringing. 

I  see  —  but  a  head  on  my  shoulder  falls, 
And  a  little  voice  pleads,  **  Take  me ; 

I'll  sleep ;  it*ll  pass  away  the  time ; 
So,  mother,  f  lease  don^t  wake  me  1 " 


Thb  cocoa-4iut  tree  supplies  the  Indians 

with  almost  all  they  need,  as  bread,  water, 
wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  milk,  oil,  honey,  su- 
gar, needles,  clothes,  thread,  cups,  spoons, 
basins,  baskets,  paper,  masts  for  ships,  sails, 
cordage,  nails,  covering  for  their  houses,  &c. 

-— —  Ekjot  the  blessings  of  the  present 
day,  and  bear  its  ills  patiently,  for  this  day 
is  ours;  we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  not 
yet  bom  to  to-morrow. 
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TEE  DOOIOS'S  DAUaElXfi. 

■T  SOFHIK  MAT. 

CHAPTER  Xtl. 

urn   O'MEIL   K3CFKESBM   HSK.  KIND. 

"  J/ui  TettemJiam. 

SEPTEMBER  5.      I  might  ju«t  ai  welt 
htTC  finished   the   itor^   on  mj  birth- 
nifht  for  all  the  alecp  I  got. 


And  it  i*  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  j-ou  con- 
■ider  the  circunittaDcei.  In  the  firit  place,  I 
don't  quite  enjojr  entertaining  companj  with 


Pauline  looking  on.  When  the  banded  Iced 
creamt  I  followed  with  picklei,  thinking,  to  be 
«ure,  it  wai  cake.  Mi«B  O'Neil  *«/&  I  '  learned 
behavior  at  her  school; '  and  alasl  I  begin  ta 
think  I  did.  Vm  at  the  disagreeable  age,  Mis* 
Tottenham,  and  I  feel  it.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  Taj  dear  mother,  —  this  hit-or-mit*-ness,  — 
for  she  has  spared  no  pains  in  trj'ing  to  make 
me  a  true  ladjr.  Do  jrou  suppose  there's  anjr- 
thing  in  the  dispensary  to  stop  mj  blushing? 
I  wouldn't  mind  doing  it  properljr,  like  Pau- 
line. A  little  rosy  flush,  that  comes  and  goea, 
is  nice  and  becoming;  but  blushing  all  over 
give*  you  the  appearance  of  measles  1  I  never 
saw  it  done  except  by  me.  It's  '  neck  or  noth- 
ing,' and  arms  too;  so,  from  a  child,  Pve  al- 
ways objected  to  vrearing  short  aleeve*. 
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Well,  I  will  try  to  tell  the  evenU  of  the 
evening,  as  thej  occurred.  I  begged  for  moth- 
er's company,  and  she  sat  out  most  of  the 
charades.  We  had  them  in  the  dining-room, 
and  Silas  Hackett  officiated.  He  has  some 
talent  for  acting,  though  it  is  chiefly  in  low 
comedy,  and  some  of  the  scenes  were  rather 
too  boisterous  for  the  good  of  the  furniture. 

'*  They  were  all  impromptu  affairs ;  but  the 
drollest  was  'Artemus  Ward.'  It  shocked 
cousin  Sarah  Hinsdale  and  Pauline,  though 
they  were  too  polite  to  give  expression  to  their 
feelings.  The  fourth  syllable  was  a  ward  in  a 
soldiers'  hospital,  with  men  lying  around  in 
little  cot-beds,  groaning^n  the  liveliest  man- 
ner. You  could  not  help  laughing,  for  all  it 
reminded  you  so  terribly  of  the  real  thing. 
Miss  O'Nell  would  appear  as  one  of  the 
nurses,  carrying  about  a  bowl  of  gruel,  and 
scolding  like  aunt  Hinsdale's  parrot  She 
was  just  as  disagreeable  and  contrary  as  if 
the  men  had  been  actually  sick,  and  her 
growls  kept  the  actors  in  such  a  state  that 
they  could  scarcely  speak  for  laughing.  Silas 
Hackett  was  the  surgeon,  and  sawed  off  Pit- 
kin Jones's  leg  beautifully.  '  You  never  told 
me  you  were  going  to  do  that,  Cyrus  t  Legs 
are  yery  improper  I'  And  when  it  fell  to  the 
floor  with  a  loud  nolle,  she  informed  the  au- 
dience it  was  only  a  stick  of  wood,  for  she 
could  see  the  end  of  it  through  the  top  of  the 
boot. 

**  Mother  found  all  this  rather  fatiguing,  and 
presently  slipped  out  of  the  room  without 
saying  anything.  Whereupon  Miss  CNeil 
came  up  to  me,  as  I  stood  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows, talking  with  Mr.  Loring  and  Oscaforia, 
and  said,  as  if  it  were  the  best  news  in  the 
world,  — 

**  *  Miriam,  your  mother  is  failing  fast.' 

*' '  O,  no,  ma'am ;  I  hope  not  I ' 

** '  Yes,  she  is,  too.  Everybody  sees  it  but 
just  your  family.' 

**  I  looked  at  Mr.  Loring,  but  he  was  watch- 
ing the  new  moon ;  and  then  at  Oscaforia,  but 
she  was  playing  with  her  fan.  I  could  not 
catch  their  eyes. 

** '  I  never  saw  such  singular  people,'  added 
Miss  O'Nell,  in  that  angry  tone  of  hers,  as  if 
she  were  resenting  an  Insult  '  You  wouldn't 
be  thought  anything  of  at  Machias  —  a  girl 
that  has  parties  in  her  mother's  last  days ! ' 

'*  Mother's  last  days  I  A  strange  sensation 
came  over  me,  like  choking,  —  and  like  want- 
ing to  choke  Miss  O'Neil  too.  What  right 
had  she  to  push  herself  into  my  house,  and 
talk  to  me  so? 

«« « Miss  0*Neil,'  said  I,  determined  to  frown 


her  down,  — for  I  wouldn't  have  her  see  a  tear 
in  my  eye  for  the  world,  —  *you  are  quite  mis- 
taken in  what  you  say  of  my  mother.  But 
really,  ma'am,  if  I  saw  things  as  you  do,  and 
thought  people  had  parties  at  improper  times, 
it  seems  to  me  I  would  stay  away,  especially 
when  I  wasn't  invited.' 

*' There,  I  knew  that  was  very  rude,  and 
would  make  her  hate  me  worse  than  ever;  but 
I  declare  I  couldn't  help  it  Mr.  Loring  smiled 
at  the  moon,  and  Oscaforia  looked  as  shocked 
as  her  exquisite  manners  ¥rill  allow;  but  Miss 
Pry  didn't  wince. 

"  '  Miriam  Linscott,  Pm  a  particular  friend 
of  your  mother's,  and  don't  stand  on  ceremo- 
ny in  her  house.  But  I  must  say  this ;  if  I 
have  my  senses  when  /  am  buried,  I  hope  no- 
body will  follow  me  to  my  grave  with  such 
actions  as  you've  had  here  to-night' 

'*  Mr.  Loring  turned  round  from  the  window 
quite  exasperated,  just  as  I  have  seen  him 
sometimes  when  the  school-boys  were  playing 
behind  his  back. 

«'  *  Miss  O'Neil,  I  beg  you,  for  Miss  Marian's 
sake,  to  choose  some  other  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. Mrs.  Prescott  has  just  been  pouring 
coffee  for  us ;  and  here  you  speak  of  her  as  if 
she  were  at  the  point  of  death.  It  is  really 
too  absurd  I ' 

*'  Miss  O'Neil  fixed  her  two  round  eyes  on 
Mr.  Loring  with  great  severity. 

**  *  Mr.  Lovell,'  said  she,  '  did  you  ever  have 
a  mother?' 

**  The  question  was  so  unexpected  that  Oa- 
caforia  couldn't  manage  her  mouth  —  it  danced 
right  up ;  but  Mr.  Loring  answered,  serious- 

**  *  Yes,  madam,  I  am  happy  to  say — ' 
« <Then,'  said  Miss  O'Neil,  'I  wonder  you 
don't  see  how  proper  it  is  that  Miriam  should 
be  prepared  for  the  worst  Mrs.  Linscott's 
death  may  be  momentary — who  knows  ?  She 
poured  out  the  coffee  just  now;  but  what  of 
that?  So  did  Judge  Dillingham's  father,  —  I 
mean  shaved  himself,  —  and  leaned  right  back 
and  died.' 

**  *  Let  me  go ! '  I  cried,  darting  out  between 
Mr.  Loring  and  Oscaforia,  and  rushing  to  the 
bay-window.    It  seemed  as  if  I  must  have  air 
or  die.    Robert  stood  there,  examining  some 
queer  stones  I  had  put  at  the  foot  of  my  calla 
lily. 
«•  *  Why,  Marian,  what  is  it?'  Md  he. 
'* '  Hush,  Robert;  I  can't  bear  a  word  I ' 
"  He  saw  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  sight  of 
everybody,  and  he  did  just  what  I  should  have 
asked  of  him  if  I  had  only  thought  of  it,  — - 
brought  me  an  ottoman,  and  then  stood  with 
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his  back  between  me  and  the  light    In  that 
way  I  had  a  chance  to  collect  mj  thoughts. 

<«  What  did  Mist  O'Neil  mean  ?  She  is  very 
aearlj  a  fool ;  still  she  does  hit  the  truth  some- 
times. Let  people  drop  remarks,  and  she  is 
sure  to  pick  them  up 

'AspSgeoBspeu^ 
Aad  utter  tiMas«pun  M  God  nay  pfean.* 

You  can  generalljr  tell  thitmgh  her  what  is 
talked  of  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  *  Robert,  come  up  to* me,  and  speak  rerj 
low.  What  are  people  sajing  about  my 
mother?' 

"  He  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  then  it 
was  onlj  by  asking  a  question. 

"  *  Why  do  jou  care  what  people  saj  ?  They 
can  only  judge  from  appearances.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  case.' 

" '  O,  Robert*  you  are  putting  me  off  1  Tell 
me  what  jou  think  yourself? ' 

"'I,  Marian?' 

'*  *  Yes,  yom.  Your  opinion  is  next  as  good 
u  my  father's.  You  are  going  to  be  a  physi- 
cian some  time,  and  you  are  always  looking 
into  things  through  a  microscope.  Tell  me 
quick  what  you  think.' 

'*  *  I  think  your  mother  is  ver/  delicate  in- 
deed, with  a  strong  tendency—' 

"  *  There,  Robert  Willard,  you  are  enough 
to  exasperate  a  saint  1  Talking  about  my 
mother  as  if  she  were  common  flesh  and  blood, 
tnd  as  far  off  as  Botany  Bay  I  You  think  she 
will  come  home  strong  and  well.  Say  so  this 
minute!' 

*'<Ihopeso.' 

''*Sayyou  think  sol  Say  you  know  so! 
If  you  let  her  die,  Robert  Willard,  if  you  and 
my  father  let  her  die,  Til  never  forgive  you  as 
kmg  as  I  live ! ' 

"*  Hush,  Marian  I  You  talk  too  loud.  Let 
us  go  into  the  garden.' 

**  It  was  well  he  thought  of  that  I  stepped 
out,  and  he  followed,  but  left  me  a  minute  to 
go  for  a  glass  of  water.  I  never  felt  so  before 
—  at  if  all  out-of-doors  wasn't  wide  enough  to 
breathe  in.  But  drinking  some^  water,  and 
having  my  face  bathed  with  it,  relieved  me  a 
Uttle. 

\*  'Now,  Idarian,'  said  Robert,  very  sternly, 
'  if  yott  will  control  yourself,  and  behave  like 
a  woman,  I  will  talk  to  you —otherwise  not' 
'*  It  was  a  strange  way  for  Robert  to  speak, 
and  it  surprised  and  hurt  me  so  that  I  was  on 
B>7  <itgnity  in  a  moment 

*''Yes,  ru  behave  like  a  woman;  like  one 
thafs  cut  out  of  stone.  Speak,  and  tell  me 
mj  oiother  is  gqiag  to  die.    Make  believe  I 


don't  care  any  more  about  it  than  you  would 
if  it  were  your  mother,  you  know.' 

'*I  cannot  tell  what  made  me  say  such  a 
cruel  thing,  for  even  as  I  spoke  a  picture 
flashed  up  before  me  of  Robert  drawing  pale 
Mrs.  Willard  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  turning 
around  to  toss  violets  into  her  lap.  She  al- 
ways chose  him  to  wait  on  her  rather  than  her 
husband,  and  he  often  carried  her  in  his  arms, 
like  a  baby.  Robert  was  a  loving  son  to  his 
sick  mother,  and  he  will  mourn  for  her  as 
long  as  he  lives.  He  had  a  right  to  be  very 
angry  at  my  remark,  but  I  doubt  if  he  heard 
it;  at  any  rate  he  paid  no  attention  to  it 

'' '  You  know,  of  coHPse,  Marian,  that  your 
mother  is  very  feeble ;  but  I  do  really  think 
there  is  strong  hope  of  her  getting  well.' 

"'O,  Robert,  you  good  old  Robert;  bless 
you  and  thank  you  for  that  I ' 

'*  He  laughed,  and  gave  me  another  drink 
of  water. 

** '  What  I  say  is  nothing  original.  I  only 
quote  from  your  father.' 

**  *  Well,  that's  enough.  You  and  my  father 
cannot  both  be  wrong.' 

** '  But,  Marian,  to  be  frank  with  you,  most 
people  think  your  mother's  case  is  hopeless,  — 
Dr.  Ware  into  the  bargain.' 

^  '  Dr.  Ware !  He  hasn't  any  more  feeling 
than  a  stone  wall.  I  should  think  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  give  anybody  up  in  that  off- 
hand way !    Why,  it's  outrageous ! ' 

**  'Yet  it  must  be  owned  the  case  is  a  criti- 
cal one.  I  wonder  you  cannot  see  that  for 
yourself,  Marian.  Have  you  never  been  anx- 
ious about  your  mother? ' 

<"No;  that  is,  not  really.  She  always 
seems  so  happy,  hbw  could  I?' 

*'  *  That  is  it  You  were  right  in  saying  she 
isn't  common  flesh  and  blood.  And,  Marian, 
there  is  just  where  the  hope  lies.  It  is  your 
high-hearted  people  that  outlive  what  would 
kill  the  timid  ones.    Now,  her  chest  — ' 

<*  *  There,  don't  say  it  It  makes  me  faint  to 
hear  about  people's  organs.  You  and  my 
father  think  she  is  going  to  get  well—' 

"<Yes,  and  that  is  all  I  want  to  know. 
Shake  hands  with  me,  Robe/t,  and  tell  me 
you  forgive  me  for  calling  you  cold-hearted. 
I  didn't  mean  any  such  thing.' 

**  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  very  pale,  for, 
when  we  stepped  in  at  the  bay-window,  Judith 
cried  out,  'You're  fainting  away;  you're  faint- 
ing away!'  And  there  would  have  been  a 
scene  in  no  time  if  Robert  hadn't  put  a  stop 
to  it  He  has  so  much  common  sense ;  there's 
the  beauty  of  Robert* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
*'  Miss  Tottenham.     ^ 

'*THB  ROMAUNT  OF  THIS  ROSE. 

"  O  EPTEMBER  5.    The  room  seemed  to  be 

^  full  of  life  and  gayetjr,  and  it  chilled  me 
all  over  to  hear  the  girU  laugh  —  the  very 
girU  who  had  made  up  their  minds  mother 
was  going  to  die* 

**  *  Verjr  well,*  thought  I ;  *  let  them  enjoy 
themselves.  I'll  stay  here  in  the  corner.  I 
shan*t  be  missed.'  And  there  I  stood,  feeling 
'  as  alone  as  Lyra  in  the  sky,'  with  the 
dreary  lonesomeness  of  mother  gone  to  Cuba, 
and  behind  that  the  very  abomination  of  deso- 
lation —  mother  gone  to  heaven. 

'*  While  I  sniffed  at  the  heliotrope,  not  car- 
ing a  straw  for  politeness,  Pauline  came  along, 
and  gave  me  such  a  look !  It  was  as  good  as 
a  small-sized  book  of  etiquette.  I  answered 
her  aloud,  '  Yes,  I'll  come  in  a  minute.' 

*'  Pauline  wouldn't  forget  her  manners  on 
the  way  to  the  scaffold.  She  would  shake  out 
the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  hold  up  her  head 
like  a  lady,  with  what  the  girls  call  '  a  good 
do  on  her  back  hair.*  But,  before  I  had  time 
to  obey  her,  Mr.  Loring  came  up  to  us,  say- 
ing,— 

*'  *  Will  you  allow  me.  Miss  Marian  ?  We 
have  been  playing,  '*What  is  my  thought 
like?**  and  my  thought  was  yon.  Now,  why 
was  my  thought  like  this,  should  you  say  ? ' 

'*  It  was  a  half-open  blush  rose  —  blushing 
all  over ;  a  vtry  proper  way  for  a  rose  I 

*' '  O,  how  beautiful ! '  I  cried^  and  was  just 
going  to  inhale  Its  fragrance,  when  Mr.  Loring 
laughed,  and  shut  down  a  glass  case  over  it, 
which  was  pai^tomime  for  saying,  **  Hands  off  I 
Noses  off  I  Done  in  wax  I  **  Then  I  enjoyed 
it  a  second  time  as  a  work  of  art,  absolutely 
perfect,  even  to  the  tiny  prickles  on  the  stem. 
I  don*t  know  whether  Pitkin  Jones  meant 
anything  hateful  or  not,  when  he  said,  — 

*  A  ratebnd  wt  with  Iittia  wilfiil  thonis.' 

Pitkin  is  famous  for  quoting  poetry.  And  I 
enjoyed  it  a  third  time  as  a  present  from  dear 
Mr.  Loring,  on  what  he  calls  my  sixteenth 
birthday.  I  thanked  him  over  and  over  for 
the  rose ;  but  one  of  the  thanks,  though  he 
did  not  know  it,  was  for  setting  me  ahead  a 
year.  I  liked  his  calling  it  my  sixteenth  birth- 
day. 

**  *  Mr.  Loring,  I  don't  see  why  she  Is  like  a 
rosebud,'  said  Robert,  with  a  mischievous 
glance  at  my  hair.  *  If  you  had  said  a  dande- 
lion now  I' 

'< '  Or  a  leaf  of  Turkish  tobacco,'  said  Silas 
Hackett;  *  that  is  nearer  the  color.' 


'*I  was  glad  to  laugh,  for  Mr.  Loring's 
talk  about  the  *  rosebud  garden  of  girls  *  was 
rather  embarrassing,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  / 

*'  But  that  <  respectable,  aged,  and  indignant 
female,*  as  Silas  Hackett  calls  Miss  O'Neil, 
had  scented  the  rose  from  afar,  and  came  up 
now  to  see  how  she  could  ifiake  herself  disa- 
greeable. 

**  *  That's  a  beautiful  wax  Image,  Mr.  Lovell. 
I  hope  you  didn't  give  it  to  Miriam  Linscott?' 

"  *  I  did.' 

*' '  Indeed  I  And  Mrs.  Linscott  not  here  to 
speak  for  herself  I  Miriam,  does  your  mother, 
a  Christian  woman,  allow  you  to  receive  pres- 
ents from  gentlemen  ? ' 

''I  thought  how  ashamed  I  should  be  to 
blush  at  such  a  speech  as  that;  so  of  course  I 
blushed. 

**' Mother  will  be  charmed  with  it.  I  am 
sure,'  said  Pauline,  kindly  coming  to  the  res- 
cue. '  See,  Miss  O'Neil,  how  perfect  the  petals 
arel' 

'*Miss  O'Neil  glowered  at  the  rose,  and 
then  at  Mr.  Loring. 

*<  <  Foolish  Galathian,'  said  she ;  <  why  didn't 
you  give  it  to  Paulina?' 

**  If  she  had  been  trying  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion, she  made  it  that  time ;  you  could  feel  it 
in  the  air. 

" '  O,  yes,  you  needn't  tell  me,*  said  she, 
smoothing  down  her  apron.  '  The  time  was 
when  you'd  have  given  it  to  Paulina,  and  been 
glad  to ;  and  you  would  now,  if  that  little 
dancing  daughter  of  Benjamin  hadn't  stood 
in  the  way,  writing  verses  that  I've  heard  with 
my  own  lips,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  ever 
came  out  of  them  yet.  What  makes  jou 
smile,  Cyrus  Hackett?  I'm  very  intimate  in 
this  family,  and  how  could  she  have  a  white 
satin  dress  and  I  not  know  it? ' 

'*  <How  indeed?  I  defy  her  to  do  it,'  aaid 
Silas,  so  solemnly  that  everybody  laughed, 
even  Pauline. 

***And  you've  been  under  a  kaUuMiam  of 
mind,  Mr.  Lovell,  if  you  think  Paulina  Lin- 
scott scolds^  She's  no  more  of  a  scold  than  I 
am.  I  wish  you'd  talked  with  me  before  jou 
gave  Miriam  that  rose.  It  was  just  what  she 
wrote  the  poem  for,  as  I  could  have  told  jou. 
And,  if  you're  a  gentleman,  you'll  ask  Paulina 
Linscott's  pardon  for  doing  it.' 

<*  For  doing  what  ?  111  leave  it  to  you,  Misa 
Tottenham,  if  that  speech  wasn't  ridiculous 
enough  to  approach  the  sublime?  Everybodjr 
heard  it  too,  for  her  tone  was  as  sharp  as  box- 
ing your  ears.  And,  in  the  midst  of  the  laugh- 
ing, Mr.  Loring  stepped  up  to  Pauline,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  and  said,  — 
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'"MissO'Neil  bids  me  beg  your  pardon. 
Will  you  grant  it,  Miss  Prescott,  and  then  tell 
me  what  for?  * 

"There  was  such  a  funny  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  that  Pauline  answered  forthwith.  — 

"  *  Yes,  I  forgive  jrou,  provided  Miss  O'Neil 
thinks  I  ought  But  will  you  promise  not  to 
do  so  again  ? '  Adding,  with  one  of  her  lovely 
blushes,  *Let  us  see,  sir,  what  is  it  you  are 
never  to  do  again  ? ' 

"  *  I  am  to  give  your  sister  no  more  roses,' 
replied  Mr.  Loring. 

**And  then  they  both  sifciled  in  a  very 
friendly  way,  and  not  like  a  couple  of  Alpine 
peaks,  as  they've  done  lately.  *  The  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground,'  thought  I.  It  was 
jast  what  I  had  been  longing  for,  but  hadn't 
expected,  and  now  a  good  laugh  had  thawed 
it  through  and  through.  The  first  time  Miss 
O'Ncil  ever  played  the  part  of  a  sunbeam,  I'll 
warrant 

^*  *  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us 
well,'  said  Robert  aside  to  me.  I  knew  that 
was  Shakespeare,  but  didn't  know  whether  it 
referred  to  Miss  0*Neil  or  me.  Both  of  us 
are  indiscreet  enough,  I  should  hope ! 

*'But  somehow  the  sight  of  Pauline  and  Mr. 
Loring  shaking  hands  like  old  times  touched 
my  heart;  and  that  Soapsuds  bubbling  with 
satisfaction  because  I  was  to  have  no  more 
roses,  touched  my  risibility.  I  laughed,  with- 
out the  rerpotest  idea  I  was  crying  too,  till  I 
heard  myself  sobbing  out,  *  O,  dear  me !  I  be- 
lieve I  do  more  harm  asleep  than  other  people 
do  awake,*  meaning  the  Dream. 

"  It  was  not  at  all  the  thing  to  say;  and,  for 
fear  I  might  put  on  an  appendix  that  would  be 
6tiil  worse,  I  flew  out  of  the  room  in  a  sort  of 
gale.    Disagreeable  age,  Miss  Tottenham  ! 

''And  that  w|t^4he  time  I  saw  the  ghost. 
He  stood  leaning  against  the  kitchen  sink, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  just  like  real 
live  laziness ;  and  Thankful  sat  near  by,  chop- 
ping a  vegetable  hash,  and  smiling  at  him 
through  her  green  spectacles  —  actually  smil- 
ing. He  had  such  a  roly-poly  figure,  and 
twitched  his  front  hair  so  respectfully  when  he 
saw  me  coming,  that  I  never  should  have  mis- 
tnisted  he  was  a  ghost,  if  Thankful  hadn't  in- 
troduced h'im. 

"* James  Works,'  said  she;  'Josiah's  broth- 
er, that  lives  at  Poonoosac' 

"  I  sUrted  back.  The  man  died  last  March. 
I  remembered  all  the  circumstances ;  how  my 
father  went  in  a  driving  storm,  and  found  him 
battered  to  pieces,  frightened  and  penitent. 
How  he  had  been  persuaded  to  make  a  will, 
restoring  Thankful's  thirds,  and^iien  had  died 
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in  peace,  leaving  her  with  '  something  to  lay 
her  hands  to.'  And  now  he  had  come  to  take 
it  away  again.  Why  couldn't  he  stay  dead? 
I  went  into  mother's  room,  laughing. 

'* '  Mamma,'  said  I,  Mf  a  man  wills  away  his 
property,  isn*t  he  obliged  to  die  before  any- 
body can  get  at  it.^  * 

*'  Mother  looked  at  me  as  if  she  thought  me 
insane. 

''  *  Marian,  did  you  leave  your  guests  in  the 
parlor,  and  come  here  to  ask  me  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that?  What  have  you  been  doing  that 
makes  you  look  so  wild? ' 

"  '  Nothing;  only  Robert  spilled  a  little 
water  over  me,  mamma.  And  the  jelly,  —  O, 
I  dropped  that  on  in  the  kitchen.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  didn't  James  Works  will 
Thankful  his  thirds?' 

*'*  ^^r  thirds  ?    Yes.' 

*'  *  Well,  then,  he  ought  to  have  died;  and  I 
am  sure  I  thought  he  did.' 

'''No,  Marian;  that  is  one  of  your  mis- 
takes.    He  is  alive  and  well.' 

*"Yes,  mamma,  and  leaning  against  our 
sink.' 

" '  But  he  had  been  brought  to  see  he  was 
using  ill-gotten  wealth,  Marian,  and  he  would 
not  let  poor  Thankful  wait  for  his  death  before 
she  had  what  really  belonged  to  her.' 

"'How  sensible  of  him,  mammal  Now 
that  accounts  for  Thankful's  green-glass 
smiles.  I  didn't  see  how  she  could  be  so 
good-natured  to  him,  when  she  hates  the 
whole  race  of  mai^kind,.  But  just  think,  it 
must  have  cost  James  something  to  live,  if  he 
had  to  take  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket.' 

"Mother  laughed  a  little;  and  then  the 
amused  look  changed  into  an  angelic  expres- 
sion, which  I  couldn't  bear  to  see. 

"  '  He  has  had  such  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
realities  of  life,  Marian,  that  I  suppose  those 
few  thousands  seem  no  more  to  him  now  than 
notes  floating  in  the  sunshine.  When  we  are 
brought  so  near  the  gates  of  heaven  that  we 
can  look  in  —  ' 

"  '  Mother,  mother,  mother! '  cried  I,  throw- 
ing my  arms  around  her.  '  Don't  say  a  word 
about  heaven,  unless  you  want  to  kill  me.' 

"  I  suppose  she  saw  I  was  very  much  ex.- 
cited,  for  she  stopped  talking,  and  began  to 
brush  my  hair,  and  wash  out  the  jelly-stain  ia 
the  waist  of  my  dress,  and  soothe  me  with 
soft  mother-touches,  till  I  grew  reasonable 
enough  to  be  trusted  in  the  parlor  once 
more.  When  I  got  there,  I  was  in  such  s 
daze  that  I  forgot  my  manners  worse  than: 
ever,  as  Pauline  must  have  seen.  But  she 
didn't  give  me  the  curtain- lecture  afterwards 
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that  I  had  expected.  On  the  contrarjr,  she 
kissed  me  very  tenderlj,  and  then  held  me  out 
at  arm's  length,  saying,  — 

'* '  I  must  confess  3'ou  are  a  graceful  crea- 
ture, Marian.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  wish  you 
would  be  a  liltie  more  circumspect  and  com- 
posed. But,  /after  all,  dear,  I  don't  know  but 
it  is  just  as  well  to  let  you  alone.  You  will 
see  for  yourself,  one  of  these  days,  how  queer 
you  are  sometimes.  And  really  you  do  be- 
have better  than  Oscaforia  Jones.' 

**  I  could  hi^rdly  believe  my  ears,  for  Osca- 
foria's  manners  are  considered  very  remarka- 
ble. There  was  a  stranger  here  last  summer 
who  said  he  had  never  seen  such  high-bred 
composure  in  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  he  should  think 
she  had  made  the  grand  tour. 

**  *  Why,  child,  of  course  you  can't  be  com- 
pared with  her  for  studied  elegance;  that's 
not  what  I  mean,'  said  Pauline.  '  But  I  sup- 
pose the  very  fact  that  Oscaforia's  elegance  is 
studied  makes  it  rather  tiresome  occasionally. 
I  said  to  myself,  this  evening.  Give  me  my 
dear  little  sister,  with  her  perfect  unconscious- 
ness !  I  begin  to  think  a  certain  friend  of  ours 
is  right,  who  says  it  is  Miss  Marian's  greatest 
cb.arm.' 

''  I  wanted  to  ask  what  friend  of  ours  she 
meant;  but,  just  as  I  looked  up,  and  was  going 
to  apeak,  she  blushed,  and  then  I  knew.  O, 
yes  I  If  Mr.  Loring  approves  of  me,  I  can 
wear  a  foolscap  and  bells,  and  no  questions 
asked  1 

"  For,  you  see,  I  blundered  into  the  front  en- 
try while  he  and  Pauline  were  standing  in  the 
doorway,  looking  at  the  firmament  on  high, 
and  heard  him  saj'  to  her,  *  Pauline,  may  I 
give  3'ou  that  polar  star?'  *MayI?'  As  if 
he  were  so  well  acquainted  up  there  that  he 
thought  of  coaxing  the  Little  Bear  to  shake  it 
down,  only  he  had  his  doubts  about  its  being 
good  enough  for  her  1  *  Well,  there,'  thought 
I,  *Mr.  Loring's  generosity  is  growing  upon 
him  fasti '  He  gave  me  one  of  the  'stars  of 
earth,'  —  that's  a  flower,  —  but  nothing  short 
of  the  stars  of  heaven  will  do  for  Pauline ; 
and  perhaps  they  won't,  either.  '  Stars,  you'd 
better'hide  your  diminished  heads ! ' 

'*  Of  course  I  knew  what  he  meant.  Some- 
thing about  constancy,  and  looking  at  the 
Little  Bear  up  there  at  the  same  time  he  did, 
and  *■  remembering  me  when  this  you  see,'  and 
,  all  that  sort  of  foolishness. 

''I  stole, off  as  soon  as^possible;  but  that 
star  has  thrown  a'.floodoriigllt  into  my  mind. 
I  see  the  points  of  it!  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised, anytime,  to  hear  of  his  writing  letters 
to  her,  and  her  answering  them  too. 


''This  is  'surmising,'  though,  and  never 
will  go  any  farther;  for  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  I  shan't  think  aloud,  or  dream  aloud, 
again,  after  all  that  has  happened. 

*•  But  one  question  comes  to  me,very  forci- 
bly :  Why  is  it  that  people  grow  sillier  as  they 
grow  older?  Intelligent  people,  I  mean.  For 
I  certainly  don't  believe  a  girl  of  my  age  could 
stand  and  take  the  gift  of  a  star  without  laugh- 
ing. But  Pauline  did.  She  looked  up  at  the 
sky,  and  never  so  much  as  smiled." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
^\Mis3  Tottenham, 

"  THE    MOTHER- WANT. 

"/^CTOBER  I.     Only  a  few  days  more, 

^<^  and  they  are  to  start.  Do  you  hear 
that,  Miss  Tottenham?  I  tell  my  father  that 
every  time  I  look  at  mother  I  am  cut  to  the 
heart.  Yet  I  can't  keep  away  from  her;  I  feel 
better  close  to  her.  My  father  laughs,  and 
says  '  it  is  on  the  principle  of  clasping  a  thorn 
close,  and  it  won't  prick.* 

*'My  dear  mother  comes  up  stairs  every 
night,  and  talks  to  me  so  beautifully  that  it 
seems  as  if  I  never  could  have  a  wrong  thought 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  She  makes  God  seem 
as  close  to  me  as  the  beatings  of  my  own  heart. 
And  when  she  goes  away,  I  have  a  feeling 
somehow  as  if  she  had  left  flowers  in  the 
room,  and  the  softest  moonlight,  and  such  an 
air  of  peace  I  Now,  I  %an't  make  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean,  and  I  don't  think  I  really 
know  myself  1 

*<  Pauline  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  yet 
before  she  is  ready  for  Cuba.  Sewing  can't, 
progress  much  when  you  are  dancing  off  every/ 
other  minute,  taking  walks  and  rides.  Her 
going  sailing  last  evening  jseas  a  great  piece 
of  foolishness,  for  she  was  making  a  cambric 
wrapper  for  mother,  and  I  had  to  finish  it  my- 
self. Just  as  I  began  on  the  button-holes,  my 
father  came  in. 

<<  *  Where  is  Pauline  ? '  said  he. 

*'  '  Taking  a  boat-ride  with  Mr.  Loring. 
The  air  will  do  her  good,'  replied  mother, 
always  ready  to  justify  our  eldest. 

«* '  Ah?  Site  the  wind  in  that  corner?*  said 
my  father,  as  if  it  were  news. 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  spoke  up  Be'njie,  who  was 
watching  the  river  from  the  window;  '  the 
wind  blows  down  stream;  'twill  blow  'em 
home,  and  not  half  try.' 

**  *  Pauline  has  such  quantities  to  do  that  I 
think  her  conduct  is  rather  inconsistent,*  said 
I,  with  some  dignity,  for  I  had  just  spoiled  a 
button-hole. 
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**My  father  looked  at  mother  and  smiled. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  Pauline  has  been  too  hard 
upon  Mr.  Loring,  and  ought  to  make  up  for  it 
now,  even  if  she  goes  to  Cuba  with  her  clothes 
half  made. 

"  'Marian,*  said  he,  '  I  intended  to  make  you 
a  birthday  present,  but  was  disappointed,  and 
had  to  wait  a  month.  Will  it  do  just  as  well 
now?* 

" '  O,  papa,  what  a  question  I  * 

"•Well,  come  out  to  the  stable  with  me, 
then.  Helen,  my  child,  will  you  dare  to  come 
too?'  *  Helen,  my  child,'  is  mother's  name 
when  she  is  unusually  feeble.  '  Well,  Marian,' 
said  my  father,  '  look  there,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think.  Will  that  console  you  for  Pau- 
line's '* inconsistent  conduct?"' 

"It  was  a  little  horse,  a  whitish-bay  nag. 
I  never  was  so  delighted  with  anything  in  my 
life.  I  suppose  I  went  a  little  wild,  for  such  a 
present  was  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  my  ex- 
pectations. My  father  never  could  have  af- 
forded it  if  it  had  not  come  in  payment  of  a 
debt  he  had  given  up  for  lost.  He  said  he  was 
satisfied,  from  the  experiments  I  had  made, 
that  I  could  become  a  good  rider  —  for  all 
Keller  laughed  at  me  so  much  last  summer, 
because  I  could  not  leap  a  Virginia  fence  at 
one  bound.  I  never  had  half  a  chance  to 
learn,  for  I  could  only  ride  Don  Pedro  a  few 
minutes  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  then  unless 
it  was  '  a  general  time  of  health.'  A  medical 
horse  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

"  But  when  I  saw  this  nag,  didn't  I  give  my 
father  a  good  hugging?  And  didn't  I  take  the 
beautiful  beast  right  into  my  heart,  into  the 
iouth-west  corner  of  it,  near  the  fireplace? 
You  are  aware,  Miss  Tottenham,  it  is  having 
things  for  your  very  own  that  brings  the  love. 
When  she  rolled  her  eyes  at  me,  and  I  knew 
they  were  my  eyes,  I  loved  every  winker  of  them. 
*  Fantine,'  said  I,  *  come  to  my  arms  1 '  Fan- 
tine  was  my  first  thought,  but  it  has  too  many 
sad  associations  connected  with  '  Les  Mis^ra- 
bles.'  There  is  a  certain  airy,  sprightly  grace 
about  my  little  horse,  which  suggests  the  name 
of  Zephyr,  and  Zephyr  it  shall  be.  Her  color 
is  generally  considered  a  reddish-gray;  but  it 
isn't;  it  is  roan.  I  call  her  *  the  red- roan 
steed,'  and  the  dictionary  is  on  my  side.  Ah, 
if  I  had  only  had  her  a  month  ago,  before  this 
heartache  came  to  be  chronic  I  Her  dear  little 
hoofs  can't  trample  down  Cuba;  and  I  can 
never  be  happy  as  long  as  Cuba's  head  is 
above  water. 

"  October  9.  I  can't  stop  looking  out  of 
the  window  at  those  golden-violet  mountains. 
Tve  just  had  a  horseback  ride  through  Para- 


dise Lane,  and  almost  know  how  Mr.  Tennant 
felt  when  he  came  out  of  that  trance,  and 
didn't  want  to  speak  to  anybody,  lest  he 
should  lose  sight  of  the  wonderful  vision. 
Why,  Miss  Tottenham, 

*  The  worU  gnms  sweeter  than  a  heart  can  bear.' 

If  I  hadn't  laughed  so  much  at  Judith  all  the 
way,  it  seems  as  if  I  should  just  have  exhaled 
with  ecstasy  over  those  glorious  old  trees ;  for 
'  Autumn  has  lighted  his  fire  in  the  wood,' 
and  every  tree  is  a  torch  of  a  different  color. 
But  Judith  does  sit  a  horse  like  a  bouncing 
rubber  ball.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Naomi  Giddings  and  the  calf.  Robert  kept 
saying,  *  Old  woman,  old  woman,  O,  whither 
so  high?'  Her  horse  was  that  dead-and-alive 
thing  of  Mr.  Liscom's,  that  couldn't  be  coaxed 
out  of  a  creep  if  you  fired  a  gun  at  his  heels; 
but  Judith  was  so  afraid  of  being  thrown,  that 
when  we  were  going  single  file  through  Para- 
dise Lane,  she  made  Robert  ride  backward,  so 
he  could  watch  the  creature's  head,  while  I 
kept  an  eye  on  his  tail.  My  father  prescribes 
horseback  riding  for  Judith ;  but  I  should  think 
it  would  give  her  an  ague-cake  like  Mrs.  Page's, 
she  doubles  herself  up  in  such  a  heap.  Robert 
is  as  tender  of  her  as  if  she  were  his  own 

m 

grandmother.  I  wonder  how  much  patience 
Keller  would  have  with  me,  rocking  round  at 
such  a  rate? 

"  Robert  laughs  at  the  name  Zephyr.  *  If 
you  refer  to  her  breathing,'  said  he,  *  you'd 
better  call  her  North-easter,  and  not  mince  the 
matter.' 

**  Now  that's  too  bad,  for  he  means  *  heaves,' 
a  kind  of  horse's  asthma.  But  it  is  a  mistake ; 
my  father  has  never  observed  it.  It  is  only 
when  she  runs.  But  if  Robert  once  gets  an 
idea  fixed  in  his  mind,  you  needn't  try  to  argue 
with  him. 

"There  is  something  Pve  seen  for  myself, 
but  I  am  careful  not  to  mention  it.  She  has  a 
sore  foot,  and  tries  to  favor  it.  I  can't  tell 
which  one  it  is,  though,  for  they  all  seem 
to  be  tender.  When  I  saw  her  begin  to  limp, 
to-day,  I  talked  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  take  up 
Robert's  attention. 

"  *  Let's  stop  and  collect  some  specimens,' 
said  I,  for  he  is  crazy  about  bugs. 

"  So  we  alighted  in  the  loveliest  spot,  be- 
side an  unusually  sprightly  waterfall,  that 
always  reminds  you  of  Undine,  and  Robeil 
watered  Zephyr  as  carefully  as  a  tender  flower. 
But,  though  I  hurried  with  all  my  might,  and 
brought  him  the  horridest  kind  of  a  bug,  I 
wasn't  quite  quick  enough ;  he  was  taking  up 
my  dear  Zephyr's  feet,  and  examining  them 
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one  by  one.    Then  he  shook  his  head  over 
them,  and  smiled  knowingly. 

**  *  Her  shoes  don't  fit/  said  I. 

**  *  Ahem ! '  said  he. 

"  Robert  Willard,  you  have  a  spite  against 
my  horse,  and  have  had  from  the  beginning. 
How  do  you  suppose  the  dear  little  animal  en- 
joys having  you  criticise  her  feet,  and  feel  her 
pulse,  and  examine  her  tongue?  How  would 
you  like  it  yourself? ' 

"  *  O,  stop  quarrelling! '  said  Judith.  *  I'm 
so  tired ! ' 

'*  And  Robert  had  to  sit  down  and  let  her 
lean  against  him,  while  the  most  charming 
bug  specimens  went  crawling  by,  and  he 
couldn't  get  at  them.  That's  the  way  she 
does.  Think  of  my  making  a  pillar,  or  pil- 
low, of  Keller,  and  his  sitting  still  and  allow- 
ing it  I  Judith  isn't  strong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
she  might  brace  herself  up  a  little. 

'*  Well,  I  musn't  stay  here  writing  another 
minute.  Only  think  how  much  I  am  losing! 
I  might  have  been  with  mother  for  the  last 
half  hour! 

**  October  13.  Well,  it  is  all  over.  Mother 
looked  so  beautiful  in  her  travelling  dress,  and 
so  full  of  animation,  that  it  seemed  like  a  farce 
her  going  away  for  her  health.  You  would 
have  taken  Pauline  for  the  invalid,  she  was  so 
strongly  scented  with  lavender,  on  account  of 
breaking  the  bottle  in  her  pocket,  instead  of 
putting  it  in  her  satchel.  If  she  continues  so 
absent-minded,  I  am  afraid  mother  will  wish  I 
had  gone  in  her  place. 

'*  My  father  meant  to  accompany  them  as 
far  as  Boston ;  but  he  couldn't  possibly  leave ; 
he  could  only  drive  them  to  Poonoosac  to  take 
the  cars.  But  ^r.  Loring  hadn't  anything 
under  the  sun  to  do  just  at  this  time,  and  could 
go  to  Boston  as  well  as  not ;  and  did.  I  never 
.so  much  as  made  a  single  remark  about  it. 
Give  me  credit  for  that,  Mi^  Tottenham.  In- 
deed, I  had  all  I  could  do  to  *  control  myself, 
and  behave  like  a  woman.'  I  am  afraid  t 
should  have  broken  down  at  the  last,  if  mam- 
ma hadn't  said,  playfully,  — 

"  *  Marian,  I  have  made  a  will,  whereby  I 
bequeath  to  you  your  father  and  Benjie.  Take 
care  of  your  property,  remember.' 

**  *  I  don't  like  a  will,'  said  I,  *  unless  it  is 
like  James  Works's,  where  the  one  that  makes 
it  stays  round  and  sees  to  it.* 

**  Thankful  was  there,  blowing  up  the  air- 
cushion,  and  I  fancied  didn't  like  what  I  said ; 
but  I  never  can  really  tell  how  she  takes  any- 
thing, for  she  hides  behind  those  green  glasses 
like  a  cat  under  the  table. 

**  I  had  to  take  my  two  hands  off  mother  at 


last;  and  Thankful  pulled  Benjie  away,  just 
after  he  had  kissed  her  all  out  of  breatt. 

*' '  Thankful,'  said  dear  mamma,  —  ana  she 
tried  to  smile,  —  '  I  could  not  feel  as  easy  as  I 
do  about  leaving  home,  if  it  were  not  for  you 
It  isn't  everybody  I  could  trust  not  to  desert 
my  little  family.' 

'^  Thankful  *  turned  on  her  tears,'  and  said 
she  '  hoped  mother  hadn't  known  her  all  this 
time  to  doubt  her  now?  A  woman  that  had 
been  through  as  much  as  she  had  with  Josiah, 
was  glad  enough  of  a  good  steady  home,  and 
wasn't  likely  to  change  her  situation.' 

'*  It  was  a  singular  time  for  the  memoir;  but 
Tom  handed  the  reins  to  my  father,  and  that 
cut  it  short.  Mother  leaned  back  against  the 
cushion,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  Benjie 
and  me.  Pauline  said,  '  Marian,  remember  to 
write ; '  and  then  Don  Pedro  started  off,  pull- 
ing at  the  reins  and  at  the  cords  of  my  heart 
too.  I  watched  the  carryall  as  long  as  I  could 
see  the  little  window  behind,  for  it  seemed 
like  an  eye  looking  back  at  us  lovingly. 

**I  just  dreaded  to  go  into  the  house,  there 
was  such  a  'mother-want'  all  over  it,  from 
chamber  to  cellar.  I  went  up  to  the  attic,  but 
actually  it  seemed  just  as  bereaved  as  the  bed- 
room, though  I  don't  know  that  mother  has 
set  her  foot  in  it  for  a  year.  I  wandered  out 
to  the  barn;  but  I  missed  her  there  just  as 
much  as  if  she  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
hens'  eggs  with  me  every  day  of  her  life. 

'*  I  was  going  to  have  a  look  at  my  '  red- 
roan  steed,'  but  overheard  Robert,  in  the 
stable,  telling  Tom  something  about  her  feet 
needing  a  wash  of  castile  soap  and  some  kind 
of  bark.  As  if  my  Zephyr  had  dirtier  feet 
than  other  horses !  Doesn't  she  walk  on  the 
same  kind  of  a  road  ? 

'*  What  we  shall  do  at  our  house  I  don't 
know.  Thankful  looks  like  a  tombstone,  and 
talks  like  an  epitaph.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  chief 
mourner  at  somebody's  funeral.  That  solemn 
motto  over  my  looking-glass  is  really  con- 
soling, — 

'  Think  that  to-day  shall  never  dawn  again.' 

I  should  go  distracted  if  it  should  I 

'*  Judith  came  over  with  some  novels.  She 
says  they  will  soothe  me  like  chloroform. 
Judith  forgets  that  I  never  read  a  book  with- 
out my  father's  approval,  —  a  book  of  that 
sort,  I  mean. 

**  *  When  you  are  out  of  your  teens,  daughter 
Marian,  you  may  choose  for  yourself;  but  until 
then  I  really  think  you  are  safer  to  be  guided 
by  your  mother  and  me.' 

"Is  he  too  notional?  Sometimes  I  think 
so.    One  thing  is  sure:  I  get  precious  few 
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novels  to  read.  He  intends  to  bring  me  up 
on  history  and  the  natural  sciences,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  poetry,  and  now  and  then  a  ro- 
mance  thrown  in.  Well,  I  am  determined  to 
honor  my  parents ;  and  I  wish  Keller  would. 
'Bj  the  way,'  as  he  sa^'s,  what  has  that  boy 
been  writing  to  Thankful  about?  I  brought 
her  the  letter  myse4f,  and  she  coolly  put  it  in 
her  pocket. 

"  It  was  so  lonesome  all  day  that  I  let  Benjie 
whittle  a  steamboat,  and  paint  it,  right  in  the 
sitting-room. 

*'*You  couldn't  have  done  that  if  Pauline 
had  been  at  home,'  said  I. 

***No,  you  bet  I  Pauline  knows  better'n  to 
let  me!'  said  the  ungrateful  child.  Benjie 
must  stop  talking  slang,  or  I  shall  have  to 
shut  him  up  in  the  closet. 

**  October  14.  My  father  didn't  get  home 
till  night,  so  many  typhoid  cases  all  along  the 
road.  The  sitting-room  looked  as  if  it  were 
going  to  ride  out.  His  ^yes  roved  all  around, 
and  a  gloomy  look  came  into  them.  I  sprang 
up,  and  swept  the  shavings  into  the  fire. 

"  *  How  did  mother  seem  when  you  left  her? 
Did  she  send  any  message  to  me?' 

"  *  She  bore  up  very  cheerfully,  and  her  mes- 
sage was,  "Tell  Marian  not  to  forget  my  leg- 
acy." You  see,  daughter,'  said  my  father, 
drawing  me  down  to  his  knee,  *  this  will  try 
us,  and  show  what  stuff  we're  made  of.' 

"•Yes,  father,  |Ve  been  in  a  furnace  all 
day.' 

"  And  so  I  had  been.  Miss  Tottenham.  And 
there  I  have  staid  ever  since." 

[TO  BB  OOMTDfUKD.] 


THE  8FASK  OF  GENIUS; 

OR, 

THE  COLLSOE  LITE  07  JAME8  TBAFTOV. 

BY  ELIJAH  KBLLOGG. 


THE  BBOOELET. 

From  the  Gcnnan  of  GSthe. 
BY  CHARLES  B.   TUCKSR.* 

'*r\  LITTLE  brook,  so  clear  and  bright, 

^^*     Thou  ever  hurriest  by, 
And  leav'st  me  musing  on  the  bank; 

Whence  com'st  thou  ?    Where  dost  hie  ?  " 

"From  cool  and  darksome  rocks  I  spring; 

I  flow  o'er  moss  and  flowers ; 
Above  me  float  the  bright  blue  heavens, 

And  joyous  are  my  hours. 

**  A  child-like  trust  thus  bears  me  on. 

Whither  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  He  who  called  me  from  the  rock 

Will  crer  guide  me  well." 


CHAPTER    XVIL 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


*  A  pupil  of  the  DordieBter  High  School,  of  the  class  of 
187X. 


WHILE  the  two  friends  were  earnestly 
discussing  this  matter,  Morton,  with 
his  ear  at  a  knot-hole  in  the  garret  floor,  was 
hearing  every  word  by  means  of  the  open 
door  of  the  wood-closet,  and  even  obtained  a 
view  of  Savage  as  he  came  to  the  closet  to 
throw  in  his  slippers.  Well  aware  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  Hathaway  would  go 
to  see  what  had  occurred  to  Savage,  he  had 
kept  wntch,  and  the  moment  he  heard  Savage 
let  4iim  in,  crept  in  his  stocking-feet  to  the 
hole,  and  listened  to  the  conversation.  Just 
as  it  was  concluded,  the  bell  rang  for  recita- 
tion. Morton  obeyed  the  call,  Hathaway  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  exercise  to  procure 
his  companion*s  breakfast.  Morton  was  thus 
informed  that  suspicion  rested  on  him,  and 
also  of  the  plan  devised  to  deprive  him  of  the 
sport  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  labor 
and  spent  so  much  hard-earned  mo'ney  to 
enjoy. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  give  the  rest  a  hint 
that  Savage  was  not  sick,  only  playing  off,  in 
order  to  balk  sport,  when  he  knew  very  well 
they  would  drag  out  and  exhibit  him ;  but  he 
reflected  that  if  he  was  the  first  to  know  and 
tell  of  it,  he  must  do  it  at  the  risk  of  detection 
by  fellows  as  sharp  as  those  he  had  to  deal 
with.  Conscience  and  the  nobler  qualities  of 
his  character  now  asserted  their  claims. 

"I  have,"  he  said,  "already  done  wrong; 
tampered  with  a  dangerous  drug,  of  the  effect 
of  which  I  knew  nothing  experimentally;  and 
spent  money  that  had  much  better  been  ap- 
propriated to  pay  my  honest  debts.  I  have 
occasioned  him  a  hundred  times  the  mortifi- 
cation it  would  me  to  have  put  up  with  his 
challenge.  I  have  not  injured  him,  am  well 
through  it,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied.  If,  to 
avoid  exposure  and  get  ahead  of  me,  he  has 
pluck  enough  to  walk  seventy-five  miles  in 
the  night,  half  of  it  through  the  woods,  he 
is  more  of  a  fellow  than  I  ever  took  him  to 
be.  I  respect  him  for  it;  I'll  neither  make, 
meddle,  nor  listen  any  more.  He  is  in  my 
power.  In  two  minutes  I  could  raise  the 
castle,  and  have  half  a  college  over  here ;  but 
I  won't ; '.'  and  Morton  set  his  teeth  hard ;  it 
cost  him  a  severe  effort  to  forego  the  gratifi- 
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cation  of  one  of  his  strongest  passions,  and 
exclaiming,  **  I've  got  my  labor  for  my  pains; 
but  ifs  good  enough  for  me;  1*11  play  no 
more  tricks  of  that  nature ; "  and  he  sat  down 
to  his  lessons  with  a  clearer  conscience  and 
lighter  heart  than  of  late,  for  he  had  gained  a 
greater  victory  than  that  over  Savage  —  a 
victory  over  himself. 

'*  Ed,"  said  Hathaway,  musingly,  and  con- 
templating him  while  bolting  the  enormous 
breakfast  (for  a  sick  man)  which  he  had 
brought,  —  "  Ed,  since  I  went  out,  I've  been 
thinking  this  matter  over." 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  mortify  Mort, 
or  whoever  did  this  thing,  a  great  deal  more 
if  you  could,  in  the  course  of  the  day  or 
night,  find  something  that  would  take  this 
stuff  off,  and  go  in  to  prayers  and  recitation 
to-morrow  morning  restored  to  your  natural 
color,  than  it  would  if  you  went  home?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  would." 

"  Wouldn't  he  be  as  much  puzzled  to  know 
how  you  got  it  off  as  you  are  to  know  how  he 
got  it  on?" 

"  Yea." 

"Then  let  me  get  the  doctor  up  here;  I 
don't  believe  but  he  can  tell  you  of  something 
that  will  remove  it;  if  he  can't,  you  must  go." 

"  But  won't  he  let  it  out  ? " 

"No;  I'll  risk  him." 

"  I  would  be  blistered  all  over  with  Spanish 
flies,  if  that  would  take  it  off." 

"  I  guess  the  doctor' 11  laugh  when  I  tell  him 
there's  another  nigger  in  Radcliffe,  no  sham 
this  time." 

"  It's  worth  trying,  Hath.    Go  get  him." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  were  a  great  fool  to 
dare  Mort,  Ed?" 

"No  more  of  your  remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher; 
away  with  you,  and  get  him." 

Hathaway  brought  the  doctor  up,  after* hav- 
ing sworn  him  to  secrecy. 

When  he  saw  Savage,  he  could  not  forbear 
laughing  immoderately. 

"  You  ought  to  call  Trafton,"  he  said ;  "  he 
will  know  how  to  sympathize  with  you." 

He  made  himself  so  exceedingly  merry  that 
Savage  was  provoked,  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  sent  for  you  to  relieve,  not  to  ridicule 
me." 

"  Zounds  1  '*  said  the  doctor;  "  I  know  of  no 
poultice  that  will  remove  this.  You  were 
ready  enough  to  laugh  at  poor  Jim,  and  scrub 
his  face  till  you  started  the  skin :  now  tliose 
who  are  fond  of  giving  jokes  must  learn  to 
take  them  with  a  good  grace." 

"  That  was  only  a  reflection  in  a  glass,  and 


was  soon  over;  but  this  is  a  reality,  and  will 
last,  I  don't  know  how  long;  if  it  had  been 
burnt  cork,  or  lampblack  even,  I  should  have 
laughed  at  it  as  a  good  joke." 

"Jim  thought  it  was  a  reality,  and  thinks 
so  still,"  said  Hathaway. 

"Didn't  know  as  it  would  ever  come  off, 
either,"  said  the  doctor,  who,  when  able  to 
control  himself,  began  to  examine  the  person 
of  Savage.  At  length  he  said,  "  This  is  some 
mineral  dye;  have  you  any  article  that  is 
stained  with  it,  or  that  it  was  put  on  with  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Savage ;  "  all  I  know  about 
it  is,  that  it  was  put  on  with  a  brush,  because 
I  combed  some  bristles  out  of  my  hair." 

The  doctor  now  found  some  locks  of  hair 
on  the  head  of  Savage  that  had  been  colored, 
and  cut  them  off.  1 , 

" Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "do  as  I  tell  you. 
Do  you,  Hathaway,  take  these  bristles  and 
this  hair  to  Professor  Cleaveland ;  don't  go  to 
the  laboratory  and  disturb  him  when  about 
an  experiment;  if  you  do,  you  will  catch  it! 
It  was  not  a  freshman  did  that :  whoever  did 
that  knew  something  about  chemistry;  it  must 
have  been  some  senior." 

"It  was  Morton,"  said  Hathaway;  "he  is 
always  reading  that  kind  of  book ;  that  is,  we 
think  so." 

"But,"  s|iid  Savage,  "the  professor  will 
tell  of  it." 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  that" 

"  He  ^ill  think  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  the 
faculty." 

"  Duty  I  He  paddles  his  own  canoe.  Did 
you  ever  see  him  smelling  around  to  find  out 
anything,  or  hear  of  it,  either?" 

"  No,  I  never  did." 

"Well,  now,  just  be  ruled  by  me.  Don't 
send  anybody,  but  go  right  to  him  yourself, 
like  a  boy  to  his  father,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark, 
and  tell  him  the  whole  story ;  he'll  like  that 
manly,  straightforward  fashion  of  doing  the 
thing;  he'll  keep  it  to  himself,  and  will  help 
you." 

"  I'm  afraid  to  go,  doctor,  he  looks  so  stem." 

"That  is  only  outside;  he  is  one  of  the 
kindest  hearted  men  that  ever  lived." 

"If  I  go  to  his  house,  some  of  the  family 
may  come  to  the  door,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
servant." 

"  I  will  ask  him  to  meet  you  at  the  labora- 
tory this  evening." 

"  He  never  would  do  that." 

"What  is  the  reason  he  wouldn't?  You 
seem  to  take  him  for  a  specimen  of  raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones,  whereas  he  is  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  obliging  of  men,  if  you  only 
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approach  him  at  the  proper  time ;  why,  every 
old  woman  and  the  girls  in  the  village  run 
to  him  to  know  how  to  make  indelible  ink, 
yeast,  and  what  will  take  out  grease  and  iron 
mould." 

*'  I  think  Morton  could  give  them  a  receipt 
for  ink,"  said  Savage,  looking  at  his  hands. 

'*The  professor  may  laugh  a  little,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor;  **  it  would  make  a  dog 
laugh;  but  ikai  won't  hurt  you." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  the  doc- 
tor, calling  upon  the  professor,  found  him  at 
work  in  his  garden,  and  received  a  cordial 
welcome,  for  they  were  fast  friends. 

'*  Step  this  way,  doctor,"  said  he,  after  shak- 
ing hands ;  *'  you  perceive  I  have  painted  this 
fence  in  alternate. lengths,  white  and  black." 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

"Just  see  how  differently  the  sun  has  oper- 
ated upon  different  portions  of  it ;  under  the 
black  paint  the  wood  is  rent,  and  has  opened 
Tcry  much;  but  under  the  white  not  a  par- 
ticle— a  very  good  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  black  surface  absorbs  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  also  that  it  surrenders  its  hieat  in 
the  same  proportions ;  for  I  have  noticed  that 
plants  seem  to  grow  more  during  the  night ; 
and  the  thermometer  is  higher  in  the  night 
near  the  black  surface,  while  it  is  parting  with 
iu  heat." 

"  Vtry  evident,  sir ;  but  there's  a  black  sur- 
face over  to  college  I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
about,  that  was  parting  with  its  caloric  quite 
rapidly  when  I  left,  and  not  in  the  most  choice 
language." 

*'  You  speak  in  riddles,  doctor." 

*'  I  will  explain  myself.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents have  stained  a  freshman  (by  the  name 
of  Savage)  black  from  head  to  foot ;  it  won't 
rield  to  soap  and  water,  vinegar,  or  lemon 
juice.  The  poor  fellow  is  keeping  his  room, 
and  meditates  walking  home,  seventy-five 
miles,  in  the  nights,  and  concealing  himself 
in  the  daytime.  I  told  him,  as  he  is  so 
ashamed  to  have  it  known,  and  wishes  to 
balk  the  infliction,  I  thought,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  would  help  him." 

'* Certainly;  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Is 
it  vegetable  or  mineral  ?  " 

**  Mineral,  I  think;  or  —  it  would  not  yield 
to  agents  I  have  employed." 

'*  Probably  some  of  the  nitrates.  Bring  him 
over." 

"  There  is  the  trouble ;  he  is  so  anxious  to 
conceal  it,  that  I  told  him  I  thought  you 
would  (considering  all  things)  meet  him  in 
the  evening  at  the  laboratory." 

"  So  I  will ;  appoint  the  hour,  but  let  him 


be  punctual.    Is  tliere  anything  I  can  apply 
tests  to?" 
»     "Yes,  sir;  hair." 

"  Let  him  bring  it." 

'*The  young  man  hopes  you  will  be  kind 
enough  not  to  mention  it" 

"  A  mere  chemical  experiment,  doctor,"  re- 
plied the  professor,  in  tones  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  physician. 

While  they  were  taking  leave,  a  lady  en- 
tered the  yard,  and,  seeing  the  professor,  made 
her  way  to  the  garden. 

*'  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Dunning;  you  have 
come  in  excellent  time,  as  I  have  some  flow- 
ers I  wish  to  present  you,  and  some  roots,  if 
vou  would  like  them." 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Professor 
Cleaveland;  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
troubling  you  with  my  domestic  affairs,  but  I 
am  greatly  annoyed  with  a  crust  that  collects 
on  the  inside  of  my  tea-kettle.  I'm  afraid 
there  is  something  unwholesome  ip  the  water; 
I  suppose  it  must  come  out  of  the  water." 

**  To  be  sure  it  does ;  it  is  a  deposit  from  it 
—  iron,  or  carbonate  of  lime.  I  think,  from 
what  I  recollect  of  your  well-water,  when 
Professor  N.  Iind  I  boarded  at  your  house,  it 
was  iron;  but  if  you  will  walk  over  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Hall  with  me,  I  will  show  you  some 
paintings,  and  give  you  two  substances  which 
will  unite  with  and  dissolve  the  deposit  in 
either  case ;  so,  if  one  don't  effect  it,  try  the 
other.    Perhaps  the  doctor  will  go  over  with 
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us. 

**  I  thank  you.  Professor  Cleaveland ;  I  have 
a  patient  to  visit." 

The  patient,  however,  whom  the  doctor  vis- 
ited, was  Savage,  in  order  to  advise  him  of  the 
fact  and  time  of  the  interview;  and  as  he  took 
care  to  call  during  the  hour  for  recitation, 
none  but  Savage  and  Hathaway  were  aware 
of  his  presence  in  the  building. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

SILENT  INFLUENCE  OF  A  GREAT  EXAMPLE. 

PROFESSOR  CLEAVELAND,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made,  the  distin- 
guished professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  the  college,  was 
familiarly  known  among  the  students  as  *'  Old 
Cleave,"  by  which  term,  however,  no  more 
disrespect  was  implied  than  when  President 
Lincoln  is  spoken  of  as  **  Uncle  Abraham."  It 
was  rather  an  expression  of  affection,  since, 
from  senior  to  freshmen,  all  believed  in, 
loved,  and  were  proud  of  the  reputation  of 
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the  scholarly,  kind-hearted,  democratic,  and, 
at  times,  passionate  professor,  who,  if  he  got 
a  good  chance,  when  lecturing  on  hydraulics, 
was  sure  to  souse  those  on  the  front  seats,  to 
send  a  stream  down  the  throat  of  some  one 
who  chanced  to  have  his  mouth  open,  or  into 
his  eyes  if  iie  wore  the  appearance  of  having 
been  out  late  the  night  before.  The  town's 
people,  who,  in  every  domestic  or  local  exi- 
gency, availed  themselves  of  his  knowledge, 
were  equally  attached  to  the  man,  who,  while 
his  fame  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  captain 
of  the  engine  company,  held  the  hose  at  every 
fire,  and  magnified  his  office. 

The  good  man  had  many  odd  wa3r8  and 
salient  points;  that  was  the  reason  he  was  so 
much  beloved ;  there  was  no  lack  of  projec- 
tions to  which  affection  might  cling,  and 
around  which  associations  clustered. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  same  weight  harder 
to  lift  than  a  wet  cannon  ball ;  and  it  is  quite 
as  difficult  for  boys  to  like  those  who  are  so 
everlastingly  proper;  they  prefer  a  little  va- 
riety, even  though  it  come  in  a  rough  shape. 

Although  the  professor  would  work  for 
weeks  amid  the  most  deadly  poisons  and  ex- 
plosive gases,  he  cherished  a  mortal  dread  of 
lightning  or  a  thunder-shower;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  one  near  the  hour  of  recitation  always 
signified  an  adjournment.  The  students  said  it 
was  because  he  knew  so  much  about  it;  some 
few,  indeed,  cherished  grave  doubts  as  to  his 
getting  into  the  middle  of  a  feather  bed,  or  a 
hogshead  of  water  up  to  his  chin,  for  fear  of 
the  lightning ;  but  they  were  benighted  fresh- 
men, and  what  could  you  expect? 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  he  went  abroad 
in  the  evening,  in  consequence  of  his  dread 
of  dogs,  for  he  would  take  to  flight  before  a 
poodle.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  the 
tradition,  that  upon  one  occasion  whije  es- 
corting two  young  ladies,  he  espied  a  dog  in 
the  distance,  and  leaving  them  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  kind  Providence  (in  which  he  cher- 
ished the  most  implicit  confidence),  took  to 
his  heels. 

He  was  naturally  choleric,  and  terrible  when 
roused ;  but  his  anger  expired  with  the  occa- 
sion that  called  it  forth,  leaving  no  sediment. 

No  student  was  allowed  to  say  unprepared  at 
his  recitation;  none  cared  to  more  than  once. 
One  morning,  in  reply  to  a  question,  Hatha- 
way, as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  said, 
*'  Unprepared,  sir."  Instant  as  the  light- 
ning's fiash,  Old  Cleave's  eyes  turned  as  green 
as  an  enraged  tiger's ;  his  stern,  massive  fea- 
tures flushed;  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  that 
made  the  whole  class  tremble,   and  almost 


annihilated  the  delinquent,  '^  What's  that  you 
say?" 

It  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  Hathaway 
or  any  member  of  that  class  said  unprepared 
to  him. 

It  was  very  much  the  same  in  respect  to 
tardiness :  was  a  student  late,  the  moment  the 
door  opened  he  stopped  short;  there  was  an 
awful  pause ;«fixing  his  eyes  on  the  individ- 
ual, he  continued  to  look  at  him  till  he  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  for  some  moments  after, 
causing  that  unhappy  person  to  feel  as' small 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  perfectly  fair;  what  he  meant  he  said, 
and  what  he  said  he  meant. 

If  a  student  was  deficient  in  ability,  but 
industrious,  he  never  bore  down  on  him,  or 
endeavored  to  be  witty  at  his  expense,  or  was 
impatient  with  him,  as  was  customary  with 
some.  If  he  reproved  you  sharply  to-day,  he 
liked  you  none  the  less  to-morrow.  There 
was  a  manliness  in  him  that  boys  do  love; 
he  always  had  conscience  on  his  side.  If 
he  exacted  industry  and  punctuality,  he  was 
a  shining  example  of  both,  and  all  felt  that 
hib  reproof  was  for  failure  in  what  he  consid- 
ered of  the  g^atest  importance. 

Fulminating  silver  would  not  explode  with 
greater  suddenness  and  force  beneath  the 
blow  of  a  hammer,  than  would  the  professor 
if  disturbed  in  his  laboratory. 

We  cherish  a  most  vivid  recollection  of 
going  to  the  door  of  Massachusetts  Hall 
(during  an  interregnum,  and  while  he  was 
president  pro  /em.)  to  obtain  leave  to  go  sail- 
ing; in  response  to  a  timid  knock,  the  door 
opened  with  a  jerk,  and  he  opened  upon  us 
with  round  shot,  grape,  and  canister.  The 
interview  was  not  devoid  of  its  peculiar  bene- 
fits. The  next  time  we  went  without  asking, 
giving  as  an  excuse,  after  returning,  that  we  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  him,  and  it  was  all  right. 

It  was  gay  times  while  Old  Cleave  was  pres- 
ident, but,  like  all  blessings  of  this  world,  of 
brief  duration ;  he  wouldn't  be  bothered  with 
it,  and  probably  it  was  found  that  he  was  ill 
adapted  to  the  position. 

To  those  never  under  his  instruction  it  may 
appear  strange,  and  even  inconsistent,  that  one 
so  exacting,  and  at  times  passionate,  should 
be  popular.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  these  instances  were  occasional,  and 
called  out  by  circumstances  acting  upon  a 
peculiar  temperament;  but  meet  him  in  the 
street,  visit  him  at  his  house  when  disen- 
gaged or  when  at  work  in  his  garden,  and  he 
was  cordial,  kind  as  a  parent,  full  of  humor 
and  information. 
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There  w*i  itill  another  cause 
popularity  of  the  professor,  nc 
ui  outside  inspection.     Every  c 

'  h  the  power  of  first  i 


for  the  great 

:  apparent  to 

ins,  either  for 


or  igiinst,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  diveet  our- 
ielres  of  prejudices  once  acquired. 

Although  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
college  course  that  they  came  under  his  in- 
struction,  Old  Cleave  won  the  hearts  of  the 
bojs  at  the  outset  by  his  efforts  to  get  them 
safety  through  the  iron  gale  of  the  prelimina- 
ry examination.  In  those  days,  candidates 
for  admiBsion  were  examined  in  geography. 
It  was  quite  ludicrous  to  see  that  really  great 
nian  sit  to  ask  simple  questions  in  geography ; 
but  so  it  -was.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  an  incidenL 

Richardson,  as  you  are  aware,  was  thor- 
oughly fitted,  but  was  very  diffident.  He  had 
grown  up  at  home,  never  been  thrown  among 
boys,  extremely  seneitive,  and  already  pretty 
thoroughly  frightened  by  all  that  he  had 
pasted  through.  His  agitation  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  item  outside  and  off- 
hand manners  of  the  professor  into  whose 
hands  he  had  now  fallen.  Moreover,  he  had 
a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  which, 
however,  did  not  interfere  with   articulation 


unless  he  was  agitated,  when  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  utter  a  word. 

"  Richardson,"  said  the  professor,  "  what  is 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  ? " 

Richardson's  lips  moved,  his  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets,  hut  never  a  word 
could  he  utter. 

As  the  professor  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  boy,  in  which  there  was  a  world  of 
intelligence,  he  perceived  the  difficulty. 

"  Wash,  Wash,"  whispered  Cleave. 

"Washington!  "burst  from  the  lips  of  Rich- 
ardson, like  a  round  shot  from  a  gun. 

"What  is  the  capital  of  Canada?" 

Bothered  again. 

"  Que,  Que,"  whispered  Cleave. 

"  Quebec,"  replied  Rich. 

The  boy,  now  encouraged  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
answered  the  remaining  questions  promptly. 
Do  you  think  Rich  ever  forgot  that? 

"What  a  good  man  he  isl  I  shall  love  him 
as  long  as  I  live,"  he  said  to  Morton,  as  they 
stood  together  between  two  small  maple 
trees  (about  two  inches  in  diameter  —  they  are 
larger  now),  before  the  door  of  Massachusetts 
Hall,  waiting  to  hear  their  doom. 

Although   ready  to  tear  any  one  to  piece* 
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who  said  "  unprepared,**  or  was  tardy,  he 
would  offset  it  by  helping  them  along  when 
he  saw  they  were  in  difficulty.  He  would  put 
leading  questions  —  questions  that  could  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no ;  with  infinite  tact  con- 
trive to  inform  them  where  yes  and  no  came 
in.  Thus,  before  the  week  was  out,  the  dull- 
est man  in  the  class  understood  that  it  was 
infinitely  safer,  even  if  unprepared,  to  get  up 
than  to  acknowledge  ignorance.  It  was  al- 
ways safe  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
get  up,  throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  Old 
Cleave,  and  do  the  best  you  could ;  but  woe 
betide  the  delinquent  who  was  late,  or  said 
"  unprepared.** 

Then  there  was  such  a  magnetic  influence 
emanating  from  him  that  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  unaffected.  He  could  make  the  most 
abstruse  subject  intensely  interesting  to  a  bo}' 
of  seventeen.  There  was  a  freshness  about 
it;  he  brought  it  home,  made  it  live,  con- 
nected it  with  actual  life ;  made  one  feel  here 
is  something  which  has  to  do  with  the  com- 
forts, luxuries,  and  progress  of  the  race ;  with 
railroads,  steamboats,  crops,  and  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  whole  community;  with  all 
that  is  beautiful,  as  well  as  useful  and  neces- 
sary ;  which  makes  a  rifle  superior  to  a  bow 
and  arrow,  a  ship  to  an  Indian  canoe. 

There  was  another  reason  more  potent,  with 
a  certain  portion  of  the  students,  perhaps,  than 
any  or  all  of  the  others.  He  minded  his  own 
business.  He  was  like  a  certain  minister,  set- 
tled over  a  very  difficult  parish,  from  whose 
pulpit  incumbent  after  incumbent  had  been 
dismissed,  and  in  respect  to  whom  one  of  his 
parishioners  said,  "We  have  got  a  first-rate 
minister  this  time;  he  don*t  preach  religion 
or  politics,  but  minds  his  own  business.** 

Was  a  student  punctual  at  his  recitations, 
and  attentive  to  his  studies,  he  might  do  what 
he  pleased  outside ;  break  all  the  windows  in 
a  broadside  of  a  college,  roll  stones  and  logs 
of  wood  down  stairs,  build  a  bonfire  as  high 
as  the  church  steeple,  fling  the  bell  into  the 
Androscoggin,  or  hang  the  village  parson  in 
effigy  jon  the  hay-scales,  for  all  he  cared.  He 
thought  a  great  deal  more  of  a  rare  specimen,  a 
clear  day,  with  no  white  floating  clouds  to  in- 
terfere with  his  lecture  on  light,  or  of  the  laws 
of  cxystallization. 

It  was  the  firm  belief  of  the  students  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  discipline,  never 
went  to  a  government  meeting,  and  that  if  the 
faculty  were  determined  he  should  at  least  be 
present,  they  were  obliged  to  meet  at  his 
house.  Thus  the  entire  odium  of  investiga- 
tion and  punishment  was  by  them  laid  upon 


others,  and  Old  Cleave*8  hands  were  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men. 

There  is  no  superstition  but  has  a  grain  of 
truth  as  its  basis;  it  was  so  in  this  case.  The 
professor  was  in  favor  of  mild  measures,  had 
no  time  for  investigation  outside  of  his  own 
department,  and  wouIdn*t  do  it.  His  fear  of 
dogs,  and  reluctance  to  be  out  in  the  evening, 
kept  him  from  bonfires,  and  caused  the  meet- 
ings of  tlie  faculty  to  be  held  often  at  his 
house. 

As  years  rolled  on,  he  became  more  absorbed 
in  the  duties  of  his  department.  When  he  was 
first  connected  with  college  he  used  to  attend 
prayers,  and  perform  the  service,  but  in  later 
years  was  not  seen  there.  But  even  this  duty 
he  discharged  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 
When  commencing  he  would  lift  up  his  spec- 
tacles with  one  hand,  the  prayer  culminating 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
concluding  as  they  once  more  rested  in  the 
usual  place  upon  his  nose. 

As  he  considered  that  his  time  contributed 
more  to  the  interests  of  the  college  and  ad- 
vancement of  science  when  spent  in  the  labora- 
tory, or  lecturing,  than  in  detecting  offenders, 
he  kept  away  from  government  meetings  when- 
ever he  could ;  and,  as  the  students  were  never 
brought  in  contact  with  him  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigation, and  he  was  not  present  at  the  ex- 
amination of  offenders,  they  had  some  grounds 
for  their  belief. 

Thus  they  laughed  at  his  jokes,  perennial  or 
otherwise  (for  they  were  not  all  perennial), 
and  declared,  by  bread  and  salt,  he  was  a 
bully  old  fellow.  The  fast  fellows  drank  suc- 
cess and  long  life  to  him,  and,  had  he  broken 
half  their  heads  in  a  passion,  would  have  for- 
given him  the  next  moment. 

One  pleasant  summer  afternoon  Perkins  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  Maquoit  Wharf  fishing, 
and  meditating  upon  the  vanity  of  all  sublu- 
nary things,  when  he  espied  the  professor, 
with  his  wife,  approaching.  It  was  study 
hours ;  Perk  ought  to  have  been  in  his  room 
getting  his  lesson.  He  told  Morton  after- 
wards, that  he  was  just  about  to  leave  hit 
line,  jump  overboard,  and  hide  under  the  cob- 
work  of  the  wharf;  but  he  reflected  that  it  waa 
Old  Cleave,  and  resolved  to  stand  his  ground. 
That  he  was  further  inclined  to  this  course, 
not  merely  from  knowledge  of  the  college  sen- 
timent in  regard  to  the  professor,  but  because 
he  thought  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  he 
would  recognize  him,  as  they  had  not  met 
since  the  preliminary  examination,  nearly  a 
year  before.  He  therefore,  as  he  heard  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  the  professor,  pulled 
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his  hat  down  on  his  face,  and  bent  over  his 
line,  completely  absorbed.  By  and  by  a  heavy 
hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Good  afternoon,  Perkins." 

'*  Good  afternoon,  sir." 

"  What  are  you  fishing  for  ?  " 

"Eels,  sir." 

*'  And  what  have  you  to  catch  them  with? " 

"  A  hook  and  clam  bait." 

"That's  not  the  way  to  catch  eels;  you 
ought  to  have  a  bob." 

'' What  is  a  bob,  sir?" 

"  Worms  sewed  together." 

"  I  should  think  the  eels  would  get  off  while 
you  were  pulling  them  up." 

"  Not  if  you  pull  up  lively ;  the  teeth  of  an 
eel  are  very  fine, .and  like  card  teeth;  the 
thread  gets  tangled  in  them  and  holds.  Run 
up  to  Mrs.  Starbird's.  get  a  needle  and  thread 
and  some  worms,  and  I  will  make  one  for 
jou." 

These  being  procured,  the  professor  made 
the  bob  by  sewing  them  together  in  a  bunch, 
and  fastened  them  to  the  line. 

**  Now  let  me  try  my  luck.  I  caught  many 
an  eel,  when  I  was  a  boy,  with  a  bob,  and 
speared  many  a  one  in  the  evening  by  torch- 
light." 

In  a  short  time  he  pulled  up  three,  and  had 
a  fourth  on  the  line ;  but  looking  at  his  watch, 
and  finding  the  time  had  arrived  to  return, 
his  habit  of  unvarying  punctuality  prevailed. 
He  left  the  eel  wriggling  on  the  bob,  and 
abruptly  departed. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  a  large  experience 
of  men  and  things  are  versed  in  those 
subtle  influences  that  operate  upon  mind,  and 
are  well  aware  of  the  effect  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  few  words,  or  even  a  single  act, 
operating  in  connection  with  peculiar  states 
of  feeling.  A  single  act,  or  an  expression  of 
sympathy  at  a  critical  moment,  has  encour- 
aged many  a  fainting  one  to  struggle  with  ad- 
versity, or  make  head  against  evil  influences, 
who  have  aAerwards  nobly  repaid  their  bene- 
factors, and  also  produced  impressions  that 
have  roused  the  slothful  from  indolence  and 
folly  to  effort  and  usefulness.  The  idea  finds 
in  apt  illustration  in  the  sacred  volume :  **  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !  It 
is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
In  this  instance,  however,  an  act  which,  ac- 
cordmg  to  a  trite  proverb,  '*  speaks  louder 
than  words,"  produced  the  impression. 

As  Perk  landed  the  eel  upon  the  wharf,  he 
looked  after  the  professor,  just  stepping  into 
his  chaise,  and  thus  soliloquized:  '*He  en- 
joyed that  sport;   wanted  ever  so  much  to 


catch  more ;  would  like  to  fish  till  dark  — 
I  know  he  would;  yet  the  instant  his  time 
is  up,  he  leaves  the  fish  on  the  line,  and  is 
off.  Alter  all  he  has  done,  and  on  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder,  wouldn't  stop  to  haul  in 
an  eel,  when  he  had  him  hooked.  That*s  what 
has  put  him  where  he  stands  to-day.  Old 
Perk,  where  do  you  think  your  habits  will 
land  you  ?  That's  not  much  like  me ;  my  time 
ain't  worth  a  great  deal  —  about  as  much  as 
an  Indian's  or  a  clam's.  I  really  believe  I 
have  been  absent  from  prayers  more  times 
than  I  have  been  there,  and  from  recitations 
too.  I've  been  here  going  on  a  year,  and  can- 
not honestly  say  that  I  have  studied  one  month, 
put  it  all  together.  I  used  to  study  befoi'e 
I  came,  but  I've  forgot  how.  Wish  there 
wasn't  any  water,  fish,  boats,  guns,  or  foot- 
balls, nor  old  Perk  either.  Wish  I  could  mi- 
grate, if  it  was  into  a  cockroach.  Wish  I 
hadn't  been  so  well  fitted.  Wonder  what  my 
father  will  say  to  my  term  bill  ?  " 

As  Perk  uttered  these  words,  he  set  his  back 
against  a  pile  of  the  wharf,  drew  up  his  right 
leg,  clasped  his  hands  over  one  knee,  and 
leaned  his  head  upon  them,  in  no  enviable 
state  of  mind. 

When  he  awoke  from  his  reverie,  the  eels 
had  all  crawled  out  of  the  basket,  and  were 
disporting  themselves  in  their  native  element. 
"So  you're  gone  —  are  you?"  cried  Perk; 
"and  do  you  follow  suit!"  And  he  hit  the 
basket  a  kick  that  sent  it  spinning  over  the 
water. 

**  I'll  be  at  prayers  one  night,  at  any  rate," 
he  muttered,  while  walking  rapidly  up  the 
wharf. 

Perk  got  his  lessons  and  attended  prayers 
and  recitations  quite  regularly  for  a  while 
after  this —  then  fell  off.  But  the  periods  of 
application  gradually  grew  longer,  and  the  in- 
tervals of  idleness  shorter.  He  sometimes 
forgot  to  clean  his  gun,  which  soon  grew 
rusty;  sometimes  a  charge  rusted  in.  An  im- 
pression was  made  by  this  trivial  circum- 
stance that  was  never  effaced,  and  in  time 
bore  fruit;  and  never  did  the  good  man  ac« 
complish  so  much  in  the  same  time  as  when 
he  left  the  eel  on  the  hook  at  Maquoit  Wharf. 

When,  in  process  of  time.  Perk  became  bet- 
ter versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  professor, 
he  ceased  to  wonder  at  his  recognition  of  him. 
This  singular  man  never  forgot  any  one  who 
had  been  under  his  instruction,  however  long 
the  interval. 

It  ever  excites  conflicting  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  an  old  graduate  to  revisit  scenes 
where  the  happiest  and  most  pregnant  years 
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of  his  life  were  spent,  and  those  of  a  melan- 
choly nature  predominate.  His  classmates 
are  not  there;  the  greater  part  are  in  the 
grave.  Strange  faces  meet  him  in  the  halls 
and  recitation-rooms.  Where  once  he  knew 
every  one,  he  is  now  a  stranger  to  all.  Even 
his  old  teachers,  whom  he  will  never  forgot, 
have  forgotten  him,  and  he  must  make  him- 
self known.  Nothing  familiar,  save  the  trees 
in  the  college  yards,  the  rooms,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  pencil  on  the  walls,  made  by  the 
fingers  of  those  he  loved,  or  his  own ;  the  old 
stairs,  worn  into  hollows  by  many  feet,  along 
which  he  used  to  skip,  mounting  three  at 
once,  and  up  which  he  now  (grateful  for  tlie 
railing)  with  difficulty  climbs.  A  presenti- 
ment of  all  this  prevents  many  from  revisit- 
ing scenes  once  familiar,  and  still  dear.  Many 
an  old  graduate  has  gone  back  to  Bowdoin 
who  never  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  as- 
surance that  he  should  meet  Professor  Cleave- 
land  before  the  door  of  old  Massachusetts  on 
Commencement  morning,  who,  the  moment 
his  eye  rested  upon  his  face,  would  grasp  his 
hands  and  call  him  by  name. 

Blessings  on  thy  memory,  faithful  one,  — 
faithful  even  unto  death,  —  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  gift  to  stir  young  hearts  to  noble 
enterprise  and  manly  effort;  who  knew  how 
to  train  the  youthful  eye  to  look  upon,  and  the 
heart  to  pant  after, the  goal  thou  hadst  reached  I 
Those  most  amused  with  thy  peculiarities  loved 
thee  best.  From  hence  removed  to  the  pres- 
ence and  enjoyment  of  Him  whose  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  manifested  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  thou  to  us  didst  so  worthily  ex- 
plain and  illustrate,  we  shall  behold  thy  form 
and  press  thy  hand  no  more;  but  only  with 
life  shall  we  surrender  the  memory  of  him  who 
united  the  attributes  of  both  teacher  and  friend. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

KNOWLBDGB  IS  POWSR. 

IT  was  now  twilight ;  too  dark  to  distinguish 
objects  at  any  considerable  distance.  The 
inmates  of  Radcliffe  —  with  the  exception  of 
Savage  and  Hathaway  —  were  assembled  in 
Morton's  room.  Among  other  topics  of  con- 
versation reference  was  naturally  made  to  the 
indisposition  of  Savage. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Ed?"  said  Hill: 
**  he  has  not  left  his  room  to-day.  Somebody 
ought  to  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter.** 

"I  went  there  this  morning,*'  said  Perkins; 
**  but  I  couldn't  get  in.  Still  was  in  there,  and 
said  he  took  too  much  last  night,  and  didn't 
want  to  see  anybody  but  him.' 
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"  Hathaway  will  take  good  care  of  him,** 
said  Morton;   "they  are  sworn  friends." 

"I  guess  he'll  be  round  to-morrow,"  said 
Ferguson.  "  I,  for  one,  think  Ed  is  going  it  a 
little  too  strong.'* 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place, 
Hathaway  was  fastening  one  end  of  a  rope  to 
the  latch  of  the  door,  and  the  other  to  the 
baluster  of  the  garret  stairs.  When  the  door 
was  well  secured,  Savage,  in  his  stocking-feet, 
with  shoes  in  hand,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
stole  down  stairs;  while  Hathaway,  sitting 
down  on  the  lower  step,  patiently  awaited  the 
turn  of  events.  After  a  while  Perkins  rose  to 
go,  but  found  the  door  fast. 

"  Fastened  in  I  *'  he  shouted. 

Instantly  all  got  hold  of  the  catch-bolt,  or 
thrust  their  fingers  under  the  door,  essaying 
to  pull  it  open ;  but  in  vain. 

**  ril  show  you  how,  my  boys,"  said  Mor- 
ton; and  going  to  his  wood  closet,  he  took 
from  it  a  piece  of  rope,  one  end  of  which  he 
fastened  to  the  bolt,  and  all  took  hold.  Mean- 
while Hathaway  stood  with  his  ear  to  the  door, 
listening. 

"  A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  to- 
gether I "  shouted  Perk. 

But  while  they  were  exerting  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  Hathaway  cut  the  rope,  and  away 
they  went,  heels  over  head,  on  the  floor;  pick- 
ing themselves  up  just  in  time  to  hear  Hath*6 
retreating  footsteps,  as  he  cleared  the  door- 
stone. 

"After  him!  After  him  I  Run  him  down! 
Bring  him  to  justice !  '*  And,  whooping  anii 
yelling,  the  whole  crowd  put  after  him.  They 
had  their  hands  full.  Hathaway  was  a  splen- 
did runner,  and  in  excellent  wind  from  con- 
stant practice,  and  doubled  like  a  hare  round 
McKeen's  store,  round  Dow's  tavern,  the  Loni- 
bardy  poplars  before  Deacon  Dunning's,  and 
jumping  the  fence  into  the  deacon's  garden, 
lay  down  among  the  potatoes. 

It  cost  them  nearly  an  hour's  search  to  find 
him.  Thoroughly  rested,  and  with  recovered 
wind,  he  dodged  them  round  the  chapel  and 
other  buildings,  and  then  ran  for  the  woods, 
where  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  climb  a 
tree,  in  the  hope  of  secreting  himself,  but  was 
discovered  before  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing himself  among  the  branches. 

"  Come  down,  still,  and  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion 1 "  cried  Perk. 

'''Never!   Never  I** 

"  Then  we'll  set  the  tree  on  fire,"  said  Mor- 
ton. "  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  head ;  it 
is  death,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  those  who  de- 
fend an  untenable  post.  What  say  you,  com- 
rades?" 
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"  So  say  we  all  of  us." 
"  No  more  of  your  remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher." 
*'  I  summon  jrou  but  once  more ;  capitulate, 
or  I  apply  the  torch." 

**  I  will,  on  one  condition." 

"  Name  the  condition.*' 

'*That  I  descend  with  the  honors  of  war, 
receiving  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  roan ;  and 
the  last  night  in  the  term  invite  the  fraternity 
to  a  supper  in  my  room,  I  paying  one  half  the 
expenses,  and  they  the  rest." 

This  being  assented  to,  Hathaway  came 
down,  and  they  sat  a  long  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  Hathaway  complaining  of  fatigue, 
which,  however,  disappeared  quite  suddenly 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  a  bright  light  in  a 
peculiar  position  in  Savage's  room. 

Savage,  with  many  misgivings,  had  bent 
his  steps  towards  Massachusetts  Hall,  and, 
according  to  instructions  previously  received, 
opening  the  outer  and  inner  doors  without 
knocking,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  professor. 

*'You  are  punctual,  young  man,"  said  he, 
extending  his  right  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  drew  out  his  watch;  "quite  punctual; 
come  this  way."  And  he  led  him  into  a  back 
room,  where  were  a  forge,  acids,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  his  chemical  experi- 
ments. It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  pro- 
fessor to  forbear  laughing  when  he  contem- 
plated Savage  by  a  good  light. 

"  I  certainly  have  lived  to  see,"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  I  never  knew  existed  —  a  black  Cauca- 
sian! It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present 
age  to  produce  a  new  type,  and  overthrow 
manj  speculations  of  philosophers.  The  ori- 
gin of  races  will  have  to  be  re-written." 

"Will  it  ever  come  off,  sir?  " 

"  Come  off!  We  will  make  it  come  off;  but 
in  the  first  place,  I  must  know  what  it  is." 

"  Here,  sir,  are  some  hair  and  bristles  Dr. 
L.  told  me  to  bring  you." 

The  professor  put  the  hair  to  his  nose. 
"This  is  —  acid,  I  know  by  the  smell.  You 
sajjrou  found  yourself  in  this  condition  when 
jou  woke  up  this  morning?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Was  the  color  as  dark  then  as  now  ?  " 

**No,  sir,  rather  a  rusty  brown;  but  it  has 
been  growing  blacker  ever  since." 

"That  was  the  effect  of  the  light  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air." 

The  professor  examined  the  nails  of  his 
fingers,  which  were  of  a  reddish  brown. 

"There  is  no  need  of  tests,"  said  he;  **  I 
know  what  it  is,  and  will  soon  remove  it." 

He  went  to  a  large  closet,  and  took  from  it 


a  glass  vessel  containing  a  grayish  substance, 
which  Savage  thought  looked  like  potash.  A 
minute  portion  of  this  he  weighed  carefully, 
and  mixed  with  distilled  water;  then  poured 
it  into  a  bowl,  and,  giving  Savage  a  piece  of 
sponge,  told  him  to  wash  his  hands  with  the 
liquid;  when  the  color,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety,  slipped  off  as  easily 
as  an  old  glove.  The  professor  told  him  he 
need  only  cleanse  his  hands  and  wrists,  as  the 
rest  would  wear  off  in  a  short  time. 

'*  It  is,"  he  said,  '*  a  burn,  which  destroys  the 
scarf-skin ;  in  a  few  days  it  will  come  away, 
and  all  rub  off  by  the  friction  of  your  clothes. 
This  application,"  continued  he,  "  is  a  deadly 
poison.  I  dare  not  trust  you  to  apply  it  to 
your  face ;  I  must  do  that  myself."  And,  with 
the  utmost  patience  and  care,  he  cleansed  his 
face  and  neck  to  the  line  concealed  by  his 
clothes;  after  which,  bidding  him  wash  him- 
self carefully  in  clear  water,  he  took  him  into 
a  room  devoted  to  his  philosophical  apparatus, 
in  which  was  a  mirror  used  to  illustrate  the 
laws  of  reflection,  and  holding  up  the  light, 
told  him  to  look  at  himself. 

So  delighted  was  Savage  when  he  perceived 
that  his  features  were  restored  to  their  natural 
color,  that  he  could  by  no  means  contain  him- 
self. He  capered  round  the  room,  and,  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  awe  with  which  he  had  for- 
merly regarded  him,  seized  the  hand  of  his 
benefactor  (who  seemed  every  whit  as  de- 
lighted as  himself),  and,  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, thanked  him  again  and  again. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  said  the  professor,  **  it  may 
very  well  happen  that  our  wash  may  not  pre- 
sent so  satisfactory  results  by  day  as  it  does  by 
candle-light  There  will,  probably,  be  some 
little  places  around  the  nails,  and  some  slight 
shades  of  color  left.  I  will,  therefore,  give 
you  another,  less  powerful  mixture,  to  take 
with  you." 

Accordingly  he  weighed  out  two  substances, 
—  one  of  which  looked  to  Savage  like  Glau- 
ber's salts,  —  mixed  them  intimately,  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and,  putting  the 
whole  into  a  bottle,  gave  it  to  Savage,  with 
a  piece  of  pumice-stone. 

"  There,  my  boy,  is  an  application  you  may 
use  without  fear,  and  which,  though  of  less 
power,  will  remove  any  lingering  stains.  If 
any  color  remains  on  your  nails,  scrape  them 
with  a  piece  of  window-glass.  The  odor  is 
offensive,  but  a  little  lemon-juice  on  your  flesh 
will  kill  it.  You  will  also  find  it  very  good  for 
removing  any  other  stain." 

With  a  bounding  step  and  a  glad  heart, 
Savage  made  all  haste  to  Radcliffe,  which. 
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thanks  to  the  precaution  of  Hathaway,  he 
found,  as  he  expected,  deserted  by  its  in- 
mates. Locking  the  door,  he  placed  the  light 
in  the  window,  and  paced  the  floor,  surrender- 
ing himself  to  pleasant  reflections.  Notwith- 
standing his  joyous  mood,  it  seemed  a  very 
long  time  before  he  heard  the  peculiar  tap  of 
Hathaway. 

''  If  s  off  I  "  shouted  his  friend,  the  instant 
he  entered  the  room. 

"That's  so,  old  fellow!"  cried  Savage, 
grasping  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  shaking 
him  in  the  excess  of  his  delight  Then,  lock- 
ing arms,  they  walked  back  and  forth,  talking 
over  the  affair. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you,  Ed  ?  " 

"O,  he's  a  glorious  old  fellow!  He  gave 
me  some  stuff  to  wash  in  that  took  it  all  off 
my  hands  in  no  time,  and  washed  my  face 
himself,  just  as  kind  as  a  father." 

"  Didn*t  he  ask  you  any  questions?  ** 

"  No,  only  how  it  looked  when  I  first  found 
it  out." 

"  But  didn't  he  ask  n^ho  you  suspected 
did  it?" 

"Not  he;  if  he  had,  I  wouldn't  have  told 
him." 

"  Of  course  you  wouldn't." 

They  had  already  been  in  college  long 
enough  to  catch  Vesprit  de  corps  of  college 
life. 

**  How  long  have  you  been  back?" 

"  Ever  so  long." 

"Well,  I  led  those  fellows  a  chase!  They 
caught  me  at  last ;  but  I  kept  them  till  I  saw 
the  light." 

"Now,  Still,  we'll  see  how  Mort  looks  at 
morning  prayers.  If  he  has  done  this,  —  and 
I  believe  on  my  soul  he  has,  —  he  must  show 
it  in  his  face,  when  he  comes  into  the  chapel. 
I  mean  to  go  in  early,  so  as  to  look  him  right 
in  the  face  when  he  comes  in." 

"At  any  rate,  Ed,  whoever  did  it,  they've 
missed  their  mark,  as  far  as  getting  much 
sport  out  of  it  is  concerned ;  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  be  wide  awake,  and  see  who  knows 
that  you  ever  were  stained.  Don't  you  think, 
after  all  I've  done  for  you,  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion, we  ought  to  celebrate  it  with  a  bottle  of 
wine?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Savage,  going  to  his 
sideboard,  drawing  the  cork  from  a  bottle, 
and  placing  it  before  his  friend. 

"  But  you  will  pledge  me  ?  " 

"  Not  I." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest?  " 

"  Never  more  so." 

"  Then  must  I  drink  alone? " 

"  Alone,  Still." 


"  I  shall  have  to  make  a  vow  too,  or  drink 
alanty  which  I  despise." 

It  seemed  absolutely  certain  that  Morton 
(who  was  all  this  while  burning  with  curios- 
ity to  know  if  Savage  had  started  for  home  in 
the  night)  must  by  his  looks,  when  he  should 
suddenly  be  confronted  by  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, confirm  the  suspicions  of  these  self-con- 
stituted detectives ;  but  he  was  put  upon  his 
guard  by  one  of  those  casual  occurrences  im- 
possible to  be  anticipated. 

Radcliffe  Hall  was  situated  so  near  the  edge 
of  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber  as,  on  the 
back  side,  only  to  admit  of  a  narrow  path  be- 
tween the  buildings  and  the  forest,  which  in 
some  places  overhung  the  roof.  Savage's  room 
was  on  this  side.  He  rose  rather  earlier  than 
usual  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  examine 
himself  by  daylight;  and,  finding  some  few 
traces  of  color  remaining,  began  to  apply  the 
mixture  given  him  by  the  professor,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  wash  himself  in  several 
waters.  The  smell  of  the  preparation  was  so 
offensive,  that  instead  of  pouring  the  dirty 
water  into  the  slop-pail,  he  threw  it  out  of  the 
window. 

Morton's  landlady  had    employed    him   to 
procure  a  mess  of  pigeons,  which  were  to  be 
found  in  this  forest  early  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing roosted  there  through  the  night.    Morton, 
rising  with  the  first  appearance  of  light,  when 
Savage  was  sound  asleep,  procured  his  pigeons, 
and  was  near  the  hall  on  his  return,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  hearing  a  window 
shoved  up  in   Savage's  room;   and,  looking 
through  the  woods,  he  saw  Savage  come  to 
the  window  and  throw  out  a  bowl  of  water, 
noticing,  with  astonishment,  that  his  face  and 
hands  were  white.     He  instantly  clambered 
into  the  top  of  a  pitch  pine,  concealing  him- 
self among  the  branches,  where,  on  a  level 
with  the  window,  he  could  look  into  the  room. 
Savage,  meantime,  with  his  shirt-collar  unbut- 
toned, and  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  was  busi- 
ly employed  scraping  the  color  from  his  finger- 
nails with  the  point  of  a  knife  and  a  piec^e  of 
window-glass.     His  arms  were  black  as  when 
the  application  was  made,  two  nights  before. 
Ignorant  of  all  that  had    transpired,  —  the 
agency  of  the  doctor  and  professor,  —  equally 
vexed  and  astonished,  he  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.    The  discovery,  however,  afforded 
him  abundant  time  to  collect  his  faculties,  and 
foil  his  antagonists. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mort?"  asked  Rich- 
ardson, noticing  his  abstracted  look  as  he  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter.  I  was  thinking  of 
something." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

DRAWING   INFERENCES. 

nr^HE  seAto  in  the  chapel  were  arranged  in 
•'-  two  parallel  rows,  on  each  side  of  a  broad 
aisle.  Richardson,  Savage,  and  others  occu- 
pied a  form  on  the  right  side  of  this  aisle; 
Morton,  Perkins,  and  others  the  opposite  one, 
on  the  left.  Thus,  when  they  rose  to  go  out. 
It  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  seats  faced  each  other. 

Richardson  sat  at  the  end  of  the  seat  on  the 
right  hand,  Savage  next ;  Perkins  at  the  end 
of  the  seat  on  the  left,  Morton  within  two  of 
it  When  the  exercises  were  concluded,  Sav- 
age stood  a  moment  in  the  aisle,  till  Morton 
came  out,  in  order  to  meet  him  face  to  face ; 
while  Hathaway  (who  had  gone  out  of  his 
place  into  the  same  seat  with  Savage)  was 
narrowly  watching  the  expression  of  Morton's 
countenance  during  the  interview.  But  he 
gained  no  information  there.  Morton  mel 
his  classmate  with  a  smile  of  glad  recogni- 
tion, in  which  there  was  not  the  least  mani- 
festation of  surprise,  and  shook  hands  with 
him  in  his  usual  manner. 

When,  after  recitation.  Savage  and  Hatha- 
way met  in  the  room  of  the  former,  the  first 
question  was,  — 

"Ed,  what  do  you  think  now?" 

"What  do  you  think,  Still?- 

"I  don't  believe  Morton  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  more  than  I  had.*' 

•*Ido." 

"1  don't;  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
look  at  him  the  instant  in  which  his  eye  fell 
on  your  face ;  and  if  he  had  done  it,  taken  by 
surprise  as  he  must  have  be^n,  he  would  have 
shown  it  You'll  have  to  look  farther,  Ed, 
before  you  find  out  the  author  of  that  .mis- 
chief. Did  you  see  anything  in  his  face  that 
looked  like  it?" 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

'*Then,  as  I  take  it,  the  only  reason  why 
you  are  so  positive  he  did  it  is,  that  you  think 
there  is  no  other  in  college  capable  of  it." 

"  That  is  not  the  only  reason." 

''  Because  you  challenged  him  to?  But  you 
threw  that  out  at  random  to  all  present,  to  us  as 
well  as  to  him.  I,  or  Perk,  or  Hill,  might  have 
taken  it  home  and  resented  it  with  as  g^od 
reason  as  he." 

"  O,  no.  Still ;  you  are  altogether  out  there. 
Morton  got  up  the  afiair  with  Trafton,  planned 
it  all  out  from  beginning  to  end,  then  brought 
it  before  us,  and  had  hard  work  to  make  us 
think  it  possible.    Is  not  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes." 


"Well,  I  said,  'You  might  play  that  on  Jim 
Trafton,  but  not  on  one  of  us,'  and  then  added, 
'  I  should  like  to  see  the  fellow  who  could  play 
such  a  game  on  me.'  I  don't  know  as  those 
were  tlie  words,  but  that  was  the  meaning. 
Now,  as  Morton  was  the  contriver  of  the  whole 
thing,  it  was  intended  for  him  in  particular, 
and  so  he  took  it." 

**  How  do  you  know  that,  pray  ?  " 

"How  do  I  know  that?  I  caught  his  eye, 
and  noticed  the  expression  of  his  face;  and  it 
said,  as  plainly  as  looks  could  say,  '  Don't  be 
too  sure  of  that,  my  boy.'  To  tell  the  truth, 
Still,  when  I  saw  that,  I  wished  I  never  had 
said  it.    It  was  Mort.    I  can't  give  it  up." 

For  some  days  Savage  resorted  to  t:9eTj 
method  in  his  power  to  ascertain  whether  his 
suspicions  in  respect  to  Morton  were  correct 
He  went  to  his  room  when  he  was  absent,  and 
talked  with  Richardson  about  the  difierent 
habits  and  capacities  of  difierent  individuals 
in  regard  to  sleep. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  boy  as  Mort  is,"  said 
Rich;  "he'll  be  up  half  the  night  upon  occa- 
sion, and  be  just  as  bright  the  next  morning." 

After  considerable  talk  of  this  nature.  Sav- 
age incidentally  asked  where  Morton  was  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  of  the  entertainment  in 
Hill's  room. 

"  In  bed  with  me,"  said  Rich. 

"  Did  he  go  to  bed  when  you  did?  " 

"  No,  but  just  after,  and  gave  me  a  real 
hard  kick  when  he  got  in.  If  it  had  been 
anybody  else  I  should  have  been  mad,  he  hurt 
me  so." 

After  a  while,  he  ascertained  that  Morton 
was  in  bed  when  Richardson  got  up,  and  was 
a  good  deal  staggered  in  his  opinion.  It  was 
evident  that  Richardson  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  it  was  ;extremely  improbable  that  Morton 
would  conceal  anything  from  him ;  and  Hath- 
away, to  whom  he  related  the  conversation, 
was  only  the  more  fully  confirmed  in  his  for- 
mer opinions. 

Savage  and  Ferguson  (as  our  readers  will 
recollect)  were  good  swimmers;  so  were  all 
the  rest  except  Richardson,  who  could  only 
swim  four  strokes,  but  was  very  desirous  to. 
learn.  Savage  and  Hathaway  cherished  a 
perfect  passion  for  the  sport,  and  were  half 
their  time  in  the  water  when  the  tide  served  in 
the  bay,  and  when  it  didn't,  went  to  the  river. 
They  would  even  go  in  the  night  when  the 
tide  served. 

There  were  no  recitations  Saturday  aftei^ 
noons ;  it  was  a  half  holiday. 

"  Rich,"  said  Morton,  "  If  you'll  help  me  do 
my  work  on  Monday,  I'll  go  in  swimming 
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with  you  this  afternoon.  The  tide  will  be 
right.  The  flats  have  been  bare  during  most 
of  the  forenoon,  become  heated  in  the  sun, 
and  the  water,  flowing  over  them,  will  be  as 
warm  as  milk;  we  can  stky  in  as  long  as  we 
like." 

*'  I  should  like  that  most  of  all  things.  1*11 
help  you  Monday." 

"  We'll  ask  the  other  fellows." 

**  I  know  Savage  and  Hath  will  go.  They 
are  always  ready  to  go  into  the  water." 

But,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  Richard- 
son, and  all  except  Morton,  neither  Savage  nor 
Hathaway  would  or  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  go.  Hill,  Perkins,  and  Traflon  were  ready ; 
not  so,  however,  Lowell  and  Randall  Fergu- 
son. But  this  created  no  surprise,  as  they 
were  good,  easy-going  fellows,  who  liked  to 
take  things  in  moderation,  and  thought  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  walk  three  miles  on  a 
sandy  road  in  a  hot  day  to  go  in  bathing, 
even  though  Rich  threw  in  the  additional  in- 
ducement of  a  drink  out  of  Starbird*s  boiling 
spring,  and  Perkins  that  of  shooting  pigeons 
and  having  a  stew  in  the  cuddy  of  the  old  fish- 
erman, even  oflering  to  carry  potatoes,  butter, 
pork,  and  all  the  ingredients  himself. 

''Rich,"  said  Savage,  as  the  company  were 
about  starting,  "will  you  lend  me  your  flute?" 

"  Yes ;  look  in  the  upper  drawer  of  my 
bureau  —  here's  the 'key." 

No  sooner  was  the  party  out  of  sight,  than 
Savage  and  Hathaway  not  only  procured  the 
flute,  but  searched  the  room  and  wood  closet 
in  quest  of  something  that  might  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  Savage  in  respect  to  Morton ; 
but  without  success.  They  went  into  Savage's 
room,  and  he  sat  down  to  dissipate  his  chagrin 
by  playing  an  air  on  the  flute,  while  Hatha- 
way lay  upon  the  bed  listening. 

We  have  referred  to  the  prejudices  enteiv 
tained  by  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
village  in  respect  to  the  students,  and  of  the 
good  opinion  cherished  by  farmer  Heals  in  re- 
gard to  Morton.  Before  he  had  concluded  his 
sophomore  year,  the  same  sentiment  pervaded 
the  whole  fanning  community  within  the  ra- 
dius of  his  excursions.  We  cannot  more 
highly  or  satisfactorily  account  for  it  than  by 
relating  something  that  occurred  during  the 
very  afternoon  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

It  was  a  sharp  drought,  and  as  they  crossed 
a  brook,  they  saw  a  cart  with  a  hogshead  in  it 
filled  with  water.  The  teamster,  after  filling 
the  cask,  had  gone  away.  During  his  absence 
the  near  ox  got  unyoked,  and  was  feeding  be- 
side the  road.  The  end  of  the  yoke  and  the 
tongue  had  dropped  to  the  ground,  twisting 


the  neck  of  the  off  ox  and  placing  him  in  a 
constrained  and  painful  attitude.  After  a 
glance  at  the  cart,  the  others  passed  along; 
but  Morton  stopped  short  , 

'*  Boys,"  said  he,  '*  we  must  not  leave  these 
cattle  thus." 

**  Let  every  one  take  care  of  his  own  cat- 
tle," said  Hiil. 

**  But  it  is  not  right  to  leave  a  creature  in 
distress  when  we  can  help  him ;  it  is  not  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by." 

**  1  don't  know  anything  about  oxen,"  said 
Perk. 

**I  do;  and,  if  you  will  help  me,  I'll  catch 
the  ox  and  yoke  him." 

*'  I'll  do  what  lean,  Mort,"  said  Richardson. 

'*I  shan't  go  off  and  leave  that  ox  so.  I 
shouldn't  take  any  comfort  swimming." 

**  What  a  fellow  you  are,  Mort!  "  said  Hill. 
"  Well,  boys,  if  we  must  we  must." 

Morton  found  the  bow,  caught  the  ox,  and 
directing  the  others  to  lift  up  the  tongue, 
brought  him  under  the  yoke,  and  put  in  the 
bow. 

**  They  are  as  handsome  a  yoke  of  cattle  as 
I've  seen  this  many  a  day,"  said  he.  **  Now 
for  a  bow-pin." 

He  cut  a  spruce  limb,  and  was  fitting  it  to 
the  hole  when  the  owner  of  the  cattle  returned. 
He  seemed  highly  gratified,  and  expressed  his 
thanks  to  Morton  in  a  very  hearty  manner, 
who  in  turn  complimented  him  upon  the  looks 
of  his  oxen. 

*'  They  are  as  good  as  they  look,"  said  the 
farmer;  **the  handiest  and  smartest  yoke  of 
cattle  to  draw  I  ever  owned,  and  I've  owned  a 
good  many." 

**  Can  they  draw  an  inference?  "  asked  Mor- 
ton. 

**I  don't  know;  but  I  should  like  to  hitch 
'em  on  to  one;  guess  they'd  draw  it,  or  go 
through  the  yoke ;  never  asked  'em  to  do  anyv 
thing  yet  they  didn't  do." 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  this,  Morton  was 
going  along  the  same  Yoad  alone,  with  his 
gun.  It  began  to  thunder,  and  evidently  a 
shower  was  pending.  He  saw,  in  a  field  near 
by,  a  man  somewhat  in  years,  assisted  hy  a 
woman,  striving  with  might  and  main  to  get 
in  some  rye,  Morton  instantly  ran  to  help 
him,  and,  just  as  the  wheels  went  over  the  sill 
of  the  barn  door,  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. 

"  You've  saved  my  grain  for  me,  young 
man,"  said  the  farmer,  wiping  the  sweat  from 
his  face;  *'and  I  am  greatly  obleeged  to  jrou. 
I  thought  it  was  a  gone  case.  The  boys  are 
all  gone,  and  I've  been  dreadin*  it  all  the  arter- 
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noon.    The  tide  is  jest  right  for  showers;  but 
I  wss  in  hopes  *twould  foller  the  river  —  they 
often  do.    Set  down  **  —  turning  a  meal-box 
upside  down  for  Morton  to  sit  on,  and  taking 
a  milking^stool  himself.     '*  We'll  go  into  the 
house  soon  as  it  holds  up  a  leetle.   Do  jroii  be- 
long about  here,  young  man?" 
*'  No,  sir;  I  am  a  student  in  college." 
"  Whew !  a  student  I    Bless  me,  you  handle 
a  pitchfork  as  though  you  had  seen  one  afore." 
"I  have*  sir.    I  have  been  brought  up  to 
work." 
"And  you  don't  feel  above  it?" 
"  Above  it  I    In  my  opinion,  the  people  who 
labor  are  the  people  to  be  respected;   they 
make  the  world  move." 

**  You're  right,  young  man.    What  may  I 
call  your  name?" 
"  Morton  —  Frederic  Morton." 
"Ain't  you  the  young  man  that  yoked  up 
Ransoni's   0X9   a  while   ago,    down    to    the 
brook?" 

"I  yoked  up  an  ox  I  found  loose  a  while 
sgo." 

"  I  knowed  it.  It's  been  beat  into  me  ever 
•ence  I  aee  you  throw  off  your  coat  and  take 
hold  of  that  are  pitchfork  so  handy.  Says  I 
to  myself,  That* s  the  one  that  yoked  up  Ran- 
som's oz,  and  that  I've  heem  Beals  Cell  about 
Do  you  know  John  Beals  ?  " 
"  Yes,  air." 

"  And  you  helped  him  get  hay  in,  Fourth 
of  July?" 
"Yea,  air." 

"  The  very  man  I  was  arter.  You've  got  to 
keep  our  school  this  winter;  I'm  goin'  to  strike 
while  the  iron's  hot,  and  hire  you  right  here, 
in  this  ere  bam.  I'm  agent  for  the  deestrick." 
*'  I  want  to  keep  school,"  said  Morton,  "  but 
I  have  no  experience ;  I  have  never  taught" 

'*ril  resk  you.  You  see,  John's  agent  for 
his  deeatrick,  and  I  for  this.  He  helped  me 
reap  this  rye,  ^  that  is,  we  changed  works,  — 
and  we  talked  the  matter  over.  He  told  me 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  they  never 
would  have  another  student;  but  you  wasn't 
like  the  rest  of  'em ;  he  said  yon  cut  your  owtf 
fodder.    Is  that  so?" 

**  Yea ;  and  sometimes  I  have  to  shave  pretty 
dose  —  keep  the  heel  of  the  scythe  quite  near 
the  ground." 

'*  Wal,  our  school  is  short  We're  goin'  to 
begin  airly,  so  as  to  get  clear  of  the  deep 
snows,  because  the  children  have  to  go  a  good 
ways.  Theirs  don't  begin  till  late,  and  we 
was  kmlkeriatin'  how  as  you  could  keep 
both." 
^'I  could  if  it  didn't  interfere  with  term 
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time,  although  I  might  perhaps  get  excused* 
What  are  the  wages  ?  " 

"That's  where  I  expect  the  stick  will  be. 
We  can't  give  but  twelve  dollars ;  and  you'll 
have  to  board  round  at  that  T'other  dee^ 
trick  give  fifteen." 

"  I  had  rather  board  round  than  not" 

"  You  Aadf  Wal,  you're  the  fust  student  I 
ever  heered  say  that  I'm  free  to  say  I  don't 
like  'em ;  I  can't  hist  'em  in." 

"  You  have  been  a  sailor." 

'*I've  sailed  some,  I  reckon;  but  how  did 
you  know  that?" 

"  Because  you  said  hoist  'em  in.  I've  heard 
my  uncle,  an  old  sea  captain,  make  use  of  the 
same  expression." 

"  You're  a  sharp  one." 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  know  just  what  it 
means." 

"  You  see,  when  we  want  to  take  a  hogs- 
head of  molasses  or  rum  on  board  a  vessel, 
we  hook  the  can-hook  on  it,  hist  it  on  board, 
and  stow  it  away  in  the  '  hole.'  So,  when  a 
sailor  man  says  he  can't  hist  a  feller  in,  he 
means  he  wants  to  keep  him  outside  the  rail." 

••  Don't  have  confidence  in  him." 

"That's  it  But  what  say?  Will  you  come? 
I  know  you're  wuth  more;  but  as  you're  a 
green  hand,  perhaps  you  might" 

Morton,  after  reflection,  said,  "  If  I  could 
have  a  singing  school,  I  would  do  it" 

"A  singin'  school?  That's  jest  what  we 
want,  and  been  wantin';  and  so  they  do  in 
the  other  deestrick.    You  might  keep  two." 

"  You  think,  then,  there's  no  doubt  but  I 
can  have  the  school  in  the  other  district?" 

"Jest  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  that  the  wild 
geese  will  fly  over  next  spring." 

"  Well,  Mr.  —     I  do  not  know  your  name." 

"  Blaisdell  —  Edward  Blaisdell." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blaisdell,  I  will  come  and  do 
the  best  I  can ;  but  the  shower  is  over,  and  I 
must  return." 

"  Not  till  you  go  into  the  house  and  have 
some  supper." 

"I  thank  you,  sir;  but  I  shall  be  late  for 
prayers." 

"  We'll  have  supper  right  off.  Til  uke  the 
horse  and  drive  you  up  quicker  than  you  can 
walk  there." 

When  they  parted  at  the  posts  of  the  college 
yard,  Blaisdell  told  Morton  to  come  to  Ihs 
house  to  board  first,  and  that  he  would  hear 
from  John  Beals  before  the  week  was  out 

We  have  made  this  digression  in  order  that 
our  young  readers  may,  to  some  extent,  oom- 
prebend  the  reasons  of  Morton's  popularity  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  why  it  was  that,  though 
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inferior  to  none  in  ability,  the  roughest  men"^ 
were,  to  use  Dlaisdell's  6gure,  *'  ready  to  hist 
him  in  "  —  a  state  of  affairs  which  reverted  in 
no  trifling  degree  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  Radcliffe. 

[TO  BB  oomnnjXD.) 
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BY  GSNEVIBVB. 


Don't  coant  yoiir  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 


DOUBTLESS  you  all  have  heard  the  tale 
Of  the  country  maid  and  her  milking- 
pail. 
In  the  early  morn,  when  the  eastern  sky 
Was  tinged  with  its  deepest  crimson  dye. 
She  sallied  forth,  her  pail  on  her  head ; 
And  as  she  walked,  to  herself  she  said, 
**  My  heart  is  full  of  unwonted  glee. 
And  my  step  was  never  so  light  and  free ; 
There's  not  a  bird  that  soars  on  high 
That  feels  more  free  from  care  than  I. 
E*en  now  I  see  this  pail  of  milk 
Transformed  into  a  gown  of  silk ; 
The  money  for  which  this  milk  is  sold. 
When  paid  to  me  in  purest  gold, 
Will  buy  some  eggs,  at  least  threescore, 
(Perhaps  there'll  be  as  many  more). 
And  next,  the  chickens  will  appear. 
Which  with  the  tenderest  care  Til  rear ; 
And  when  they  are  so  plump  and  nice 
That  they  will  fetch  the  highest  price, 
I'll  take  them  to  the  market  town, 
Aad  change  them  for  a  silken  gown. 
It  shall  be  blue  —  that  suits  '  my  style* 
Ah  1  I  will  wear  my  sweetest  smile. 
And  hasten  to  the  Christmas  Fairs ; 
No  city  belle,  with  all  her  airs, 
This  rustic  beauty  can  outdo* 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  eyes  of  blue. 
I'm  sure  the  beaux  will  gather  round, 
In  admiration  most  profound ; 
And  if  perchance  they  should  firofose^ 
Before  the  holidays  should  close, 
I'll  toss  my  head,  and  say  them  nay. 
Or  bid  them  wait  another  day.** 

Poor  maiden !    Filled  with  thoughts  so  vain. 

She  turned  her  head  in  mock  disdain, 

When,  lo  I  the  pail  fell  to  the  ground, 

And  spilled  its  contents  all  around. 

Thus  vanished,  with  the  pail  of  milk. 

The  eggs,  the  chickens,  gown  of  silk. 

And  all  her  hopes  of  future  beaux 

That  from  this  pail  of  milk  arose. 

Thus  do  we  all,  from  day  to  day ; 

Like  this  poor  maid,  our  plans  we  lay. 


We  build  our  castles  in  the  air, 

And  cherish  hopes  both  bright  and  fair; 

Of  future  wealth  and  honors  dream  — 

Forget  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

No  structure  ever  lasteth  long 

Without  foundation  deep  and  strong. 

In  noble  thoughts  and  worthy  deeds 

We  satisfy  our  truest  needs ; 

To  use  the  f  resent  as  we  should 

Is  to  secure  owr  future  good ; 

But  those  who  build  upon  the  sand 

Will  find  their  dwelling  will  not  stand* 

All  hopes  that  are  not  wise  and  true 

Will  perish  like  the  morning  dew. 

Act  well  your  part,  and  build  with  care. 

Rear  no  vain  castles  in  the  air; 

Lest,  like  the  i^aiden  with  her  pail, 

Your  fondest  hopes  at  last  will  fail. 


BITTEH  BT  A  SOOSnOBf. 

BY  UNCLB  NATHAN. 

AMONG   the  malignant  insects  of  warm 
countries  the  scorpion  holds  prominent 
rank.    Though  not  as  large  as  the  centiped, 
his  sting  is  as  venomous,  which,  though  not 
endangering  life,  is  the  cause  of  much  pain. 
Scorpions  are  seen  alive  here  only  as  they  are 
brought  among  cargoes  of  tropical  growth, 
such  as  logwood,  or  among  hides  from  South 
America;    therefore  rsiy  young  readers  may 
never   have    seen    one.     Scorpion^  in  form 
somewhat  resemble  the  lobster.    They  have 
mandibles,  and  the  body  terminates  in  a  lon^, 
slender,  jointed  tail,  at  the  end  armed  with  a 
sharp  sting,  which  they  know  how  to  use  very 
effectively,  as  I  have  had  reason  to  know  in  my 
own  experience.    They  take  the  color  of  what- 
ever they  touch,  and  hence  one  is  liable  to 
come  upon  them  unawares,  and  be  exposed  to 
their  sting  without  dreaming  of  danger. 

When  in  British  Guiana,  I  was  one  day 
handling  some  old  books;  and,  taking  np  a 
musty  and  ragged-looking  volume,  I  opened 
it  through  curiosity,  and  as  I  did  so,  some- 
'thing  dropped  from  between  the  leaves,  strik- 
ing on  my  left  arm,  just  above  the  wrist,  as  it 
felL  I  felt  a  sharp  pain,  and  saw  on  the  floor 
a  small  scorpion  running  away,  upon  which  I 
put  my  foot.  It  was  of  the  exact  color  of  the 
old  paper  in  which  it  had  been  secreted.  It  "was 
not  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  3ret  the  pain 
from  its  sting  was  excruciating.  I  looked  at 
the  spot  from  whence  the  pain  proceeded,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  infiammation  —  indeed 
no  change  beyond  a  small  blue  speck,  as  if  a 
aand-bird  shot  were  lodged  beneath  the  akin. 
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I  alfiMMt  howled  in*  my  patn*  and  capered 
about  the  floor  at  wildl/  as  though  I  had  been 
•oddenl/  erased ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  should 
go  craaj  with  the  acute  misery  I  experienced. 
I  cried  like  a  child»  —  I,  a  big  fellow  of  eigh- 
teen jears,  —  and  passed  out  doors  to  see  if 
the  air  would  not  do  me  good.  The  first  per- 
son I  met  was  a  big,  bloated  negro,  named 
Gibson,  a  most  disgusting  fellow,  who  saw 
mj  tears  and  the  expression  of  agonj  upon 
mj  face,  and  said,  -— 

'^  Wat's  de  matter,  Mass  Nate? " 

"  Bit  by  a  scorpion  I "  yelled  I.  **  O,  dear  I 
O,  dear!    O,  dear!" 

"Dreffle  fuss  you  make  'bout  sich  a  little 
ting  as  dat — sho!  " 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  hurts  I  **  I  shouted. 

He  answered  me  with  a  discordant  laugh .  He 
had  a  peculiar  voice  —  two  voices  in  one,  in 
fiict,  and  in  one  sentence  he  would  use  both, 
with  most  ludicrous  effect  He  was  a  laugh- 
ing-stock for  everybody,  had  no  friends,  and 
the  only  thing  that  he  loved  in  the  world  was 
0emarara  ntm,  and  his  affection  for  that  was 
unboonded.  Of  course  such  a  brutal  man  as 
that  could  not  be  looked  to  for  sympathy,  and 
I  left  him  in  disgust,  his  double  up-and-down 
voice  following  me  with  a  loud  guffaw. 

It  was  an  hour,  at  least,  before  the  pain  be- 
gan to  subside,  and  it  was  half  a  day  before  I 
bad  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
bite. 

This  incident  led  me  to  look  up  facts  regard- 
ing the  scorpion  and  kindred  insects,  and  I 
procured  a  bottle  of  pure  spirits,  in  which  I 
resolved  to  preserve  specimens ;  but  the  reso- 
lution lasted  only  about  as  long  as  the  deter- 
mination of  most  young  people  to  keep  a  diary 
~one  or  two  entries  are  made,  and  then  the 
diary,  becoming  too  much  like  a  task  to  be 
amusing,  is  abandoned.  I  did  manage,  how- 
ever, to  get  one  or  two  specimens,  one  of 
which  was  a  scorpion,  of  which  I  will  tell  you ; 
the  other  a  centiped.  This  last  deserves  a 
description. 

In  those  tropical  places,  rain  water,  from 
cisterns,  is  drank.  There  being  no  wells,  the 
people  have  to  depend  upon  the  rains,  and  the 
water  is  kept  for  convenient  use  in  jugs  of 
porous  clay,  called  ^*  goglets,"  that  stand  on  a 
marble  slab  in  the  grand  hall  of  every  princi- 
pal residence*  One  evening,  as  I  was  sitting 
Benr  a(  window,  feeling  the  tropical  breease  at 
It  came  in  over  a  lime  tree  in  the  front  yard) 
and  dreaming  of  home,  I  let  my  arm,  bare  to 
the  elbowy-rest  on  the  slab  where  the  water 
**  goglets  '^,  stoo^.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
a  candle,  shielded  by  a  tall  glass  barrel,  open 
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at  both  ends,  against  the  air  and  innumerable 
small  beetles,  called  ^*  cockles,"  that  flew  in 
at  the  window;  and,  looking  upon  the  slab, 
I  saw,  by  the  dim  light,  what  at  first  I  thought 
a  fish-bone,  but  which  I  instantly  saw  move, 
and  then  knew  it  to  be  a  centtped,  or  *<  hun- 
dred foot,"  so  called  from  his  many  legs.  I 
did  not  wait  for  it  to  come  to  me,  but  ran 
for  the  long  snuffers  used  for  the  candle, 
and  with  these  seized  my  victim,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  bottle.  It  was  nearly  eight  inches 
long  I 

But  to  relum  to  my  scorpion  story.  A  few 
days  after  my  adventure  with  the  scorpion,  I 
was  passing  through  the  negro  quarters,  and 
saw  a  half  dozen  of  the  small  boys  gathered 
about  an  object,  which  excited  my  curiosity. 

*'  What  have  you  there?  "  I  asked. 

''Scarpin,  massa,"  was  the  reply;  '^same 
like  wot  bited  yousef." 

Sure  enough,  I  found  they  had  a  scorpion^ 
bigger  than  the  one  that  had  bitten  me,  in  a 
saucer  of  water  thickened  with  ashes,  and 
were  teasing  it  to  strike  at  sticks,  which  they 
thrust  at  it  It  was  nearly  exhausted ;  and, 
just  at  this  instant,  who  should  come  loafin 
along  but  Gibson,  the  terror  of  all  the  sm 
boyK!  He  approached  as  I  had  done,  and 
looked  at  the  object  with  a  stupid  stare. 

**Wat  you  'fraid  of?"  said  he,  at  last. 
•*  Wat  you  'fraid  of?  " 

He  looked  brave,  and  then  touched  the  in- 
sect with  his  fore-finger.  This  was  enough ; 
the  scorpion,  as  if  concentrating  all  its  ener- 
gies for  a  last*  decisive  blow,  threw  its  appen- 
dage at  the  offending  finger,  and  stung  him 
on  the  very  top  of  it. 

The  effect  was  marvellous.  Gibson  started 
back  with  a  howl  of  pain  and  terror,  his 
double  voice  raised  to  its  utmost;  and  he 
darted  off  round  the  yard  like  an  antelop^. 
jumping  as  high  as  his  head,  and  then  lying 
down  and  rolling  over,  shouting  **  fire! "  and 
**  murder  I  "  —  one  in  one  voice  and  the  other 
in  the  other,  as  though  two  were  engaged  in 
the  matter. 

I  felt  malicious,  —  a  very  bad  feeling  in  any 
one,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  —  ar^d 
going  to  him,  I  said,  — 

**  Why,  Gibson,  you  make  a  dreffle  fuss 
'bout  a  very  little  ting.     Ho,  ho,  ho !  "  , 

It  was  the  worst  kind  of  cruelty,  but  he  was 
in  too  much  pain  to  reply  to  it;  and.  finding 
my  shot  ineffectual,  I  went  away;  but  the 
boys  enjoyed  it 

I  tell  you  what,  my  young  friends,  I  loVe 
the  cold  northern  air,  because  the  scorpions 
and  centipeds  can*t  live  in  It. 
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By  the  Aut]M>r  of  '*The  Cabin  on  the  Pnirie^**  and  "The 

Young  Pioneen.' 
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IV.   BABBXBBY  UTTIill  WITGH. 

AN  unsightlj  log  cabin  and  ell,  set  down 
on  a  prairie  broken  by  ravines,  but  des- 
titute of  human  habitations,  was  the  *'  Half- 
way House,**  kept  by  Caleb  Flint. 

Between  what  places  **  Half-waj  House  * 
was  )ialf  way  did  not  appear ;  but  that  it  was 
not  off  the  line  of  immigration  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  number  of  its  gaeBts.  And, 
unpromising  for  business  as  the  location  would 
seem  to  the  uninitiated,  a  glance  at  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  rude  hotel  would  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  Caleb  Flint  "  knew  on 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  "  when  he 
*'  rolled  up  **  on  that  site  the  jagged  tree- 
trunks  constituting  the  walls  of  the  building. 

Lank,  lean,  angular,  sharp-nosed,  coarse 
bushy  hair,  ^hort  thin  lips,  heavy  brows, 
from  under  which  one  cold,  calculating  eye 
surveyed  his  customers,  —  these  points  would 
Strike  you  at  once*  The  natural  orb,  having 
for  many  years  done  double  duty,  had  brought 
to  a  focus  the  inner  character  of  its  owner,  re- 
vealing him  as  a  hard,  money-grasping,  piti- 
less man  of  tact  and  talent. 

This  optical  exposition  of  the  tavern-keeper 
agreed  with  his  business  management  The 
principle  on  which  he  sold  hospitality  was 
well  expounded  by  landlord  Th6nardier,  of 
Montfermeil ;  '*  The  duty  of  the  innkeeper," 
said  he  to  his  wife,  emphatically,  and  in  a  low 
tone,  *'  is  to  sell  to  the  first  comer  food,  rest^ 
light,  fire,  dirty  linen,  servants,  'fleas,  and 
smiles ;  to  stop  travellers,  empty  small  purses, 
and  honestly  lij^hten  larger  ones;  to  receive 
with  respect  families  travelling;  scrape  the 
man,  pluck  the  woman,  and  pick  the  child ;  to 
charge  for  the  open  window,  the  closed  win- 
dow, the  chimney  corner,  the  sofa,  the  chair,  the 
stool,  the  bench,  the  feather-bed,  the  mattress, 
and  the  straw-bed;  to  know  how  much  the 
mirror  is  worn,  and  to  tax  that;  and  to  make 
the  traveller  pay  for  everything,  even  to  the 
flies  his  dog eaU I'* 

Many  of  the  articles  in  this  category  Caleb 
Flint  had  not  in  his  loggery,  and  therefore 
could  not  charge  for;  but  such  as  he  had  pos* 
sessed  a  commercial  value. 

If  no  feather-bed  or  mattress  invited  to  re- 
pose*  there  were  soiled  and  patched  ticks, 
stuffed  with  prairie  hay;  and,  if  these  fell 
short,  **  the  soft  side  of  a  board  **  on  the  un- 
planed  floor  could  be  used.    If  the  mirror  was 


missing,  a  piece  of  looklng-gflass,'  ttodkeA  to  a 
log  in  the  cabin  side,  reflected  for  the  most  un* 
reflecting.  If  sofa  and  chair  were  minus,  here 
and  there  a  crazy  trunk,  a  box,  or  a  slab  on 
legs,  was  supposed  to  say,  "  Please  be  seat- 
ed!  **  As  for  insects,  bugology  lavished  lively 
specimens  on  eater  and  sleeper. 

The  stage  had  discharged  its  load  of  pas^ 
sengers  at  the  Half-way  House,  and  a  busy 
scene  ensued.  On  the  clothless  plank-oak 
table  dinner  was  hurried,  the  rude  door 
into  the  ell-kitchen  opening  and  shutting  as 
food  and  dishes  were  brought  in,  affording 
glimpses  of  a  huge  stove,  filthy  wfth  grease, 
rust,  and  slops;  a  wiry  woman,  with  coarse, 
unkempt  hair,  and  fierce,  begrimed,  sweaty 
face,  bending  over  the  pork  and  eggs  sputtering 
in  the  fry-kettle ;  and  a  young  girl,  on  whom 
the  cross-grained  cook  vented  her  ill-nature. 

**Here,  Witch!-  carry  in  them  fried  aigs. 
And  don*t  yer  spill  the  gravy,  or  Til  —  ** 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  by 
the  closing  of  the  door  as  the  giti  entered  the 
dining-room.  She  set  down  the  dish  in  an 
abstracted,  mechanical  way,  letting  the  fat 
drip  upon  the  table. 

**  Take  care  there !  "  said  the  landlord,  in  a 
measured  sternness  that  frightened  her  mof« 
than  did  the  invectives  of  the  ogress  ftx>m 
whom  she  had  just  escaped. 

What  sadder  sight  than  that  glil  of  fif^il, 
dwarfed  in  body,  iniellect,  and  moral  sense, 
by  overwork  and  abusive  treatment!  her 
thin,  puny  face  and  half-grown  figure  ap- 
pearing like  a  child  of  ten  or  elei-en ;  while 
the  disproportionate  head,  and  monmfbl, 
musing  air,  made  her  seem  prematurefly  old. 
Under  a  noble  perceptive  forehead,  large, 
lustreless  black  eyes  looked  forth,  with  a 
hopeless,  bewildered  expression.  She  was 
the  sole  waiter  and  maid-of-all-work  in  the 
tavern,  and  had  filled  that  post  in  other  places 
for  Mr.  Flint  ever  since  she  was  old  enou^ 
to  be  of  use.  Her  present  sufferings,  as  ser- 
vant of  a  servant,  and  slave  of  the  servanf  s 
master,  were  a  type  of  her  life  as  far  back  as 
she  could  remember.  The  following  glimpse 
of  her  origin  landlord  Flint  once  gave :  **  Htr 
family  name,**  he  stated,  "  is  Pastrouich ;  /  put 
the  Barberry  before  it.  Her  father  was  a  Rus- 
sian ^  a  nobleman  in  exile.  I  fiave  never 
heard  of  but  one  other  of  this  name  in  the 
United  States.  When  he  died/ — no  matter 
where,**  —  and  the  narrators  manner  was  Of 
one  intrusted  with  a  mighty  and  sacred  secret, 
^*  he  committed  to  me  this  girl,  then -a  baby,  as 
you  might  say,  motherless  and  (Vlendless. 
She*«   a   stupidf  obstinate,  good-fdr-iiothi«ig 
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if&P)  M  yoq  ttLtk  see ;-  but  I.  take  care  of  her,  be- 
aiiiae  I  promised  to."  Mr.  Flint  showed  also 
a  p<MrtraiK  of  the  deceased  Raasian,  painted 
on  porcelam  —  a  likene^a  of  a  distinguished- 
looking  personage,  elegantly  dressed,  with 
raffied  .sbirl-bosom,  a  commanding  counte- 
nance, a  towering  head,  a  fine  physiogno- 
mj.  Mr.  Flint  asserted  that  the  original  of 
the  picture  was  of  singularly  impressive  pres- 
ence. Ah,  was  that  her  sire,  and  she  so  de- 
iraoded  ?   How  could  he  be  quiet  in  his  grave  I 

The  little  waif  was  sometimes  simply  called 
Barberry;  bat  oftener  the  Surname  Was  em- 
ployed with  an  extemporized  prefix,  both  prefix 
and  name  undergoing  whatever  changes  suked 
the  whim  of  landlord,  cook,  or  boarder.  It  was, 
'*Here,  Past-the-witch,  pasa  that  tumbler!*' 
"Imp  of  a  Witch,  hurry  with  that  water  I" 
'^You  stQptd  Pasture-witch,  take  that  gen- 
tleman a  coatl  "  '' Step,  Barber  Witch,  or  111 
belpyoal*' 

Thus,  followed  year  in  and  out  by  fault- 
fiadinga  and  scoldings,  enforced  by  blows 
from  the  hotky  knuckles  of  the  scullion,  and 
boll-dog  shakings  by  the  powerful  hand  Of 
tftic  landlord,  loaded  with  nicknames  and  epi- 
tbets  more  belittling,  crushing,  and  stful- 
demoralizing,  if  possible,  than  either,  she 
bigged  pails  of  water  from  the  spring  in  the 
ravine,  set  the  table,  washed  the  dishes, 
acnibbed  the  floor,  bronght  wood,  made  beds^ 
and  waited  upon  travellers ;  her  listless,  sul- 
len bearing  set  ofi"  by  matted  locks,  and  torn 
ai»d  diity  clothes.  Alas  I  no  play-days  for  the 
diead  Russian's  daughter;  no  furnishing  Ibr 
mind,  no  love  for  heart,  no  knowledge  of  the 
outer  woridy  save  what  she  gleaned  from  swear- 
ing, smoldog,  drinking,  fiHhy-talking  stran- 
gers'—for travellers  of  a  better  class  usually 
conversed  little*  She  had  nevei*  been  taught 
a  prayer,  aad^Luew  no  higher  power  than  the 
virago  in  the  cook-room  and  the  tyrant  who 
owned  ber.  Twb  terrible  passions  ruled  her 
—  fear  amf  hate ;  she  trembled  beibre  her  task-* 
master  aad  task-nri stress,  but  l^ated  them  with 
a  smothering  intenstty* 

The  Haif-way  ilouae  proved,  as  its  projector 
had  fi>rescen,  tiie  oadeiu  of  m  town.  Lots 
wire  laid  out,  and  buildings  began  to  go  ap^ 
Bui  vriiile  yet  in  embryo,  one  day,  **  a  solitary 
rider**  was  diacemied  jogging  across  the  prairie 
towards  th^'  village;*  It  was  the  gospel  on 
hotaebadc,  embodied  ih  the  person  of  an  itin- 
erant >fetlK>dist  preacher.  Oter  the  black- 
smith's shop  waa  4  capacious  room,  con- 
structed **  to  be  let  '*  for  any  eligible  business 
that  chanced  to  seek  accommodations  in  the 
places     This  the  enetgetic  nlssionar^ 


converted  into  a  chapel,  in  which,  each  alter- 
nate Sabbath,  a  preaching  service  and  Sunday 
school  were  to  be  held.  These  religious  en- 
terprises found  an  eloquent  advocate  in  **  mine 
host." 

'*It  is  for  the  growth  of  the  place,"  he 
argued,  '*to  have  a  meeting —  draws  in  set- 
tlers, specially  eastern  folks;  they  will  stop 
where  they  can  find  privileges."  And  of 
course,  the  more  people,  the  more  to  be  en- 
tertained at  the  Half-way  House.  So  he  put 
his  nan>e  against  a  respectable  sum  on  the 
subscription  paper,  went  occasionally  to  hear 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pioneer,  and,  in  due  time, 
brought  him  home  to  dinner.  It  is  but  just 
to  add,  that  he  even  invited  the  good  man  to 
say  grace.  Considerable  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  occasion;  and,  as  lifr.  Flint  and 
his  fiery  female  assistant  were  on  their  good  be« 
havior  for  a  blessed  three  <|uarters  of  an  hour, 
little  Barberry  tasted  an  interval  of  peace.  The 
polite  host  had,  however,  made  no  improve- 
ment in  the  garments  of  the  sad-eyed  waitress, 
and  nature  will  have  ite  way «  So,  just  as  Bar- 
berry was  bringing  in  a  plate  of  piping  **  £n|^ 
Ifsh  pliim  "  for  the  minister,  the  cook's  temper 
getting  mastery,  with  a  shri^  tirade  of  ugly 
phrases,  she  struck  the  child,  —  this  onoe, 
however,  perhaps  because  a  servant  of  Christ 
was  under  the  roof,  —  not  with  her  fist,  but  with' 
the  flat  of  her  horny  hand,  vociferating,  — 

**  Hurry  now,  and  carry  the  parson  his  pud- 
ding afore  it  gito  cold,  or  I'll  skin  ye  alive  I " 

There  were  no  tears  on  the  girl's  face  as  she 
bore  the  dish  to  ite  destination,  —  griefs  foun- 
tain had  long  since  run  dry,  —  but  her  whole 
aspect  was  mingled  terror  and  misery.  She 
turned  away»  having  deposited  the  dessert, 
when  the  clergyman,  geatly  detaining  her, 
said. — 

*  *  What  is  your  name,'  my  little  dear  ?  " 

<*  Little  dear  "  ->  addressed  to  JUr  I  Did  she 
hear  aright?  She  had  ever  been  called  '*  little 
jade,  imp,  witch ; "  but  this  was  a  loving,  re- 
spectful term.  She  gazed  at  him  wander^ 
fixed*  Caleb  Flint  was  also  surprised,  but  re-^ 
covering  himself,  he  blandly  interposed,  say* 
ing,— 

'*  She's  slightly  lacking  hereto  sir,"  topping 
his  head  significantly  with  his  finger;  ''al- 
most an  idiot;  has  a  queer  name,"  which 
he  repeated;  "a  poor  unfortunate,  whom  I 
adopted." 

** Adopted!"  title  of  frightful  import  to 
many  *'  unfortunates  "  indeed  ^  having  nei- 
ther the  rights  of  a  bireHog,  nor  the  love  of.  a 
child;  a  servant  without  wages;  an  unbought 
bond  slave. ' 
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"Poor  child;  no  father  or  mother;  poor 
little  orphan  I  **  ejaculated  the  preacher,  criti- 
cally noticing  her  clothing,  as  he  smoothed 
her  tangled  hair;  adding,  '*  You  will  send  her 
to  our  Sundaj  school,  landlord  ?  " 

*'Well,  as  to  that,**  stammered  the  embar- 
rassed publican,  ** 'twould  be  of  no  sort  of 
benefit  She's  dull,  stupid,  unable  to  learn. 
Besides,  Sunday's  our  busy  day ;  we  couldn't 
possibly  spare  her.  If,  now,  'twas  on  a  week 
day  —  " 

<'  Not  spare  that  little  hard-working  child 
one  hour  out  of  a  whole  week?  Surely  you 
don't  mean  so,  Mr.  Flint.  I  shall  expect  her 
without  fail."  And,  it  being  the  hour  for 
afternoon  worship,  the  clergyman  took  leave. 

TRere  was  a  peculiar  hush  in  the  dining- 
room  during  the  conversation  about  little 
Barberry.  As  for  her,  her  face  underwent  a 
remarkable  transfoithation.  A  gleam  of  hope 
and  joy,  a  flickering  ray  of  a  distant  but  hap- 
pier lot,  seemed  to  play  over  her  sorrow- 
marked  features. 

*'  Sunday  school — what  is  that  ?  Something 
kind  and  beautiful,  for  ie  spoke  those  words 
—  the  one  who  called  me  dear,  and  kissed  me." 
Thus  she  cogitated. 

Bat  the  landlord  was  enraged,  and  the  ftro* 
dons  eying  he  gave  her  turned  the  momen- 
tary sweetness  to  bitterness,  and  set  her  to 
trembling  anew. 

The  persevering  itinerant,  however,  did  not 
permit  the  subject  to  drop;  but,  with  pious 
strategy,  persisted  in  "  happening  in  to  learn 
if  little  Barberry  was  ill,  as  he  hadn't  seen  her 
at  Sunday  school."  Nor  did  he  forget  to  press 
his  real  errand  by  plying  the  Innkeeper  with 
humane  and  Christian  considerations!  but, 
not  succeeding  with  these,  he  presented  a  lower 
motive* 

"Mr.  Flint,**  said  he,  "you  help  support 
the  gospel  here,  and 'I  thank  you  for  it.  I  am 
your  sincere  friend ;  and,  as  very  general  as- 
tonishment is  expressed  titat  you  do  not  grant 
nttle  Barberry  any  advantages,  and  as  there 
is  considerable  talk  about  starting  another 
hotel  —  " 

Mr.  Flint  needed  not  that  the  remark  be  fti)- 
ished,  and  courteously  interrupting  the  speak- 
er, replied,  — 

"You  are  right,  sir;  Barberry  ought  to  at- 
tend, and  she  shall  next  Lord's  day  I " 

But  Barberry,  not  hearing  the  conversa- 
tion, did  not  know  what  incensed  her  master, 
*  when,  the  moment  the  missionary  had  gone, 
he  clutched  her  arm  till  it  was  black  and  blue, 
and  shook  her  tilt  she  was  4iny  and  faint, 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  ^ 


"Little footl  what  have  ypa  stinred  ap ail 
this  fuss  for?" 

So  Barberry  had,  every  seventh  day,  sixty 
minutes  at  the  frontier  chapel ;  and,  if  the 
new  shoes,  and  dress,  and  bonnet  she  wore 
were  cheap,  they  were  luxuries  to  her.  She 
also  carefully  carried  in  her  hand  a  Testament, 
although  she  could  not  say  her  letters.  But  she 
was  often  beaten  before  and  after  school,  and 
threatened  with  worse  things  if  she  did  not 
"  make  up  for  lost  time  "  by  extra  smartness 
in  work.  And  she  went  to  her  class,  her 
young  heart  hard  from  hatred  towards  her 
oppressors,  and  malignant  desires  for  revenge. 
Meanwhile  the  school  had  been  studying,  with 
growing  interest,  the  narratives  of  the  cm* 
cifixion,  as  given  by  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  death-scene  had  been  reached,  and  the 
missionary  was  dwelling,  in  simple  language,- 
on  the  Saviour's  prayer  for  his  murderers,  and 
from  it  enforcing  the  duty  and  moral  sublimi* 
ty  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  when,  sud- 
denly, a  sharp,  heart-breaking  sob  was  heard; 
so  quick,  tragic,  unutterably  deep,  that  a 
solemn  awe  fell  on  all  present.  That  cry 
burst  from  the  lips  of  little  Barberry.  The 
love  of  Christ,  secretly  wrestling  with  the 
evil  passions  in  her  wronged  nature,  had  won 
the  victory,  the  inward  conflict  convulsing 
soul  and  body.  The  guests  at  the  tavern  sub* 
sequently  testified  that  she  returned  to  her 
tasks  and  to  cruelty,  that  day,  with  a  amile  on 
her  face. 

Sunday  school  brought  the  day  sdhool ;  and, 
when  the  preacher  called  to  ask  if  Barberry^ 
might  attend  the  latter,  Mr.  Flint  cared  not 
to  conceal  his  resentment,  and  was  not  over* 
gentlemanly  in  refusing.  A  fortnight  later, 
as'  Barberry  was  filling  her  pail  at  the  spring, 
a  burly  neighbor  accosted  her  with,  — 

"  That  villain  Flint  won't  let  jedu  go  to  the 
day  school,  eh  ?  But  he  shall,"  he  added,  livid 
with  emotion,  while  he  shook  his  sturdy  list 
in  the 'direction  of  the  tavern.  "  We'll  knock 
his  ugly  head  off  bis  old  carcass ;  we'll  ride 
him  on  a  rail  —  the  venomous  scamp.  You'U 
see,  glri;  the  settlers  are  not  going  to  stand 
by  and  have  you  maltreated  all  ycwr  life.  I 
tell  you,  that  before  a  week's  gone,  therell  be 
the  prettiest  little  mob  around  his  hut,  and 
we'll  crack  every  bone  in  his  body  but  that 
we'll  make  a  decent  man  of  him !  "^ 

And  the  author  of  this  speech  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Sabbath  school  I  a  well«meaning,  fair* 
minded  person,  —  a  good  specimen  of  a  large 
class  on  whom  the  gospel  has  partly  done  ita 
work.  Aroused  from  iadifferenoa  to  ain,  they 
4y  to  hatred  of  the  sinaerf  awakeaeil  to  ab* 
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horrence  of  crime,  they  are  revengeful  to- 
wmrds  the  criminal.  They  ''know  not  what 
manner  of  apirit "  they  are  of. 

The  little  disciple,  as  the  threats  of  her 
elder  smote  on  her  new-bom  love,  protested, 
aghast,  — 

••  O,  don't  do  it—  don't!  *• 

A  social  storm  was  indeed  gathering,  to 
break  in  fury  on  the  tavern-keeper.  Daily, 
knots  of  men  might  be  seen,  with  scowls  and 
ominous  gestures,  concerting  the  retribution 
in  store  for  him.  Happily  another  Sabbath 
intervened,  bringing  the  Sunday  school,  after 
which  Barberry,  with  a  serious  mien,  lingered 
to  ^>eak  in  private  with  the  preacher.  What 
•he  communicated  can  only  be  surmised  from 
the  fact  that  at  -once  he  hurried  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  and  house  to  house,  dissuading  the  ex- 
cited inmates  from  a  purpose  which  he  disap- 
proved, and  they  were  reluctant  to  abandon ; 
ftod  there  was  no  riot  * 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Flint,  who  frequently 
boasted  that  he  never  knew  for  himself  what 
aickness  meant,  began  to  complain  of  pains 
is  his  head  and  limbs,  of  great  languor,  and  a 
fickle  appetite,  growing  irascible  as  he  waxed 
ill,  thereby  adding  to  poor  Barberry's  martyr 
life  new  miseries.  As  she  stepped  meekly  to 
and  iro,  doing  his  bidding,  one  would  judge 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  railed  at  her,  that 
he  bore  her  a  particular  spite.  Soon  he  fell 
aide  of  fever;  and,  strange  inconsistency,  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  wait  on  him  but  her. 
Her  fingers  must  arrange  the  pillows,  her 
hand  convey  medicine  and  nourishment;  and, 
that  nothing  might  divert  her  attentions  from 
him,  a  substitute  was  provided  to  fill  her  place 
m  the  dinin^room.  This  relieved  her  of  the 
cook'a  supervision,  and  simplified  her  duties 
by  concentrating  them  —  a  change  that,  were 
the  landlord  not  Caleb  Flint,  might  have  light- 
ened her  lot.  The  loggeryhad  been  super- 
seded by  a  large  ^*  framed  house,"  and  the 
sick  chamber  was  neatly  furnished  and  sunny ; 
but  who  can  paint  her  dread  of  its  helpless 
occupant?  When  he  was  awake,  his  authori- 
tative gaze  noted  every  movement;  when  he 
A»9ed,  the  unshut  glass  eye  followed  her  with 
its  corpse-like  stare.  One  day,  while  he  slept, 
to  escape  that  haunting  human  presence,  she 
drew  from  her  bosom  her  Testament,  and  lost 
herself  in  its  pages,  for  she  was  now  a  fluent 
reader.  Mr.  Flint  awoke,  and  he  lay  studying 
her  sad,  abstracted  face.  Soon  feebly  but 
clearly  articulating,  in  a  tone  meant  to  be  in- 
dtfierent,  but  in  which  nevertheless  there  was 
an  indescribable  tremor,  he  asked,  -^ 

**  Barberry,  what  are  you  reading?" 


"The  Testament  you  gave  me!"  she  re- 
plied, half  frightened,  yet,  with  feminine  tact^ 
putting  a  delicate  emphasis  on  the  last  three 
words. 

A  long  pause  ensued.  Then,  speaking  as  if 
it  cost  him  a  deadly  struggle,  he  said,  — 

^*  Barberry,  will  you  read  me  a  few  verses?" 

The*  child  attempted  to  do  so,  but  fell  to 
sobbing. 

*'What  are  you  crying  for?"  inquired  the 
innkeeper,  aflen  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  Then,  wip- 
ing away  the  tears,  in  quavering  accents  she 
read  the  Beatitudes  —  her  favorite  Scripture. 

He  listened  intently,  making  no  comment; 
but  Barberry  perceived  that  he  was  less  fretful 
afterwards,  and  avoided  making  her  trouble, 
which  had  the  effect,  however,  of  stimulating 
her  to  greater  atfeentiveness. 

Saturday  came.  In  the  afternoon,  reviving 
from  a  troubled  nap,  he  said,  — 

*' Barberry,  come  nearer." 

Trembling  violently,  —  why  she  could  not 
tell,  —  she  went  to  the  bedside. 

**Tell  me,"  said  he,  —  and  that  singular 
tremor  again  seised  his  voice,  —  *'  why  did 
you  keep  the  settlers  from  mobbing  me?  " 

The  girl  was  struck  as  by  an  electric  shock, 
for  all  supposed  that  the  tavern-keeper  was 
ignorant  of  his  peril.  ^ 

"Because,**  she  answered,  "I  was  afraid 
that  they'd  kill  you." 

He  seemed  lost  in  deep  thought,  then 
abruptly  asked,  — 

"  Doesn't  the  minister  come  to-day?  " 

"Yes;  he*s  at  Deacon  Chase*s  now,"  she 
returned,  wonderingly. 

"Will  you  ask  him  to  call  and  see  me?  I 
have  something  I  wish  very  much  to  say  to 
him;"  and  a  few  big  tears  rolled  down  hit 
cheeks. 

Barberry  put  on  her  things,  and  hurrying  to 
the  house  where  the  missionary  was  tarrying, 
asked  to  see  him  alone;  then  dropping  into 
the  proffered  chair,  covered  her  head  with  her 
apron,  and  cried  convulsively. 

"Poor  lamb,  poor  Iambi"  ejaculated  the 
preacher.  "  Has  that  reprobate  been  injur- 
ing you?" 

"  No,  no  I "  she  gasped ;  "  i#  wants  U  talk 
wHkyaul** 

Barberry  guided  the  clergyman  to  the  sick 
man*s  side ;  then  she  turned  to  retire,  that  the 
two  might  be  alone,  when  the  landlord,  rais- 
ing Himself  on  his  elbow,  said,  — 

"  Barberry,  stay;  I  have  nothing  to  commu- 
nicate that  I  desire  to  hide  from  you."  Then 
addressing  his  yisitor,  his  ghastly  pallor  in 
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▼tTid  oontrMt  with  his  brilliant  eje  and  Tehe- 
ment  manner,  he  exclaimed,  **  Sir,  look  at  that 
79ttng  girl  I  See  upon  her  the  marks  and  scars 
of  my  ill  usage  1  What  a  wretched,  weary  lot 
has  been  hers  for  the  fifteen  years  since  her 
father,  on  his  death  bed,  bequeathed  to  me 
money  for  her  support  and  education  I  But, 
tempted  by  the  gold,  I  have  used  it  *as  my 
own ;  and  consciousness  of  the  wrong  which 
I  would  not  redress  haa  embittered  me  to- 
wards my  victim.  And  jet  she  kept  a  howl- 
ing mob  from  my  doors,  when  she  might  well 
have  wished  me  dead.  I  shall  restore  to  her 
more  than  I  took  awar.  But  I  am  covered 
with  sin  and  shame.  Can  there  be  mercy  for 
a  wretch  like  me  ?  " 

What  a  question!  He  who  led  little  Bar- 
beny  to  forgive  him,  and  return  good  for  evil, 
was  through  her  already  showing  him  mercy. 

Mr.  Fltnfa  repentance  was  genuine  and 
thorough.  And  dear  little  Pastrouich,  from 
whose  sorrow-benighted  mind  the  cloud  had 
Itftedt  disclosing  a  splendid  intellect  and  a 
lovable  disposition,  was  truly  adopted.  '*If 
a  cMMf  then  an  iefV,"  is  God's  method  of 
adoption.  It  became  the  landlord's;  and  she 
enjoyed  a  daughter's  share  of  the  wealth  his 
broad  acres  gave  back,  as  the  inflowing  immi- 
gration, needing  his  land  for  building  sites, 
covered  each  inch  with  silver. 

AlUconquering  love!  What  so  strong  as 
thou? 

^—  Marryatt  informs  as  that  the  spiders 
of  Borneo,  unlike  ours,  are  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  insect  tribe.  They  have  a  skin  of  a 
shell-like  texture,  and  their  colors  are  of  every 
hue,  brilliant  and  metallic  as  the  feathers  of  a 
hamming-bird,  but  are  totally  dependent  on 
tha  life  of  the  Insect;  so  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve  them. 

Ths   first  steamboat  ever  built  was 

called  the  Clermont.  She  was  in  length  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet,  in-depth  seven 
feet,  and  in  breadth  eighteen  feet.  She  made 
her  trial  trip  to  Albany  from  New  York  in 
August,  1807.  Robert  Fulton  was  the  invent- 
or.   He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  laborer, 

and  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1765. 

• 

Words  are  often  used   in  a  wrong 

sense,  as  the  word  e<mfU  means  two  things 
which  are  bound  together  ot  united  in  some 
way.  "  A  couple  of  apples  "  is  incorrect ;  ^  *  two 
apples  "  is  what  you  ought  to  say. 

— —  A  CRARACTKR  which  will  not  defend 
iltelf  ia  very  rarely  worth 


BED-mCE. 


TIME  to  go  to  bed?    O,  dear,  if  I  could 
wait 
Till  the  lamps  are  all  lit  and  the  clocks  strike 

eight; 
If  I  could  just  sit  up  till  the  stars  grow  bright, 
And  the  great  moon  fills  all  the  sky  with  her 

light, 
And  see  the  steeple's  finger  pointing  np  into 

the  blue. 
When  all  the  world  is  quiet*  and  the  steps 

outside  are  few; 
If  I  could  only  hear  what  the  grown  folks  say, 
When  baby  Bell  and  I  are  tucked  in  bed  away ; 
If  I  could  take  my  doll  and  sit  before  the  fire* 
And  watch  the  lovely  blaze  mounting  higher 

now,  and  higher, 
And  listen  to  the  stories  that  Captain  Tar  will 

tell 
Of  stormy  vojrages  round  the  world  and  ship* 

wrecks  that  befell. 
Of  crews  becalmed  in  waters  where  the  wind 

forgets  to  blow, 
Of  places   where   the   flowers   are   peeping 

through  the  snow, 
Of  icebergs  big  as  castles  that  go  swimming 

down  the  seas. 
Or  lie  like  ships  at  anchor  waiting   for  a 

breeze! 

When  it's  dark  beneath  the  table,  I'm  busy  as 

abee; 
But  it  makes  tko  sort  of  difierenoe,  that  ever  / 

could  see: 
"  Make  your  honey  in  the  daytime,"  mother 

always  cries ; 
*'  Night's  the  time  for  pleasant  dreaming  and 

for  lullabies.** 
So  I  say  my  prayer,  —  "  My  Father,  hallowed 

be  thy  name ; 
Keep  my  two  small  hands  from  mischief^  and 

my  precious  soul  from  shame, 
My  lips  from  speaking  evil,  and  my  little  heart 

from  blame. 
And  grant,  I  pray,  that  bed-time  nuiy  not 

always  be  the  same!" 


*— -  Wb  all  require  innocent  amusements 
in  a  moderate  degree*  The  abuse  of  them 
is  when  the  love  of  amusement  degenoratea 
into  a  passion. 

—  Tn  proodeat  boj  or  girl  on  earth  la 
but  a  pauper,  ibr  both  aro  fed  and  clothed  by 
,Grod's  boun:^. 
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YAGATIOH  Hr  FETBOLIA. 

BY  C.  E.   BISHOP. 
IL  BOATTBrQ  OIL.  — "FOm)  JPRTgAHTnTg.** 

HE  owners  of  the  Flag-and- 
Windmill  Well  found  that, 
great  as  had  been  their  la- 
bor, expense,  and  anxiety  in 
finding  the  oil,  their  greatest 
task  was  yet  to  come.  Thej 
had  secured  the  coveted 
treasure  in  such  prodigious 
quantities,  and  so  unexpectedly,  that,  like  the 
man  who  bought  an  elephant,  they  did  not 
know  how  to  provide  for  it.  There  it  was ;  a 
roaring,  foaming  fountain,  spouting,  like  a 
wounded  whale,  fifty  feet  high,  filling  the  air 
with  yellow  spray,  breaking  into  many  colors, 
and  forming  wonderful  rainbows  in  the  sun, 
and  deluging  acres  with  oily  wealth ;  and  no 
means  at  hand  to  secure  it.  Their  troubles 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  old  woman  who 

r 

lived  in  the  shoe ;  they  had  so  much  oil  they 
•*  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

The  dams  which  they  began  to  throw  up,  to 
stop  its  running  away  down  the  mountain, 
saved  but  a  part  of  it;  hundreds  of  barrels 
ran  to  waste.  Part  of  that  which  poured  in 
little  torrents  down  the  steep  hill  was  lost  en- 
tirely. Some  of  it  men  and  boys  caught  in 
little  dams  before  it  reached  the  creek,  and 
dipped  up  into  barrels,  which  they  brought 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  they  earned,  or 
gained,  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  a  day  each. 

Nearly  all  the  oil  produced  by  the  Flag-and- 
Windmill  Well  for  several  days  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  owners 
of  small  wells  near  it.  They  offered  uncle 
Charley  the  use  of  their  oil  tanks  until  he 
could  construct  tanks  of  his  own.  The  boys 
learned  that,  although  oil  operators  are  very 
eager  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  most  of  them 
seem  to  be  pretty  rough  men,  yet  they  were  at 
heart  kind  and  generous  towards  others,  as 
this  offer  to  uncle  Charley  proved. 

Uncle  Charley  gratefully  accepted  the  use 
of  the  tanks  for  a  day  or  two.  His  men  laid 
lines  of  Jron  pipe  •— of  which  they  had  a  large 
supply,  provided  beforehand  —  from  the  little 
pond  of  oil  around  the  well  to  two  or  three  of 
the  nearest  tanks.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
and  the  storage  for  part  of  the  oil  temporarily 
provided,  uncle  Charley,  unth  men  and  teams, 
started  after  tanks  of  his  own.  They  went  to 
a  tract  not  far  off,  where  there  were  several 
wells  that  had  ceased  to  yield  oil,  and  been 
abandoned,  with  their  *<  rigs,**  engines,  tanks, 
&c    Uncle  Charley  bought  five  of  these  aban* 


doned  tanks,  v^ry  cheap.  Such  tanks  are 
built  of  wooden  staves,  like  a  tub,  with  im» 
mense  iron  hoops ;  some  of  them  are  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  across ;  others  are 
smaller,  and  some  even  larger. 

The  men  knocked  the  hoops  off,  took  down 
the  staves  and  bottom-boards,  and  loaded  all 
on  the  wagons.  By  working  that  day  and  all 
night,  they  got  the  tanks  all  removed,  and  set 
up  again  near  the  FUg-and-Windmill  Well, 
ready  for  use  at  daylight  next  morning.  Thus 
they  had  to  use  the  borrowed  tanks  only  one 
day  and  one  night. 

While  this  was  going  on,  uncle  Charley  had 
sent  Arthur  (whom  he  had  found  he  could 
trust  with  important  business)  to  Titusville  to 
order  some  more  pipe,  stop-cocks,  a  *'  goose- 
neck,'* and  other  things  needed  at  the  well. 
When  Fred  heard  the  directions  given  to  Ar- 
thur, he  made  the  same  mistake  as  when  he 
first  heard  the  drillers  talk  about  jars;  he  con- 
cluded the  '*  goose-neck  "  was  something  good 
to  eat.  Going  quietly  around  to  uncle  Char- 
ley's side,  he  asked,  '*  Can*t  Arthur  just  as 
well  get  turh^yf  .  I  like  that  belter  than  goose.** 
Uncle  Charley  was  not'  too  busy  to  laugh  at 
this,  although  he  vms  too  busy  to  explain  the 
difference.  When  Arthur  returned  at  night 
with  the  goose-neck,  Fred  thought,  more  than 
ever,  that  he  preferred  turkey ;  for  the  goose- 
neck was  only  a  crooked  piece,  or  elbow,  of 
latge  iron  pipe.  This  was  to  be  screwed  on  the 
top  of  the  drive-pipe  in  the  well,  and  thus  cause 
the  stream  of  oil  to  turn  aside  into  the  tank. 

But  bow  to  put  it  on  was  the  question.  The 
rats  had  no  trouble  to  get  a  bell ;  they  were 
only  puzzled  to  get  it  put  on  the  cat^s  neck. 
The  goose-neck  could  not  have  been  very  well 
put  on  during  the  first  two  days,  while  the 
powerful  jet  was  spouting.  The  men  at  first 
tried  to  stop  the  stream  entirely ;  that  is,  to 
hold  the  cat  still  while  tlie  bell  was  being 
put  on.  They  tried  to  do  it  in  this  way :  they 
took  down  the  ponderous  working-beam,  and 
as  many  men  as  could  take  hold  of  it  at  the 
ends  threw  it  over  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and 
tried  to  hold  it  there.  The  oil  and  water 
spfated  and  sprayed  a  hnndred  feet  out  each 
side,  making  the  crowd  of  spectators  scatter 
as  the  boys  had  seen  a  crowd  do  at  home, 
when  the  firemen  in  aport  would  turn  on  it 
a  stream  from  the  fire-engine*  The  working* 
beam,  heavy  as  it  was,  was  sent  fiying  like  a 
chip,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  twenty  men  to 
hold  It  down  on  the  well;  and  the  men  them- 
selves were  hurled  in  every  direction,  as  if 
they  were  mere  insects.  They  crept  out  of 
the  deluge  of  oil  and  water,  looking  like  so 
many  mice  who  had  fallen  into  a  kettle  of 
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greaie.    That  xt»j  ot  belling  the  c«t  vrMn'l  * 
■uccets,  except  a*  an  amuteinent  to  the  look* 


After  two  or  three  day*,  however,  the  well 
geemed  to  abate  it*  furj  (omewhat.  Then  it 
began  to  put  on  another  curioui  appearance. 
It  graduBlly  changed  from  a  ateadj  flow  to  an 
inlerrupted,  apatmodic  action.  For  a  few  mo- 
menta it  would  spout  with  ai  great  furj  a« 
ever;  then  it  would  gradually  sink  away; 
then,  after  a  few  moment*  of  aubsidcnce,  in- 
creaae  in  violence  a^ain. 

When  the  boyi  first  noticed  th<t,  they  be 
came  alarmed  for  their  oil  interests,  thinking 
the  well  "  was  going  to  dit,"  as  Fred  ex- 
pressed it  But  when  they  saw  it  each  time 
revive,  and  ihow  as  much  energy  a*  ever,  they 
became  reassured  as  to  its  vitality. 

These  periods  of  subsidence  became  more 
marked  each  time,  until,  in  its  quieter  mo- 
ments, the  well  spouted  no  higher  than  a 
man's  head.  In  one  of  theie  sleepy  moments 
of  the  spouting  monster  they  succeeded  in 
■crewing  on  the  goose-neck,  and  attaching 
the  pipe  to  it  und  the  tanka.  Now  they  had 
the  monster  under  control. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  well  commenced 
to  rage  again;  and,  aa  if  angered  at  being 
conquered,  it  aeemed  to  (pout  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  It  roared  and  foamed  In  the 
tank,  shaking  the  tub.  and  making  the  ground 
tremble  in  its  violence;  the  content*  of  the 
tub  were  stirred  and  churned  until  it  was 
nearly  filled  with  yellow  foam. 

Fred  exercised  his  inclination  for  compari- 
son* by  calling  the  tank  ■'  the  giant's  cup  of 
soda-water,"  imagining  the  well  to  be  the 
giant,  and  himself  the  little  Jack-of-the-bean- 
atalk  who  had  chained  it.  One  of  the  men 
Uid  it  "  looked  more  like  all  Dutchland't  mug 
of  lager  bier."  Each  one  used  the  figure  he 
wa*  most  familiar  with. 

Their  troubles  and  labors  were  not  ended 
with  the  completion  of  the  tanka.  A  well 
pouring  out  a  thousand  barrels  a  day  would 
•oon  fill  all  the  tank*  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  then  they  would  be  in  the  lamc  old- 
woman-in-the-«hoe  fix  again.  They  must  be- 
gin immediately  to  empty  the  tank*. 

The  tank*  were  connected  by  pipes,  so  that 
when  one  was  full  it  would  overflow  into 
another.  Near  the  bottom  of  each  tank  was 
a  faucet,  by  which  the  water  could  be  drawn 
out  from  under  the  oil,  leaving  only  the  latter 
in  the  tank.  The  boy*  *aw  that  the  different 
gravity  of  the  two  fluid*  made  the  proce**  of 
•eparating  them, ' —  which  they  had  antkl- 
ftated  would  be  a  very  difficult  one,  —  after 
all,  very  simple. 


TowiMO  o 


I  XMtTt  Boats. 


Uncte  Charley  decided  that  the  quicke*t  way 
to  get  the  oil  off  their  hand*  and  Into  market 
waa  by  running  it  into  boat*  in  the  creek, 
and  lending  it  to  Oil  City,  on  the  Alleghany 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek.  There 
were  plenty  of  men  there  ready  to  buy  the 
oil  fitr  shipment  down  the  river  to  Pitt«hurg. 
At  that  time  the  railroad,  so  far  as  completed, 
was  too  far  off,  at  it*  nearest  point,  to  afford  a 
quirJc  and  eaiy  outlet  to  market. 

Oil  Creek  i*  a  broad,  shallow  *tream.  At 
it*  ordinary  «tage.  Sat-boats  and  barges,  of 
light  draught,  can  be  towed  up  against  its  cur- 
rent by  horses  walking  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  It  waa  aevere  labor,  and  working  In 
the  water  soon  took  the  hair  off  the  poor  ani- 
mali'  leg*,  mnd   in   a  very  ihort   time  killed 

Uncle  Charley  and  the  boys  went  down  to 
the  creek  to  hire  two  boats  to  load  with  Ihclr 
oil  —  for  Arthur  and  Fred  were  keeping  close 
watch  on  tiei'r  interest  In  the  product  of  the 
well.  They  soon  found  two  tai^,  flat-bottomed 
boats,  and  hired  them.  The  owner  said  he'd 
carry  their  oil  to  Oil  City  "for  fifty  cent*  — 
owner'*  risk."  Thtt,  Arthur  explained  to 
Fred,  meant  he'd  make  the  trip  for  as  much 
as  fifty  centa  a  barrel  would  come  to;  but,  if 
the  oil  got  lost,  the  boatman  would  not  be  re- 
■ponilble;  it  would  be  their  loss,  and  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  u«e  of  the  boat* 
just  the  same  a*  if  the  oil  were  delivered  safe- 
ly. Fred  didn't  like  this  bargain,  and  insiited 
that  the  boatman  should  get  nothing  if  he 
didn't  carry  the  oil  through  all  right  The 
boatman  said,  "Very  well,  my  little  man; 
pay  me  itvtnty-fivt  cent*  per  barrel,  and  I'll 
guarantee  delivery." 

"What  do  you  aay,  boy■^''  atked  uncle 
Charley.     "  Shall  we  pay  twenty-flve  cent* 
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more  oo  the  barrel,  or  run  our  owa  riik,  and 
•are  that  much  it  we  get  through  all  rtjcht. 
Remember  that  the  extra  price  doe»  not  in- 
sure ut  againtt  lost  of  oil.  If  we  agree  to 
paj  w«nty-five  centi,  and  the  oil  ia  lost,  we 
shaII1i«*«IW  freight-bill  to  pay;  the  boatman 
will  low  Ut  trip,  and  we'll  loie  our  oil  ontj'. 
He  chargea  the  twentjr-five  centa  extra  for  run- 
ning that  risk." 

As  |fae  three  proprietor*  of  the  oil  did  not 
agree  aa  to  the  beat  plan  of  ihipping,  thej 
■dopMd  J0/i  wajiB.  On  one  boat  thej  agreed 
to  paf  SUtjf  cent!  a  barrel,  whether  it  went 
through  nrffeljr  or  not;  on  the  other  boat  they 
agreed  to  pajr  teventy-iive  cents  a  barrel  if  it 
went  tiluough,  or  nothing  if  it  wai  wredied. 

The  boats  were  towed  up  to  ■  point  on  the 
creek  oppoiite  the  Flag-and-Windmill  Well, 
and  moored  hjr  itrong  cablei  to  the  bank. 
The  boats  were  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  inchei  deep. 
The  endi  were  square.  The  space  in  them 
waa  divided  into  compartments,  and  covered 
over  tfght  with  boards.  It  was  thus  divided 
up,  the  boys  teamed,  so  that  the  oil  would 
carry  more  steadily.  If  the  oil  were  put  in 
one  mass  into  the  broad,  shallow  boat,  it 
would  get  to  swaying  and  rolling,  and  finally 
upset  the  boat  —  the  same  mishap  they  had 
often  e;iperienced  on  a  smaller  scale  when 
trying  to  carry  a  shallow  dish  of  water  or 
other  liquid. 

The  boys  learned  that  flat-boat*  are  built 
on  the  streams  that  form  the  headwater*  of 
the  Alleghany,  where  lumber  is  plenty.  They 
arc  loaded  with  shingles,  furniture,  and  other 
merchandise,  and  floated  down  on  high  water, 
to  be  sold  along  the  river.  When  empty  they 
arc  used  as  oil  boats.  There  two  were  built 
away  up  in  "York  State,"  near  Chatauqu* 
l^ake,  almost  up  to  Lake  Erie.  Arthur  had 
learned  that  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany, 
which  finally  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
start  near  the  same  point  where  the  waters 
spring  which  go  into  Lake  Erie  and  thence 
empty  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence;  that 
only  a  narrow  ridge  at  first  divides  the  drops 
of  water,  which  in  the  end  reach  the  ocean  so 
tnany  thousand  miles  apart. 

As  the  land  on  which  the  Flag-and-Windmill 
Well  was  sunk  was  hand,  not  purchased,  by 
uncle  Charley,  the  oil  did  not  all  belong  to 
him  and  the  boys.  The  owner  of  the  farm 
wa*  entitled  to  one  half  of  all  the  oil  as  hi* 
share  for  the  use  of  the  land.  This  is  called 
the  owner'*  "  royalty."  This  term,  their  fa- 
ther told  them,  came  from  the  tas  put  upon 
all   lands,  mines,  jtc,  in  countries  ruled  by 


FiLLiMo  THE  Boats.  ' 
royal  governors;  they  claim  to  own  all  the 
land,  and  charge  for  the  use  of  it.  This 
charge  or  tax  whs  called  the  right  of  royalty, 
or  the  king's  share.  In  this  country  each 
land-owner  i«  king  of  his  own  esUte,  anU  ** 
haa  the  right  of  royally  in  the  land. 

The  owner  of  this  farm  decided  to  send  hi* 
share,  or  royalty,  of  the  oil  to  market  at  the 
same  time;  *o-lhat  three  boats  were  loaded 
from  uncte  Charley's  tanks.  The  loadingwa* 
done  by  screwing  iron  pipe  to  the  faucet*  Jn  the 
tanks,  and  extending  the  pipe  down  to  the 
boats ;  when  the  faucet*  were  opened  the  boat* 
were  very  quickly  loaded. 

Now  the  boy*  were  Impatierit  to  see  the 
teama  hitched  on  and  the  boat*  ttarL  They 
were,  as  usual,  too  fast.  The  boatman  told 
them  there  was  not  enough  water  in  the  creek 
to  float  the  loaded  boats  down. 

"Sure  enough  the  boats  are  aground  nowl 
How  are  we  going  to  get  off?"  inquired  Ar- 
thur, anxioualy. 

"  Wait  for  a  pond  freshet,"  replied  the  boat- 

"Kfand  frtakttr  WhatUthat?  When  i« 
it  coming?    Where  is  it  coming  from?" 

These  questions  were  all  asked  at  once,  by 
both  of  the  boys  together,  without  giving  the 
boatman  time  to  answer  one  of  them. 

In  answer  they  learned  that  in  lowwateran 
artificial  rise  of  the  stream  wa*  secured  by  hir- 
ing the  mill-owners  above  to  let  the  water  out 
of  their  dam*.  The  upper  dams  on  Oil  Creek, 
and  the  smaller  itreams  which  empty  into 
it,  were  first  let  off,  and  all  the  water  in  them 
collected  in  the  last  and  largest  dam.  Then, 
at  a  given  hour,  the  "  tla*h-board«  "  of  the  big 
dam  are  cut,  and  the  accumulated  flood  let  out 
all  at  once.    On  thu  flood  all  the  boat*  loaded 
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with  oil  niong  the  creek  floated  down  to  Oit 
Citj.  At  the  same  time  the  owners  of  the 
milU  would  flout  their  lumber  down  to  mariiet. 
Sometimei  a  thoutand  craft  went  down  on  a 
■ingle  "pond  fresh." 

'  "  When  it  the  next  pond  freih  coming? " 
the  boyi  aiiced,  after  lUtening  eagcrl/  to  thU 


"  In  a  daj  or  two.  We  inuallj  have  two  a 
week,"  wBi  the  rep!^. 

It  wat  (o.  That  very  daj,  the  man  who 
■uperintended  the  pond  freshets  came  along 
the  creek  to  give  notice  that  the  lower  dam 
wonld  be  cut  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  forenoon. 
He  also  coliected  some  money  from  the  boat- 
owners  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  buying  the 
water  of'  the  mill-owners. 

"Now,"  said  uncle  Charley,  "  do  you  boys 
want  to  ride  down  to  Oil  City  on  horses,  and 
(M  the  fleet  of  boat!  and  raft*  come  in?  Or 
doyou  prefer  to  ride  down  on  the  boats  with 
the  freibetf  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment and  considerable  danger  In  making  the 
Toyage." 

This  last  ccmalderaf  Ion  decided  the  boys  Im- 
mediateiy  In  favor  of  going  by  boKt;  the  "dan- 
gcr"  was  the  very  thing  they  had  the  greatest 
curiosity  to  see.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
Arthar  and  his  father  should  go  down  by  the 
boat,  and  Fred  and  his  uncle  go  down  by 
land.  Uncle  Charley  told  his  brother  how  to 
mraage  with  Ajlhur  In  case  of  a  niia«h<up. 


There  were  always  plenty  of  chances  to  jump 
on  the  Other  boats,  which  filled  the  creek  at 

Early  next  day  the  boats  were  made  ready 
for  the  flood.  The  covers  to- the  oil-bunks 
were  fastened  down.  The  huge  steering  oars, 
forty  (eet  long,  were  hurtg  on  their  pins  at 
each  end  of  the  boats;  they  projected  out  be- 
fore and  l>ehind,  like  long  wings.  Besides  the 
oars,  there  were  long  setting-poles  to  push  the 
boat  along  with  in  deep,  still  water,  and  hand- 
spikes to  pry  ofT  the  boat  when  it  sticks  fast, 
to  do  which  the  men  had  to  jump  into  the 
stream  to  work. 

All  was  ready  before  ten.  Tiro  men  stood 
at  each  oar;  the  pilot  stood  near  the  stern, 
and  Arthur  and  his  father  sat  on  two  oil- 
barrels,  near  the  centre  of  the  boat  —  all  wait- 
ing the  coming  flood.  Work  had  been  sus- 
pended at  all  wells  on  the  creek,  and  the  oil 
operators  and  the  people  from  the  country 
Bronnd  came  down  to  witness  the  exciting 
scenes.  Pond-fresh-days  were  general  holi- 
days; in  fact,  almost  the  only  play-days  the 
busy  oil  men  had.  The  bank  was  lined  with 
spectators  all  along  the  creek. 

Ten  o'clock  had  passed  by  but  a  few  mo- 
ments when  a  low,  distantmurmur  was  heard, 
like  the  subdued  roarof  a  far-off' railway  train. 

"She's  coming  I'  said  the  pilot  "Some 
of  you  men  on  the  shore  there  stand  by  to 
cMt  off  our  caMes.** 
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Thej  untied  the  cubte*  from  the  treei,  and  a 
man  ttood  holding  an  end  of  each,  ttill  keep- 
ing it  wound  around  the  tree. 

The  roar  of  the  coming  flood  increased  rap- 
idly, and  coon  shouti  were  heard  from  the 
people  up  the  creelt.  Then  Arthur  *aw  what 
tookcd  like  a  wait  of  water  at  high  aa  a  man's 
bead,  Glling  the  channel  from  bank  to  bank, 
roaring  like  a  cataract,  white  with  foam,  and 
niching  rapidlj*.  Iti  creit  wai  covered  with 
boarda,  itickt,  slabs,  ojster-kegs,  old  barrels, 
and  all  the  litter  of  law-mills,  oil-diggings, 
and  oil-towns  up  the  creek,  including  the  car^ 
eassei  of  horses  killed  hy  hard  usage.  Back 
of  these  thej  could  see  the  glitter  of  the  (weep- 
ing oars  of  the  boats  and  rafli,  atreadj"  riding 
the  wave;  and,  above  the  roar  of  rushing 
watera,  thej  could  hear  the  shout*  of  the 
pilots,  and  the  jells  of  the  excited  spectator*. 

Arthur  never  will  forget  the  acene  at  the 
moment  when  the  wave  aeemed  to  be  coming 
down  on  their  bead*.  Hl«  heart  first  atood 
(tilt,  then  filled  his  throat  with  «  choking  «en- 
sation.  But,  in  fact,  the  wave  was  tiot  nearly 
•a  large  at  it  looked,  and  the  real  danger 
wai  not  of  it*  overwhelming  them.  When  it 
reached  the  boats  it  lifted  them  like  chips. 
A*  the  stem  climbed  the  wave  Bnt,  the  "bow 
dipped  low,  ainking  the  farward  oarsmen  to 
their  knee*  in  water.  When  the  Rood  was 
f^rlj-  under  them,  the  pilot  cried,  "  Cm/  tf! " 
The  cable*   were   let  go,   and   the 


pulled  the  lioat  out  from  the  bank*.  In  woik- 
ing  the  oar*  they  walked  entirely  acrosi  lh« 
boat,  puahing  the  ttem  of  the  oar  before  them, 
raised  so  that  the  blade  would  dip;  then  they 
would  run  back  quickly,  carrying  the  item 
near  the  deck,  and  the  blade  out  of  water. 

They  were  now  shooting  rapidly  down  with 
the  fleet.  Other  boats  pulled  out  and  joined 
them  every  minute.  Constant  care  waa  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  boats  from  "  fouling  **  with 
each  other.  Where  there  was  a  bend  in  the 
channel  the  oarsmen  had  to  "  pull  lively"  to 
keep  olT  the  outside  bank  of  the  curve.  The 
iflountain*  along  shore  echoed  with  the  orders 
of  the  pilots  and  the  ihouts  of  spectator*. 

When  about  a  mile  below  the  Flag-and- 
Windmill  Well,  a  row  of  large  boats,  of  which 
Arthur's  wa*  one,  had  moved  up  abreait,  fil- 
ing the  channel  completely  full.  This  waa 
well  enough  for  tkem,  but  it  proved  bad  for 
another  row  of  boats  tied  along  the  bank  be* 
low,  waiting  to  start  The  moving  boat  next 
the  shore  was  bearing  directly  down  on  theae 
stationary  boata.  Its  pilot,  seeing  the  dan* 
ger,  shouted,  "Ltfl!  Lt/l,aUI  Giv*  away, 
Uv*ly  t "  and  himaelf  ran  to  help  the  Ibrwatd 
oarsmen.  Itwaanoute.  Theycouldnotmova 
the  whole  rank  «f  boat*  that  (iited  the  channel 
and  crowded  against  tfaia  one.  It  atruck  th6 
first  of  the  statlonaij  boats  -with  a  crash, 
snapping  both  ito  cable*  like  thread*,  and  aet- 
tlng  it  loo*&    The  men  on  t^"  loosened  bmrt 
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bent  to  their  oara  to  carrr  it  out  far  enough 
to  clear  the  boat  moored  next  below;  but  in 
vain.  II  in  turn  ttruck  that,  and  broke  it 
loose,  and  the  two  bore  down  on  thoae  be- 
low. 

The  men  on  the  rett  of  the  ihore  boat*  now 
aaw  that  thejr  must  go  whether  they  were 
readj  or  not  i  to  thej  all  cut  their  cablet,  and 

Meanwhile,  the  boat  that  first  itruck  the 
row,  ita  headway  being  stopped  a  little,  was 
caught  in  the  rear  by  the  current,  and  whirled 
completely  around,  end  for  end.  The  men  on 
it,  when  they  saw  they  must  swing,  pulled 
with  all  their  power  to  whirl  the  boat  Taster 
than  the  current,  and  thu«  keep  from  being 
swamped  by  the  current  taking  them  sidewise 
and  pouring  over  the  low  gunwales  of  their 
boat.    They  succeeded. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  none  ot  the  boats 
were  wrecked  by  this  collision.  But  some  c^ 
the  boats  farthest  down,  of  those  which  were 
compelled  to  cut  loose,  were  too  far  in  advance 
-of  the  full  itadot  the  freshet  to  be  safe.  One 
of  these  ran  along  a  few  rods,  and  then  stuck 
fast  on  a  bar  at  the' prow;  the  current  turned 
lt«idewiiei  other  boats  came  crashing  down 
against  it;  the  water  instantly  poured  over  it* 
aide  and  sank  it  to  the  bottom,  and  it  was  de- 
molished and  swept  away.  The  men  in  it 
sprang  into  other  boat*. 

The  three  boaU  from  the  Plag-and- Windmill 
Well  were  not  in  thi*  jam.  A*  they  passed, 
Arthur  could  see  a  confuted  mat*  of  timber, 
the  ruins  of  three  or  fonr  boats  de*lrayed,  bar- 
(«U,  loose  oil,  &c,  scattered  on  the  (tream. 

The  greataat  danger  for  all  wat  yet  to  come. 
They  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  Oil 
Ci^  Bridge,  and  AJthvr  kacw,  by  Ihe-aiuiow 


faces  of  the  men,  that  the  perilous  place  wu 
there.  Me  began  atmoattowith  he  was  ashore. 
When  the  bridge  came  in  sight  it  looked 
black  all  over  with  people;  the  shores  also 
were  crowded.  The  pilot  aniiously  scanned 
the  motions  of  the  drift-wood  ahead  of  him, 
to  see  on  which  tide  of  the  "  centre  bent,"  or 
middle  timber*  of  the  bridge,  the  current  ran 
strongest;  ao  he  could  decide  which  of  two 
channels  to  take.  Presently  he  said,  "I'll 
take  the  right-hand  shoot." 

"Why  don't  you  pull  for  it,  thenf  cried 
Arthur,  In  great  alarm,  at  he  saw  the  boat 
headed  directly  for  the  timbert  of  the  bridge. 

'■  If  we  pull  too  quick  she'll  swing  too  far. 
We  want  to  strike  the  right-hand  current  with 
the  boat  on  the  swing,  and  let  the  carrent 
helputl"  exclaimed  the  pilot 

At  that  moment  Arthur  spied  Fred  and 
uncle  Charley  on  the  bridge  waving  their 
hats  to  him.     Arthur  responded  vigorously. 

When  they  were  almost  to  the  bridge,  and 
Arthur  had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  boat 
clearing  the  timbers,  the  pilot  suddenly  yelled, 
"  Rigiit  t  "  The  men  gave  three  quick,  pow- 
erful strokes  to  the  oars;  the  boat  veered  slow- 
ly to  the  right,  not  enough  to  clear.  She  will 
strike!  No;  the  current  takes  her,  and  swings 
her  easily  over.  She  just  clenrs  Che  timbers, 
and  shoots,  with  a  rush  and  a  splash,  past  the 
big  brace  and  under  the  bridge,  safe  and 
clear! 

The  crowd  cheered  loudly,  again  and  again, 
over  this  skilful  handling  of  the  boat,  in 
which  Fred  and  Arthur  joined  with  all  their 

Arthur  looked  back,  and  saw  how  the  boat 
would  have  fared  if  the  pilot  had  steered  as 
it  wanted  him  to.  The  next  boat  behind 
Ihem  began  to  pull  over  too  soon.  A*  its 
head  took  the  right-hand  current,  the  counter 
current  on  the  other  side  struck  its  stern.  It 
began  to  swing  around  aidewise,  and  in  one 
minute  it  was  hurled  across  the  shelving  brace 
of  the  bridge  with  a  crash !  It  bent  and  hung 
there,  high  up  on  the  brace,  like  a  pair  of 
saddtr>-bagB,  emptying  the  cargo  out  into  the 
stream.  The  crew  ran  to  the  middle  and 
clambered  up  the  timbers,  and  were  pulled  on 
the  bridge  by  the  people  above. 

The  next  boat  struck  this,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next.  Some  pulled  over  far  enough  to  es- 
cape under  the  bridge;  more  went  into  the 
jam.  Boat!  and  raft*  were  piled  on  each 
other  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Crash !  smash  1 
they  came;  endwise,  tidewise,  every  way. 
Water  roared  and  tore  over  the  wrecks.  The 
black,  odorout  oil  wa*  tent  flying  in  every  di- 
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KCtion  through  the  tiir,  and  over  the  people. 
TboDKUnd*  and  thousand!  of  dollars  were 
rank  and  1o«t  in  a  few  momenta.  An  under 
current  apeedil/  formed  beneath  the  wreck, 
and  many  of  the  boat*  were  (ucked  under, 
and  went  completelj'  out  of  sight 

The  men  on  them  made  good  their  escape 
hj  the  fil^t  opportunity.  One  boat  ran  partly 
i»«ra  (unlccn  one — stuck,  tilted  for  a  min- 
ute; then  her  bow  was  «ucked  down  so  quick- 
ly that  her  Item  was  jericed  in  the  air,  and  the 
men,  who  had  run  back,  were  sent  flying,  just 
a*  the  boya  shoot  up  stones  by  striking  one 
«nd  oT  ■  tilted  stick  on  which  they  are  placed. 
The  men  landed  in  the  water  a  few  feet  dia- 
tint  with  a  great  aplaah,  and  (warn  ashore, 
■pottering  and  swearing,  amidst  the  shouta 
and  laughter  of  the  crowd. 

"Hie  channel  was  now  completriy  blocked 
by  the  wrecks  of  a  doien  boats;  and  the  creek 
above,  from  bank  to  bank,  waa  jammed  full  of 
rafts  and  boats.  No  more  boat*  got  through 
that  day,  aa  the  freshet  had  begun  to  subside. 
Most  of  those  in  the  creek,  above  the  bridge, 
iSTcd  their  cargoes,  and  got  off  with  the  next 
(rcihet. 

The  itream,  far  miles  below,  wa*  covered 
with  barrela  of  oil,  lunber,  oars,  poles,  frag- 
mentt  of  boats,  —  alt  floating  In  the  thick 
flood  of  oil  which  covered  the  stream.* 

The  boat  Arthur  was  on  alone  of  the  three 
that  alBrted  together  got  through.  Alter  they 
pisKd  the  bridge  the  boat  was  crowded  up 
Bgiintt  the  shore  to  slacken  ita  velocity  some- 
what. One  of  the  boatmen  then  jumped 
uhoie  with  a  cable,  and  made  a  "  running- 
hitch  '  around  a  stump  —  that  ia,  he  wound  it 
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around  ao  that  It  wouM  alip  alowly,  holding 
the  end  and  gradually  checking  the  motion  of 
the  boat.    This  is  called  '■  anubbing  "  a  boat. 

"I  can  do  thai,  I  guess,"  said  Arthur. 

"Guess  not,  sonny,"  said  an  old  raltsman. 
"  You'd  probably  break  the  cable  or  your  own 
leg  —  perhaps  both,  and  your  jolly  neck  into 
the  bargain." 

Arthur  thought  the  boatman  very  disrespect- 
ful. "  Sonny  I "  said  Arthur  to  himself,  indig- 
nantly; "  and  I  fn  my  teens  I  " 

Uncle  Charley  and  Fred  were  waiting  on 
the  bank  for  them.  He  told  them  he  had  al- 
ready sold  the  oil  in  the  bast  to  one  of  the 
numen>us  oil  broken  that  assembled  at  Oil 
City  on  pond-freshet  days.  The  other  boat 
was  a  total  lost.  It  happened  that  the  wrecked 
cargo  was  the  one  taken  "at  owner's  risk,"  at 
fifty  cents  a  barrel;  and  the  one  that  came 
through  waa  the  one  whose  delivery  was  in- 
sured by  the  boat-owner  at  seventy-live  cent*. 
So  they  had  to  pay  freight  both  on  the  lost  oil 
and  on  the  other. 

After  pairing  all  charges,  the  money  left 
gave  the  boya  thirty  dollart  each  for  their 
shares.  They  felt  exceedingly  happy  and  rich. 
They  had  never  owned  so  much  money  before, 
"  all  for  their  own."  Uncle  Charley,  however, 
w«a  not  so  well  eattsSed.  and  declared  he  would 
never  ship  any  more  oil  by  boats. 

The  owner  of  the  farm,  who  had  lost  aU  of 
his  oil,  said  the  same,  and  declared  that  he 
would  immediately  put'up  tankage  enough  to 
hold  all  the  oil  produced  on  hit  farni  until  it 
Gfuld  be  shipped  by  raiL 


THE  LITTLE  OABDEHEBSi 


FLORA  and  Donald  Gordon  lived  near 
Boston,  in  a  pleasant  country  house. 
Their  father  was  a  Boston  merchant.  Mr.' 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  desired  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren in  early  life  to  b«  independent  and  chari- 
table. They  made  work  pleasant  by  giving 
the  children  an  object  to  work  for.  Hieir 
Christmas  presents  must  be  either  bought 
with  money  saved  or  earned,  or  their  own 
handiwork,  and  the  money  given  in  charity 
must  be  their  own  earnings  or  savings. 

Flora  was  eight  year*  old,  and  Donald  ted. 
Last  year,  Flora  and  Donald  had  many  con- 
sultations together  as  to  how  they  could  eani 
money  sufBcient  for  charity  and  Christmas. 
One  day,  in  looking  over  the  old  numbers  of 
Oliver  Optic'a  Magaiine,  they  read,  "  Spring 
Pies,"  which  treats  of  gardening,  and  the  arti- 
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clc  called  "The  Boy  Fanner.**  Flora  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Of  Donald,  why  cannot  we  raise  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  sen  them?" 

«*  Hurrah  for  Flora  Gordon  T'  «aid  Donald. 
"  If  papa  will  lend  us  some  land,  we  can  earn 
lots  of  money,  I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,'*  said  Flora ;  *<  we  can  buy  seeds  and 
roots  with  the  money  aunt  Mary  gave  us,  and 
we  have  garden  tools." 

They  consulted  their  father  and  mother, 
who  were  much  pleased  with  the  plan,  as  they 
considered  gardening  the  healthiest  exercise 
in  the  world. 

All  the  floral  catalogues  were  consulted,  and 
they  carefully  read  the  articles  upon  garden- 
ing in  the  "  Oliver  Optic."  Mr,  Gordon 
gave  them  a  piece  of  land  already  prepared 
for  planting,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  spring 
for  our  little  gardeners  to  do  everything. 
There  were  six  currant  bushes,  one  Bartlett 
pear  tree,  a  small  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  five  blooming  Bourbon  roses  in  their  gar- 
den ready  planted.  They^  consulted  the  gar- 
dener as  to  the  best  location  for  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  flowers. 

Donald*s  uncle  gave  him  eighteen  plants  of 
the  large  red  Franconia  raspberry,  which  they 
planted  in  the  most  shady  corner  of  their  gar- 
den, six  in  a  row,  three  feet  apart  The  gar- 
dener gave  them  thirty  plants  of  Hovey  seed- 
ling strawberries,  eight  plants  of  Boston  pines 
(to  mix  with  Hove/s),  and  ten  Agriculturist. 
These  4^ey  planted  eighteen  inches  apart. 
They  dug  in  a  spoonful  of  superphosphate 
round  each  plant,  and  two  spoonfuls  round  the 
raspberries. 

They  bought,  for  twenty-five  cents,  twelve 
tomato  plants,  which  they  planted  in  pots, 
leaving  them  in  the  pots  until  the  last  week  in 
May  (fearing  late  frosts).  Then  they  dug 
holes  two  feet  apart,  and  slipped  the  plants 
from  the  pots  into  these  holes,  first  filling  the 
holes  with  water,  and  then  lightly  pressing  the 
earth  around  the  plants.  These  were  all  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  they  planted  that  year. 

They  drew  a  plan  for  their  flower  garden, 
and  hired  the  gardener,  for  fifty  cents,  to  as- 
sist them,  after  his  working  hoars,  to  make 
the  beds  neatly.  Many  were  the  consultations 
as  to  what  flowers  were  best  to  plant  for  free 
blooming.  Flora's  aunt  Mary  gave  her  an 
ounoe  of  nice  sweet*pea  seed,  which  they 
planted  at  once,  digg^g  a  trench  about  eight 
feet  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and 
driving  three  stakes  into  the  ground  —  one  at 
each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle ;  then  placing 
the  seed  in  the  trench  (first  having  soaked 


them  over  night),  and  covering  them  care* 
fully,  and  watering  with  tepid  water.  They 
paid  ten  cents  for  two  papers  of  mignonette 
-seed,  which  they  scattered  in  the  bed  in  front 
of  the  sweet  peas,  strewing  soil  lightly  over 
them,  and  covering  with  a  newspaper  for  a 
few  days.  All  seeds  germinate  earlier  when 
shaded.  They  concluded  to  make  a  small  hot- 
bed, from  the  directions  in  Oliver  Optic,  to 
raise  cuttings  and  seeds.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  dig  deep  so  late  in  the  season;  two 
feet  was  sufficient. 

Peter,  the  gardener,  brought  them  a  wheel- 
barrow load  of  stable  litter,  which  they  packed 
in  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  On  this  they  placed 
nine  inches  of  decayed  leaves.  Donald  trod 
it  all  down  firmly ;  then  added  two  inches  of 
rich  soil ;  on  that  several  inches  of  light  sandy 
soil  and  leaf  mould  mingled.  They  smoothed 
the  surface,  and  watered  it  freely  with  warm 
water.  They  then  added  a  layer  of  silver 
sand.  Cuttings  strike  quickly  in  sand.  They 
filled  flower-pots  with  sifted  soil  and  a  little 
^and.  In  these  they  planted  their  seeds. 
They  boarded  this  bed  all  around,  and  placed 
over  it  an  old  window  they  found  in  the  barn. 
Then  they  sank  the  pots  of  seeds,  in  which 
was  planted  Trouffaut  aster  seed,  nasturtium, 
lobelia,  and  gypsophilia.  It  was  too  late  to 
plant  pink  and  pansy  seed.  They  paid  sixty 
cents  for  their  seeds. 

A  friend  jg^ave  them  several  roots  of  Japan 
lilies,  which  they  planted  in  rich  soil.  Then 
they  went  to  an  old  gardener  they  knew,  and 
bought  their  plants  and  slips.  They  got  four 
monthly  roses  —  two  hermosa  (pink),  one 
white  monthly  tea,  and  a  Louis  Philippe  (scar- 
let) ;  three  fuchsias  —  speciosa.  Elm  City,  and 
Arabella;  one  scarlet  xonale  geranium,  and 
eight  or  ten  slips  of  scarlet,  white,  and  pink 
Bonales;  one  rose  geranium,  and  slips;  one 
balm,  and  one  oak,  and  slips ;  two  lemon  ver- 
benas; two  heliotropes,  and  two  double  fever* 
fews ;  three  varieties  of  centaureas  —  ireainct 
herbeti,  and  cineraria  maritima;  twelve  ver- 
benas, six  pansies,  and  two  free-blooming 
monthly  carnations,  pink  and  white.  The 
kind  gardener  only  charged  them  five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 

A  young  friend  gave  them  fuchsia  aKps. 
All  the  slips  they  planted  in  the  hot-bod 
about  two  inches  apart,  making  a  hole  with  a 
stick  in  the  sand,  and  sinking  the  slip  an  inch 
or  more,  according  to  its  size,  then  preaaing 
the  sand  tightly  around  each  slip,  and  watered 
them  with  miU^-vrarm  water.  The  slips  and 
seeds  were  shaded  several  days  from  the  sun. 
They  were  careful  to  air  their  hot-bed  dally. 
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They  did  not  set  any  of  their  plants  out  of 
doors  until  after  the  aoth  of  May,  fearing  late 
frosts. 

They  arranged  their  plants  as  tastefully  as 
possible,  placing  the  tall  plants  in  the  centre 
of  the  beds,  smaller  ones  around,  and  edged 
their  beds  with  lobelia  and  gypsaphila  plants, 
sweet  alyssum,  and  candy-tuft ;  Ihe  two  latter 
plants  they  found  self-sown  in  their  father's 
garden.  Their  object,  remember,  was  to  raise 
flowers,  &C.,  to  sell.  They  both  wore  water- 
proof suits  and  thick  boots  to  work  in  the 
garden. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  continue  the 
Little  Gardeners. 


FBEdOnS  STONES. 

^   BY  6K0ROX  9.  BURLSI6R. 
H.   DIAMOND-ODTTINQ, 

TO  the  process  of  cutting,  the  diamond 
owes  its  greatest  beauty,  and  all  that 
mysterious  play  of  light  which  gives  it  its 
splendor.  Yet  the  book-makers  declare  that 
the  art  of  cutting  the  diamond  was  scarcely 
known  before  the  year  1456. 

The  surface  of  the  uncut  diamond  is  irregu- 
lar, and  often  ragged ;  its  natural  facets,  cov- 
ered with  well-defined  striae,  have  their  planes 
a  little  convex,  and  they  are  usually  veiled  by 
an  unpolished  exterior,  which  seems  (o  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  fire  and  chemical  action 
in  its  formation. 

According  to  a  legend,  —  justly  supposed  to 
be  a  little  apochryphal,  — :  a  young  man  of 
Bruges,  Louis  de  Berquem,  just  out  of  school, 
not  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  art  of  the 
lapidary,  happened  to  notice  that  two  dia- 
monds, rubbed  briskly  against  each  other, 
wore  off  both  surfaces,  and  left  a  fine  dust, 
which  the  Frenchmen  call  i^^isS^.  He  took 
two  of  the  gems,  mounted  them  in  cement, 
ground  one  against  the  other,  and  preserved 
the  dust;  and,  by  fitting  up  iron  wheels  of 
his  own  invention,  succeeded  in  cutting  and 
polishing  the  diamond  perfectly  by  the  use  of 
egrisie,  or  diamond-dust,  which,  as  he  put  oil 
to  it,  was  indeed  a  greasy  dust. 

Unfortunately  for  the  glory  of  this  Master 
Berquem,  the  real  discoverer  of  the  fact  that 
diamond  cuts  diamond  lived  somewhere  in  a 
gray  antiquity,  before  the  days  of  Haroun  Al 
Raschid.  The  early  Romans  used  this  gem 
in  graving  other  stones,  and  to  wear  away  it- 
self; but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  mathe- 
matical division  of  the  facets  that  gives  such 
Added  brilliancy  to  the  stone.    In  former  cen- 
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turies  the  diamond  was  cut  in  fashions  entirely 
arbitrary,  having  no  respect  to  the  personal 
genius  of  the  gem,  which  had  its  revenge  by 
withholding  its  splendor.  In  1407  the  art  of 
cutting  diamonds  had  already  made  notable 
progress,  under  the  skilful  hands  of  a  Paris- 
ian named  Herman;  and  in  1403,  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  among 
the  presents  made  by  the  princely  host  were 
eleven  diamonds,  worth  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pounds  in  gold.  These  diamonds 
must  have  been  cut  with  care,  if  not  as  per- 
fectly executed  as  the  modern  lapidary  could 
do  it 

It  was  only  after  a  long  sojourn  at  Paris,  and 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  that  Louis  de 
Berquem  arrived  at  his  success  in  this  difficult 
art  But  such  was  the  revolution  his  methods 
wrought,  that  his  contemporaries  regarded 
him  as  the  inventor  of  diamond-cutting.  His 
first  great  success  in  producing  a  perfected 
jewel  was  in  1475,  on  three  rough  diamonds 
of  an  extraordinary  size,  intrusted  to  him  by 
Charles  the  Rash  (Bold),  Duke  of  Bourgogne. 
The  first  was  a  thick  stone,  which  he  covered 
with  facets,  and  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Sancy  diamond,  of  which  more  here- 
after. The  second  was  cut  as  a  brilliant,  and 
given  to  Pope  Sextus  IV. ;  the  third,  a  shape- 
less pebble,  was  cut  with  trianguUr  facets,,  and 
set  in  a  ring,  representing  clasped  hands  of 
alliance,  and  presented  to  Louis  XI.,  with  no 
intended  irony.  Berquem  received  three 
thousand  ducats  for  his  labor--:  a  large  mu- 
nificence for  the  times. 

Great  perfection  has  been  attained  in  the 
art  since  then,  but  not  always  greatly  re- 
warded. The  man  who  invented  the  process 
of  perforating  the  pear-shaped  diamonds, 
called  briUolettet,  died  of  hunger  and  misery 
in  a  hovel  of  the  Rue  tU  Harlay,  and  kept  his 
secret  for  future  use.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Berquem  the  diamond  has  been  cut  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  platform  of  steel,  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly.  This  is  covered  with  diamond- 
dust  moistened  with  oil,  and  the  portion  of 
the  diamond  to  be  ground  is  pressed  against 
this  platform  till  it  is  suflSciently  worn.  In 
the  large  workshops  the  laborers  sit  along  the 
wall,  with  the  horizontal  table  revolving  rap- 
idly before  them,  with  the  diamond  sealed 
to  the  end  of  a  little  rod  by  a  stiff  amalgam, 
that  is  first  softened  at  a  small  stove,  and  the 
stone  bedded  in  it,  exposing  only  the  portion 
to  be  cut  When  this  is  finished,  the  cement 
is  softened,  the  stone  turned,  and  a  new  facet 
is  worked  down.  In  a  box,  below  the  hand  of 
the  operator,  is  the  dust,  which  he  lays  on  the 
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wheel  with  a  drop  of  oil,  from  tine  to  time,  as 
it  is  needed.  This  whole  process  was  exhib* 
ited  bj  a  Hollander  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  in  a  little  workshop  supplied  with  steam 
power,  and  presenting  all  the  details  in  actual 
operation. 

There  are  two  fashions  of  cutting  the  dia- 
mond —  the  rose,  with  twentjffour  triangular 
facets,  applied  mainly  to  thin  stones;  and  in 
brilliants,  much  more  ralued.  The  rose- 
diamond  presents  a  depressed  pyramid  of  its 
many  angles,  on  a  flat  base  that  is  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  setting.  The  brilliant 
has  one  fiat  table  at  the  top,  surrounded  by 
triangular  facets,  called  d^ntelles.  The  un- 
der side  is  a  truncated  pyramid  of  facets,  in- 
tended to  reflect  the  light  through  the  stone. 
Brilliants  are  mounted  open,  with  nothing 
behind  them.  The  pear-shaped  stones  are 
cut  in  a  multitude  of  facets,  and  are  then 
called  brtllolettes*  The  cutting  into  brilliants 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  stone;  a 
diamond  of  one  carat,  rose-cut,  worth  fifty 
dollars,  cut  as  a  brilliant  would  bring  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

But  stones  are  not  all  suitable  for  this  mode 
of  catting.  The  great  art  of  the  diamond- 
cutter  is  so  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  stone  as  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults with  the  least  waste  of  material;  and 
even  at  the  best  the  average  loss  of  weight  is 
more  than  half.  He  holds  it  better  to  sacrifice 
substance  to  beauty,  as  a  big  stone  without 
flash  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  smaller  one  full 
•f  fire. 

Diamonds  not  suitable  to  cut  for  gems  are 
pulverized  for  dust  with  which  to  grind  others, 
or  are  set  in  tools  to  work  at  the  graving  of 
fine  stones,  or  to  cut  glass.  The  diamonds  to 
be  pulverized  are  cemented  in  the  faces  of  two 
mallets,  and  rubbed  briskly  together  over  a 
box  to  catch  the  precious  dust,  valued  at 
about  three  hundred  dollars  an  ounce,  which 
is  coming  down  with  the  dust  at  a  pretty  steep 
figure. 

There  is  a  stone  called  the  knotted  diamond 
—  a  round  pebble,  with  its  grain  so  twisted 
and  confused  as  to  be  useless  for  gems ;  but  it 
serves  for  dust  to  polish  others,  and  is  much 
•cheaper. 

Before  cutting  it  has  been  impossible  to  tell 
how  the  rough  stone  would  come  out ;  but  a 
chemical  agent  has  been  discovered  suflicient- 
ly  powerful  to  destroy  the  coarse  envelope  of 
the  stone,  and  exhibit  its  real  qualities.  This 
enables  the  lapidary  to  save  much  labor,  and 
many  beautiful  stones  that  were  before  sacri- 
ficed to  experiments. 


A  SEETQH  lEAB  THE  "  WAT-SIDE  Snr." 

BY  C.  F.  GERRY. 

A  LARGE  brown  house,  with  rambling 
rooms. 
On  waving  meadows  facing; 
A  noble  tree  with  loving  arms 
Its  eastern  side  embracing; 

In  front,  on  greensward  sloping  south, 

Are  happy  children  playing; 
And  in  the  field  across  the  road 

The  men  and  boys  are  haying. 

On  "  Pasture  Hill,'*  in  shadows  cool, 

The  cows  are  idly  chewing; 
''  Old  Sorrel "  standing  by  the  fence, 

The  green  com  fondly  viewing. 

By  Landham  Brook,  in  meadows  green, 

I  see  the  fisher  strolling; 
And  many  a  lusty  pickerel  seeks 

The  tempting  bait  he's  trolling. 

To  west,  on  Nobscofs  wooded  height, 

A  cap  of  mist  I'm  viewing; 
The  farmer  trims  the  haycocks  well,  — 

He  knows  a  storm  is  brewing. 

And  far  away,  at  day's  decline, 
My  eyes  o'er  green  hills  roaming, 

I  see  Wachusett's  crown  of  blue 
Tower  upward  through  the  gloaming. 

The  cows  come  home  with  beverage  sweet 

From  swollen  udders  dropping, 
Now  lowing  for  the  milker's  pail, 

And  now  the  young  grass  cropping. 

The  work  is  done,  and  supper  waits. 

With  hyson  wreaths  ascending ; 
While  round  the  board,  with  festal  cheer. 

The  summer  day  is  ending. 

The  dusky  shades  of  night  come  o'er 

The  landscape,  softly  creeping; 
And  in  this  valley  home  are  all 

The  loved  ones,  sweetly  sleeping. 


Dban  Swift  says,  **  When  a  true  genius 

appears  in  the  world,  you  may  know  him  by 
this  sign  —  that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confed- 
eracy against  him."  This,  we  all  see  daily, 
is  a  true  saying.  The  best  scholar  in  all 
schools  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  others,  and 
is  obliged  to  suffer  from  the  sneers  and  taunts 
of  his  or  her  companions.  Is  that  keeping 
the  golden  rule? 
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EOHESTT  IS  THE  BEST  F0LI07. 

BT  JOaiAH   TRINKLB. 

Charactkks.  —  John  Hart,  Edwaks  Hart, 
Mil  Ntpkeai. 

SciwB,  — A  Street.  Purse  l/ing  on  ground. 
Buttr  Edward  Hart. 
Edward.  (,So1ki.)  How  cold  it  Is  — ugh! 
How  cold !  and  I  haven't  a  cent  to  buy  co«1  or 
wood  with  either.  I  am  lure  I  don't  aee  how 
Finnic  and  1  are  to  get  through  the  tong  win- 
ter. U'b  only  December  now;  and  three  or 
four  cold,  drearj,  desolate  itionths  must  psM 
before  we  can  hope  for  anything  iike  moderate 
weather  again.  Dear  me,  dear  met  how  I 
wiih  I  could  get  money  in  tome  way  or  other! 
Now,  if  I  could  only  find  some  lort  o{  employ- 
ment rd  be  willing  to  work ;  but  that  i»  out 
of  the  question.  I've  tried,  and  tried,  and 
tried;  but  it's  all  in  vnin.  No  one  wants  me, 
and  no  one  cares  for  or  believei  a  word  of  my 
Mory.  I  am  too  shabby  to  be  respectable, 
they  think;  they  have  all  provided  for  them- 
•eives,  and  they  don't  care  whether  Fannie 
■nd  Iliveordie!  It's  ^a^d,  hard,  very  hard  I 
but—  {Sees  tie  ^unt.)  Why,  what  is  this? 
(puts  it  up.)  A  purse,  as  I  am  alive  I  How 
fortunate!  How  lucky  I  was  to' see  it!  Surely 
kind  Pro*idenc«  watches  over  us.  How  much 
it  there  in  it?  Whewl  A  tremend—  Hal 
there  comet  some  one  I  I'll  hide  it!  HI  ~ 
Noi  there's  no  one.  It  was  but  the  wind. 
Dear  me,  how  frightened  I  am!  My  nerves 
are  all  of  a  tremble.  I  quake  and  start  at 
every  noise.  ■  My  head  swims.  Let  me  have 
■Dother  look.  What  ■  great  roll  of  bills! 
m  count  them.  Fannie,  dear  Fannie,  you 
«re  saved.  Ah  t  one.  two,  three,  four,  five, 
til,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven!  Dear, 
dearl  this  is  getting  exciting!  Twelve,  thir- 
teen —  O,  my!  Fourteen,  fiAeen,  —  fifteen 
hundred  dollars!  What  fortune!  I'll  never 
want  again.  Fannie  will  be  a  gr.ind  lady  yet! 
Fideen  hundred  dotlnrsl  It  is  almost  too 
good  to  believe.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars! 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  I    Fifteen  hun—    But 


have  I  a  right  to  keep  it  ?  Is  it  mine?  Ought 
I  not  to  hunt  out  the  real  owner  and  return 
him  the  money?  Pshaw!  what  nonsensel 
Of  course  I  ought  not.  No  doubt  the  Lord 
threw  this  right  in  my  way  to  help  me  in  my 
trouble.  Yes,  of  course  thafs  it.  Ah,  her«  it 
some  one,  in  good  earnest !  Where  can  I  hide 
the  money  ?  Dear  me,  I  hope  he  won't  notice 
me,  I  am  so  confused ! 

Enttr}awi»  Hart. 
Jokn.  (Aside.)  O,  dear!  O,  dear!  What 
shall  I  do?  I  am  afraid  I  shan't  be  able  to 
find  it  at  alL  I  have  been  to  so  many  place* 
this  morning,  that  I  really  can't  remember 
them  all ;  and  nobody  I  have  spoken  with  has 
seenit.  O.  dear!  o',dear!  What  shall  Idol 
Ah,  here  is  some  one;  he  may  have  seen  it. 
My  good  man,  have  you  teen  anything  like  » 
purse  lying  anywhere  in  the  street?  I  have 
lost  mine;  and  —  and —  No;  I  see  yoB 
haven't,  from  your  face.      1  — 

Edii-ard.  (Aiide.)  What  shall  I  say  ?  If  I 
give  it  up,  I  must  lose  all !  If  I  keep  it,  Fan- 
nie Rud  I  need  never  want.  O,  what  shall  I 
say?  What  shall  I  dof  —  {Aloud.)  N-no, 
sir;  I  —  I  —  h«-ave  net  seen  your  purse.— 
(Aridt.)  O,  why  did  J  not  tell  the  truth?  I 
wish  —  But  it  is  too  late  now!  too  late  I  — 
—  {Aloud.)  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  I  asntre 
you,  sir;  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Join.    Then  I  am  lost,   lost!     It  was  my 

iminga  on  my  last  voyage;  earnings  I  have 

ived,  and  saved  by  every  meant.    Everycent 

could  get  I  added  to  my  little  store;  and  It 

ns  with  joy  that  I  watched  the  sum  slowly 

ig  day  by  day,   in  hope  that  some* 

~       no,  nol   it's  all  gone  now  —  al> 

gone!    Poor  Fannie!    Poor  Fannie! 

EdTvard.     {Afide.)     I  can   no  longer  con- 

7i\xe  my  deceit.     I  must  tell  him,  let  the  con- 

quences  be  what  they  may.  —  O,  sir,  forgivo 

e ;  I  have  deceived  you !     I  have  told  you  « 

falsehood!     I  did  find  the  moneyi  and  God 

forgive  me  for  not   resisting  the  temptation 

I  intended  to  keep  it.     I  am  a  poor 

,  it  was  a  great  temptation;  bat  God 

be  praised,  I  have  at  last  conquered  I    Hefe  !• 
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jrour  purse  —  take  it  I  I  hare  wronged  jou! 
Will  you  not  forgive  me? 

yoJkm,  What  do  I  hear?  Mj  money?  Thank 
God!  Thank  God!  Forgive  you?  Sir,  jrou 
are  a  noble  man !  Forgive  you  ?  Ay,  heart- 
ily do  I.  It  was  indeed  a  great  temptation, 
but  you  have  resisted  it ;  and  —  But  will 
you  not  let  me  know  your  name? 

Bdward,  Do  not  ask  me,  I  beseech  you. 

yoku.  Surely  you  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  Come,  my  friend,  tell  me,  that 
I  may  remember  the  name  of  an  honest  man. 

Edward.  Edward  Hart  is  my  name* 

yoku.  Edward  Hart!  Surely  my  ears  de- 
ceive me!  Edward  Hart!  Why,  then  you 
are  my  Fannie*s  husband  —  my  nephew! 

Edward.  Is  it,  indeed,  so?  Then  once 
again  I  thank  God  for  this  temptation  re* 
sisted;  and  I  shall  ever  have  faith  in  the 
adage,  none  the  less  true  because  old.  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy.  {Exeunt. 


TWO  BBATE  BOTS. 

[an  ruxx-VAQB  iiximnunoir.] 

IN  my  home  in  Hungary  the  country  is  very 
mountainous,  and  near  my  house  the  in- 
habitants are  very  poor.  In  a  village  near 
there  lived  a  poor  widow.  She  was  y^ry  ill, 
and  in  want  of  firewood ;  so  she  sent  her  two 
children  out  into  the  forest  with  a  barrow. 
One  of  these  boys  was  twelve,  the  other  eight 
years  old.  It  was  winter,  and  the  ground  was 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  As  they  were  on 
the  way  with  their  barrow,  they  came  to  a 
church* 

'^Janko,**  said  the  younger,  '*I  feel  very 
strange.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  some  misfor- 
tune would  happen  to  us  to-day.  Let  us 
go  into  this  church  before  we  proceed  any 
further.** 

His  brother  said,  "  I  am  quite  willing." 

So  they  left  their  barrow  at  the  church  door, 
went  in,  knelt  down,  and  prayed. 

Then  they  went  on  farther,  feeling  cheerful 
and  of  good  courage,  although  they  often  fell 
down  in  the  snow.  They  found  plenty  of  dry 
wood,  and  while  they  were  busy  gathering 
it  up  and  binding  it  fast  upon  the  barrow, 
they  saw  two  wolves  in  the  distance  running 
straight  towards  them.  What  could  the  poor 
children  do  now?  To  run  away  from  the 
wolves  was  impossible.  There  was  not  a  tree 
near  into  which  they  could  climb,  for  round 
about  them  ther»  was  only  low  brushwood. 
Even  if  there  had  been  a  tree  ever  so  high,  it 
would  not  have  helped  them,  for  the  wolves 


would  have  kept  watch  below,  aad  the  bojrs 
must  have  starved  to  death.  What  did  they 
do,  then,  in  their  distress?  The  elder,  a  brave, 
determined  boy,  made  the  little  one  lie  down 
on  the  ground ;  then  he  covered  him  with  the 
barrow,  threw  as  much  wood  as  he  could  upon 
it,  and  called  to  him,  ^^Do  not  move;  I  am 
not  afraid." 

"  Ah,  Janko,"  said  the  younger  one,  cry- 
ing, '*  if  we  should  perish  our  mother  will  die 
of  grief.- 

The  little  fellow  remained  under  the  barrow 
and  the  dry  wood ;  the  elder  stood  up  before 
him  holding  his  aze*  When  one  wolf,  which 
had  outrun  the  other,  came  up,  he  dealt  him 
such  a  blow  on  the  neck  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground  dead.  At  this  moment  the  other  wolf  < 
seized  the  brave  boy  by  the  arm,  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  In  terrible  pain  and  fear  he 
seized  the  monster  with  both  hands  by  the 
throat  and  held  his  open  jaws  away  from  him, 
without  screaming,  however,  for  he  did  not 
wish  his  brother  to  come  out  and  show  himself 
to  the  wolf,  and  so  risk  his  life.  But  a  terrible 
fear  came  over  the  younger  boy  in  his  hiding- 
place.  He  threw  off  the  barrow  and  the  wood, 
seized  the  axe  which  had  fallen  on  the  ground, 
and  struck  the  wolf  on  his  back  several  times 
with  all  his  might.  The  beast  now  turned 
upon  his  new  enemy,  whom  he  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  torn  to  pieces,  had  not  the 
other  boy  sprung  up,  quick  as  lightning,  and 
struck  the  wolf  in  the  head  with  his  axe,  so 
that  he  at  once  fell  down  dead.  Thus  the  two 
boys,  by  God's  help,  overcame  two  ravenous 
beasts,  without  receiving  themselves  any  dan- 
gerous wounds. 

They  now  gazed  at  each  other  with  amaze- 
ment ;  they  then  looked  at  the  beasts,  which, 
with  open  jaws,  lay  dead  upon  their  backs, 
and  were  astonished  at  their  strong  teeth  and 
huge  mouths.  Then  they  knelt  down  and 
thanked  God  for  their  wonderful  preservation, 
and  then  returned  home  rejoicing,  with  the 
wood  and  the  carcasses  of  the  wolves  upon 
their  barrow. 


WE^do  not  believe  that  '*  stolen  fruit 

is  the  sweetest; "  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  stolen  knives  are  the  sharpest,  for  the 
more  we  steei  them  the  better  they  cut. 

Every  child  has  follies  enough  with- 
out being  over-curious  about  the  affairs  of 
others. 

MoMTAiONB  says,  **  He  who  has  not  a 

good  memory  should  never  take  upon  him  the 
trade  of  lying." 
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WriUa  tor  Olinr  Optic'i  Mi^nae. 

THE  BTUDEBT'S  FR&TEB. 

BY  JUtTHUR  W.    AUSTIN. 
t. 

I  SPIRIT  of  Knowledge,  invoke  thee  I 
•      O,  come  thou,  and  never  depart; 
I  would  I  could  bind  thee  and  joke  thee 

With  fetters  of  love  to  mjr  heart; 
Thou  grcatnt  in  aong  and  in  atory. 

Draw  near  me,  and  be  thou  my  frieud. 
And  let  the  hright  star  of  thj  glory 
lllumiite  mf  path  to  the  end. 

Though  I  be  but  the  lowliest  ofmorleU, 

I  make  my  petition  to  thee ; 
From   thy  realm,  through  ita  bright  golden 

Descend  thou  and  come  unto  me; 
I  have  drank  from  the  light-giving  fountain. 

Flowing  downward  from  region*  divine; 
Strengthened  thus,  I  will  climb  Life'*  steep 
mountain. 

And  kneel  at  thy  loftiest  shrine. 

All  things  that  were  dark  and  mysterious 

By  thee  ate  made  clear  as  the  day ; 
By  thee  all  things  holy  and  serious 

Are  lit  a*  with  Heaven's  own  ray ; 
E'en  the  records  of  ages  departed 

Without  thee  would  be  all  unknown, 
And  the  deeds  of  the  great  and  true-hearted 

We  know  but  by  thy  aid  alone. 

All  the  wanders  of  earth  and  of  ocean 

Thou  only  hast  power  to  reveal ; 
And  a  calm  yet  exultant  emotion 

O'er  my  spirit  will  oftentimes  steal, 
As  I  raise  my  voice  to  thee  in  pleading,  — 

A*  I  see  thy  bright  radiance  shine,  — 
As  I  follow  thee  where  thou  art  leading, 

O,  Spirit  of  Knowledge  divlnel 


There  U  joy,  there  Is  aweet  laattng  pleunic. 
In  loving  and  worshipping  thee; 


Had  1  all  of  the  earth's  greatest  treasure. 
Still  thou  wouldst  be  more  unto  me; 

For  all  other  things  do  but  perish, 
And  nought  of  the  earth  is  secure; 

But  thy  fadeless  glories  I  cherish, 
Because  they  forever  endure. 

O,  Spirit,  my  guide  and  reliance, 

With  thee  I  would  dwell  to  the  last; 
Thou  only  canst  put  to  defiance 

The  strength  of  the  storm  and  the  blast; 
Thou  only  the  world's  voice  of  scorning 

Canst  banish  away  from  my  sight. 
As  the  first  golden  ray  of  the  morning 

Disperses  the  shadows  of  nighL 


Let  the  hope  of  thy  presence  be  o'er  me, 

To  cheer  me  by  night  and  by  day ; 
And  thy  guidance  go  ever  before  me 

Up  the  rugged  and  difficult  way; 
In  tny  thought  there  are  none  held  above 
thee,— 

So  aid  thou  my  every  endeavor. 
And  I,  mighty  Spirit,  will  love  thee, 

And  worship  thee  now  and  forever. 


THE  DE8TBU0TI0N  OF  FOIIFEII. 

I  and  horror*  1    Not  a 

Of  air  was  felt ;  the  thick,  hot  attnoaphere 
Came  on  their  parching  lips,  as  from  the  mouth 
Of  opening  furnace  —  darkness,  like  a  pall 
Of  deepest  shade,  hung  o'er :  no  heaven,  no 

earth. 
No  faintest  outline  of  the  temple's  form 
Against  the  sky;  th'  uplifted  hand  was  view- 
less; 
Scarce  could  the  clogged  and  heavy  air  trans- 


Pierce  through  the  gloom;  and  he  who  by  Ita 

red 
And  dusky  light  then  wandered  through  the 

streeU,<4 
Lonely  and  sad,  saw  not  the  earth  he  preised. 
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A  coRjutSPOiiiMNT  in  Princeton,  Illinois, 
send*  ut  ft  notice  clipped  from  the  Burtau 
Ceunly  Republican,  and  ftiki  us  to  "  answer  " 
It.     We  in»ert  the  paragraph  in  full  i  — 

"  In  the  iMt  Republican  appeared  a  com- 
mendatory notice  of  one  of  'Oliver  Optic's" 
books.  FrobabI/  no  series  of  books  published 
*re  more  untrue  to  fad,  or  more  improbable 
knd  absurd  in  many  of  their  characters ;  and 
while  they  contain  nothing  positively  vicious, 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  any  boy  get  such 
notions  of  himself,  or  of  real  life,  a«  are  to  be 
found  in  these  books.  In  '  Plane  and  Plank,' 
(i.)  for  example,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  reared  in 
a  cabin  up  the  Missouri,  is  represented  as 
teaching  a  regular  army  officer  how  to  handle 
ft  cannon  (a.),  and  a  party  of  soldiers  how  to 
move  a  piano,  besides  doing  at  first  trial  (3.) 
a  man's  work  with  carpenter's  toots,  and  get- 
ting ft  man's  wages  (4.)  His  boy  heroes  are 
all  precocious,  generally  aaucy  and  self-con- 
ceited, and  generally  just  such  boys  as  no  one 
ever  sees  in  real  life." 

Our  correspondent  Informs  us  that  this 
''  notice  "  is  from  the  "  Educational  Depart- 
ment" of  the  paper,  which  ia  conducted  by 
the  Princtpal  of  the  High  School  in  that  place. 
If  the  conductor  has  no  more  talent  for  teach- 
ing than  he  has  for  telling  the  truth,  we  pity 
the  boys  and  girl*  who  are  under  his  infiuence 
and  instruction,  for  the  paragraph  contains  not 
less  than  four  falsehoods  i  and  as  the  writer 
aypear*  to  have  read  "  Planr  and  Plaisk," 
.  and  its  predecessor  in  the  series,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  they  are  deliberate  and  inten- 
tional falsehoods,  (i.)  Thert  is  no  such  thing 
in  "  Plane  and  Plamk."  It  i*  in  "  Field 
AMD  FOKKST  "  that  the  piano  is  moved,  and  the 
^nnon  fired.  (1.)  Phil  is  ao/  "represented 
aa  teaching  a  regular  army  officer  how  to 
handle  a  cannon."  The  two  soldiers  —  not 
officers  —  are  on  a  raft,  from  which  they  fire 
the  piece.    Phil  ia  not  even  on  the  raft  witb 


them,  and  does  not  give  them  s  word  of  in- 
struction in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  gun. 
The  text  says,  "  Morgan  intended  to  use  the 
gun."  "  It  was  ft  long  time  before  the  soU 
diers  had  the  gun  in  condition  for  use."  Phil 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  (3.)  It 
is  not  said  that  Phil  doea,  "at  first  trial,  a 
man's  work  with  carpenter's  tools."  On  the 
contrary,  it  does  say,  "  I%il  know*  something 
about  the  business  now."  "I  told  him  (the 
master  carpenter)  what  I  could  doi  that  I 
could  handle  a  saw,  axe,  hammer,  and  auger; 
that  I  had  built  a  bateau,  made  boxes,  and 
done  similar  work."  It  strikes  us  it  could  not 
have  been  his  "  first  trial."  (4-)  Phil  did  not 
receive  a  man's  wages.  The  book  tays,  '■  He 
{the  master  carpenter)  seemed  to  be  very 
sceptical,  but  finally  agreed  to  gire  me  three 
dollars  a  week,  which  he  thought  would  board 
and  clothe  me,  if,  upon  trial,  I  proved  to  be 
worth  that."  At  no  time  in  his  career  as  a 
carpenter  is  it  said  that  he  receives  a  mftn'a 
wages.  There  are  other  falsehoods  in  ttie 
paragraph,  aa  in  regard  to  the  age  of  Phil; 
and  after  the  success  of  the  writer  in  misstat- 
ing facts,  neither  his  judgment  nnr  his  love 
of  truth  can  be  trusted  in  the  general  state- 
menti  at  the  dose.  Every  one  has  a  right  to 
his  own  opinon  in  regard  to  these  books;  but 
no  one,  not  even  a  High  School  Master,  baa 
a  right  to  tell  falsehoods. 

A  yotmo  gentleman  In  Chicago  is  ambitioiu 
to  be  an  author,  and  asks  us  to  "  except  story." 
We  can  only  "except"  a  single  paragraph, 
though  we  fear  the  "  Principal  of  the  High 
School "  will  be  after  him  if  he  throw*  such 
big  snowballs. 

"  When  The  enemy  had  advanced  within  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  of  ua,  I  then  gave  the  Order  to 
charge,  my  men  grasped  a  huge  snow-ball 
about  the  siie  of  a  Bushel  basket  and  hurled 
it  at  the  enemy's  head,  and  then  mid  the  con- 
fusion cbargtd  at  the  foe,  although  noarljr 
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double  our  number  the  enemy  was  in  no  con- 
dision  to  give  batllei  and  alter  a  short  struggle 
surrender.** 

But  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  **We8t 
Sidders"  were  good  fellows,  and  that  the 
combatants  were  on  excellent  terms  with  each 
other.  We  advise  our  young  friend  to  post- 
pone his  attempts  at  authorship  for  a  few 
years. 

"  I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the  article 
on  printing  in  the  March  number,**  writes  H. ; 
'*  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  case  you  men- 
tioned will  go  ahead  of  that  of  my  brother, 
who  in  one  year  bought  two  presses  and  a 
large  stock  of  type,  learned  to  print,  and  paid 
for  everything  out  of  his  profits,  having  sixty 
dollars  left  at  the  end  of  the  year.  All  this 
was  done  at  odd  hours.  He  wishes  to  buy  a 
Duodecimo  Novelty  Press,  second-hand;  and 
if  any  of  our  boys  have  one  for  sale,  he  would 
like  to  hear  from  him.  Address  J.,  Box  2432, 
Boston,  Mass.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  me 
that  he  has  done  well,  I  shall  think  that  you 
have  gone  back  on  yourself.*'  But  we  do 
agree  with  him.  We  are  continually  reproved 
for  making  boys  too  smart,  and  we  like  to 
hear  all  that  can  be  truly  said  on  our  side. 
Willie  Badger,  the  young  engineer  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  now 
receives  sixty  dollars  a  month  for  his  services, 
and  regularly  pays  it  ovar  to  his  father  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  Of  course 
he  has  no  moral  or  constitutional  right  to  be 
so  smart,  for  he  upsets  all  the  theories  of  the 
**  old  fogies.** 

Wb  are  sometimes  just  a  little  amused  at 
the  way  some  of  our  boys  have  of  '*  putting 
things.**  Without  compunction  they  reverse 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  compel  the 
king  to  bow  down  to  the  peasant.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  poor  author  was  content  to 
seek  a  publisher,  but  our  boys  oblige  the  pub- 
lisher to  seek  the  author.  We  have  seen  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  writers,  timidly  come 
into  the  presence  of  our  majestic  publishers, 
and  almost  beg  for  the  honor  and  the  profit 
of  being  printed.  Not  much  less  than  half  a 
cord  of  manuscripts  are  always  on  hand,  their 
owners  tremblingly  waiting  for  a  decision.  In 
contrast  with  this  state  of  things,  we  insert  in 
full  a  letter  which  has  come  into  our  hands :  — 

'*  Dear  Sir  :  Please  notify  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  Magazine  that  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  amateur  editors  with  original 
sketches  at  all  prices  ranging  from  twenty- five 
cgMts  to  twenty-five  dollars.    Editors  seeking 


to  obtain  my  services  should  send,  post-paid, 
envelope  and  copy  of  their  paper  to  Thomas 
H.  Kerr,  care  Parrott  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  U.  S." 

The  writer's  penmanship  is  easy,  graceful, 
and  elegant,  and  we  doubt  not  his  ability  to 
do  all  he  is  ** prepared"  to  do,  though  we 
mildly  suggest  that  he  has  something  on  the 
side  of  his  face.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  amateur  editors  and  publishers 
will  bite  at  this  tempting  bait,  and  we  bespeak 
a  twenty-five  cent  sketch  of  the  result  We 
wish  to  add  that  we  do  not  intend,  as  a  rule, 
to  publish  such  notices  except  among  the  ad« 
vertisements,  at  usual  rates* 

Matthew  K.  writes  that  he  is  poor,  and 
can't  get  an  education,  and  therefore  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  on  the  stage,  as  he 
has  some  taste  for  it !  He  may  make  a  good 
driver  on  a  stage  or  omnibus,  though  the 
conclusion  he  has  reached  indicates  that  he  is 
good  for  nothing.  We  should  advise  no  one 
to  go  on  the  stage,  even  if  he  had  a  taste  for 
it ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
an  actor  without  education.  How  can  an 
ignoramus  understand  and  appreciate  Shake- 
speare, Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  and  other  wri- 
ters of  plays?  It  is  impossible  without  a  re- 
fined taste  and  a  cultivated  mind.  Matthew 
is  not  fit  to  go  on  the  stage.  We  have  no 
patience  at  all  with  these  spouters  who  persist 
in  thinking  that  they  have  a  gift  for  one  of 
the  most  difficult  vocations  in  the  whole  round 
of  human  art.  We  advise  them  all  to  go  to 
work  on  something  within  their  capacity. 

Wx  do  not  object  to  Tivoli's  criticism  on 
the  "point  of  grammar;"  on  the  contrary, 
we  like  it  When  the  nominative  is  a  sum  of 
money,  we  always  put  the  verb  in  the  singu- 
lar. Our  veteran  proof-reader,  who  has  the 
authority  of  half  a  century  of  patient  study 
and  practical  experience,  now  never  queries 
such  a  form  of  expression.  He  informed  us 
several  years  ago  that  a  certain  distinguished 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  he 
preferred  to  consider  the  word  sum  under- 
stood, to  using  the  other  obviously  improper 
form*  "There  are  twenty  dollars  in  the 
purse,"  implies  that  there  are  twenty  coins 
or  one-dollar  bills  in  the  purse.  "There  is 
twenty  dollars  in  the  purse,"  implies  that  it 
contains  this  sum  of  money.  "There  are 
seventy-five  cents  in  the  drawer,*'  means  to 
many  coins.  "  There  is  seventy-five  oents  in 
the  drawer,"  means  a  sum  of  money,  no  nat* 
ter  in  what  form. 
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Ahswtrs.  ' 
45-  Niagarm  Fall*.   46.  Grande.  47.  (Stand) 
(point)  (imall  p)  (two)  (a  little  i)  (noun) 
(dot)  —  S  mall  F 

T    w    O 

A  little  I 


N  I 


N 


48.  Broadtide.  49.  i.  Rochester,  a.  Orinoco. 
3.  Burgundy  —  Rob  Roy.  50.  (Tea)  (eje)  S 
C  (ell)  (ear)  TH  (LXXX  -■  So  —  a  t)  (birds) 
WERE  (awl)  WAYS  (a  bell)  (two)  (hole) 
(SOO  =  D)  (sermon  —  discourie)  (80  =  at) 
(so  =  L)  (east  in  F)  (A)  (B)  (50  =  L)  E  — 
"  Til  dear  that  bird*  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourae,  at  least  in  fable." 
51.  I.  Bank,  (k)Rab.  2.  Bard,  drab-  3.  Don, 
nod.  4.  Knar,  rank.  $■  Able,  Elba.  6,  Ten, 
net  7.  Live,  evil.  8.  Wed,  dew.  9.  Nut,  tun. 
10.  Mirim,  Minm.  11.  War,  raw.  i3.  Gag, 
gag.  13.  Pooh  I  hoop.  14.  Time,  emit.  15. 
Peep,  peep.  16.  Pop,  pop.  17.  Now,  won. 
18.  Pool,loop.  s»- (D'=)(E)  (tea)  (ioo~C) 
U  (re's)  (M  o'er  THAN)  T  (he)  (dock)  (to  = 
two  R'«)  —  Diet  curea  more  than  the  docton. 
53.  Honey,  one,  on,  O.  54.  (G)  (race  in  wo- 
men) (eye)  St  he  (wa)  (.ea)  (re)  T  (chain) 
(THE't)  (pea)  (ell)  (tea)  (hat)  (last)  S  (four) 
(Eve)  R  —  Grace  in  women  [i  the  aecret 
chain,  the  spell  that  laatt  forever.  55.  Hon- 
eO.  56.1.  Beat  a.  Overdo.  3.  Spin— Bos- 
Ton.  57.  S  (peach)  (eyes)  (silver)  (silence) 
(eye*)  (gold)  —  Speech  is  aiiver,  silence  is 
gold.  58.  The  Gulf  Stream  widens  as  it  pro* 
ceedi  north.  59.  Auguita.  60.  (Little  t  on 
N  H)  —  Littleton,  N.  H.  61.  (THE  in  D's) 
—  The  Indies.  61.  Gentlemen.  63.  (Thb 
little  made)  O  (fox)  (bow)  —  The  Little  Maid 
Of  Oabow.  64.  I.  To(n)e.  a.  B(e)at  3. 
Ca(n)t  4.  Ch(a)in.  5.  FafB)t  6;.  i.  S 
(aw  on  Y)  —  Saxony,  a.  (D,  Voo  —  D's) 
(looo  — M  OinE)  (eye)  OA  — Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  66.  Ungava.  67.  (B  in  G)  (Inn)  (on 
T  he)  (RH  in  E)  —  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 
68.  Fiielock. 


Enioma. 

7a  It  is  composed  of  16  letters.  The  11,  3, 
S,  6,  to,  4,  15,  16  are  backwoodsmen.  The  7, 
14,  ta,  1  is  a  mas*.  The  3,  ii,  9,  5,  13  is  a 
dance.  The  whole  is  what  all  subscribera  to 
'■  Our  Boy*  and  Girl*  "  take  delight  in. 

NtiM  B.  Skull. 

71.  Florai.  RiBua.  — Naub  the  Flowsm. 
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SqtjARB  Words. 
73.  I.  To  fu«e.      1.  A  row.      3.  A  kind  of 
beiTj.      4.  A  town  in  England.      5.  Plainly 
explained.  Loouax. 


Rebus. 


ps^^nE 


TKANSPOSlTIOMa. 

'  74.  I.  Transpose  to  bring  together,  and  have 
lo  tepinte.  1.  To  govern,  and  have  to  en< 
lice.  3.  A  matron,  and  have  a  kind  of  liquor. 
4.  To  intend,  and  have  part  of  a  horse.  5.  To 
futen,  and  have  a  stain.  Rob  Roy. 


IS- 


FoKTiCAi.  Rkbus. 


Charadb. 
76.  Mj  first  is  part  of  the  globe;  my  second 
we  could  not  do  without;  and  my  whole  in- 
habits my  first.  COLUMBIA. 


RxBUG. 


BI^RU  1 


MT-mnr 

Diagonals. 
The  diagonals  are  planets :  — 
78.  I-  A  plant.    I.  Pennies.    3.  To  hftve  it 
a  yoixr  head.    4.  Saw.  H.  D, 


Musical  Rebuses. 


Charade. 
Mj  second  and  mj  whole  ( 


Gbooiupuical  Rxbosw. 

83. 
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LETTERS  Bhould  be  directed  to  "  Editor 
OF  Oliver  Optic's  Maoazini,  care  op 
Lbb  Sc  Shbpars,  149  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mhib." 

Money  lbttbrs  should  be  addreued  to  Lkb 
&  Shepard,  149  WftKbington  Street,  Boiton. 


*  pile  of  letter*,  ctuffed  full  of 
enigmas,  rebusei,  and  similar  matter,  again 
appalls  u«,  and  makes  us  trembie  as  we  think 
of  trying  to  do  justice  to  all  Our  Bojs  and 
Girls.  We  shall  endeavor,  as  usual,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  them. — Ghost  is  rather  shadowy  on 
rebuses,  and  asks,  "If  twenty-two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  make  a  ton  of  coal,  what 
will  a  ton  of  wood  make?"  He  answers,  "A 
heap  of  ashes,"  and  asks,  "  How  is  that  for 
high?"  We  don't  know.  —  We  are  satisfied 
with  F.  P.  S.'s  eiplanation,  and  with  his  first 
rebus.  —  Hercules's  rebus  is  very  good  for  a 
first  trial,  but  our  head  woiiers  would  read  it 
as  readily  as  print. 

We  believe  that  No.  37  can  still  be  had  —  ten 
cents.  —  J.  B.  O.  want*  to  know  why  the  editor 
of  this  Magazine  is  like  a  basket  of  turnips, 
and  thinks  it  is  because  neither  can  be  beat 
(beet).  That  beats  all.  —  S.  H.  F.,  Jr.'s  third 
rebus  goes  into  the  accepted  diawer;  we  can't 
say  when  it  will  come  out— J.  C.  S.'s  cross- 
word is  on  a  forbidden  topic;  the  rest  is  fair. 
—  If  Friti  has  rend  the  Letter  Bag  so  far,  he 
will  understand  why  we  cannot  take  his  enig- 
ma.—Frank  W.  T.  had  better  send  the  sub- 
scriber's name  only;  Victoria  Alexandrin a  is 
the  queen*s  name.  —  Both  of  Grizzly  Jake's 
rebuses  have  beca  used.  —  Will  C.  D.  give  us 
the  state  f 

Wide  Awake  does  notbelte  hts  name,  for  he 
has  procured  eight  subscribers  this  year,  and 
the  snake  shall  crawl,  into  our  columns.  —  Bob 
Becker  must  not  think  that  m-eggs  could  be 
read  "  makes."  —  We  will  ask  Miss  Humphrey 
to  look  at  Horatio's  phrases,  and  see  what  can 
be  made  of  them.  —  W.  P.'s  words  are  "  fixed  " 


well  enough  j  but  we  are  overstocked,  and  they 
are  only  fair.  —  William  P.  Brown  is  a  dealer 
In  stamps,  and  publishes  a  tittle  journal  on 
that  subject.  Box  4614,  New  York  City.  He 
sends  us  a  stamp  of  the  new  French  Republic. 

—  Pedler  sends  nothing  that  we  can  use  in  the 
letter  before  us,  and  we  don't  believe  in  Harry 
Barber's  nautical  rebus. — Leontdas  ia  rather 
commonplace  for  so  big  a  hero- 
Young  America  draws  very  well,  but  geo- 

graphicals  should  not  be  eked  out  with  letters. 

—  Star  does  not  shine  quite  bright  enough 
this  time.  —  Active  asks  if  we  couldn't  pub- 
lish the  Magazine  weekly,  and  have  it  the 
same  size  as  now.  Yce  ;  with  twenty  thou- 
sand subscribers,  at  ten  dollars  each.  We  take 
his  passions  acrostic,  but  we  think  no  one  can 
solve  it. — John  Shiland  is  welcome,  but  his 
rebuses  are  not;  they  have  been  used. — 
P.  R.  Ice's  enigma  shall  take  iti  chance  with 
the  accepted  matter.  London  is  doubtlesathe 
largest  city  in  the  world,  though  there  are  no 
accurate  statistics  of  the  cities  of  China.  — 
T.  Rix's  geographicals  are  old  acquaintances. 

—  Wtt  don't  see  the  point  of  Mat's  tranapoai- 

Curly  Cue's  biographicals  ai«  a  little  faulty. 

—  Benton's  enigma  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. —  Indian's  matter  is  fair  for  a 
beginner;  rebns,  old.  —  We  can  only  give  the 
answer  of  E.  K.'s  enigma:  "Solimen  was 
wise."  —  Those  are  rather  indefinite  sinocr* 
in  Sensenderfer**  rebus.  We  don't  think  wt 
are  partial  to  any;  and  we  don't  care  a  fig 
where  our  correspondent*  live.  —  The  O.  O. 
L.  A.  rebut  is  rather  personal,  and  the  two 
pages  of  foolscap  are  only  fair.  —  H.  O.  C. 
wishes  to  purchase  coini.  —  Rusticus's  Western 
Rivers  shall  be  turned  into  our  accepted  draw- 
er, where  therB  I*  already  a  flood ;  but  wfl  hope 
they  win  not  drown  out  Loquax'i  square  word, 
whidi  goes  in  with  them.  —  C  A.  B.'s  eni|^ 
mas,  in  pencil,  would  be  wuhed  outi  «nd  hia 
cab  upset. 
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In  Lex's  three  foolscap  pages  of  puzzles  we 
can  onlj  see  the  point  of  the  arrow  in  the 
last.  —  F.  L.  C.  is  rather  careless  in  his  enig- 
mas, and  there  are  blunders  in  them.  —  We 
put  JLorain  Lincoln's  double  acrostic  in  a  safe 
place.  —  Trumps  &  Co.  may  read  the  answer 
to  C.  A.  B.  —  Concerning  postage,  Civil  En- 
gineer should  read  the  second  page  of  the 
cover.  We  know  nothing  of  the  magazine  to 
which  he  alludes ;  study  geometry  and  mathe- 
matics generally;  sorry  he  did  not  get  in; 
address,  "Boston,  Mass.,"  is  enough.  —  Puz- 
zler's rebus  is  stale. 

We  welcome  Sirius  as  a  wandering  star,  re- 
taming  to  his  first  love,  and  thank  him  for 
ftU  his  kind  wishes.  —  Moss  Rose  closes  with 
''much  love  to  Optic,"  and  of  course  we  can't 
help  taking  the  floral  charade,  which  is  very 
ingenious,  and  elegantly  prepared.  —  We  have 
Massasoif  s  letter,  but  we  do  not  identify  his 
enigma.  —  Humpty  Dumpty  has  fallen  out 
with  his  name,  because  it  is  so  long  and  is  so 
foolish.  He  purposes  hereafter  to  call  himself 
Hiawatha,  but  we  believe  this  name  already 
belongs  to  a  young  New  Yorker,  who  medi- 
tates publishing  a  book.  We  shall  keep  the 
puzzle,  and  use  it  if  possible. 

Youngr  America  thinks  the  Magazine  im- 
proves every  month,  and  is  like  bread,  which 
we  cannot  live  without.  We  save  one  of  his 
geographicals.  —  Horatio's  rebus  is  accepted, 
and  his  letter  puzzle  shall  be  considered. — 
Harry  Barlei^s  first  geographical  shall  take  its 
chances  for  a  place  in  the  head  work.  —  Hope- 
ful's No.  13  is  selected.  —  We  save  Geo.  Metry's 
crjptograph.  His  question  may  be  answered 
bj  reference  to  the  advertisement;  for  special 
terms  write  to  the  publishers.  —  Avalanche's 
rebus  has  tumbled  down  upon  us  a  dozen 
times  before;  but  we  welcome  him  among 
the  head  workers. 

O.  Liver's  cross-word  is  accepted.  -^  Puer 
wants  to  know  if  any  boy  has  a  steam  engine 
to  sell,  with  steam  chest,  and  cylinder  that 
docs  not  move,  and  no  matter  how  small  it  is. 
We  saw  one  in  a  shop  window  in  Liverpool, 
•ome  years  ago,  adapted  to  a  miniature  steam- 
er.— We  don't  know  Mr.  De  Mille's  age,  but 
he  is  professor  in  a  college  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 
■^  Oats  is  quite  right  about  the  advertisement ; 
we  are  '*  down  upon  "  all  such  things,  though 
we  don't  know  what  the  articles  were.  —  We 
preserve  Vulcan's  cross-word.  —  Lorain  Lin- 
coln's sans^tdte  is  not  quite  clear,  for  more  is 
taken  away  than  is  left. 

A  story  in  verse,  by  Hannah,  intimates  that 
the  editors  know  old  head  work  from  original, 
and  advises  pnazlers  to  put  all  their  brains  into 


a  single  one,  instead  of  dividing  it  on  one 
hundred  and  one ;  which,  we  wish  to  remark,  is 
quite  proper,  though  the  poetry  is  horrible.  — 

B.  Right  is  rather  late  with  his  April  shower. 
Here  is  one  line :  **  Doun  strait  into  the 
groud/'  He  should  be  more  careful.  Up 
the  Baltic,  soon.  —  Squill's  first  rebus  is  pre- 
served ;  we  will  inquire  about  the  books.  — 
We  do  not  see  anything  in  W.  I.  Seager's  col- 
lection that  we  want. 

Wish  Corrbspondbnts.  —  H.  P.  B.,  Lock 
Box  190,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  can  easily  spare  a 
quantity  of  his  large  collection  of  minerals. — . 
Vin  Rosemon,  355  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
stamps.  —  Harry  Barler,  Box  zii,  Upper  Al- 
ton, 111.,  hunting  and  rural  sports.  —  Freeman 

C.  Griswold,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  stamps,  auto- 
graphs, and  specimens  of  amateur  papers ;  and 
for  twenty-five  cents  he  will  send  a  set  of  rare 
stamps.  —  Christopher  K.  Beebe,  368  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  with  some  boy  in  New 
York  on  yachts  and  j-achting.  —  Thomas  H. 
Kerr,  care  of  Parrot  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  specimens  of  amateur  papers.  —  The 
Two  Scribblers,  Box  5491,  New  York  City.— 
Knick  R.  Bocker,  16  Swan  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  coins. — A.  F.  Tighe,  419  Pacific 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  specimens  of  amateur 
papers.  —  C.  H.  Porter,  Box  713,  Winona, 
Minn.,  birds'  eggs.  —  F.  W.  B.,  154  Charles 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  minerals.  — J.  W.  South- 
wood,  133  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston,  Mass., 
to  sell  or  exchange  duplicate  stamps.  —  Frank 
St.  Clair,  Box  1400,  Boston,  Mass.,  duplicate 
stamps  for  sale.  —  H.  W.  Aflon,  Box  311,  East 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  birds'  eggs.  —  Walter  W. 
Concklin,  Box  a,  Englewood,  N.  J.  —  F.  Graf- 
ton, Box  345,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  —  Archaeologist, 
Lock  Box  ao,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  killing  insects 
without  pain,  and  exchange  of  birds'  eggs.  — 
N.  N.  Godfrey,  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  on  birds'  eggs. 

—  E.  B.  Crapo,  Box  471,  Concord,  N.  H.,  has 
gone  into  the  stamp  business.  —  True  Blue 
Crew,  address  Harper  Griley,  Box  15,  South 
Easton,  Pa.,  on  boats,  steam  engines,  and 
printing  presses.  —  Mons.  D.,  Box  139,  Brat- 
tleboro', Vt,  on  autographs.  —  Charley  K. 
Seaman,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  foreign  stamps 
and  specimens  of  amateur  papers.  —  E.  A. 
Lewis,  1035  North  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  away;  buys,  sells,  and  ex- 
changes stamps  now.  —  Miles  Reiman,  245 
West  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  New  York  City, 
amateur  books. and  papers.  —  David  W.  Kirk- 
patrick,  Outer  Depot,  P.  R.  R.,  Pitteburg,  Pa. 

—  Sirius,  Wampsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
astronomy.  —  W.  D.  Tuxbury,  Windsor,  Vt^, 
on  stamps. 
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OUVSB  OPTIO,  BdUor. 

8A.nOT  B0T8. 

A  DOZEN  or  fineen  ytun  ago  we  wrote  an 
article  Tor  an  educRtional  magazine,  in 
which  we  were  eo  heretical  a«  to  declare  that 
boys  have  certain  inalienable  rights  which 
men  in  general,  and  school  matters  in  partic- 
ular, are,in  duty  bound  to  respect.  We  read  a 
lecture  half  a  dozen  times  on  the  same  subject 
We  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  change  our 
views,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  we  cling  to  them 
now  with  more  energy  than  ever  before.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with,  and  no  respect  for, 
the  overbearing,  tyrannical  pedagogue  who 
seems  to  think  that  boys  were  made  to  be 
"  ground  down,"  and  to  tremble  in  his  pres- 
ence. Some,  even,  who  claim  to  be  gentle- 
men, consider  themselves  privileged  to  address 
boys  in  ungentle  and  even  insulting  language ; 
and  then,  if  the  youth  does  not  meekly  "  kiss 
the  rod,"  but  vents  his  injured  feelings  in  a 
retort,  he  is  regarded  as  a  saucy  boy.  Per- 
haps he  is  saucy,  but  the  impudence  is  on 
both  sides. 

"  Come  here,  boy  I  "  uttered  tn  harsh  tones, 
and  to  a  stranger,  is  not  exactly  the  form  of 
expression  which  begets  kindly  feeling.  Ad- 
dressed to  a  man,  it  would  be  deemed  an  in- 
sult —  "  Come  here,  Jones  I  "  A  boy  who  has 
entered  his  teens  is  entitled  to  some  consid- 
eration, and  even  to  be  treated  with  some- 
thing of  the  respect  and  deference  accorded 
to  those  of  maturer  age.  When  we  hear  a 
teacher  address  a  boy  in  this  sharp,  undigni- 
fied, and  disrespectful  manner,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  ■'  saucy 
boys  "  in  that  school.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise when  the  instructor  sets  the  example? 

We  do  not  believe  in  saucy  hoys ;  but  we 
think  there  generally  is  much  to  palliate  their 
saucinesB  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  address 
them.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  quote 
a  scene  from  "  Now  or  NKvaH,"  from  the 
chapter  "In  which  Bohby  is  a  little  too 
smart."  In  selling  books,  he  calls  upon 
Colonel  Whiting,  an  influential  and  wealthy 
gentleman  of  fifty. 

" 'Good  morning.  Colonel  Whiting.   I  hope 


you  are  well  this  beautiful  morning,'  Bobby 

"The  nabob  frowned;  his  cheek  reddened 
with  anger;  but  he  did  not  condescend  to 
make  any  reply  to  the  smart  speech. 

"  '  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  upon  yon 
this  morning  to  see  if  you  did  not  wish  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  "The  Wayfarer"  —  a  new 
book,  just  Issued  from  the  press,  which  people 
say  is  to  be  the  book  of  the  season.' 

"  My  young  readers  need  not  suppose  this 
was  an  impromptu  speech,  for  Bobby  had 
studied  upon  it  all  the  time  he  was  coming 
from  Boston  in  the  car*.  .  .  .  When  he 
had  delivered  the  speech,  he  approached  the 
indignant,  frowning  nabob,  and  with  a  low 
bow  offered  him  a  copy  of  '  The  Wayfarer,' 

"'Boy,'  said  Colonel  Whiting,  raising  hia 
arm  with  majestic  dignity,  and  pointing  to 
the  door,  — '  boy,  do  you  see  that  door?" 

■'  Bobby  looked  at  the  door,  and,  somewhat 
astonished,  replied  that  he  did  see  the  door; 
that  it  was  a  very  handsome  door;  and  he 
would  inquire  whether  it  was  black  walnutt  or 
only  painted  in  imitation  thereof. 

"'Do  you  see  that  door?' thundered  the 
nabob,  swelling  with  rage  at  the  cool  impu- 
dence of  the  boy. 

"'Certainly  I  do,  sir;  my  eyesight  is  at- 

"  '  Then  use  it.' 

"'Thank  you,  sir;  I  have  no  use  for  lb 
Probably  it  will  be  of  more  service  to  you  than 

"  ■  Will  you  clear  out,  or  shall  I  kick  yon 
out?'  gasped  the  enraged  magnate  of  B . 

"  ■  I  will  save  you  that  trouble,  sir;  I  will 
go,  sir.     I  see  we  have  both  made  a  mistake.' 

"'MisUke!  What  do  you  mean  by  that, 
you  young  puppy?  You  are  a  little  impudent, 
thieving  scoundrell* 

"  "That  Is  j-our  misUke,  sir.  Itookyonfiw 
a  gentleman,  sir;  and  that  was  my  mistake."* 

We  omit  the  apologies  for  Bobby's  smart- 
ness. He  WES  entirely  wrong  to  treat  *n 
elderly  gentleman  with  so  much  familiarity, 
in  his  studied  speech  at  the  beginning;  but 
he  was  strictly  respectful  all  the  way  through; 
and  most  people  will  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  though  the  young  pedler  wm  s«uC7, 
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there  was  much  in  the  contempt  and  overbear* 
ing  manner  of  the  coloi^  to  excuse  him.  As 
ft  rule,  we  think  boys  are  as  seldom  saucy, 
when  properly  addressed,  as  men;  and  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  that,  if  all  the  cases  of 
sauciness  could  be  investigated,  it  would  be 
found  that  ninety^nine  hundredths  of  them 
were  occasioned  by  inconsiderate  speech  on 
the  part  of  the  adult. 

We  do  not  claim  that  boys  under  sixteen  or 
eighteen  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
full-fledged  gentlemen  —  and  the  boys  do  not 
claim  it.  We  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  boy ;  but  on  the  question 
of  manners,  both  may  and  should  be  gentle- 
men. Politeness  —  not  merely  **  bowing  and 
scraping  "  —  is  the'  natural  expression  of  a 
gentle  and  kind  heart,  and  manifests  itself 
towards  all  classes,  ages,  and  conditions.  We 
dftim  for  the  boys,  what  all  instinctively  ren- 
der to  the  g^rls  of  the  same  age,  simple  polite- 
ness, kindness  in  the  use  of  speech,  and  a 
reasonable  consideration. 


Over  ths  Ocean;  or,  Sights  and  Scenes  in 
Foreign  Lands.  By  Curtis  Guild,  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin.  Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Our'  excellent  friend  Mr.  Guild  has  done 
the  public,  and  especially  those  who  intend 
to  travel  in  Europe,  a  real  service  in  the 
preparation  of  this  interesting  and  useful 
book.  The  writer  has  done  what  many  will 
not  condescend  to  do,  in  giving  us  the  minute 
details  of  his  experience  as  a  tourist.  Amer^ 
icans,  eager  to  learn  more  of  foreign  lands, 
desire  to  know  what  is  eaten  and  drank  by 
people  there,  how  they  live,  how  they  travel, 
whether  a  stage  coach  is  the  same  thing  among 
the  Alps  as  among  the  White  Mountains,  and 
whether  a  steamer  on  the  North  Sea  is  the 
same  as  one  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Mr. 
Guild  is  always  good-natured,  and  stirs  in  a 
great  deal  of  his  pleasant  humor,  which 
makes  the  work  all  the  more  agreeable.  His 
descriptions  are  never  tedious;  and  as  we 
look  over  his  pages,  we  find  ourself  going 
over  the  ground  again,  with  hardly  less  in- 
terest than  we  felt  in  the  presence  of  the 
scenes  he  so  clearly  and  pleasantly  describes. 
The  volume  is  printed  on  elegant  tinted  pa- 
per, and  is  a  marvel  of  typographical  neatness 
and  beauty. 

The  petition  that  was  "  laid  on  the 

table"  is  not  considered  good  material  for  a 
setting  hen. 


EDITOSIAL  OOSBESFONDEITOE. 

XXXIV. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS :  The  "  Dan- 
cing  Dervishes"  of  Constantinople  are 
an  interesting  institution,  whom  no  visitor 
can  afford  to  neglect;  and  when  Demetri  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  our  solemn  duty  to  see 
them,  we  did  not  rebel,  especially  as  the  con- 
vent in  which  they  held  forth  was  in  the  Rue 
de  Pera,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel. 
As  we  expected  to  visit  several  mosques  and 
other  holy  places,  Demetri  provided  two  pairs 
of  large  slippers  for  the  judge  and  ourself, 
which  could  be  put  on  over  the  boots.  The 
idea  is,  that  the  boot- taps  which  touch  the 
earth  must  not  press  the  sacred  floor  of 
mosque  or  convent.  Those  who  wear  over- 
shoes simply  take  them  off;  those  who  do  not 
must  either  enter  in  their  stocking-feet,  or  put 
on  a  pair  of  slippers  or  overshoes. 

The  porter  at  the  entrance,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  we  complied  with  the  rule,  per* 
mitted  us  to  enter.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing was  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with 
galleries  extending  entirely  around  it,  a  por^ 
tion  of  which  was  latticed  for  the  use  of 
women.  Quite  an  audience  of  spectators  was 
present,  most  of  whom  squatted  on  the  floor 
next  to  the  low  fence  which  surrounds  the 
octagon.  The  dervishes,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  on  this  occasion,  entered  in  small 
parties,  and  squatted  on  the  floor,  in  Turkish 
fashion,  on  one  side,  while  the  venerable  sheik 
or  chief  sat  upon  a  skin  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  old  man  commenced  the  exercises  by  re- 
peating some  sentences  in  a  low,  monotonous, 
jumbling  tone.  Then  a  dervish  in  the  gal- 
lery, opposite  the  sheik's  seat,  read  and  chant- 
ed to  musical  instruments  which  sounded  like 
a  banjo  and  a  fiddle.  After  the  chief  had  re- 
peated some  more  sentences,  he  headed  a  pro- 
cession of  all  the  dervishes,  who  marched 
slowly  and  solemnly  several  times  around  the 
octagon.  As  the  head  of  the  column  came  to 
the  sheik's  skin  seat,  he  bowed  low,  passed  on 
a  couple  of  paces,  turned  and  bowed  again  ir 
like  manner,  facing  and  in  concert  with  the 
second  dervish.  This  ceremony  was  contin- 
ually repeated,  two  facing  each  other  and 
bowing  in  front  of  the  skin  on  the  floor. 
When  the  head  of  the  column  returned  to 
this  place  again,  the  bowing  was  made  again, 
and  so  on  several  times. 

The  dervishes  then  threw  off  the  loose 
brown  robes  they  had  worn,  and  appeared 
in  long  white  petticoats  and  jackets.  One 
after  another  they  began  to  whirl,  taking  a 
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8tep  not  unlike  that  of  the  walts^  except  that 
the  right  foot  was  thrown  over  the  lefl  in 
turning.  The  hands  were  elevated,  with  the 
palms  outspread,  and  the  motion  was  easj 
and  graceful.  They  whirled  in  two  rows 
around  a  common  centre,  and  kept  up  the 
exercise  for  about  half  an  hour,  without  in- 
termission. All  of  them  looked  verj  solemn, 
and  the  faces  of  some  glowed  with  fervid  en- 
thusiasm. No  one  exhibited  anjr  signs  of  fa- 
tigue or  dizziness. 

After  the  performance  we  rode  out  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Sweet  Waters.  The  country  is 
verj  hilly,  and  the  roads  villanous.  The 
landscape  is  far  from  pretty  or  pleasing.  The 
Sweet  Waters  was  then  a  muddy  and  dirty 
stream,  nearly  dry,  on  which  stands  the  sul- 
tan's summer  palace,  built  of  wood.  There  is 
a  mosque  within  the  enclosure,  which  also 
contains  a  tolerably  pretty  garden,  though  it 
is  badly  neglected.  We  walked  through  the 
garden  to  the  kiosk,  where  his  majesty  takes 
tea  on  a  summer  evening,  on  the  bank  of  the 
dirty  stream,  in  which  an  artificial  waterfall 
has  been  erected.  We  can  find  a  dozen  finer 
places  on  almost  any  road  leading  out  of  Bos- 
ton or  New  York.  We  did  not  think  much  of 
Oriental  magnificence  in  this  quarter,  though 
the  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  in  which  the 
sultan  resides,  is  a  magnificent  structure. 

The  next  morning  we  took  a  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  to  see  the 
sights  in  the  streets.  Instantly  we  were  as- 
sailed by  beggars  —  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Arabs,  Egyptians,  gypsy  women,  who  hung 
on  till  we  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  hotel 
for  safety.  We  saw  them  all  over  the  city,  at 
the  doors  of  the  mosques  in  particular,  and 
we  have  been  accosted  by  not  a  few  well- 
dressed  Mohammedan  women  asking  charity. 
The  dogs  are  a  nuisance,  though  they  are 
harmless.  They  are  mostly  '*  yellow  dogs," 
rather  small  in  size,  and  throng  every  street, 
square,  courtyard;  and  even  the  Bazaar  is 
alive  with  them.  Occasionally  one  hears,  by 
day  or  by  night,  a  tremendous  yelping,  a  reg- 
ular dog  row,  caused  by  the  visit  of  some  ven- 
turesome cur  to  territoty  of  which  he  is  not  a 
denizen.  They  have  no  owners,  but  belong 
to  the  street ;  and  all  of  them  are  said  to  be 
domiciled  in  particular  localities,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  which  they  claim  and  enforce. 
One  venturing  into  the  domain  of  others  is 
sure  to  be  attacked,  and  driven  out.  They 
pick  up  their  living  about  the  streetSt  and 
sleep  in  any  dry  place  they  can  find.  In  rainy 
weather,  most  of  them  are  wholly  or  partially 
matted  with  filth  and  mud,  and  are  literally 


*'  unclean  beasts."  We  never  saw  a  Turk  kick 
or  otherwise  abuse  them.  It  is  said  that  the 
government  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  once,  but 
the  fear  of  an  insurrection  prevented  the  on- 
slaught. 

Demetri  contracted,  with  other  parties,  for 
an  interest  in  a  finnan  to  visit  the  several 
mosques,  tombs  of  the  sultans,  and  other 
places,  for  which  we  paid  twenty-five  francs 
for  two  persons.  This  money  goes  to  the  offi- 
cers who  procure  the  permission,  and  not  to 
the  government;  and,  as  our  party  consisted 
of  fifteen  persons,  paying  at  the  same  rate, 
they  made  a  very  good  job  of  it.  We  took 
our  carriage  again,  which  was  a  very  stylish 
'*  turnout,"  and,  by  following  a  circuitous 
route,  and  passing  through  streets  so  narrow 
that  the  wheels  seemed  to  touch  on  each  side, 
and  so  muddy  that  we  were  afraid  of  being 
buried  in  it,  we  reached  the  pontoon  bridge, 
and  crossed  the  Golden  Horn  to  old  Stamboul. 
Here  the  difficulty  of  navigating  with  a  car* 
riage  increased,  and  several  times  the  driver, 
who  had  evidently  never  attempted  the  route 
before,  was  obliged  to  turn  round  or  back  out 
of  impassable  ways.  But  we  finally  reached 
the  Seraglio,  where  we  went  through  various 
palaces,  mosques,  gardens,  kiosks,  and  then 
proceeded  to  St  Sophie.  On  the  way  we 
took  a  lunch  at  a  Turkish  restaurant,  and 
cofiee  at  a  cafi.  The  fonner  consisted  of 
boiled  rice  with  fried  mutton  upon  it,  and 
greasy  pancakes ;  but  our  infidel  stomach  re- 
belled, and  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  grapes, 
which  were  the  most  delicious  we  ever  ate. 
The  latter  was  served  without  cream,  in  little 
cups  not  much  bigger  than  grandmother*s 
thimble,  and  was  as  thick  as  mud. 

We  passed  through  St  Sophie,  under  the 
Sublime  Porte^  into  the  Hippodrome,  saw  the 
columns  of  Theodosius,  of  Constantine,  the 
Burnt  Pillar,  descended  to  the  great  cistern 
under  ground,  where  silk  weavers  were  at 
work,  visited  the  Mosques  of  Sultan  Sulei- 
man, and  of  Achmet,  and  finally  went  through 
the  Bazaar,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting' 
sights  of  Constantinople.  Its  central  passage- 
ways are  arched  over,  with  little  shops  on  each. 
side.  It  contains  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ave- 
nues, varying  in  width  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
Some  of  the  stalls  are  not  more  than  six  fe^ 
square,  and  all  are  crowded  with  merchan- 
dise of  every  description.  The  avenues  were 
thronged  with  people,  including  many  women. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  went  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Howling  Dervishes,  which  is  a 
very  humble,  and  even  mean  building,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Whirling  Dervishes. 
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We  ascended  to  the  gallery,  at  one  end  of  an 
oblong  hall,  and  squatted  upon  a  aheepskin. 
Half  a  dozen  dervishes  on  the  floor,  with  the 
ibeik  in  one  corner,  were  keeping  up  a  mo- 
notonous whining  chant,  occasionally  relieved 
bj  a  sudden  and  violent  grunt,  like  that  of  a 
frightened  hog,  the  performers  jerking  their 
heads  to  the  right  and  lefl  as  they  chanted. 
We  were  told  that  the  object  of  this  ceremony 
▼as  to  repeat  the  name  of  Allah  three  hun- 
dred times;  and  we  fancied  that  the  grunt  was 
a  tally-mark.  We  looked  and  listened  till  our 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  the  judge  de- 
dared  he  would  stay,  no  longer.  We  went 
down  to  the  ante-room,  where  a  party  of  Eng- 
lish people  from  the  hotel  had  just  arrived. 
The  guide  told  us  we  had  seen  nothing,  and 
we  returned.  The  dervishes,  their  number 
considerably  increased,  had  ranged  them- 
selves against  the  wall  opposite  the  gallery, 
except  three  or  four  who  were  on  sheepskins 
on  the  floor,  one  of  whom  kept  up  the  old 
chant,  making  gestures  at  those  opposite 
bim. 

Presently  those  in  the  line  against  the  wall 
begaa  to  swing  their  heads  to  the  right 
and  left,  breathing  like  a  '' down-easter "  in 
chopping  wood,  and  uttering  a  hard,  guttural 
sound,  varied  by  an  occasional  grunt  and  yell. 
This  exercise  soon  became  very  rapid  and  vio- 
lent; some  of  the  performers  were  very  pale, 
and  looked  and  acted  as  though  they  were  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  The  sight  was  intense- 
ij  disgusting,  and  was  continued  so  Long  that 
we  expected  to  see  some  of  the  dervishes  fall. 
The  loathsome  ceremony  ceased  at  last ;  and 
an  old  man  repeated  sentences  for  some  time, 
one  or  two  of  the  others  responding  with  yells. 
Near  the  close  of  the  service  the  sick  came  in, 
and  prostrated  themselves  on  their  faces  be- 
foie  the  sheik,  who  placed  his  foot  upon  their 
backs  and  necks.  We  returned  to  the  hotel, 
more  thankful  than  ever  before  that  we  lived 
in  a  Christian  land. 

On  Monday  we  went  over  to  Scutari  in  the 
Turkish  ferry-boat,  intending  to  ride  up  the 
hill,  and  to  visit  the  English  cemetery,  but  the 
violent  rain  drove  us  back.  The  next  day  we 
visited  the  old  walls  of  Constantinople,  which 
extend  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Gold- 
en Horn.  At  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers 
there  is  a  large  enclosure,  in  which  buildings 
have  been  erected  for  an  industrial  school  for 
orphan  girls.  The  children  are  Turks,  Greeks, 
Jews  and  Armenians,  who  are  employed  in 
making  fringe,  tassels,  parts  of  harness,  and 
cartridges  for  the  army.  We  passed  through 
the  various  i^iartments,  and  saw  the  girU  at 


work.  We  drove  along  the  walls,  near  groves 
of  fig  trees,  and  through  miles  of  old  burying- 
grounds,  crowded  with  turbaned  tombstones, 
till  we  reached  a  mosque  near  the  Golden 
Horn,  where  we  left  the  carriage,  to  walk  to 
the  summit  of  a  hill. 

A  portion  of  the  way  was  lined  with  grave- 
yards. Little  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  the 
resting-places  of  the  dead,  as  we  have  before 
remarked.  Roads  pass  through  them,  and  in 
several  places  we  observed  that  broken  grave- 
stones were  occasionally  used  for  pavements 
and  curbstones.  The  view  from  the  hill  was 
magnificent,  including  a  large  portion  of  the 
city,  the  entire  Golden  Horn,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Sweet  Waters ;  but  "  distance  lent 
enchantment  to  the  view."  On  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  was  a  large  collection  of  tents,  occupied 
by  those  who  had  been  made  houseless  by  the 
great  fire  in  the  spring.  By  a  long  and  tedious 
ride  we  returned  to  the  hotel.  The  weather 
was  perfect  on  this  day,  the  only  pleasant  one 
we  saw  in  the  city  of  the  sultan,  and  the  air 
was  mild  and  delicious. 

With  Demetri  we  had  visited  the  office  of 
the  Messagerie  national  steamers.  We  were 
informed  that  the  Scamandre  would  arrive  at 
Athens,  on  her  way  to  Messina,  at  five  o'clodc 
in  the  morning,  and  remain  five  hours.  Our 
guide,  who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  assured 
us  we  could  see  all  we  desired  in  that  time* 
and  we  purchased  tickets  for  Messina,  paying 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  francs  for  each, 
which  includes  the  state-room,  and  two  meals 
a  day.  We  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
starved,  as  we  had  been  on  board  of  .the  Auv 
trian  boat,  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
we  laid  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  crackers  and 
cakes,  obtained  at  a  confectionery  near  the 
hotel. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  went  on  board 
the  ship,  which  was  a  large  iron  vessel,  with 
three  masts,  and  her  first  cabin  on  deck.  The 
fat  Turkish  custom-house  officer  whom  we  had 
'*  tipped  "  on  our  arrival  went  ofi"  in  the  boat 
with  us  to  see  that  we  didn*t  smuggle  any- 
thing out  of  the  city,  and  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  warm  his  fingers  again  with  a  couple 
of  francs,  to  prevent  him  from  ransacking  our 
trunk.  The  steamer  was  surrounded  with 
boats,  caiques,  and  lighters;  but  at  four 
o'clock,  the  Scamandre  broke  away  from 
them,  and  we  commenced  our  voyage.  As 
we  passed  Seraglio  Point,  the  view  from  the 
hurricane  deck  was  beautiful,  and  we  were 
soon  passing  the  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. Oliver  Optic. 
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THE  MERRY  HEART. 


D.  F.  HODOB. 


1.  TiB     well  to  hAve     a    mer-ry hearty 


How  -  ey  -  er  ahort  oa    earth  westay ; 


lUjJiJ'nil^fi^^ 


^S 


2.  There'ibeaa-ty    in      the  mer-ry  hearty    A    mor-al   beau 


seen  by  few; 


:)i3_J  I J  J  J.  4jyg.  I ,  |j_^  f;  r.  p  n  J-^feP 


^^ 


!sir!s=r!s=Js 


?^ 


1 


¥ 


There'f  wie-dom  in       a     mer  -  ry  heart, 


What-e'er  thegmmbling  world  may  ny. 

mrx. 


It     Bhowitheheait*8  an    hon-eit  heart  That's  paid  to     er'-xy   man  his 


Grim    dis- eon-tent    may  lift   his  head. 


And  iind  in     er'  -  ry        act     a  flaw ; 


pii;ig;3- 


.L^u,  Arfr-m 


her       wisdom's  fears ; 

— K- 


r  B  f  I 


i^H^ih 


/Tk 


D.C, 


But       he   who  has      a      mer-ry  heart  E'en      dis  -  eon-tent  himself  may    thaw. 


^m 


It     makes  the  cheek  less     sor  -row  speak.  And  miJces  the  eye  weepfew-er 

m.  =:►  =1*  s^ 


AC. 


K-i!-fi-^ 


a 

The  son  may  shrond  himself  in  bkmds, 
The  raging  storm  of  wrath  begin ; 
It  finds  a  spark  to  ohecr  the  dark, 
The  meny  neart  has  light  within. 
Then  langh  away,  let  others  say 
Whatever  they  will  of  rosy  mirth ; 
Who  laughs  uie  most  may  tmlr  boast 
He's  got  the  greatest  wealth  of  earth. 
•  Lei  the  l^udaoMBlal  Sefentk  (lart  nole  In  alto  betoe  the  D.O.)  be  glT^ 
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OSmaiE  ASH  OBOSS-TEEE; 


THS  SEA   SWJLSHSS  OF   A  BATLOH. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


T  WAS  alone  with  (he  prisoners  —  nine  in 
■*■  number,  all  but  one  of  whom  lay  in  the 
berthtof  the  steerage,  bound  hnnd  and  foot. 
Waterrord,  the  most  active  and  dangerous  of 
the  party,  waE  tied  to  a  stanchion.     I  had  not 


caused  him  to  be  placed  in  thiit  uncomfort- 
able situation  becauge  he  hud  done  the  Eame 
thing  to  me,  but  bccau»e  I  dared  not  permit 
him  to  be  where  the  sentinci  could  not  see 
all  the  time  what  he  was  doing.  If  one  of 
these  slave  traders  should  get  loose,  he  coiild 
free  the  others,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
light  the  battle  over  again. 

Occationally  1  walked  nround  the  steerage 
to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  to  satrsry  myself 
that  the  mate  had  not  loosened  his  bonds- 
He  and  the  two  Spanish  passengers  were  in- 
clined to  argue  the  matter  with  me;  but  I 
thought,  as  1  had  the  best  of  the  case,  I  would 
not  meddle  with  the  subject.   I  did  not  wonder 
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that  the  passengers  were  uneasj.  As  thej 
were  bound  to  the  Slave  Coast  to  buy  negroes, 
it  followed  that  thej  were  well  supplied  with 
money,  which,  I  concluded  was  in  their  state- 
room. The  venture  must  have  looked  like  a 
poor  speculation  to  them,  while  they  were 
prisoners  in  the  steerage,  with  the  bark  headed 
to  the  north. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  new  captain  came  be- 
low to  see  me  in  regard  to  the  watches.  We 
arranged  that  Sanderson  should  take  charge 
of  the  mid-watch,  and  that  Baxter  should 
stand  guard  over  the  prisoners.  This  plan 
was  carried  into  effect  immediately.  The 
port  watch  turned  in,  and  the  starboard  took 
the  deck.  Captain  York  and  myself  slept  in 
the  cabin,  he  taking  the  captain's  state- 
room, and'  I  that  of  the  two  passengers.  I 
slept  pretty  well,  notwithstanding  the  excite- 
ment of  the  night.  At  eight  bells  in  the 
morning  we  were  called  to  relieve  the  watch 
on  deck.  Walker,  properly  armed,  took  his 
place  in  the  steerage,  with  orders  to  examine 
all  the  prisoners  at  least  every  half  hour. 

I  went  on  deck  with  York.  Although  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  highest  position  on 
board,  he  did  not  *^  put  on  any  airs."  I  was  a 
boy,  but  he  called  me  to  the  quarter-deck  for 
a  consultation  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued. 

**  When  I  went  on  deck  last  night  to  take 
my  watch,  I  didn't  expect  to  be  captain  before 
morning,"  said  he.  '*  When  we  reached  the 
coast  of  Africa  I  intended  to  protest,  and 
leave  the  bark  with  as  many  of  the  men  as 
were  willing  to  join  me." 

**  You  would  have  been  too  late,"  I  replied. 
**  That  steerage  was  fitted  up  for  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailors,  and  in  my  opinion 
more  were  to  be  obtained  somewhere.  I 
don't  think  you  would  have  found  a  chance 
to  leave  the  vessel.  These  men  were  to  be 
armed,  and  were  to  compel  the  rest  of  the 
crew  to  do  duty." 

**You  are  right,  though  I  would  rather 
have'  captured  the  vessel  after  the  negroes 
were  taken  on  board.  It  would  not  have 
looked  at  all  like  mutiny  then." 

"  I  don't  think  it  does  now.  We  have  ev- 
idence enough  that  the  bark  is  on  a  slaving 
voyage;  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find 
more  proof  when  we  have  overhauled  the 
hold,"  I  replied. 

*'  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  he 
added.     **  But  what  are  we  to  do ?  " 

"  That's  a  question  we  have  yet  to  decide. 
Do  you  know  who  owns  the  vessel  now?" 

"Those  Spaniards.    They  bought  out  the 


•Asboms'  interest  in  her.  If  the  vessel  has  to 
be  destroyed.  Captain  Farraday  is  to  be  paid 
for  his  share,  and  has  a  percentage  on  the 
profits  besides." 

'*  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
board." 

"  Probably  there  is." 

*'I  know  that  Waterford  had  about  ten 
thousand  dollars." 

''But  he  says  you  robbed  him  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars." 

"  I  took  what  was  my  own,"  I  replied,  ex- 
plaining my  relations  with  the  mate. 

**  You  have  a  right  to  your  own  property 
wherever  you  find  it,"  said  Captain  York. 

'*  There  are  two  things  on  board  that  will 
give  us  more  trouble  than  our  prisoners,"  I 
continued. 

"What  are  they?'' 

•*  The  rum  and  the  money." 

"That's  so,"  replied  the  captain,  emphat> 
ically. 

"  Sanderson  says  he  will  not  drink  another 
drop  until  this  cruise  is  up." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  will  all  drink  if  they  get 
a  chance." 

"  It  will  be  well  to  keep  them  out  of  temp- 
tation as  much  as  possible,"  I  replied.  "  Did 
you  help  stow  the  vessel  ?  " 

"Only  the  stores  and  provisions,  but  I 
know  where  the  rum  is." 

"  We  «hall  get  along  better  without  it  than 
with  it." 

"  What  dp  you  mean  ?  " 

"  In  plain  words,  the  rum  will  do  less  harm 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bark  than  it  will  down 
the  throats  of  the  men.  I  believe  in  pulling^ 
out  the  spigots  of  the  barrels." 

"  Certainly;  we  could  do  that,  if  necessary." 

"  We  had  better  do  it  before  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  If  the  men  get  drunk,  we  don't 
know  what  they  may  do." 

"No;  no  one  ever  knows  what  a  drunken 
man  will  do." 

"  What  about  the  money?  " 

" Do  the  men  know  anything  about  it?" 

"  I  think  not;  I  never  heard  them  say  any- 
thing.  But  they  will  naturally  suspect  that 
there  is  a  large  sum  on  board." 

"  I  don't  know  where  it  is." 

"  Nor  I ;  except  what  Mr.  Waterford  has  in 
his  trunk.  I  think  the  men  will  do  well 
enough,  if  we  only  keep  them  sober." 

We  spent  the  whole  of  the  morning  watch 
discussing  the  various  questions  of  interest 
that  presented  themselves.  When  the  sun 
rose,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  we  had  ev* 
idently  escaped  the  region  of  calms.    There 
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was  nothing  like  an  incident  on  board,  for  the 
lentinel  in  the  steerage  performed  his  duty  so 
faithfully  that  none  of  the  prisoners  had  a 
chance  to  strike  for  liberty.  We  did  not  see 
a  single  sail  or  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  in  the 
distance.  The  discipline  of  the  bark  was  as 
good  as  it  had  ever  been ;  and  everybody,  ex- 
cept the  occupants  of  the  steerage,  was  satisfied. 

After  the  forenoon  watch  was  called,  we  gave 
the  prisoners  their  breakfast,  the  watch  below 
attending  to  this  duty.  We  allowed  each  one 
of  the  slave  traders  to  use  his  right  hand  only, 
and  we  had  force  enough  to  overpower  them 
if  they  attempted  a  demonstration. 

"  How  long  am  I  to  be  kept  in  this  position, 
Phil?"  asked  Waterford,  evidently  very  much 
subdued  by  the  discomforts  of  his  situation. 

"  I  don't  know ;  we  can't  trust  you ;  and  we 
must  keep  you  so  that  we  shall  know  where 
to  find  you." 

"But  I  am  suffering  with  pain." 

"Do  you  think  you  suffer  any  more  than 
one  of  the  poor  negroes  would,  if  you  had 
crowded  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  into  the 
hold  and  between  decks." 

"  I'm  not  a  nigger." 

"  But  a  negro  has  the  capacity  to  suffer  as 
well  as  you.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  keep  you  where  you  are  many  weeks." 

"  Many  weeks  I  I  should  die  in  one  week. 
I  can't  sleep  a  wink  tied  to  this  stanchion," 
pleaded  he. 

"  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you  in  the 
course  of  the  day,"  I  replied. 

"lam  in  pain." 

"  So  was  I  last  night." 

"  I  have  been  here  ten  hours." 

"We  put  you  there  because  there  was  no 
other  safe  place  for  you,"  I  replied,  as  I  left 
the  steerage. 

We  had  agreed  to  call  all  hands  during  the 
forenoon,  and  decide  upon  our  future  course. 
We  were  all  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  things  on  board.  We  were  not  sure  wheth- 
er, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  we  were  mutineers, 
or  had  done  our  duty  in  capturing  the  vessel. 
I  had  seen  some  books  in  the  captain's  state- 
room ;  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation we  needed,  I  brought  them  out  into 
the  cabin.  Among  them  were  "The  Ship- 
master's Assistant,"  and  a  thin  volume  of 
'*  Naval  Laws."  In  the  former  I  found  an 
abstract  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  in  the  latter  the  laws  themselves. 
I  read  both  with  deep  interest,  and  the  result 
of  my  study  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

While  I  was  thus  engaged,  Captain  York 
called  all  hands,  and  I  hastened  on  deck  with 


the  books  in  my  hand.  The  bark  was  under 
easy  sail,  and  going  along  very  comfortably. 
The  man  at  the  wheel,  and  the  one  who  stood 
guard  over  the  prisoners,  were  all  that  were 
actually  employed.  Franklin,  the  doubtful 
man,  had  been  released  shortly  after  his  cap- 
ture, and  was  now  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  active  of  the  crew ;  though,  if  the  battle 
had  gone  the  other  way,  I  am. afraid  he  would 
have  been  just  as  zealous  and  active  on  the 
other  side.  The  principal  men  in  the  con- 
ference were  York,  Sanderson,  Baxter,  and 
Walker. 

The  command  of  the  bark  was  formally 
given  to  York,  and  all  hands  promptly  as- 
sented. The  selection  of  a  chief  mate  proved 
to  be  a  more  difficult  matter,  for  the  men 
were  about  equally  divided  in  favor  of  San- 
derson and  Baxter.  The  old  man  was  ready 
to  retire  from  the  field,  and  urged  the  men  to 
go  for  Baxter;  but  the  latter,  not  less  mag- 
nanimous, waived  his  own  claim  in  favor  of 
Sanderson. 

'*We  must  vote  on  this  question,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Ay,  ay,  vote;  we  know  how  to  do  t|iat," 
cried  Walker. 

"All  right,  shipmates;  bring  in  your  bal- 
lots," added  Captain  York.  "  The  one  who 
gets  the  most  votes  shall  be  ctiief  mate." 

I  brought  up  some  paper  from  the  cabin, 
cut  it  into  small  slips,  and  gave  each  man  one 
of  them.  Pencils  were  provided,  and  each 
hand  wrote  the  name  of  his  candidate,  if  he 
could  write :  if  he  could  not,  he  came  to  me, 
and  I  wrote  it  for  him.  The  sentinel  in  the 
steerage  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  priv- 
ilege. I  was  appointed  to  receive  the  votes ; 
and  when  I  had  counted  them,  I  found  they 
stood  eight  to  eight,  for  the  captain  voted 
with  the  others.  We  balloted  a  second  time 
with  the  same  result. 

After  I  had  announced  the  vote,  I  saw  that 
Sanderson  and  Baxter  were  very  busy  among 
the  men ;  and  on  the  third  ballot  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  find  that  Phil  Farringford 
had  twelve  of  the  sixteen  votes,  and  was 
therefore  chosen.  I  positively  declined  to 
serve,  whereupon  Baxter  withdrew  his  name 
once  more;  but  Sanderson  did  the  same.  I 
distributed  the  votes  a  fourth  time,  and  did  a 
little  electioneering  for  my  man,  Sanderson. 
This  time  he  had  ten  votes,  and  was  therefore 
elected.  He  began  to  decline,  but  Baxter  and 
several  others  assured  him  it  was  his  duty  to 
serve,  and  he  finally  consented. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  the  master,  "  neither 
the  captain  nor  the  mate  you  have  chosen  is 
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a  navigator;  and  the  second  mate  ought  to 
be  'the  only  one  on  board  who  can  take  an 
observation  and  lay  down  the  8hip*8  position 
on  the  chart.  Those  who  are  in  favoc  of  Phil 
Farringford  for  second  mate  will  saj,  Aj." 

**  Ay  I  "  shouted  the  whole  crew. 

**  Those  opposed,  saj,  No." 

The  crew  were  silent,  and  I  was  declared  to 
be  the  choice  of  all  hands.  I  did  not  feel 
equal  to  the  position,  and  began  to  decline; 
but  I  was  silenced,  and  with  the  best  grace  I 
could  command,  I  accepted.  The  watches 
were  then  rearranged,  so  as  to  make  them  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible,  both  in  regard  to 
numbers  and  seamanship. 


CHAPTER   XXn. 

JN  WHICH  PHIL  LAYS  DOWN  THS  LAW,  AKD  IS 
AFTBRWARDS.MUCR  ALARMED. 

"  TVTOW,  my  lads,  we  are  in  ship-shape  and 

-^^  working-order,"  said  Captain  York, 
after  all  the  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted. "We  have  the  bark;  but  what  shall 
we  do  with  her?"  * 

"  That's  the  question,"  replied  Baxter.  *«  I 
suppose  we  must  lose  our  time  and  go  on 
shore  as  poor  as  we  came  on  board.  But  I 
would  rather  land  in  New  York  with  onljr  a 
shirt  on  my  back  than  go  a  slaving." 

'*  I  say  so  too;  but  it  is  rather  a  hard  case," 
added  the  new  mate.  *'  We  have  got  our  ad- 
vance, and  I  suppose  that's  all  we  shall  make 
out  of  this  cruise." 

*'  Perhaps  not,"  I  interposed. 

"No  matter  whether  it  is  so  or  not;  I  am 
satisfied,"  said  Sanderson.  "  I  wouldn't  help 
take  a  cargo  of  niggers  over  to  Cuba  for  all 
the  money  there  is  in  New  York.  Their 
howls  would  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day." 

'*  If  s  always  the  safest  way  to  do  one's  duty, 
without  regard  to  consequences,"  I  continued. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  said  the  captain;  "but 
it's  a  hard  case  for  the  men." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  we  will  look  at  that  matter 
by  and  by,"  I  answered,  holding  up  one  of  the 
books  I  had  brought  on  deck.  "  Where  shall 
we  go  ?    That* s  the  first  question." 

"  If  we  stand  towards  the  coast,  we  may  be 
able  to  find  a  man-of-war;  perhaps  the  steam- 
er that  chased  us  yesterday,"  added  Captain 
York.  "I  have  no  doubt  she  intends  to  cut 
off  the  bark  somewhere  on  the  coast." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Phil?"  asked  Sander- 
son. 

"  I  say,  return  to  New  York." 

"Why  so? 


n 


"  We  can  get  out  of  the  scrape  sooner  and 
better  in  that  way  than  in  any  other,"  I  re- 
plied. "  If  we  fall  in  with  a  man-of-war,  the 
bark  will  be  her  prize ;  she  is  ours  now." 

"  But  we  have  too. many  prisoners  on  board 
to  make  a  run  of  three  or  four  weeks,  perhaps 
^ye  or  six,"  suggested  the  captain. 

"  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  the  prisoners 
well  enough.  We  have  all  the  arms,  and  we 
can  do  everything  in  our  own  way." 

"  But  why  not  hand  them  over  to  a  man-of- 
war,  if  we  can  find  one?  "  continued  Captain 
York. 

"  Because  the  bark  would  be  her  prize  then ; 
now  she  is  ours.  I  will  read  you  the  law,  if 
you  like." 

"What  law?" 

"  The  law  relating  to  vessels  fitted  out  for 
fhe  slave  trade." 

"  Read  on,  Phil." 

All  hands  gathered  around  me,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  I  read  from  "  The 
Shipmaster's  Assistant,"  in  order  that  they 
might  know  how  they  stood,  as  follows :  — 

"  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  voluntarily 
serving  on  board  of  a  foreign  or  American 
vessel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  were  for- 
merly subject  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment:  but 
now  they  are  regarded  as  pirates,  and  suffer 
death." 

"That*s  the  idea!"  exclaimed  Baxter. 
" That's  what's  the  matter;  if  we  had  volun- 
tarily gone  down  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
taken  In  a  cargo  of  slaves  —  suffer  death." 

"And  we  must  either  resist  or  go  volun- 
tarily," added  Sanderson. 

"But  some  of  us  are  i^ot  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Welsh. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  other  laws ;  and 
I  don't  think  it  makes  any  difference  what 
country  you  Mong  to,  if  you  are  caught  in 
the  business.  Some  of  you  think  it  is  a  hard 
case  to  lose  your  wages.  I  will  read  you  from 
another  law,  which  goes  on  to  say,  that  no 
person  or  persons  shall  build,  fit,  equip,  load, 
or  otherwise  prepare  a  vessel  to  be  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  Now  hear :  *  And  if  any  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  so  built,  fitted  out,  equipped, 
laden,  or  otherwise  prepared,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  every  said  ship  or  vessel,  her  tackle, 
apparel,  furniture,  and  lading  shall  be  for- 
feited, one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  shall  sue  for  said  forfeiture, 
and  prosecute  the  same  to  effect,'  (&c." 

"  What's  the  English  of  that,  Phil?"  asked 
Walker,  scratching  his  head,  and  then  hitch- 
ing up  his  trousers. 
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''It  means  that  the  veteel  and  all  that  she 
contains  shall  be  forfeited,"  I  replied. 

"  What* s  that  maw--  " 

"  Moiety?    It  means  one  half." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  half  the  value  of 
the  bark  will  go  into  our  pockets  ?  " 

**  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  thafs  what  I  think  it 
means.  In  my  dpinion,  shipmates,  you  will 
make  more  money  by  taking  the  vessel  back 
to  New  York  than  you  would  by  accepting 
the  thousand  dollars  the  mate  offered  you  for 
the  cruise.** 

''That's  good  news,  but  ifs  only  a  fair 
thing/'  said  Baxter. 

"  The  men  who  fit  out  a  slaver  are  liable  to 
a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars  be- 
sides, and  half  of  that  goes  to  the  informers. 
We  shall  be  the  informers  in  this  case." 

"  I  don't  care  anything  about  that,"  added 
Sanderson.  "I  don't  like  that  word.  I  be- 
lieve in  minding  my  own  business;  but  ifs  a 
different  thing  when  men  are  carried  off  as  we 
were,  and  called  mutineers,  when  we  object  to 
i;o  slaving." 

The  men  agreed  with  the  new  mate,  and 
the  reading  of  the  law  transformed  them  all 
into  a  very  cheerful  crew.  As  the  result  of 
the  conference,  the  course  of  the  bark  was 
changed  to  the  north-west,  and  the  joyful  cry 
of  fiomeward  bound  rang  through  the  ves- 
sel. For  my  own  part,  while  I  had  strongly 
advised  this  plan,  it  caused  me  much  regret 
to  abandon  my  mission  in  Europe  for  the 
present  We  bad  the  north-east  trades,  and 
the  wind  was  fresh  and  fair,  but  we  could 
not  expect  to  reach  New  York  in  less  than 
three  weeks. 

We  were  over  four  weeks  from  port,  and  by 
this  time  the  Bayard,  with  the  Gracewoods  on 
board,  were  on  their  way  home.  But  I  might 
hope  to  meet  them  in  New  York  or  in  St. 
Louis,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  consolation. 
I  should  be  obliged  to  ascertain  in  Chicago 
wh^re  my  mother  was,  and  do  all  I  had  done 
over  again.  I  should  be  able  to  visit  Europe 
during  the  summer,  if  my  mother  and  her 
brother  did  not  decide  to  come  home  before 
thjit  time. 

At  noon  I  took  the  observations,  and  care- 
fully calculated  the  position  of  the  bark.  I 
pricked  the  chart  to  indicate  the  place  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  about  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles  south-west  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 
I  examined  the  nature  of  the  currents,  afler  I 
had  made  out  the  course  with  the  parallel 
ruler.  Being  a  new  hand,  I  went  over  my 
figures  and  allowances  three  times  before  I 
gave  out  the  course  to  the  helmsman;   but 


when  I  had  done  so,  I  was  satisfied  it  was 
correct  I  spent  all  my  time,  when  off  watch, 
in  studying  the  "  Navigator,"  the  chart,  ami 
the  currents.  I  found  that  the  hard  work  I 
had  done  over  algebra  and  geometry,  on  the 
Upper  Missouri  and  in  Chicago,  had  prepared 
me  for  the  duty  I  was  now  called  upon  to  per^ 
form.  I  needed  more  experience  in  practical 
seamanship;  but  I  felt  competent,  so  far  as 
the  navigation  was  concerned,  to  sail  a  ship 
all  over  the  world. 

"  Mr.  Waterford  says  he  wants  to  see  me," 
said  Captain  York  to  me  in  the  afternoon. 
"  Would  you  see  him? " 

"I  should;  we  ought  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say." 

"  Come  with  me,  Mr.  Farringford." 

I  followed  him  into  the  steerage.  Waters 
ford  was  the  picture  of  despair. 

"  York,  are  you  in  command  ?  "  groaned  the 
sufferer. 

"  I  am,  for  the  want  of  a  better  master." 

"  Will  you  order  one  of  yoiur  hands  to  shoot 
me?" 

"  No,  I  will  not" 

"  I  would  rather  die  than  be  kept  here.  If 
you  mean  to  murder  me,  do  it  at  once,  and 
don*t  kill  me  by  inches." 

"  What  can  we  do  for  you?  " 

"  I  am  in  pain  and  misery.    Shoot  me  I " 

"  What  can  we  do  with  him,  Mr.  Farring- 
ford ?  "  said  the  captain,  turning  to  me. 

"  Tell  him  to  shoot  me,  Phil." 

"No,  I  shall  not.  You  are  wanted  in  St 
Louis  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  forgery ;  but 
I  am  in  favor  of  doing  what  I  can  to  make  you 
more  comfortable." 

"  Loose  me,  then.** 

"  I  am  afraid  we  might  have  to  shoot  you, 
then.  Mr.  Waterford,  we  are  going  to  take 
the  bark  back  to  New  York,  and  we  intend  to 
land  you  there.  We  have  no  desire  to  make 
you  suffer,  but  we  mean  to  keep  you  safely." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  be 
perfectly  quiet,  if  you  will  give  me  liberty  to 
walk  about  the  vessel." 

"  Give  him  an  hour  on  deck.  Captain  York, 
if  you  please,  with  a  hand  to  watch  him ;  I 
don't  believe  in  running  any  risks." 
0"  I  am  willing,"  replied  the  new  master. 

I  untied  Waterford's  feet,  and  released  him 
from  the  stanchion.  As  a  change  of  position 
for  his  arms,  I  tied  his  wrists  in  front  of  him, 
and  then  led  him  on  deck.  He  could  hardly 
walk  at  first,  but  he  soon  recovered  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  I  led  him  up  and  down  the 
deck  for  an  hour.  He  felt  better  then,  and 
I  became  sullen  and  silent    I  conducted  him 
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back  to  the  steerage.  Baxter  and  Sanderson 
then  led  the  two  Spanish  passengers  up  for 
their  exercise,  and  Palmer  and  mjself  put 
Waterford  into  one  of  their  berths. 

"  Do  you  feel  better,  Waterford  ?  *'  I  asked. 

*'  Yes ;  but  you  haven*t  seen  the  end  of  this 
thing  jet,**  he  growled,  so  naturally  that  I 
was  sure  his  condition  was  very  much  im- 
proved. 

**  I  think  I  shall  be  more  willing  to  see  the 
end  of  it  than  you  will,"  I  replied.  "  We  wish 
to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  the  circum- 
stances will  admit.'* 

He  was  disposed  to  talk  with  me,  after  the 
ebullition  of  ill-nature  had  subsided;  but  I 
left  him  to  assist  in  giving  others  of  the  pris- 
oners the  air  and  exercise  which  they  so  much 
needed,  and  which  it  was  inhuman  to  deny 
them.  The  seamen  among  them  begged  for 
mercy,  and  promised  to  serve  their  new  mas- 
ters faithfully  if  they  were  set  at  liberty.  We 
decided  to  let  Pedro  and  Sylvio,  the  least 
vicious  of  them,  return  to  their  duty,  for  we 
were  rather  short-handed,  and  were  likely  to 
have  heavy  weather  as  we  made  more  north- 
ing. We  were  obliged  to  keep  a  sentinel  in  the 
steerage  all  the  time,  which  made  one  less  for 
duty  on  deck. 

We  went  along  very  well  for  a  week,  having 
this  steady  trade-wind  fair  all  the  time.  Then 
we  had  calms  and  blows  by  turns.  One  gale 
lasted  two  days ;  and  when  the  men  were  some- 
what worn  down,  -^  for  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  all  hands  on  deck,  —  we  released  the  rest 
of  the  seamen  in  the  steerage  on  their  prom- 
ise to  be  obedient.  The  situation  of  the  pris- 
oners was  far  from  agreeable,  while  the  vessel 
pitched  and  rolled  in  the  heavy  sea,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors  were  glad  to 
escape  on  any  terms. 

I  kept  a  revolver  in  my  belt  all  the  time, 
and  the  other  oflScers  did  the  same ;  but  the 
pirates  behaved  well,  and  gave  us  no  trouble. 
When  the  gale  subsided,  we  allowed  the  sea- 
men to  remain  upon  duty,  they  did  so  well ; 
but  we  soon  had  occasion  to  repent  this  in- 
dulgence. On  the  eighth  day  of  our  home- 
ward voyage  I  took  the  deck  at  eight  bells,  in 
charge  of  the  starboard  watch,  as  usual. 

At  six  bells,  Baxter,  who  had  just  been  ^ 
leased  at  the  wheel,  came  aft  and  told  me  that 
nearly  every  man  in  the  watch^  was  drunk. 
The  weather  looked  squally,  and  I  was 
alarmed  at  this  di8co^*ery.  I  went  below  and 
called  the  captain.  When  he  came  on  deck, 
he  ordered  the  light  sails  to  be  taken  in,  and 
I  called  all  hands.  To  my  astonishment  I 
found  that  more  tnan  half  of  the  port  watch 


were  also  so  drunk  that  they  could  hardly 
stand,  and  were  not  in  condition  to  go  alofb. 
Things  looked  serious  on  board  just  then. 

CHAPTER  XXin. 

IK    WHICH    PHIL    COUNSELS    PRUDENCE,    AND 
RESORTS  TO    STRATEGY. 

AS  all  hands  were  called,  Ctfptain  York 
took  the  command,  and  Sanderson  went 
forward  among  the  men.  As  my  station  was 
also  in  the  midst  of  the  crew,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  who  were  drunk  and  who  were 
sober.  Marti  no  and  Gorro  were  the  drunkest 
of  the  crowd,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was 
through  their  agency  that  the  liquor  had  been 
obtained,  though  in  what  manner  I  was  una- 
ble to  see.  Sanderson  soon  proved  that  he 
was  as  good  an  officer  as  he  was  a  seaman. 

*'Lay  aloft,  Martino,  and  furl  the  main 
top-gallant  sail,*'  said  he  to  the  leader  of  the 
drunken  Spaniards. 

**  When  the  officers  of  the  bark  give  me  an 
order,  I  obey  them,**  said  Martino,  in  substance. 

«  Do  you  hear,  my  hearty?  Lay  aloft,  and 
furl  the  main  top-gallant  sail  I  "  repeated  the 
mate,  sharply. 

"  I  don't  obey  you  any  longer.  Mr.  Water- 
ford is  coming  on  deck  soon."  , 

"  You  don't  obey  me  ?  "  • 

"  No,  I  don't." 

*'Then  you  will  take  the  consequences," 
continued  Sanderson,  as  with  his  iron  fist  he 
dealt  the  Spaniard  a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the 
head  which  felled  him  to  the  deck,  where  he 
lay  senseless. 

**  What  are  you  about?  "  shouted  Gorro, 
also  maddened  by  rum,  as  he  rushed  to  the 
assistance  of  his  leader. 

**Stopl"  I  called,  stepping  between  him 
and  the  mate. 

The  pirate  had  a  belajring-pin  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  struck  at  me ;  but  he  was  too 
much  intoxicated  to  act  efficiently,  and  I  easily 
warded  off  the  blow.  Wrenching  the  pin  from 
his  hand,  I  struck  him  down  with  it. 

"There  is  a  mutiny  here,'*  said  Sanderson. 

'*  That's  plain  enough.  We  must  act 
promptly." 

'*  I  think  we  have  done  so;  two  of  the 
pirates  are  floored.    Where's  Baxter?*' 

**  Here  I  am,"  replied  the  stout  seaman,  as 
he  appeared  with  several  handcuffs,  which  we 
had  brought  up  for  use  in  case  of  need;  and 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  articles  be- 
low, which  the  slaVers  had  provided  for  the 
emergencies  of  their  calling.  *'  What's  the 
row?" 
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"Mutiny,"  replied  Sanderson.  "We  have 
floored  Martino  and  Goiro;  and  I  suppose 
there  are  others  who  need  a  rap  on  the  side 
■ot  the  head." 

"Where  are  they?  Slip  the  handcuffs  on 
their  wrists." 

We  adopted  this  prudent  suggestion,  and 
pinioned  tlie  wrists  of  the  two  senseless  ruf- 
{ans  behind  them,  raiting  them  into  the 
scuppers,  where  they  were  out  of  the  way. 

"  The  captain  has  ordered  the  light  sails  to 
1>e  furled.  It  is  coming  on  nasty  and  squally 
weather,"  continued  Sanderson. 

"  But  the  men  are  too  drunk  to  go  aloft,"  I 
suggested.  "  I  will  take  in  the  royals  myself, 
if  you  can  find  four  men  who  are  steady 
enough  to  handle  the  top-gallant  sails." 

Without  waiting  for  this  question  to  be  an- 
swered, I  went  up  the  main  rigging,  and  furled 
the  main  royal.  Sliding  down  on  the  main  top- 
gallant stay,  I  took  in  the  fore  royal.  By  this 
time  four  men  had  come  alott  to  furl  the  top- 
gallant sails.  I  assisted  the  two  on  the  fore 
top-gallant  yard,  and  then  hastened  down  to 
the  deck.  The  flying-jib  was  taken  in,  and 
then  the  bark  went  along  easily;  but  the  flaws 
of  wind  were  very  heavy,  and  it  was  evident 
that  we  should  l>e  obliged  to  reef  topsails  very 


"  There's 


*  in  the  steerage,  Pliil,"  said 


Sanderson,  coming  aft,  when  we  had  taken  in 
the  f!ying-Jib. 

"Hallo!"  I  exclaimed.  "The  fore  scuttle 
has  been  taken  off  I  " 

"  Clap  it  on,  and  make  It  fast,"  replied  the 

The  situation  began  to  be  very  serious. 
With  nearly  all  the  men  drunk,  therv  was  a 
disturbance  in  the  steerage.  There  was  plain- 
ly a  rising  among  the  prisoners.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  the  trouble  had  been  caused  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors.  Every- 
thing had  gone  along  so  well  for  a  week,  that 
we  had  relaxed  our  vigilance  to  some  extent, 
though  we  went  through  all  the  forms  estab- 


ished  a 


the 


of  o 


rule 


the  vessel. 

I  secured  the  fore  scuttle,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  opened  from  below.  I  began  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty 
had  been  occasioned.  The  five  pirates  —  as  I 
choose  to  call  those  who  had  knowingly  em- 
barked for  a  stave  voyage  —  whom  we  had  re- 
leased had  done  the  work  for  their  masters  in 
the  steerage.  They  had  brought  up  the  rum, 
and  given  it  to  the  crew,  in  preparation  for 
the  strike  which  was  to  ensue.  But  we  had 
disposed  of  the  two  worst  of  the  pirates  on 
deck. 

"  Come,   Phil,   we   must  go  below,"    said 
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Sanderson.  *'  Baxter  will  remain  on  deck, 
and  see  that  the  fore  scuttle  or  the  main  hatch 
is  not  removed." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Sanderson,"  I  intei^ 
posed.    ''  The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed.*' 

'*  But  there's  a  row  in  the  steerage." 

"No  matter;  we  will  not  put  our  heads 
into  a  trap,"  I  replied,  as  we  walked  aft  and 
met  Captain  York  in  the  waist. 

**  We  are  in  trouble,  Mr.  Farringford,"  said 
the  captain.  '*I  think,  from  the  noise  in  the 
steerage,  that  the  pirates  there  have  overpow- 
ered the  sentinel." 

*'  Who  was  on  guard?"  I  asked. 

"  Franklin." 

"I'm  afraid  he's  a  traitor.  Where's  Palm- 
er?" 

"  He  has  not  turned  out." 

"If  either  of  the  pirates  attenfilt  to  cost 
on  deck  bjr  the  coiai)#oion-way,  ahoot  him« 
Captain  York.  We  must  mot  mince  the  mat- 
ter now.    It  is  life  and  death  with  us." 

"That's  so;  and  I  will  not  flinch,"  replied 
the  captain. . 

"  Mr.  Sanderson  and  I  will  go  below,  if  you 
tnd  Baxter,  who  is  forward,  will  ascertain 
ivhere  Grego,  Sylvio,  and  Pedro  are.  Let  us 
be  sure  that  we  have  the  deck  before  we  do 
anything  below." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Farringford." 

The  captain  walked  forward,  and  the  mate 
and  myself,  with  our  revolvers  ready  for  use, 
went  down  into  the  cabin.  The  lantern  was 
burning  below  the  skylight,  and  we  soon  sat- 
isfied ourselves  that  the  cabin  had  not  yet 
been  invaded  by  the  conspirators.  I  waked 
Palmer,  who  slept  on  the  transom  under  the 
stem  ports,  and  had  heard  nothing  yet.  There 
were  now  three  of  us,  and  we  were  all  well 
armed.  AU  the  guns  and  pistols  had  been 
removed  from  the  steerage  to  the  cabin,  so 
that  we  were  not  likely  to  encounter  an  armed 
resistance  if  we  made  an  onslaught  upon  the 
pirates. 

"Palmer,  where  is  the  rum  kept?"  I  asked. 

"In  the  hold;  there  are  two  or  three  bar- 
rels of  it  There  are  half  a  dozen  demijohns 
of  liquor  here  in  the  cabin." 

"  But  nearly  all  the  men  are  drunk.  Where 
did  they  get  their  liquor?  " 

"They  must'have  got  it  in  the  hold,"  re- 
plied the  steward. 

"It  is  a  mistake  that  these  casks  were  not 
stove  before,"  I  replied,  as  I  led  the  way,  pis- 
tol in  hand,  to  the  steerage. 

"  Let  me  go  first,"  said  Sanderson.  "You 
are  a  young  man,  and  have  a  mother.  It  is 
not  time  for  you  to  die  yet,  Phil." 


He  crowded  himself  ahead  of  me,  and  threw 
open  the  door  which  led  into  the  steerage.  I 
followed  him  closely,  for  if  there  was  a  fight, 
I  intended  to  do  my  full  share  in  it.  The  lan- 
tern, which  had  been  suspended  from  a  deck 
beam  overhead,  to  enable  the  sentinel  to  see 
his  prisoners,  had. been  taken  down,  and  the 
steerage  was  so  dark  that  we  could  see  noth- 
ing. 

"  Bring  the  cabin  lantern.  Palmer,"  said  I, 
taking  Sanderson  by  the  arm,  and  pulling 
him  back. 

"Who's  there?"  demanded  a  voice  out  of 
the  gloom  of  the  apartment,  as  soon  as  I 
spoke. 

"  Who  is  it?"  asked  Sanderson. 

"  It  U  I." 

"Who?" 

"FrankKn." 

"  Where  are  the  pirates  ?  " 

"  Gone,"  aaid  he. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  do  your  duty?" 

"  I  could  not  help  it" 

"Couldn't  help  it!"  added  the  mate,  stern- 
ly. "  Why  didn't  you  fire  at  the  first  man  that 
attempted  to  escape." 

"I  couldn't,"  he  answered,  as  Palmer  ap- 
peared with  the  lantern. 

The  light  revealed  his  situation,  and  we 
were  not  disposed  to  blame  him  till  we  heard 
more.  He  was  lashed  to  the  stanchion  where 
Waterford  had  been  c6nfined,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him.  The  four  pirates  were  not 
in  the  berths  where  we  had  left  them,  and  the 
cords  that  had  bound  them  were  scattered 
about  the  deck. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  I  demanded  of 
Franklin. 

"I  don't  know;  only  that  I  was  knocked 
down,  my  pistol  taken  from  me,  and  I  was 
bound  to  this  stanchion,"  replied  the  sentinel, 
sheepishly. 

"  Who  knocked  you  down  ?  " 

"  Grego  was  one  of  them.  I  couldn't  see 
who  the  others  were." 

"  Where  are  they  now?" 

"  They  went  between  decks." 

"  AU  right,"  said  Sanderson.  "  The  scuttle 
and  the  hatch  are  fast,  so  that  they  can't  go 
on  deck." 

The  mate  released  the  sentinel,  for  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  had  wilfully  aided  the 
pirates.  The  fact  that  he  was  bound,  and  left 
in  the  steerage,  was  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
was  not  in  the  plot.  This  was  a  great  relief 
to  us,  for  we  had  doubted  the  man  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  a 
single  hand  from  our  party  in  the  present 
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emergenej.  We  retreated  to  the  cabin  for 
further  consultation;  for,  while  Sanderson 
was  disposed  to  be  rash,  and  grapple  with 
the  pirates  without  delay,  I  was  in  favor  of  as- 
certaining precisely  how  we  stood,  and  then 
fighting  the  battle  by  the  aid  of  strategy  rath- 
er than  by  brute  force  alone.  We  closed  and 
locke^  the  door  leading  from  tlie  cabin  to  the 
steerage. 

"Now  let  us  know  how  things  stand  on 
deck  before  we  go  any  farther,"  said  I, 
as  we  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  companion- 
ladder. 

I 

'*!  think  we  might  as  well  shoot  down  the 
pirates  at  once,  and  make  short  work  of  it, 
Phil,"  said  the  new  mate. 

**  They  have  one  pistol  at  least,  and  possi- 
bly more.  One  of  us  may  get  the  first  ball 
through  his  head;  and,  as  we  have  every- 
thing secure  on  deck,  we  can  afford  to  wait 
better  than  the  pirates.  They  have  made  a 
blunder  somewhere,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
advantage  of  it." 

**  What  blunder?"  asked  Sanderson. 

"  In  my  opinion,  Martino  and  Gorro  began 
the  row  just  a  little  while  too  soon.  If  they 
had  not  refused  to  do  duty,  all  the  pirates 
would  have  been  on  deck  before  this  time. 
They  drank  too  much  of  their  own  rum,  and 
it  became  their  foe  instead  of  their  friend." 

"Thafs  so;  it  was  stupid  of  them." 

"  Rum  always  makes  men  stupid,"  I  replied, 
ascending  the  ladder.  '* Captain  York!"  I 
called. 

♦•Ay,  ay,  Phil." 

"How  is  it  on  deck?" 

"We  have  overhauled  the  hands.  Grego, 
Sylvio,  and  Pedro  are  not  on  deck." 

"Then  they  are  below.  The  prisoners  are 
all  loose  —  seven  of  them  —  between  decks." 

"  All  loose ! "  exclaimed  Captain  York. 

"  Every  one  of  them." 

"  And  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  are 
able  to  stand  up,  they  are  so  drunk,"  replied 
the  captain,  in  disgust. 

"  Keep  an  eye  on  the  main  hatch  and  the 
fore  scuttle,  and  we  are  safe,"  I  added,  as  I 
returned  to  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL    PRSPARBS  FOR  A  STRUGGLE, 
AND   OPENS    THE  PORE    SCUTTLE. 

"  XX7ERE  you  asleep,  Franklin,  when  you 
^y    were  overpowered?"  I  asked. 
"  No,  I  was  not,"  he  protested,  warmly.    "  I 
had  just  been  round  anc)  looked  at  the  pirates. 


They  were  ail  safe  and  right,  and  I  ^t  down 
on  the  box  near  the  door  which  leads  between 
decks.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  the  door 
opened,  and  Grego  had  me  by  the  throat.  I 
did  the  best  I  could,  but  against  three  of  them 
I  had  no  chance." 

"What did  they  do  then?"  asked  Sander- 
son. 

"  They  let  the  prisoners  loo8e»  and  tied  me 
to  the  stanchion.  Then  they  went  between 
decks,  and  I  suppose  they  are  there  now." 

We  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  conspira- 
tors, but  we  heard  nothing  of  them.  I  con- 
cluded that  they  were  waiting  for  Martino  to 
open  the  fore  scuttle  for  them.  I  thought  it 
was  best  to  let  them  wait.  I  had  deterred 
Sanderson  from  making  an  onslaught  upon 
the  pirates,  but  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  propose 
a  plan  of  operations  against  them.  Leaving 
Sanderson  and  Palmer  at  the  door  of  the  steer- 
age,  I  went  on  deck  to  consult  further  with  the 
captain.  I  was  in  favor,  if  possible,  of  post- 
poning the  battle  till  daylight 

"  Phil,  you  have  managed  this  thing  so  far, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  see  it  through," 
said  Captain  York ;  and  there  was  not  a  little 
anxiety  manifest  in  his  tones. 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can ;  but  you  are  the 
captain  of  the  bark,  and  if  you  have  any 
orders  to.  give,  I  shall  obey  them,  without  re- 
gard to  my  own  opinions." 

"  If  it  were  a  question  of  seamanship  I  could 
settle  it;  but  you  seem  to  have  a  talent  for  this 
kind  of  business.  I  would  rather  leave  it  all 
to  you.  I  will  give  such  orders  to  the  men  as 
you  suggest." 

I  was  certainly  very  much  honored  and  flat- 
tered by  his  confidence ;  and  no  modesty  on 
my  part  could  disprove  the  fact  that  I  had  fur- 
nished the  plan,  and  performed  a  leading  part 
in  the  capture  of  the  vessel. 

"  It  is  not  of  much  use  to  give  any  orders  to 
the  men  just  now,  for  most  of  them  are  too 
drunk  to  do  anything,"  I  replied. 

"It's  going  to  blow  before  morning,"  added 
Captain  York,  looking  around  him  at  the 
black  sky  and  the  reAess  ocean. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  shall  have  a  gale?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  mean.  I  thought  this 
morning  that  we  should  have  heavy  weather 
within  twenty-four  hours." 

"  It  will  be  a  bad  time  to  settle  this  business, 
then?" 

"  Yes;  the  sooner  it  is  over,  the  better." 

"I  wanted  to  wait  till  daylight  before  we 
did  anything  decisive." 

"  We  haven't  hands  enough  fit  for  duty  to 
•reef  the  main  topsails. 
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Verj.well ;  then  we  will  have  some  more 
hi^nds.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'I  am  in  fayor  of  making  Martino,  Gorro, 
and  the  rest  of  those  piratical  seamen  do  their 
share  of  the  work.  If  they  won't  take  hold, 
they  shall  take  the  consequences.  I  suppose 
the  men  will  be  sober  in  a  few  hours.** 

"  Yes;  if  their  rum  is  all  gone.  We  had 
better  see  about  that.** 

We  took  a  lantern  and  went  into  the  fore- 
castle. We  could  find  no  rum  there,  nor  any- 
where else.  It  was  probable  that  they  had 
drank  all  they  possessed,  for  it  was  not  like 
them  to  leave  any.  We  overhauled  the  drunk- 
ards, and  found  two  or  three  of  them  who 
were  able  to  stand  up ;  but  that  was  all. 

"Have  you  any  rum  here?**  demanded  the 
captain,  very  sternly. 

'*  Not  a  drop,  captain,**  replied  one  of  those 
who  still  had  tlie  use  of  his  limbs. 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  liquor?  ** 

'*  Grego  gave  it  to  us,  and  said  the  captain 
setit  it.** 

*<'I  suppose  you  are  all  ready  to  go  slaving 
now," 

'*No,  sir  I**  shouted  the  speaker  and  his 
companliewis,  with  energy. 

We  plied  them  with  questions  till  we  were 
satisfied  th«t  they  had  not  been  tampered 
with.  Grego  had  visited  the  hold  and  brought 
up  the  rum,  wilhout  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  oflScers.  ^Le  conspirators  had  only  in- 
tended to  make  tMe  crew  drunk ;  but  Martino 
and  Gorro  had  d6irt>tless  drank  more  than  was 
laid  down  in  the  programme. 

"  The  men  will  be  M  right  as  soon  as  they 
are  sober,**  said  Captain  York.  **  They  haven*t 
joined  the  pirates.'* 

'*  No ;  that's  plain  enough ;  but  in  getting 
drunk  they  have  done  almost  as  badly.*' 

'*  Well,  what  shall  we  do?  We  may  find  it 
*  necessary  to  haul  up  the  coarsest  and  reef  top- 
sails. The  bark  has  about  all  she  can  stagger 
under  now,  and  we  haven*t  hands  enough  to 
watch  the  pirates  and  handle  the  vefsel  at  the 
same  time.**  • 

*•  That*s  very  true,**  I  replied. 

"  I  suppose  the  pirates  are  only  waitSpg  for 
us  to  be  busy,  when  they  will  make  their 
strike.  There  are  seven  of  them  between 
decks,  you  know.** 

"  No  matter;  we  can  handle  them,  if  we  are 
careful  and  prudent.  They  are  only  waiting 
for  Martino  to  open  the  fore-scuttle.** 

"  How  do  you  know?  ** 

**  I  don't  know;  but  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  their  plan  we  can  judge  of  the  resti 


Martino  and  Gorro  were  to  remain  on  deck, 
while  the  other  three  sailors  were  to  release 
the  prisoners.  The  two  on  deck  have  evident- 
ly overcjone  their  part,  as  all  drunken  men  are 
apt  to  do.  I  have  only  to  say  that,  if  they  had 
kept  sober,  and  the  other  seven  had  reached 
the  deck,  the  nine  might  have  overpowered 
us,  while  nearly  all  our  men  were  helplessly 
intoxicated.'* 

'*That*s  so;  and  we  have  had  a  narrow 
escape.*' 

'*  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  along  so 
well,  that  I  suppose  we  were  not  as  sharp  as 
we  ought  to  have  been.  But,  thank  God,  we 
are  still  in  a  situation  to  do  something ;  and 
we  must  act  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  till 
daylight,  as  I  wished.*' 

*'What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  the 
captain. 

"  I  am  going  to  let  a  part  of  the  pirates 
come  on  deck  — ^  say  three.  We  can  take  care 
of  them  very  well." 

I  went  into  the  cabin^  and  stated  my  plan 
to  Sanderson.  Leaving  Palmer  in  the  cabin 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  with  orders  to 
shoot  the  first  pirate  that  attempted  to  enter 
the  cabin,  I  went  on  deck  with  Franklin  and 
the  mate.  I  had  no  fear  that  a  demonstration 
would  be  made  upon  the  cabin  from  between 
decks  until  the  battle  on  deck  was  ended.  I 
told  Walker,  who  was  at  the  helm,  to  hail  us 
forward  if  anything  happened  in  the  cabin, 
and  we  went  upon  the  forecastle,  to  grapple 
in  earnest  with  the  emergency. 

The  wind  came  in  fearful  gusts,  and  the 
bark  was  laboring  heavily  under  her  present 
canvas.  It  was  time  that  the  courses  were 
hauled  up.  I  thought  so  when  the  vessel 
heeled  down  to  her  rail,  and  a  heavy  surge 
swept  over  the  bow,  and  rolled  down  through 
the  scuppers  as  her  head  lifted. 

"This  won't  do,"  said  the  captain.  "Ifs 
coming  heavier  and  heavier  every  minute, 
and  before  we  finish  this  business,  the  masts 
may  be  taken  out  of  her.  There  she  goes 
again.** 

The  bow  plunged  deep  down  into  the  sea, 
and  we  took  the  crest  of  another  billow  on 
board.  We  were  obliged  to  grasp  the  fiferail 
to  keep  from  being  carried  over  into  the  scup- 
pers. Of  course  we  were  all  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  so  were  the  drunken  sailors,  some 
of  whom  were  tossed  very  rudely  about  by  the 
rushing  waters.  But  the  effect  upon  them  ivas 
decidedly  hopeful.  Cold  salt  water  was  the 
antidote  of  the  rum  they  had  drank.  I  agreed 
with  the  captain  that  we  must  deler  the  busi- 
I  ness  to  take  in  sail. 
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"Stand  bj  to  haul  up  courses!"  shouted 
the  captain.  "Phil,  you  stay  at  the  fore 
scuttle,  and  let  Baxter  take  hold  here." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!  "  I  replied. 

I  went  to  the  forecastle,  where  Baxter,  al- 
ready half  drowned  by  the  water  which  poured 
in  over  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  was  faithful- 
ly keeping  guard  over  the  scuttle.  He  had 
stretched  a  life  line  across  the  deck,  to  enable 
him  to  act  efficiently;  but  the  hatch  was 
clamped  down  and  toggled  with  an  iron  strap, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  lifted  from  below ;  and 
really  there  was  no  danger  of  an  onslaught 
through  this  aperture  till  it  was  opened  by 
some  one  on  deck.  I  relieved  Baxter,  and  he 
joined  the  working  force  at  the.  courses.  Some 
of  the  tipsy  crew  were  sufficiently  sobered  by 
the  torrents  of  cold  water  which  the  stormy 
sea  had  tossed  upon  them  to  assist,  and  the 
courses  were  promptly  furled. 

While  I  was  at  my  post  over  the  scuttle,  I 
heard  a  rap  from  beneath ;  and  I  judged  that 
the  pirates  below  were  impatient  at  the  unex- 
pected delay.  I  put  my  head  down  to  the  deck 
and  listened.  In  a  momentary  lull  of  the 
roaring  sea,  I  heard  the  name  of  Martino,  in 
the  voice  of  Waterford ;  but  I  made  no  reply, 
though  I  rapped  on  the  deck  to  signify  that  he 
had  been  heard. 

The  courses  were  hauled  up,  and  again  the 
bark  was  relieved;  but  the  captain  was  not 
satisfied,  and  the  fore  topsail  was  also  furled. 
The  vessel  was  then  under  jib,  spanker,  and 
main  topsail.  The  effect  was  decided  and  sat- 
isfactory. Though  the  spray  still  dashed  over 
her,  she  no  longer  took  the  water  aboard  by 
the  tun.  The  bark  went  along  very  comfortar 
bly,  still  headed  on  her  course  to  the  north- 
west, for  the  gale  came  from  the  southward  and 
westward. 

While  I  stood  at  my  post,  holding  on  at  the 
life-line,  I  considered  the  plan  which  I  had 
adopted  for  capturing  the  pirates.  The  fore 
scuttle  was  ^forward  of  the  fore  mast,  and  the 
house  on  deck  just  abaft  it.  The  darkness  was 
deep  and  dense,  though  sailors  are  just  as 
much  at  home  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  on 
deck  as  in  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun ;  for 
weeks  of  service  on  this  limited  area  of  plank- 
ing familiarize  them  with  every  inch  of  space, 
and  every  object  near  them.  I  had  reasoned 
myself  into  the  belief  that  the  sailors  would 
be  sent  on  deck  first  when  the  scuttle  was 
opened,  for  they  belonged  to  the  crew,  and 
their  presence  would  cause  no  suspicion. 
They  were  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  the 
others  were  to  follow  when  it  had  been  done. 

As  soon  as  the  fore  topsail  had  been  furled. 


Baxter  and  Sanderson  came  forward,  and  re- 
ported themselves  ready  for  the  next  step. 
The  captain  soon  followed  them,  for  he  had 
been  aft  to  satisfy  himself  that  all  was  quiet 
there.  There  were  really  only  five  of  us  who 
were  entirely  reliable  for  the  difficult  duty  we 
were  to  perform.  Franklin  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  take  part  in  anything;  but  we 
had  some  of  the  old  suspicion  of  him  linger- 
ing in  our  minds. 

**  You  two  will  station  yourselves  just  in- 
side of  the  forecastle,"  I  said  to  Sanderson 
and  Baxter. 

"  Where  shall  I  go?  "  asked  the  captain. 

"You  and  Franklin  can  be  at  hand,  arid 
if  they  need  any  help,  you  will  be  able  to 
give  it  to  them.  I  shall  let  only  three  of  them 
come  up." 

"  Then  we  don't  want  any  help,"  added 
Baxter. 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  ironed  the  three,  go 
aft,  and  see  that  nothing  happens  in  the 
cabin." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  party,  in  a  low  tone,  as 
they  took  the  stations  assigned  to  them. 

I  opened  the  scuttle,  and  whispered  that  all 
was  ready.  As  I  had  anticipated,  the  three 
sailors  were  the  first  to  obey  the  summons. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  COMPLETES  THB  VICTORY,  AND 
EMPTIES  THE    RUM-BARRBLS. 

"  TTUSH ! "   said  I,  when   the  scuttle  was 

■*■  -*•  opened,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  those  below  the  necessity  of  great 
caution,  for  I  was  not  ready  to  do  any  talking 
with  them.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of 
their  plans  except  what  I  surmised.  I  had  on 
a  heavy  pea-jacket,  which  I  had  found  in  the 
cabin,  and  dark  as  it  was,  I  took  care  to  show 
no  more  of  myself  than  was  necessary.  Grego 
was  the  first  man  who  came  on  deck.  He  said 
something  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  which  I 
could  not  understand. 

"  Aft,"  I  replied,  at  a  venture,  muffling  my 
voice  so  that  it  should  not  be  recognized. 

He  went  aft,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  other  two  sailors,  to  each  of  whom  I 
repeated  the  direction  given  to  the  first.  The 
first  two  paused  till  the  other  had  joined  them, 
and  they  began  to  creep  aft  with  great  caution. 
The  head  of  a  fourth  man,  which  I  judged  to 
be  that  of  the  mate,  appeared ;  but  I  dropped 
down  the  scuttle,  clamped  and  toggled  it,  as 
hastily  as  possible,  but  without  noise. 

By  this  time  the  three  sailors  had  passed 
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the  fore  mast,  and  Ihe  crisis  had  come.  The; 
took  Ihe  weather  side  of  the  houK  on  deck, 
and  our  three  men  who  had  been  stationed  on 
the  forecaitle  went  after  them.  Having  lecured 
the  scuttle,  I  fallowed  them.  At  the  right  tii 
■Sanderson  and  the  rest  of  his  party  thr 
themselves  upon  the  pirates,  and  taking  them 
bjr  surprise,  threw  them  upon  the  deck,  and 
ironed  them  before  thejr  knew  what  the  mat- 

'■  Don't  kill  me  I  Don't  kill  mel"  pleaded 
the  cowardly  pirates. 

"  Hold  still,  then,"  replied  Baxter. 

They  were  secured  to  the  weather  rail,  and 
Captain  York' and  Franklin  hastened  to  the 
cabin,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  to  meet 
any  demonstration  which  might  be  made  in 
that  direction.  I  followed  them,  but  found 
thst  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  conspira- 
tors in  that  quarter.  We  listened  for  some 
time,  but  could  hear  nothing  which  indicated 
a  movement  of  any  kind. 

"  It's  all  right  so  far,  Phil,"  said  the  captain. 
"You  managed  that  very  well." 

"It  worked  better  than  I  eupccted,"  I  re- 
plied. "I  dropped  the  scuttle  upon  Water- 
ford's  head,  so  that  I  think  it  aches  some- 
what. If  he  had  come  on  deck  with  the 
others,  we  should  not  have  had  so  easy  a  time 
of  it.  He  is  a  desperate  fellow,  and  has  a  pis- 
tol, without  any  doubt." 


certainly  one    pistol    among 
e  that  they  don't  have  a 


"  There 

"We  will  take  c 
chance  to  use  it." 

"But  there  are  four  of  them  between  decks 
now,"  added  the  captain. 

"Yes ;  and  the  worst  of  the  battle  is  yet  to 
be  fought." 

"  We  will  leave  it  all  to  you,  Phil." 

"  Palmer,  you  will  tell  Baxter  to  bring 
Grego  into  the  cabin.  Let  Sanderson  have 
an  eye  to  the  fore  scuttle.  Franklin,  you  will 
stand  by  the  steerage  door,  and  let  us  know  if 
you  hear  any  movement  in  there." 

Franklin  and  the  steward  lert  us  to  execute 
their  orders,  and  I  was  alone  withiChe  captain. 

*'  What  do  you  want  of  Grego  in  the  cabin, 
Phil?"  Hsked  Capuin  York. 

"T  wish  to  ascertain  more  about  their  plan, 
if  possible,"  I  replied.  "  If  I  can  find  out 
what  was  to  be  done,  we  may  be  able  to 
manage  the  rest  of  the  case  better." 

"  Why  do  you  send  for  Grego  f  " 

"  Because  he  is  the  most  artful  of  the  five 
sailors,  and  the  greatest  covrard-  He  is  the 
one  who  provided  the  rum,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  one  who  has  managed  the  affair 
for  the  pirates." 

Baiter  presently  appeared  with  Grego, 
whose  wrist*  were  ironed  behind  him. 

"  Put  him  00  that  locker,"  I  continued,  as  I 
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cocked  my  reyolver,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table 
at  my  side. 

'*  Don't  shoot  me  I"  pleaded  the  cowardly 
wretch. 

'*  That  will  depend  upon  yourself.  Answer 
my  questions,"  I  added,  picking  up  the  pistol. 

'« I  will  I  I  will  J  "  he  replied,  keeping  his 
ej'es  fixed  on  the  dangerous  weapon. 

"  Who  provided  the  rum  for  the  men  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know!  "  gasped  he,  lying  as  if  by 
instinct. 

"  I  see  you  are  not  ready  to  speak  the  truth," 
I  added,  raising  the  revolver. 

<*  Don't  shoot  me  I  Don't  aboot  me !  Madre 
de  Dios  I " 

'*  Speak  the  truth  then.  Who  furnished  the 
rum  for  the  men  ?  " 

*'  I  did  —  have  mercy  upon  me  \ " 

**  Where  did  you  get  the  rum?" 

"  In  the  hold,"  stammered  he. 

'*Did  the  men  agree  to  join  you  in  this 
mutiny?" 

"  No,  no !    We  did  not  ask  them  to  join  us." 

«« Who  got  up  this  plot  ?  " 

''Martino  and  myself;  but  we  didn't  ask 
any  of  your  men  to  help  us." 

'*  Why  did  you  give  them  rum,  then  ?" 

"To  get  them  drunk,  so  that  we  could  han- 
dle them." 

•*  How  did  you  get  the  rum?" 

'*!  went  down  the  fore  scuttle,  and  then 
down  the  main  hatch  into  the  hold.  I  helped 
load  the  bark,  and  I  knew  where  the  rum  was." 

"  What  were  Martino  and  Gorro  to  do  ?  " 

"They  were  to  let  us  know,  through  the 
fore-scuttle,  when  to  come  on  deck." 

"  Did  you  give  them  any  rum  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  they  took  more  than  enough. 
We  could  not  keep  them  from  drinking  all 
they  wanted." 

"  What  were  jrou  to  do  after  you  came  on 
deck  ?  " 

"  All  the  men  forward  were  too  drunk  to 
stand  up,  and  we  were  to  throw  ourselves  upon 
the  officers,  and  get  the  vessel  again." 

"Did  Waterford  tell  you  to  do  this?"  I 
asked,  sharply,  as^I  flourished  the  pistol. 

"  We  haven't  seen  him  before  to-night  for  a 
week,"  he  replied,  evasively. 

I  knew  this ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied. 

"  Did  Waterford  tell  you  to  do  this?"  I  re- 
peated, earnestly. 

"  We  haven't  seen  him  for  a  week." 

"  Answer  me,  or  feed  the  fishes  I " 

"  Madre  de  Dios  I "  exclaimed  he,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  terror. 

**  If  you  don't  mean  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
you  need  not  say  any  more." 


"  I  do  1  I  do  I  I  will  tell  all  I  know,"  he 
answered,  quaking  with  terror,  as  he  looked 
into  the  muzzle  of  my  revolver. 

"  Then  answer  me.  Did  Waterford  tell  you 
to  do  this?" 

"  Yes." 

"When  and  where?" 

I  knew  that  there  had  been  some  concert  of 
action  between  the  pirates  and  the  crew,  and 
those  in  the  steerage,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
some  of  our  men  had  been  corrupted. 

"  I  knew  where  was  Mr.  Waterford's  berth 
in  the  steerage,  and  I  talked  with  him  through 
the  bulkhead." 

"  How  could  you  talk  with  htm  through  the 
bulkhead?" 

He  explained  that  he  had  bored  a  hole 
through  the  thin  board  partition  which  formed 
the  bulkhead,  and  arranged  the  whole  plot  with 
Waterford.  This  confession  afforded  me  great 
relief,  since  it  assured  me  tliat  none  of  the  men 
upon  whom  we  relied  had  been  faithless.  Our 
men,  in  their  anxiety  tor  obtain  liquor,  had 
aided  the  pirate  in  going  between  decks,  and 
while  they  supposed  he  was  simply  procuring 
the  rum,  he  was  plotting  with  Waterford  for 
the  recapture  of  the  bark.  This  was  Grego's 
story.  Whether  it  was  true  or  not  I  had  no 
means  of  knowing,  though  it  appeared  to  be 
entirely  plausible. 

"  Didn't  you  promise,  and  even  swear,  that 
you  would  do  your  duty,  and  obey  the  present 
officers  of  the  bark,  when  we  set  you  at  liber- 
ty?" I  continued.  .   *' 

"  I  did,  sir —  pardon  me ! "  pleaded  he.         ^« 

"Will  you  obey  the  orders  of  the  present 
officers  of  the  bark  ?  " 

"  I  will,  and  I  call  upon  La  Madre  —  " 

"  Don*t  call  upon  any  one  above.  You  are 
a  liar  at  heart,  and  your  word  is  just  as  good 
as  your  oath.    Take  off  his  irons,  Baxter." 

The  stout  seaman  obeyed  the  order  withoui 
a  question. 

"  If  you  don't  do  just  what  I  tell  you,  I'll 
shoot  you  without  any  warning.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me?" 

"  I  do;  I  will  obey  you." 

I  led  the  way  to  the  deck,  and  directed  Bax- 
ter to  follow.  Going  forward,  I  gathered  all 
our  available  force,  which  included  half  a 
dozen  of  the  tipplers,  who  were  now  steady 
enough  to  act  with  us.  I  explained  what  I 
intended  to  do,  and  stationed  my  men  in 
proper  places  to  perform  the  work  I  had  for 
them  to  perform. 

"Now,  Grego,  when  the  fore  scuttle  is 
opened,  you  will  tell  Mr.  Waterford  that  all 
is  ready.    As  soon  as  he  comes  on  deck,  you 
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will  lead  the  way  aft  towards  the  cabin.  Tell 
him  you  have  the  bark.  If  you  are  treacher- 
ous I  will  shoot  you," 

**  I  will  do  just  what  jou  tell  me,"  replied 
the  trembling  wretch. 

I  placed  him  near  the  scuttle,  and  told  him  to 
open  it,  while  Sanderson  and  mjself  dropped 
down  under  the  top-gallant  forecastle.  Grego 
opened  the  scuttle,  precisely  as  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do;  but  I  was  lying  on  the  fore- 
castle, within  three  feet  of  him,  as  he  did  so. 

*  *  All  ready,  Mr.  Waterford.  Come  on  deck," 
said  Grego.     **  We  have  the  bark." 

"  What  have  you  been  about  all  this  time?" 
demanded  Waterford,  angrily  and  impatiently. 

"Come  up  quick  1"  urged  Grego.  "We 
have  the  bark." 

He  did  come  up  quick ;  and,  obedient  to  bis 
orders,  Grego  led  the  way  towards  the  cabin. 
He  was  closely  followed  by  Captain  Farraday, 
and  then  by  the  two  Spanish  passengers. 
Waterford  had  hardly  passed  beyond  the 
house  on  deck  before  the  struggle  commenced. 
Our  men  threw  themselves  upon  the  pirates. 
I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  I  trembled 
when  I  thought  of  the  mischief  the  bullet 
might  have  done.  The  struggle  was  short 
and  decisive,  except  with  Waterford,  and  I 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Baxter,  who  had 
grappled  with  him.  Before  I  could  do  any- 
thing, the  stout  seaman  had  struck  him  a  blow 
which  silenced  him.  I  did  not  stop  then  to  in- 
quire whether  he  was  killed  or  not. 

The  pirates  were  ironed,  and  made  fast  to 

*  the  weather  rail  in  the  waist.    Then  I  felt  that 

the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won.    We  had 

taken   the  pirates  in  three  different  parties, 

which  made  the  victory  comparatively  easy. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  them  now?"  asked 
the  captain. 

"  Let  them  rest  where  they  are,"  I  replied. 
"They  have  made  their  own  bed;  let  them 
sleep  in  it  a  while." 

"  But  we  must  reef  the  main  topsail  very 
soon." 

"  We  have  hands  enough  now  to  do  that, 
and  to  take  care  of  our  prisoners." 

"Then  we  will  do  it  at  once." 

The  bark  was  beginning  to  labor  again,  as  the 
fury  of  the  gale  increased.  The  spray  dashed 
furiously  over  the  prisoners,  and  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  wrenched  them  badly,  tied  as  they 
were  to  the  rail.  Two  reefs  were  taken  in  the 
main  topsail,. and  again  tke  vessel  was  easier. 
It  required  two  men  at  the  wheel.  By  the  time 
we  had  finished  our  work  it  was  two  bells  in 
the  mid  watch,  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Most  of  the  crew  who  had  been  drunk  were  in 


condition  to  do  duty  now.  They  were  sorry 
and  ashamed  when  they  realized  the  mischief 
to  which  their  inebriation  had  exposed  them, 
and  promised  not  to  drink  any  more. 

We  did  not  regard  their  promises ;  but  San- 
derson and  I  made  our  way  to  the  hold,  and 
pulling  out  the  bungs,  permitted  the  contents 
of  the  rum  barrels  to  flow  into  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  We  felt  safe  then,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  we  had  not  done  it  before,  for 
without  rum  the  mutiny  would  have  been  im- 
possible. On  my  way  up  I  examined  the 
partition  between  decks,  and  found  the  hole 
which  Grego  had  made. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  REACHES  NSW  YORK,  MEETS 
THE  GRACBWOODS,  AND  ABANDONS  CRINGLE 
AND  CROSS-TREE. 

IT  was  "  all  hands  on  deck  "  the  rest  of  that 
night,  and  the  gale  came  with  a  fury  which 
I  had  never  seen  before.  I  was  second  mate 
of  the  bark ;  and,  though  it  was  not  expected 
of  me,  I  took  the  lead  in  reefing  and  furling. 
I  was  ambitious  to  do  my  whole  duty,  and 
what  I  lacked  in  experience  I  endeavored  to 
make  up  in  courage  and  resolution.  The  cap-  . 
tain  and  the  veteran  mate  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  my  exertions,  and  when  the 
gale  broke,  I  was  tolerably  well  satisfied  with 
myself,  as  boys  of  eighteen  generally  are. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gale  we  transferred  our 
prisoners  to  their  old  quarters  in  the  steerage, 
tied  them  as  before,  and  placed  a  guard  over 
them.  Captain  Farraday  said  nothing,  and 
seemed  to  be  mourning  the  loss  of  his  rum. 
Waterfordwas  sullen  and  silent;  and  I  thought 
he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  escaping  his 
fate,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  long  term.  The  two  Spanish  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  take  their  lot  more  hardly 
than  the  others.  They  offered  money,  and 
everything  else  they  had  to  offer,  if  we  would 
land  them  at  one  of  the  West  India  or  the 
Madeira  Islands. 

At  noon  the  next  day  the  gale  broke,  and 
afler  the  storm  came  a  calm.  We  were  glad 
of  the  quiet  which  followed,  and  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  heavy  sleeping  done  on  board  of  the  Michi- 
gan. We  released  the  five  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese sailors,  though  without  much  regard 
to  the  solemn  promises  they  made  us;  for 
with  the  rum  had  gone  their  power  to  do  mis- 
chief on  board  of  the  vessel.  We  watched 
them  closely,  but  we  made  them  work. 
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I  ought  to  have  let  jou  leave  the  bark, 
Phil,  when  you  wanted  to  do  so/'  said  Water- 
ford,  as  I  called  down  to  see  the  prisoners 
after  the  gale. 

**  That  was  your  blunder;  and  I  have  made 
more  out  of  it  than  jou  have,"  I  replied. 

"I  suppose  you  have  divided  the  money  be- 
fore this  time." 

'*  No ;  we  mean  to  be  honest  men ;  and  we 
shall  hand  everything  over  to  the  government 
officers." 

**That  dont  include  your  fifteen  hundred 
dollars — does  it?*' 

'*  No;  what  is  mine  belongs  to  me,  and  the 
government  officers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
laj  money,  any  more  than  they  have  with  my 
clothes,"  I  answered. 

"  There  is  gold  in  my  trunk  to  the  amount 
of  about  eight  thousand  dollars,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  know  there  is.  Where  did  you  get  that 
gold,  Waterford  ?  " 

"  I  bought  it  in  St.  Louis." 

**  With  the  money  obtained  on  the  forged 
checks?" 

'*  Yes ;  I  spoke  for  the  gold  at  a  broker^s, 
and  he  had  it  all  ready  for  me.  Then  I  pre- 
sented my  checks,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  after  they  were  paid,  I  was  on  my 
way  out  of  the  city.  My  plans  would  have 
worked  well,  if  you  had  not  crossed  my  path." 

*'  Then  the  gold  really  belongs  to  the  banks 
who  paid  the  forged  checks  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose  so.  I  have  nothing  more  to  ex- 
pect in  this  world,  and  I  don't  care  what  be- 
comes of  it." 

I  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  in  the  next  world,  any  more  than  in 
this,  but  that  was  the  thought  in  my  mind. 
His  failure  to  recover  the  bark  had  completely 
disheartened  him,  and,  like  others  whom  I 
had  seen  under  similar  circumstances,  he  ap- 
peared to  find  relief  in  confessing  his  error, 
or  at  least  in  pointing  out  the  cause  of  the 
miscarriage  of  his  plans. 

"  Did  you  intend  to  rob  me  when  you  left 
St.  Louis  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  No ;  not  exactly,  though  I  knew  you  had 
the  gold.  I  was  afraid  you  would  see  and 
recognize  me.  I  watched  you  closely,  without 
being  seen  myself.  I  went  to  your  trunk,  and 
took  your  money  when  you  were  on  the  hur- 
ricane deck  of  the  steamer.  I  had  decided  to 
go  mate  of  this  vessel,  and  went  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis  to  raise  the  money  to  enable 
me  to  buy  some  negroes  on  my  own  account. 
I  wanted  all  I  could  get,  and  your  gold  was 
vexy  convenient.    I  should  have  made  a  for- 


tune out  of  this  voyage,  and  then  I  intended 
to  go  to  Chicago,  marry  Marian  Collingsby, 
and  be  happy.  You  have  spoiled  my  plan, 
and  I  have  given  up  in  despair." 

*'  The  plan  was  too  wicked  to  succeed,  even 
if  you  had  not  seen  me.  If  you  had  made  your 
fortune  out  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  your 
felloW-beings,  you  would  never  have  been 
happy  with  it;  and  Marian  would  have  mar- 
ried a  boa-constrictor  rather  than  you.  Men 
may  seem  to  succeed,  but  God  never  permits 
them  really  to  do  so  in  such  schemes." 

*'I  am  not  quite  ready  to  listen  to  any  cant 
yet;  I  maybe  by  and  by,"  said  he,  bitterly. 
"You  thwarted  me  once  before,  and  I  hated 
you.  I  came  with  you  all  the  way  from  Par- 
kersburg.  I  wanted  you  in  the  same  vessel 
with'  me,  for  I  knew,  as  you  had  lost  your 
money,  you  must  either  work  your  passage 
or  return  to  St.  Louis.  When  I  met  Captain 
Farraday,  I  set  him  at  work  upon  you,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  you  on  board  of  the  vessel. 
I  wanted  to  punish  you;  but  the  tables  are 
turned  upon  me,  and  you  are  punishing  me." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  punish  you.  For  all 
the  injury  you  have  done  me,  and  have  tried 
to  do  me,  I  forgive  you." 

"  Will  you  let  me  escape?" 

"No;  I  have  a  duty  to  the  community 
which  will  not  permit  me  to  do  that." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  kind  of  forgive- 
ness —  that  which  would  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  ten  or  twenty  years." 

"  I  can  forgive  the  personal  wrong  you  have 
done  me,  but  I  have  no  right  to  throw  a  pirate 
upon  the  community  —  one  who  is  willing  to 
steal  the  child  from  his  father,  the  wife  from 
her  husband." 

"  There's  no  use  in  talking,"  he  added,  hope- 
lessly. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  expect  to  escape 
through  my  agency." 

I  left  him ;  and  I  felt  that  crime  was  pretty 
sure  of  its  punishment,  even  in  this  world. 

But  liiy  story  is  really  told.  The  rest  of  our 
passage  was  comfortable  and  pleasant,  and  at 
daylight  one  morning  in  May,  we  came  in 
sight  of  Sandy  Hook.  We  had  all  our  pris- 
oners safe,  and  our  voyage  was  ended.  We 
took  a  pilot,  and,  as  we  were  going  through 
the  Narrows,  we  overhauled  a  handsome  clip- 
per ship,  which  had  been  in  sight  since  day- 
break. The  Michigan  outsailed  her;  and,  as 
we  came  up,  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
see  upon  her  stern  the  word  "  Bayard,"  for 
this  was  the  ship  in  which  the  Gracewoods 
were  to  come  home.  I  saw  upon  her  quarter- 
deck a  gentleman  and  two  ladies.    One  of 
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them  must  be  Ella,  and  tny  heart  was  thrilled 
at  the  discovery.  But  how  tall  she  had  grown  I 
We  took  the  ship's  wind,  and  went  by  her.  I 
hailed  the  party  by  name,  and  shouted  my 
own.  Though  they  responded  to  my  signals, 
I  concluded  that  they  did  not  recognize  me. 

We  ran  up  the  bay,  and  anchored  off  the 
Battery,  near  where  the  revenue  cutter  lay. 
Captain  York,  at  my  request,  sent  me  on 
shore  to  give  information  of  the  state  of  affairs 
on  board  to  the  proper  authorities.  I  found 
the  United  States  marshal,  and  told  my  story 
in  detail.  He  sent  a  force  to  take  possession 
of  the  vessel,  and  secure  the  prisoners.  Cap- 
tain Farraday,  Waterford,  and  the  two  Span- 
ish passengers  were  taken  to  the  Tombs. 
Martino  and  his  fellow-pirates  were  not  ar- 
rested; they  were  too  small  game.  In  the 
cabin  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
was  found;  but  I  put  in  a  claim  for  that  in 
Waterford*s  trunk  on  behalf  of  the  banks  of 
St.  Louis  which  had  paid  the  forged  checks. 
The  present  officers  and  crew  were  directed  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  attend  the 
examination  of  the  slave  traders. 

The  Bayard  came  up  the  harbor  and 
anchored.  As  soon  as  I  could  leave  the 
Michigan,  I  hastened  on  board  of  her.  The 
Gracewoods  were  going  on  shore;  but  such 
a  welcome  as  they  extended  to  me  gladdened 
my  heart.  Ella  gave  me  both  hands,  and 
blushed  like  a  June  rose.  She  had  not  only 
grown  tall,  but  handsome ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
know  that  she  still  regarded  me  as  kindly  as 
ever.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Gracewood  was 
completely  restored,  and  my  excellent  friend 
and  instructor  seemed  to  liave  grown  younger 
since  we  parted  four  years  before.  I  went  on 
shore  with  them,  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  had 
never  been  so  happy  in  my  life.  I  told  Ella  I 
was  second  mate  of  the  bark,  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  so  prettily  that  I 
felt  rewarded  for  all  the  trials  and  discourage- 
ments of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  for  its  tri- 
umphs. I  went  to  the  hotel  with  my  friends, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  them  talk- 
ing over  the  events  of  the  past. 

The  slaveholders  were  examined  and  com- 
mitted for  trial.  The  bark  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  authorities,  and  the  crew 
discharged.  The  name  and  address  of  each 
man  were  taken,  for  they  were  deemed  to  be 
entitled  to  n  share  in  '*  the  moiety  of  the  ves- 
sel and  her  lading,"  after  she  had  been  con- 
demned and  sold.  I  found  my  gold  safe,  and 
of  course  I  did  not  leave  it  in  the  bark.  As 
we  were  not  required  for  some  time  in  New 
York,  I  went  to  St.  Louis  with  the  Grace- 


woods.    My  father  gave  me  a  warm  welcome, 
of  course,  and  so  did  all  my  other  friends. 

'*  I  did  not  expect  you  back  so  soon,  Philip," 
said  he. 

'*  O,  I  have  only  come  back  on  a  visit;  I 
must  go  again  in  a  short  time;  for  I  intend  to 
see  my  mother,  if  possible,  before  the  summer 
is  ended,"  I  replied,  lightly. 

"  I  suppose  you  consider  yourself  a  sailor 
now." 

**  I  ought  to  be ;  I  came  home  second  mate 
of  the  bark  Michigan.  I  can  hand,  reef,  and 
steer;  make  a  short  splice,  a  long  splice,  an 
eye  splice,  a  cringle,  a  Turk's  head ;  can  worm, 
serve,  and  parcel." 

*'  You  have  a  briny  look,  as  though  you  had 
just  escaped  from  a  pickle  barrel." 

*'  O,  I'm  as  salt  as  a  red  herring." 

**  1  hope  you  have  had  enough  of  the  sea." 

''Enough  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast;  but 
if  ever  I  am  a  rich  man,  I  intend  to  have  a 
yacht,  and  go  round  the  world  in  her." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  never  be  rich  enough 
to  do  that." 

''  If  I  am  not,  I  will  not  complain." 

''You  didn't  make  much  on  this  cruise," 
laughed  my  father. 

"  In  money  probably  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  experience  and  knowledge  as 
much  more." 

I  explained  my  plans  and  views  to  my  fa- 
ther; but  as  I  intended  to  go  to  Europe  by 
steamer,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  rid  of  the  trial 
of  the  slave  traders,  he  offered  no  objection. 
I  remained  in  St.  Louis  a  week,  when  the 
United  States  marshal  wrote  for  me  to  appear 
in  New  York.  Before  I  went,  J  called  on  my 
friend  Mr.  Lamar,  and  told  him  all  about 
Waterford;  and  when  I  started,  an  agent  of 
the  banks  went  with  me  to  claim  the  money 
which  the  pirate  had  obtained  from  them  by 
forgery.  This  claim  was  established  and  al- 
lowed, and  the  loss  of  the  banks  was  made 
good  to  them.  The  trial  of  the  slavers  came 
on  sooner  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
they  were  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment —  which  I  thought  was  a  very  mild  pun- 
ishment 

The  bark  was  condemned  and  sold,  with  all 
her  stores  and  cargo,  and,  including  my  share 
of  the  Spaniards'  money,  which  was  regarded 
as  part  of  the  "  lading,"  I  had  the  handsome 
sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  As  we 
all  fared  alike  in  the  division,  my  shipmates 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  that,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  was  better  to  do 
right  than  to  do  wrong.  Sanderson  and  Bax- 
ter kept  sober  after  they  went  on  shore,  and 
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both  of  them  are  now  temperance  men.  Bax- 
ter is  chief  mate  of  a  large  Indiaman,  and  San- 
derson has  retired  to  a  little  farm  in  Maine, 
which  he  bought  with  his  share  of  the  prize- 
money.  Of  the  rest  of  the  crew  I  know  noth- 
ing; but  I  suppose  most  of  them  kept  drunk 
till  they  had  spent  all  their  money,  or  had 
been  robbed  of  what  they  did  not  spend,  and 
then  went  to  sea  again ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  none  of  them  ever  voluntarily  served 
in  a  slave  ship. 

I  was  prepared  for  more  sea  swashes,  for  I 
liked  the  sea.  I  was  ready  to  sail  for  Europe 
as  a  passenger  in  a  steamer.  I  hoped  soon  to 
find  my  mother,  and  unite  our  little  family 
under  one  roof  in  St.  Louis.  And  so,  for  a 
time,  I  abandoned  Cringle  and  Cross-tree. 


GSANDHOTHES. 

BY  C.  F.   GBRRT. 

I  SEE  her  in  the  "old  arm-chair,** 
With  tall  cap  snowy  white. 
And  fires  light  up  her  antique  specs 
As  gleam  the  embers  bright 

Her  evening  work  lies  near,  of  which 

She  seldom  seems  to  tire. 
And  many  an  Indian  legend  tells 

Beside  the  kitchen  fire. 

She  knits  and  nods,  now  drops  to  sleep, 

And  through  a  golden  haze 
Sees  childhood's  home  in  happy  dreams. 

And  friends  of  childhood's  days. 

One  morning,  — 'twas  the  month  of  May, 

The  air  was  clear  and  chill, 
When,  peering  westward,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Wachusett  —  dear  old  hill  I  " 

And  glad  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes, 

As,  rapt  with  keen  delight, 
She  viewed  this  landmark  of  her  youth 

With  joyous  second  sight. 

The  birds  and  fragrant  flowers  she  loved. 

With  joys  they  ever  bring. 
And  always  watched,  with  longing  eye, 

For  earliest  bloom  of  spring. 

She  often  clasped  me  to  her  breast. 
And  smoothed  my  flaxen  hair. 

And  told  me  of  her  own  dear  boy. 
Whose  brown  curls  rested  there. 

In  sunset  land  afar  she  sleeps, 
Where  flowers  above  her  bow ; 

She  has  no  need  of  second  sight 
To  view  the  old  hill  now. 
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MOUNT    IDA,    OB    THE    SrESQB 
OF    TBOY. 

BY  CARL  CARSON. 


CENTURIES  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviof 
occurred  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory or  tradition.  Jupiter,  seeing  the  earth 
overstocked  with  people,  held  a  consultation 
with  Themis,  the  goddess  of  justice  and  law, 
as  to  how  the  evil  might  be  remedied.  .  It  was 
decided  between  them  that  a  war  between 
Greece,  or  Hellas,  as  it  was  then  called,  and 
Troy,  was  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

At  a  certain  banquet  of  the  gods.  Discord, 
by  the  direction  of  father  Jupiter,  came  and 
flung  down  a  golden  apple,  inscribed,  **The 
apple  for  the  fair  one."  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus  each  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  how  was  the 
rightful  owner  to  be  determined?  Easily 
enough.  The  king  of  the  gods  directed  Mer- 
cury to  conduct  the  three  beauties  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ida,  where  Paris,  the  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  the  ancient  city  of  Troy,  would 
decide  the  question.  Afler  a  short  examina- 
tion, the  apple  was  awarded  to  Venus,  who 
had  secretly  promised  to  the  judge  the  hand 
of  Helen,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Menelaus,  in 
marriage.  In  order  to  secure  Helen,  the  god- 
dess Venus  directed  Paris  to  build  a  ship,  and 
sail  in  it  to  Greece.  She  also  ordered  her  own 
son,  ^neas,  to  be  his  companion  in  the  voyage. 
Vainly  did  the  soothsayers  predict  woes  that 
were  to  follow  the  adventure,  and  cautioned 
the  prince  not  to  undertake  the  intended  expe- 
dition. But  he  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties. 
The  vessel  put  to  sea,  and,  after  a  brief  voyage, 
arrived  at  Lacedsemon,  where  he  shared  the 
hospitality  of  the  king,  Menelaus. 

After  a  time  of  feasting  and  enjoyment,  the 
king  was  called  to  Crete  on  business,  and  left 
the  palace  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Helen,  and 
directed  her  to  entertain  the  guests  so  long  as 
they  remained.  As  fate  would  have  it,  Paris 
and  Helen,  after  long  intercourse,  became  mu- 
tually in  love ;  and  the  former,  by  dint  of  art- 
ful cunning,  persuaded  the  fair  one  to  embark 
with  him  in  his  vessel,  and  sail  back  to  Troy. 
The  property  of  Menelaus  was  stolen  and 
placed  on  board  of  the  ship,  after  which  the 
guilty  pair  set  sail. 

Menelaus,  upon  returning  to  his  home,  and 
finding  his  beautiful  wife  gone,  consulted 
with  his  brother  Agamemnon  how  he  might 
restore  to  himself  his  wife,  Helen.  It  was  de- 
termined that  an  expedition  against  Troy  was 
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the  only  possible  way.  Consequently  the 
elopement  was  made  public,  and  all  the  chief- 
tains of  Greece  were  ordered  to  assemble  for 
the  war.  When  the  preparations  were  fully 
made,  and  the  great  heroes  had  come  togeth- 
er, they  all  set  sail  from  Aulis,  a  seaport  of 
Boeotia,  and  proceeded  on  their  course. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  the  voyage  was 
not  one  void  of  adventure.  Their  vessels  were 
dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  Aulis,  the  port  from  whence  they  start- 
ed. While  here  a  strange  act  occurred.  Aga- 
memnon had  killed  a  deer  in  the  chase,  and 
boasted  that  he  was  superior  in  skill  to  the 
goddess  Diana.  She  was  offended,  and  sent 
adverse  winds  against  the  fleet.  The  priest 
said,  that,  to  atone  for  the  vaunting  crime, 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  must 
be  sacrificed  at  the  altar.  The  sacrifice  was 
about  being  accomplished,  when  Diana,  pity- 
ing the  maiden,  snatched  her  away,  and  car- 
ried her  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  a  priest- 
ess in  her  temple. 

After  the  anger  of  the  goddess  had  been  ap- 
peased, the  fleet  again  set  sail ;  and,  having  a 
prosperous  voyage,  with  the  winds  favorable, 
it  arrived  on  the  shore  of  Troy.  The  tidings 
of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  had  reached 
the  knowledge  of  King  Priam,  who  had  al- 
ready assembled  his  warriors  when  the  foe 
arrived.  They  opposed  them  on  their  first 
landing,  but  were  driven  back  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  The  heroes,  then,  having 
made  a  vain  assault  upon  the  city,  began  to  de- 
vastate the  surrounding  country,  and  captured 
several  towns.  Then  followed  a  war  of  ten 
long  years,  principally  of  hard  fighting.  In 
the  last  year,  the  Grecian  hero  Ulysses  took  He- 
lenus  by  stratagem,  and,  having  learned  from 
him  how  the  city  might  be  captured,  means 
were  procured  to  secure  the  death  of  Paris. 
Minerva  then  directed  a  large  hofse  to  be 
built,  wholly  of  wood ;  and,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  bravest  warriors  concealed  them- 
selves in  it,  and  the  rest  set  fire  to  their  tents 
and  sailed  away  to  Tenedos.  The  Trojans, 
supposing  the  war  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  enemy  had  returned  home,  broke  down  a 
portion  of  their  walls,  and  drew  the  mammoth 
wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  engaged  in 
riotous  festivity.  What  to  do  with  the  horse 
was  a  question  of  serious  debate.  Some  were 
for  burning  it,  others  for  throwing  it  from  the 
city,  and  others  still  for  consecrating  it  to 
Minerva.  The  latter  opinion  prevailed.  But 
Laocoon,  a  priest,  strenuously  opposed  and 
rejected  its  entrance  into  the  city ;  and,  while 
he  was  sacrificing,  two  immense  serpents  is- 


sued from  the  sea,  and,  having  destroyed  his 
two  sons,  attacked  him  and  killed  him.  Mean- 
while, the  warriors  in  the  horse  descend  from 
their  hiding-place,  and,  having  signalled  to 
the  fleet  at  Tenedos,  the  city  was  at  last  taken. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  awful  destruction 
and  bloodshed.  The  flames  burst  wildly  over 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  the  dead  and  dying 
told  the  terror  of  the  war.  The  heroes  on 
both  sides  gave  up  their  lives.  And,  when  the 
survivors  returned  home,  many  were  eager  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  their  singular  adven- 
tures, the  most  memorable  in  the  '*  brave 
days  of  old." 

Helen  was  brought  back  to  Greece,  and 
lived  many  years  with  Menelaus,  who  for- 
gave her  infidelity. 

Thus  we  see  '*  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  I "  Thousands  of  lives  were  lost  mere- 
ly to  regain  one.  And  such  is  the  case  in  all 
wars  —  many  die  to  redeem  or  redress  the 
wrongs  of  a  few  individuals.  Who  would  not 
wish  that  it  were  otherwise  ? 


HAT. 

BY  MISS  H.  R.  HUDSON. 

WHO  saw  April  when  she  went, 
Weary-hearted,  wan,  and  gray. 
Leaving  all  the  world  content 
With  the  May?  — 

With  the  darling  of  the  year. 

When,  with  happy  eyes  she  came 
Whispering,  in  the  world's  charmed  ear, 
Summer's  name ;  — 

I 

Smiling  at  the  winter's  dream. 
Making  slaves  of  winter  free, 
Listening  to  each  bird  and  stream 
Graciously ;  — 

Dropping  fiowers  for  passing  shows. 

Making  fields  and  gardens  rare. 
Mocking  roses,  mocking  snows, 
Here  and  there ;  — 

Winning  the  reluctant  time. 

Wedding  beauty  to  the  year. 
Winter's  fact  to  summer's  rhyme. 
Grief  to  cheer? 

Who  mourned  April  ?    Ah,  not  I ! 

For  the  present  is  too  fair; 
Summer  comes  to  glorify 
Earth  and  air. 
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THE  DOOTOS'8  DAn&HTEB. 

BY   SOPHIB   MAY. 

CHAPTER  XV. 


3tia  TotUnkam. 

OCTOBER  35.  I  Ehould  think  Pauline 
had  eaten  a  lotus-ber)7,  and  forgotten 
all  about  home.  Wh;  doesn't  «he  write?  Mr. 
Loring  did  more  than  hi«  duty,  for  he  -went  a« 
far  ai  New  York,  and  saw  the  travellers  safely 
on  board  the  mail  steamer  Catawba.  There 
they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prince,  according  to 
agreement.     Mamma  was  aa  bright  and  brave 


as  when  the  leR  our  door,  and  said  the  sea 
air  was  giring  her  new  life.  The  state-room 
windows  are  very  high,  and  she  can  have  a 
breeze  all  night,  if  she  likes.  They  started 
on  the  i3th,-and  would  reach  Havana  in  six 
days. 

Of  course  there  has  not  been  time  for  a  let- 
ter. I  see  it  now  that  I  have  put  down  the 
dates  in  black  and  white.  I  am  like  Keller; 
he  says  he  "  gets  considerable  information 
ttnta  hearing  himself  talk." 

The  dull  day  drizzles  along.  It  is  pleasant 
at  school;  but  I  don't  like  to  come  home,  un- 
less I  bring  some  of  the  girls.  My  father  talks 
heroically  about  "  rising  superior  to  circum- 
stances;"  but  I  haven't  observed  that  he  i« 
particularly  jolly.    Why  is  it  that  women  are 
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always  missed  so  much  more  than  men? 
When  my  father  is  gone,  mother  keeps  on 
regularly  with  whatever  she  is  doing,  and  is 
as  tranquil  as  ever ;  whereas  if  she  herself  is 
gone  for  only  a  day,  my  father  seems  to  be 
thrown  off  his  balance.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  aloud  to  her  in  the  evening;  but  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  read  to  me.  I  cannot 
understand  Carlyle,  or  Emerson,  or  Browning, 
or  any  of  those  men  that  talk  with  their 
mouths  full.  Moreover  I  am  always  gone.  I 
wish  I  had  kept  an  account  of  the  number  of 
times  my  father  has  said,  — 

'*  It  seems  strange  here  without  your  mother 
—  doesn't  it?" 

Or,  **  We  see  now  who  it  was  that  made  our 
home  so  pleasant." 

And  then  he  gets  his  dressing-gown  and 
goes  off  to  his  study,  for  we  have  fallen  in  the 
way  of  not  having  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room 
evenings.  That  was  Pauline's  business.  She 
always  attended  to  the  front  part  of  the  house ; 
and  perhaps  Thankful  thinks  I  might  do  it 
now ;  but  the  mornings  are  very  short,  and  I 
don't  like  to  lose  my  horseback  ride.  Thank- 
ful digs  into  the  carpet  as  if  she  were  sub- 
soiling  it;  but  she  makes  the  chairs  and 
t6te-2i-tdtes  stand  up  against  the  wall  like  total 
strangers  come  visiting.  The  sitting-room 
does  not  look  natural.  I  wish  Thankful 
showed  more  grace  in  arrangement.  Now 
Pauline  and  mother  are  always  moving  the 
furniture  about,  and  giving  a  touch  here  and 
a  touch  there,  like  an  artist  painting  a  pic- 
ture. But  poor  Thankful  means  well.  I  am 
not  blaming  her. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  my  father  has  less 
and  less  patience  with  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. It  comes  out  regularly  now,  just  after 
breakfast.  Strange  she  hasn't  learned  by  this 
time  that  my  father  despises  the  sight  of  tears. 
She  told  me  the  other  day  she  had  ^'some- 
thing on  her  mind ;  "  but  so  she  has  had  ever 
since  I  knew  her.  She  grows  neater  than 
ever,  and  has  positively  taken  to  mopping  the 
barn  floor  1  I  wonder  what  the  horses  think  I 
Perhaps  they  are  as  homesick  out  there  as  we 
are  in  the  house.  My  father  hopes  she  won't 
scour  the  bark  off  the  trees  in  the  yard,  like 
the  Dutch  wives  of  Broeck. 

Benjie  behaves  awfully,  always  teasing  and 
hanging  on  to  my  skirts.  Marie  Smith  teach- 
es a  private  school  in  the  Probate  06Sce ;  but 
he  doesn't  go  half  the  time,  on  account  of 
stiff  necks,  sore  thumbs,  toothaches,  ear- 
aches, lame  ankles,  and  frogs  in  the  throat. 
There  isn't  an  inch  in  his  body  that  hasn't 
ached  more  or  less  since  Marie  began  that 


school.  Mother  wouldn't  mind  his  little 
whimseys;  but  my  father  laughs,  and  allows 
him  to  stay  at  home.  The  rest  of  us  were 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Why,  at  Benjie's 
age  I  didn't  dare  wink.  I  used  to  think  chil- 
dren were  as  easily  trained  as  pea-vines;  but 
I  don't  think  so  now ;  I  have  to  coax  or  drive 
that  boy  to  bed  every  night,  so  I  can  go  and 
spend  the  evening  with  Judith.  If  I  left  him 
up,  he  would  be  up  when  I  came  back;  for 
Thankful  is  very  weak  about  Benjie,  and  has 
no  more  authority  than  a  fly. 

October  25.  A  letter  from  Pauline.  My 
father  tried  to  appear  stoical ;  but  I  could  see 
he  was  as  eager  as  I  was,  though  he  did  not 
dance  I  ''Mamma  is  quite  comfortable;" 
that  was  the  very  first  line.  The  journey 
scarcely  fatigued  her.  She  was  interested  in 
sea,  and  sky,  and  people;  but  poor  Pauline 
felt  very  sick,  especially  while  crossing  the 
Gulf  Stream.  There  it  grew  suddenly  rough, 
and  the  ocean  much  warmer,  as  if  hot  water 
were  being  poured  in.  Strange  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  never  will  unite  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  holds  itself  aloof,  as  if  it  belonged 
to  another  family.  I  should  just  enjoy  can- 
tering on  its  back.  It  must  seem  like  a  wild 
animal  no  man  can  tame.  And  those  serene 
moonlight  nights  at  sea,  with  the  soft  trade- 
wind  clouds  sailing  across  the  sky ;  how  mam- 
ma must  have  revelled  in  them  I  for  she  feels 
the  beautiful,  just  as  if  it  were  God  himself 
speaking  to  her. 

Pauline  remarked  that  the  Southern  Cross 
was  to  be  seen  just  above  the  horizon ;  so  it 
seems  she  still  remembers  to  look  at  the  stars. 
Havana  is  built  close  to  the  sea;  and  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  it,  she  grew  dreadfully 
homesick.  The  idea  of  being  homesick  where 
mother  is  I  I  ought  to  have  been  the  one  to 
go.  The  flag  of  Spain  was  a  distressing  sight 
to  her  eyes.  It  is  very  gaudy,  with  red  and 
yellow  stripes,  and  glares  over  the  Moro 
Lighthouse  like  a  torch.  Well,  what  if  it 
does?  She  says  the  blue,  and  white,  and 
yellow  houses,  with  rejd  roofs,  are  not  like 
New  England.  I  should  think  she  would  be 
glad  of  it.  What  is  the  use  to  go  so  far  from 
home,  if  you  can't  see  something  new? 

At  Havana  they  parted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prince,  who  went  on  to  New  Orleans,  as  thej 
had  intended;  but  Dr.  Ware  was  at  Havana, 
on  the  lookout  for  the  Catawba ;  and  he  came 
from  the  wharf  in  a  boat  to  meet  mother  and 
Pauline.  Very  kind  of  him;  but  I  cannot 
forget  that  he  has  no  hope  of  mother,  and 
the  very  sound  of  his  name  is  disagreeable 
to  me. 
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He  took  them  to  a  fine  hotel,  where  the 
walls  are  so  high  that  you  need  a  spy-glass  to 
see  a  fly  on  the  ceiling.  They  rode  in  a  vo- 
lante,  and  the  black  driver  rode  too,  on  the 
horse*s  back.  There's  laziness !  Pauline  says 
the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  you  go  very 
close  to  the  houses,  and  can  look  in  through 
the  glasslcss  windows  and  see  what  the  people 
are  doing. 

Mamma  was  sadly  disappointed  because 
Madame  Almy  could  not  receive  them  at 
once;  but  as  I  said  before,  Dr.  Ware  took 
them  to  an  elegant  hotel,  the  Le  Grand, 
where  they  will  remain  a  few  days.  Pauline 
likes  the  breakfasts  —  delicious  1  fruits ;  fish 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  various 
other  dainties,  and  —  fried  plantains.  (She 
didn't  say  whether  they  had  any  fried  smart- 
weed!) 

How  I  wish  I  were  in  Cuba !  It  is  so  com- 
monplace at  home  I  Ladies  there  do  not  walk 
in  the  streets ;  and  when  they  go  riding,  it  is 
in  full  dress,  with  flowers,  jewels,  fans,  &c., 
but  no  bonnets.  They  never  pretend  to  go 
shopping;  the  shops  go  to  them;  that  is,  the 
clerks  carry  out  goods  to  the  doors  of  the  cai^ 
riages,  and  the  dainty  ladies  buy  what  pleases 
them. 

I  can  imagine  dear  mother  riding  through 
those  streets  as  pale  as  a  northern  snow-drop, 
and  Dr.  Ware  smiling  blandly,  with  hand  on 
vest  pocket,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
whip  out  a  bottle  of  some  sort  of  reviving 
drops.  He  went  there  for  his  health  as  much 
as  she  did,  and,  for  all  I  can  see,  is  just  as 
likely  to  die.  He  has  such  a  beam  in  his  own 
eye,  how  can  he  see  the  mote  in  mother's? 

And  I  can  imagine  Pauline  sitting  up  in 
the  vol  ante  with  her  high-bred  air.  The 
postilion  would  probably  take  her  for  a 
Spanish  lady,  on  account  of  her  brown  eyes 
and  dark  complexion,  only  she  had  no  ball- 
dress  and  fan. 

November  5.  I  have  had  six  little  tea-par- 
ties. Miss  0*Neil  came  to  three.  Once  the 
''verbal  music"  attracted  her,  and  twice  it 
didn't.  I  enjoy  my  "young  mates"  better 
when  Pauline  is  not  here  to  criticise. 

November  6.  It  seems  to  take  James  Works 
a  long  time  to  execute  that  will.  I  seldom  go 
into  the  kitchen  of  an  evening  but  I  see  him 
leaning  against  the  sink.  His  conversation 
must  be  very  edifying.  I  heard  him  tell 
Thankful  about  a  red  cow  of  his  that  was 
"breachy."  "I  mean  to  turn  her  into  an- 
other cow,"  said  he.  *<  and  then  beef  her." 
That  may  be  the  English  language.  Miss  Tot- 
tenham, but  it  does  not  sound  like  it.    Last 


night,  when  Thankful  was  taking  the  apple- 
butter  off  the  stove,  he  said,  in  pompous 
tones,  *'  Shall  I  render  you  some  assistance?" 
But  she  had  the  kettle  off  and  the  stove- 
cover  on  before  he  took  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets. 

I  wish  Thankful  would  not  talk  so  much 
about  our  family  affairs.  She  asked  me  the 
other  day  if  it  was  not  very  expensive  having 
mother  and  Pauline  in  Cuba,  and  Keller  at 
boarding-school.  I  told  her  it  probably  was ; 
but  I  hoped  she  wouldn't  take  it  to  heart,  as 
she  had  just  as  many  troubles  of  her  own  as 
she  could  possibly  bear. 

''So  I  have,"  sighed  she;  "I  have  been 
singled  out  for  affliction  from  my  youth  up. 
But  perhaps  your  father's  business  affairs  con- 
cern me  more  than  you  think.  Being  a  wid- 
ow so,  I  have  to  look  out  for  myself." 

I  cannot  imagine  what  she  means.  If  her 
wages  are  paid  regularly^  isn't  she  "  looked 
out  for"  enough?  Perhaps  she  might  feel 
easier  if  she  knew  of  the  flve  hundred  dollars, 
in  government  bonds,  which  aunt  Hinsdale 
gave  me  for  my  name.  Thankful  is  naturally 
low-spirited,  but  I  never  knew  her  so  low  as 
this.  My  father  says  her  eyes  are  a  couple  of 
water-sluices  in  excellent  repair.  What  can 
be  the  matter?  I  wonder  if  she  feels  grieved 
by  my  thoughtlessness  ?  Mother  never  asked 
her  to  mend  the  clothes  from  the  wash,  not 
even  Benjie's,  for  her  eyes  are  weak  (as  might 
be  expected)  I  But  I  can't  remember  to  take  a 
needle  in  hand  till  Saturday  night  about  bed- 
time, when  of  course  the  mending  is  all  done. 
She  loves  me  dearly,  and  thinks  all  my  faults 
are  very  excusable ;  but  perhaps  she  is  over- 
whelmed by  my  giving  so  many  tea  and  din- 
ner-parties —  more  than  a  dozen,  I  declare. 
She  is  considered  the  best  cook  in  Quinne- 
basset;  and  it  taxes  her  ingenuity  to  get  up 
new  dishes,  I  suppose.  I  have  had  Judith 
and  Marie  every  noon  regularly,  and  yester- 
day asked  Oscaforia  and  Sarah  Hinsdale,  be- 
cause I  happened  to  meet  them  on  the  street, 
and  forgot  entirely  that  Thankful  was  down 
with  sick-headache.  It  did  seem  rather  cruel, 
and  the  dear  soul  felt  so  mortified  about  the 
burnt  pudding-sauce,  that  I  asked  her  forgive- 
ness, and  gave  her  mother's  purple  breakfast 
shawl.  M3'  father  said  I  might;  he  dislikes 
purple.  He  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  wasn't 
afraid  Thankful  worked  too  hard.  I  have 
decided  to  invite  no  more  company  for  the 
present;  but  really  it  is  Thankful's  own  fault 
that  I  pine  for  society.  If  she  were  no^ 
l\pre,  I  verily  believe  I  should  not  be  so  lone- 
some. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


A  NSW  RBSOLVS. 


Miss  Tottenham. 


NOVEMBER  15.  Pauline  writes  that  they 
are  comfortably  established  at  Madame 
Almj's,  and  like  very  much.  Mother  was 
annoyed  at  the  Le  Grand,  by  not  having  a 
bed  to  sleep  on ;  nothing  but  sacking,  without 
a  mattress.  She  heard  clocks  striking  the 
quarter  hours  all  night,  and  watchmen  blow- 
ing whistles,  and  crying  ^'serenos"  at  every 
stroke,  all  of  which  disturbed  her  rest.  Pau- 
line says  she  is  really  gaining  now.  Isn't  it 
glorious?  Dr.  Ware  does  not  improve,  and 
has  gone  to  Matanzas.    Just  as  I  expected  I 

Last  night  I  went  to  the  sink  to  get  some 
water  for  my  plants,  having  forgotten  them 
in  the  morning,  and  Thankful  began  about 
my  father's  heavy  expenses  again,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  never  been  afraid  Keller  might 
run  in  debt.  Boys  often  do  at  school,  she 
says.  '*  But  there  is  this  about  it,"  she  added, 
as  if  to  comfort  me;  '*  if  he  should  run  in 
debt,  your  father  is  an  honorable  man,  and 
would  feel  responsible,  you  may, be  sure  of 
that." 

I  could  not  see  what  interest  she  should 
have  in  the  question,  or  what  satisfaction  she 
could  take  in  conjuring  up  such  absurd  no- 
tions ;  but  I  merely  said,  — 

'*  O,  yen:  my  father  is  sure  to  do  the  right 
thing,  whatever  it  is." 

**  That  is  what  i  always  tell  folks,"  cried  she ; 
'*  he's  a  good,  pious  man,  if  he  does  speculate 
so  much  in  real  estate ;  and  when  your  sister 
is  married,  there'll  be  one  less  to  provide  for." 

I  didn't  say  a  word ;  it  was  such  a  shock  to 
hear  her  speak  of  Pauline's  being  married.  I 
had  never  thought  of  it  before,  not  definitely 

—  still,  I  suppose  it  ivill  come  to  that  in  time 

—  one  of  these-  years.  Well,  Pauline  is  very 
much  mistaken  if  she  thinks  she  can  ever  be 
as  happy  anywhere  else  as  she  is  at  home. 
How  can  she  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
father  and  mother? 

'*  Yes ;  you  see  there'll  be  one  less  to  pro- 
vide for,"  said  Thankful;  *'  and  your  father's 
expenses  won't  be  so  heavy;  so  I  tell  folks  it's 
no  use  to  borrow  trouble.  Do  you  suppose 
your  sister'll  marry,  come  another  spring?" 

''  My  sister  has  never  spoken  of  being  mar- 
ried at  all,  and  it  is  a  subject  I  do  not  think 
proper  to  discuss,"  said  I,  with  some  dignity. 

But  Thankful  only  sniffed,  and  said,  — 

''  Haven't  I  got  a  pair  of  eyes  in  my  hea^? 
Can't  I  see  who  comes  to  this  house? " 


*' 'Perhaps  you  mean  Mr.  Works,  of  Poo- 
noosac,"  said  I ;  '*  he  is  here  oftener  than  any 
one  else." 

Thankful  sighed  heavily  at  that. 

''James  Works  was  my  husband's  own  broth- 
er," said  she.  "It  is  a  pity  if  he  can't  come 
here  to  see  me  on  business,  without  people  in 
the  village  making  remarks." 

*'  I  never  heard  it  mentioned,"  said  I. 

"  O,  but  it  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  child. 
His  being  a  widower  so,  makes  it  very  un- 
pleasant for  me,"  said  she,  going  into  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  *'  He  has  been  here  on 
very  solemn  business  lately,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  have  been  having  Josiah  taken  up  and  put 
in  the  new  graveyard  at  Poonoosac" 

Then  she  fell  to  crying  so  hard  that  I  could 
not  imagine  what  it  was  for,  knowing  it  cer- 
tainly wasn't  for  grief,  till  she  broke  forth 
very  spitefully,  — 

"  I  declare  for  it,  there  isn't  the  least  honor 
among  sextons.  I  paid  Mr.  Black  handsomely 
for  taking  up  JosiaK ;  but  I've  no  idea  I  got 
more  than  half  of  him  I " 

"Why,  Thankful  Works!"  said  I,  trying 
my  best  not  to  smile. 

"  No,  I  really  don't  think  I  got  more  than 
half.'  I'd  be  willing  to  leave  it  out  to  any- 
body if  it  wasn't  a  very  small  mess  of  bonea 
for  a  man  of  his  size." 

It  was  such  a  singular  thing  to  show  temper 
about !  and  she  looked  so  dreadfully  indignant 
that  I  hurried  off  as  fast  as  possible,  shaking 
so  that  half  the  water  from  the  sprinkler  ran 
into  my  slipper.  When  I  reached  the  sitting- 
room,  I  told  my  father  how  Thankful  had 
been  imposed  upon  in  the  matter  of  bones, 
and  he  laughed  heartily,  for  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  since  mother  went  away. 

"Thankful's  strong  point  is  her  indigna- 
tion," said  he. 

Then  he  repeated  a  letter,  word  for  word, 
which  she  once  wrote  her  brother-in-law, 
beginning,  "Indignation  still  burns  in  the 
bosom  of  myself,"  &c. 

"  But  she  has  forgiven  James  Works  since 
he  gave  back  the  thirds,"  said  I ;  "  and  they 
are  the  best  of  friends.  He  is  as  interested  in 
her  as  an  own  brother." 

November  18.  My  work-box  happened  to 
be  sitting  on  the  stairs  yesterday,  and  Benjie 
fell  over  it  headlong.  Thankful  decided  that 
his  knee  was  broken,  and  we  laid  him  scream- 
ing on  the  sofa  to  await  my  father's  return. 
How  I  longed  for  mother  I  It  was  a  season 
of  great  remorse  and  anxiety  for  me,  till 
Jowler  happened  to  come  into  the  room  with 
a  stick  In  his  mouth,  when  Benjie  jumped  up 
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and  ran  after  him.  My  fears  subsided  then. 
All  the  little  boys  in  town  heard  of  the  fearful 
accident,  and  came  with  their  dogs  to  make 
visits  of  condolence  —  very  good  for  lameness. 
The  more  boys  the  less  limping.  Benjie  is 
trying  hard  this  evening  to  save  up  a  little 
stiffness  against  to-morrow,  just  enough  to 
keep  him  out  of  school.  No  doubt  he'll  suc- 
ceed. I'll  put  him  to  bed  now,  and  go  to 
Judith's. 

November  19.  Robert  came  in  this  morn- 
ing with  a  beaming  face. 

"Where  is  your  father?"  cried  he;  "Pve 
found  a  live  —  ** 

There,  I  forget  the  name;  but  it's  some- 
thing that  crawls. 

Thankful  says,  "  It  does  beat  all  how  folks 
can  have  their  minds  taken  up  with  such 
small  concerns."  I  thought  of  that  very  thing 
myself  when  I  saw  her  cry  about  the  pudding 
sauce. 

November  30.  Mother  has  written  two  pre- 
cious letters  to  my  father.  She  still  improves, 
and  would  be  very  happy  if  she  had  us  all 
with  her.    She  says,  — 

**  Tell  dear  little  Marian  to  take  good  care 
of  my  legacy.  Her  task  is  no  light  one ;  but 
we  do  not  expect  or  ask  for  our  child  an  easy 
time  in  the  world,  and  it  may  be  as  well  for 
her  to  learn  young  the  lesson  that  '  with  self- 
renunciation  begins  life.'  I  hope  she  remem- 
bers that  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself." 

No,  dear  mamma,  I  had  not  remembered  it ! 
I,  who  once  thought  I  was  trying  to  be  like 
him  I    I  want  to  hide  my  face  for  shame. 

*'  With  self-renunciation  begins  life."  I  am 
sure  Carlyle  said  that,  for  the  words  are  put 
together  in  the  hardest  way.  But  what  does 
it  mean?  Why,  that  we  must  put  self  one 
side  before  we  can  really  iive.  Self,  self,  get 
thee  behind  me  I 

Dear  mamma  pities  me,  and  thinks  I  am 
wearing  myself  out  for  the  family;  and  here 
I  am,  floating  about  like  a  great  lazy  butterfly. 

My  father  said  in  his  prayer  this  morning, 
*'  Teach  us  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  live." 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  one's 
life  sublime,  —  for  instance,  mother;  and  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  making  it  ridiculous,  —  for 
instance,  Marian. 

Papa,  you  shall  not  spend  all  your  evenings 
alone.  Thankful,  you'll  do  no  more  mending. 
Benjie,  you  needn't  go  to  bed  with  the  chick- 
ens. Poor  little  fellow,  is  it  your  own  sister 
Mamie  that  has  abused  you  so? 

Into  the  writing-desk,  Miss  Tottenham.  I 
wish  to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with 
myself. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

BRIGHTENING  THB  HOUSE. 

Aftss  Tottenham. 

NOVEMBER  25.  I  do  believe  there  is  no 
satisfaction  equal  to  that  of  acting  from 
high  motives.  After  mother's  letter  came,  I 
aroused  myself,  and  determined  to  take  my 
true  place  as  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Not 
that  I  expected  anything  particular  would 
come  of  it,  or  that  anybody  would  observe 
it;  I  hope  I  am  more  genuine  than  that!  I 
merely  meant,  as  Thankful  says  in  prayer- 
meeting,  to  '*do  my  duty  as  far  forth  as  I 
know  how." 

Firstly,  I  announced  to  Mrs.  Works  that  I 
intended  to  take  care  of  the  front  part  of  the 
house. 

«*  Well,"  said  she,  coolly,  **  you'll  find  the 
broom  in  the  ceRar-way." 

I  labored  over  the  sitting-room  till  it  seemed 
like  itself,  and  the  pieces  of  furniture  looked 
as  if  they  were  acquainted  with  one  another 
once  more.  Then  Zephyr  and  I  galloped 
through  Paradise  Lane,  and  gathered  boughs 
of  late  autumn  leaves  to  <light  up  the  walls  of 
the  room,  and  give  a  warm  tone  to  the  pic- 
tures and  statues.  But  real  heart  we  must 
have  too ;  for  I  was  determined  to  lure  papa 
away  from  that  old  office.  I  was  just  lighting 
the  fire  when  Judith  walked  in. 

**0,  dear  I"  said  she;  "why  haven't  you 
been  over?  I  didn't  feel  able  to  come,  and  it 
has  put  me  all  out  of  breath." 

"  My  father  says  the  women  of  this  age  are 
'  bom  fatigued,' "  said  I ;  "  and  of  all  the  tired 
specimens,  you  are  the  tiredest.  Miss  Judith. 
I  didn't  go  to  your  house,  because  I  had  work 
to  do.  Benjie's  all  out  at  elbows,  and  I  found 
a  hole  in  the  hall  carpet,  and  —  " 

"  Why,  Marian,  it  would  kill  me  to  work  at 
such  a  rate.  Your  face  is  the  color  of  that 
blush  rose.  Just  look  in  the  glass,  and  see  if 
it  isn't.  What  possesses  you,  all  of  a  sud- 
den?" 

"  O,  I'm  trying  to  make  it  look  natural  and 
pleasant  for  Keller  when  he  comes  home  to 
Thanksgiving." 

That  really  was  one  little  reason  floating  on 
top;  but  the  solid  reason  underneath  was, 
that  I  was  trying  to  do  right.  You  know  our 
deefermost  motives  are  the  very  ones  we  can't 
tell. 

"  Do  these  andirons  look  bright  enough, 
Jude?" 

"Gay  as  gold,"  said  she.  "I  like  your 
brass-topped  fender  and  your  pictorial  bellows 
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beyond  everything.    This  is  just  the  cosiest 
house  in  town.*' 

**  Yes,"  said  I;  "only  Thankful  has  cried 
so  much  that  the  walls  feel  damp,  and  we 
need  a  roaring  fire." 

"You  wouldn't  complain  of  Thankful,  if 
you  had  to  live  with  aunt  Esther,"  said  Judith. 
"  She  has  turned  our  house  into  a  regular 
rag-factory,  and  is  making  '  drawn-in '  rugs 
out  of  our  old  clothes.  I'm  so  glad  Robert 
won't  let  me  sew,  or  I  should  be  kept  at  it  all 
day,  like  Tid  and  Mate.  Just  think  how  stu- 
pid it  is  for  me,  Marian  I  Tid  and  Mate  pair 
off,  you  know,  and  I  don't  have  much  to  do 
with  them,  and  the  little  boys  are  only  a  trial, 
and  father  stays  at  the  store  most  of  the  time. 
If  it  wasn't  for  Robert,  I  should  just  die.  He 
is  the  only  one  in  the  house  that  tries  to  make 
things  comfortable." 

I  wanted  to  say,  "  Why  don't  you  try  your- 
self ?  "  But  I  won't  preach,  so  there  I  Let  me 
practise  a  while  first.  While  I  brushed  the 
hearth,  Juditli  lay  back  on  the  sofa  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  and  I  asked  what  she  was  dreaming 
about. 

"  O,"  said  she,  "  if  we  could  only  make  the 
world  over  again,  how  beautiful  it  might  be! 
We  would  leave  out  all  the  disagreeables,  such 
ab  east  winds,  and  rain-storms,  and  *  equinom- 
ical '  people;  and  we'd  preserve  the  roses  and 
zephyrs,  and  rainbows  and  good  times.  I'm 
going  to  live  with  my  Reginald  in  a  castle  by 
the  sea,  with  opal  sunsets  dipping  into  the 
blue  waves ;  and  there'll  be  none  of  the  trials 
of  life  coming  to  beat  against  the  walls.  He 
will  be  a  poet-laureate,  with  a  wreath  of  ama- 
ranth round  his  brow." 

"  Brown  paper  and  vinegar  will  be  better, 
Jude,  if  he's  troubled  with  headache." 

"  Hush,  Marian !  And  he  will  adore  me  as 
your  father  does  your  mother." 

"I  can't  see  any  earthly  reason  why  he 
should,"  cried  I.  And  then  we  fell  into  a  fit 
of  laughing ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  my  father 
stalked  through  the  room,  which  mortified 
Judith  so  much  that  she  slipped  out  by  the 
side  door  and  went  home.  If  we  ever  do  get 
to  laughing  in  that  absurd  way  and  can't 
stop,  my  father  is  sure  to  appear,  with  a  pre- 
ternaturally  solemn  face,  and  say  something 
sarcastic  about  the  "  giggling  age." 

This  time  he  was  so  tired,  after  a  hard  ride, 
that  he  scarcely  spoke  till  he  had  had  a  cup 
of  tea.  Then,  after  a  remark  to  Benjie  on  the 
subject  of  jackknives,  he  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  again,  on  his  way  to  the  office.  Now, 
my  father  isn't  a  man  that  observes  things 
in  detail;  he  couldn't  have  told  what  I  had 


been  doing  to  the  room ;  but  he  saw  that  the 
general  efiect  was  difierent,  and  his  face 
lighted  up  wonderfully. 

"  So  you've  been  cleaning  house,  daughter. 
And  you've  set  the  fire  to  blazing  again. 
Well,  that's  pleasant.  O,  you're  expecting 
company  —  are  you  ?  " 

"No,  papa;  don't  be  frightened;  nobody 
but  you.  I  built  the  fire  for  the  rheumatic 
old  fiies.  I  see  they  wake  up  stiflf  in  the 
morning  when  they  go  to  bed  cold." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  I  suppose 
if  I  enjoy  the  fire  too,  it  won't  interfere  with 
the  flies.  I'll  bring  my  books  in  here,  and 
we'll  try  to  be  sociable." 

Then  Benjie  shuffled  in  through  the  entry 
as  if  he  were  being  dragged. 

"  I  say,  Mamie,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  be-ed  I " 

But  when  he  saw  the  fire  dancing  on  the 
hearth,  he  sprang  into  my  arms,  crying,  — 

"  Isn't  it  festive  ?  Who's  a-coming?  Mayn't 
I  sit  up  and  see  'em  ?  " 

"There  is  no  one  coming,  Benjie;  and  if 
you'll  be  a  dear,  quiet  little  boy,  you  may  sit 
up  till  you  are  sleepy." 

"Hooray!  Hoora-ayl  Hooray  for  ever- 
more!" shouted  he,  swinging  his  arms  in 
ecstasy. 

Dear  little  fellow !  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
children's  rights,  and  I  don't  mean  to  interfere 
with  yours  any  more. 

"Well,  this  is  cheerful,"  said  my  father, 
wheeling  in  his  big  chair,  and  putting  on  the 
dressing-gown  I  had  ready  for  him. 

The  fire  brightened  his  whole  face,  and 
warmed  his  imagination,  so  that  he  began  to 
make  up  the  most  entertaining  stories;  and 
Benjie  sat  on  his  knee  drawing  in  his  little 
lips  as  if  he  were  imbibing  nectar. 

After  a  while  we  fell  to  discussing  all  sorts 
of  subjects;  and  I  thought,  as  I've  often 
thought  before,  that  my  father,  in  certain 
moods,  is  the  most  agreeable  man  I  ever  saw. 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  hear  my  lessons  again 
next  winter.  He  said,  Certainly:  if  we  would 
submit  to  a  little  irregularity. 

"And  papa,  are  you  willing  Judith  should 
recite  with  me  in  Latin  ?  " 

I  dared  not  add  geometry,  for  Judith  is  very 
much  afraid  of  him,  and  would  never  like  to 
have  him  know  Jiow  dull  she  is  in  figures. 

"O,  yes;  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  hear 
her  recitations  when  she  is  not  up  in  the 
blue." 

"  O,  papa,  she  is  not  half  so  absent-minded 
as  you  think.  People  don't  understand  Judith." 

"  Probably  not  Sentimental  young  ladies 
are  too  deep  to  be  understood." 
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When  he  called  Judith  *'  sentimental,"  with 
that  quiet  smile  of  his,  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
anything  left  of  her  bigger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin.  I  hastened  to  change  the  subject  by 
showing  him  a  fossil  Robert  had  found  in  the 
woods.  But  that  only  reminded  him  to  say 
he  wished  Judith  had  an  interest  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences;  for  then  she  might  not  sit 
curled  up  like  *a  dormouse,  but  run  about 
enough  to  get  a  little  color,  and  correct  the 
morbid  tone  of  her  mind.  My  father  is  very 
hard  on  Judith.  I  believe*  he  thinks  she  is  the 
sort  of  g^rl  to  elope  with  a  dancing-master. 
Robert  is  after  his  own  heart,  because  he  is 
fond  of  poking  in  the  dirt.  He  is  the  only 
person  in  town  who  has  free  access  to  my  fa- 
ther's ofiSce,  and  library,  and  surgical  instru- 
ments. He  spends  hours  combining  fluids  of 
different  colors  in  a  retort,  and  weighing 
£^ses,  which  I  suppose  is  a  sign  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  As  if  we  were  all  expected 
to  be  just  alike  in  this  world  I  Judith  may 
not  love  science,  but  she  dotes  on  poetry ;  and 
let  her  faults  be  what  they  may,  she  is  my  best 
friend,  and  I  won't  have  my  own  father  ridi- 
cule her,  if  I  can  help  it. 

December  4.  Keller  has  come  and  gone. 
At  first  it  seemed  very  odd  to  him  without 
mother  and  Pauline ;  but  I  tried  my  very  best 
to  be  agreeable,  and  never  let  the  fire  go  low 
io  the  sitting-room,  and  he  said  it  was  jollier 
than  he  expected.  Really  he  came  very  near 
being  confidential  with  me.  He  was  like  him- 
self, only  he  didn't  whistle ;  and  mother  says, 
'*  I  shall  always  feel  safe  about  my  two  boys 
as  long  as  I  can  hear  them  whistle."  I  hope 
there  isn't  any  trouble  on  his  mind  that  has 
stopped  the  music.  I  told  him  how  tearful 
Mrs.  Works  had  been  this  fall,  and  how  she 
even  cried  at  the  bare  idea  of  his  running  in 
debt;  and  he  began  to  walk  the  floor,  and 
look  so  confused,  that  it  startled  me,  though  I 
will  not  be  mean  enough  to  suspect  that  that 
boy  has  done  anything  wrong.  Thankful  was 
so  overjoyed  to  see  him,  that  she  put  on  the 
purple  shawl,  and  smiled  all  over  her  face. 

"Why,  Thankful,"  said  he,  "how  hand- 
some your  shoulders  are!  What  has  been 
your  object  in  hiding  them  under  layers  of 
capes,  shortest  ones  uppermost,  like  shingles 
on  the  roof  of  a  house  ?  " 

She  laughed,  for  she  lets  Keller  say  what  he 
pleases. 

"  You  look  like  another  woman,"  said  he* 
**  What  has  become  of* your  owl-eyed  glasses, 
and  your  outlandish  cap?  Somebody  will  be 
falling  in  love  with  you,  next  thing." 

Thankful  groaned. 


I  enjoyed  Keller's  visit  hugely,  only  he  made 
fun  of  Zephyr. 

"  She  was  taken  for  a  bad  debt,"  he  said, 
"  and  ought  to  be  a  bad  horse,  which,  if  I  am 
any  judge,  she  certainly  is." 

He  means  nothing  against  her  moral  qual- 
ities, for  a  sweeter  pony  never  breathed. 
Physically  speaking,  she  may  not  be  all  I 
could  wish;  but  how  is  she  to  blame  for  that? 
In  addition  to  the  tenderness  of  her  feet,  I 
am  afraid  she  is  having  trouble  with  one  of 
her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  MYSTERY  IN  THE  ATTIC. 

Miss  Tottenham. 

JANUARY  I.  Zephyr  began  the  year  by  a 
fall.  Tom  was  leading  her  into  the  barn, 
and  she  fell  flat  on  the  ice.  "What  ice?"  I 
hear  you  ask,  Miss  Tottenham.  Well,  I  should 
call  it  the  glaciers  of  neatness.  Thankful 
had  just  been  washing  the  barn  again,  and,  as 
the  thermometer  is  two  degrees  below  zero, 
the  floor  froze  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  dear 
beast  was  dreadfully  shaken.  Tom  rubbed 
her  faithfully,  and  I  went  out  and  fed  her 
with  cake.  If  Thankful's  extraordinary  neat- 
ness continues,  Zephyr  must  wear  skates. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  fragrant 
with  boiling  suds,  and  said  I,  "  Thankful,  do 
please  tell  me  what  ails  you.  You  never  were 
in  the  habit  of  washing  the  bam  floor ;  you 
know  you  never  were." 

She  only  answered  by  a  burst  of  tears,  l 
looked  at  her  critically,  and  was  struck  witli 
the  yellow  tinge  of  her  face.  Instead  o(: 
"  strawberries  smothered  in  cream,"  it  is  mor« 
like  orange-peel  smothered  in  lemonade. 

"Thankful,"  said  I,  "perhaps  it  is  youi 
liver.  My  father  will  give  you  some  pills,  if 
you  will  only  describe  the  case." 

"Pills?"  echoed  Thankful,  with  a  grim 
smile.  "If  he*ll  mix  me  something  that'll 
settle  my  mind,  I'll  thank  him." 

"O,  is  that  it?" 

"  Yes ;  that's  just  it.  I  don't  suppose  you'd 
take  me  for  a  shifty-minded  woman;  now 
would  you?" 

"  No,  indeed.  Thankful ;  I  thought  your 
mind  was  always  made  up  tight  and  fastened 
with  an  iron  bolt" 

"You  dear  little  soul,"  said  she,  ofiering 
me  a  chair,  "  I  wish  you'd  sit  down  here,  and 
tell  me  your  candid  opinion  of  James  Works." 

"  Why,  Thankful,  I  am  not  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Works.  I've  only  seen 
him  in  passing  through  the  room." 
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''Very  true;  but  I'm  kind  of  curious  to 
know  how  he  strikes  you.  There  isn't  an- 
other girl  of  jour  age  in  Quinnebasset  so 
sharp-witted  as  jou  are,  and  that's  what  I've 
always  maintained." 

"  Why,  Thankful  I  "  said  I,  very  much  flat- 
tered; "I'm  sure  I  ought  to  answer  your 
question  after  such  a  compliment  as  that  I 
You  would  like 'to  know  what  sort  of  impres- 
sion I  have  received  of  Mr.  Works,  just  from 
seeing  him  a  few  times?" 

**  Yes,  dear,  I  want  your  honest  mind,"  said 
Thankful,  smoothing  down  her  outside  cape. 

**  Well,  if  you  really  wish  to  know,  he  is 
dreadfully  disagreeable  to  me.  I'm  tired  to 
death  of  seeing  him  tilted  back  against  the 
kitchen  wall  like  a  great  bag  of  meal.  Apd 
that  everlasting  smile!  It  doesn't  mean  a 
thing;  it's  only  a  pucker  of  the  lips,  like  get- 
ting ready  to  whistle.  And  then  his  hands 
always  in  his  pockets  1  How  do  you  stand  it. 
Thankful,  to  have  him  round  so  much  ?  " 

Thankful  drew  herself  up  as  straight  as 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  I  never  was  so  sur- 
prised ;  after  she  had  asked  my  opinion  too  I 

"  I  should  be  pleased  to  know,  Marian  Pres- 
x>tt,"  said  she,  "  what  James  Works  has  ever 
ione  to  you  or  any  of  your  folks  that  you 
should  run  on  in  that  style  I  You  don't  know 
anything  about  him.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  as  becoming  in  a  girl  of  your  age  to 
talk  more  respectful  1 " 

With  that  Thankful  walked  right  out  in  the 
dark  kitchen  and  shut  herself  up.  The  next 
moment  she  began  to  sing.  She  always  sings 
when  her  feelings  are  hurt.  And  O,  dear, 
such  dismal  hymns  I  I  hate  to  wound  her,  on 
that  account.  Tm  sure  I  hadn't  the  least  idea 
she  ever  cared  enough  for  her  husband  to  re- 
sent what  was  said  of  his  brother.  But  it 
seems  she  did. 

January  3.  Thankful  has  scarcely  spoken 
for  two  days.  She  is  perfectly  pleasant  and 
polite,  but  every  word  seems  to  come  from  the 
depths  of  a  broken  heart.  If  she  expects  me 
to  take  back  what  I  said  about  James  Works, 
she  will  be  disappointed.  She  asked  my  opin- 
ion—  didn't  she?  Well,  I  gave  it;  and  if  it 
was  a  wrong  one,  so  much  the  belter  for 
James.  He  may  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
I  hope  he  is ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.  He  came 
again  last  night,  and  I  went  into  the  kitchen, 
not  knowing  he  was  there.  He  said  it  was  a 
"  trimmer  of  a  cold  night;  and  didn't  I  think 
a  man  that  had  come  all  the  way  from  Poo- 
noosac  to  see  Mrs.  Works  ought  to  have  a 
cup  of  her  celestial  ginger  tea?  "       • 

He  winked,  and  looked  so  silly,  that  I  think 


it  mortified  Thankful,  for  she  disappeared  be- 
hind the  gantry  door. 

January  5.  Such  strange  things  are  hap- 
pening at  our  house!  I  think,  as  Zephyr 
does,  that  the  world  has  grown  slippery. 
Thankful  told  my  father  last  night  shb  would 
like  to  consult  him  in  his  office.  I  supposed 
it  must  be  in  relation  to  some  hidden  disease, 
and  pitied  her  very  much,  tier  mother  died 
of  dropsy.  I  wondered  if  it  was  hereditary. 
I  didn't  believe  Thankful  could  have  it, 
though,  because  she  sheds  so  many  tears! 

*'  Papa,"  said  I,  when  he  came  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  'Ms  it  anything  I  may  ask  you 
about?" 

He  drew  his  chair  before  the  fire,  and  broke 
out  into  little  explosions  of  laughter. 

"  Yes,  I'd  as  lief  tell  you  as  not.  Thankful 
has  been  asking  my  candid  opinion  of  James 
Works." 

"  Why,  she  asked  mine  too !  Did  you  give 
yours,  papa?" 

"Yes,  Marian,  I  was  just  such  a  fool.  I 
was  taken  off  my  guard,  in  the  first  place,  by 
her  talking  as  if  she  did  not  intend  to  marry 
him." 

"Marry  him,  papa!  I  should  think  not! 
Did  he  ever  dare  ask  her?" 

"  It  seems  he  has  had  the  courage.  But 
she  says  she  told  him  one  slice  off  a  loaf  was 
enough,  and  she  didn't  approve  of  marrying 
twice  into  the  same  family.  I  assured  her  she 
was  quite  right.  'James  Works  is  a  merce- 
nary, good-for-nothing  fellow,  and  is  after 
your  money,'  said  I.  'If  you  accept  him, 
you'll  be  doing  a  foolish  thing.* 

"  I  spoke  my  honest  convictions,  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  good  soul,  for  I  really  respect  her; 
but  next  minute  I  saw  my  mistake.  I  knew 
by  the  nipping  of  her  lips  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  marry  him." 

"Why,  father  Prescott!  After  all  she  has 
said  about  '  never  marrying  again,  no, 
never?'" 

"  Well,  yes ;  after  all  that,  my  dear.  *  Thank 
you,  doctor,'  said  she.  '  No  doubt  you've 
stated  your  candid  opinion ;  but  I  see  you've 
been  misinformed.  James  Works  is  a  very 
different  man  from  what  you  take  him  to  be. 
He's  a  better  calculator  than  Josiah  was ;  but 
as  for  being  stren-00-ous  about  a  half  cent,  as 
some  folks  tell  about,  it's  no  such  a  thing.' 

"  That  told  the  whole  story  —  that  and  the 
flash  of  her  eye.  Good  enough  for  me  I  And, 
daughter  Marian,  if  T  ever  give  another  can- 
did opinion,  may  I  be  served  in  the  same  way 
again  I " 

Then  my  father    rubbed    his    hands    and 
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laughed.  Well,  if  he  sees  anything  funny  in 
it,  it  is  more  than  I  do.  I  always  supposed 
Thankful  a  truthful  woman,  but  now  it  seems 
to  me  she  has  perjured  herself.  Papa  evident- 
ly excuses  her,  though,  and  thinks  her  mind 
is  weak  —  weak  as  water!  If  /  had  said  I 
should  not  marry,  you  might  be  sure  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  couldn't  be  turned. 
Not  that  I  ever  did  say  such  a  tfiing.  It  is 
best  to  be  careful  of  one's  words. 

January  7.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with- 
out Thankful  ?  Affairs  are  approaching  a  cri- 
sis. She  told  me  to-day  she  *'  didn't  care  any 
great  about  James,  but  she  should  have  to 
marry  him  to  get  rid  of  him."  Such  an  idea  t 
But  she  may  not  mean  it.  I  find  she  doesn't 
always  mean  wftat  she  says.  But  one  thing 
is  sure :  she  will  leave  us  as  soon  as  we  can 
find  another  girl.  How  would  poor  mother 
feel  ?  And  she  so  easy  about  us,  trusting  in 
the  widow  Works,  and  believing  she  truly 
hates  "the  whole  race  of  mankind."  O, 
Thankful,  Thankful !  why  don't  you  stick  to 
your  appendix? 

January  15,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  great 
.excitement.  Night  before  last,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  sleep,  I  heard  a  sudden  noise  outside 
my  window,  which  is  over  the  dining-room. 
It  was  the  crunching  of  snow  under  a  man's 
boots.  Who  could  be  walking  there  at  that 
time  of  night?  It  was  ten  o'clock,  cloudy  and 
starless,  the  snow  falling  fast  Why  didn't  he 
go  along  the  path  to  the  side  door,  instead  of 
wading  through  the  deep  snow  up  to  the  win- 
dow? He  must  be  a  thief,  trying  to  get  into 
the  dining-room.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
the  house,  and  thought  we  kept  silver.  Or 
perhaps  he  did  know  the  house,  and  was 
aware  that  my  father  and  Tom  were  both 
gone,  and  nobody  left  but  two  helpless  wo- 
men and  a  little  child.  I  heard  him  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  actually  try,  very  gen- 
tly, to  open  one  of  the  dining-room  windows. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  crept  into  Thank- 
ful's  room  over  the  kitchen.  It  was  dark 
there,  but  I  could  see  a  ray  of  light  from 
Thankful's  candle,  as  she  was  disappearing 
through  the  door  that  leads  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  into  the  kitchen. 

Presently  I  heard  a  low  scream,  and  afler 
that  the  sound  of  whispering.  I  know  I  did. 
I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  determined  to  find 
out  what  it  meant.  By  that  time  Thankful 
had  stolen  up  stairs  again.  I  rushed  into  her 
room  in  the  greatest  excitement;  but  there 
she  sat  on  the.  bed,  as  calm  as  a  clock,  with 
her  green  wrapper  on,  and  yawning,  as  if  she 
had  just  waked  up. 


"  What  is  it?    Who  is  it  I "  I  whispered. 

"  What's  what?"  said  she,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

Such  duplicity!  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
endure  it.  Did  the  woman  think  I  was  deaf, 
blind,  and  halfwitted? 

« Thankful  Works,"  said  I,  beside  myself 
with  rage,  "you  needn't  try  to  cheat  me! 
James  Works  was  breaking  into  this  house, 
and  you  went  down  and  sent  him  away.  I 
guess  you'll  think  more  of  my  "candid  opin- 
ion" next  time  about  scamps!  Don't  talk! 
Don't  say  a  word!  I've  heard,  and  I  know! 
and  my  father  shall  be  informed  this  very 
night!" 

That  finished  the  business.  Thankful  stared 
at  me  with  strong  displeasure,  and  said  she,  — 

"  I  wish  you  better  manners.  I  was  revolv- 
ing it  round  in  my  mind  whether  I'd  better 
tell  you  what  had  happened ;  but  now  I  cer' 
tain  shan't" 

And  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  her,  ex- 
cept that  it  wasn't  any  of  the  Workses.  Why 
did  I  speak  so  hastily?  I  told  my  father  about 
it,  but  he  said,  "Pooh,  pooh!  Only  some- 
body come  to  return  a  borrowed  coffee-pot  or 
tea-spoon." 

Thafs  a  likely  story! 

January  17.  I  had  settled  down  quietly, 
and  nearly  forgotten  my  excitement,  till  to- 
night I  happened  to  come  upon  Thankful,  as 
she  was  stealing  down  the  attic  stairs  with  a 
plate  and  cup  in  her  hand.  She  hid  them 
under  her  apron  very  suddenly,  though  she 
must  have  known  I  had  seen  them.  I  said  not 
a  word,  but  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  upon  her. 

There  is  some  one  concealed  in  this  house : 
I  feel  it  all  over  me.  That  accounts  for  the 
voices  I  thought  I  heard  yesterday  in  the 
attic.  There  can  be  nothing  wrong  going  on. 
Thankful  is  as  true  as  steel,  —  about  every- 
thing but  marriage.  I  am  not  alarmed,  but 
devoured  with  curiosity.  The  attic  door  is 
locked,  for  I  tried  it.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
shuffling  of  feet. 

Put  your  ear  down  close,  Miss  Tottenham. 
I  f  uspect  if  s  Keller  up  there !  Can  anything 
have  happened  that  makes  him  want  to  hide  ? 
I  remember  he  didn't  whistle  last  November. 
If  it  is  Keller,  why  didn't  he  confide  in  his 
own  sister  Marian?  But  though  he  didn't, 
I'll  not  betray  him.  I'll  give  no  hint  of  this 
to  my  father. 

It  may  not  be  Keller;  but  whoever  it  is  that 
is  hidden  away  among  those  old  cobwebs,  I'll 
soon  find  out  Mrs.  Works  needn't  think  any- 
thing clandestine  can  be  carried  on  in  this 
house  without  my  sifting  it  to  the  bottom. 
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THE  BFAEE  OF  GENIUS; 

THE  COLLEGE  LITE  OF  JAKES  TRATTOH. 

^  BY  ELIJAH  KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

BETTER  TO  StTFFER  THAN  TO  LIB. 
COOHOLXIVXD.] 

TO  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative, 
Hathaway,  whom  we  left  lying  on  the  bed 
at  RadclifTe,  listening  to  Savage,  took  advan- 
tage at  the  conclusion  of  a  tune  to  say,  **£d, 
didn't  you  want  to  go  to  Maquoit  with  the 
rest?" 

"  Didn't  I?  If  there's  anything  in  the  world 
I  like,  it  is  to  go  into  the  salt  water." 

*'  It  was  such  a  nice  day,  too ;  tide  right, 
and  water  warm." 

"Look  here,  Still;  let  us  go  down  to  the 
Androscoggin  and  go  in." 

"Agreed;  I  know  a  place  where  nobody 
will  see  us,  and  where  no  students  ever  go,  and 
there's  a  raft  of  logs  to  dive  from." 

As  they  were  hurrying  down  stairs  past  the 
open  door  of  Lowell's  room,  he  called  out, 
"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  Down  to  the  river,  to  go  in  swimming." 

"  Let  us  go,  Ferg." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do." 

"  Why,  you  just  refused  to  go  with  the  oth- 
ers, and  they  couldn't  coax  you  to,"  cried  Sav- 
age, scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  vexation. 

"  There's  some  difference,"  said  Lowell, 
"between  walking  to  Maquoit  this  hot  day, 
and  just  going  down  to  the  river:  come,  if 
you're  going;  come  along;  we  have  no  time 
to  lose,  if  we  intend  to  get  back  to  prayers." 
Thus  saying,  he  walked  along  with  Ferg. 
Savage  and  Hathaway  followed  reluctantly, 
very  much  like  a  truant  to  school. 

"  I  guess  I  won't  go,"  said  Savage,  as  they 
approached  the  limits  of  the  college  yard. 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Hathaway ;  "  we  shan't 
get  back  to  prayers." 

"Yes,  we  shall,"  said  Ferg.  "  I'm  sure  it's 
the  first  time  you  ever  cared  whether  you  were 
absent  or  not." 

"  We  can't  have  any  enjoyment,"  said  Sav- 
age; "who  wants  to  hurry  down  there  this 
hot  day,  jump  into  the  water,  out  again,  and 
hurry  back?" 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  the  president,  when  (as  they  were 
still  within  the  limits  of  the  college  yard)  all 
took  off  their  hats. 

"I,"  continued  Savage,  "want  to  stay  in  as 


long  as  I  like,  and  have  a  good  swim,  and  a 
good  time  of  it." 

"  Besides,"  said  Hathaway,  "  we  shan't  know 
what  time  it  is;  we  ought  to  have  '  Time-of- 
day '  with  us ;  he's  gone  with  the  others.** 

Our  young  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that 
although  boys  of  that  period  were  in  general 
unsurpassed  in  energy,  shrewdness,  and  the 
early  development  of  practical  ability  and  tact, 
yet  in  many  other  respects  they  were  far  less 
precocious  than  at  present.  Boys  were  boys 
then,  and  attained  their  majority  only  at  twen- 
ty-one. 

Thus  there  was  not  a  watch  owned  or  car- 
ried by  any  of  the  inmates  of  Radcliffe,  except 
Traflon.  The  squire  was  so  delighted  with  the 
first  term  bill  which  came  home,  that  he  sent 
him  a  watch.  It  did  not  much  resemble  a 
Waltham  watch  of  the  present  day,  being  an 
old-fashioned  English  bull's-eye,  as  they  were 
then  called,  very  convex,  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  with  as  much  silver  in  the  case  as  in 
three  of  those  in  present  use,  and  was  also  set 
off  with  a  flat  chain  of  silver  network,  nearly 
an  inch  in  width,  with  a  large  stone  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  that  revolved  in  a  silver  bow* 
The  key  hung  beside  it  by  a  single  chain,  and 
it  was  worn  in  a  fob. 

Traflon  was  excessively  proud  of  this  watch ; 
and  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  he  was 
twirling  this  stone,  and  fondling  the  chain. 
He  pulled  out  the  watch  every  time  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  even  created  opportuni- 
ties. His  classmates  therefore  christened  him 
"  Time-of-day,"  and  persisted  in  addressing 
him  by  that  appellation,  till  he  would  answer 
to  it  as  readily  as  to  his  proper  name. 

"I  shan't  go,  at  any  rate,"  said  Savage; 
"  I've  got  a  letter  to  write  home." 

"  My  boot  has  got  a  peg  in  it  that  hurts  my 
foot,"  said  Hathaway;  "I  can't  go." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  then,"  said  Lowell, 
provoked ;  "  we  can  do  very  well  without  you." 

"Isn't  it  too  bad,  Still,  after  being  cheated 
out  of  going  to  Maquoit,  that  these  fellows 
must  stick  in  their  oars  I  You  ought  not  to 
have  told  them  where  we  were  going." 

"How  could  I  divine  they  would  want  to 
go  with  us,  when  Rich  and  all  the  rest  could 
not  persuade  them  to  go  an  hour  since  ?  " 

We  have  spoken  of  the  students  taking  off 
their  hats  when  meeting  the  president  in  the 
college  yard.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
Maine  was,  at  the  time  the  college  was  estab- 
lished, and  for  many  years  after,  a  district  of 
Massachusetts. 

Bowdoin  College  was  regarded  as  an  off- 
shoot from  Harvard,  and  had  circumstances 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  times  permitted,  would 
doubtless  have  resembled  its  parent  in  the 
rigid  nature  and  formal  tone  of  intercourse 
between  student  and  Faculty.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  in  so  few  words  better  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  that  intercourse  in  old  times  at  Har- 
vard, than  by  relating  an  actual  occurrence. 

A  Freshman  (who,  having  recently  entered, 
was  ignorant  of  college  customs,  and  very  diffi- 
dent) was  crossing  the  yard,  when  a  profess- 
or, in  all  the  dignity  of  the  old-time  college 
dress,  beckoned  him  to  approach.  Anxious 
only  to  obey,  he  ran  up  to  him. 

''Where  is  your  hat,  sir?  Take  these  letters 
to  the  office." 

On  his  return  he  met  the  professor  again, 
and,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  approaching 
him,  said,  — 
"Sir,  I  have  done  as  you  requested — *' 
"  Stop." 

Terrified  half  out  of  his  wits,  and  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  say,  he  was  beginning  again, 
when  he  was  silenced  by  the  professor  exclaim- 
ing, "  Stop ;  we  don't  request ;  we  order" 

He  said  he  never  forgot  that  treatment,  and 
that  it  rankled,  for  he  was  doing  all  he  could 
to  oblige. 

But  this  spirit  could   not  be  transplanted 
into  Maine ;  the  atmosphere  was  by  no  means 
congenial   to  its  growth,  or  even  existence. 
The  people  had  departed  very  widely  from 
the  customs  of  their  fathers.     Many  of  them 
were  lumbermen,  fishermen,  masters  of  ves- 
sels, merchants,  who  had  grown  suddenly  rich 
by  rise  of  lands,  lucky  ventures,  privateering, 
and  smuggling  timber  and  provisions    into 
Spanish  ports,  and  their  children  had  grown 
up  with  little  respect  for  dignities. 
The  district  was  largely  democratic 
Radicalism  of  all  kinds  found  a  home  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  There  were  New 
Lights,  as  they  were  called,  who  preached  that 
ministers  should  have  neither  learning  nor  sal- 
aries, and  were  particularly  severe  upon  the 
old  standing  order  and  tithes ;  would  get  peo- 
ple together  in  a  school-house,  ask  a  sister  to 
read  a  chapter;  thank  God  they  couldn't  read; 
and  then   they  would  speak  from  the  impulse 
of  the  spirit.  • 

When  the  meeting  closed,  a  hat  was  carried 
round,  in  order  to  raise  money  just  to  pay  the 
exhorter's  expenses;-  and  he  carried  off  far 
more  than  the  s^pend  of  the  regular  clergy- 
man ;  for  the  man  who  thought  it  very  hard 
to  pay  two  dollars  a  year  ministerial  tax, 
would  fling  in  fifty  cents  every  time  the  hat 
came  round,  though  it  was  three  times  a  week, 
because  he  didn't  Jkave  to. 


Persons  who  know  how  tenacious  of  life  are 
old  customs  in  colleges,  and  among  the  clergy, 
will  not  be  surprised  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  spirit  and  customs  long  lingered,  and 
met  Savage  and  his  mates  as  they  crossed  the 
threshold  of  academic  life. 

If  Savage  now  desisted  from  all  further  ef- 
forts at  investigation,  it  was  because  he  was  at 
his  wits'  end,  although  he  still  retained  his 
impressions  in  respect  to  the  author  of  his 
misfortune. 

"  Ed,"  said  Hathaway,  "  if  I  was  in  your 
place,  and  wanted  to  know  as  much  as  you  do 
(and  I  believe  you  think  of  nothing  else),  I 
would  save  myself  all  further  trouble  by  asking 
Morton." 

"  Still,"  said  he,  drawing  his  chair  close  to 
Hathaway,  and  turning  up  the  lid  of  his  right 
eye  with  his  finger,  "  do  you  see  anything 
green  there?" 

"And  do  you  see  anything  green  there?" 
replied  his  friend,  with  a  similar  gesture. 

*^  You  must  be  green  to  think  I  would  ask 
such  a  question  as  that." 

*' /should;  you  would  know,  then,  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  be  satisfied." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  a  fellow  so  keen 
and  deep  as  Morton  would  be  fool  enough  to 
own  up  for  the  asking  ?  " 

"  I  know  Fred  Morton  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  do.  *  I  know  he  can't  tell  a  lie ;  it  is 
not  in  him." 

"That  kind  of  thing  is  not  considered 
lying." 

"  He  would  consider  it  so." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  he  is  not  a  very  safe 
fellow  for  us  to  have  in  the  building,  and  be 
so  thick  with." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Suppose  we  should  get  into  a  scrape,  he 
was  privy  to  it,  and  should  be  hauled  up,  and 
required  to  tell  what  he  knew  in  relation  to  it ; 
wouldn't  he  lie?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Would  he  bring  us  out?  " 

"  No." 

"  What  would  he  do,  if  he  was  brought  right 
square  up  to  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"Acknowledge  he  knew,  but  wouldn't  tell." 

"  Then  he  would  be  sent  off  for  contempt 
of  court." 

"  That  wouldn't  move  him." 

"  What,  a  fellow  as  ambitious  as  he  is?" 

"  Not  a  hair." 

"  O,  Still,  you're  only  talking  to  hear  your- 
self talk." 

"  I  sometimes  talk  to  hear  myself  talk,  but 
not  now.  I  tell  you,  Ed,  if  Fred  Morton  would 
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love  me  as  he  does  Rich,  I  would  crawl  from 
here  home  on  my  knees." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  ask  him." 

"Suppose  he  sayfc  he  didnt." 

'*  ril  do  my  best  to  believe  him,  and  give  it 
up  at  that." 

**  What  will  you  do  if  he  says  he  did?" 

*'  Dof  rU  forgive,  honor,  and  respect  him  as 
I  never  respected  the  face  of  clay ;  "  and  start- 
ing up,  he  ran  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned. 

"Did  you  ask  him?" 

"  I  knocked  on  his  door,  but  he  said^  *■  Busy.' 
I  suspect  Rich  was  there,  and  I  want  to  find 
him  alone." 

As  they  came  from  the  recitation-room  the 
next  forenoon,  Richardson  and  Perkins  went 
to  the  post-office. 

"Now  is  your  time,  Ed,"  said  Hathaway, 
touching  Savage  on  the  shoulder,  who  fol- 
lowed Morton  to  his  room. 

"  Sit  down,  Savage." 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  first." 

"  Say  on." 

"  Did  you  come  into  my  room  the  night  we 
had  the  time  in  Hill's  room,  and  stain  me  from 
head  to  foot?" 

"I  did." 

"  Mort,  you  are  a  gentleman,  scholar.  Chris- 
tian, and  if  there's  anything  better,  you  are 
that." 

"  What  for  ?   Putting  that  stuff  on  you  ?  " 

"  For  coming  right  out  and  saying  so  to  my 
face.  As  for  what  you  did,  I  have  no  right  to 
complain ;  I  stumped  you  to  do  your  prettiest" 

"  Did  you  think  I  would  lie?"  ' 

"The  whole  world  would  not  have  made  me 
believe  that  you  or  any  other  wouldn't  lie  (if 
you  call  it  lying)  in  a  case  like  that." 

"  I  am  a  great  way  from  being  a  Christian, 
Ed ;  but  my  parents  brought  me  up  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  I  shall  never  do  anything 
else." 

"  You  are  good  enough,  Fred ;  don't,  I  beg 
of  you,  go  to  being  any  better,  for  I  want  to 
associate  with  you.  You've  kept  one  of  the 
commandments,  at  any  rate." 

"  Yes,  Pve  kept  one ;  I  hope  more ;  but  we 
read  of  a  person  who  kept  them  all,  and  yet 
was  found  lacking.  But  if  you  expected  me 
to  lie,  why  did  you  ask  me  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't;  but  I  had  racked  my  brains 
in  vain  to  find  out,  and  Still  persuaded  me  to 
do  it." 

"  Still  Hathaway  knows  whether  I  make  a 
pracUce  of  lying  or  not." 

"Did  Rich  know  anything  about  it?" 

"  No." 


"  I  don't  believe  he'd  do  as  you  have  done." 

"  I  do;  we  are  just  alike." 

"You're  no  more  alike  than  chalk  and 
cheese." 

"  We  are,  as  respects  principles :  he  is  deli- 
cate —  sensitive  as  an  aspen  leaf;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  iron  underneath,  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong.  I  couldn't  love 
him  as  much  as  I  do,  if  I  didn't  respect  him." 

"  Mort,  I  wish  you  could  respect  me." 

"  I  do  respect  you,  Ed." 

"For  what — indolence,  lying,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  vices  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  for  your  respect  of  the  truth.  It 
seems  you  respect  me  for  telling  the  truth. 
There's  also  another  reason.  I  overheard  your 
conversation  with  Hathaway,'  and  said  to  my- 
self, 'A  fellow  who  has  pluck  enough  to  walk 
seventy-five  miles  alone  in  the  night  must 
have  some  good  at  bottom.  I  won't  try  to  pre- 
vent him.* " 

"  And  you  gave  up  the  very  sweetest  part 
of  your  sport,  which  was,  having  everybody 
know  it." 

"  I  did." 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Mort.  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  like  me.  I  don't  care  anything 
about  rank ;  but  I  do  believe,  that  for  the  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  a  fellow  like  you,  I 
would  try  to  make  something  of  myself.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  make  me  lift  harder  than  all 
other  motives  put  together." 

"  I  don't  imagine  I  should  have  to  try  very 
hard  to  love  you,  Ed,  if  you  would  but  do  one 
thing." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Let  wine  alone.  I  can  see  that  it  is  fast 
enslaving  you,  and  you  know  what  the  result 
would  be,  should  it  obtain  the  mastery." 

"I  have  already  decided  to  do  so;  when  I 
woke  up  in  the  morning,  and  found  what  con- 
dition I  was  in,  I  made  a  vow  that  it  was  the 
last  time  I  would  ever  put  myself  in  anybody's 
power." 

"Then  I  am  glad  I  did  it." 

"  So  am  I." 

"  How  did  you  get  it  off?  " 

"  I  went  to  old  Cleave." 

"  How  dared  you  to  ?  "  • 

"  The  doctor  put  me  up  to  it." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  Hathaway, 
when  Savage  made  known  to  him  the  result 
of  the  interview. 

"  Still,  how  came  you  to  know  so  much 
about  Morton?" 

"  My  uncle  Stillman,  whom  I  was  named 
after,  lives  in  the  same  town;  belongs  to  his 
father's  congregation.    I  have  been  up  there 
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to  school ;  went  to  school  with  Morton,  and 
sat  with  him  all  one  winter." 

<*  What  did  Mort  refer  to,  when  he  said  you 
knew  whether  he  would  lie?  " 
Hathaway  blushed,  and  hung  his  head. 
"  You  and  I  have  no  secrets ;  tell  me." 
"I  won't" 

"Then  rU  ask  Mort" 
"O,  don't  do  that" 
"  Well,  tell  me  yourself,  then." 
"  If  you  must  know,  —  the  winter  I  was  at 
school  there,  they  had  an  excellent  teacher,  as 
far  as  ability  and  effort  to  teach  the  boys 
went;  but  a  real  savag9  in  disposition.  He 
had  a  thermometer,  a  magnet,  and  a  glass 
tube,  with  which  he  used  to  generate  elec- 
tricity by  friction  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
and  cause  it  to  attract  the  beards  of  feathers. 
These  were  great  affairs  up  there  in  the  woods, 
and  made  the  natives  stare.  He  used  to  keep 
all  these  things  under  lock  and  key  in  his 
desk.  One  day  he  forgot  to  lock  it.  I  and 
another  boy,  by  the  name  of  Lunt,  found  it 
out,  and  between  schools  got  the  thermome- 
ter, held  it  to  the  fire  to  see  the  mercury  rise, 
and  burst  it.    We  put  it  back,  and  kept  dark." 

**  I  guess  somebody  caught  it  then." 

"Morton  and  the  rest  were  looking  on. 
There  was  a  pretty  storm,  you  may  depend, 
when  he  found  it  out" 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  asked  every  one  in 
the  school  if  he  did  it.  They  all  denied  it.  He 
then  asked  each  one  if  he  knew  who  did  it; 
they  all  denied,  till  he  came  to  Morton." 

"Yes  — what  then?" 

" '  Morton,  do  you  know  who  broke  that 
thermometer?' 

"  *  Yes,  sir.' 

"*  Who?' 

"  *  Cannot  tell,  sir.' 

"  <  You  shall  tell,  or  I'll  take  your  hide  off. 
Will  you  think  better  of  it,  and  tell  ? ' 

"  *  No,  sir.' 

" '  Come  out  in  the  floor.' 

"  He  gave  him  an  awful  whipping,  but  it 
was  still,  *  No,  sir ; '  he  wouldn't  tell,  and  didn't 
tell." 

"And  you  sat  by,. and  saw  that  flogging 
given,  and  held  your  tongue.  That  master 
ought  to  have  been  hung  as  high  as  Haman, 
and  you  and  Lunt  to  his  heels.  Why,  I  never 
thought  you  were  such  a  fellow  as  that;  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  you." 

"It  is  not  my  nature.  I  don't  believe,  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after,  I  should  have 
done  so;  but  somehow,  that  day  I  was  un- 
manned; I  wasn't  Still  Hathaway  that  day;  I 


was  somebody  else ;  but  I've  suffered  enough 
since  in  my  mind.  I  believe  I've  suffered  more 
than  he  did.  Everyone  respected  him,  but 
despised  me,  and  I  despised  myself,  and  I  know 
Morton  must." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Nothing." 

"How  did  he  seem?" 

"  Treated  me  just  as  before,  but  didn't  seem 
to  have  any  attachment  to  me  —  no  cordiality." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he  would." 

"  I  believe,  if  he  only  knew  how  bad  I  have 
felt  since,  how  mean,  and  how  I  have  carried 
that  feeling  like  a  lump  of  lead  in  my  breast, 
he  would  forgive  me." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  him  how  you  feel  ?  " 

"  I  can't;  when  I  am  in  the  room  with  him, 
I  feel  as  though  he  was  way  above  me,  and 
almost  a  being  of  another  world." 

"  I  am  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  The 
president  and  professors  might  talk  to  me 
about  improving  time  and  talents,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  till  they  were  blind ;  it  would  be 
of  little  use :  they  might  as  well  try  to  wet  a 
goose;  they  are  too  far  up  in  the  air;  but  I 
have  felt  something  to-day  that  has  gone  to 
the  right  place.  Here  is  Morton,  as  full  of 
spice  as  ever  I  was,  and  ten  times  more.  He 
is  on  my  own  level,  and  I'll  give  him  good 
cause  to  respect  me,  and  perhaps  more,  before 
a  year,  or  my  name's  not  Ed  Savage." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  me?  Am  I  to  be 
thrown  overboard  ?  " 

"  No,  old  shipmate,"  said  Savage,  putting 
his  arm  round  him;  "you'll  have  a  talk 
with  Mort  before  long,  spit  the  old  matter  aK 
up,  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  too." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

BAD  RESULTS  OF  COLLBOB  LIFB.  — BXCBP- 

TIONS. 

IT  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  older  per- 
sons, that  boys  should  be  so  restless  in  col- 
lege, and  want  to  be  doing  all  sorts  of  things ; 
and  college  students  are  often  made  the  sub- 
jects of  very  severe  and  sweeping  remarks,  and 
animadversions. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
decent,"  it  is  said,  "  don't  they  attend  to  their 
lessons,  fit  themselves  for  usefulness,  improve 
to  the  utmost  those  privileges  which  entail  so 
heavy  an  expense  upon  their  parents,  and 
those  youthful  hours  so  precious,  and  never 
to  be  recalled." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  con- 
siderations and  facts,  which,  if  duly  weighed. 
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might  go  far  to  modify  these  opinions,  and  ren- 
der these  censures  less  severe  and  sweeping. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration 
is,  they  are  boys ;  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  quite  young.  Boys  begin  to  learn  Latin 
grammar  when  they  are  twelve  years  old; 
many  previous  to  that.  Some  people  are  sim- 
ple enough  (and  the  number  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing) to  cherish  a  foolish  pride  in  the 
precocity  of  their  children,  at  an  age  when  the 
bodily  frame,  which,  like  the  bed-pieces  of  an 
engine,  is  the  platform  upon  which  the  mental 
powers  rest,  and  by  means  of  which  they  op- 
erate, ought  to  be  consolidated  by  labor,  exer- 
cise, and  play,  for  its  life-work  and  warfare. 

They  are  students.  Those  who  are  most 
conservative,  and  possessed  of  sense  and 
stamina  sufficient  to  disregard  fashion  and 
outside  pressure,  consider  it  most  important 
that  their  boys  should  graduate  at  twenty-one ; 
but  as  for  others,  they  think  the  younger  the 
better.    Many  enter  college  at  fifteen. 

Children  and  youth  play  and  exercise  in- 
stinctively, without  any  object  to  be  acom- 
plished,  or  end  to  be  gained,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  it  affords  them,  and  to  vent  their 
superfluous  energy. 

Who  has  not  noticed  the  ill  success  which 
modelling  people,  who  never  had  any  child- 
hood, meet  with,  when  they  set  out  to  teach  a 
parcel  of  children  to  play  Yriih  frofriety  f  The 
children  don't  want  to,  and  won't  play  with 
propriety;  don't  want  any  object,  or  to  play 
for  any  end ;  merely  want  to  play,  and  don't 
want  any  assistance,  nor  thank  anybody  for 
interfering;  know  they  are  fully  competent  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  prefer  to  play,  neither 
in  right  angles  nor  triangles,  but  every  which 
way,  like  a  striped  squirrel  on  a  log  fence. 

Boys  at  the  age  at  which  the  majority  enter 
college  are  not  at  a  great  remove  from  child- 
hood; the  reflective  faculties  are  not  highly 
developed,  and  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  alto- 
gether idle  to  expect  them  to  appreciate  as 
older  people  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  or  to 
labor  for  the  same  objects ;  you  will  make  no 
great  impression  upon  those  to  whom  a  month 
seems  a  long  time,  and  four  years  almost  in- 
finite, by  talking  about  ^'  tempus  fugit;  *'  they 
want  it  to  fly,  and  only  wish  they  were  twenty- 
one.  The  relation  of  May  to  October,  the 
bearing  of  present  effort  upon  future  success, 
and  the  obligations  of  duty,  are  not  realized 
by  them,  as  by  those  who  have  been  through 
it  all,  and  reaped  wisdom,  perhaps  from  a  bitter 
experience. 

The  better  class  of  minds  are  more  influ- 
enced by  their  previous  training  in  that  most 


potent  of  all  formative  institutions  —  home;  by 
emulation,  one  of  the  powers  most  early  de- 
veloped; by  an  innate  love  of  knowledge;  by 
an  instinctive  consciousness  that  it  is  power; 
and  by  a  desire  to  gratify  their  parents,  more 
than  by  any  other  motives. 

If  a  boy  possessed  of  strong  imagination, 
fervid  temperament,  and  active  brain,  is  at  the 
same  time  naturally  ambitious  and  conscien- 
tious, the  result  of  the  forcing  process  upon 
him  is,  that  he  dies,  goes  mad,  or, is  a  para- 
lytic in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness ;  and  many 
good  people  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes 
and  moralize  about  an  early  grave  and  an 
early  heaven.  If  possessed  of  capacities,  with 
no  love  for  study,  destitute  of  ambition,  and 
little  under  the  control  of  conscience,  his  ener- 
gies will  probably  find  vent  in  mischief,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written, 
preached,  or  said  on  the  subject,  common  sense 
(borne  out  by  facts,  which  are  said  to  be  stub- 
born things)  declares  is,  in  many  cases,  Na- 
ture avenging  herself,  and  but  the  rank  luxu- 
riance which  betokens  a  fertile  soil. 

To  those  possessed  of  sufficient  energy  to 
be  of  any  use  in  the  world,  there  is  nothing 
harder  to  endure  than  monotony.  We  have 
read  of  one  who  was  driven  mad  by  being 
compelled  to  stand  where  a  single  drop  of 
water  fell  constantly  upon  his  head.  We  tire 
of  unvaried  food,  duties,  engagements,  and 
scenes,  and  long  for  a  change,  though  it  be 
for  the  worse. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  universe,  the 
Creator  has  gratified  this  natural  craving  by 
not  making  the  earth  one  dead  flat,  the  leaves 
of  a  uniform  size  and  hue,  every  human  mind 
and  face  just  alike,  and  all  voices  pitched  to 
the  same  key. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  mind,  that  very  sedate  senti- 
ments are  often  exalted  to  a  high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm merely  by  companionship,  and  that 
too  many  persons,  of  by  no  means  enthusias- 
tic tempers,  when  acting  singly  are  like  coals 
scattered  on  a  hearth,  partially  ignited,  which 
would  go  out  if  left  to  themselves,  but  burst 
into  a  flame  when  raked  together. 

Here  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys  —  per- 
haps two  hundred — from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  perhaps  a  few  twenty-one,  or 
even  older  than  that,  assembled  within  the 
limits  of  the  college.  These  young  persons, 
removed  at  once  from  happy  homes,  the  so- 
ciety of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  those  en- 
joyments and  relaxations  which  give  variety 
to,  and  make  up  the  happiness  of,  social  life,  are 
placed  in  an  unnatural  state  of  society,  com- 
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poied  of  one  boc  subjected  to  >n  unvarying 
routine,  their  hours  for  study,  me.ils,  and  wor- 
■hip  regulated  by  the  stroke  of  a  bell,  at  a 
period  of  life  wiien  all  the  powers  are  most 
exuberant,  when  the  bodily  frame  abounds 
with  superfluous  energy,  and  the  muscles  ache 
for  employment. 

In  many  cases  the  natural  bias  and  capaci- 
ties oftlie  boy  have  not  been  regarded;  he  is 
by  parental  authority  devoted  to  a  course  of 
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life  for  which  he  wa 
capacity;  foreign  1 
against  which  his  very  soul  rebels.  Each  of 
these  causes  contributes  its  quota  to  render 
the  regular  tasks  of  college  dry,  and  some 
relief  desirable,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
the  course,  when  habit  (which  reconciles  to 
almost  anything),  has  not  attained  its  full  in- 
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.md  the  broiling  sun,  will  play  tricks  upon  each 
other,  some  of  which  would  very  much  aston- 
ish those  who  suppose  the  practice  peculiar 
to  college  students. 

Sometimes  on  board  ship,  when  "  running 
down  the  trades,"  wind  fair  all  the  time  week 
after  week  from  the  same  quarter,  not  a  rope 
started  except  occasionally,  the  monotony  be- 
come* tedious,  sailors  long  for  a  squall,  and 
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finally  it  becomes  insupportable.  A  man  seeing 
another  walking  along  before  him  gives  him 
a  kick,  the  other  turning  around  knocks  him 
down :  this  at  once  occasions  a  general  row, 
all  hands  fighting,  no  one  knows  for  what. 
After  it  is  over  they  feel  first  rate,  like  each 
other  better  than  before^  and  the  monotony  is 
broken.  A  squall  would  have  done  just  as  well; 
but  as  none  came,  they  made  one.     It  is  not 
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singular,  therefore,  that  even  the  best  scholarB 
should  at  times  feel  strongly  tempted  to  create 
a  change. 

Persons  without  actual  experience  of  college 
life,  might,  by  perusing  some  of  the  previous 
pages,  be  betrayed  into  supposing  them  to  be 
institutions  devoted  to  the  express  purpose  of 
cutting  up  shines.  It  should,  however,  be  rec- 
ollected that  what  is  here  presented  in  conti- 
nuity and  the  lump,  occupied,  and  was  scattered 
over  the  space  of  a  year,  being  accomplished 
during  the  intervals  of  a  period  devoted  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  participants  to  close 
study.  It  may  likewise  be  pertinent  in  this 
connection  to  observe,  that  in  respect  to  the 
severe  judgments  often  passed  upon  college 
students  as  a  whole,  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust.  The  indolent,  vicious,  uproarious  boys 
are  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole ; 
very  few  in  each  class,  though  taking  the  four 
classes  together,  they  constitute  quite  a  num- 
ber, and  of  this  number  even,  but  a  small  por- 
tion incline  to  anything  of  a  very  criminal 
character;  but  from  the  amazing  activity  of 
this  minority,  the  perfect  abandon  and  zest 
with  which  they  prosecute  their  designs,  the 
fact  that  better  things  are  expected  of  persons 
thus  circumstanced,  their  doings  attract  more 
attention,  receive  severer  criticism  than  they 
really  merit;  and  as  a  few  grains  of  musk  will 
scent  a  cathedral,  the  faults  of  the  few  are  at- 
tributed to  the  many ;  more  especially  is  this 
true  in  respect  to  many  residents  of  the  places 
where  these  colleges  are  located,  who,  some- 
times suffering  from  the  pranks  of  their  occu- 
pants, are  not  wont  to  discriminate  In  their 
estimate,  but  condemn  the  whole,  resembling, 
in  that  respect,  the  North  American  savages, 
who  tomahawk  and  scalp  a  whole  community 
in  return  for  injuries  received  from  a  few. 

College  officers  are  also  ollentimes  vilified 
and  unjustly  dealt  with,  by  reason  of  their  ill 
success  in  enforcing  order,  and  conducting 
students  to  an  honorable  issue  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  four  years*  course ;  in  respect  to 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  community  pro- 
vide the  raw  material,  and  they  (the  officers) 
cannot  be  justly  held  responsible  to  produce 
diamonds  from  charcoal. 

Most  of  the  insubordination,  of  college  boys 
is  indirectly  traceable  to  inadequate  training 
elsewhere.  Nearly  all  those  who  are  ruined 
in  college,  commenced  the  process  at  home, 
and  those  who  have  ^own  the  wind,  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  they  reap  the  whirlwind. 
Many  well-disposed  and  studious  youths,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  were  somewhat 
inclined  to  mischief,  by  reason  of  missing  the 


healthy  influences  of  athletic  sports  —  wrest- 
ling (which  was  an  established  custom  in  ear- 
lier times,  the  third  class  wrestling  with  the 
freshmen  upon  their  entrance)  having  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  not  yet  replaced  by  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Dr.  Packard,  of  Wiscasset,  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
successful  pastor,  and  of  most  courteous  man- 
ners, was  at  the  same  time  a  very  athletic  man, 
and  could  throw  any  man  in  Harvard  0>llege. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the 
Radcliffes  might  have  originated,  had  not 
Morton  found  vent  for  superfluous  energies  in 
labor,  and  the  others  in  sailing,  gunning,  and 
aiding  him. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  duly  to 
consider  the  natural  operations  of  the  causes 
referred  to,  will  be  rather  surprised  that  mat- 
ters are  no  worse;  that  so  vast  an  amount  of 
good  is  really  accomplished,  so  much  yearly 
added  to  the  forces  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  evils  of  college  life  are  often  exagger- 
ated. Take  fifty  boys  in  society  anywhere, 
and  fifty  students,  note  their  progress  in  life, 
and  you  will,  I  think,  find,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  is  sometimes  said,  the  balance  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  students,  and  that  in  no 
small  ratio.  When  a  young  man  in  college 
makes  shipwreck,  his  fall  attracts  attention, 
because  he  has  formed  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, and  has  been  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position ;  while  no  notice  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  family  and  relatives  is 
taken  of  those  who,  In  mixed  society,  pass  into 
oblivion  unnoticed,  as  th^leaf  that  falls  in  the 
silence  of  lonely  forests. 

It  is  said  there  was  a  little  mouse  that  lived 
in  a  big  chest,  which  he  always  supposed  to 
be  all  the  world,  until  one  morning  he  crawled 
up  on  the  till  and  looked  around  him.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  some  people 
If  they  could  get  up  on  the  till  of  their  chest 
We  are  not  to  look  for  perfection  in  human 
Institutions.  Many  a  careless  sophomore 
comes  to  his  senses  in  his  senior  year;  wast- 
ed hours  furnish  a  lifelong  incentive,  and  the 
lapse  is  more  than  redeemed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LATENT  KNBR6ISS  DKVBLOPSD. 

THE  term  which  was  to  end  the  freshman 
year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inmates  of  Radcliffe  were 
busily  occupied  (with  the  exception  of  Hill, 
Hathaway,  and  Trafton)  preparing  for  the  an- 
nual examination,  upon  which  depended  their 
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mdiaittance  into  the  sophomore  class.  Morton 
and  Richardson  had  been  so  thorough  in  all 
the  studies  of  the  jrear,  that  review  was  a  mere 
pleasure  to  them ;  and  it  was  much  the  same 
with  Lowell  and  Ferguson. 

It  was  a  very  different  matter  in  regard  to 
the  others — Savage  and  Perkins  (one  since 
his  meeting  with  Professor  Cleaveland  on  the 
wharf,  and  the  other  since  his  conversation 
with  Morton)  had  studied  faithfully;  but  pre- 
vious to  that,  they  and  all  the  rest  had  gotten 
their  lessons  only  to  recite,  and  forgotten 
them  directly  after,  left  so  many  difficulties 
in  their  rear,  skipped  so  many  hard  places, 
slurred  over  so  many  more,  left  so  many  roots 
of  exceptional  weeds  in  the  soil  not  dug  out, 
paid  so  little  attention  to  the  laws  of  language, 
grammar,  and  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
ponied  and  been  helped  so  much  by  others, 
that  the  studies  of  the  year  were  a  complete 
chaos,  with  the  exception  of  mathematics,  for 
which  Perkins  possessed  a  natural  capacity. 

Trafton  was  worse  off  than  all  the  rest,  as 
all  but  him  were  boys  of  good  capacity,  and 
had  been  well  fitted.  It  was  not  too  late,  even 
now,  to  recover  by  severe  application,  the  lost 
ground.  Savage,  who  had  conceived  a  strong 
affection  for  Morton,  determined  to  win  his 
regard,  and  Perkins,  who  still  cherished  the 
impression  made  at  the  wharf,  set  themselves 
resolutely  to  redeem  the  lost  time.  As  for  the 
others,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  charity 
of  their  classmates ;  and  getting  together  in 
the  rooms  of  Morton  and  Richardson,  Lowell 
and  Ferguson  read  over  the  lessons  with  them, 
and  determined  to  trust  to  luck,  memory,  and 
the  chance  of  boing  taken  up  on  an  easy  place. 

Savage  endeavored  to  inspire  Hathaway 
with  his  own  sentiments;  but  he  seemed  un- 
happy, devoid  of  energy,  and  disposed  to  let 
matters  take  their  own  course,  saying,  *'  It's 
no  use,  Ed ;  I'm  going  to  cheek  it." 

The  president's  wife  wanted  a  stand  made 
to  set  flowers  on,  which  had  been  in  the  ground 
during  the  summer,  but  must  soon  be  taken 
into  the  house;  and  coming  into  the  yard 
where  Morton  and  Rich  were  digging  potatoes, 
asked  Mort  if  he  could  make  one. 

•*  Tell  her  yes,  Mort,"  whispered  Rich ;  "  I'll 
make  it." 

But  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  Mort* s 
straightforward  nature.  He  modestly  replied 
that  his  chum,  who  was  more  accustomed  to 
handling  tools,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  me- 
chanical genius,  would  make  it. 

**  Why  didn't  you  tell  her  you'd  make  it, 
Mort?" 

**  And  then  have  you  make  it,  and  take  the 


credit  of  it  myself?  That  would  be  just  like 
Jim  Trafton." 

**  Well,  you've  got  to  take  the  pay." 

"By  no  means,  my  dear  fellow;  couldn't 
think  of  it" 

"  Now,  Mort." 

«« Now,  Rich." 

"  But  you  need  it,  and  I  don't  Won't  you 
do  something  to  gratify  me?" 

''  You  know  I'd  do  anything  to  gratify  you, 
except  to  tell  a  lie." 

*'  0»  you  provoking  boy  I  It  seems  you  can 
say  sharp  things,  as  well  as  other  folks." 

'*  Yes;  but  I  caught  it  sleeping  with  you." 

'*  You  know  if  you  don't  want  the  money, 
you  can  give  it  to  Harry's  wife ;  she  is  poor, 
with  a  large  family." 

"Will  you  promise  to  be  a  good  boy  for 
the  rest  of  the  term,  get  your  lessons,  and  not 
cut  up  any  shines,  nor  tell  any  lies  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Having  made  the  stand,  Richardson  ob- 
tained some  paint,  and  painted  it  a  very  hand- 
some bronze,  after  which  Morton  embellished 
it  with  a'^propriate  designs,  among  which  was 
a  bird  with  a  flower  in  its  beak. 

"  Brother  of  my  soul,"  said  Rich  (this  was 
his  mode  of  expressing  himself  when  he  felt 
particularly  affectionate,  and  he  did  it  with  a 
tone  and  manner  that  was  irresistibly  win- 
ning), "  what  think  you  I  have  been  meditat- 
ing upon  while  working  alone  in  the  garret?  " 

*'  O,  what  your  mother  and  sisters  will  say 
when  they  see  these  hands  (taking  Richard- 
son's hands  in  his  own)  stained  with  the  juice 
of  witch-grass  roots  and  sorrel,  the  blood  set- 
tled under  this  thumb  nail  where  you  hit  it 
with  the  hammer,  that  brow  once  so  white, 
those  cheeks  where  the  lily  mingled  with  the 
rose  so  embrowned,  and  that  delicate  frame 
so  coarse  and  muscular." 

"  About  keeping  school." 

**  I  never  should  have  guessed  that  What 
in  the  world  do  you  want  to  keep  school  for? 
I  should  think  you  would  rather  stay  at  home 
with  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  the 
friends  whom  I've  heard  you  tell  so  much  about ; 
go  to  parties  and  sleighrides,  and  have  the  best 
time  tl}at  ever  was.  I  tell  you  there's  not  much 
romance  in  keeping  school,  sleeping  in  cold 
rooms  and  beds,  being  among  all  sorts  of 
folks,  having  to  get  along  with  dull  scholars 
and  rough  people,  perhaps  have  to  walk  two 
miles  through  snow  or  rain,  be  all  day  in  a 
cold  school-house,  obliged  in  many  cases  to 
board  round  in  families  that  are  poor,  and 
sleep  with  one  of  the  boys." 

"  But  you  expect  to  do  it" 
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*^  To  be  sure ;  but  IVe  been  brought  up  less 
tenderly  than  you,  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  luxuries,  and  my  father  being  a  minister  in 
a  country  parish,  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  just  such  people  as  I  shall  meet  there;  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  love  the  people  that  love 
hard  work,  and  more  than  all,  I'm  obliged  to 
work." 

**  Do  you  know,  Mort,  that  I  have  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  work  from  those  I  cherished 
once?  I  thought  labor  degrading;  prided  my- 
self upon  my  delicacy;  my  tastes  were  all 
effeminate.  As  I  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
loved  study,  was  praised  by  my  tutor,  family, 
all  my  friends,  and  especially  by  the  young 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  I  became  (as  the 
president  says)  inflated,  and  thought  there 
were  very  few  to  compare  with  me ;  but  when 
I  came  here,  I  soon  surrendered  that  opinion. 
I  have  oflen  said  to  myself,  Here  is  my  chum, 
not  quite  two  years  older  than  myself,  never 
enjoyed  one  half  my  advantages;  and  what 
am  I  in  comparison  with  him?  If  we  were 
both  set  up  at  auction,  nobody  would  bid  a 
penny  on  me.  I  have  found  out  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  besides  that  contained 
in  books." 

"  Rich,  stop  depreciating  yourself;  it  is 
wrong." 

**  I  am  not  half  through  yet  Sometimes, 
as  I  have  lain  down  beside  you  Saturday 
night,  when  you  had  been  at  work  all  the  af- 
ternoon, I  have  thought.  Here  is  a  boy,  that 
from  the  time  he  was  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing, has  aided  his  parents,  and  is  now  aid- 
ing himself ;  is  a  splendid  scholar,  >ind  has  a 
world  of  practical  knowledge  besides;  while 
my  father  applies  himself  most  closely  to  busi- 
ness, and  permits  himself  scarcely  any  relaxa- 
tion, to  support  us  all  in  luxury,  who  never 
earned  a  cent  ourselves.  I  tell  you  it  has  cost 
him  a  deal  to  educate  us  thus  far,  and  he  has 
earned  it  all  himself.  Ever  since  the  presi- 
dent dropped  the  money  into  my  hand  for  mak- 
ing that  flower-stand,  I  have  been  haunted 
with  the  idea  of  earning  something;  and  earn 
sometkingr  J  willy**  VLTkd  his  face  lit  up  with  a 
;ioble  expression. 

Morton  looked  at  him  with  undisguised 
admiration,  as  he  said,  '*  Your  parents  won't 
permit  it." 

''But  could  I  get  a  school,  if  they  would?" 

"  Yes,  as  well  as  other  folks." 

**  Well,  you  sec  if  I  don't  find  a  way  to  rec- 
oncile them." 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chink  of  the  pres- 
ident's money  in  your  hand  put  a  great  many 
ideas  into  your  head  all  at  once." 


''It  was  not  done  at  once,  Mort;  the  pro- 
cess began  soon  after  I  came  to  college,  and 
has  been  going  on  ever  since.  There  was  a 
Mr.  May  berry,  who  used  every  year  to  mow 
a  small  field  of  my  father.  I  (who  never  had 
anything  to  do  after  I  got  my  lessons,  and  no 
boys  to  play  with,  having  no  schoolmates) 
was  looking  at  him  one  day,  and  said,  '  Mr. 
Mayberry,  how  fast  j'ou  mow.' 

" '  Everybody  mows  fast,  young  man,  when 
they  mow  alone.' 

"  I  couldn't  think  what  he  meant  by  that, 
but  have  ascertained  since  I  came  here.  The 
reason  I  felt  so  nice,  entertained  so  good  an 
opinion  of  myself,  was,  I  always  mowed 
alone. 

"  That  is  so.  I  used  to  think  after  I  first 
learned,  that  I  would  outmow  anybody,  till 
Ml'.  Harmon  came  (a  man  father  used  to  hire 
sometimes),  then  I  was  taught  humility  very 
soon. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  the  way  for  boys  to  grow 
up  all  by  themselves ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  the 
chink  of  that  money  (the  first  I  ever  earned) 
did  put  into  my  head." 

"  What?    I  should  like  to  know." 

**  We  have  a  neighbor  —  Mr.  Lambert.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  a  wealthy  man;  his  cliildren 
were  brought  up  just  as  I  have  been ;  the  old- 
est boy  has  been  through  Harvard  College, 
studied  law,  has  an  office.  But  it  was  all  pre- 
tence; he  never  was  in  his  office,  except  to 
smoke  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  never  had 
a  case.  The  next  son  went  to  college.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Lambert  lost 
his  property,  and  there  they  are,  a  helpless 
family.  Mr.  Lambert  worn  out  and  discour- 
aged ;  the  youngest  son,  Melville,  who  had  to 
leave  college,  loafing  round  home,  nor  resolu- 
tion to  do  as  you  do,  and  there  they  are.  My 
father  may  lose  his  property ;  if  he  don't,  I'm 
not  going  to  be  like  Mel  and  Sam  Lambert; 
I'm  going  to  be  among  the  number  of  those 
who,  as  you  say,  make  the  world  move ;  I 
mean  to  outmow  everything  in  the  field ;  "  and 
jumping  up,  he  caught  hold  of  Morton,  and 
they  had  a  playful  scuflle. 

He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  two  letters ; 
one  to  his  father,  and  the  other  to  his  uncle 
Robert,  with  whom  he  was  an  especial  favor- 
ite, for  whom  he  was  named,  and  who*  he  was 
well  aware,  possessed  unbounded  influence 
over  his  parents.  His  letter  created  quite  a 
sensation  at  home;  his  mother  was  utterly 
opposed  to  his  plan,  and  so  were  his  sisters. 
They  had  made  many  plans  for  enjoyment 
during  the  vacation,  of  which  Robert  was  the 
principal  character.     His  father  was  dubioub« 
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but  rather  disposed  to  side  with  them.  His 
uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  delighted. 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  to  his  brother,  "just  what 
the  boy  needs;  it  will  put  some  common  sense 
into  him,  bring  out  qualities  that  have  never 
been  stirred  by  all  his  previous  education,  and 
be  worth  as  much  to  him  in  future  life  as  all 
he  has  learned  during  the  past  year.'* 

*'  But,"  said  his  mother,  '*  he  is  so  sensitive, 
has  such  fine  tastes,  has  been  brought  up  in 
so  different  a  sphere,  and  has  never  been  ac- 
customed to  such  things -and  such  society.** 

**  Fiddlesticks  I  Let  him  g^t  accustomed  to 
them.  The  fact  is,  Mary,  you  have  made  a 
baby  of  the  boy  here  at  home,  and  if  you  had 
been  permitted  to  keep  on,  you  would  have 
ended  in  making  a  complete  ninny  of  him. 
Now  that  he  has  got  away  from  home,  and  is 
determined  to  make  a  man  of  himself,  you 
discourage  him  at  your  peril ;  that  is,  if  you  do 
not  want  him  to  be  just  like  Mel  or  Sam  Lam- 
bcrt-" 

"  But,*"  said  the  father,  <'  it  will  be  so  hard 
to  go  into  it  all  at  once.** 

''Hard!  He*\\  stand  it  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  will,  looking  on.  I  tell  you,  Clem, 
it's  the  old  grit  that  has  been  covered  up,  just 
coming  out.  Were  not  you  and  I  brought  up 
hard,  and  our  fathers  before  us  ?  Didn't  we 
sleep  where  the  snow  blew  through  the  chinks 
of  the  old  house  upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
our  breath  frosted  the  blankets?  Haven *t  we 
travelled  all  the  long  winter  night  beside  the 
cattle  when  they  were  white  with  frost,  and 
icicles  hanging  from  their  noses;  when  the 
old  sled  growled,  and  when  the  day  broke  cold 
shivers  were  running  along  our  backbonds  — 
did  it  hurt  us?" 

"  No,  Bob,  it  made  men  of  us."    " 

"  Well,  then,  because  it  has  made  men  of 
us,  taught  us  effort,  and  we  have  got  together 
a  good  property,  shall  we  bring  up  our  chil- 
dren to  be  helpless,  —  common  plunder  for 
those  too  lazy  to  work,  —  to  be  of  no  use  in  the 
world,  and  fling  away  all  our  earnings  faster 
than  we  obtained  them?  Is  not  a  little,  at 
least,  of  what  was  good  for  us,  good  for  them  ?  " 

**  Yes;  and  the  boy  shall  do  as  he  likes." 

No  sooner  had  Richardson  received  an  an- 
swer to  his  letter,  than  he  and  Morton  went 
down  to  BlaisdeU's,  and  through  his  informa- 
tion and  influence,  obtained  a  school  in  a  dis- 
tn'ct  situated  between  Blaisdell's  and  John 
Beals*,  and  which  did  not  commence  till  the 
end  of  the  fall  term.  Thus  Morton  and  Rich- 
ardson were  neighbors  on  each  side,  and  re- 
turned to  college  delighted  with  their  success, 
all  the  result  of  Morton  acting  upon  the  prin- 


ciple of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  when 
he  yoked  Ran6om*s  ox,  and  saved  BlaisdelVs 
rye ;  and  this  was  by  no  means  the  limit  of 
its  operations. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NOBLB  CONDUCT  OF  MORTON. 

THE  increasing  length  of  the  evenings  now 
afforded  a  greater  margin  between  dark 
and  the  usual  time  of  retiring. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  a  portion 
of  our  readers  to  know  how  the  college  day 
at  that  period,  and  in  this  institution,  was 
divided. 

During  the  fall  term,  the  prayer  bell  to  rise- 
rung  at  half  past  six,  for  attendance  at  the 
chapel  at  seven,  directly  after  which  was  reci- 
tation and  breakfast.  Study  hours  were  sup- 
posed to  begin  at  nine,  recitation  at  elev^en, 
dinner  at  twelve ;  study  hours  in  the  afternoon 
at  two,  recitation  at  five,  evening  prayers  at 
six,  supper  at  half  past  six;  study  hours  in  the 
evening  at  seven. 

There  is  always  a  great  diversity  in  the 
habits  of  even  the  most  industrious  students 
in  respect  to  their  manner  of  study.  Morton 
rose  at  four,  retired  at  nine.  Richardson  rose 
at  five,  retired  at  ten.  If  these  hours  were 
broken  in  upon,  they,  nevertheless,  always  got 
their  lessons;  if  they  were  up  half  the  night 
on  some  special  business^  they  sat  up  the  re- 
mainder and  got  their  lessons.  If  Morton  was 
compelled  (as  he  often  was)  to  take  part  of 
the  early  morning  for  work,  he  prepared  his 
lessons  the  night  before.  In  general  they  de- 
voted the  evening  to  reading,  —  translating 
from  Latin  and  Greek,  — of  which  both  were 
extremely  fond,  to  class  meetings,  and  promis- 
cuous matters. 

Lowell  and  Ferguson  pursued  a  course  di- 
rectly opposite.  They  prepared  for  morning 
recitation  in  the  evening,  never  retiring  till 
twelve  o'clock,  and  sleeping  till  the  last  mo- 
ment in  the  morning.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  say  that  Morton  and  Richardson  accom- 
plished as  much  again,  shared  in  society  de- 
bates, read  dissertations,  declaimed,  took  dou- 
ble the  exercise,  read  a  great  deal  more,  and 
ranked  higher,  while  the  others  had  about  all 
they  could  do  to  get  their  regular  lessons. 
Moveover,  Mort  and  Rich  were  always  well, 
while  the  others  were  often  sick,  and  still  of- 
tener  "blue."  In  respect  to  the  remaining 
denizens  of  Radcliffe  (with  the  exception  of 
Perkins  and  Savage),  the  less  that  is  said 
about  their  employment  of  time  the  better* 
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It  majbe  gratifying  to  some  of  our  readers, 
to  have  us  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  man- 
ner of  recitation. 

The  class  being  seated  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  professor  calls  upon  the  students  to  recite. 
The  number  ten  is  taken  as  a  standard  of  per- 
fection ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  recitation  of 
each  member  of  the  class  approximates  to  that 
number  he  is  ranked;  thus  a  recitation  may 
rank  in  value  all  the  way  from  six  to  ten,  not 
generally  reckoning  below  six.  When  a  stu- 
dent is  reported  as  being  at  "  sixes  and  sev- 
ens," it  is  equivalent  to  being  below  par.  The 
numbers  of  each  student  are  added  up  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  again  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  the  average  taken,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  course ;  thus  recitations 
may  count  six,  eight,  ten,  or  nothing.  Indeed, 
a  professor  one  day,  provoked  by  the  idleness  of 
Savage,  said  to  him,  '*  Sit  down  I  I  will  mark 
you  nothing,  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  month.*' 

Students  are  not  taken  up  in  regular  order, 
or  the  whole  class  at  a  recitation ;  but  irregu- 
larly, although  in  general  the  same  ones  are 
not  taken  more  than  twice  in  succession,  which 
may  serve  to  explain  the  language  of  Hatha- 
way, when  pressed  by  Morton  to  get  his  lesson. 

'*  I  shan*t  be  taken  up  to-morrow ;  I  have 
been  taken  up  twice  lately."  Yet  he  might 
have  been ;  every  college  professor  and  tutor 
is  posted,  and  are  quite  likely  to  surprise  an 
Idle  boy  when  he  least  expects  it.  Every 
professor  and  tutor  keeps  account  of  absences 
from  his  recitations ;  the  college  monitor  from 
prayers  and  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  It  there- 
fore by  no  means  follows,  that  because  he  re- 
cites glibly,  in  college  language,  *'  sails  well," 
performs  his  problem  correctly  on  the  black- 
board, or  explains  his  figure  in  geometry,  that 
he  will  be  marked  high.  He  may  have  con- 
sulted a  translation ;  the  book  may  be  inter- 
lined ;  another  may  have  read  his  lesson,  or 
solved  his  problem  for  him.  It  is  utterly  use- 
less to  attempt  to  deceive  a  shrewd  college 
professor  to  any  extent.  A  question  or  two, 
which  he  knows  precisely  how  to  put,  a  re- 
quest to  read  some  other  passage  in  the  lesson, 
or  perhaps  some  part  of  a  previous  lesson, 
brings  out  the  whole  matter ;  he  may  put  down 
a  low  mark,  if  he  is  well  assured  that  the 
scholar  is,  in  college  dialect,  *'  making  a 
squirt,"  ''cheeking,"  **or  sailing  on  general 
Jcnowledge." 

As  a  jury  must  decide  according  to  law  and 
evidence,  irrespective  of  any  personal  feeling, 
•o  must  the  professor  mark  the  student  by  his 
recitation.  If  a  student  recites  well,  is  able 
to  answer  all  the  questions  legitimately  with- 


in the  scope  of  the  lesson  that  he  puts,  he 
must  mark  with  /«»,  although  he  may  be  con- 
vinced that  another  has  greater  depth  of  mind, 
is  equally  industrious,  and  in  every  way  a 
stronger  man,  but  cannot  do  justice  to  himself 
before  the  class;  knows  really  as  much  again, 
but  cannot  manifest  it  so  well.  If  you  make 
the  recitation  the  standard,  you  must  decide 
by  the  recitation.  In  such  cases  the  opinion 
of  the  class  may  be  quite  different  from  the 
showing  of  the  ranking  book,  and  is  generally 
the  more  correct,  although  this  same  facility 
of  making  the  most  of  a  little,  will  generally 
confer  popularity  and  success  through  life,  and 
is  far  more  profitable  than  making  the  best  of 
a  great  deal. 

Many  an  idle  fellow,  after  flattering  himself 
that  he  has  deceived  the  professor,  and  made 
splendid  recitations,  has  found  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  college 
rank. 

Being  unable  to  solve  a  problem,  or  trans- 
late a  sentence,  is  called  "  taking  a  dead ;  **  to 
get  through  with  great  difficulty,  ''  taking  a 
screw;"  to  be  absent  from  exercises  without 
leave,  ''cutting; "  leaving  the  room  when  the 
time  for  recitatioif  has  elapsed,  although  the 
professor  may  be  in  sight,  "  cutting  the  pro- 
fessor." These  terms  are  different  in  different 
colleges. 

When  glass  is  broken,  fires  set,  or  other  in- 
jury done  to  college  property,  and  the  perpe- 
trators cannot  be  discovered,  the  cost  of  repair 
is  assessed  upon  the  whole  body  of  students ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  induce  some  one  to 
inform,  that  the  cost  may  be  assessed  ^upon 
the  real  authors,  and  the  rest  escape. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  to  give 
Information  in  such  cases  is  not  a  very  safe 
operation  if  known,  or  even  suspected;  and 
such  persons  are  termed  "  sneaks." 

It  has  sometimes  occurred,  that  a  person 
known  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  but  unpopu- 
lar, has,  under  this  pretext,  been  very  severely 
dealt  with,  and  a  personal  grudgje  gratified, 
under  the  color  of  what  in  college  morals  is 
considered  righteous  indignation. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  boy,  upon  the 
least  reflection,  that  the  college  standard  of 
rank  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  man, 
but  the  measure,  either  of  his  ability  to  grap- 
ple with  the  college  studies,  or  his  industry 
in  that  respect,  his  regular  attendence  upon 
college  exercises,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
his  moral  character;  for,  although  a  person 
possessed  of  Morton's  capabilities  might  per- 
form a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  be  very  im- 
moral without  affecting  his  rank,  because  not 
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detected,  yet  such  occarences  ,are  very  rare, 
although  in  college,  as  in  society,  every  rogue 
expects  to  escape  detection;  still  in  general 
they  do  not,  and  in  these  respects  the  estimates 
of  the  books  are  quite  accurate.  But  in  respect 
to  what  a  student  will  accomplish,  or  how  he 
will  be  estimated,  when  on  leaving  college 
he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
weighed  by  his  own  specific  gravity,  is  entirely 
another  matter.  He  may  have  all  kinds  of 
sense,  except  common  sense ;  may  be  a  learned 
fool,  able  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problem 
in  mathematics,  and  not  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  a  living;  utterly  unable  to  put  to  any 
practical  use  the  vast  pile  of,  to  him,  useless, 
though  intrinsically  valuable,  knowledge,  he 
has  by  faithful  painstaking  acquired ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been  to  unfit  him  for  the 
only  thing  he  might  have  succeeded  in,  and 
then  have  been  of  some  use  in  the  world.  He 
is,  to  be  sure,  in  some  respects  a  Goliath,  but 
is  hit  in  the  forehead,  and  floored  by  some 
illiterate  David,  armed  only  with  the  sling  he 
knows  how  to  use.  He  may  have  been  idle  in 
college,  and  afterwards  bent  to  the  oar,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  industrious,  but 
taught  by  an  unerring  instinct  of  nature  that 
the  studies  arranged  for  him  neither  nourish 
nor  stimulate  his  faculties,  may  have  given 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  outside  reading, 
and  though  making  a  sorry  figure  on  the  col- 
lege books,  yet  upon  leaving  it,  step  at  once 
into  the  place  for  which  his  proclivities  qualify 
him.  We  have  never  known  an  instance  of 
this  character,  however,  where  the  individual 
did  not  ever  regret  that  he  had  not  stuck  to 
the  college  curriculum,  and  pursued  the 
special  cultivation  afterwards;  but  notwith- 
standing these  exceptions  in  both  respects,  it  is 
true,  and  ever  will  be,  that  students  who  stand 
well  in  college,  will  accomplish  good  or  great 
results  in  after  life.  It  is  but  too  common  for 
joung  men  in  college  to  feel  that  the  habits 
there  formed  are  of  but  little  consequence ;  that 
they  are  only  "  sowing  their  wild  oats,"  as  the 
phrase  is;  that  a  little  license  in  the  heyday 
of  the  blood  is  allowable,  and  to  be  left  off  in 
the  senior  year,  or,  at  any  rate,  when  they 
leave  college,  and  the  sterner  demands  of  life 
and  business  press  upon  them.  The  wild  oats 
are  sown,  to  be  sure;  but  they  sprout,  and  re- 
sow  themselves  again  and  again.  More  es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  respect  to  convivial 
habits,  to  which  the  temptations  and  tenden- 
cies are  very  strong  in  college.  Vulgarity  and 
profanity  may  be  relinquished,  idleness  re- 
placed by  strenuous  effort,  reluctance  to  men- 
tal exertion  and  want  of  application  may  all 


be  overcome  by  reason  of  the' stimulus  fup* 
nished  by  new  objects  and  more  congenial 
circumstances;  but  this  habit  is  unlike  every 
other;  it  possesses  the  tenacity  of  birdlime ; 
it  may  be  repressed  for  a  while,  even  for 
years,  during  which  time  great  efforts  may  be 
made,  and  corresponding  honors  acquired; 
gained,  too,  by  its  aid,  and  the  spasmodic  en- 
ergy and  brilliancy  it  imparts;  the  individual 
resorting  to  it  in  emergencies,  or  when  called 
to  strenuous  mental  efforts.  But  as  a  power- 
ful ally  sometimes  refuses  to  leave  the  field 
when  the  victory  is  won,  but  seizes  the  coun- 
try and  enslaves  the  people  he  was  invoked 
to  aid,  thus  this  vice  often  hurls  those  who 
have  tampered  with  it  from  the  summit  of 
honor  and  usefulness  to  the  abyss  of  infamy 
and  woe.  Whatever  other  habits  may  be  re- 
linquished or  faults  amended,  this,  once 
formed,  is  seldom  surrendered.  It  is  a  social 
habit,  and  there  lies  the  curse  and  the  power 
of  it,  because  the  social  element  is  stronger 
in  college  than  anywhere  else. 

The  question  may  arise  in  some  minds.  How 
do  such  persons  as  Trafton  get  through  col- 
lege, and  what  is  an  institution  worth  that 
will  permit  such  to  pass  through? 

Well,  they  go  through,  as  smutty  wheat  or 
blighted  barley  goes  through  the  sieve  of  the 
winnowing  machine,  and  are  blown  out  with 
the  chaff:  the  better  the  machine,  the  more 
light  kernels  will  be  blown  out.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  machine  that  the  heap  of  wheat  is 
so  small,  and  that  of  the  chaff  so  large;  but 
of  the  farmer  who  raises  poor  grain,  brings  it 
to  the  mill,  avers  it  to  be  good,  and  insists 
upon  having  it  run  through,  the  miller  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

A  well-behaved  boy  is  not  turned  out  of 
school  because  he  is  thick-headed ;  if,  knowing 
this,  his  parents  choose  to  keep  him  there, 
thinking  perhaps  that  even  a  poor  soil  may 
bear  something  with  abundant  dressing;  that 
low  faculties  may  at  least  be  elevated  to  me- 
diocrity, or  that  in  some  one  branch  he  may 
excel,  —  for  even  Traflon  did  very  well  in  matli- 
ematics,  —  that  is  their  concern. 

Thus  at  college  the  term  bills  of  each  stu- 
dent go  home  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  and 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  know  his  behavior 
and  standing.  If,  after  that,  they  choose  to 
keep  him  there,  it  is  their  business.  Parental 
partiality  may  lead  them  to  think  he  is  not 
appreciated,  and  is  unjustly  dealt  with ;  or,  if 
well  aware  that  he  possesses  capacity,  but  is 
indolent,  they  may  prefer  to  let  him  graduate. 

It  may  be  asked.  Is  it  of  any  advantage  to 
permit  an  indolent  boy  of  ability  to  graduate? 
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Yes,  if  he  is  not  forming  vicious  habits.  He'U 
read  more  or  less,  pick  up  a  good  deal,  write 
some,  learn  the  use  of  tools,,  and  know  where 
and  how  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  senior  yeRt,  when  the  re- 
sults of  indolence  and  misdirected  effort  and 
application  are  made  public,  he  will  be  stung 
to  effort,  and  saj,  — 

**  I  have  no  college  rank  to  introduce  me  to 
the  public,  and  bespeak  favor  and  considera- 
tion. I'll  just  fling  myself  upon  my  reserved 
rights,  and  see  what  I  can  do  without  it ;  see 
what  the  result  will  be  in  a  fair  field,  where 
there  is  no  favor,  when  neck  and  neck  with 
those  now  exulting  in  academic  laurels.*' 

As  but  few  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  minutiae  of  college  life,  these  remarks  are 
thrown  out  as  explanatory,  both  of  matter 
which  has  preceded  apd  may  follow. 

Morton  could  carve  as  well  as  sketch.  In 
the  woods  he  came  across  a  birch  root,  with  a 
whorl  on  it  as  large  as  a  good-sized  orange ; 
removing  the  bark,  he  stained  about  two  feet 
of  the  root  red,  and  on  the  whorl  cut  the  fea- 
tures of  Hill  so  accurately,  that  everyone  pro- 
nounced it  a  perfect  likeness. 

The  organs  on  tl\e  posterior  portion  of  Hill's 
cranium  were  very  much  developed,  especially 
that  of  philoprogenitiveness ;  this  Morton  ex- 
aggerated somewhat.  He  possessed  the  power 
of  waking  at  any  hour  he  pleased ;  and  when 
any  of  the  Radclifies  wanted  to  rise  early, 
they  asked  Morton  to  call  them.  At  such  times 
he  would  seize  his  club,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
committing  assault  and  battery  upon  his  class- 
mate's countenance,  strike  his  bump  of  philo- 
progenitiveness upon  the  door  with  such  force 
as  generally  to  succeed  in  arousing,  not  only 
the  subject  of  his  attentions,  but  every  one  in 
the  building. 

One  evening  Morton  and  his  chum  sat 
busily  occupied  at  their  study  table :  it  was  a 
long  evening,  and  dark  early,  for  it  had  been 
a  rainy  day.  Not  a  word  had  been  uttered  by 
either  for  more  than  two  hours,  both  being 
engaged  in  writing.  At  length  Morton  pushed 
over  his  paper  to  Rich. 

"  That  is  splendid ! "  said  he,  after  attentively 
reading  the  production.  It  was  a  translation 
from  Cicero.  Morton  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  long-flowing  sentences  of  the  Roman 
orator,  dearly  loved  the  classics,  and  had  read 
in  advance  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  soph- 
omore year. 

By  and  by  Richardson  pushes  over  his  paper 
to  Morton. 

"  Rich,  how  many  more  undeveloped  facul- 
ties do  you  possess?  Every  day  brings  out 
something  new." 


It  was  an  ode  of  Horace,  and  finely  ren- 
dered, expressing  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
with  felicity  of  versification. 

"  Why  don't  you  rhyme.  Rich  :  you  have  it 
in  you?  What  shall  we  do  for  a  class  poet? 
There's  not  one  in  the  class  aspires  to  woo  the 
Muses." 

''  O,  I  can't ;  I  can  make  out  to  translate, 
but  when  I  try  to  do  any  more,  I'm  stuck." 

A  few  evenings  after  this  the  Radcliffes 
were  all  assembled  in  Morton's  room,  prepar- 
atory to  going  into  class  meeting.  All  were 
talking  and  chaffing  except  Rich,  who,  seated 
at  a  small  table  in  the  bedroom,  was  busily 
writing,  regardless  of  the  din. 

Morton  chancing  to  enter  the  room,  instant- 
ly caught  the  paper  from  under  his  pen,  and 
rushing  in  among  the  rest,  shouted,  '*  A  poet! 
a  poet  is  bom  in  Radcliffe  I 

'  Nasdmur  poetae^  fimus  onUves.' 

O,  happy  day,  to  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone  in  the  annals  of  this  castle;  behold,  I 
ascend  Parnassus,"  leaping  on  the  table  to  es- 
cape Rich,  who,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  coal, 
and  in  great  perturbation,  was  trying  to  get 
the  paper  from  him. 

"  Read  it,  read  it  I "  was  the  cry  of  the  oth- 
ers, making  a  ring  round  the  table,  so  as 
effectively  to  prevent  Rich  from  snatching  it. 

"  Only  see  him  blush,"  said  Savage. 

"Attention,  ye  commonplace  mortals;  lis- 
ten to  the  inspiration  of  genius,"  cried  Mort, 
holding  up  the  paper. 

"  Looe,  gentle  lake^  since  last  I  stood 
Beside  thy  calm  and  purple  flood, 
Or  wandered  by  the  sedgy  shore 
Of  marbly  sand,  whose  brilliants  pa,rt 
The  limits  of  thy  western  wavc^ 
Full  m^y — " 

**  Don't  read  any  more,  Mort,"  said  Rich ; 
**  don't,  please." 

•*  Go  on,"  cried  Perk;  "  it's  going  to  be  first 
rate,  I  know." 

But  Morton,  who  perceived  Rich  was  in  ear^ 
nest,  and  really  distressed,  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  leaping  over  the  heads  of  the  rest,  landed 
on  the  floor. 

"  Take  it  away  from  him ! "  cried  Savage. 

**  You  can't  do  that  little  thing,"  said  Mort, 
tripping  up  Savage,  and  flinging  Hill  (who 
had  grappled  with  him)  on  top  of  him,  and 
shoving  Lowell  into  the  fireplace,  while  Rich, 
upsetting  Ferg,  pulled  the  paper  from  Mort's 
pocket,  ran  into  the  bedroom,  and  locked  him- 
self in. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Mort,  "  please  come  to 
order.  As  self-constituted  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  being  indeed  the  only  competent  per- 
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son,  I  move  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  Rad- 
cliffe  Hall,  that  Rich  be  requested  to  deliver 
the  class  poem  at  the  class  supper,  on  the  last 
night  of  the  term." 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

"  I  move,"  said  Perk,  **  that  we  use  all  prop- 
er methods  to  bring  the  class  to  the  same 
opinion." 

**  Don't,  I  beg  of  you,*'  cried  Rich,  through 
the  key- hole. 

"Yes,  we  will,"  said  Hathaway;  and  the 
vote  was  carried  as  the  other  had  been. 

In  due  time  Richardson  was  nominated  and 
chosen  for  class  poet,  and  Morton  for  orator. 
Morton  persuaded  Rich  to  write  the  poem,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  honor  conferred  upon 
himself,  and  induced  the  class  to  elect  Per- 
kins. 

Since  the  affair  of  the  eels,  Perkins  had  be- 
come quite  studious,  regular  at  prayers  and 
recitations,  and  Morton  wished  to  encourage 
him.  Perk,  notwithstanding  his  indolence 
was  exceedingly  popular,  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing first-rate  abilities,  and  the  very  boy 
for  an  effort  of  that  kind.  Hathaway,  in  re- 
spect to  study,  pursued  the  same  listless,  in- 
dolent course,  but  gradually  became  morose, 
and  seemed  unhappy.  He  now  began  to  im- 
agine that  since  his  confession  in  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  the  thermometer  even  Savage 
entertained  a  low  opinion  of  him,  and  felt  that 
Morton  did. 

As  Savage  had  begun  to  apply  himself, 
would  no  longer  wander  through  the  woods 
and  about  the  shores  as  much  as  before,  and 
would  not  drink  with  him,  he  was  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  and 
rather  inclined  to  drown  unpleasant  thoughts 
by  drinking  to  excess  with  Hill,  and  thus  be- 
came quite  miserable. 

Hath  was  in  just  this  state  of  mind  when 
Morton  relinquished  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  class  in  favor  of  Perkins,  and 
divined  the  reason  why. 

"  If,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  Mort  would  do 
that  to  put  Perk  ahead,  just  because  he  is  try- 
ing to  help  himself,  he  never  will  hold  ill  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  a  fellow  he  once  liked  as  well 
as  I  know  he  did  me." 

That  very  night  he  said  to  Morton,  as  they 
came  out  of  class  meeting,  "  Don't  you  want 
to  walk  down  to  the  river?" 

Hathaway  had  ^resolved  that  before  return- 
ing he  would  tell  Morton  how  he  felt;  but 
when  the  opportunity  offered  he  recoiled. 
They  looked  at  the  falls,  flashing  white  in  the 
starlight,  talked  of  one  thing  and  another, 
went  in  swimming,  and  returned. 


"  What  are  you  going  to  do  Saturday  after- 
noon?" said  Hathaway,  as  they  parted. 

**  Build  post  and  board  fence.  Fve  already 
set  the  posts,  sorted  the  boards,  and  shall  nail 
them  on  Saturday." 

•*  Would  you  like  to  have  me  help  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  for  I  want  some  one  to  hold 
up  the  boards  while  I  hew  off  the  'stub-shod' 
and  nail  them." 

"  I'll  help  you." 

"Thank  you." 

As  Hathaway  stood  astride  the  boards,  in 
order  to  hold  them  up  edgeways,  with  his  back 
towards  Morton,  he  could  converse  without 
looking  him  in  the  face,  which  gave  him  re- 
newed courage.  Before  they  had  been  long 
at  work,  Hathaway  said,  — 

"Do  you  remember  roaster  Childs,  who 
once  kept  your  school?!' 

"  Don't  think  I  shall  be  likely  to  forget  the 
gentleman;  his  cowhide  and  my  back  were 
too  well  acquainted  for  that." 

"  Or  to  forgive  my  mean,  low-lived  conduct 
on  that  occasion." 

"  I  forgave  that  long  ago." 

"  You  did  I "  turning  round ;  "  that  is  more 
than  I  have  done,  for  I  have  never  forgiven 
myself,  and  you  must  despise  me." 

"I  did  at  first,  but  not  afterwards;  you 
know,  Still,  we  were  long  great  friends." 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  as  I  thought  it  over,  I  knew  what 
you  did  then  was  not  in  accordance  with  other 
acts  oV  yours.  I  could  not  forget  the  time 
you  ran  in  between  me  and  a  savage  bull, 
made  him  take  after  you,  and  came  within  a 
hair-breadth  of  losing  your  life,  and  some 
other  things  of  that  kind ;  so  concluded  you 
were  not  yourself  that  day,  and  let  it  go  at 
that." 

"  But  when  I  met  you  after  that,  you  didn't 
seem  as  you  did  before." 

"  Neither  did  you ;  but  appeared  ofiish,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  I  didn't  feel  that 
it  was  my  place  to  make  the  first  advance 
towards  a  better  understanding." 

"I  haire  never  yet  been  able  to  conceive 
how  I  came  to  do  as  I  did ;  but  I  know  I  have 
suffered  enough  for  it,  and  have  never  felt 
right  one  moment  from  that  day  to  this.  I 
wanted  to  walk  right  up  to  you,  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  despised  myself,  and  how  I  felt; 
but  I  thought  you  would  repulse  me  with 
scorn." 

"  If  you  had  done  so,  I  should  have  met  you 
more  than  half  way ;  thus  you  see  we  have 
been  treating  each  other  witk  cold  respect, 
while  we  were  both  longing  to  do  otherwisCi 
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for  the  lack  of  this  little  talk  and  knowledge 
of  each  other's  sentiments.** 

"That  is  true;  and  yon  don*t  know  how 
much  this  conversation  has  been  worth  to  me- 
Now  I  wish  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  for  I  feel  as  though  I  could  do  something.** 

"  Make  the  most  of  the  fag  end,  Still,  and 
at  least  show  a  good  disposition.  Fil  give  jou 
something  to  do.** 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Write  a  song  for  the  class  supper.  Colby 
and  I  are  delegated  to  procure  it,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  write  it  except  you  or  Rich,  and  he 
has  enough  to  do  with  his  poem.  Colby  said 
he  went  to  you,  and  all  the  answer  he  got  was, 
*  Go  to  the  devil.*  ** 

"  1  felt  sour  and  ugly  then ;  but  the  clouds 
have  broken  away,  and  the  sun  shines.  FlI 
do  it,  and  do  all  I  know  how.** 

"  Then  all  we  have  to  look  out  for  now  is 
the  supper  and  the  bonfire.** 

"What's  the  matter.  Still?"  asked  Savage, 
as  he  entered  the  room;  "what  makes  you 
look  so  happy,  old  fellow  —  drawn  a  prise  in 
a  lottery?" 

"  Yes,  I*ve  drawn  Mort,  and  Fm  going  to 
write  the  class  song,  and  Colby  needn't '  go 
to  the  devil  *  till  after  the  supper." 

"  Good !  I  thought  that  was  what  you  were 
helping  Mort  for;  this  term  is  going  to  end 
off  first  rate." 

The  institution  at  this  period  might  have 
been  most  appropriately  styled  the  forest  col- 
lege, being  well-nigh  embosomed  in  majes- 
tic pines,  beneath  whose  shade  the  services 
at  the  inauguration  of  its  first  president  were 
held. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  the  wind  blow- 
ing fresh  from  the  south,  when  Rich,  stealing 
away  from  his  companions,  entered  the  forest, 
which  grew  to  the  vefy  threshold  of  Radcliffe, 
and  threw  himself  across  the  roots  of  a  great 
pine;  he  could  feel  them  strain  against  his 
breast  as  the  lofty  tree  swayed  in  the  strength- 
ening breeze,  and  he  listened  to  the  wild  and 
dreamy  music  of  the  wind  among  the  tree- 
tops,  now  breaking  in  deep  and  majestic  tones 
upon  the  ear,  now  dying  to  a  whisper. 

Long  he  lay  there,  chasing  the  shadows  of 
fleeting  thoughts,  till  he  was  roused  by  a  foot- 
fall; and  Perk,  also  in  pursuit  of  ideas,  lay 
down  beside  him. 

The  pines  are  there  still,  the  south  wind 
wails  or  whispers  in  their  green  labyrinths ; 
but  how  many  of  those  who,  in  the  careless 
hours  of  youth,  thus  lay  at  their  roots,  and 
cherished  fond  hopes  of  honor  and  usefulness, 
have  passed  away  I 


Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death  are 
the  scenes  which  recall  the  forms  of  those  we 
loved,  the  paths  we  have  trodden,  and  the 
pleasures  we  have  shared  together. 

It  is  the  recollection  of  pleasant  hours  thus 
spent  (not  less  pleasant  in  retrospect)  that 
suggests  the  title  of  this  series. 

Examination  day  came  at  last.  Very  mudi 
like  criminals  on  their  way  to  execution  did 
Perk,  Hill,  Hathaway,  Savage,  and  Trafton 
present  themselves  before  the  faculty  and  com- 
mittee of  examination. 

Perk —  thanks  to  old  Cleave,  the  incentive 
by  him  administered,  and  by  his  own  efforts 
at  the  latter  end,  got  through  well ;  and  so,  by 
great  good  luck,  did  Savage. 

The  others  were  conditioned  —  that  is,  were 
ordered  to  study  during  vacation,  and  be  ex- 
amined at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term  by 
those  professors  in  whose  department  they  had 
failed,  and  their  admitiatmrs  were  kept  bade. 
Trafton  failed  in  everything  but  mathematics; 
the  others,  some  in  one  thing,  some  in  another. 

These  trifles,  however,  did  by  no  means 
mar  the  hilarity  of  the  class  supper,  which 
was  a  success.  The  oration,  poem,  and  song 
were  most  enthusiastically  received,  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo. 

"We'll  bring  Ed  Savage  to  his  <wine,*" 
said  Hill  to  Hath  at  the  supper;  but  they 
didn't,  though  Hill  himself  got  under  the  ta- 
ble. It  was  now,  "  Ho,  for  home  I "  with  all  but 
poor  Mort,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense, 
and  sent  back  the  money  his  father  pinched 
himself  to  remit  for  his  passage.  After  the 
rest  were  gone,  he  slept  in  the  president's 
house  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  and 
went  to  work  on  a  dam  that  was  being  repaired 
at  the  river. 

The  Radcliffers  present  their  respects  to 
their  young  friends,  whom  they  will  be  very 
happy  to  meet  on  their  return  from  vacation, 
and  oonmiunicate  to  them  all  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  as  "Ths  Sophomorrs  op  Rad- 
CLiPPB  Hall,  or  Jamrs  Trapton  akd  his 
Bosom  Frxrmos." 


—  Dbal  gently  with  your  playmates,  and 
remember  a  kiss  is  worth  a  thousand  kicks. 
A  pleasant  smile  and  kind  word  may  give 
pleasure  to  many  a  weary,  suffering  child. 

— ^  Go  where  thou  wouldst  be  met;  sit  as 
thou  wouldst  be  found. 

^—  What  is  harder  to  control  than  a 
vicious  horse?    An  unruly  tongue. 
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FBEOIOUS  8T0HES. 

BY  GEORGE   S.   BURLEIGH. 

m.    DIAMONDS  -  BATXOr  AHD   WOBK. 

AS  an  article  of  food  the  diamond  could 
not  be  highly  recommended,  though  it 
would  be  classed  with  sugar  and  starch  among 
carbonaceous  aliments*  if  anjwhere. 

Of  two  notable  cases  of  diamondivorous 
feeding  on  record,  one  gives  but  little  encour- 
agement to  that  style  of  eating,  as  the  poor 
fellow  died  soon  after  his  exceedingly  rich  meal, 
made  of  the  Sancy  diamond,  mentioned  before. 
This  stone  was  the  property  of  Nicolas  de 
Harlay  de  Sancy,  ambassador  to  the  Swiss 
cantons  from  the  French  court.  Henry  Bye 
Vee  found  himself  *'hard  up"  for  greenbacks 
after  the  death  of  Henry  Three  Eyes;  and 
Sancy,  like  a  gentleman  as  he  was,  pawned 
his  great  diamond  to  "  My  Uncles,"  the  Jew 
brokers  of  Metz,  and  brought  the  royal  indi- 
gent through  on  tick,  as  they  say. 

This  diamond  was  once  the  property  of 
Charles  the  Rash,  Headstrong,  Bold,  or  what 
you  will  (^Timiraire  the  Paries  Vous  called 
him),  who  was  rash  enough  to  wear  it  when 
he  went  to  hunt  Swiss  peasants,  who  proved 
too  lively  game  for  him  at  the  battle  of  Morat. 
He  lost  his  bauble  in  taking  French  leave  of 
that  fields  and  a  Swiss  soldier  found  it,  and 
sold  it  to  the  parson  for  a  florin,  —  which,  my 
juvenile  friends  may  or  may  not  know,  is 
about  forty  cents,  or  one  dollar  and  sixty- 
seven  cents,  according  as  it  is  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, —  and  which  it  was  in  this  case  deponent 
saith  not.  The  parson  sent  it  to  their  lordships 
the  big-bugs,  who  gave  him  three  francs  for 
it,  —  sixty  cents  in  our  scrip,  —  which  was 
a  clear  gain  of  twenty  cents,  or  a  dead  loss  of 
a  dollar  seven  if  the  florin  was  a  gold  one; 
but  it  wasn't,  we  may  be  sure  of  that,  for 
your  curis  are  not  the  fellows  to  drive  a  losing 
trade,  if  they  know  it  But  this  one  did  so 
in  his  ignorance ;  for,  the  next  time  the  peb- 
ble turned  up  in  the  market,  it  was  sold  by  a 
runaway  king  of  Portugal  to  Harlay  de  Sancy 
for  seventy  thousand  francs,  or  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  De  Sancy,  having  left  it  once  at 
Paris,  sent  back  his  servant  to  fetch  it,  giving 
him  fair  warning  not  to  let  the  light-fingered 
gentry  get  it  from  him  on  the  road.  The  good 
fellow  pointed  down  his  throat  and  gulped,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '*I  know  a  dodge  I"  Sure 
enough,  the  robbers  were  on  him;  and  he, 
faithful  fellow,  slipped  the  pebble  in  his  mouth 
and  swallowed  it  like  a  pill,  which  was  a  thing 
easy  enough  to  do,  as  the  stone  was  but  an  | 


inch  in  diameter,  with  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred angles.  However,  it  didn't  agree  with 
him,  for  he  died  that  night  —  of  a  punched 
head,  they  say.  The  robbers  cleaned  his 
pockets  of  a  jack-knife,  a  string,  and  a  tooth- 
pick, but  forgot  to  turn  the  villous  coat  of  his 
inside  works  out ;  so  the  diamond  was  buried 
with<him,  by  the  peasants  who  found  the  body, 
in  the  forest  of  Dole  —  a  very  doleful  place,  it 
seems.  De  Sancy,  who  thought  everything 
of  his  servant,  had  him  dug  up  for  a  fost' 
mortem  examination,  and  found  his  humane 
consideration  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  hij« 
diamond,  thenceforth  a  kind  of  gravestone ! 

But  perhaps  the  most  costly  meal  ever  made 
by  man  was  that  of  a  Mogul  peasant,  who, 
finding  a  diamond  of  a  prodigious  siee,  con- 
cealed it  in  bis  stomach,  and  fled  to  Europe  to 
digest  it.  Everybody  admired  the  jewel,  but 
nobody  had  the  meaus  to  buy  it,  till  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  aft^r  much  dicker,  gave  two  mil- 
lion francs,  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  it,  returning  the  dust  and  chips  of  the  cut- 
ting. It  was  afterwards  sold  for  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  now  the  famous 
Regeniy  valued  at  twelve  millions  of  francs. 
For  beauty  of  form,  perfect  purity  of  water, 
and  splendor  of  light,  no  great  diamond  can 
compare  with  it. 

The  negro  slaves  of  Brazil  became  such 
gourmands  in  this  diamond-eating,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Brandreth  and  Lobelia  Thompson,  that 
the  masters  were  compelled  to  hire  them  to  in- 
dulge in  a  cheaper  diet.  If  a  slave  found  a 
diamond  of  seventeen  and  a  half  carets,  he 
was  crowned  with  flowers,  instead  of  cat-o- 
nine-tails,  and  led  in  procession  to  the  in- 
spector, who  gave  him  his  liberty,  a  new  suit, 
and  authority  to  work  for  himself —  a  privi- 
lege not  so  much  valued  by  our  youth  as  by 
those  poop  fellows.  For  finding  a  stone  of 
eight  carets,  the  slave  was  rewarded  by  two 
new  shirts,  a  coat,  a  hat,  and  a  pretty  knife ; 
and  for  smaller  stones  there  were  smaller 
prizes  proportioned  to  their  value. 

Whether  the  health  of  the  miners  was  sen- 
sibly changed  by  these  measures  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  appetite  for  pebbles 
was  not  greatly  diminished  till  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  abolished,  and  every  man  dug  dia-  ' 
monds  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  govern- 
ment Our  own  government,  that  suffers  such 
losses  from  the  omnivorous  gluttony  of  its  ser- 
vants, might  try  hair-shirts  and  strait-jack- 
ets as  a  cure  for  their  morbid  appetites,  but 
would,  perhaps,  do  better  to  begin  where 
Brazil  left  off'—  abolish  the  relation  at  once, 
and  let  every  man  dig  for  himself. 
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Diamonds  as  food  can  only  be  considered 
a  partial  success,  as  they  are  but  temporarily 
hidden  in  the  stomach,  to  reappear  in  the  mar- 
ket; but  as  wearing  apparel,  they  have  played 
a  more  splendid  part.  An  Hungarian  colonel 
in  the  service  of  Austria  —  Prince  Esterhazy  — 
was  the  astonishment  of  Europe  and  the  envy 
of  kings  for  his  extravagance  in  that  respect. 
Dressed  in  full  uniform,  as  huzzar,  he  wore 
diamonds  to  the  value  of  two  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  if  history  is  not  a  liar 
—  a  possibility  we  are  forced  to  admit. 

For  half  a  century  the  family  had  shown  a 
monomania  for  accumulating  diamonds.  Feu- 
dal proprietor  of  one  third  of  Hungary,  —  it 
might  be  hungry  for  all  he  cared,  —  possessor 
of  thirty- three  manors,  —  not  the  politest  man- 
ners either,  —  and  suzerain  of  seventeen  grand 
seigniories,  the  prince  had  little  difficulty  in 
gratifying  his  foolish  passion.  But  even  a 
feudal  prince  can  dress  beyond  his  means. 
The  rosette  of  diamonds  in  the  hat  of  Prince 
Nicholas  Esterhazy  was  the  most  splendid 
jewel  in  the  world.  The  plumes  contained 
five  thousand  brilliants,  and  weighed  a  pound 
and  a  half!  Around  the  hat  was  a  band  that 
surpassed  Dick's  hat-band,  for  it  was  crusted 
with  pearls  and  fine  diamonds.  The  sword- 
belt  was  in  the  same  simple  taste;  in  this 
was  a  single  stone  worth  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  another  worth  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Coat  and  breeches,  vest  and 
shirt,  were  all  stiff  with  jewels,  and  heavy  as 
plate  armor. 

The  heir  of  this  rich  suit  died  poor,  —  dcAd 
broke,  —  and  his  jewels  went  to  "my  uncle," 
the  Jew  broker. 


AS  AHEODOTE  OF  TALMA. 

TBA2fSLATID  7B0X  TKB  OEBXAN. 
BY  MRS.   LYDIA  P.   PALMER. 

TALMA,  the  celebrated  French  tragedian, 
possessed  a  country  seat  in  Brunoy,  a 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where 
he  spent  his  leisure  time.  One  evening,  while 
walking  in  the  surrounding  country,  it  sud^ 
denly  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  better  to 
go  immediately  to  Paris,  and  stay  over  night 
there,  as  he  had  much  to  do  on  the  morrow, 
and  on  the  following  evening  was  to^  play 
**  Orest.'*  While  occupied  with  this  thought, 
he  perceived  the  sound  of  an  approaching  car- 
riage. The  ringing  of  bells  on  the  horses 
announced  one  of  those  modest  conveyances 
which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  railroad. 
It  was  a  so-called  kukuk,  which,  having  set 


down  its  passengers  on  the  way,  was  return- 
ing empty  to  Monfgeron,  also  a  village  near 
Paris. 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  Paris?"  asked  Talma 
of  the  driver. 

'*  That  depends  upon  circumstances." 

'*  I  understand  :  it  depends  upon  how  much 
I*will  pay  you.    Well,  name  yourprice." 

This  was  satisfactory,  and  Talma  seated  him- 
self in  the  kukuk,  which  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  occupying  alone.  To  relieve  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  journey,  he  commenced  in  a  loud 
tone,  to  recite  his  rdie  for  the  next  evening. 
The  driver  started,  although  the  rattling  of 
the  wheels  and  the  jingling  of  the  bells  pre- 
vented his  quite  understanding  what  his  pas- 
senger was  talking  about.  Finally  he  distin- 
guished the  words,  — 

'*  With  blood  will  I  pollute  the  feast  to  which 
you  call  me  I " 

"What will  you  do?"  cried  the  driver,  turn- 
ing suddenly  around. 

Talnja  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption, 
but  continued  his  recitation,  while  by  the  glare 
of  his  lantern  the  driver  watched  with  fear 
and  astonishment  the  distorted  features,  and 
the  melancholy  fire  which  gleamed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  tragedian,  who,  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  rdle. 
All  that  he  said  was  calculated  to  inspire  ter- 
ror. '*Open,  O  earth!"  he  cried,  and  then 
continued,  "  Ignominious  tool  of  eternal 
wrath,  banished  from  country  for  the  murder 
of  my  father,  an  outcast  from  the  world  for 
the  murder  of  my  mother,  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence to  all  who  approach  me !  I  have  lost 
all  —  all  that  I  held  dear  on  earth ! " 

"What  a  shameless  fellow!"  murmured 
the  driver,  as  he  heard  the  first  words  of  the 
frightful  confession.  "But  it  isn't  possible 
that  he  can  have  committed  all  these  crimes," 
he  added,  "  for  if  he  had,  he  wouldn't  pro- 
claim it  upon  the  highway.  He  is  more  likely 
a  lunatic,  who  has  escaped  from  the  insane 
asylum." 

Meanwhile  the  tragedian  continued  his  mon- 
ologue. 

"  O  sun,  that  illumined  that  day  of  terror, 
thou  hidest  not  thy  face,  but  shinest  ever  I " 

"Worse  and  worse!  Now  he  sees  the  sun 
at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  even  the  moon  isn't 
insight!  Now  I  know  my  duty.  Fortunately 
I  shall  only  have  to  go  a  little  round-about 
way  to  carry  him  where,  without  doubt,  he 
belongs."  At  the  same  time  he  whipped  up 
his  horses,  turned  off  into  a  by-road,  and  soon 
drew  up  before  an  inpane  asylum.  The  stop- 
ping of  the  carriage  brought  Talma  back  to 
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the  reality;  he  interrupted  his  declamation 
with,  "Where  have  you  brought  me?" 

"Be  quiet,  dear  sir;  you  are  at  home,*'  re- 
'plied  the  driver,  as  he  got  down  from  his  box. 

"  But,'*  said  Talma,  looking  out  of  the  car- 
riage, "we  are  in  Charenton!  You  are  a 
fool  I " 

"  Ah,  so !  I  am  a  fool  I  Yes,  dear  sir  —  yes ! " 

With  this  he  knocked  at  the  house  door,  and 
when  the  porter  appeared,  said  to  him,  "You 
have  probably  missed  one  of  your  inmates, 
whom  I  found  on  the  highway,  not  far  from 
here." 

"  No  one  is  missing,  that  I  know  of,*'  an- 
swered the  porter. 

Just  then  the  superintendent  came  out  of 
the  yard.  The  -driver  turned  to  him  with, 
"It  is  surely  one  of  the  occupants  of  your 
house  that  I  have  here.  You  will  immediate- 
ly recognize  him.  In  his  insanity  he  thinks 
himself  a  great  criminal ;  says  he  has  mur- 
dered his  father  and  his  mother,  and  done  a 
heap  of  other  disgraceful  things." 

Talma  now  burst  into  loud  laughter,  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  began  to  repeat  the 
lines  Mrhich  had  led  to  the  driver's  misappre- 
hension. 

"  Why,  that  is  Talma,  our  great  trage- 
dian I  "  said  the  superintendent. 

*'The  same,  sir." 

"What!*'  cried  the  driver,  amazed  at  his 
blunder.  "  You  are  Talma,  who  plays  in 
Paris?  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  sir;  but  as 
I  never  had  the  honor  of  knowing  you,  and 
never  before  saw  you  —  " 

"You  have  not  offended  me,  honest  man," 
said  Talma ;  "  quite  the  contrary ;  and  to  prove 
this,  I  will  give  you  a  ticket  for  the  theatre  to- 
morrow evening,  that  you  may  see  me  in  the 
part  on  account  of  which  you  have  brought 
me  to  Charenton.  After  the  play  you  shall 
take  me  back  to  Brunoy ;  but  now  carry  me  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  Paris." 


FfiONTIEB  8EET0HES. 

By  tbe  Author  of  "The  Cabin  on  the  Prairie,"  and  "The 

Yoong  Pioneers." 

V.    HAIi   AND    HOOKY. 

• 

(^OME  right  into  the  house!"  roared  a 
-^  burly  pioneer  to  a  flaxen-haired  urchin 
making  mud  pies  before  the  cabin  door. 

"  I  won't  I  "  was  the  dutiful  rejoiner. 
.     "Then  stay  out,"  replied  the  father;  "you 
shall  mind  me  in  some  way." 

Queer  "  family  government"  that,  I  thought. 
And  yet  which  was  worse  —  for  the  man  to  lay 


upon  the  child  an  unreasonable  command,  or 
to  be  weak  in  enforcing  his  authority  ?  Nature 
was  drawing  the  boy  from  the  dark,  confined, 
unsightly  loggery  into  the  wholesome  air 
and  bright  sunshine ;  why,  then,  try  to  keep 
him  in-doors?  Is  it  not  safer  and  wiser  to 
direct  childish  tastes,  than,  if  innocent  and  nat- 
ural, to  wage  war  with  them  ?  There,  for  ex- 
ample, is  our  perpetual  motion,  Hal ;  crippling 
bettles,  mangling  butterflies,  stealing  eggs 
from  bird's  nests,  washing  his  sister's  pet  doll's 
face  in  molasses,  emerging  penitently  from  one 
misadventure  to  plunge  directly  into  another. 
What  skould  we  do  with  the  mischievous 
scape-grace?  This  was  a  serious  question  to 
him  and  to  us,,  for  he  certainly  was  sorry  to 
vex  us,  and  we  disliked  ever  to  be  reproving 
and  restraining  him.  I  hit  on  a  plan,  after 
some  philosophic  head-scratching,  that  worked 
so  well  that  I  cannot  forbear  sketching  it  for 
the  edification  of  boys  and  men  placed  in  a 
similar  predicament.  Providing  Hal  a  pole 
of  the  right  length,  a  hoop  and  muslin,  I  set 
him  to  making  a  butterfly  net,  and,  taking  a 
half  holiday,  steered  for  the  groves  and  prai- 
ries, a  vial  of  ether  in  pocket,  and  a  tin  box  for 
insects,  to  hunt  specimens  with  him.  Ah,  how 
happy  we  were,  dashing  away  after  a  "  flying 
flower;  "  carefully  selecting  one  from  a  nest  of 
eggs,  that  the  mother-bird  might  not  be  dis- 
couraged; capturing  bugs;  admiring  the  gay- 
ly-blooming  wild-plants;  conversing  on  the 
wonders  and  uses  of  creation  around  us ;  min- 
gling amusement  and  instruction. 

^e  met  with  one  rebuff  that  afternoon. 
While  crossing  a  piece  of  enclosed  prairie, 
from  a  gentle  swell  of  ground  a  third  of  a  mile 
off,  an  Amazonian  female,  using  he/  horny 
hands  for  a  speaking  trumpet,  shrilly  shout- 
ed,—    J 

"Git  eaout  er  that  air  field!  git  eaouter 
that  air  field  I  " 

We  afterwards  learned  that  she  was  lately 
from  the  east,  that  there  were  trout  in  the 
stream  running  through  her  land,  and  that 
she  supposed  the  net  was  to  be  used  in  catch- 
ing the  fish. 

By  the  close  of  the  season,  Hal  had  in  his 
cabinet  hundreds  of  insects,  not  to  speak  of 
the  lizards  and  snakes,  —  the  latter  preserved 
in  alcohol,  — concerning  all  of  which  he  could 
discourse  with  more  show  of  learning  than 
Agassiz  himself. 

And  Hal  soon  had  plenty  of  help  —  such  as 
it  was.  He  was  so  self-important  and  enthu- 
siastic, and  cut  such  a  grand  flourish  "  collect- 
ing specimens,"  and  parading  Latin  names, 
that  the  rumor  of  his  deeds,  and  especially  his 
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words,  spread  wildly  among  the  settlers.  And 
often  would  a  half-bashful  girl  or  boy,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  children,  knock  at  our 
door,  with  a  biting,  squirming,  stinging,  writh- 
ing object,  in  apron  or  chubby  fist,  and  say,  — 

^*  I  brought  a  bug  for  you,  I  did  I " 

Which  Hal  would  receive  graciously  and 
profoundly. 

But  I  was  to  tell  you  about  Hooky. 

Said  Hal,  one  day,  — 

**  Father,  wouldn't  you  like  a  Bat  for  oar 
collection  ?  I  can  get  qne  to-night  at  the  saw- 
mill." 

So  just  after  twilight  my  bright-ejred  nat- 
uralist appeared,  cap  in  hand,  which,  when 
uncovered,  disclosed  thirteen  Bats.  Twelve 
were  dead ;  one  was  living,  but  had  a  broken 
wing. 

•* Jolly  1  wasn't  it  fun P" said  Hal.  "I  put 
my  net  over  the  hole  where  they  lived,  and 
when  one  flew  into  it,  I  dashed  him  upon  the 
floor,  and  then  placed  the  net  for  another. 
They  squealed  just  like  mice." 

**  But  was  it  not  cruel  to  kill  so  many?"  I 
asked. 

'*0,"  explained  he,  **it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  I  thought  they  might  be  different  kinds." 

But  they  were  not.  So  eleven  were  '*  buried 
in  one  grave,"  the  twelfth  was  skinned,  and 
Broken- wing  saved  to  pet. 

"  How  shall  we  tame  him  ?"  asked  Hal. 

"They  say,"  I  suggested,  **  that  if  you  would 
make  a  mam  good-natured,  you  can  do  it 
through  the  stomach;  perhaps  Bat  can  be 
won  by  the  same  means.  But  what  shall  we 
give  him  to  eat?" 

"  As  he  is  a  Bat,"  promptly  answered  Hkl, 
''  he  ought  to  like  batter." 

<'  But,"  said  I,  "  there  are  no  Bait€riv0ram4 
Bats.  There  are  two  groups  of  these  quadru- 
peds; one  are  Frugivoromsy  or  fruit-eating, 
and  belong  to  tropical  Asia;  the  other  are 
Carnivorous^  or  Inteetivorous,  and  live  in 
America  on  insects.  However,  we  will  treat 
ours  to-night  to  boiled  rice  and  milk.  And 
filling  a  tea-spoon  with  this  food,  I  held  it  in 
Bat's  path,  as,  seeking  to  escape,  he  perambu- 
lated the  floor.  Bat  stopped  an  instant,  then 
started  in  a  different  direction.  Spoon  met 
him  there.  He  wheeled  about.  Again  Spoon 
barred  his  course.  Baf  s  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed. Up  went  his  head,  open  flew  his  cavern- 
ous mouth,  then  closed  so  spitefully  on  Spoon, 
that  you  could  hear  the  sharp  teeth  strike 
against  the  silver.  Bat  held  on  with  a  bull- 
dog grip.  But  the  milk  began  to  drip  down 
Baf 6  throat  — a  soothing  sensation,  remind- 
ing him,  perhaps,  of  babyhood  days*     The 


teeth  gradually  relaxed.  Bat  began  to  swal- 
low. Then  suddenly  clappihg  the  hook  sur^ 
mounting  his  wing  upon  the  farther  edge  of 
the  bowl  of  the  spoon,'  to  bring  the  contents' 
near  his  mouth,  and  hold  it  there,  he  fell  to 
eating  with  a  will. 

<<Go  it,  little  Hooky  I"  cheered  Hal,  clap- 
ping hands  and  dancing  round  the  room. 
And  Bat  was  known  as  little  Hooky  from  that 
hour.  But  Hooky  had  to  take  a  number  of 
lessons  from  Spoon  before  he  fully  trusted  us, 
and  let  us  gently  smooth  his  silken  fur.  And 
what  a  funny  little  pet  he  was!  ''His  face 
and  head,"  Hal  said,  *'are  mouse,  nMmkey, 
and  dog."  I  don't  know  as  I  can  improve  the 
portrait.  Yet  he  had  wings ;  but  such  wings ! 
If  your  big  brother's  fingers  were  to  be  drawn 
out,  like  wire,  to  about  four  feet  in  length,  a 
thin  membrane  connecting  the  fingers,  and 
another  to  fall  from  each  little  finger  to  each 
ankle,  the  thumb  joints  being  left  free,  but 
each  converted  into  a  hook,  he  would  look 
quite  like  a  monstrous  bat  That  is  why  these 
animals  (the  bats,  I  mean)  are  called  by  zobl- 
ogists  Cki-rof-U-ra^  from  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  Mamd  and  "oting^  or  hand-wing.  And 
the  hand-wings  serve  a  double  purpose  —  to 
Jly  with,  and  to  feel  with.  Little  Hooky,  when 
walking,  would  extend  his  wings  before  him, 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  body, 
and  support  himself  on  them  in  part,  as  if  on 
his  hands,  causing  an  odd,  vacillating  gait, 
over  which  Hal  could  not  tire  of  laughing. 
Singularly  sensitive  are  the  nerves  of  the 
wings.  Spallanzani  cruelly  deprived  several 
bats  of  their  eyes,  then  let  them  fly  loose  in  a 
room  across  which  strings  had  been  stretched 
in  various  places.  The  blinded  bats,  however, 
did  not  strike  against  the  strings,  or  any  other 
obstacles,  but  threaded  their  way  among  them 
with  astonishing  accuracy. 

Little  Hooky,  like  all  the  chiropters,  had 
very  strange  habits.  Hitching  his  thumb-hooks 
to  some  convenient  point,  he  would  hang 
there,  head  down,  and  sleep  through  the  day. 
He  preferred  his  breakfast  at  evening,  and 
supper  just  before  morning.  How  carefully 
we  guarded  our  funny  little  captive,  that  he 
might  not  ''take  French  leave  I"  But  one 
morning,  on  going  to  look  for  him,  he  was 
gone,  having  left  "  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness." He  must  have  flown  off;  yet  we  did 
not  know  his  wing  was  well ;  indeed,  he  pre- 
tended the  evening  before  that  it  was  as  lame 
as  ever,  the  deceiver.  Perhaps  disgusted  with, 
our  rough  frontier  ways  and  hard  fare,  he  went 
east  Will  my  young  reader  of  this  article 
return  little  Hooky  to  Hal?    You  may  see 
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him  (Hooky),  fljring  about  at  evening  twilight 
catching  insects.  Just  throw  up  yohr  cap,  as 
I  did  when  of  jour  age,  and  crjr,  — 


'  Bat,  bat,  come  imder  my  hat, 
And  m  give  you  a  kg  of  bacon. 


It 


And  if  he  complies,  and  you  will  forward  him 
to  my  address,  whj,  1*11  pay  for  the  bacon. 


THE  BIRD'S  HE8T. 

BY  LOUISE  RIVIKRB. 

'npiS  a  bird's  nest,  torn  and  battered 

-■■      By  the  winter  storms; 
Of  its  ancient  shape  and  builder 

Nothing  now  informs. 
Even  the  very  bough  is  shattered. 

Where  it  safely  swayed. 
When  the  summer  did  bewilder 

Days  with  light  and  shade. 

Ah,  poor  house  that  birdies  grew  in,  — 

Empty  even  of  snow,  — 
You  were  high,  and  sofl,  and  downy, 

Some  short  months  ago  I 
Now  you*re  but  a  bit  of  ruin 

On  the  sodden  ground; 
Then,  no  dainty  elf,  or  brownie, 

Need  have  scorned  your  round. 

Through  what  far  and  rare  sky  spaces 

Have  your  builders  flown? 
Would  we,  too,  could  follow  summers 

To  a  happier  zone  I 
Will  they  seek  these  well-known  places 

In  the  May,  this  year? 
Or  will  some  shy  stranger-comers 

Make  a  mansion  here  ? 

Well,  and  if  they  fly  not  hither  — 

Other  songs  are  sweet. 
Other  birds,  with  graceful  motion. 

Wheel  in  circles  fleet. 
Nests  are  left,  and  flowers  must  w!  ther ; 

Still  the  constant  Mays 
Lure  back  birds  across  the  ocean 

Bless  the  garden  ways. 

Yet,  poor  nest,  I  cannot  leave  you 

To  the  winds  and  rain ; 
I  will  weave  your  walls  together 

In  a  round  again. 
My  warm  mantel  shall  receive  you ; 

There,  like  June  astray, 
Like  a  thought  of  summer  weather, 

Your  half-sphere  shall  stray. 


TAOATIOH  nr  FBTBOLIA. 

BY  C.  E.   BISHOP. 

XTPB   AND   DOWNS    OX*   THE   OIL 
BU8INS88. 


THE  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  was  the 
Flag-and- Windmill  Well  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  carry  out  the  determination  he 
made  when  his  boat  and  the  one  belonging  to 
Arthur,  Fred,  and  uncle  Charley  wece  lost  in 
the  *'  pond  freshet  jam,"  viz.,  to  build  tanks 
to  receive  all  the  oil  produced  by  all  the  wells 
on  his  farm,  until  it  could  be  sold,  barrelled, 
and  shipped  away  profitably  and  safely. 

He  contracted  with  a  firm  in  Titusville  to 
build  for  him  two  iron  tanks  of  four  thousand 
barrels  capacity  each.  The  iron  plates,  of 
which  these  tanks  were  built,  were  rolled  out, 
cut  the  right  size  and  shape  to  form  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  when  put  together;  the  pieces 
for  the  sides  were  bent  to  the  proper  curve, 
and  all  were  punched  with  rivet-holes  all 
around  the  edges.  All  this  was  done  at  the 
shops,  and  so  accurately  calculated  that  when 
the  pieces  were  taken  to  the  farm,  and  each 
one  fitted  to  its  proper  place,  they  made  ex- 
actly the  right  sized  and  shaped  bottom ;  the 
curved  pieces  met  in  a  complete  circle  of  the 
right  size,  and  all  the  rivet-holes  came  oppo- 
site exactly,  so  that  the  bolts  could  be  put  in 
and  the  plates  riveted  together.  Every  piece 
fitted  as  it  should  to  make  an  iron  tub  forty- 
one  feet  in  diameter  and  seventeen  feet  deep. 

The  boys  were  amazed  to  see  the  confused 
heap  of  iron  plates  go  together  and  gradually 
buihd  the  great  tanks.  They  speedily  **  scraped 
an  acquaintance**  with  the  greasy  machinists, 
who  looked  so  rough  and  understood  their 
business  so  well.  They  found  them  to  be  ver}' 
intelligent  and  civil,  as  well  as  very  clever 
men,  rough  as  they  looked. 

When  the  big  tanks  were  dpne,  all  the  pro- 
ducing wells  on  the  farm  were  allowed  to  lay 
pipes  to  them  and  run  their  oil  in  to  be 
stored.  For  this  storage  the  proprietor  of  the 
tanks  charged  them  a  small  fee  per  barrel. 
In  time  he  got  enough  money  back  for  tank- 
age of  other  men's  oil  to  repay  him  the  cost 
of  the  tanks,  which  was  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  both  tanks.  By  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  oil  before  and  after  each 
man  ran  a  small  tank  of  oil  in,  he  could  com- 
pute how  much  had  been  delivered  to  be 
stored,  and  was  entitled  to  be  taken  out  again 
by  each  person. 

Uncle  Charley  and  the  boys  bought  barrels 
and  barrelled  their  oil  as  fast  as  they  could. 
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It  was  only  when  the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well 
got  the  start  of  them,  and  filled  their  tanks 
before  they  could  haul  it  away,  that  they  ran 
it  into  the  big  tanks. 

Although  the  well  produced  prodigious 
quantities  of  oil,  they  did  not  get  rich  very 
fast.  It  cost  so  much  to  buy  barrels,  put  up 
the  oil,  and  hire  it  teamed  across  the  moun- 
tain to  the  railroad,  that  but  little  was  left  for 
their  share  of  the  sales.  The  teamsters  de- 
manded all  they  could  exact  for  hauling  the 
oil.  They  calculated  just  how  much  the  oil 
would  sell  for,  what  it  cost  to  barrel  it,  and 
they  would  take  nearly  all  the  remainder, 
leaving  a  very  little  profit  for  the  owners  of 
the  oil  —  for  which  generosity  uncle  Charley 
always  thanked  them  with  the  most  profound 
gratitude.  These  expenses  '*ate  up"  nearly 
all  the  receipts. 

Then,  the  striking  of  several  large  wells  had 
increased  the  supply  of  oil  so  largely  that  the 
market  was  overstocked,  and  the  price  of  oil 
went  down  to  a  very  low  point.  Uncle  Char- 
ley said  if  the  market  kept  on  downward,  he'd 
soon  have  to  pay  some  one  to  take  the  oil  as 
a  gift. 

In  addition  to  small  profits,  their  supply 
began  to  decrease.  The  production  of  the 
Flag' and- Windmill  Well  lessened  a  little  ev- 
ery day  from  the  first.  Its  yield  had  been 
largely  overrated  on  the  start.  It  made  such 
a  display  of  power  and  production,  that 
everybody  who  saw  it  gauged  its  yield  too 
high.  It  is  probable,  after  the  water  was  all 
drawn  off,  it  never  had  yielded  more  /han 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  djiy,  actual 
measurement  At  the  end  of  two  months  this 
had  decreased  fo  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred barrels  per  day.  The  spirts  from  **  Na- 
ture's wounded  artery "  grew  less  violent  and 
less  frequent,  as  though  she  were  slowly  sink- 
ing and  expiring  from  loss  of  much  blood. 
There  were  now  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  between  the  spasms  of  flow,  during 
which  the  well  was  entirely  quiet. 

This  falling  off  alarmed  the  boys.  They 
asked  their  uncle  if  he  supposed  the  well  was 
going  to  cease  flowing  altogether. 

Uncle  Charley  said  he  expected  it  to,  in  the 
course  of  time ;  all  flowing  wells  do. 

^*  And  what  will  we  do  then  ?  "  asked  both 
of  the  young  "  operators  "  at  once. 

**  Well,"  was  the  reply,  **  we  can  pump  the 
well,  and  make  it  continue  to  pay  as  long  as 
there  is  any  oil  left  in  the  veins  tapped  by  it. 
When  that  don't  pay,  we  can  abandon  the  Flag- 
and-Windmill  Well,  and  sink  other  wells  on 
this  lease.     Or,  we  can  sell  out  this  lease,  and 


all  we  have  here,  and  take  the  money  and  quit 
the  business  with  the  little  pile  we  have  made; 
or  go  somewhere  else,  make  another  lease, 
and  try  our  luck  again.  Now,  which  would 
you  like  to  do?*' 

**  How  much  can  we  sell  out  for?"  asked  the 
careful  little  Yankees. 

**  Not  as  much  as  we  could  have  got  two 
months  ago.  When  we  first  struck  oil,  I  was 
offered  for  our  interest  in  the  well  —  how  much 
do  you  guess,  now?" 

The  boys  had  got  some  new  ideas  as  to  tlie 
extent  of  the  money  operations  of  the  oil  coun- 
try, and  thought  they  could  guess  pretty  near. 

"Fifty  hundred  dollars,"  said  Fred. 

"  Pooh  I "  exclaimed  Arthur,  contemptuous- 
ly. "I  guess  fifty  thousand  dollars,"  going, 
as  he  thought,  to  an  extreme  price. 

Uncle  Charley  laughed.  **  I  was  offered  one 
million  dollars,  and  refused." 

*•  Why  didn't  you  sell  ?  "  asked  Arthur,  vain- 
ly trying  to  get  some  idea  of  how  much  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is. 

**  Well,  I  thought  I  could  make  more  to  hold 
on.    And  I  don't  think  I'd  sell  for  that  now." 

"  Hem  I  I  would,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Fred. 

**  Would  3'ou?  "  rejoined  his  uncle.  "  Well, 
you  and  Arthur  may  sell  your  interest,  if  you 
wish  to.  You'll  find  plenty  of  speculators  ready 
to  make  you  an  offer." 

The  two  young  **  greasers  "  talked  their  busi- 
ness over  together.  Fred  said,  **  How  much 
is  our  interest  worth  ?  " 

'*If  uncle  Charley's  whole  interest,  with 
ours,  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  ours,  which 
is  one  twenty-fifth  of  his,  must  be  worth  forty 
thousand  dollars." 

'*  I  guess  that's  about  a  fair  price  for  our  in- 
terest," said  Fred;  "if  any  of  the  spectators 
offer  that,  let's  sell,  Arthur." 

He  looked  puzzled  and  undecided.  Either 
of  the  boys  had  but  little  comprehension  of 
the  sum  they  were  talking  about  so  glibly,  and 
with  such  business-like  airs. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a  change 
to  sell,  for  within  a  week,  two  men,  rough  and 
mud-bespattered,  came  along  and  asked  uncle 
Charley  if  he  would  sell  his  interest  in  the 
Flag-and- Windmill  Well.  He  said  he  guessed 
not,  but  perhaps  they  could  make  a  trade  with 
two  young  fellows  who  owned  a  small  interest 
with  him. 

"  Where  are  they,  and  how  much  do  they 
own  ?  "  asked  the  speculators. 

"There  they  are,  and  they  each  own  one 
fiftieth  of  the  working  interest,"  answered 
uncle  Charley,  pointing  to  the  boys. 

"  What,  those  little  shavers  I    Do  they  owu 
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at  much  property'  tu  that?"  excUiroed  one  of 

''  Those  must  be  the  'hoy  operator*'  I  heard 
ihem  telling  about  at  Tituiville,"  e«id  the  oth- 

The  bojs  stood  up  as  straight  and  tall  as 
possible,  and  tried  to  look  business-like,  and 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  in  such  large  trans- 
actions all  their  (short)  lives.  It  did  appeal 
largely  to  their  pride  to  be  referred  to  as  part- 
ners of  to  old  and  successful  an  operator  as 
uncle  Charley ;  to  hear  that  they  were  known 
and  talked  of  "  on  change,"  and  to  be  called 
on  to  negotiate  a  forty  thousand  dollar  trade. 
They  could  hardly  realize  it,  and  thought, 
"  What  would  father  and  mother,  and  the  boys 
in  our  school,  sav,  if  they  knew  what  a  big 
business  we  are  doingP" 

One  of  the  men  gave  the  other  a  sly  wink, 
and  said  to  the  boys,  — 

"  Give  you  thirty  thousand  —  three  days' 
buyers'  option  —  two  thousand  refusal.  What 
j'ye  say  ? " 

This  was  "  all  Greek "  to  Fred,  But  Ar- 
thur's inquiring  turn  of  mind  had  put  him  in 
possesaion  of  the  meaning  of  "refusal,"  so  that 
lie  understood  the  men  offered  two  thousand 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  interest  any  time 
within  three  days.     So  he  said,  — 

"  You  can  have  it  for  forty  thousand." 

"It's  a  bargain."  And  one  of  the  men 
counted  out  two  thousand  and  handed  it  to 
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Arthur.  Uncle  Charley  told  them  he  would 
make  the  transaction  good,  so  far  as  the  boya 
could  not. 

As  the  men  rode  away,  Arthur  heard  one  of 
them  say  to  the  other,  — 

"  You  didn't  catch  that  boy— did  you  f   He's 

"Uncle  Charley,"  said  Fred,  "do you  sup- 
pose they  will  come  back  and  take  the  well? 
They   don't    look    as    if   they   had   so   much 

"They  have  not,"  replied  uncle  Charley; 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  this  two  thousand  was 
their  pile." 

"Then  how  are  they  going  to  buyourvrell?" 
asked  the  astonished  boys. 

"  They  don't  want  to  bmy  the  well ;  they 
want  to  sell  iL" 

"Why,  nol  "  exclaimed  Fred;  '"we  own  the 
well,  and  we  want  to  sell  it.  Haven't  they 
agreed  to  iuy  it,  I'd  like  to  know.'" 

"You  can't  sell  it,  if  you  do  want  to  —  at 
least,  you  have  no  right  to  sell  at  any  price, 
during  the  next  three  days,  No  one  can  sell 
your  interest  for  the  next  three  days  but  those 
men.  Jf  some  one  should  now  come  and  oSer 
you  sixty  thousand  dollars  or  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  you  couldn't  sell.  Those  fellows  will 
find  a  buyer  at  an  advance.  Although  they 
don't  (rwn  it,  and  don't  intend  to,  they  may 
lell  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars;  then 
they  will  pay  you  thirty-eight  thousand  more, 
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and  pocket  the  rest  for  their  profits.  That's 
the  way  they  make  their  money/* 

"What I"  exclaimed  Fred,  warmly;  "if 
some  one  offers  us  more  than  forty  thousand 
dollars,  can't  we  sell  and  make  the  profit,  in- 
stead of  those  spectators  /  " 

"  No,  sir  I  You've  sold  the  chance  to  do  that, 
and  got  your  two  thousand  dollars  for  it." 

"  That  ain't  fair !  "  cried  Fred ;  "  I  won't  do 
that.    We  ought  to  sell  for  more,  if  we  can." 

"  It  isn't  at  all  likely  you  can,  so  don't  get 
excited  about  it.  Those  men  know  where  to 
find  customers  at  big  figures;  you  don't. 
You  are  doing  well  enough.  If  they  don't 
sell,  you  will  have  the  two  thousand  dollars 
clear.  If  they  do,  you  will  have  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  I  should  think  that  was  a 
comfortable  little  pocket-full  for  a  couple  of 
boys." 

"I  declare  I"  added  he,  to  himself,  laugh- 
ing, "there's  just  about  the  same  nature  in 
boys,  as  in  men.  Those  boys  never  owned  a 
hundred  dollars  of  their  own,  and  now  they 
want  to  bolt  a  bargain  that  gives  them  two 
thousand  dollars  sure,  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  probably,  for  the  possible  chance  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  more.  Human  na- 
ture can't  be  satisfied.  The  little  scamps  act 
just  as  I  would,  for  all  the  world.  They  learn 
fast." 

Then  he  said  aloud,  "  Fred,  you  seem  to  be 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  offer  you  have 
made.  Have  you  2Jiy  idea  how  much  money 
forty  thousand  dollars  is,  do  you  suppose? 
Do  you  know  it  would  buy  four  or  five  farms 
like  your  father's ;  make  you  the  richest  men 
in  your  village ;  and,  at  simple  interest,  give 
you  two  boys  about  tight  dollars  to  spend  every 
day  of  your  lives.  It  would  put  you  where 
you  never  need  work  a  day,  if  you  don't  want 
to.  Guess  you  don't  know  when  you  have  a 
good  thing.  I'm  afraid  this  oil  business  is 
demoralizing  you.  Learn  to  be  contented 
with  enough." 

He  was  going  on  with  a  highly  instructive 
"preachment,"  when  Fred,  with  a  boy's  di- 
rectness and  want  of  reverence,  interrupted 
him  with,  — 

"  Why,  uncle,  when  you  had  a  chance  to 
sell  for  a  million  dollars,  you  didn't,  but  stuch 
on  to  make  more !  A  million  dollars  is  more 
than  forty  thousand." 

This  cut  short  uncle  Charley's  lecture  on 
contentment.  He  had  to  turn  his  face  away 
to  hide  a  look  of  confusion  and  mirth.  The 
vastness  of  these  transactions  confused  the 
boys,  while  the  immense  sums  of  money  that 
changed  hands,  the  large  fortunes  made  and 


lost  daily  around  them,  upset  all  their  previ- 
ous ideas  of  the  value  of  money.  They  now 
thought  and  spoke  of  a  thousand  dollars  as 
they  once  would  have  spoken  and  thought  of 
a  dime.  By  a  single  stroke  of  luck,  there 
seemed  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  these  two  boys  a 
fortune  many  times  larger  than  their  parents 
had  been  able  to  accumulate  by  a  lifetime  of 
patient  toil,  good  management,  and  close  econ- 
omy. All  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  transfor- 
mations, of  which  they  had  often  read,  were 
utterly  cast  into  the  shade  by  this  sudden, 
mysterious,  powerful  upspouting  of  greasy 
wealth.  Yet  they  had  got  a  glimpse  —  only 
a  peep  —  into  the  vast  wealth  unlocked  from 
the  caverns  of  earth,  and  spread  abroad  over 
its  surface. 

The  boys  indulged  in  many  dreams  and 
plans  as  to  what  they  would  do  with  their  for- 
tune —  when  it  came.  It  was  only  a  dream, 
and  a  very  short  one.  Like  many  older  oper- 
ators, these  boys  were  counting  their  chickens 
before  the  eggs  were  hatched.  For,  the  second 
day  after  the  refusal  was  given,  the  Flag-and' 
Windmill  Well  was  flooded  and  ruined.  This 
calamity  came  in  this  way :  — 

As  soon  as  the  big  well  was  struck,  the  own- 
ers of  leases  adjoining  commenced  to  bore 
wells  as  close  as  they  could  get,  in  hopes  of 
striking  the  same  great  reservoir  of  oil  from 
which  the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well  was  sup- 
plied. In  this  attempt  one  of  the  wells  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  result  was  not  what  was  an- 
ticipated. As  soon  as  the  new  well  penetrated 
the  cavity,  instead  of  commencing  to  spout,  as 
the  Flag-and- Windmill  had  done,  it  allowed  a 
great  column  of  water  to  rush*  down,  fill  the 
crevice,  and  stop  the  flow  of  oil  and  gas  into 
the  Flag-and-Windmill  Well.  The  pressure 
of  gas  and  oil,  which  had  kept  the  latter  flow- 
ing being  thus  removed,  it  also  filled  with 
water.  In  a  few  minutes  both  wells  were  full 
of  water  to  an  equal  height,  and  there  they 
rested.  The  Flag-and-Windmill  Well  was 
good  for  nothing  in  that  condition  for  either 
production  or  sale :  of  course  the  speculators 
never  came  back  with  the  balance  of  the  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

Thus,  in  an  hour,  uncle  Charley  and  the 
boys  saw  a  million  of  dollars  vanish ;  and  the 
forty  thousand  they  almost  had  their  hands 
on,  slipped  through  their  fingers.  To  them 
it  was  a  great  disappointment.  But  their 
uncle  took  it  very  coolly ;  he  actually  laughed, 
and  said,  — 

"  Never  mind,  boys  I  This  is  greaser's  luck. 
We  must  take  the  lean  with  the  fat." 

"  But,"  said  Arthur,  "  what  are  we  going  to 
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donow?  Can't  the  water  begot  out,  and  mtke 
it  ipout  oil  again?" 

"It  would  be  of  no  use  to  pump  the  water 
from  ant  well  alone.  The  other  well  would 
Bood  it,  if  not  pomped  also.  Both  well«  have 
got  to  be  cased  water-tight,  and  pumped,  and 
kept  clear.  Then  both  well*  would  probably 
yield." 

This  course  uncle  Charlej  immediate  If  pro- 
posed to  the  owners  of  the  new  well.  They 
were  greedy,  Hactiirg  men,  and  thought  tbey 
had  the  big  well  in  their  power.  They  said 
they  would  do  what  uncle  Charley  proposed, 
if  he  would  give  them  half  the  oil  produced 
for  him  thereafter  by  the  Flag-and- Windmill 
Well ;  and  they  offered  to  give  him  half  the 
yield  of  their  well,  if  it  produced  anything. 
In  other  words,  they  would  make  an  equal 
partnership  in  the  proiits  of  the  two  wells. 
They  did  not  know  that  theif  well  would  pro- 
duce anything;  they  did  know  that  the  Flag- 
and- Windmill  Well  would  yield  enormously. 

Thi«  demand  uncle  Charley  would  not  ac- 
c«de  to.  He  tried  to  buy  the  new  well,  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  They  said  they  would 
sell  and  gel  out  of  the  way  for  two  hundred 
aiid  Bfty  thousand  dollars  I  Their  well  was  not 
worth  it  —  perhaps  not  worth  anything.  They 
priced  it  according  to  its  value,  not  for  ^dff, 
but  for  iarm.  They  thought  they  could  com- 
pel the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well  to  buy  them 
off  at  that  price. 


Uncle  Charley  said  he'd  "  see  them  hanged 
before  he'd  pay  it."  And  they  never  got  the 
two  hundred  and  Bfly  thousand  dollars  ^i«y  felt 
so  sure  of. 

So  there  the  wells  stood,  full  of  water,  and 
useless  to  the  owners  of  either. 

"What  art  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  asked 
the  boy*. 

"  Weill"  replied  their  uncle,  "  we  can  aell 
out  our  well  at  it  stands,  with  the  lease,  en* 
gine,  rig,  tanks,  Sic,  and  quit  the  business; 
or,  we  can  hold  the  well  just  as  it  is,  and 
lie  still  until  those  fellows  come  to  their 
senses;  they  have  sunk  all  the  money  they 
have  got  in  their  well;  we  haven't.  Or,  we 
needn't  wait  at  all.  We  have  got  six  thousand 
five  hundred  barrel*  of  oil  in  tanks  and  barrels. 
We  can  sell  this  for  enough  to  sink  more  well* 
on  our  lease,  and  I  think  we  would  stand  a 
good  chance  to  make  another  strike.  Now, 
which  do  you  say  do  —  sell  out  and  quit,  wait 
for  those  ^i£s  to  come  down,  or  sink  more 
wells?" 

Arthur  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  asked, 
"If  it  would  make  the  Flag- and- Windmill 
Well  again  worth  a  big  sum,  why  isnt  it  a 
good  thing  to  buy  off  the  new  well?" 

"  For  several  rea»ons  it  ia  not  good  policy," 
answered  the  old  operator.  "  First,  if  we 
should  pay  two  hundred  and  Rlty  thousand 
dollars  to  buy  off  this  well,  in  less  than  a 
month  we  should  have  forty  more  well*  to  buj 
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off;  thej  would  crowd  around  the  Flag-and- 
Windmill  Well,  like  fliea  around  ■  bonej-pot, 
trying  to  tap  it  ind  our  pockets.  We  don't 
want  to  ofTer  an  inducement  to  men  to  flood 
our  well;  they  will  think  they  can  strike  our 
money,  if  they  don't  strike  oi! ;  we  might  as 
well  give  up  at  once,  ai  to  offer  both  our  well 
and  ourselves  to  be  pumped  dry,  in  that  way. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  question  of  doubt 
as  to  what  the  Flag-and -Windmill  Well  wil! 
do  if  restored  :  she  may  pay,  and  may  not;  I 
don't  want  to  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  an  uncertainty." 

"  Can't  we  stop  them  spoiling  our  business, 
so?"  asked  Arthur,  indignantly,  all  his  senKc 
of  justice  and  right  aroused  by  the  conduct  of 
their  selfish  and  obstinate  neighbors. 

'■I  don't  know;  I  think  I'll  try  and  see  if 
the  taw  will  give  us  justice.  There  is  a  clause 
in  my  lease  and  in  theirs  that  forbids  their 
leaving  their  well  untested,  to  flood  another 
well." 

This  was  a  Toolish  determination  on  the 
part  of  uncle  Charley,  for  he  yrould  lose  more 
money  by  the  delays  and  exfienses  of  the  law 
than  il  would  have  cost  him  to  buy  up  the  new 
well,  even  at  the  exorbitant  price  asked. 

As  the  boys'  vacation  was  now  nearly  end- 


ed, and  all  operations  were  suspended,  no  one 
knew  for  how  long,  at  the  Flag- and- Windmill 
Well,  they  concluded  they  would  close  out  their 
oil  business  until  their  next  visit  to  Petrolia. 

Accordingly  they  and  their  uncle  proceeded 
to  market  the  oil  they  had  on  hand.  I-arge 
numbers  of  barrels  were  bought  and  filled.  It 
was  a  busy,  bustling  scene.  One  large  gang 
of  men,  under  uncle  Charley's  direction,  was 
engaged  in  drawing  the  oil  from  the  tanks 
into  the  barrels,  while  another  gang  under 
Arthur  rolled  them  away,  and  helped  load 
them  on  the  wagons.  Fred  had  a  book,  and 
"  kept  tally,"  putting  down  the  name  of  the 
teamster,  and  the  number  of  barrels  he  re- 
ceived to  haul  at  each  load- 

The  caravan  of  teafns  was  a  sight  They 
covered  the  ground  thickly  around  the  tanks, 
as  many  as  could  load  at  once.  They  were 
constantly  going  and  coming  in  long  trains. 
They  commenced  to  work  at  daylight  in  Ihe 
morning,  and  worked  until  after  dark.  Many 
horses  were  killed  by  overwork.  The  roads 
were  very  muddy  and  deep.  Constant  pas- 
sage of  heavily- loaded  wagons  cut  the  soft  soil 
up  into  deep  holes  and  ruts. 

At  this  time  came  another  turn  in  the 
"  greaser's  luck,"  that  served  to  put  a  little 
tight  into  the  dark  picture  of  the  drowning 
out  of  the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well.  Oil  just 
"  in  the  nick  of  time  "  took  a  sudden  upward 
turn  in  price;  it  advanced  to  a  very  profitable 
figure.  It  was  to  take  advantage  or  this  that 
uncle  Charley  crowded  the  work  of  shipment 
as  hard  as  possible. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  it  all  out  to  the 
railroad,  and  sold  just  at  the  ^ighest  point 
reached.  By  this  lucky  turn  they  made  more 
off  that  one  lot  than  they  had  off  all  they  had 
sold  before.  The  profits  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  boys 
were  entitled  to  two  fiftieths,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars. 

They  had  the  two  thousand  dollars  which 
the  two  epeculatori  had  paid  for  the  three 
days'  refusal  of  their  interest,  and  about  one 
thousand  dollars  cleared  off  previous  sales  of 
oil.  They  figured  it  all  up,  and  found  they 
could  boast  of  over  four  thousand  dollars  in 
their  own  right. 

"That's  a  pretty  good  vacation's  work,  if 
we  didn't  get  the  forty  thousand  dollars  we 
thought  Yfe  were  going  to,"  said  Fred. 

"  Fred,"  said  Arthur,  "should  we  carryall 
this  home  with  usP" 

"  Yes;  why  not? " 

"Because,  if  uncle  Charley  is  at  any  ex- 
pense to  get  the  Flag-and-Windmill  Well  to 
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opemting  again  we  ought  to  help  paj  the  ex- 
pense; besides,  if  we  don't,  we  can't  expect 
any  interest  in  it  when  it  produces  again.  1 
want  to  stand  by  ancle  Charley  and  the  old 
Flag-and- ■Windmill  Well." 

"All  right,"  said  Fred;  "bo  do  I.  Let's 
leave  half  our  money  here  with  him  to  put 
things    through    with,    until    we    can    come 

So  they  did.  A  few  days  after  they  bade 
good  by  to  the  bustling,  dirty,  exciting  scene. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  Flag- and- Windmill 
Well !  "  cried  Fred. 

They  gave  them  with  a  boyish  will. 

■■  Three  more  and  a  tiger  for  uncle  Char- 
ley!" said  Arthur. 

They  gave  these  with  redoubled  energy. 

Uncle  Charley  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
now  motionless  working-beam,  and  waved  his 
hat  to  them  as  long  as  he  could  see  them  on 
their  winding  way  down  the  mountain  side. 

They  reached  home  in  Maaanchusetts  in 
safety  —  rugged,  brown,  happy,  and  rich. 
They  had  drafts  on  the  haak  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  boys  were  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
their  school,  and  were  extensively  lionized  by 
the  whole  country  round  as  "  the  two  little 
shavers  who  made  a  pile  in  the  oil  diggings." 
These  attentions  soon  re^conciled  the  boys  to 
the  profits,  which  at  one  time  seemed  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars thej'  didn't  get  —  so  small  as  to  seem 
hardly  worth  bringing  home.  They  found 
that  it  didn't  take  as  much  to  make  "a  rich 
man  "  at  their  country  home  as  it  did  among 
the  "  oil  princes  "  and  mjllionnaires  of  Penn ' 

Our  boys  and  girls  who  have  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  Flag-and-Windmill  Well  will  per- 
haps remember  that  when  Arthur  and  Fred 
started  for  Petrolia,  little  Lulu  requested  them 
to  bring  her  a  bottle  of  "  oi-e-1  to  dense  her 
haa."  Lulu  also  remembered  it,  though  her 
brothers  had  long  since  forgotten  it,  in'  the 
exciting,  wild  life  they  had  lived.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  joy  over  the  safe  return 
of  the  young  "  operators,"  and  of  the  exulta- 
tion over  their  good  fortune.  Lulu  was  left  to 
her  own  devices.  She  improved  the  occasion 
to  dive  into  the  boys'  trunk,  and  (ished  up 
therefrom  a  bottle  of  crude  petroleum,  which 
they  had  brought  home  to  exhibit  as  a  curi- 
osity. When  she  was  at  last  missed,  by  rea- 
son of  her  stillness,  she  was  found  squared  up 
before  the  mirror  on  a  chair,  industriously 
"  deasing  her  haa."  She  had  soaked  her 
golden-yellow,    flossy     locks    so    thoroughly 


Lulu  strikbs  On,. 

with  the  black,  sticky,  stinking  stuff,  that  the 
traces  of  it  could  not  be  got  out  of  her 
hair,  nor  the  scent  of  it  out  of  the  house,  in 

"  Hurrah!"  cried  Fred;  "another  one  of 
the  family  has  struck  oil ! " 

Arthur  asked  his  mother,  mischievously, 
"  what  she  would  take  for  her  working  inter- 
est in  Lulu's  strike?" 

"  Mother  can't  see  where  the  laugh  comes 
in  !  "  said  Fred. 

All  the  rest  of  the  family  did,  judging  by 
the  noise  they  made  about  that  time. 

All  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Flng-and- 
Windmill  Well,  and  the  Improved  condition 
of  things  Arthur  and  Fred  found,  on  their 
next  visit  to  Petrolia.  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed ;  also  what  they  did  with  alt  the  mon- 
ey they  made  in  the  oil  business. 


In  dressing  for  photographs,  it  is  well 

to  know  how  colors  appear  in  them.  Violet, 
blue,  purple,  pink,  and  magenta  take  very 
light,  and  should  be  avoided.  Snuff-brown, 
dark  leather,   dark  drab,  scarlet,  cherry,   dark 


ind  slate  will   take 


rich 


ilor.  Dark  brown,  dark  green,  ma- 
roon, and  plain  black  goods  without  gloss 
take  a  dark  drab  color,  which  looks  well. 
Silks  of  similar  color  take  a  lighter  shade. 
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THE  HEABTLESS  FAIBT. 

BY  LOUDQN  EN6LE. 

MONA  MINTA  was  a  heartless  fairjr.  Now 
do  not  think  it  was  her  fault  It  was 
not;  it  was  her  misfortune.  This  is  how  it 
was :  She  belonged  to  a  band  of  fairies,  who 
wore  their  hearts  strung  round  their  necks  hy 
a  silver  thread,  all  but  the  king  and  queen, 
and  thej  had  gold  threads  through  theirs.  One 
day  Mona  offended  one  of  the  Gnomes  of  the 
Valley,  an  ugly,  grimy  fellow,  with  a  hooked 
nose,  and  sharp  clawey  fingers.  She  never 
knew  that  she  had  offended  him,  or  she  would 
have  tried  to  make  up  with  him  by  giving 
him  some  honey,  which  he  was  very  fond 
of.  He  took  offence  because  she  threw  down 
a  pile  of  gold  dust  that  he  had  got  out  of  a 
crack  in  a  rock,  and  he  resolved  to  have  re- 
venge. He  hadn't  much  heart  himself,  and 
seeing  how  the  fairies  prospered  with  theirs, 
he  made  up  his  mind  he  would  steal  Mona*8, 
and  wear  it  himself  secretly  under  his  hairy 
jacket.  So  he  made  himself  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  cut 
the  thread.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  get  a  chance 
to  come  near  enough  to  Mona  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, for  she  could  fly  like  a  bird,  and  was  al- 
ways flitting  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
while  the  gnome  could  only  walk  and  climb. 
Sometimes  he  would  see  her  upon  a  tall  tree, 
and  he  would  slyly  climb  up  the  trunk  and  get 
among  the  branches,  and  pull  himself  up,  O, 
hO  quietly,  using  both  hands,  and  holding  the 
scissors  in  his  teeth.  But  just  as  he  thought 
he  had  got  near  enough  to  reach  out  and  cut 
the  thread  off,  she  would  fly  to  another  tree, 
or  go  sailing  through  the  air  to  some  other 
place,  and  his  climbing  would  be  all  thrown 
away.  If  she  could  have  seen  how  he  glared 
out  of  his  blue  and  black  eyes  at  her,  and  how 
he  opened  and  shut  his  ugly  white  mouth,  she 
would  have  almost  died  of  fright.  But  fortu- 
nately for  her  she  never  knew  anything  of  this, 
and  would  attend  court  at  night,  and  dance 
with  the  rest  in  the  fairy  ring,  as  happy  as  a 
fairy  could  be.  Then  she  would  sleep  an  in- 
nocent sleep  wUh  the  rest  of  the  fairies  inside 
the  fairy  ring.  The  gnome  would  come  and 
eye  her  from  a  distance,  but  had  no  power  to 
cross  the  ring  to  touch  her,  and  so  he  waited 
and  waited. 

One  evening  Mona,  who  had  been  a  long 
journey  during  the  day,  was  hurrying  to  reach 
the  fairy  ring  in  time  to  sleep  for  the  night 
(for  she  had  never  spent  a  night  outside  of  its 
protection),  when  her  strength  began  to  fail 
her,  and  she  was  so  sleepy  that  she  dropped 


on  the  ground  some  distance  from  the  ring, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  She  never  was  so  tired 
before.  Her  tiny  hat,  made  from  a  daisy,  fell 
off,  her  little  head  drooped  low,  and  there  she 
lay,  fast  asleep  and  unprotected.  The  gnome 
was  coming  as  usual  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
when,  lo,  here  lay  his  prize  right  before  him ! 
He  was  so  overjoyed  and  nervous,  that  he  let 
his  scissors  fall  two  or  three  times  before  he 
could  hold  them  tightly.  Then  seeing  she 
was  sound  asleep,  he  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  gloated  over  her.  Then  he  slowly  reached 
out  his  hand,  and  putting  his  clawey  fingers  un- 
derneath the  chain,  he  quietly  raised  it  a  little 
from  her  neck,  and  with  his  other  hand  cut  the 
chain  just  aside  of  her  heart. 

With  a  sharp  squeak,  like  a  mouse  in  pain, 
the  chsln  flew  apart,  and  off  rolled  the  heart, 
and  down  the  hill,  on  top  of  which  the  fairy 
slept.  With  a  snarl  of  vexation  the  gnome 
started  after  it,  leaving  Mona  still  sleeping. 
But  though  he  ran  with  all  his  might,  the 
heart  got  down  first ;  and  though  he  thought 
he  saw  it  lodge  in  some  bushes,  when  he  got 
there  no  heart  was  to  be  found !  He  beat  them, 
he  cut  them  all  off  with  his  scissors,  but  with 
no  success.  The  only  satisfaction  he  had  was, 
that  Mona  had  lost  it  as  well  as  he,  and  he 
went  grumbling,  and  cutting,  and  slashing 
with  his  sharp  scissors  at  every  bush  and  twig 
in  his  way  until  he  reached  his  den. 

The  next  morning,  as  a  little  girl  who  lived 
in  the  farm-house  near  the  hill  was  going  out 
to  get  some  berries,  under  a  bush  a  little  ways 
from  where  the  gnome  had  cut  and  beat  about, 
she  spied  a  little  red  thing  that  she  thought 
was  one  of  the  berries  at  first,  but  on  picking 
it  up  she  found  it  was  different  from  any- 
thing she  had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  such 
a  curious  thing,  she  took  it  honae  right  away 
to  show  her  mother.  Her  mother  was  equally 
astonished,  for  it  resembled  a  human  heart  in 
miniature,  and  right  across  it  the  veins  ran  in 
such  a  way  that  they  formed  the  word  Mona. 
While  she  was  wondering  how  it  got  there, 
and  what  animal  it  belonged  to,  it  suddenly 
came  into  her  head  that  it  might  be  a  fairy's 
heart.  But  as  she  had  never  seen  any,  and 
didn't  believe  in  them,  she  gave  up  thinking 
about  it  It  looked  so  pretty,  and  had  grown 
so  hard  and  brilliant,  that  seeing  the  hole  at 
the  top,  she  took  a  little  chain  she  had  and 
strung  it,  and  hung  it  round  the  little  child's 
neck  for  an  ornament,  and  told  her  to  go  out 
again  and  get  some  more  berries. 

When  Mona  awoke  in  the  morning  she  was 
bewildered.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked 
around  her,  and  not  seeing  any  of  her  sisters, 
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she  started  up  to  go  in  search  of  them,  when 
down  at  her  feet  fell  the  broken  chain.  She 
picked  it  up,  and  seemed  suddenljr  to  grow  very 
listless  and  objectless.  She  lost  all  desire  to 
see  her  companions,  and  trod  on  a  dear  little 
cricket,  without  seeming  to  feel  the  least  bit  of 
cruelty.  Then  as  she  went  on  a  beautiful  but- 
terfly was  just  sipping  its  breakfast  from  a 
morning-glory,  when  she  knocked  it  away  with 
her  httnd,  bruising  its  glossy  wings,  and  ate 
the  flower  herself.  So  she  went  on,  tearing 
down  spiders'  webs,  pulling  the  wild  flowers 
to  pieces,  and  feeling  so  dejected  and  disagree- 
able that  she  didn't  notice  a  little  gray  squir- 
rel that  was  winking  at  her  as  he  poked  his 
head  out  of  a  hole  in  a  tree,  where  he  had  passed 
the  night.  At  last  she  reached  the  fairy  ring; 
but  no  thrill  of  delight  went  through  her  as  her 
companions  crowded  around  her  to  inquire 
where  she  had  been ;  and  even  when  the  queen 
sent  a  messenger  to  bring  her  to  her,  she 
moved  with  so  slow  a  step  that  all  the  fairies 
wondered  what  could  be  the  matter.  When 
she  reached  the  queen,  one  of  the  favorites 
who  examined  her  critically  with  her  eyes, 
whispered  to  the  queen,  *'  her  heart  is  not  in 
its  right  place  I "  And  the  queen  all  at  once 
discovered  the  broken  chain.  Calling  Mona 
closer  to  her,  she  questioned  her  as  to  where 
her  heart  was.  But  Mona  was  speechless,  for 
she  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell.  In  addition  to 
which  she  didn't  know,  and  being  heartless 
she  didn't  care.  The  queen  was  very  sorry  for 
her.  She  felt  some  accident  had  happened  to 
Mona,  for  she  could  not  think,  she  who  was 
always  so  joyous  and  kind,  could  have  an  ene- 
my. Mona  finding  no  more  questions  coming, 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  in  a  harsh,  changed 
voice,  so  different  from  her  former  musical 
tones,  said,  — 

**  Do  you  want  me  any  longer?  There  was 
a  grasshopper  flew  in  my  face  as  I  came  here, 
and  I  want  to  go  back  and  hunt  him  up  and 
kill  him." 

This  was  spoken  so  loudly  that  all  the  fai- 
ries heard  it,  and  a  general  murmur  of  aston- 
ishment and  pity  was  heard  from  all  assem- 
bled. Sorrowfully  the  queen  dismissed  her, 
as  she  felt,  in  Mona's  present  condition,  no 
ftelings  of  love  or  compassion  could  be  im- 
planted in  her;  and  returning  to  her  throne, 
she  proclaimed  the  loss  of  Mona's  heart,  and 
offered  a  large  reward  to  any  fairy  that  should 
find  it  and  bring  it  to  her. 

Instinctively  eVery  one  clasped  their  hearts 
to  see  if  they  were  firmly  fastened,  and  then 
scattered  into  groups  of  two  or  three  to  talk 
over  Mona's  sad  loss,  and  to  wonder  where 


they  should  look  for  her  heart.  Meanwhile 
Mona  had  found  the  grasshopper,  and  was 
seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  pulling  it  in 
pieces.  So  she  went  on  from  day  to  day,  ter- 
rifying her  friends  with  some  new  act  of  cru- 
elty, while  they  hunted  and  hunted  for  her 
heart,  but  all  in  vain.  The  queen  herself  was 
as  active  as  any  in  the  search;  and  in  her 
journeys  through  the  woods  one  day,  she 
came  across  a  Gnome  of  the  Valley  who  was 
beating  his  breast,  and  crying  so  piteously, 
that  although  she  was  repelled  by  his  ugly 
appearance,  she  could  not  but  be  moved  at 
his  grief.  Stopping  her  search,  she  inquired 
the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

''  O,  queen !  It  was  I  that  lost  Mona  her 
heart  I  I  wanted  it  fpr  myself,  and  cut  it  from 
her  chain  while  she  was  asleep ;  but  instead 
of  getting  it,  it  rolled  away  down  the  hill,  and 
I  have  never  seen  it  since;  and  to  see  poor 
Mona  going  about,  as  she  does,  from  day  to 
day,,  so  changed,  so  revengeful,  cruel  as  I  am, 
it  pains  the  little  heart  I  have,  and  makes  me 
groan  and  cry  continually." 

The  queen  was  horrified  at  this  revelation ; 
but  knowing  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  punishment  to  restore  Mona's  heart, 
she  made  the  best  of  it,  and  bid  the  gnome 
lead  her  to  the  hill  where  Mona  fell  asleep  and 
lost  her  heart 

The  gnome  went  sobbing  along,  and  having' 
reached  the  hill,  lo !  there  was  Mona,  seated 
like  some  queen  upon  a  throne,  upon  a  cush- 
ion made  from  butterflies*  wings  and  silky 
young  crickets'  bodies,  whilst  the  legs  and 
feet  of  the  poor  things  were  strewed  around 
in  terrible  array.  Even  the  gnome  was 
speechless  at  such  cruelty,  and  could  only 
point  the  direction  the  heart  rolled,  to  the 
queen,  while  Mona  looked  at  them  both  so 
fiercely,  that  it  seemed  as  if,  had  she  been 
able,  she  would  have  served  them  as  she  had 
served  the  insects.  The  gnome  fled  away  as 
soon  as  he  had  directed  the  queen,  whilst  she, 
feeling  very,  very  sorrowful,  slowly  descended 
the  hill  to  renew  the  search.  She  reached  the 
level  ground  below,  and  whilst  eagerly  looking 
here  and  there,  she  saw  a  liftle  child  play- 
ing among  the  bushes.  It  was  tossing  up  and 
down  in  the  air  a  little  charm  hung  round  its 
neck,  and  singing  blithely  and  merrily. 

It  suddenly  struck  the  queen  that  the  child 
might  have  found  Mona's  heart,  and  this 
might  be  it  she  was  playing  with.  Cautiounly 
approaching  her,  so  as  not  to  startle  her,  and 
smiling  sweetly,  she  addressed  the  child :  — 

**  Little  one,  what  is  that  you  are  playing 
with?" 
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The  child  was  about  to  run  away,  but  the  | 
queen  held  out  her  hands  so  winningly  that 
she  was  reassured,  and  told  her  how  she  had 
found  it  in  the  woods  and  took  it  homeland 
that  her  mother  had  strung  it  round  her  neck 
for  her  to  play  with.  All  this  time  the  queen 
had  been  eagerly  examining  the  charm,  and 
found,  sure  enough,  it  was  a  fairy  heart,  but  so 
hard  and  cold,  she  despaired  of  ever  making 
it  of  any  use  again.  But  she  resolved  to  try, 
and  taking  two  beautiful  rings  from  her  fin- 
gers, with  tiny  dew-drop  diamonds  in  them, 
she  offered  them  to  the  child  in  exchange. 
Eagerly  the  child  reached  for  them ;  and  the 
queen,  taking  the  heart  from  the  chain,  strung 
the  rings  in  its  place,  and  hurried  away.  The 
child,  pleased  with  her  new  toys,  hastened 
home  to  tell  her  mother  of  the  ncfw  adventure. 
Reaching  the  fairy  circle,  the  queen  assembled 
the  court,  and  announced  that  she  had  found 
Mona*s  heart,  but  it  was  so  cold  and  stiff  she 
almost  despaired  of  its  ever  being  of  any  use 
again.  Calling  seven  of  the  warmest  hearted 
fairies  to  her  throne,  she  made  them  form  a 
circle  round  her,  and  holding  the  heart  in  her 
hand,  she  bade  them  dance  around,  whilst  she 
touched  Mona's  heart  to  each  of  theirs  as  they 
come  around.  At  first  there  was  no  effect; 
but  as  the  fairies  moved  faster,  the  queen  was 
overjoyed  to  find  a  slight  sensation  in  the  little 
thing,  and  gradually  it  grew  quite  warm. 
Joyfully  she  bade  them  cease,  and  placing  the 
heart  in  her  bosom,  she  resumed  her  throne, 
to  deliberate  what  was  next  to  be  done.  It 
was  useless  to  summon  Mona  to  have  it  put 
on.  Even  if  she  came,  her  condition  was  such 
as  to  chill  the  heart  to  its  former  stiffness.  So 
she  collected  some  of  the  wisest  of  her  people 
together,  and  they  made  a  charm  so  potent 
that  it  would  have  put  to  sleep  the  most  wake- 
ful thing  in  the  world.  The  queen  bade  them 
hunt  up  Mona,  and  weave  it  round  her,  so  as 
to  make  her  unconscious,  and  bring  her  to 
the  circle.  Away  they  started,  and  found  her 
still  on  her  butterfly  cushion ;  and  quietly  they 
wove  the  charm  unknown  to  her.  Gradually 
her  fingers  relaxed  from  the  cricket  she  was 
pulling  to  pie<%s,  her  head  drooped,  and  she 
was  unconscious.  Then  they  bore  her  to  the 
queen.  Kissing  her  and  crying  over  her,  the 
queen  took  her  chain,  and  putting  the  heart 
on  it,  welded  the  links  that  were  cut,  and  fold- 
ing Mona  close  to  her  own  heart,  she  kissed 
her  and  kissed  her,  whilst  the  wise  ones,  un- 
weaving the  spell,  looked  on  in  anticipation 
of  the  result.  Suddenly  Mona  opened  her 
eyes,  and  seeing  where  she  was,  the  old  feel- 
ing of  resistance  was  about  to  take  possession 


of  her ;  but  just  then  she  felt  the  first  pulsa- 
tion of  her  heart,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  and  love 
went  through  her,  and  she  threw  her  arms 
around  the  queen's  neck,  and  laughed  and 
sobbed,  and  asked  questions  of  where  she  had 
been,  and  who  had  found  her,  and  when,  for 
the  past  was  oblivion  to  her ;  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  her  loss,  and  took  up  her  life  just  where 
she  had  dropped  it  when  she  fell  asleep.  The 
fairies  crowded  around  her,  and  the  que^  told 
her  the  story  of  her  loss  and  gain,  and  ordered 
a  feast;  and  there  was  much  merry-making 
and  rejoicing,  for  Mona  was  Mona  once  again, 
the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

Next  day,  as  one  of  the  wood  fairies  was  go- 
ing into  a  hollow  between  two  hills,  she  saw 
something  hanging  from  a  limb  of  a  cypress 
tree,  and,  on  going  up  to  it,  found  a  Gnome 
of  the  Valley  had  hung  himself  with  the  twist- 
ed roots  of  a  woodbine.  It  was  the  gnome 
who  had  caused  such  misfortune,  and  the  fai- 
ries all  thought  it  was  better  for  him  to  be 
there  than  to  be  trying  to  take  any  more 
hearts.  Of  course  the  little  girl  was  not  for- 
gotten. As  long  as  the  fairies  lived  in  that 
place  she  got  many  nice  things;  but  as  the 
houses  increased  around  they  had  to  leave. 

The  little  girl  grew  up,  and  told  her  children 
the  story  of  the  tiny  heart  and  the  dew-drop 
rings  over  and  over  again.  They  never  tired 
of  hearing  it,  and  would  often  go  out  early  in 
the  morning  and  look  for  a  tiny  heart  them- 
selves; but  they  never  found  any,  only  red 
berries. 

THE  MTSTESIOnS  BOITQITET. 

WE  offer  our  boys  and  girls  this  month  an 
extra  piece  of  **  head  work"  in  a  full- 
page  rebus,  designed  and  contributed  by  our 
talented  artist  Miss  L.  H.  Humphrey.  It  is 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  flowers,  the 
names  of  which  make  the  answer.  To  the  sub- 
scriber who  sends  us  the  first  correct  answer 
before  the  issue  of  the  August  number,  naming 
all  the  flowers  represented  in  the  picture,  we 
will  give  a  complete  set  of  Oliver  Optic's 
books,  fifty-two  volumes,  in  the  best  style  of 
binding.  * 

Dancing  to  the  measure  of  time  was 


invented  by  the  Curctes,  1534  B.  C.  The 
Greeks  first  united  the  dance  to  their  trage- 
dies and  comedies. 

Judge  your  companions  by  their  deeds, 

and  not  by  their  words. 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    BOUQUET. 
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THE  LITTLE  0ABDENEB8. 

BY  AUNT   CARRIB. 

OUR  little  gardeners  were  as  busy  as  bees 
every  day.  Constant  care  was  needed  to 
keep  their  garden  in  perfect  order.  Rainy 
days  they  made  flower  frames  and  baskets. 
To  make  frames,  they  procured  a  number  of 
sticks  about  five  feet  long.  Donald  bored  the 
holes,  and  Flora  cut  up  old  hoop-skirt  springs, 
and  assisted  Donald  in  pushing  them  through 
the  holes,  and  fastening  them  with  strong 
wire  thread  in  the  desired  shapes.  When  fin- 
ished they  painted  them  green.  They  made 
their  baskets  of  wire,  and  filled  the  spaces 
with  moss,  lining  them  with  the  lead  paper 
that  comes  in  tea-chests;  each  basket  was 
then  filled  with  wet  sand,  ready  to  receive  the 
flowers.  They  had  spent  more  money  than 
they  intended,  and  were  obliged  to  borrow 
some  of  their  father.  Donald  bought  of  a 
wholesale  merchant  a  quantity  of  small  bas- 
kets for  five  and  ten  cents  apiece,  which  they 
lined  with  lead  paper  and  filled  with  wet  sand. 

With  a  garden  fork  they  loosened  the  soil 
around  the  plants.  Once  in  two  weeks  they 
watered  everything  except  the  roses  with 
liquid  manure.  (One  table-spoonful  of  guano 
to  a  pint  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong.)  They 
had  read  of  troublesome  insects,  such  as  the 
currant  worm,  rose  slug,  &c.,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  begin  in  season  to  destroy  them  by 
preparing  a  quantity  of  strong  suds  from 
whale-oil  soap.  They  borrowed  their  father's 
flower  syringe,  and  syringed  the  currant 
bushes  and  hardy  roses  for  three  mornings, 
while  the  dew  was  on  them.  They  were  so 
faithful  in  using  this  remedy,  they  utterly 
destroyed  these  garden  pests.  They  watched 
every  bush  daily;  and  as  soon  as  an  insect 
was  seen,  they  would  again  use  the  syringe. 
There  are  three  successive  families  of  currant 
worms. 

Currants  were  the  only  fruit  they  could  gath- 
er this  month.  They  gathered  the  last  week 
in  June  sixteen  quarts  of  currants,  and  sold 
them  for  eight  cents  a  quart,  receiving  one 
dollar  and  twenty-eight  c^ts.  They  trans- 
planted the  annuals  this  month;  and  all  of 
the  slips  that  were  rooted  they  put  into 
small  pots.  Many  of  the  flowers  they  had 
bought  began  to  blossom.  Donald  went  into 
Boston  one  Saturday  with  his  father,  and  en- 
gaged to  bring  their  flowers  to  a  well-known 
druggist,  who  agreed  to  buy  them,  if  hand- 
some. Saturday  they  drove  with  their  father 
to  some  wild  woods,   where    they   gathered 


baskets  of  moss  and  the  pretty  trailing  par- 
tridge vine.  Saturday  evening  they  arranged 
the  wet  moss  in  six  of  their  baskets.  Monday 
morning  before  five  they  gathered  their  flow- 
ers. Flora  said  the  birds  sang  their  morning 
hymn  sweeter  than  the  singers  in  the  church. 
Roses,  geraniums,  heliotropes,  forget-me-nots, 
fuchsias,  verbenas,  pansies,  and  a  few  pinks, 
were  all  the  varieties  in  bloom ;  these,  with 
the  partridge  vine  and  moss,  they  arranged  in 
the  baskets  very  tastefully.  They  made  be- 
sides, a  morning  offering  of  flowers  for  their 
breakfast  table. 

Donald  carried  the  baskets  of  flowers  into 
Boston  to  their  druggist  friend,  who  gave  him 
fifty  cents  a  piece;  that  is,  three  dollars  for 
the  six.  They  had  now  received  four  dollars 
and  twenty-eight  cents,  which  enabled  them 
to  pay  back  the  money  they  had  borrowed, 
and  place  two  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents 
in  their  money-box. 

Their  sweet-peas  grew  finely.  Every  Mon- 
day they  had  the  soap-suds  from  washing 
saved  for  them,  and  they  poured  it  round  the 
sweet-peas,  verbenas,  asters,  indeed,  all  flow- 
ers except  fuchsias  and  lemon  verbenas.  The 
latter  plant  increased  rapidly.  From  every 
place  where  a  spray  is  cut,  three  sprays  will 
start  out. 

We  have  not  space  to  relate  how  tastefully 
these  busy  little  gardeners  arranged  their 
flower  garden.  Nasturtiums  and  all  running 
vines  were  trained  over  the  wire  frames.  In 
transplanting  the  annuals  they  filled  the 
holes  dug  for  them  with  water,  then  tightly 
pressed  the  earth  around  them.  By  so  doing, 
unless  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  shade  their  plants  to  prevent 
them  from  drooping. 

They  carefully  cut  off  the  runners  to  the 
strawberry  plants,  so  as  to  give  strength  to 
each  root  for  bearing  fruit  another  year. 
They  sold  some  more  baskets  of  flowers  in 
June,  receiving  three  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  them.  They  commenced  the  month 
of  July  with  happy  hearts,  rosy  health,  and 
five  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  in  their  mon- 
ey-box, of  their  own  earnings. 


The  earliest  coinage  in  America  was 

made  in  1612,  for  the  Virginia  Company. 
The  first  United  States  mint  was  established 
in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 


Every  boy  or  girl  has  follies  enough, 


troubles    enough,    and    deficiencies  enough, 
without  looking  for  faults  in  others. 
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OUB  B0T8'  LAST  8EH8ATI0H. 

[SBS  PBOMTISPISCB.] 

JUST  at  the  time  ivhen  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing snow,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  on  the  river  and  pond,  are  the  signals  for  the 
boys  to  house  their  sleds  and  skates ;  before  the 
grass  has  appeared  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
ground  has  become  hardened  to  admit  of  out- 
door games,  the  American  boj  is  troubled  for 
amusement,  and  his  in^itative  faculties  set  at 
work  to  suppl/  the  wants  of  his  boisterous 
and  overflowing  spirits.  At  such  a  time  he 
is  apt  to  burst  his  bonds,  and  appear  in 
new  and  unexpectefd  channels.  Just  now  our 
boys  have  taken  a  musical  turn.  They  have 
invented  or  resurrected  from  some  unknown 
grave  a  curious  and  wonderful  instrument.  It 
is  ^composed  of  three  parts  —  mustard-box, 
string,  and  rosin,  put  together.  —  But  why 
should  we  explain  ?  Our  artist  has  truthfully 
and  skilfully  produced  it  in  the  illustration. 
We  believe  the  young  performer  in  the  picture 
is  the  original  urchin  who  first  awakened  the 
quiet  butchers  of  Qpincy  Market  with 


«< 


The  /Mi-/M-iubuUtioiiB  that  ao  miutcally  swell 


f> 


from  this  wonderful  instrument.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  this  musical  genius  had  sounded 
his  tocsin,  — 

"  Kaw  —  kaw  —  kaw  —  w  —  w  —  w," 

every  boy  in  Boston  —  in  streets  and  alleys,  in 
kitchens  and  on  house-tops  —  had  joined  the 
tuneful  choir,  — 

"  Awaking  echoes  with  sounds  prolonged," 

and,  with  lightning  speed,  all  over  the  coun- 
try flew  the  fame  of  this  remarkable  instru- 
ment, to  excite  emulation  in  the  whole  army 
of  Young  America.  But,  alas  I  when  the 
boy  threw  away  the  contents  of  the  mustar<l- 
box,  he  did  not  destroy  its  siing*  There 
have  been  found  people  who  did  not  fancy 
the  music  it  produced  —  nervous  old  gentle- 
men, who  have  convulsively  grasped  their 
ankles,  as  though  they  feared  a  dog  was  at 
their  heels;  anxious  mothers,  who  ran  to 
pick  up  the  baby  that  had  not  fallen  down 
stairs;  and  frightened  children,  running  to 
hide  their  heads  in  their  mothers'  laps.  It 
has  even  been  called  a  nuisance,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law  has  been  invoked  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  so  effectually  that  not  a  sound  can 
now  be  heard  to  denote  its  presence.  Yet 
there  are  rumors  that,  though  it  has  been 
vanquished,  it  has  not  been  destroyed;  that 
the  return  of  the  national  jubilee  will  bring  it 
forth  in  greater  power;  that  tin  boxes,  strings, 


and  rosin  are  gathering  in  martial  array,  to 
appear  when  the  call  goes  forth  to 

"  Squeak  the  fife  and  beat  the  drum ; 
Independence  Day  has  come." 

Till  then,  boys,  be  patient;  don't  attempt  to 
frighten  the  farmers  into  the  belief  that  their 
roosters  have  the  diphtheria,  their  pigs  are 
under  fences,  or  their  dogs  exercising  their 
natural  tendencies  upon  the  legs  of  frightened 
travellers.  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  the  poet  and 
humorist,  has  not  forgotten  the  boys  or  their 
new  instrument,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing burlesque,  which  we  are  permitted  to  copy 
from  his  new  book,  **  Versatilities^^  just  issued 
by  the  publishers  of  this  Magazine :  — 


•« 


OIVX    ICY   BOX-AND-STBINO    TO 


{ThMA 


B«y»  Very  Lmsl  Reptest.) 


Give  my  Box-and-String  to  brother. 

Mamma,  when  Tm  dead, 
When  the  sexton  puts  me,  mother, 

"  In  my  little  bed." 
If  the  job  is  like  to  throw  him 

When  the  string  he  jerks, 
Let  him  get  some  boy  to  show  him 

How  the  old  thing  works. 

Tell  our  neighbor  that  the  tin  hen. 

Causing  all  his  rips, 
Didn't  finally'  cave-in  when 

I  **  passed-in  my  chips ;  " 
Though  your  son  forgives  him,  few  know 

How  he  fired  a  shelf 
Full  of  things  to  stop  my —  **you  know 

How  it  is  yourself." 

Once  he  took  to  bootjack  chucking 

From  his  room,  when  I 
Asked  him,  while  I  made  the  clucking, 

**  How  is  that  for  high?" 
If  my  it^tr  ain't  a  sell,  I'll 

Pardon  spread  on  slim ; 
But  if  ever  I  get  well,  I'll 

*<  Put  a  head  on  him  I" 


Love  rules  the  heart,  not  the  stomach. 

You  lave  your  mother,  or  ought  to ;  but  favor- 
ite articles  of  food  you  like. 


The  dahlia  is  a   native  of  Mexico. 

Most  of  our  gayest  flowers  come  from  Mexico 
or  Africa. 

C0N957ER  envy  in  your  youth,  or  it 

will  embitter  your  whole  life. 
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A  HOLIDAT  FESTIVAL. 

AV  OFBBXTTA,  IS  rOUB  A0T8. 


[Tbc  feOewinf  PopitUr  Ain  ire  int 

HRTTHi]>;at.ARo>)rCKnnL 
MouDUin  Maid't  InTitatwo. 
TikE    Back  Uk  Heut   thai 

Tluni  GivBt 
Under    the     Willow    Sbe'i 

N Etir  Blf. 
Ydla  Gal  thil  Wmkcd   it    Huu '>  m  de  CoU  Gnnnd. 

Uc. 
TommrDodd. 
Fkbar'i  Monpipe. 
YljagTnpat.' 
GkndyBork. 
Ijttl*  Dtsfia  of  Wu*r. 


Coming  Tfaroaih  Ihe  Rjt 


CHARACTERS. 

Mxs.  Lkb. 

Hklkn  aivif  RoElE,  itr  Dangtitrs. 

AkmiKi  Helen's  Friend. 

HtSS  Snap,  a  Maiden  Lady  of  ralhtr  tmeer- 

tain  temfer,  far  fourteen  years  deserted  by 

ker  Levtr. 
ToPCiY  Grey,  Helen's  Maid. 

Two  foang  Lady  Seiaelmatee. 

Charlik  McRoberts,  Mrs.  Lee's  Nefietv. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Mekkmam,  Miss  Snap's  Tmant 

Fblix  Blvb,  Mrs.  Lee's  Servant. 
Three  Boy,  Scioolmatii. 

SCENERY. 

Act  L  —  A  plesaant  Sitting- Room.       Act 

II.  —  Grove,  May-pole,  and  Throne.    Act  III. 

—  Gyp*/*  Tent,  and  Fire  in  Grove.     Act  IV. 

Same  a*  Act  I. 

ACT  I. 

ScBHB  I.  —  Mrs.  Lrb  alone  in  Sitting- Room, 

•ewing.     Hblrm  runs  In,  tinging. 

Air.  "SaniTMidn^  Mdod." 

Helen.   O,  May-day  is  coming  at  last, 

And,  mother,  dear  mother,  such  news  I 


Our  school  a  May  party  will  have. 
And  one  Tor  a  queen  they  will  choose. 

Then  we  will  dance  on  the  green, 
Dance  round  the  May-pole  so  gay. 

Crowning  our  beautiful  queen, 
Queen  of  the  beautiful  May. 

(Kneels  beside  kir  Motker.) 

Cioras,  iy  Ckildren  viHonl. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  May  I 
Happy  and  glad  will  we  be  1 

With  flowers  and  garlands  gay. 
Dancing  so  Joyously, 

Beautirul,  beautiful  May! 
Happy  and  glad  will  we  be. 

Crowning  our  Queen  of  May  I 

Crowning  our  fair  May-queen. 

Mrs.  Lee.   (Caressing her.")  Mother  is  glad, 
little  girl, 
Glad  for  the  pleasure  In  store. 
Whom  do  you  think  they  will  choose  f 

Helen.  I  don't  know,  mamma,  I  am  sure. 
Alice,  or  Annie,  or  Nell,  — 
1  proposed  Annie  to-day. 
Children.   (Rushing  in  excitedly.'} 

Dear  Helen,  we've  such  news  to  tell! 
You're  chosen  for  queen  of  the  May. 

Helen.  (Rising,  joins  in  Choms.)   Beautiful, 
beautiful  May  I  &c. 

Snttr  TOPSBY,  lahe  sings,  with  gestures. 

Air.  "Kintika  Comioi." 

Topsey.    O,   Missie   Helen,   I'se  glad  ybu'i 

De  May-queen  ofdis  year; 
An'  Massa  Charles,  your  han'aome  cousin. 

Is  king,  Missie  Helen,  dear. 
An'  I  done  seen  the  school-boys  flxin' 

Such  a  han'some  place  to  sit,  — 
A  great,  big  trone,  wid  de  flowers  all  mixin', 

For  Massa  Linkum  fit. 
O,  you  is  queen,  ha,  ha! 

An'  he  is  king,  ho,  ho ! 
O,  wont  dar  be-de  fine  times  down  dar? 

An'  Topsey's  going  to  go. 
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CkoruSy  by  all, 
O,  she'll  be  queen,  ha.  ha ! 

And  he'll  be  king,  ho,  ho ! 
O,  won't  there  be  the  fine  times  down  there? 
And  all  the  world  must  go. 

{Repeat  Chorus.) 

Enter  Felix,  singing  to  Topsey,  'with 

gestures. 

Air.  "Dixie." 

Felix,   Come  here,  you  Tops,  jer  little  nig- 
ger; 
The  sense  you've  got'll  ne'er  get  bigger; 
Out  de  way !  clar  de  way  I 
Get  back  to  your  work. 

{^Bowing  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  others.) 
O,  missus  dear,  I  ax  yer  pardin, 
But  dis  'ere  nig's  de  worstest  bargin, 
Dancing  round,  cutting  shines. 
Her  tasks  for  to  shirk. 

(Topsey  assumes  an  attitude  of  defiance ; 
both  dance  and  singy  pointing  at  each  other,) 

Felix  and  Tofsey,  Get  out  of  dis,  you  nigger ; 

Away  I  awayl 
Get  out,  you  shirk ;  go  to  your  work, 
Go  to  your  work,  you  nigger. 

Awayl  away! 
Away  to  work,  you  nigger. 

Air,  "  Ndly  Grey." 

Annie.   O,   schoolmates,    an   idea  suggests 

itself  to  me ; 
A  plan  unto  you  I  will  unfold. 
We  must  have  a  maid  of  honor;  a  knight  there 

too  must  be. 
To  serve  the  king  and  queen  as  they  are  told. 
Let  us  have  this  jolly  Topsey,  and  this  funny 

Felix  too. 
O,  schoolmates,  to  my  plan  what  do  you  say .' 
Schoolmates,  Yes,  if  Mrs.  Lee  will  let  them, 

we  are  sure  that  they  will  do. 

(Felix  and  Topsey,  delighted^  hneel  before 
Mrs.  Lee,  who^  smiling,  sings.) 

Mrs.  Lee,  You  are  knight  and  maid  of  honor 

of  the  May. 
Chorus,    Maid  of  honor  of  the  May,  —  O 

knight  of  the  May,  — 
To  the  king  and  queen  most  faithful  you 

must  prove. 
You  must  join  them  in  the  measure,  and  must 

serve  them  at  their  pleasure, 
And  all  dangers  from  their  pathway  must 

remove. 

A  ir.  Chorus  of  ''^e  Bell  Goeg  Ringing  for  Sairah." 

Mrs,  Lee,  I  think,  now,  that  I  have  a  cos- 
tume. 
Felix  and  Topsey,   A  costume  ?  A  costume? 


Mrs.  Lee.    I  think,    now,    that   I   have   a 
costume 
Befitting  the  rank  they  will  take. 
In  a  minute  or  two  I  will  dress  them. 
Helen  and  Schoolmates.  Dress  them !  dress 

them  I 
Mrs,  JLee.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  will  dress 
them; 
Maid  of  honor  and  knight  I  will  make. 
{Bxeunt  Mrs.  Lee,  Felix,  and  Topsey. 
Helen  and  Schoolmates,   In  a  minute  or  two 
she  will  dress  them, 
Dress  them,  dress  them ! 
In  a  minute  or  two  she  will  dress  them. 
Maid  of  honor  and  knight  she  will  make ; 
And  then  they'll  come  in  their  costume. 

Costume,  costume  I 
And  then  they'll  come  in  their  costume, 
Befitting  the  rank  they  will  take. 

Enter  Miss  Snap.  The  crown  of  her  hat  is 
adbrned  with  cabbage  leaves.  She  loohs  at 
Children  crossly,  and  sings,  vtithjerhs. 

Air.  •  "  Bonckety  Bunk. " 

Miss  Snap.   The  first  day  of  April  is  coming, 

they  say,  — 
Boys.  {Aside,)  With  envy  she's  almost  green. 
Miss  Snap,   And  Helen  is  chosen  the  fool  to 

play,  — 
Girls,    {Interrupting.)  O,  no;  but  our  fair 

May  queen. 
Miss  Snap.    {Angrily,)    It's  nonsense  and 

foolish,  the  whole  of  it  is ; 
/  never  was  May  queen  when  I  was  a  miss. 
Boys  and   Girls.  {Aside,)   She'll   never  be 

now ;  but  our  fair  Helen  is. 
All,  {Heartily,)   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Miss  Snap,  And   Charlie   McRoberts,  that 

wicked  young  lad,  —  [cat  I 

Boys.  {Aside,)   Poor  Charlie,  he  trod  on  her 
Miss  Snap,   He  stole  the  best  cabbage  I  had 

in  my  yard,  — 
A 11,    {Laughing  and  pointing  at  her  hat, ) 

And  pinned  it  behind  on  her  hat. 
Miss   Snap.   Now,  why  are  you  laughing, 

you  saucy  young  things? 
I  never  was  saucy  when  I  was  a  miss ; 
I  never  beheld  such  behavior  as  this. 

IBxit. 
All.  {Heartily.)    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  Mrs.  Lee,  followed  by  Topsey  and 
Felix,  fantastically  dressed.  They  turn 
themselves  around  to  be  admired. 

A  ir.    "  Yaller  Gal  that  Winked  at  Me. " 

Felix.  O,  Jimmy,  crack  de  corn,  but  ain't  we 

^^ 

•  Winner's  Violin  Book. 
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Topsey.  Miesie  Helen,  look  at  us. 
HeUn,  While  jou've  been  away,  dear  moth- 
er, we  have  been  in  such  a  bother. 

And  Miss  Snap  was  making  such  a  fuss  I 
I^€li».   O,  Jimmy,  crack  de  corn,  but  ain't 

we  gay  I 
Topsey,   O,  don't  we  make  a  show  I 
AIL  Here's  a  jolly  maid  of  honor,  and  a 
squire  to  wait  upon  her, 

When  to  the  Maying  ground  we  go. 
Chorus.   Hurrah  for  the  king  and  queen  I 

And  the  happiest,  jolliest  day  of  the  year, 
The  gayest  times  that  ever  were  seen 

By  lads  and  lassies  here ! 
O,  the  merry,  merry  Maying, 
With  its  dancing,  games,  and  playing. 

Is  the  jolliest  time  of  the  year ! 
O,  the  merry,  merry  maying,  &c. 

Air.  *•  Tommy  Dodd" 

Ftlix,   O,  I's  a  jolly,  happy  nig ! 

From  de  Souf  I  come. 
Twas  Massa  Linkum's  army  big, 

Wid  regiment  an'  drum, 
Dat  came  into  de  sunny  Souf 

To  set  de  darkies  free. 
An'  gave  de  word,  from  mouf  to  mouf. 

Peace  an  liberty. 

(^Dancing  and  playing  on  clappers^  sings 
CAorus.    ToPSBY Joins  iim,) 

Felix  and  Topsey,  Hi  I  dis  darky  den  was  gay, 
'Cause  you  see,  'cause  you  see, 
We  done  waited  ebery  day 

For  our  liberty.  (Repeat,') 

Felix,  At  de  Norf,  in  merry  May, 

Flowers  an'  garlands  bright 
Crown  de  May-queen  of  de  day. 

'Tis  a  happy  sight  I 
Pretty  Missie  Helen,  fair, 

On  de  trone  will  reign ; 
Roses  in  her  golden  hair, 

She's  our  lubly  queen. 

{Dancing  and  playing  on  clappers*) 

Felix  and  Topsey.  Hi  I  dis  darky'U  surely  go, 

'Cause  you  see,  'cause  you  see,  — 
Topsey,  {Couriesying.)  Maid  of  honor  I 
Felix,   (Bowing,)   Squire,  you  know ! 
Both,   Who  so  glad  as  we?  \_Exenni, 

Enter  Miss  Snap,  leading  Dr.  Ephraim 
Mrei^man  by  the  ear.  She  causes  quite  a 
sensation  ;  boys  and  girls  stand  on  tiptoe^  to 
get  a  better  view  o/Dk,  Eph.  Topsey  and 
FsLix,  turning  bach,  peep  in  through  door, 
loohing  intensely  gratified.  As  she  sings. 
Miss  Snap  mahes  her  words  emphatic,  by 
tweahing  the  ear  of  her  truant  lover. 


tt 


Air.  "Fisher's  Hornpipe.' 

Miss  Snap,  Now  Fve  caught  you.  Dr.  Meek- 
man; 
Don't  you  think  yourself  a  sneak,  man. 
To  proclaim  yourself  my  lover,  and  then  to 

hie  away? 
All  your  wants  I  well  attended, 
All  your  stockings  neatly  mended, 
While  devotion  you  pretended,  till  I  said  I'd 

"  name  the  day," 
Then  you  heartlessly  absconded. 
All  my  hard-earned  money  squandered, 
While  here  and  there  you  wandered,  to  get 

out  of  nly  way ; 
When  you  knew  how  such  proceeding 
Would  set  my  heart  a-bleeding  I 
My  words  you  are  not  heeding,  sir;  what  have 

you  now  to  say? 

[Releases  his  ear. 

Air,  *•  Flying Trapexc." 

Dr,  Eph,  (Aside,  rubbing  his  ear  tenderly,) 
1  am  unhappy,  forlorn,  and  dismayed. 
By  that  lame  foot  of  poor  Dobbin's  betrayed ; 
Now  I  regret  from  my  home  that  I  strayed 

Into  the  light  of  her  eyes. 
In  my  top  buggy  secure, 
Safe  there  I  thought  myself  sure : 
How  shall  I  ever  be  made  to  endure 

This  most  unpleasant  surprise  ? 
She'll  follow  me  now,  for  I  know  her  of  old ; 
I  wish  she  was  further,  and  Dobbin  was  sold  I 
Who'd  think  she  was  watching,  his  limp  to 
behold? 

O I  what  an  unpleasant  surprise  I 

Air.  "GlendyBoTk." 

(To  Miss  Snap,)  O,  Betty  Snap,  I'll  bet  a  rap 

I  came  to  look  for  you ! 
Believe  me,  dear,  for  fourteen  year 

I've  to  my  vows  been  true. 
(Aside,)  I  vowed  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

But  she  mustn't  find  that  out. 
(Bowing  to  her,)  And  now  I've  come  to  keep 

the  May, 
And  —  gallant  you  about. 

(Offering  his  arm,  which  she  accepts  with  a 
smirh,) 
Dr,  Ephraim  and  Miss  Snap,    O,  ho !   for 
merry  May  day, 
The  best  in  all  the  year  I 
O,  won't  it  be  a  jolly  gay  day. 

For  you  and  me,  my  dear?  [year 

Dr,  Ephraim,  Ah,  Betty  dear,  this  many  a 
I've  wandered  quite  forlorn ; 
Away  from  you,  so  tender,  true. 

My  heart  with  grief  was  torn. 
And  now,  to  make  some  compensation, 
(Sorrowfully,)  I'll  marry  you,  my  dear. 
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{Aside,  more  hopefully,)   Ah,  well,  her  farm's 

some  consolation ! 
{Brightening,)   And  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  I 
{He  offers  his  arm  again^  and  they  strut 
upon  the  stage,) 

Dr,  Ephraim  and  Miss  Snap,    O,  ho,  for 

merrj  Ma/  day  I 
Dr,  Ephraim,  {Aside.)  Five  hundred  pound 
a  year  I 
{Doubtfully),  I  hope  I'll  get  them  in  mjrpurse. 
And  not  up  there  or  here  1 

{Pointing  to  his  head  and  shoulders.) 

IBxeunt, 
Enter  Rosib. 

Air.  "Little  Drops  of  Water." 

Mrs.  Lee.  Comes  my  little  Rosie 
From  her  sleep  so  bright ; 
Mamma's  little  posie, 
Waking  into  light. 

Helen.  {Kneeling^  with  arms  around'Rosim,) 
Kiss  dear  sister  Helen, 

Little  rosebud  fay ! 
They  have  just  been  telling 

She  is  queen  o'  May. 

(Rosib  hisses  Hblbn,  and  children  group 
around  them  effectively^  singing.) 

All.  We  will  take  our  Rosie. 

To  the  May  throne,  fair ; 
She's  the  sweetest  posie 
We  could  gamer  there  I 

Enter  Topsby  and  Fblix. 

All.  We  will  take  our  Rosie,  &c. 

[  Curtain  falls, 

ACT    II. 

ScBNB  I.  —  A  pleasant  Grove.  May-pole 
trimmed  with  Flowers.  Throne  covered 
with  Flowers.  (Paper  flowers  of  colored 
tissue  can  be  made  to  answer  nicely.) 

Enter  Gypsy,  and  advances  to  front  of  stage. 

Air.  "AQeen  Arooo." 

Gypsy.  Sadly  I  wander  here. 

Friendless,  forlorn, 
No  one  my  heart  to  cheer  — 

All,  all  alone. 
Once  I'd  a  little  child, 

Winning,  with  eyes  so  mild ; 
One  little,  loving  child  — 

Stolen  and  gone  I 

For  her  I  pine  and  sigh ; 

Wandering,  forlorn, 
'Neath  every  change  of  sky, 

Seeking  my  own. 


But  she  is  lost  to  me. 

And  I'll  revenged  be  I 
Some  other  eyes  shall  see 

Their  darling  gone. 

Near  by,  a  lady  fair. 

With  riches  blest. 
Scorned  the  poor  gypsy's  prayer. 

In  her  proud  breast 
ril  plant  a  harrowing  grief  I 

I'll  grant  her  no  relief; 
Not  e*en  the  sad  belief 

In  deathly  rest 

Two  daughters  fair  has  she, 

I,  alas,  none  I 
Sweet  Rosie  mine  shall  be. 

Leaving  her  one. 
Then  happiness  once  more 

Comes  to  me,  as  of  yore; 
Grief  I  shall  know  no  more; 

Joy  has  begun. 

{Secretes  herself  behind  a  tree.) 

Chorus  of  School-children  without. 

Air.  "Fairy  Belle." 

The  pride  of  her  schoolmates,  and  the  "  fair- 
est girl,"  they  say. 
Is  our  own  Helen  Lee,  our  charming  Queen 
of  May. 
Fair  flowers  and  bright  garlands  to  welcome 
her  we  bring ; 
And  to  praise  our  darling  Helen  our  sweet- 
est songs  we  sing. 
Queen  of  May,  lovely  Queen  of  May  I 
Pride  of  her  schoolmates,  and  fairest  girl,  they 
say. 
Queen  of  May,  lovely  Queen  of  May ! 
Long  may  she  rule  us,  and  love  the  sceptre 
sway. 

Enter  School-children,  and  repeat  first 
verse  and  chorus  on  stage.  Helen,  Char- 
lie, and  KosiR  front  ofstage^  others  around 
them  ;  Topsby  and  Fblix  in  bachground. 

Children.    A  song,   too,   for  Charlie,  our 

brave  and  noble  king ; 
A  song  for  our  Charlie  let  all  join  to  sing; 
He'll  stay  the  rude  and  thoughtless,  and  help 

the  small  and  weak. 
And  never  will  he  falter,  in  honor's  voice  to 

speak. 

{They  lead  Charlie  to  Hblbn,  who,  tahing 
her  hand,  leads  her  to  the  throne.  Rosib  fol- 
lows.    Others  continue  singing,) 

King  of  May,  noble  King  of  May ! 
Pride  of  his  schoolmates,  the  "  bravest  lad,** 
they  say; 
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King  of  May,  noble  King  of  Ma/ ! 
Long  may  he  rule  us,  and  love  the  sceptre 
swaj. 

(  Amnis  stands  bekind  the  throne^  and  f  la- 
cing crowns  upon  ike  heads  of  the  king  and 
queen^  sings.) 

Air.  **  Merry  May:"  or,  '*A  Rosy  Crovm." 

Annie.  Now  crown  we  our  May-Queen  with 
flowers  so  fair. 

Chorus.  Merry  May,  merry  May  I 

Annie.    How  brightly  they  gleam   in  her 
long  golden  hair, 

Chorus.  Merry  May,  merry  May ! 
Sing,  lassie,  sing  with  me,  merrily,  cheerily; 
Sing,  laddie,  sing  with  me,  merry,  merry  May  I 

Annie.   Our  king  now  we  crown  with  this 
garland  of  flowers. 

Chorus.  Merry  May,  merry  May ! 
O,   happy  our  hearts  in  these    gay    sylvan 
bowers ! 
Merry  May,  merry  May  I 

Sing,  lassie,  &c. 

{They  lead  Hblbn  and  Charlie  to  May- 
pole. All  join  hands  and  dance  around  it. 
TopsBY  and  Felix  join  them,  Rosie  wan- 
ders off  by  herself  and  passing  tree  where 
Gypsy  stands  concealed^  is  caught  by  her  and 
hurried  from  stage.) 

Air.  " Moimtaia  Maid's  InvitatioD. ** 

Children.   Come!    Come!    Come! 
Smiling  May, 
Here  to-day 
All  our  hearts  are  fresh  and  gay ; 
Dance  and  sing; 
Woods  will  ring 
With  our  melody. 
Lightly  whirling  round  and  round, 
Scarce  our  feet  can  touch  the  ground. 
Dance  away; 
Merry  May 
Comes  but  once  a  year. 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  &c 

Come  1    Come !    Come ! 
Flowers  we  bring. 
Songs  we  sing 
To  our  queen  and  to  our  king. 
Dance  and  sing; 
Woods  will  ring 
With  our  melody. 
Round  the  May-pole  swifl  we  glide, 
Happy  children,  side  by  side. 
Dance  away; 
Merry  May 
Comes  but  once  a  year. 
Tra,  la,  la,  &c. 


A  ir.  "  Take  Back  the  Heart  that  Thoa  Gavest" 

Helen.    (  Coming  to  front  of  stage.) 
We  must  not  neglect  little  sister 

Rosie !    O,  where  has  she  gone? 
Schoolmates,  O,  how  have  we  missed  her! 

Has  she  been  lost  from  us  long? 
Rosie,  ray  darling,  my  treasure ! 

Where  have  your  little  feet  strayed? 
Selfishly  seeking  my  pleasure. 

Thus,  by  your  loss,  I'm  repaid. 

All.   Come,  let  us  search  the  wood  over. 

Rosie ! 
Annie,  Ah,  where  can  she  be? 

Helen.  What  shall  I  say  to  my  mother, 
Trusting  her  darling  to  me  ? 

{Repeat.)' 
Charlie.   Helen,  don't  give  up  to  grieving'; 

Rosie  can't  be  far  away ; 
Us  at  our  merry  dance  leaving 
She  went,  for  wild  flowers,  astray. 

AIL  '  Yes ;  she  went  seeking  for  flowers ; 
Far  away  she  cannot  be. 

Helen,  Search,  then,  all  these  sylvan  bow- 
ers; 
Bring  back  my  darling  to  me. 

AIL  Come,  let  us,  &c.  {Repeat.) 

[^Curtain  falls. 

ACT   III. 

Scene  I.  —  Scenery  same  as  Scene  I.,  Act  II., 
with  May-pole  and  throne  removed,  and 
Gypsy's  tent,  with  camp-fire  near  by,  centre 
of  stage.  Gypsy  seated  by  tent,  holding 
Rosie,  who,  sobbing,  shrinks  from  her. 

AA'.  ''Under  the  WUlow  She's  Sleeping." 

Gypsy,  Why  do  you  shrink  from  me,  Rosie 
dear? 
Will  not  my  aching  heart  move  you  ? 
Will  you  not  stay  with  me,  darling,  here? 
Do  you  not  know  that  I  love  you  ? 
Come,  cx>me  to  my  Gypsy  home. 

Darling,  my  love  receiving; 
Come,  come  to  my  Gypsy  home. 
In  my  wild  life  believing. 

Smile  now,  my  pretty  one,  smile  for  me ; 

See  how,  around  and  above  you. 
Bright  birds  are  nodding  their  heads  in  glee. 

Singing,  "Ah,  Rosie,  we  love  you  I  " 
Come,  come,  &c. 

See  how  the  wild  flowers  laugh  and  play, 
Sighing  so  sweetly  to  move  you ; 

"  Comes  our  queen  rosebud,  so  long  astray  ; 
Welcome,  dear  Rosie ;  we  love  you !  " 
Come,  come,  &c. 
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Enter  Helen  and  others.     Gypsy  hurriedly 
flings  her  shawl  over  RosiB. 

Air.  "NcUyBly." 
Helen. 


Gypsy  dear, 

Straying  here, 
Have  you  Rosie  seen  ? 

She  is  lost; 

Has  she  crossed 
Your  pathway  o'er  the  green  ? 

Chorus.  Hi,  Gypsy  I    Ho,  Gypsy  I 
Listen  to  our  queen ; 

Wandering  here, 

Far  or  near, 
Rosie  have  you  seen  ? 

<Rosis,  hnowing  Helen's  voic€^  tries  to 
free  herself  Gypsy  quieting  her.) 

Gypsy.  Yes,  fair  maid, 

'Neath  the  shade 
Of  the  forest  tree, 
Culling  bright 
Blossoms  light, 

Rosie  did  I  see. 

I 

Chorus.  Hi,  Gypsy  I    Ho,  Gypsy  I 
Tell  us  quickly,  then, 
Gypsy  kind. 
Where  to  find 
Our  darling  in  the  glen  I 

Gypsy.  Up  the  hill, 

Where  the  rill 
Runs  to  meet  the  brook, 

Mosses  grow. 

Berries  glow. 
There  for  Rosie  look. 

Chorus.  Hi,  Gypsy  I    Ho,  Gypsy! 
Gypsy  true  and  kind. 
We'll  not  measure 
Golden  treasure 

When  our  Rose  we  find. 

[^JSxeunt. 

(Feldc  and  Topsey  remain  on  stage.  Felix 
approaching  Topsey,  and  pointing  to  Gypsy, 
with  threatening  gestures.) 


Air.  "Massa'sindeCddGroond. 


»> 


Felin.  Tops,  dis  nig  has  eyes  a  glowing 
Underneaf  dis  wool ; 

{Moves  towards  left.) 
To  catch  dat  Gypsy  he's  a  going. 
Felix  is  no  fool. 
Dat  picaninny 

{Pointing  to  Rosis.) 
Is  our  little  chile ; 
Felix  he  done  goin'  to  win  'er 
From  de  Gypsy  wild. 


Topsey.   {Greatly  surprised.) 
Bress  de  stars  I  ifs  truf  you're  talking, 
See  dat  little  shoe. 

{Points  to  KosiK's  ftfot.) 
To  hear  de  ole  white  trash  a  mocking 
Missie  Helen  too  I 
Both.    {Moving  off.)  — 
Dat  picaninny 

{Pointing  to  Rosie.) 
Is  our  little  chile,  &c.      \Eueunt. 

Enter  Helen  and  others.,  grieving. 
Air.  "Snwaaee  River/' 
Helen.  Way  up  upon  the  hill-side  going, 
Down  by  the  brook, 
'Mid  berries  bright  and  mosses  glowing, 

Gypsy,  we  have  been  to  look; 
Faithfully  searching  for  our  treasure,  — 

All,  all  in  vain  I 
Ah,  Gypsy,  can  your  child-love  measure 
My  aching  heart's  deep,  cruel  pain? 

Chorus.    Through  the  wood,  so  dark  and 
dreary. 

Sadly  we  roam ! 
O,  Gypsy,  how  our  hearts  grow  weary, 

Mourning  the  desolate  home! 

Helen.  You  are  a  mother,  and  our  anguish 

Moves  you,  I  see ; 
How  would  your  heart  in  sorrow  languish 

For  the  child  upon  your  knee  I 

(Gypsy  weeps.) 
Forever  lost  the  mother's  blessing. 

Only  to  know 
No  more  you'd  feel  her  sweet  caressing ; 

Ah,  your  heart  must  share  our  woe. 

(Gypsy  is  greatly  agitated;  she  mahes  a 
movement  to  con/ess  her  crime,  but  has  not 
courage.) 

Chorus.  Through  the  wood,  &c 

Enter  Felix  and  Topsey  with  Dr.  Ephraim 
Meekman,  during  chorus.  Dr.  Ephraim 
approaches  Gypsy.  T6psey  and  Felix  sta* 
tion  themselves  behind  her. 

Air.  "ViveLaCompagnie.*' 

Dr.  Ephraim.  Let  every  physician  attend 

to  his  work. 
All.  Long  live  the  doctor,  O ! 
Dr.  Ephraim.  Because  it  is  May-day,  he's 

no  right  to  shirk. 
All.  Long  live,  &c. 

Dr.  Ephraim.  And  so  I've  come  over  your 
baby  to  see. 

(Gypsy  tries  to  avoid  him.) 
How  now,  my  good  woman !    Why,  don't  you 

know  me  ? 
You  mustn't  be  worried ;  I  don't  want  a  fee. 
All.  Long  live,  &c. 
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Dr.  Bfkraim.  1*11  have  that  pappoosie  right 

well  in  a  jiff  ! 
AIL   Long  live  the  doctor,  O I 
Dr.  Bfkraim,  It's  no  use  for  ^rou,  ma'am, 

to  get  in  a  tiff. 
AIL   Long  live,  &c. 

(Gypsy  rises  angrily,  ¥^L,ix  flings  back 
the  skawly  discovering  Rosis.  Heixs  flies  to 
Aer,  others  crorwd  around,^ 

If  s  Rosie  I    It's  Rosie  I  our  own  little  one ; 

No  more  need  we  fear  she  is  wandering 
alone. 

(Gypsy  tries  to  steal  off,  but  the  Doctor, 
stepping  before  ker,  stops  ker  and  binds  ker 
kands.) 

Dr.  Epkraim.  .  No,  no,  my  good  woman ; 

jou  are  not  quite  gone  I 
AIL   Long  live  the  doctor,  O I 

\_Curtain  falls, 

ACT   IV. 

Scene  I.  —  Scenery  same  as  Scene  I.,  Act  I. 
Mrs*  Lee  seated  lefl  of  stage.  Dr.  Ephra- 
IM  and  Mrs.  Meekman  walking  back  and 
forth  front  of  stage  in  wedding  attire. 

JBnter  Felix  and  Topsey,  bowing  and  cour- 
tesying  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Air.  "GmgerBlue." 

Felix,  O,  mj  name  is  Felix  Blue, 

An'  I  tell  you  mighty  true, 
From  de  wedding  I's  come  for  to  greet  you. 

Topsey.  An'  my  name  is  Topsey  Grey ; 

An'  I's  happy  for  to  say 
How  happy  I  is  for  to  meet  you. 

Both.   An'  it's  walk-a,  chalk-a,  Felix  Blue, 
Come  over  double  trouble ; 
An'  it's  Fifteenth  Amendment  never  tire. 

(^Repeat.^ 

Felix.   O,  I  is  Topsey's  beau, 
An'  we  makes  a  mighty  show ; 
An'  I  lubs  her  wid  a  lub  dat  is  true. 
O,  when  dis  girl  is  mine, 
Bress  you,  won't  we  cut  de  shine  I 
We'll  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Blue. 

Both.  An'  it's  walk-a,  chalk-a,  &c. 

(^Repeat.) 

(  They  retire  to  left  of  stage  behind  Mrs.  Lee.) 

Ahr,  "Coming  Through  the  Rye." 

Dr.  Bphraim.    {Ruefully  eying  his  bride.) 
If  a  body  seek  a  body. 

All  through  ^\ery  town, 
If  a  body  catch  a  body, 
Need  a  body  frown  ? 
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Every  laddie  has  a  lassie ; 
Faithful  this  one  sure, 
Fourteen  years  she's  dogged  me  steady. 
Could  I  ask  for  more  ? 

Mrs.  Dr.  Bphraim.     If  a  body  has  a  lover, 

And  he  runs  away 
With  a  big  bill  left  behind  him, 

Not  a  cent  to  pay, 
Such  a  laddie,  good  for  nothing, 

Better  is  than  none. 
And  in  years  to  come  grown  steady. 

May  be  will  atone. 

{They  retire  to  left  of  stage.) 

Bnter  RosiE.   Mrs.  Leb,  smiling,  extends  her 
arms.    Rosie  rune  to  her. 


tf 


A  ir.  "  Home  Again.' 

Mrs.  Lee.     Home  again,  home  again ! 
Mother's  heart  is  glad. 

All  the  day,  while  far  away 
For  her  darling  sad. 

Little  loving  Rosebud  fay, 
Come  to  mother,  come  1 
You  have  been  so  long  away, 
•  Welcome,  welcome  home. 

{Chorus  of  Children  without.) 

Home  again,  home  again  I 

May-day  frolic  o'er. 
We  are  glad  enough  to  gain 

Our  pleasant  home  once  more. 

Bnter  Children,  followed  by  Gypsy,  who  is 

bound, 

Helen,   Charlie,  and  Annie.     Home  again, 
home  again ! 
This  eventful  May, 
Dangers  past,  ends  at  last 
In  happiness  to-day. 
Mrs,  Lee.    O,  welcome,  children,  welcome 
home  I 
But  who  is  this  ?    Explain  I 

{Points  to  Gypsy.) 
{To  Rosie,   who,  frightened,  shrinks  from 
Gypsy.) 

My  little  one,  you  need  not  fear ; 
You  are  at  home  again. 
Chorus.   Home  again,  home  again,  &c. 

(Gypsy,    coming  forward,    kneels    before 
Mrs.  Lee.) 

Air.  "Aiild  Lang  Syne,"  or,  "Sweet  Spirit,  hear  my 

Prayer." 

Your  pardon,  lady  fair,  I  crave  I 

I  had  a  little  child  — 
Ah !  she  was  stolen  from  my  tent; 

With  anguish  I  am  wild  I 
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And  longing  for  a  child's  caress, 

My  heart  to  Rosie  moved, 
And  rd  have  borne  her  far  away 

From  home  and  friends  she  loved. 
But  Helen's  tender  prayer  and  plea, 

That  nioved  the  Gypsy's  heart ; 
Twas  Helen's  prayer,  for  Rosie  fair, 

That  made  the  tear-drops  start. 

Chorus,  O,  Helen's  tender  prayer  and  plea, 
It  moved  the  Gypsy's  heart; 
Twas  Helen's  prayer  for  Rosie  fair 
That  made  the  tear-drops  start. 

Gypsy.  Too  long  delayed,  I  grew  afraid 

To  trust  for  mercy  then ; 
And  others  took  your  little  one, 

And  bound  me  in  the  glen. 
O,  lady,  can  you  e'er  forgive  ? 

I  sue  for  mercy  here ; 
For  my  child's  sake,  free  let  me  live. 

O,  hear  the  Gypsy's  prayer  I 
O,  heed  the  Gypsy's  earnest  plea ! 

O,  hear  the  G^T)sy'8  prayer. 
For  my  child's  sake,  no  vengeance  take. 

But  heed  my  tearful  prayer  I 

Chorus,   O,  heed  the  Gypsy's  earnest  jSlea  I 
O,  hear  the  Gypsy's  prayer ! 
For  her  child's  sake,  no  vengeance  take, 
But  heed  her  tearful  prayer ! 

(Mrs.  Lbb,  risings  tahes  Gypsy's  hand,  and 
raising  her  from  her  hnees^  leads  her  with 
Rosie  to  front  of  stage.  Helen  stands  be- 
side Rosie,  Charlie  by  Gypsy.  Others  group 
round  them  effectively.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ephra- 
IM,  AffflfTopsEY,  and  Felix  in  bach  ground.) 

Air.  *'Shmiiig  Shore.'* 

Mrs.  Lee.  Ah,  Gypsy,  we  must  all  forgive. 
And  hope  to  bo  forgiven : 
A  better  life  you  now  will  live ; 
Your  sin  to  me  is  shriven. 

(Charlie  removes  her  fetters^  and  Gypsy 
clasps  her  hands  in  gratitude.) 

All.  Walk  in  the  light, 

A  pathway  bright. 
To  heaven  e'er  ascending ; 
Your  heart  more  pure. 
Your  steps  more  ^ure. 
In  peace  and  joy  ending. 

{J^epeat.) 
ICurtain  Falls. 


Our  girls,  however  fond  of  nosegays. 


GAHES  WITH  HOOFS. 

BT  AUirr  CARRIE. 

A  WELL-MATCHED  hoop-race  is  really 
exciting*  Laws  and  rules  should  be 
made,  as  in  horse-racing.  Each  hoop  should 
be  of  the  same  size  and  weight.  A  race- 
course  should  be  marked  out,  and  two  boys 
chosen  as  umpires,  or  time-keepers.  The  boys 
who  join  the  race  should  all  stand  in  a  line, 
and  not  start  until  the  time-keepers  give  the 
word.  It  adds  to  the  race  to  have  some  prize 
offered. 

The  hoop,  when  driven  at  full  speed,  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  management,  and  it  is 
not  always  that  the  swiftest  runner  wins.  A 
down-hill  race  is  the  most  exhilarating  of 
all  hoop  games;  it  is  a  favorite!  pastime  in 
some  portions  of  England.  A  smooth  hill- 
side must  be  selected,  and  the  hoops  should 
be  large  and  strong. 

After  the  first  start,  the  hoop  continues  to 
gain  an  impetus,  until  it  bounds  and  clears 
the  ground  with  long  leaps,  like  a  race-horse. 
It  seems  like  a  live  thing,  and  it  leaves  its 
master  toiling  far  behind.  The  bounding 
hoops,  and  anxious  owners  careering  behind  at 
full  speed,  are  an  amusing  sight  to  lookers-on. 
An  umpire  stationed  below  calls  out  the  win- 
ning hoop. 

We  will  give  some  other  games  in  future. 


should  avoid  the  toddy  blossoms  on  the  end 
of  a  toper's  nose.  They  are  flowers  that  can- 
not "blush  unseen;''  but  let  them  "waste 
theif  sweetness  on  the  desert  ^ir." 


TO  THE  MOSQUITO 

THAT  INTBBBX7PTBD  MT  WBITJLNQ. 

by  NED   SKETCHLEY. 

NIMBLE  and  slender. 
Fragile  and  tender. 
Lightly  trip  with  a  fairy  grace ; 
An  airy  sprite. 
Of  form  so  slight. 
Waltzing  wildly  around  my  face. 

With  a  gentle  song 

Thou  trippest  along. 
Gracefully  dancing  o*er  my  nose 

With  foot  so  light  — 

He's  taken  a  bite. 
And,  singing  gayly,  away  he  goes. 

O,  could  I  catch  you. 

You  little  wretch,  you. 
Who  sat  on  my  nose  and  took  your  fill  I 

What!  dare  you  come  back? 

There!  did  you  feel  that  crack? 
I  fiatter  myself  I've  receipted  your  bill. 
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APPEAL  TO  THE  USD  STlfMETME. 
OF  OUR  HATUBE. 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  JURY :  It  is  with 
feelings  of  no  ordinary'  communion  that 
I  rise  to  defend  my  injured  client  from  the  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  on  his  hithertofore 
unapproachable  character.  I  feel,  gentlemen, 
that  though  a  good  deal  smarter  than  any  of 
you,  even  the  judge  himself,  yet  I  am  utterl/ 
incompetent  to  present  this  case  in  the  mag- 
nanimous and  heart-rending  light  which  its 
importance  demands;  and  I  trust,  gentlemen, 
that  whatever  I  may  Uck  in  presenting  the 
subject  will  be  immediatelj  made  up  by  your 
own  natural  good  sense  and  discernment,  if 
you  have  got  any. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  gentlemen, 
will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  heave  dust  in 
your  eyes.  He  will  tell  you  that  his  client  is 
preeminently  a  man  of  function,  —  that  he  is 
a  man  of  undoubted  and  implicable  verscit}', 
—  that  he  is  a  man  who  would  scorn  to  fbtch 
an  action  against  another  merely  to  gratify 
his  own  personal  corporosity;  but,  gentle- 
men, let  me  cautionnte  you  how  to  rely  upon 
such  specious  reasoning  [ilie  this.  I  myself 
apprehend  that  this  suit  has  been  wilfully  and 
maliciously  focht,  gentlemen,  for  the  sole  and 
only  purpose  of  browbeating  my  client  here, 
and  in  an  eminent  manner  grinding  the  face 
of  the  poor;  and  I  apprehend,  also,  that  if 
you  could  but  look  into  that  man's  heart,  and 
read  there  the  motives  that  have  impelled 
him  to  fotch  this  suit,  such  a  picture  of  moral 
turpentine  and  heart-felt  ingratitude  would  be 
brought  to  light  be  has  never  before  been  ex- 
hibited since  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  make  a  brilliant 
appeal  to  the  kind  symmetries  of  your  nature, 
and  see  if  I  can't  warp  your  judgments  a  tittle 
in  favor  of  my  unfortunate  client  here,  and 
then  I  shall  fotch  my  argument  to  a  close. 
Here  is  a  poor  man,  with  a  numerous  wife 
and  child,  depending  upon  him  for  their  daily 
bread  and  butter,  wantonly  fotcht  up  here, 
and  arranged  before  an  intellectual  jury  on 
the  charge  of  ignominioualy  hooking  —  yes, 
hooking  —  six  quarts  of  new  cider.  You, 
gentlemen,  have  all  been  placed  in  the  same 


situation,  and  you  know  how  to  feel  for  the 
misfortunes  of  my  client;  and  I  humbly  cal- 
culate that  you  will  not  permit  the  gushing 
of  your  symperthizing  hearts  to  be  squenched 
in  the  bud  by  the  surruptions  and  supero- 
gating  arguments  of  my  ignorant  opponent 
on  the  other  side. 

The  law  expressly  declares,  gentlemen,  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  Shakespeare,  that 
where  no  doubt  exists  of  the  guilt  of  the  pris- 
oner, it  is  your  duty  to  lean  upon  the  side  of 
justice  and  fotch  him  in  innocence.  If  you 
keep  this  fact  in  view  in  tlfb  case  of  my  client, 
gentlemen,  you  will  have  the  honor  of  mak- 
ing a  friend  of  him  and  all  his  relations,  and 
you  can  alters  look  upon  this  occasion,  and 
reflect  with  pleasure  that  you  did  as  you 
would  be  done  by;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  disregard  this  great  principle  of  law,  and 
set  at  nought  my  eloquent  remarks,  and  fotch 
him  in  guilty,  the  silent  twitches  of  conscience 
will  follow  you  over  every  fair  cornfield,  I 
reckon,  and  my  injured  and  down-trodden 
client  will  be  pretty  apt  to  light  on  you  some 
of  these  nights  as  my  cat  lights  on  a  sassar 
of  new  milk. 


V 


EAH8   m  A  FIX. 
'EN  I  lays  myself  down  in  my  lonely  p 


Unt  dries  vor  to  sleep  werry  soundt, 
De  treams,  —  Q,  how  into  my  het  tey  vill  gome. 
Till  I  vish  I  was  unter  der  groundtl 

Sometimes,  ven  I  eats  von  pig  supper,  I  treams 
Dat  my  shtomack  is  filt  full  of  shtones, 

Unt  out    in   mine   shieep,    like   ter  tuyfel,   I 
shcreems, 
Unt  kick  off  ter  ped-glose,  unt  groans ! 

Den  dere,  ash  1  lay  mit  ter  ped-glose  all  off, 

I  kits  myself  all  over  vrose; 
In  te  morning  I  vakes  mlt  te  headaches  unt 
cough, ' 

Unt  I'm  rick  vTom  mine  het  to  mine  does. 


O,  vat  shall  be  dun  ver  a  poor  man  like  i 

Vat  for  do  I  Itf  such  a  life? 
Some  say  dere's  a  cure  vor  drouples  of  m 

Dinks  I'll  dry  it,  unt  kit  me  von  vifel 


ie? 
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Whispbubr  asks  what  "Entered  according 
to  Act  of  Congress,"  &c.,  in  books,  means; 
and  whether  any  one  has  not  a  right  to  print 
and  publish  a  book.  We  might  answer  the 
last  question,  in  Yankee  Tashion,  by  asking 
another.  Has  not  any  one  the  right  to  build 
and  live  in  a.  house?  .  Any  one  has  the  right 
to  build  a  house  or^hiB  own  land,  and  to  live 
in  any  house  that  belongs  to  him,  or  which 
he  hires  for  that  purpose.  So  with  books;  a 
man  may  print  and  publish  his  own  book,  or 
one  which  the  author  or  owner  gcIU  or  gives 
him  the  right  to  print  and  publish.  The  law 
requires  that  nn  author  or  other  person  own- 
ing literary  property  shall  send  the  title  page 
of  the  work  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who  gives  him  a  certificate  that  he  hns  done 
so,  and  this  paper  is  the  title  deed  of  his 
property.  It  must  be  done  before  the  book  is 
published.  The  process  is  called  "  taking  out 
a  copyright,"  and  the  book  is  said  to  be  "  en- 
tered." The  law  requires  that  the  fact  should 
be  stated,  in  order  to  inform  otherB.  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  infringing  the  author's 
copyright,  by  printing  Ihe  whole  or  a  part 
of  his  book.  It  is  just  like  taking  out  a 
patent  on  a  machine.  We  do  not  understand 
Whisperer's  question  about  the  particular 
work  he  mentions. 

Ed.  Ward.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Berthold  Schwartz,  in 
1330.  He  was  a  native  of  Freiburg,  in  Baden, 
but  made  his  discovery  in  Bologne  and  Gos- 
^r.  Some  say  it  was  known  Id  the  Chinese 
and  Hindoos  long  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  [hat  it  was  used  for  military  purposes  in 
China  in  the  year  85.  It  is  described  in  nn 
Arabic  manuscript  of  the  year  1739;  and 
Roger  Bacon,  whose  works  date  from  1114(0 
s2gi,  tells  how  lightning  may  be  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  substances  now  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  viz.,  salt- 
petre, Eulphurt  and  charcoal. 


To  Authors.  We  sometimes  receive  man- 
uscripts to  which  a  two  or  a  three  cent  itamp 
is  affixed,  marked,  "  Due  16  cents,"  or  ft 
greater  or  a  less  amount.  We  insert  a  letter  we 
received  from  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  the 
Department  asking  for  informalion  on  thii 
subjecL 

"  Silt ;  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  l8tb 
instant,  I  would  say,  that  the  144th  section 
of  the  Postal  Law,  which  allows  book  manu- 
scripts to  pass  between  authors  and  publish- 
ers at  the  rate  of  postage  for  printed  matter, 
cannot  be  construed  to  embrace  manuscripta 
for  publication  in  newspapers  or  magazines. 
The  latter  must  pay  letter  rates. 
"  Yours,  respectfully,  tec, 

J.  W.  Marshall, 
First  Assistant  P.  M.  General." 

NiMROo.  "Having  noticed  in  my  atlas  a 
great  many  times,  upon  the  map  of  Scotland, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  main  land,  the  site 
of  John  O'Groat's  house,  I  want  to  know  who 
John  O'Groat  was,  and  what  there  was  so 
peculiar  or  interesting  about  his  house."  By 
the  customs  of  Scotland  the  head  of  the  fami- 
ly or  clan  entered  (he  house  by  the  principal 
door,  and  occupied  Ihe  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Tradition  informs  us  that  the  fami- 
ly of  John  Groat  became  somewhat  mixed, 
and  it  could  not  be  determined  who  was  the 
rightful  head.  Eight  members  claimed  the 
honorable  position,  and  a  fearful  quarrel  im- 
pended. John  settled  the  question  by  erect- 
ing a  house  with  eight  sides,  each  hiiving  its 
door  and  windows.  In  the  principal  room 
was  also  a  table  with  eight  sides.  By  this 
happy  arrangement,  the  head  of  each  branth 
of  the  family  could  enter  the  house  by  his 
own  door,  and  seat  himself  at  his  own  head 
of  the  table.  In  1741  Malcolm  Gront  sold 
the  house,  but  now  nothing  reroains  of  it  but 
a.  smalt  green  mound. 
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Christ  ABEL  asks  several  questions.  We  pay 
for  nearly  all  the  articles  in  the  Magazine, 
but  not  for  puzzle  matter.  We  want  the  best 
dialogues  that  can  be  had,  and  we  pay  the 
highest  prices  for  them.  Most  of  our  authors 
are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  and  we  care 
not  how  old  or  how  young  they  are,  if  they 
send  us  what  we  desire.  Cliristabel  wants  to 
know  what  to  talk  about  when  she  goes  into 
company,  especially  with  gentlemen.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  those  who  talk  the 
most  say  the  least.  The  most  accomplished 
'*  talkists,"  according  to^he  popular  standard, 
indulge  in  small  talk.  The  weather  and  the 
fashions  are  the  chief  topics.  We  advise 
Christabel  to  be  herself,  always  and  every- 
where —  talk  about  that  which  interests  her 
and  those  with  whom  she  converses.  If  she 
insists  upon  being  popular  and  fascinating  as 
a  ''  talkist,'*  she  must  indulge  in  much  insin- 
cerity and  nonsense;  she  must  flatter  vain  and 
stupid  people ;  she  must  ride  the  hobby  of  the 
one-idea  man  or  woman ;  she  must  listen  pa- 
tiently to  all  that  foolish  people  say,  and  com- 
mend and  admire  even  what  she  despises. 
We  cannot  recommend  this  course.  We  are 
afraid  of  the  reigning  belle,  and  the  chief 
"  talkist."  It  is  better  to  be  a  good  listener 
than  a  good  talker,  and  the  former  begets  the 
latter. 

C.  J.  S.  Y.  was  for  three  years  a  page. in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  and  sev- 
eral others  have  been  so  kind  as  to  offer  us 
the  material  for  juvenile  stories,  of  which  the 
writers  were  to  be  the  heroes.  They  have  had 
a  good  many  startling  adventures,  and  think 
they  would  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
**  best  Juvenile  Magazine  in  America."  Per- 
haps they  would;  but  unfortunately  wc  are 
supplied  with  materials  which  we  cannot  ex- 
haust for  years.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for 
their  kind  offers,  but  we  have  neither  the 
place  nor  the  inspiration  for  their  incidents. 
We  advise  them  to  write  their  own  adventures. 

J.  F.  does  not  ask  us  to  write  his  matter  for 
him,  but  boldly  launches  out  on  the  tide  for 
himself.  He  sends  us  an  article  entitled  '*  My 
flower  Garden,  by  a  working  boy ;  "  and  in  a 
note  he  says,  **  Please  axept  this  short  essay 
on  my  flower  Garden  if  you  do  dropva  note  to 
me  with  any  commisseration  you  may  think 
proper."  We  did  not  "  drop  a  note,"  but  we 
''commisserate"  our  young  working  friend 
none  the  less;  though,  if  he  means  **  compen- 
sation," as  we  suppose  he  does,  we  can  only 
say  that   **  virtue  is   its  own   reward."    The 


writer's  flower  garden  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
city;  and  he  informs  his  readers  that  his 
grandmother,  an  old  lady  —  which  is  rather  a 
remarkable  circumstance  —  enjoys  sitting  in 
the  garden  during  the  day.  The  essay  con- 
cludes as  follows :  **  My  mother  Enjoys  to 
look  at  the  flowers,  and  my  sisters  are  over- 
joyed with  my  flower  garden."  With  all  these 
happy  results  of  the  flower  garden,  our  young 
friend  ought  not  to  ask  any  "  commisseration" 
for  his  essay. 

A  Great  Reader.  Our  next  correspond- 
ent is  a  great  reader,  and  does  not  intimate 
that  he  desires  to  become  an  author,  though 
we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  his  next 
favor  were  **a  hunting  story,"  or  "a  love 
story."  But  his  letter  is  decidedly  unique, 
and  we  insert  the  material  portion  of  it :  — 

feb  23  1 87 1 
Mr  Lee  &  Sheperd  i  am  no  fool  nor 
bloockhead  but  i  am  a  great  reader  i  am 
taking  a  paper  but  it  dos  not  exatly  suite  me 
but  it  is  a  very  good  paper  but  to  childish  for 
me  i  like  a  long  story  ontce  in  a  while  a  hunt- 
ing story  and  a  love  story  to  so  i  think  yur 
magazine  very  well  whitch  is*called  Oliver 
Optic's  Magazine,  i  dont  expect  to  take  it  just 
now  right  away  but  will  after  a  whily.  i  would 
liketo  sea  a  coppy  or  so  if  you  would  please  to 
send  me  a  coppy  or  so  and  if  i  can  get  a  sub- 
scriber i  would  send  you  his  name  so  i  would 
like  you  would  send  me  a  premium  list  if  you 
have  sutch  a  thing  i  sean  the  advertizement 
in  a  ould  magaizene. 

KoRN  Kribb  has  a  recipe  for  removing  ink 
from  paper;  but  before  we  publish  it,  we 
should  prefer  to  have  it  spelled  right,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  **poislneous."  We  know  of  no 
market  for  cancelled  postage  stamps,  though 
we  remember  that,  a  few  years  ago,  some  ras- 
cal played  off  a  cruel  hoax  by  offering  a  prize 
for  a  vast  number  of  them,  which  induced  a 
great  many  young  people  to  collect  them,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  desired  number. 
The  wretch  kept  himself  in  the  dark,  and 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  were  disappointed 
and  sadly  laughed  at.  If  any  one  buys  them, 
except  by  the  pound  for  paper  stock,  we  should 
fear  that  he  intended  to  make  a  felonious  use 
of  them.  Should  our  correspondent  be  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  collect  cancelled  stamps, 
we  suggest  that  the  walls  of  an  attic  chamber, 
or  other  apartment,  covered  with  them,  would 
be  a  curiosity  worth  looking  at ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  **  would  pay." 
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Answers. 
69.  <Sot)  (he)  (heart)  (bee)  (right  ej-e) 
(tea)  -(mat)  (tea)  ERS  (knot)  (witch)  (way) 
(the  head  lies)  — So  the  heart  be  right,  it 
matters  i\.at  which  way  the  head  lies.  70. 
Pigeon  Hole  Papers.  71.  (Dandy  lion)  dan- 
delion, (blue-bell)  blue  belle,  (two  lips)  tu- 
lips, (tube  rows)  tube-roee,  (pans  is)  pansies, 
(violet),  (four-o'-clock),  (monks-hood).  71. 
I.  SmelL  3.  Melee.  3.  Elder.  4.  Leeds.  5. 
Terse.  73.  (D)  (Ecat)  (disk  over  SA)  (lit  ell) 
(mine)  DANDOB  (skewers)  (tea)  (heel)  US 
(tree)  of  (Eve)  (rj^)  (A)  (C)  (C)  O  {.000 
=  M)  P  (50  =  L)  ISH  (men)  T  —  Deceit  dis- 
covers a  little  mind,  and  obECures  the  lustre 
of  every  accomplishment.  74.  I.  Unite,  untie. 
3.  Rule,  lure.  3.  Dame,  mead.  4.  Mean, 
mane.  5.  Bolt,  blot.  75.  (ten  eyes  on  poet) 
LAWRIE  (8  =  eight)  —  Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate.  76.  Country- wo  men.  77.  (A  quire) 
AHA  (bitt  in  ewer)  (youth)  OF  N  (Eve)  R 
(S  peak  in  G)(ought)  (butt)  (tea)  RUTH  — 
Acquire  a  habit  in  your  youth 
Of  never  speaking  ought  but  truth. 
78.  I.  Moss.  1.  Sous.  3.  Know.  4.  Seen. 
—  Moon,  Suns.  79.  (Ten  E's)  (C)  —  Ten- 
nessee. 80.  (G)  (re)  N  (A)  (D)  (A)  — Grena- 
da. St.  Bed-sheet.  8j.  (Big  S  and  y)  — Big 
Sandy.    83.  (M  on  mouth)  —  Monmouth. 


Cross- Word  Enigma. 
85.  It  is  composed  of  five  letters. 
My  first  is  in  play,  but  not  in  work; 
My  second  is  in  day-book,  but  not  in  clerk; 
My  third  is  in  soldier,  but  not  in  gun ; 
My  fourth  is  in  heaven,  but  not  in  sun ; 
My  fifth  is  in  bread,  but  not  in  bake; 
And  my  whole  is  a  venomous  snake. 

W)DB   AWAKB. 


HCDWIC. 


FLORAL  Charade. 
87.  A  popular  flower  is  my  initials. 
Far  prettier  than  any  artificials. 

1.  Pretty,  free-flowering,  graceful  plants. 
Somewhat  resembling  the  Rodanthes. 

2.  A  tender  perennial,  flowers  bright  and  fair, 
To  do  well  must  have  the  very  best  care. 

3.  Curiously  cut  leaven,  with  flowers  singular 

Colors  mostly  light  and  dark  blue. 

4.  Beautiful  spikes  of  gay  flowers  are  seen. 
And  foliage  of  the  richest  green. 

;.  Odd-looking  flowers  of  a  yellowish  white, 
Plant  some  two  to  three  feet  in  height. 

Moss  RosR. 
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Double  Acrostic. 
Concealed   in  the   following  quotation  are 

the  initials ;  the  same  quotation  is  from  the 

finale  — 
SS.  "  Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  daj 
Raked  (he  meadows  sweet  with  haj." 
One  cross-word  iB  concealed  in  each  quota- 

■'  She  wore  her  hair  in  a  fuiz  a-lop, 

Like  B  swab  (the  nautical  term  Tor  mop)." 

"  Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing." 

"  Nay,  sweet  Undine,  be  not  afraid ! 
Enter  their  halls  with  footstep  tight." 
"  But  it  watched  the  dim  Idea 
Spring  forth  into  armld  thought." 

Lorain  Likcolm. 


Musical  Rebus. 


Cross -Word  Enigma. 
90.  My  Rrst  ia  in  April,  but  not  in  June ; 
My  second  in  early,  but  not  in  soon ; 
My  third  is  in  road,  but  not  in  lane ; 
My  fourth  is  in  horse,  but  not  in  mane; 
My  fifth  in  wild,  but  not  in  tame; 
My  whole  —  the  Indians  use  the  same. 

Rosa  Moss. 


^t,LT-POINT 


Shakespearian  Rbbits. 


PuzzLB. 
93.  Complete,  I  have  a  surface  flat; 

But  if  you'll  now  behead  it. 
You'll  find  that  you  are  fully  that, 

When  easily  you'll  have  read  it. 
But  now  transpose,  and  I  am  what 

I  have  not  been  before  — 
A  roll  f)f  goods  that  can  be  found 

In  any  dry-goods  store.  Ii 


GSOORAPKICAL    ReBUS. 


Doi;blb  Acrostic. 

The  initials  and  finals  are  the  same ; 

They  form  an  ancient  historical  name. 
95.  Mj  whole  is  —  for  you  to  find  out ; 
5.  The  name  of  my  fifth  you  have  heard,  no 

4.  At  well  as  my  fourth,  Shakespeare'sOthello: 
3.  My  third  a  most  lovely  hyacinth,  of  a  light 

3.  My  second  is  a  city  in  a  neighboring  state; 
I.  My  first  was  a  wise  man  who  s«flered  a  sad 


fate. 


Moss  Rose. 


96.    My   first    is   composed   of  my   second, 
while  my  whole  belongs  to  my  first. 

Columbia. 


Pictorial  Acrostic, 
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Ckogs-Word  Enigma. 


lOJ.  Mj  first  is  in  coil,  but  not  in  twist; 
My  Eecond  i«  in  arm,  but  not  in  wrist; 
My  third  is  in  grass,  but  not  in  sod; 
My  fourth  is  in  6sh,  but  not  in  cod; 
My  fifth  is  in  row,  but  not  in  fight; 
My  sixth  is  in  wrong,  but  not  in  right. 
My  whole  is  a  river  in  the  United  Stales. 


103. 


MOKOGRAM    RKBUS. 


Diamond  PuzztH. 

My  diagonals  are  a  strait;  — 

98-  1-  A  consonant,  x.  A  verb.  3._A  coun- 
try in  Europe.  4-  Little  things.  5-  A  strait. 
6.  An  island,  j.  A  vehicle.  8.  A  remnant  of 
cloth.    9.  A  consonant.     Humptv  Dumpty. 

Musical  Rebus, 


Double  Acrostic. 
The  initials  and  finals  of  four  words  to  be 
found  in  the  following  sentence  give  two  pai' 
lions  of  man:  — 

104.  I  gave  the  cloth  to  Meg,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  engagement.  AcnvK. 

Transposit  ions, 

105.  I.  Transpose  a  residence  into  one.  J- 
Taste  into  a  dish.  3.  Anger  into  dress. 
4.  To  incite  into  to  summon,  5.  An  African 
village  into  a  bird.  Dbxter. 


Double  Acrostic. 
The   initials   and  finals  each   gi' 


A  girl's  name- 


Anagrams. 

to  a  crane.     3.  Tents  in  coins. 
4.  One  ant's  soup.     5.  Char 
.  Ten  nice  lads. 
..  I  need  charms.    9.   Coal  trades.     10.  Hod 
climate.  Rbsolutb. 


3.  Lose  01 

my  sole.     6.  No  tart  ibex. 


Cryptograph. 
loi.  Ho,  lacl  ton  hist  a  eval  fo  n 
A  dowrl  fo  moglo  dan  bowoit; 


Charade. 
107.   My  first  will  be  found  on  my  second, 
fill  be  found  i;    ■"'  '    " 

Columbia. 


NANNY   NORTON. 


LETTERS    EVERYWHERE. 

28  niiutntiODa. 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "Editor 
OP  Olivbr  Optic's  Magazine,  care  op 
Lbb  &  Shepaicd,  149  Washington  Street, 
Boeton,  Mass." 

Mo-NEY  LETTERS  should  be  addressed  to  Lbb 
U  Shefard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Our  usual  big  pile  of  letters  lies  before  us. 
They  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  head  work,  and  we 
tremble  when  we  think  of  our  bo/s  and  girls, 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  some  In  Eu- 
rope, who  have  an  interest  in  this  pile.  We 
should  be  glad  to  use  the  whole,  but  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  print  even  half  of  those 
which  are  worthy  of  appearing  on  our  pages. 
We  are  going  to  change  (he  plan  a  little.  We 
shall  accept  in  this  number  about  the  usual 
quantity  of  puzzles,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rebuses,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
number,  What  does  not  appear,  will  not  be 
used  at  all.  In  other  words,  we  will  accept  as 
much  as  we  think  proper,  and  then  insert  in 
the  Dext  number  all  that  the  head  work  de- 
partment will  contain,  be  it  more  or  less. 
What  does  not  appear  then  will  never  appear. 

Can  Ski  tell  us  whether  anyone  for  "tur- 
bulent "  would  ever  guess  "  Jacobinic  "!  —  We 
like  the  style  of  the  Two  Scribblers  better  than 
the  substance.  Bad  grammar  Is  not  allowa- 
ble in  the  rebus,  which  would  otherwise  be  very 
good  —J  make  R.  —  Here  is  Humpty  Djimpty 
again,  with  the  work  of  his  club  jumbled  to- 
gether on  four  pages  of  foolscap.  We  have 
not  time  or  inclination  to  study  up  his  expla- 
nations, such  as  "f,  i.  No.  48  is  A."  Please 
lei  each  of  the  club  give  his  matter  on  a  sepa- 
rate page  of  note  paper,  and  not  more  than 
half  a  cord  of  it.  Concentrate  your  brains, 
clubbists. 

Knick  R.  Bocker  is  too  sharp  on  spelling; 
we  gave  the  name  of  our  correspondent  as  he 
wrote  it.     How  is  this?  — from  the  letter  be- 


fore us:   "And  that 

easy   to   spell. 


Of  ■ 


'  of  a 


rord  t 


says,  "When  a  player  is  runoing  between  the 
bases,  or  is  on  a  base,  ready  to  vacate  it,  the 
ball  is  pitched  for  the  next  striker.  If  the 
'catcher'  misses  the  ball,  and  it  passes  be- 
hind him,  it  is  called  a  '  passed  ball.' "  —  Ho- 
ratio's poem  is  very  well  done,  though  rather 
crude  in  places.  With  some  "  tinkering"  it 
might  be  made  available,  and  we  shall  not 
put  it  in  the  waste-basket,  —  Tip  and  Ted 
have  done  well;  but  the  enigmas  contain  sin- 
gle letters,  and  the  rebus  is  rather  too  full  of 
tea-chests. 

"  Dialogues  from  Dickens  "  has  already 
been  published,  and  we  fear  that  A.  P.  T.'e 
arrangement  has  been  used.  —  "  The  History 
of  the  Naval  Academy,"  D.  Van  Nostrand, 
New  York,  price  one  dollar,  is  the  only  work 
we  know  of  relating  to  the  Academy,  of  which 
Perry  Sullivan  Inquires.  He  had  better  apply 
to  the  M.  C.  of  his  district.  —  We  cannot  yet 
inform  C.  H.  P.  what  the  Magazine  will  be 
next  year.  —  Hocus  Pocus  solves  most  of  the 
puzzles  in  the  March  number.  We  take  the 
first  rebus.  —  F.  W.  B.  asks  us  for  minerals 
collected  abroad;  we  did  not  do  it,  except  a 
few  for  our  High  School.  The  rebus  is  as  old 
as  the  hills.  —  Ed.  Ward  must  use  more  care 
in  the  preparation  of  his  matter. 

We  cannot  do  anything  for  Jack  Jingle.  — 
We  can  appreciate  K.  Itt/s  story,  and  the 
labor  she  has  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have 
read  it;  but  we  can  only  accept  it  for  the 
W.  B.  —  Hail,  Columbia  1  We  pocket  the 
charades.  —  Will  West  indulges  in  bad  gram- 
mar in  his  rebus,  and  the  statement  is  not 
true.  —  Glad  to  hear  from  Ralph  Rambler 
again,  who  thinks  that  "  The  Doctor's  Daugh- 
ter" and  "The  Spark  of  Genius  "  are  splendid 
stories.  His  Literary  Society  voted  unani- 
mously to  subscribe  for  this  Magazine,  which 
proves  that  Ralph  and  his  associates  are  sen- 
sible to  the  last. 

Ned's  rebuses  have  been  used.  —  Humpty 
Dumpty,   alias    Hiawatha,   has   a   new'  idea, 
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viz.,  *'  making  a  collection  of  the  best  writers 
in  the  universe."  We  don't  believe  they  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  collected.  O I  he  means 
photographs,  we  find  farther  along.  We  will 
see.  We  don't  know  Moss  Rose  personalljr.  — 
We  take  Dexter's  transpositions ;  please  write 
plain,  and  don't  huddle  the  words. — Juvenis 
Aspiro's  rebuses  are  only  fair.  Any  one  can 
publish  a  book ;  but  if  the  object  is  to  sell  it, 
only  regular  publishers  can  do  so  successfully. 

—  G.  Ander  is  in  St  Louis ;  of  course  we  re- 
member the  **  meek  mdividual,"  but  not  the 
rebuses,  for  we  were  in  Europe  six  months 
ago.     He  can  **  spurt "  again. 

Horatio's  "  Crimea  "  is  rather  too  blind.  — 
Shade's  rebus  shall  be  saved  from  the  shade 
of  the  W.  B.  —  W.  W.  C.'s  rebus  shall  go  to 
the  artist.  —  We  accept  Lorain  Lincoln's 
double  acrostic.  —  The  original  Clipper  pro- 
tests because  some  one  has  stolen  his  name ; 
it  belongs  to  him.  The  definitions  are  not 
accurate  enough  in  the  decapitations.  —  St. 
Nic  mav  try  again.  —  We  don't  see  the  "  day  " 
in  F.  M.  B.'s  enigma.  —  Where  is  the  g  in 
H.'s  Nottingham?  The  other  reads,  I  A  in  D. 
**  If  neglected,  not  lamented."  Glad  of  it.  — 
We  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
which  is  the  subject  of  A.  S.  Cholar's  poem ; 
and  the  rebuses  are  only  fair. 

We  have  no  idea  what  those  things  are  in 
the  G.  of  J.  Marker's  first  rebus;  and  the 
second  is  too  local.  —  F.  B.  M.'s  Grand  Car- 
nival is  rather  too  late  in  the  day.  —  N.  Nick- 
elby  repeats  too  much  in  the  enigma,  and  we 
do  not  need  any  more  cross-words  this  month. 

—  We  must  let  E.  Fox's  buried  cities  remain 
where  they  are.  —  Num  B.  Skull  enigma  will 
do.  Double  entry  will  come  easily  enough 
from  any  work  on  the  subject.  —  P.  R.  Ice's 
rebuses  are  only  fair,  and  we  could  not  use 
the  enigma  within  a  reasonable  time  if  we 
took  it.  —  Faro  must  try  again.  —  R.  B.  Gil- 
bert has  drawn  a  map  of  the  scene  of  the  Lake 
Shore  series,  which  is  generally  correct,  but  is 
upside  down.  We  made  a  map  of  the  country 
before  we  wrote,  and  our  correspondent's  looks 
very  much  like  it  It  is  hardly  advisable  to 
publish  either  now. 

A.  G.  S.  compliments  the  Magazine  very 
generously;  we  will  consider  his  suggestion. 

—  Steel  Pen  and  father  believe  in  Mr.  Kellogg 
and  our  Mag;  so  do  we.  —  Locust's  poetry  is 
rather  shaky;  sense  sacrificed  to  sound.  — 
A.  L.  Amb's  enigma  is  too  long  drawn.  —  Ho- 
cus Pocus  has  become  Resolute,  but  we  think 
he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  his  former  name. 
We  select  his  anagrams.  —  Enits  sends  the 
third  enigma  on  Lee  &  Shepard  this  month. 


Shepard  is  an  enigma  himself,  but  he  never 
spells  himself  Sheepherd.  —  Paul  Pert  thought 
he  '*  would  write  the  Magitine  a  short  peace, 
and  iff  good  enough  pleas  print."  As  we  have 
no  confidence  in  his  spelling,  we  can  publish 
no  more  of  his  "  peace." 

Rob  Roy,  Phila.,  asks  what  woman's  name 
Cain  made  use  of  when  he  struck  Abel  ?  He 
thinks  it  was  Mehitabel,  but  we  don't  believe 
it ;  he  ought  to  have  known  English  grammar 
better  than  to  say  so.  Transpositions  will  do. 
We  intend  to  notice  everything  in  the  Letter 
Bag.  —  We  don't  believe  in  F.  L.  C.'s  rebuses; 
some  are  old,  and  some  are  incorrect,  as 
**  Don  on  dagger."  — »  Leno  must  not  take  Ho- 
ratio's name;  thanks  for  kind  words;  head 
work  old  or  faulty,  as,  Cincinnati  has  been 
used,  and  every  ship  has  not  a  yawl.  H.  Y. 
is  rather  tame.  —  Hedwig  enjoys  Mr.  Bum- 
ham's  poems  very  much,  and  sends  us  one  of 
his  beautifully  drawn  enigmas,  which  we 
gratefully  accept.  —  Hudson  must  excuse  the 
non-appearance  of  his  matter.  —  There  is  de- 
cided merit  in  the  T.  B.  C.  enigma,  but  it  has 
also  decided  faults.  Write  to  some  one  you 
know  in  Philadelphia  for  the  oars. 

Watch  and  Wait's  enigma  comes  too  near 
home.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Magazine, 
but  too  late  for  passed  balls.  —  Mons.  Drol- 
lerie,  voulez  vous  essayer  encore  une  fois? 
Vos  6nigmes  ne  sont  pas  tres-bonnes.  Voyez 
W.  C. — Tatnai's  double  acrostic  shall  cer- 
tainly be  used.  Nobody  can  possibly  be  ahead 
of  the  M.  P.  G.  M.  I  —  One  of  G.  Robin  and 
B.  Bird's  rebuses  will  do.  —  C.  J.  W.'s^enigma 
is  not  within  our  rule.  —  E.  W.  W.'s  punctua- 
tion looks  like  an  old  acquaintance,  and  we 
must  have  a  guaranty  of  its  originality  before 
we  can  print  it.  —  We  do  not  see  anything  in 

B.  I.  Smarck's  rebuses  that  we  want.  —  Every 
letter  received  by  the  editor  up  to  the  middle 
of  April  has  been  noticed. 

Young  Curiosity  will  find  the  titles  of  the 
stories  which  appeared  in  the  first  and  second 
volumps  of  this  Magazine  in  "  The  Starry 
Flag  Series."  The  first  of  the  **  Lake  Shore 
Series"  was  also  published  in  the  second 
volume.  We  are  not  ready  to  announce 
what      stories     will     appear     next     year.  — 

C.  D.  G.'s  rebus  is  only  fair.  —  Fred  G.  T. 
wants  our  picture.  After  se- 
rious consideration,  we  have 
concluded  to  insert  it  here 
and  now  —  the  very  last  that 
ever  was  made.  —  We  accept 
Hedwig's  beautiful  rebus.  — 
A.  R.  G.  is  right;  a  metre  is 
nearer    one    and    one    twelfth 
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than  one  and  one  eighth  yards ;  more  nearly 
it  18  thirty-nine  and  three  eighths  inches.  — 
Hickup  thinks  '*  the  stories  in  this  Magazine 
can't  be  beat.**  Possibly  he  is  right;  but  they 
are  read*  Of  course  our  correspondent  is  ex- 
cusable in  the  pencil  matter;  but  when  one 
is  compelled  by  illness  to  use  the  pencil,  he 
should  say  so  at  the  beginning.  Rebus  ac- 
cepted. We  generally  notice  a  particularly 
neat  letter  when  we  see  it. 

We  take  one  of  C.  F.  C.'s  enigmas,  but  he 
should  be  more  careful.  —  Fredsnell  speaks 
very  handsomely  of  the  Magazine,  and  we 
take  his  double  acrostic.  He  has  found  a  boy 
who  don't  know  much  —  not  a  big  thing,  un- 
fortunately. —  R.  F.  S.*s  cross-word  is  very 
well  done,  but  he  did  not  spell  the  word 
right.  —  Dar*8  puzzles  are  "  no  go."  —  By 
and  By's  rebuses  are  shaky.  He  sends  the 
"  little  darky,"  which  condemns  the  whole.  — 
Boozy's  matter  won't  do.  —  We  stick  on  the 
machine  with  the  keys  (Esty)  in  W.  and  W.'s 
rebus.  We  keep  it.  —  £.  K.  sends  correct  an- 
swers, but  he  must  try  again  on  the  puzzles. 
—  We  must  answer  J.  A.  O.  in  the  words  of 
his  rebus.  ** Young  America  Abroad"  has 
not  been  published  in  the  Magazine;  for 
prices,  see  the  advertising  pages.  —  Pluto's 
rebuses  are  not  up  to  the  mark.  —  We  can- 
not tell  W.  R.  F.  how  the  Young  American 
Steam  Engine  is  made.  —  We  accept  one  of 
Nemo's  geographicals ;  the  other  is  helped  out 
with  letters,  to  which  we  object;  and  ana- 
grams should  have  some  spice  to  them.  — 
Salt-Point's  shanty  has  been  used,  and  the 
turn  in  the  other  is  rather  far-fetched.  —  Sirius 
thinks  that  Phil  was  not  smart  in  the  hands 
of  a  man.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it,  and  we 
commend  him  to  the  schoolmaster  of  Bureau 
County. 

We  must  decline  to  insert  J.  H.  F.'s  caba- 
listic address.  We  do  not  like  to  publish  what 
we  do  not  understand.  —  Will  Bain  will  find 
the  prices  in  the  prospectus.  —  P.  R.  Ice's 
last  rebuses  will  not  do,  and  we  must  adhere 
inflexibly  to  our  rule  in  regard  to  young  ladies. 
—  Tim  Orus's  enigma  contains  too  many  rep- 
etitions. —  The  one  from  Portland,  no  name, 
is  open  to  the  same  objection.  — Ajax  begins 
with  old  matter;  his  Trojan  namesake  was 
strong,  but  lacked  brains.  —  We  take  J.  Osie's 
cross-word.  —  Penwiper  is  welcome,  and  we 
doubt  not  he  will  be  as  useful  as  the  article 
whose  name  he  takes ;  but  before  that  can  be, 
he  must  write  plainer.  One  word  in  his  puz- 
zle may  be  read  Fear,  Flag,  or  Flay ;  and  he 
docs  not  send  the  answer.  —  We  must  com- 
mend Excelsior  to  his  own  motto. 


^e  "except"  George's  cross-word;  that  is, 
we  cannot  use  it,  because  the  answer  is  a 
"  popular  writer."  —  We  cheerfully  welcome 
back  our  affectionate  nephew,  Harry  F.  P., 
but  we  cannot  quite  indorse  his  puzzles. — 
We  will  try  to  use  Pedler's  first  rebus.  —  As 
Moss  Rose  sends  love  for  both  editors,  we  ac- 
cept one  charade,  which  would  pass  without 
any  recommendation ;  a  mistake  in  the  other. 

—  We  select  the  Pa.  rebus  of  the  Two  Scrib- 
blers. —  Fred  W.  K.  is  a  young  German,  who 
devotes  all  his  time  to  music;  we  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  him,  either  by  note  or 
otherwise.  —  Ed.  Ward  doubts  the  statement 
abotit  our  Louisville  subscribers  in  the  April 
number ;  we  know  nothing  about  it ;  sorry  we 
cannot  use  the  puzzles.  "Up  the  Baltic"  in 
press.  —  We  gave  Pontiads  caricature  the  go 
by ;  it  was  too  late ;  we  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  efforts.  —  If  E.  D.  should  live  three  years, 
he  would  not  forgive  us  for  printing  his  dia- 
logue, were  we  insane  enough  to  do  so. — 
W.  A.  S.  needs  a  little  more  experience  in 
writing  before  we  can  accept  his  articles. — 
We  save  Undine's  rebus.  —  Ajax's  second 
batch  of  rebuses  are  behind  the  times. 

We  cannot  tell  how  to  "rig  the  sails  on 
C.  M.  H.'s  boat  without  space  and  pictures. 

—  The  "Rome"  of  Hiawatha,  "formally" 
Humpty  Dumpty,  fj  a  noun,  and  we  insist 
upon  declining  it.  The  writer,  in  the  picture 
he  draws  in  his  letter,  seems  to  be  making  a 
fearful  row  because  examination  is  over.  —  We 
don't  see  the  point  of  Harry  Barler's  authors ; 
he  wants  Tempest's  address,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  Boy's  Gazette.  —  We  accept  Lorain 
Lincoln's  charade.  —  Box  128,  Morristown, 
must  write  the  name  plainer.  —  P.  O.  Ker,  the 
"  Army  and  Navy  Stories  "  were  all  published 
before  the  Magazine  was  started.  —  S.  A.  R. 
Dine  may  inform  the  young  lady  that  the 
"little  fish  biled  in  Mle'"  is  quite  correct. 
We  intend  to  cross  the  continent  some  time. 
— Joe  Shakespeare's  rebus  contains  both  ends 
of  the  grave ;  the  other  end  is  indefinite ;  the 
rest  won't  do.  —  Loquax's  enigma  depends  too 
much  on  the  price  of  gold ;  a  war  might  make 
it  a  fall  instead  of  "  arise."  —  Not  Hobokan, 
Romulus. — We  are  much  obliged  to  Mark  Man- 
ly for  his  base  ball  reports,  but  we  cannot  use 
them  now.  —  We  accept  Nimrod's  cross-word. 

Scot,  in  pencil.  —  L.  Bow's  rebus  is  only 
fair;  write  to  the  amateurs  for  the  informa- 
tion. —  We  will  give  J.  A.  S.'s  rebus  to  the 
artist.  —  Resolute's  Hidden  Towns  are  capital. 

—  Old  Subscriber  had  better  write  to  Benj.  O. 
Woods,  351  Federal  Street,  Boston,  for  the 
price  in  gold  of  the  Novelty  Press ;  we  don't 
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know  what  kind  he  wants.  —  The  cross-word 
of  the  Dauntless  Club  is  slipshod,  and  has  not 
even  the  doubtful  merit  of  rhyming.  There 
should  be  some  music  in  these  things,  and  we 
hope  the  writer  will  continue  to  be  dauntless, 
and  try  again.  —  Ray  Hunter  thinks  ours  is 
a  very  nice  Magazine,  and  is  especially  pleased 
with  the  printing  of  it.  We  wish  we  could 
say  as  much  of  the  May  number.  —  We  know 
nothing  of  the  printing-press  about  which 
Ovid  inquires.  We  save  his  rebus.  —  In  Troy's 
acrostic,  "cunning"  and  "artfully"  are  not 
synonymes.  —  We  preserve  A.  B'hoy's  geo- 
graphical. —  Leonidas  does  not  select  the  best 
definitions  for  his  purpose,  in  his  puzzle.  His 
namesake  did  better  before  Thermopylae. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Ajax  borrows 
or  not,  but  we  should  like  to  inquire  why  he 
sends  us  "  Never  give  up,"  without  intimating 
that  it  is  not  original.  We  feel  compelled  to 
drop  the  whole  thing  into  the  W.  B.  —  A.  Rith- 
metic's  suggestion  about  problems  is  hardly  a 
new  one,  for  we  have  published  them  occa- 
sionally in  the  head  work  columns.  We  do 
not  think  the  series  to  which  our  correspond- 
ent alludes  is  suitable  for  these  pages.  The 
first  volume  is  in  press  now,  and  it  would  be 
an  old  story  next  year.  The  editor  has  writ- 
ten a  great  deal  besides  stories  for  the  Maga- 
zine.   We  keep  the  word-squares. 

Everybody,  including  Fred  Somebody,  Wa- 
tertown,  N.  Y.,  should  write  proper  names  very 
plainly,  or  we  cannot  print  their  addresses. 
A  merciful  editor  is  merciful  to  his  printer, 
and  we  will  not  hold  a  Christian  man  who 
bears  our  own  name  responsible  for  the  vil- 
lanous  chirography  of  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents. What  does  a  C  and  five  pot-hooks, 
all  in  a  row,  looking  exactly  alike,  mean?  — 
Thomas  H.  Kerr  evidently  desires  to  take  a 
lease  of  our  Wish  Correspondents  column; 
but  we  are  glad  that  he  does  not  intend  to  be 
disappointed  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  his 
modest  desires.  Two  lines  are  as  many  as  we 
can  give  to  one  correspondent,  for  this  depart- 
ment is  becoming  a  big  thing.  Bent  &  Co.'s 
**  Sunbeam"  is  a  very  pretty  paper.  A  little 
more  "  blanket "  on  the  press,  and  the  poetry 
should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  column.  — We 
are  very  glad  to  hear  from  Commodore,  but 
we  don't  "hanker  arter"  his  conundrum. — 
Half  a  dozen,  sometimes  a  dozen  and  a  half, 
of  our  correspondents  desire  answers  in  a  par- 
ticular number,  when  their  letters  come  three 
weeks  after  that  number  is  all  stereotyped. 

Wish  Corrrspondents.  —  Fred  G.  Tuttle,  \ 
Box  219,  Rutland,  Vt.,  wants  a  second-hand  ! 
Novelty  Press  and  specimens  of  boys'  papers. 


—  Champion  Stamp  Company,  just  organized, 
416  Burnside  Street,  Chicago,  111.  — A.  F.  Stet- 
son, Box  95,  Auburn,  Me.,  stamps  and  auto- 
graphs. —  Fred  B.  Yale,  Box  37,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  specimens  of  amateur  papers.  — 
Dar,  Box  35,  Media,  Pa.,  with  Herbert  and 
Tommy  Toppleton ;  we  have  not  the  addresses 
he  asks  for.  —  Borsen  &  Brother,  dealers  in 
stamps  and  coins,  198  Genesee  Btreet,  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.  (Ten  cents  will  not  buy  one  of  our 
Magazines  now.)  — John  A.  Oaks,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  specimens  of  amateur  papers.  —  Charles 
K.  Farley,  Almont,  Mich.,  will  subscribe  and 
contribute  to  amateur  papers. — William  H. 
Engel,  Box  244,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  stamps. 

—  Penwiper,  Box  89,  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
specimens  of  amateur  papers.  —  W.  H.  Whit- 
tier,  Amherst,  Mass.,  stamps.  —  S.  H.  Ray, 
2  Westbridge  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  specimens 
of  amateur  papers,  and  a  second-hand  Novelty 
Press.  —  Harry  F.  Pollock,  1239  South  Fifth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  authors,  artists,  and 
specimens  of  amateur  papers.  —  Willie  D.  Tux- 
bury,  Windsor,  Vt.,  amateur  papers.  —  Clark 
Smith,  49  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  ama- 
ture  "  papers,  and  a  second-hand  Novelty  Press. 

—  Undine,  Box  1397,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wants 
amateur  papers.  —  Brockway  &  Martin,  Box 
1550,  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ama- 
teur papers.  —  Green  &  Co.,  stamp  importers, 
530  Court  Street,  Reading,  Pa.  —  Tom  C.  O. 
Cooper,  Soquel,  Cal.,  birds'  eggs,  things  in 
general,  and  specimens  of  amateur  papers.  — 
Joe  Shakespeare,  Box  143,  Brattleboro',  Vt.  — 
Ralph  C.  Perry,  Ashville,  Buncombe  Co., 
N.  C. — Josiah  Barfield  (Nimrod),  Box  117, 
Turner's  Junction,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  boats 
and  boating.  —  Geo.  Metry,  care  V.  &  S., 
Mount  Pleasant,  O.  —  L.  Bow,  Box  438,  Rock- 
land, Me.  —  E.  H.  Marble,  Box  927,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  —  Nettleton,  Box  139,  New  Wil- 
mington, Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  with  printers 
and  editors.  —  Whisperer,  14  Nesbitt  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  specimens  of  amateur  papers. 

—  F.  L.  Walker,  Box  4858,  New  York  City, 
old  coins  to  sell.  —  T.  B.  Ludlow,  Box  72, 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  post- marks.  —  Ray  Hun- 
ter, Box  750,  Concord,  N.  H.,  with  C.  Percy, 
Jr.,  and  others.  —  Thomas  H.  Tray,  171  First 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  stamps,  coins,  auto- 
graphs, and  specimens  of  amateur  papers.  — 
L.  H.  v.,  602  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  —  G.  W.  G.,  407  Broadway  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  specimens  of  amateur  pa- 
pers. —  H.J.  Leslie,  Drawer  67,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  — Thomas  H.  Kerr,  Box  1886,  Sans 
Francisco,  Cal.,  amateur  papers,  and  a  sec- 
ond-hand Novelty  Press. 
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0£j:vB)B   OFTIC,  Editor. 

TWO  NEW  STORIES. 
TTTITH  this  number   cIoicb  the  Rrst   half 

'  ■  year  of  Oliver  Optic'h  Magazine  in 
its  new  and  improved  rortn.  Hundreds  of 
tettera  from  our  young  Triends,  atid  older  ones 
too,  assure  us  that'  they  like  the  Magnzine 
better  than  ever,  though  many  of  them  wish 
it  would  come  oRener.  We  believe  we  have 
given  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  pubHsbers 
promised,  and  both  publishers  and  editors 
will  continue  to  make  such  improvements  as 
time  and  experience  surest. 

In  the  next  number  will  be  commenced 
Oliver  Optic's  new  story,  "  Bivouac  and 
Battle;  or.  The  Struggles  of  a  Sol- 
dier." in  which  Phit  Farringrord  will  relate 
his  adventures  in  a  new  field  of  action. 
Elijah  Kellogg's  new  story,  "The  Spark  of 
Genius;  or.  The  College  Life  of  James  Traf- 
ton,"  concluded  in  this  number,  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  number  by  a  new  story  in 
the  same  vein,  entitled  "The  Sophomores 
OF  Radclifpb;  or,  James  Traftom  and  his 
Bosom  Friends."  "  The  Doctor's  Daugh- 
ter" will  be  continued  till  the  close  of  the 
year;  and  during  the  last  half  year,  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  stories  will  be  published, 
including  two  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  gifted 
New  York  lady,  and  a  series  of  Hunting  and 
Pishing  Adventures,  by  Colonel  Brewerton. 

The  Editorial  Correspondence  will  contain 
letters  from  Rome  and  Florence;  several  from 
Spain,  and  one  from  London,  the  latter  hav- 
ing an  account  of  the  editor's  visit  to  Tours 
and  other  cities  of  France,  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  periods  of  the  war.  The  sevsral  de- 
partments of  the  Magazine  will  be  all  pre- 
pared with  care,  and  with  a  desire  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  numerous  readers.  It  will  he 
seen  that  the  present  number  contains  sixteen 
«tra  pages,  which  will  be  given  in  several  of 
the  remaining  numbers  for  this  year.  The 
publishers  are  still  confident  that  they  are 
furnishing  the  cheapest  and  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  we  again  invite 
our  young  friends  to  renew  their  efforts  to 
increase  our  circulation. 


EDITOBIAL  OOBBESFOHDEiraE. 

XXXV. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS :  The  Sea  of 
Marmora  was  delightfully  smooth,  and  no 
one  had  the  slightest  excuse  for  seasickness. 
We  watched  the  receding  mountains  of  Turkey, 
looking  upon  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  same 
glance,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  until  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  anything  more.  The  passen- 
gera  were  English,  French,  and  Greek,  while 
the  judge  and  ourself  represented  America. 
Several  Greek  ladies  sang  and  played  upon 
the  piano  during  the  evening,  and  the  cabin 
of  the  Scamandre  was  really  quite  cheerful. 
Our  state-room  was  large,  airy,  and  comfort- 
able, and  we  slept  till  six  the  next  morning, 
when  the  stopping  of  the  vessel  awoke  us. 
We  dressed,  and  going  on  deck,  found  that  we 
were  off  a  fortified  town  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  strait.  On  the  other  side  was  also  a  town, 
with  extensive  fortifications  on  both  sides. 
Several  long  and  singular-looking  boats  came 
alongside,  and  three  hundred  Turkish  soldiers, 
who  had  come  down  in  the  steamer,  were 
landed  by  them. 

At  half  past  seven  the  voyage  was  resumed. 
The  weather  was  mild  and  pleasant;  there 
was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  tea  was  as 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond  all  day  long.  In  the 
morning  we  had  a  slight  sensation,  when  ■ 
war  steamer  headed  for  us  and  fired  it  gun. 
Some  thought  she  might  be  a  Prussian  vessel; 
but  the  suggestion  was  absurd.  The  steamer 
was  French,  and  having  sent  her  despatches 
to  the  Scamandre.  we  went  on  our  way.  In 
the  evening  another  man-of-war  stopped  ut 
on  the  way  for  the  same  purpose.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  sailing  throtigh 
the  Archipelago  in  pleasant  weather.  Islands 
are  always  in  sight,  and  often  a  score  of  them 
at  once.  They  are  all  hilly,  the  smaller  ones 
looking  like  mountain-tops  rising  from  the 
sea.  But  they  are  not  picturesque  or  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  being  generally  bare,  with- 
out trees,  or  any  signs  of  habitation.  We 
saw  Mitylene,  Tenedos,  Negroponl,  Scio,  and 
many  other  islands.  Just  at  dark  we  were  off 
Cape  Doro.  We  retired  early,  expecting  to 
look  upon  the  Acropolis  in  the  morning. 
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At  half  past  three  the  stopping  of  the  steam- 
er, and  a  great  noise  on  deck,  awoke  us.  We 
made  our  toilet,  and  hastened  out  of  the  cabin. 
It  was  dark,  but  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns 
we  saw  several  petticoated  Greeks.  With  Mr. 
Manning,  a  London  barrister,  we  went  to  the 
captain,  who  politely  informed  us  that  the 
steamer  would  remain  in  port  but  one  hour. 
We  remonstrated,  and  insisted  upon  going  up 
to  Athens.  He  was  excited  then,  and  declared 
he  would  not  wait  a  moment  for  us.  We  had 
been  told  in  Constantinople  that  the  steamer 
would  be  in  port  five  hours,  and  we  had  bought 
tickets  to  Messina  on  the  strength  of  this 
assurance.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  our 
English  friends,  and  great  was  our  own,  at  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  been  duped.  The 
idea  of  being  at  the  Piraeus,  and  not  seeing 
Athens,  was  ridiculous;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  help  for  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
smother  our  wrath.  We  had  talked  with  peo- 
ple who  had  been  there,  and  all  agreed  that  a 
day  in  Athens  was  enough  for  any  one,  except 
an  enthusiast  in  the  Greek  classics.  The 
guide-books  say  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen 
in  the  city,  and  there  was  no  steamer  by  which 
we  could  leave  in  less  than  a  week.  Between 
the  two  evils  of  not  seeing  Athens,  and  being 
obliged  to  remain  there  a  week,  the  former 
was  the  less;  and  with  *' heroic  self-denial," 
we  permitted  the  Scamandre  to  bear  us  out  of 
the  port  of  the  Piraeus. 

But  we  were  not  altogether  cheated  out  of 
what  we  had  anticipated,  for,  in  spile  of  the 
protestations  of  the  captain,  the  steamer  did 
not  depart  till  after  six  o'clock,  when  it  was 
almost  sunrise,  and  we  had  light  enough  to 
see  all  that  was  in  sight.  From  the  hurricane 
deck,  with  a  glass,  we  saw  the  Acropolis  quite 
distinctly,  and  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
port.  Of  course  we  had  a  great  many  big 
thoughts  about  Themistocles  and  his  fleets, 
which  had  once  floated  on  the  waters  of  the 
land-locked  harbor.  The  steamer  passed  out 
of  the  port  between  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
mole-heads,  which  still  remain,  and  form  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  We  were  favored  with 
another  splendid  day,  and  the  shores  of  Greece 
were  in  sight,  often  very  near,  till  the  dark- 
ness shut  them  out  from  our  view.  The  coun- 
try looks  barren  and  forbidding.  The  surface 
is  mountainous  and  rocky,  with  not  a  tree  to 
relieve  its  rugged  monotony.  Its  valleys  are 
green  and  fertile;  but  from  the  sea,  nothing 
can  be  more  uninviting  than  Greece.  Occa- 
sionally, on  some  arm  of  the  sea,  a  town  was 
seen,  in  which  every  house  seemed  to  have 
been  freshly  whitewashed.      The  wonder  is. 


that  so  poor  a  country  could  have  produced 
so  many  great  men.  We  went  within  a  stone*s 
throw  of  Cape  Malea,  the  south-east  point  of 
the  Morea.  It  is  a  rough  and  rocky  head- 
land. On  the  sharp  declivity  of  the  hill  is  the 
house  of  a  man  who  is  called  the  "  hermit."  It 
looks  like  a  heap  of  stones,  half  the  dwelling 
being  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
story  is,  that  its  occupant  was  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  a  vessel,  and  lived  here  for  forty 
vears.  He  did  not  show  himself  as  the  steam- 
er  passed,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
and  had  failed  to  do  so  when  some  of  our  fel- 
low-passengers came  by,  a  few  weeks  before ; 
and  it  was  surmised  that  he  was  either  sick  or 
dead.  We  went  between. the  Island  of  Cerigo 
and  the  main  land,  and  at  dark  saw  Cape 
Matapan. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
land,  with  a  strong  wind  and  considerable  sea. 
Several  of  the  passengers  were  sick,  including 
our  friend  the  barrister.  On  board  were  sev- 
eral Frenchmen,  who  had  left  their  business 
in  Constantinople  to  fight  for  their  country. 
They  were  sure  they  should  drive  the  Prus- 
sians out  of  France.  One  of  them  had  been 
in  the  United  States,  had  served  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  said  he  was  at  one  time  in 
command  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Battery. 
On  the  following  morning,  at  half  past  three, 
we  were  in  the  harbor  of  Messina.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  went  on  deck,  and  the 
lights  of  the  city,  which  is  partly  built  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  rose  from  the  water  to  a 
great  height,  till  they  mingled  with  the  stars 
in  the  sky,  making  a  very  pleasant  picture. 
We  went  to  the  Hotel  Victoria,  which  is  very 
good,  and  remained  there  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day.  We  rode  out  to  the  village,  on 
the  north-eastern  point  of  Sicily,  gazed  upon 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  saw  Stromboli  in 
the  distance.  We  went  to  the  Cathedral 
in  the  city,  where  an  autograph  letter  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  religiously  preserved.  We 
walked  and  rode  through  the  orange  and  lem- 
on groves,  and  spent  a  delightful  hour  in  the 
elevated  gardens  of  the  Awocato  Santi  De 
Cola* 

We  intended  to  visit  Palermo,  but  there  was 
no  steamer  for  four  days,  and  we  went  to  Na- 
ples. The  voyage  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  the 
steamer  passing  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis, and  afibrding  the  traveller  a  near  view  of 
Strdmboli,  as  well  as  of  several  other  curious- 
ly formed  islands.  We  landed  at  Naples 
at  seven  in  the  morning;  and  though  the 
steamer  moored  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
shore,  we  were  obliged  to  land  in  a  boat.  The 
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custom-house  examination  was  quite  severe, 
and  some  of  the  passengers  were  '*  caught." 
Our  Commissiouuaire  was  a  mulatto,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  had  been  in  Italy  for  many 
years,  and  spoke  Italian  better  than  English. 
We  went  to  the  Hotel  d*Amerique,  which  is 
very  good,  but  too  near  the  outlet  of  one  of 
the  great  sewers  to  be  a  healthy  situation. 
Dominick,  the  head  waiter,  was  a  capital 
fellow. 

We  visited  the  churches,  the  National  Mu- 
seum, the  Cemetery,  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmb, 
with  the  Monastery  of  San  Martino,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings is  obtained.  We  devoted  a  day  to  Pom- 
peii, and  were  surprised  to  find  so  much  of 
the  ancient  city  exhumed.  The  excavation  is 
still  in  progress,  and  in  the  gardens  of  several 
of  the  houses,  recently  unearthed,  the  statuary 
is  set  up  in  its  original  places,  instead  of 
being  carried  to  the  museum  in  Naples.  We 
drove  out  to  the  ruins,  distant  about  fourteen 
miles,  in  a  carriage.  The  road  was  dry  and 
dusty;  but  there  is  much  to  be  seen  on  the 
way,  which  compensates  for  the  discomfort  of 
the  long  ride.  The  next  day  we  ascended 
Vesuvius.  From  the  village  of  Portici  we 
rode  to  the  Hermitage  on  horseback,  over  a 
very  rough  road  most  of  the  way.  A  portion 
of  the  route  lies  through  fields  of  lava,  thrown 
up  in  the  recent  eruptions.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cone  the  horses  were  left,  for  the  rest  of  the 
ascent  must  be  made  on  foot,  or  in  a  chair  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  The  judge 
had  spoken  for  one  of  these  chairs,  but  two 
had  been  sent  up.  We  were  invited  to  take 
the  other  —  price  thirty  francs.  We  declined, 
and  resisted  all  overtures  made  by  the  men. 
We  started  to  walk,  and  found  it  was  a  hard 
road  to  travel.  A  rude,  zigzag  path  had  been 
made  in  the  crumbling  lava  and  ashes,  which 
look  just  like  a  pile  of  blacksmith's  cinders. 
The  "  walkist"  sinks  below  his  ankles  at  every 
step,  and  the  stuff  yields  so  that  one  can  have 
no  strong  foothold.  A  stout  fellow  passed  a 
strap  with  a  loop  in  the  end  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  we  grasped  it  with  both  hands.  We 
tugged,  scrambled,  and  scrabbled  up  about  a 
hundred  feet,  when  our  wind  was  all  gone. 
We  '*  caved  in,"  and  took  the  chair,  which  was 
a  bad  blunder,  for  we  were  in  a  violent  per- 
spiration after  our  efforts.  The  seat  is  a  com- 
mon wooden  arm-chair,  with  two  poles  lashed 
to  it,  the  ends  of  which  are  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men.  The  slope  is  about 
forty-five  degrees,  and  you  are  required  to 
lean  against  the  back  of  your  chair.  Looking 
down,  you  feel  very  "  pokerish,"  and  have  a 
suspicion  at  first  that  you  are  to  be  pitched 


over  backwards  down  some  hundreds  of  feet ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  best  to  '*  look  up." 

The  men  stop  to  rest  several  times,  for  the 
labor  is  very  severe,  even  for  those  who  are 
used  to  it.  We  were  thoroughly  chilled  by 
the  cold  air  of  the  mountain-top,  and  were 
compelled  to  make  the  last  stage  on  foot,  in 
order  to  get  warm.  At  the  top,  near  the  great 
crater,  we  halted  behind  a  wall  of  lava  blocks, 
built  by  the  guides  to  keep  off  the  wind.  Here 
we  lunched,  seated  on  a  rock,  from  under 
which  smoke  from  the  volcano  issued.  When 
well  rested,  we  walked  to  the  verge  of  the 
principal  crater.  The  strong  wind  drove 
dense  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  into  our 
faces,  and  we  were  nearly  choked  by  its 
fumes,  though  we  covered  our  mouths  and 
noses  with  handkerchiefs.  We  could  endure 
it  only  a  moment,  and  then  fled  in  hot  haste. 
We  passed  around  the  cone,  gazed  into  sev- 
eral cavSernous  holes,  from  which  steam  and 
gas  issued  in  strong  currents.  We  tossed  our 
handkerchief  into  one,  but  the  blast  of  hot  air 
threw  it  up  again  instantly.  An  Italian  loafer, 
with  eggs,  grapes,  bread,  and  wine,  sacrile- 
giously called  Lachryma  Christie  had  followed 
us  to  sell  his  wares.  He  roasted  the  eggs,  and 
they  were  well  done ;  but  as  the  villain  had 
no  salt,  we  could  only  taste  of  one. 

The  path  the  first  half  of  the  way  is  too 
steep  to  descend  in  the  chairs.  A  man  on 
each  side  took  us  by  the  arms,  just  as  a  couple 
of  policemen  gobble  up  a  drunkard,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  a  point  where  the  hand-car  was 
available.  We  made  good  time  in  descend- 
ing. As  we  mounted  the  small  horse,  the 
chair^bearers  put  in  their  claims  for  money, 
and  we  were  foolish  enough  to  give  them  a 
franc  apiece,  though  all  charges  are  paid  at 
the  office  in  Portici.  We  rode  down  the  rough 
path,  where  the  horse  often  had  to  step  down 
one  or  two  feet  at  once.  We  had  been  on 
a  horse  but  once  before  for  twenty-six  years, 
and  we  don't  intend  to  do  it  again  for  twenty- 
six  years  to  come,  if  we  can  avoid  it.  We 
were  terribly  lame  and  shaken  up,  and  never 
so  tired  before  in  all  our  life.  We  paid  the 
fees,  and  the  day's  work  for  two  cost  us  over  a 
hundred  francs.  The  horses  were  five  francs 
each;  the  guide,  including  his  horse,  eleven 
francs ;  holding  horses,  two  francs ;  stick,  half 
a  franc. 

We  took  a  very  bad  cold  in  the  scrape,  which 
lasted  us  a  fortnight;  but  after  a  day's  rest,  we 
started  for  Rome,  deeming  it  prudent  to  get 
away  from  the  sewers  of  Naples.  We  staid 
there  long  enough  to  see  all  its  sights  in  detail, 
but  we  have  not  space  even  to  mention  them 
in  a  letter.  Oliver  Optic. 
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THE  WELCOME   SHOWER. 


Woitlfl  bf  Abtbvb  Auss. 
TBHOB. 


A  FOUBrPABT  SONG. 


MoiBC  bf  D.  F.  H0DOI8. 
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1.  Joy,  joy,       joy,  jqy,  J<>y  for  the  weloome  sliower.  The  paroh-ed  euih  Beoehres  new  birth, 

ALTO. 

^ — ■ — ^- 


^^g^^J  j3r^J.  ^  1J1 J  ^'U'  -^^^^^ 


BOPKANO. 


tuair  f'rTnn;^J.^i  Ji.rnTJji^^ 


2.  Joy,  joy,       joy,     joy,  Joy    for    the  weloome  ■hower.Now  beest  and  bird  The  dropshave  heard 

BA88. 


U^nj  j.JiJ  P^m 


^m 


And     ev'  -   ry     leaf  and  droop  -  ing  flower,  Ufti    high  its  head,    F^om    low  -  ly     bed. 


^uriHrnU'  J'j.i  j'lj.  I  ^ 


jrtrrr-r;  j.Jti^  J.KJ'lf  r  ri^mr^p 


On     ey*    -    ly  bnah  and  leaf  -    y  bower.        And  join  the  strain.  With  sweet      re  - 
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Mn-j^trt^ 
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And     joy  -  ona  hail  the   weloome   shower. 
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is: 


h     h     h     h     I      I 


d    ^    d 
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j/j"  I  J'  J'  i]  r  r-M-gj 


And     joy  -  ons  hail  the  welcome  shower. 

9^ 


Joy,  joy.  joy,  joy, 
Joy  for  the  welcome  shower. 

Man  hears  the  sonnd 

With  joy  profound ; 
Withgratitade receives  the  dower. 

That  brings  new  Ufe, 

And  beau^  life ; 
And  joyons  hails  the  welcome  shower. 

4. 

Joy,  joy,  joy,  joy, 
Joy  for  the  welcome  shower. 
A  ohonu  clear 
Now  raise  we  here. 
With  beast  and  bird,  bosh,  leaf,  and,  flower, 
To  God  above. 
Who  roles  in  love. 
And  joyous  hail  the  welcome  shower. 
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BIV01TA0  AND  BATTLE; 
rmx  BTBiraaziES  of  a  soujos. 


HELP!    Help!" 
I  uttered  these  impressive  wordi  my- 
If,  for  I  felt  thai  my  lamp  of  life  was  on  the 
of  being  extinguished.     I  had  struggled 
liil  thj  strength  was  exhausted,  and  I  had  lost 


all  hope  of  being  able  to  extricate  myself  from 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  I  wns  placed. 

Unfortunately,  railroad  accidents  are  too 
common  in  the  United  States  to  need  a  detailed 
description.  I  was  on  my  way  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  York,  intending  to  embark  in  a  steam- 
er for  Europe.  1  was  tired  of  the  monotony 
of  the  railroad  (rain,  and  Only  anxious  to  reach 
my  destination.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the 
long  journey,  —  longer  then  than  now,  —  and 
late  in  the  evening  I  expected  to  be  in  the 
great  city  ;  but  our  best  laid  calculations  often 
end  in  defeat  and  disaster.  I  had  bought  a 
book  of  the  boy  who  frequently  passed  through 
the  train  with  a  bundle   of  literary  merchan- 
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dise.  The  work  was  David  Copperfield,  and 
I  was  following  with  intense  interest  the  for- 
tunes of  the  hero,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a 
crashing  sound  under  us,  as  the  cars  were 
crossing  a  bridge.  The  structure  had  given 
way,  and  the  carriage  dropped  down  into  the 
stream. 

In  another  instant  the  passengers  were 
struggling  in  the  water,  which,  in  the  part 
where  I  was,  rose  nearly  to  the  ceiling  thereof. 
I  had  so  often  confronted  danger  and  disaster, 
that  I  did  not  regard  the  situation  as  at  all 
desperate.  I  stood  on  the  seat,  and  thus  ele- 
vated my  head  above  the  water.  I  had  been 
sitting  by  a  window.  It  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est days  in  May,  and  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably warm.  During  the  hour  preceding  the 
disaster,  I  had  raised  the  sash  a  dozen  times ; 
but  the  fastenings  were  out  of  order,  and  it 
would  persist  in  coming  down  with  a  smash 
as  often  as  I  adjusted  it.  I  had  tried  to  wedge 
it  up  with  a  roll  of  paper ;  but  this  experiment 
had  failed,  and  I  was  so  much  interested  in 
Copperfield,  that  I  abandoned  further  attempts 
to  supply  myself  with  fresh  air  for  the  moment. 

Stooping  down  from  esiy  standing  position 
on  the  chair,  I  raised  the  window;  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  aperture  was  at  least  a  foot 
under  water.  I  heard  people  at  work  on  the 
roof  with  axes,  cutting  a  hole  through  which 
the  passengers  might  make  their  escape ;  but 
I  was  afraid  the  service  would  be  rendered 
too  late  for  some  of  them.  My  end  of  the  car 
was  sunk  deeper  than  the  other  in  the  water; 
but  the  passengers  were  crowded  together  in 
that  part,  and  the  door  there  seemed  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  debris  of  the  shattered  car- 
riages in  the  rear.  My  impulse,  therefore,  was 
to  effect  my  exit  from  the  dangerous  .situation 
by  the  window  nearest  to  me. 

Having  lifled  the  sash,  the  way  seemed  to 
be  clear  and  practicable,  as  I  was  a  strong  and 
skilful  swimmer,  and  was  almost  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  on  the  land.  But  that 
window,  which  had  vexed  me  so  much  while 
I  was  reading,  was  destined  to  give  me  more 
serious  trouble  than  before.  Holding  the  sash 
with  my  hand,  I  dropped  my  head  quickly  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  water,  thrust  it  through 
the  open  window,  and  crowded  my  body  after 
it.  Of  course,  in  doing  this  I  was  obliged  to 
release  my  hold  of  the  sash.  Springing  for 
the  surface  of  the  water  outside  of  the  car,  I 
believed  my  individual  trials  nearly  at  an  end. 
Unluckily  the  sash  was  loose  enough  to  fall  by 
its  own  weight  even  in  the  water,  and  in  spite 
of  the  swelling  of  the  wood-work,  which  it 
must  have  caused.    It  dropped  upon  my  legs. 


and  shut  down  tightly  upon  my  ankles  in  such 
a  way  that  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  re- 
lease them  from  its  grip. 

In  vain  I  twisted  my  body,  squirmed,  and 
struggled.  The  sash  seemed  to  be  wedged 
immovably  upon  my  legs.  The  end  of  the  car 
also  appeared  to  be  sinking  deeper  in  the 
water,  and  with  my  utmost  efforts  I  could 
only  occasionally  get  my  head  to  the  surface 
of  the  river  for  a  breath  of  air.  I  felt  that 
my  last  moment  on  earth  had  come,  and  hav- 
ing shouted  for  help,  I  commended  my  soul 
to  God,  and  prayed  for  my  father  and  mother^ 
that  they  might  be  reunited,  in  a  single  phrase. 
The  men  who  were  cutting  the  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  car  did  not  seem  to  see  me ;  but  after  I 
had  cried  for  assistance,  I  was  conscious  that 
some  one  came  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  near 
me.     I  struggled  again. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  was  the  question  that 
hardly  penetrated  my  semi-conscious  brain. 

I  could  make  no  reply;  I  could  only  gasp, 
as  I  succeeded  for  an  instant  in  getting  my 
mouth  to  the  surface  again. 

"Help!    Help!" 

My  friend  on  the  top  dropped  into  the  water. 
I  felt  his  hand  upon  my  legs,  but  it  was  still 
some  time  before  he  succeeded  in  releasing 
me,  for  he  was  obliged  to  operate  under  the 
surface  of  the  stream.  He  worked  my  deliv- 
erance at  last,  and  I  rose  into  the  free  air  of 
heaven.  My  strength  was  all  gone ;  I  had  hot 
even  enough  left  to  climb  to  the  roof  of  the  car- 
riage; and  I  should  certainly  have  sunk  and 
perished  if  my  deliverer  had  not  grasped  me 
with  his  strong  arm,  and  dragged  me  upon  the 
top  of  tlie  car.  The  end  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  my  struggles  was  now  partially  sub- 
merged ;  but  I  sat  down  near  the  verge  of  the 
water,  to  recover  my  exhausted  energies. 

By  this  time  the  axe-men  had  made  a  hole 
large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  un- 
fortunate passengers  beneath  me.  My  strength 
came  back  to  me  in  a  few  moments,  and  I 
walked  to  the  shore.  I  had  the  consolation 
of  seeing  and  knowing,  that  if  I  had  remained 
in  the  car,  as  my  companions  had  done,  I 
should  have  been  saved  without  a  struggle  for 
myself.  Happily,  in  this  instance  not  a  single 
passenger  was  killed,  though  several  were 
more  or  less  injured.  A  poor  brakeman  was 
instantly  deprived  of  life  by  being  crushed 
in  the  falling  train.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
my  powers  of  mind  and  body,  I  began  to  look 
about  me  with  interest  for  the  brave  and  un- 
selfish fellow  who  had  saved  my  life.  He  had 
accomplished  it  at  no  little  peril  and  effort, 
and  ray  gratitude  for  my  preservation  was 
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unbounded.  I  thanked  God  with  all  my  heart 
for  hiR  goodness  to  me,  for  I  felt  that  I  owed 
my  safety  first  to  him,  and  next  to  my  gallant 
friend.  I  discovered  him  still  busy  in  his  wet 
garments,  rendering  assistance  to  the  injured 
and  terrified  passengers.  As  I  was  now  com- 
pletely restored,  I  felt  able  to  do  something 
myself.  I  worked  for  half  an  hour,  till  we  had 
done  everything  Mrithin  our  means  for  the 
comfort  of  the  injured. 

The  forward  part  of  the  train,  including  the 
baggage  and  two  passenger  cars,  had  crossed 
the  bridge  in  safety,  while  two  more  had  fallen 
through  the  broken  timbers.  One  ftf  these  was 
almost  a  total  wreck,  and  was  now  half  under 
water,  while  the  other  rested  half  on  the 
bridge  and  half  in  the  stream. 

I  went  to  the  baggage-car,  and  found  my 
trunk,  from  which  I  took  a  change  of  clothing, 
and  put  it  on  in  the  smoking-car  saloon.  The  . 
conductor  had  sent  the  engine  and  tender  for- 
ward to  the  next  considerable  station  for  as- 
sistance, and  in  due  time  it  returned  with  a 
large  gang  of  men  and  several  cars.  Another 
train  was  soon  made  up  after  its  arrival,  and 
in  three  hours  from  the  accident  we  were 
again  on  our  way  to  New  York.  As  soon  as 
the  cars  started,  I  sought  again  for  my  deliv- 
erer, whose  labors  were  now  ended.  I  did  not 
find  him  at  first,  but  I  walked  through  the 
train  till  I  discovered  him,  seated  alone  in 
front  of  one  who  had  been  injured  by  the  ca- 
lamity, whom  he  seemed  to  have  in  charge. 

'*  My  friend,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  discharge,"  I 
began. 

"You?  *Pon  my  word,  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  saw  you  before  in  my  life,"  replied  he, 
opening  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  me  all  over. 

*' Indeed  I  Don't  you  remember  that  you 
rescued  me  at  the  car  window,  when  I  was 
completely  used  up  ?  " 

*'0,  are  you  the  individual?  No,  you  are 
not;  he  was  dressed  in  light  clothes." 

"  But  I  was  wet  and  uncomfortable,  and  I 
changed  my  dress." 

"Thafs  it!  Well,  you  look  like  the  fellow 
I  helped  out.  By  the  way,  that  was  an  odd 
kind  of  a  scrape  you  got  into." 

"It  was,  indeed;  and  without  your  help,  I 
should  not  have  been  among  the  living  at  this 
moment" 

"  So?"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

**I  speak  only  the  literal  truth.  I  assure 
you  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  noble  efforts  in  my  behalf." 

"  O,  never  mind  that.  A  fellow  can't  help 
doing  what  he  can  for  one  that  needs  his  as- 


sistance in  such  a  scrape  as  that.  This  is  the 
third  time  in  five  years  I  have  been  smashed 
on  a  railroad  train,  and  never  had  a  hair  of 
my  head  damaged.  'Pon  my  word,  Tm  get- 
ting used  to  such  things,  and  if  I  have  many 
more,  I  shall  learn  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
them.    Going  to  New  York  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"So  am  I." 

"  Then  I  hope  I  shall  see  more  of  you,  and 
be  able  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  at 
least,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  do  anything 
more." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Jones ;  don't  say 
another  word  about  it  I  hate  gratitude ;  and 
if  you  had  saved  my  life,  I  don't  believe  I 
should  feel  a  bit  of  gratitude." 

"  However  you  may  feel,  I  am  certainly  very 
grateful  to  you,  and  I  shall  never  forget,  or 
cease  to  appreciate,  your  service  to  me." 

"  Don't  do  it,  Mr.  Jones.  As  a  special  favor 
to  me,  forget  all  about  it,  and  cease  at  once  to 
appreciate,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  cannot  be  so  heartless,  my  friend." 

"  Try,  Mr.  Jones ;  try.  I  hate  to  place  any 
one  under  obligations  to  me." 

"  I  certainly  will  not  burden  you  with  the 
expression  of  my  gratitude,  since  it  is  offen- 
sive to  you ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  it" 

"All  right,  Mr.  Jones;  I  don't  care  what 
you  feel,  if  you  don't  compel  me  to  feel  it, 
too,"  laughed  he.  "  You  seem  to  be  a  good 
fellow,  Mr.  Jones." 

"  My  name  is  Farringford." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Farringford,  for  I  have  a 
habit  of  calling  everybody  Jones  when  I  don't 
know  his  name.  I'm  not  a  Yankee;  but  I 
have  a  habit  of  asking  questions.  I  dare  say 
Farringford  is  not  all  your  name." 

"  Not  quite.  My  first  name  is  Philip ;  but 
my  intimate  friends  usually  call  me  Phil." 

"That's  a  capital  name;  and  as  I  claim  to 
be  your  intimate  friend,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  call  you  Phil,  for  I  can't  afford  to  utter  any- 
body's name  when  it  consists  of  three  Syllables. 
I  can  get  off  two  very  well,  but  I  always  break 
down  on  three.  My  name  is  Lawrence  Grims- 
by, but  everybody  that  knows  me  calls  me 
Larry;  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  adopting 
the  custom  of  my  intimates.  Larry,  at  your 
service.  What's  this?"  asked  he,  as  the  train 
began  to  break  up. 

It  was  an  important  station,  and  our  car 
stopped  directly  before  the  refreshment  saloon. 
Larry  rose  in  his  seat,  and  looked  out  at  the 
window. 

"  That's  a  refreshment  saloon,"  said  he. 
"  Yes ;  there  is  the  sign." 
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"  Phil,  you're  evidently  a  good  fellow,"  he 
added,  looking  at  me,  though  I  could  perceive 
a  peculiar  embarrassment  in  his  manner. 

**  I  try  to  do  my  duty  to  myself  and  fay 
friends,"  I  replied. 

'*  I  thought  so.  I  shall  do  you  the  honor  to 
let  you  pay  for  a  light  lunch  for  me.  I'm  hun- 
gry, and  I'm  dead  broke  —  two  things  as  con- 
sistent with  each  other  as  they  are  annoying 
and  uncomfortable  to  me." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  Larry  —  " 

'*  Hold  on,  Phil  1  Don't  you  go  to  dearing 
me;  I  won't  stand  it;  and  if  you  do  so,  'pon 
my  word  I  won't  let  you  disburse  a  red  cent 
for  me." 

"  Come  along,  Larrj'.  You  shall  have  your 
own  will  in  everything,"  I  answered,  leading 
the  wav  out  of  the  car,  and  into  the  refresh- 
ment  saloon. 

His  humor  was  so  peculiar  that  I  dared  not 
say  an3rthing  more  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 
I  was  absolutely  shocked  when  he  said  he  was 
hungry,  and  had  no  money.  My  heart  swelled 
with  emotion,  and  even  my  eyes  were  disposed 
to  shed  a  few  tears ;  for  it  was  really  horrible 
to  think  of  my  deliverer  being  actually  hun- 
gry. I  would  have  given  him  my  purse  at 
once,  and  I  was  burning  to  pour  out  my  grati- 
tude in  words,  but  I  dared  not  do  either.  It 
was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  I  had 
dined  about  two  o'clock,  so  that  I  was  not 
hungry  myself.  Probably  for  the  want  of 
funds  he  had  not  dined  at  all,  or  he  could  not 
have  been  in  his  present  condition  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  He  ate  oysters,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
cold  ham,  pies  and  cakes,  like  one  who  had 
not  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours. 

''Don't  be  alarmed,  Phil,"  said  he,  as  he 
continued  his  meal  with  unabated  relish. 

'*  I  am  not  alarmed,"  I  replied,  as  I  took  a 
piece  of  cake,  rather  for  the  sociability  of  eat- 
ing with  him  than  because  I  wanted  it.  ''  Help 
yourself,  and  be  entirely  at  home." 

''I  hope  your  funds  are  in  good  condition, 
Phil,"  laughed  he. 

*'  In  very  good  condition,  indeed." 

'*  I'm  an  odd  stick,  Phil,  and  don't  eat  every 
day  in  the  week." 

"You  don't!" 

'*  Of  course  not.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time ;  but  when  I  do  eat,  I  make  a  business 
of  it,  for  I  may  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do 
this  thing  again  for  a  day  or  two." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  it  doesn't  pay  to  keep  eating  all 
the  time.  Your  jolly  old  philosopher.  Dr. 
Franklin,  got  up  a  calculation  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  grub  that  a  useless  fellow  con- 


sumes ;  but  he  didn't  figure  up  the  time  that 
is  wasted  in  dining-rooms  and  refreshment 
saloons." 

"I  don't  think  the  people  of  this  country 
waste  any  time  at  their  meals." 

"  A  very  just  observation,  Phil.  Possibly, 
if  I  always  found  a  dollar  in  my  pocket  when 
I  put  my  hand  into  it,  I  might  alter  my  views," 
added  Larry,  with  a  sickly  smile,  as  the  bell 
rang  for  the  train  to  start.  "  That  means  you 
and  me.  I've  eaten  all  I  want.  Humph !  I 
may  not  do  it  again  for  a  week." 

I  paid  the  bill,  which  amounted  to  one  dol- 
lar and  fotty  cents,  with  a  pleasure  I  cannot 
express,  and  we  took  our  seats  in  the  train 
again. 

CHAPTER  n. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  LEARNS  MORE  ABOUT  LARRY 
GRIMSBY,  AND  THE  TRAIN  ARRIVES  AT  NEW 
YORK. 

I  HAVE  introduced  the  railroad  accident, 
which  is  too  common  an  event  to  be  a  nov- 
elty, in  order  solely  to  present  Larry  Grimsby 
to  my  friends.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  met  him 
under  any  other  circumstances,  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  making  his  acquaintance. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
which  was  about  my  own  age.  Physically  he 
was  well  formed,  and  his  face  was  rather  a 
good-looking  one;  but  here,  to  a  casual  ob- 
server of  mvown  tastes  and  habits,  his  attrac- 
tions  would  have  ceased.  He  was  well  dressed, 
but  his  appearance  was  rather  flashy.  His 
pants  were  of  light  material,  with  an  enormous 
plaid  upon  them.  His  vest  was  marked  with 
an  absurd  perpendicular  stripe,  and  his  coat 
was  of  light  green,  cut  in  the  jauntiest  style 
of  the  time. 

Although,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
was  not  a  person  whose  acquaintance  I  should 
have  sought,  I  realized  that  he  was  a  noble 
fellow  at  heart.  If  there  had  been  no  railroad 
accident,  I  might  have  despised  him  as  long 
as  I  remembered  him,  for  the  **  cut  of  his  jib  " 
prejudiced  me  against  him.  For  a  young 
man,  he  was  a  very  eccentric  one.  While  he 
objected  to  any  expression  of  gratitude  on  my 
part,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  to  pay  for 
his  lunch.  Independent  of  the  priceless  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered  me,  I  confess  that  I  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  him.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  not  even  money  enough  to  pay  for  his 
dinner,  and,  after  his  fashion,  had  declared 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  have  another  meal 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  looked  at  him,  and  tried 
to  make  up  my  mind  what  he  was;  but  he 
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was  a  problem  to  me,  and  I  could  not  fath- 
om him. 

"  I  feel  better,  Phil,"  said  he,  as  we  resumed 
our  seats  in  the  car. 

*'  I  should  think  you  would,  if  you  had  not 
been  to  dinner,"  I  replied,  hoping  to  draw  him 
out. 

"  I  certainly  had  not  been  to  dinner,  and 
hardly  to  breakfast.  I  haven't  even  one  cent 
of  money,  or  anything  that  I  can  turn  into 
money.  I  sold  my  watch  in  Buffalo  to  obtain 
the  means  to  pay  my  fare  to  New  York." 

**  But  you  have  friends  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  I  have;  and  you  are  one  of 
them." 

"  I  mean  relatives." 

*<  Humph  I  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  he  re- 
plied, lightly. 

**  Where  do  you  belong?  " 

"  I  belong  here." 

**  You  have  a  home  somewhere,  I  mean." 

'*A  home!"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  laugh. 
"What's  that?" 

"  Of  course  you  know  what  a  home  is." 

•«  Can't  say  I  do,  Phil." 

"Did  you  never  have  a  home?" 

"  Never  a  home ;  of  late  years,  at  least." 

"  Have  you  no  father  and  mother?"  I  asked, 
my  interest  in  the  young  man  increasing  every 
moment. 

"  Never  saw  or  heard  of  any  such  individ- 
uals." 

"  My  dear  fellow  —  " 

"  Hold  on,  Phil ;  I  don't  want  any  one  sym- 
pathizing with  me.  I  don't  need  it.  I  never 
had  any  father  or  mother,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nor  a  relative,  nor  any  other  person  who  cared 
a  fig  for  me,  and  I  don't  know  but  I  have  been 
the  gainer  by  it." 

"  I  think  not,"  I  replied,  shaking  ray  head. 

• "  Perhaps  you  know  better  than  I." 

"  It  is  reasonable  that  a  young  man  should 
be  the  better  for  a  mother's  influence  and  a 
father's  care.  One's  parents  usually  teach 
him  the  ways  of  morality  and  truth,  give 
him  his  religious  impressions  —  " 

"  I  don't  believe  in  any  of  those  things,  and 
don't  trouble  my  head  at  all  about  them." 

"  You  shock  me." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  laughed  he. 

"You  do,  indeed.  Don't  you  believe  in 
religion?" 

"  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  it  don't 
trouble  me;  and  I  don't  trouble  religion.  I 
do  about  what  is  right  when  it  is  convenient." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  think  more  of  reli- 
gion, and  that  you  would  desire  to  do  what  is 
right,  even  when  it  is  not  wholly  convenient. 


if  you  had  had  a  good  mother  to  teach  you  the 
way  of  life  and  truth." 

"Don't  preach,  Phil;  it's  worse  than  grati- 
tude and  sj'mpathy.  I'm  not  a  perfect  young 
man,  I  know."    * 

"  Where  were  you  born,  Larry? " 

"  I  don't  know;  I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

"  But  you  had  a  beginning  somewhere." 

"  I  was  a  graduate  from  an  orphan  asylum 
when  I  was  eight  years  old.  An  old  lady  saw 
me  there,  and  thought  I  was  a  pretty  boy ;  so 
she  took  me  home  with  her.  She  gave  me  a 
very  good  education,  and  I  staid  with  her  till 
I  was  fourteen  years  old.  She  always  used 
me  well,  and  taught  me  piety,  catechism,  and 
religion,  which  I  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  supposed  the  old  lady,  who  had  plenty  of 
money,  would  leave  me  her  fortune ;  but  she 
didn't  do  it;  and  since  that  I  have  been  a  scep- 
tic on  the  subject  of  gratitude.  I  had  allowed 
her  to  spend  her  money  on  me,  in  feeding, 
clothing,  and  educating  me,  and  then  she  was 
so  cruel  as  to  die  without  making  a  will  in  my 
favor,  or  of  anybody  else,  for  that  matter.  Ajb 
soon  as  the  breath  had  left  her  body,  about  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  nephews  and  nieces  stepped 
in,  and  in  due  time  her  money  was  equally 
divided  among  them.  Not  a  penny  gladdened 
the  interior  of  my  purse." 

"  Perhaps  she  intended  to  do  something  for 
you." 

"I  think  she  did;  and  the  ingratitude  was 
in  the  neglect  to  do  it.  She  died  suddenly, 
and  never  knew  a  thing  after  she  was  taken 
sick,  so  that  my  wheels  were  blocked.  Not 
one  of  the  nieces  and  nephewa  even  looked  at 
me ;  and  when  the  old  lady's  house  was  sold,  I 
was  turned  out  into  the  street.  Since  then  I 
have  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  foot- 
stool." 

"But  what  did  you  do  with  yourself?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  found  a  place  to  work  in  a  store ;  but  I 
didn't  like  it,  and  then  I  learned  the  printing 
business.  I  work  as  a  jour  printer  now,  when 
I  work  at  all.  I  have  been  cruising  about  the 
west  for  the  last  year.  I  work  a  while  in  one 
place,  and  then  move  on  to  another.  I  subbed 
a  while  in  Buffalo,  and  then  got  out  of  a  job, 
and  had  to  sell  my  watch,  as  I  said,  to  enable 
me  to  get  to  New  York." 

"Don't  you  know  anything  about  your 
parents?" 

.  "  Not  a  thing;  and  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
how  I  happened  to  be  in  the  orphan  asylum. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Phil,  I  don't  care  a  fig,  either. 
If  my  parents  didn't  want  me,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
want  them.    If  I  could  know  who  they  were 
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for  the  asking,  I  wouldn't  open  my  mouth. 
That's  so,  Phil." 

"  You  are  a  strange  being,  Larry." 

'*I  know  it;  and  I  would  just  as  lief  live 
as  die." 

"  So  would  I." 

'*  Well,  put  it  the  other  way ;  I  had  just  as 
lief  die  as  live.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  a 
straw  for  anything  in  this  world  —  or  any  oth- 
er, for  that  matter,"  laughed  he.  "  Who  are 
you,  Phil?" 

I  answered  this  blunt  inquiry,  though  it  re- 
quired a  couple  of  hours  to  satisfy  his  curiosi- 
ty, for  he  questioned  me  very  closely.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  cabin  on 
the  Upper  Missouri,  where  I  had  only  a  rough 
backwoodsman  for  a  companion  for  several 
years;  that  I  had  found  my  father  in  St.  Louis, 
who  had  separated  from  my  mother,'  and  that  I 
intended  to  visit  Europe  in  order  to  find  her  if 
possible.  He  drew  out  of  me  all  the  particu- 
lars of  my  eventful  history. 

**  Then  you  are  as  rich  as  mud,  Phil." 

"Not  very  rich." 

"I  figure  up  that  you  have  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  in  your  own  right." 

"That  isn't  much." 

"  I'm  nineteen,  but  I  never  had  fifty  dollars 
in  my  life  at  one  time." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  careful  of  your 
money." 

"  I'm  careful  to  spend  it  as  soon  as  I  get  it. 
Thafs  what  money  is  for." 

"  But  you  can't  have  it  and  spend  it  too." 

"  I'm  not  a  miser." 

"  Nor  I,  any  more  than  you.  I  spend  money 
for  what  I  need,  and  save  the  rest.  In  that 
way  I  gathered  my  little  pile." 

I  took  out  my  purse,  which  contained  twen- 
ty-two half  eagles ;  for  at  the  time  of  which  I 
vrrite  there  was  no  national  currency,  that 
was  good  in  all  the  states,  and  I  had  changed 
my  money  into  gold  before  I  left  the  west,  for 
the  bank  bills  of  one  section  of  the  country  were 
subject  to  a  discount  in  other  sections.  I 
turned  the  coins  out  into  my  hand,  and  Larry 
watched  me  with  interest.  Taking  twenty  of 
the  half  eagles,  or  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
handed  them  to  him. 

"  Put  them  in  your  pocket,"  I  added. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  he,  taking 
the  money  into  his  hand. 

"  Put  them  in  your  pocket,"  I  repeated. 
"  Possibly,  when  you  get  to  New  York,  you 
will  find  time  to  eat  a  dinner  or  two;  and  you 
will  need  some  of  this  coin  to  pay  the  bilL" 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  make 
me  a  present  of  these  shiners?" 


"Precisely  so;  that's  just  what  I  mean,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  state  it  in  that  offensive 
manner." 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  he, 
but  without  much  emotion.  "  I  never  was  so 
rich  before  in  my  life.  You  do  not  state  on 
what  grounds  you  do  this  magnificent  thing." 

"  Simply  because  you  are  a  good  fellow, 
Larry,"  I  replied,  mindful  of  his  instruction 
in  regard  to  gratitude. 

"  That  is  all-sufficient  ground.  By  the  way, 
Phil,  I  helped  a  dozen  people  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  of- 
fered me  a  cent  for  my  trouble." 

"  Why,  you  would  not  have  them  attempt 
to  pay  you  for  such  service." 

**  Certainly  not." 

"  I  dare  say  they  are  all  very  grateful  to  you 
for  what  you  did." 

"  I  don't  believe  they  are ;  and  I  hope  they 
are  not.  Never  mind  them.  The  railroad  ac- 
cident was  the  luckiest  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened for  me  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life," 
continued  Larry,  as  he  chinked  the  coins  in 
his  hand,  and  then  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
"To  what  hotel  do  you  go  in  New  York, 
Phil?" 

"I  thought  I  should  go  to  the  Western 
Hotel." 

"  That's  not  first-class." 

"The  prices  are  not  first-class,  either,"  I 
added. 

"  But  you  have  plenty  of  money,  unless  you 
have  robbed  yourself  to  enrich  a  good  fellow." 

"  I  have  ten  or  a  dozen  dollars  left,"  I  replied. 

"  But  I  will  give  you  back  half  or  all  you 
gave  me,  if  you  have  made  yourself  short." 

"  No,  no;  I  have  a  draft  for  over  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  my  expenses  in  Europe. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  little  matter 
I  gave  you." 

"  I  won't,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  But  I 
thought  I  should  go  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
now  that  I  have  my  pile." 

"  You  will  have  to  pay  two  or  three  dollars 
a  day." 

"What  of  it,  when  a  fellow  has  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  hard  shiners  in  his  trousers 
pocket." 

"You  won't  have  them,  or  any  of  them, 
long,  if  you  do  business  in  that  way,  Larry. 
What  hotel  were  you  going  to  if  you  had  not 
met  me  ?  " 

"To  none;  I  should  have  gone  to  a  cheap 
boarding-house,  and  then  looked  out  for  a  job 
in  a  printing-office.  But  I  won't  be  odd,  Phil. 
If  you  are  going  to  the  Western  Hotel,  I  will 
go  with  you,  though  it  isn't  first-class." 
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**  I  dare  say  it  is  quite  as  good  as  your  cheap 
boarding-house  would  have  been,"  I  replied. 

**  No  doubt  of  that;  but  circumstances  alter 
cases,  and  even  change  printers'  cases  some- 
times." 

**  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  {>lace  to 
work  when  you  get  to  New  York." 

**  Humph  I  I  don't  know,"  he  answered, 
measuring  off  the  words  very  slowly.  *'  I  shall 
not  look  for  any  place." 

"  Not  look  for  any ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  have  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket 
now,"  laughed  he.  "  When  it  is  all  gone,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  go  to  work." 

"  That's  very  bad  philosophy,"  I  protested, 
emphatically. 

"O,  dear,  Phil,  I'm  no  philosopher.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  work 
with  even  five  dollars  in  my  pocket." 

"  Then  you  are  a  regular  vagabond,  Larry." 

"  Phil,  give  me  your  hand !  "  exclaimed  he, 
grasping  mine.  '^  You  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head,  exactly.    I  am  a  regular  vagabond." 

"  But  I  would  not  be  a  vagabond,  nor  allow 
any  one  to  call  me  by  such  a  name." 

"I  always  speak  the  truth  myself  when  it  is 
convenient ;  and  I  never  object  when  anybody 
else  does  so.  Here's  a  station,  Phil,  and  the 
train  is  stopping.  Let's  get  out,  and  stretch 
our  legs." 

We  left  the  car.  It  was  a  large  town,  and 
the  train  stopped  at  the  side  of  a  street,  on 
which  there  were  hotels,  saloons,  and  stores 
of  various  kinds. 

**  Here  we  are,  Phil.  That's  just  what  I  was 
looking  for." 

"What?" 

"  A  bar-room.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
pay  for  a  glass  of  brandy  for  me ;  but  —  " 

"  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  ask  me,  for 
no  amount  of  gratitude,  or  anything  else,  could 
have  induced  me  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"Is  that  so?" 

"That's  so;  most  emphatically,  decidedly, 
and  unalterably  so." 

"  You  interrupted  what  I  was  saying.  You 
have  put  me  in  funds,  and  I  was  g9ing  to  treat. 
Come  along,  Phil.  You  can  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  if  brandy  don't  agree  with  your  con- 
stitution." 

"  Not  a  drop  of  anything  for  me." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  make  me  drink  alone 
—  are  you  ?  " 

"  Alone  if  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
I  replied. 

"Take  lemonade  then,  or  some  other  slops." 


"  I  will  not  even  enter  a  bar-room." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Phil,  I  didn't  think  so 
good  a  fellow  as  you  are  could  be  a  fanatic." 

"  I  am  a  fanatic  on  that  subject,  and  I  mean 
to  be  one  to.  the  end  of  my  days." 

"  It's  mean  to  drink  alone." 

"  Don't  do  it  then.  We  will  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  if  you  like." 

"All  right;  coffee  it  is,  Phil." 

We  drank  coffee,  and  I  paid  for  it.  When 
we  returned  to  the  train,  I  laid  down  my  prin- 
ciples in  detail,  illustrating  themVith  the  sad 
example  of  my  father.  Larry  only  laughed 
at  me  for  my  pains.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that 
the  jaunty  coat,  the  striped  vest,  and  the  plaid 
pants  had  not  belied  my  new  friend.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  the  hundred 
dollars  I  had  presented  to  him  would  be  ex- 
pended in  a  few  days  in  extravagant  living, 
drinks,  and  dissipation  generally.  I  was  sorry 
I  had  been  so  liberal ;  and  while  I  was  still  very 
grateful  to  Larry,  I  was  almost  disgusted  with 
him. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  four 
hours  behind  time,  the  train  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  we  made  our  way  to  the  Western 
Hotel. 

CHAPTER   III. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  COMPLETES  HIS  PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  VOYAGE,  AND  GOES  ON 
BOARD  THE   STEAMER. 

I  WAS  grieved  and  mortified  to  find  that  my 
new  friend  was  a  young  man  of  no  principle, 
a  vagabond,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  a  drunk- 
ard. The  great  service  he  had  rendered  to  me 
kept  prominent  in  my  mind  the  nobler  attri- 
butes of  his  nature;  but  I  could  not  conceal 
from  myself  the  simple  truth  that  he  was  a 
worthless  fellow.  I  had  talked  to  him  very 
faithfully,  but  with  no  result  whatever,  for  he 
only  laughed  at  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  "  preached  "  to  him,  or  anything  of  that 
sort ;  but  as  the  events  of  our  intimacy  brought 
the  topics  to  our  attention,  I  expressed  my 
convictions  without  reserve. 

I  could  not  believe  that  he  was  a  bad  young 
man  at  heart,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  much 
of  his  eccentricity  was  mere  affectation,  as  it 
generally  is  with  everybody.  I  honestly  and 
sincerely  desired  to  do  him  good,  and  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  give  him  higher 
views  of  life  than  he  entertained,  to  help  him 
to  anchor  his  hopes  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  moral  and  religious  principle.  But  I  had 
only  a  day  to  remain  in  New  York,  for  the 
steamer  sailed  on  Wednesday,  and  we  arrived 
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on  Monday  night.  I  was  not  afraid  to  associ- 
ate with  him,  and  while  I  tried  to  do  my  duty 
by  him,  I  also  carefully  avoided  the  errors  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  hypocrite. 

We  had  taken  a  room  together  in  tite  hotel, 
and  neither  of  us  waked  till  ten  o*clock  in  the 
forenoon,  for  it  was  four  when  we  retired  in 
the  morning.  Larry  worked  half  an  hour  on 
his  pants,  which  had  been  somewhat  damaged 
in  the  water  the  day  before.  He  had  a  small 
valise,  from  which  he  took  a  shirt  with  extrav- 
agant frills  on  the  bosom,  and  completed  his 
elaborate  toilet  with  the  nicest  care.  I  was 
tired  of  waiting  for  him,  long  before  he  had 
finished  his  labors,  and  went  down  into  the 
dining-room  to  order  our  breakfast.  I  seated 
myself  at  the  table  opposite  a  gentleman  of 
fifty,  at  whose  side  sat  a  beautiful  and  very 
interesting  young  lady  of  eighteen,  doubtless 
his  daughter. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  be  very  sad .  and 
nervous,  and  to  some  extent  the  lady  had  the 
same  appearance,  though  I  saw  that  she  was 
striving  to  be  cheerful  and  happy.  I  looked 
at  her  as  much  as  I  dared,  for  there  was  some- 
thing very  pleasing  about  her.  While  I  was 
casting  occasional  glances  at  her,  she  told  the 
gentleman  she  would  go  to  her  room,  and  get 
ready  to  go  out.  She  left  the  hall  just  as 
Larry  entered  with  a  copy  of  the  Herald  in  his 
hand.  He  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  turned 
to  gaze  at  her  as  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

"  That's  a  stunning  pretty  girl,"  said  he,  in 
a  low  tone,  as  he  seated  himself  at  my  side. 

"Hush!  That's  her  father,"  I  whispered, 
nodding  towards  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  who  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  his  own  gloomy  thoughts,  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  us. 

**  She  is  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  laid  eyes 
on,"  added  Larry,  with  enthusiasm,  but  in  a 
low  whisper. 

"  What's  the  news?"  I  asked,  in  order  to 
change  the  subject.  "  I  see  you  have  the 
paper." 

**  Yes,  I  always  read  the  Herald  at  break- 
fast. I  used  to  stick  type  on  it,"  he  replied, 
unfolding  the  sheet.  "  War  in  Europe,"  he 
continued,  reading  the  head  lines  under  the 
latest  news.  *' Eighty  thousand  troops  sent 
into  Italy.  I  should  like  to  be  there,  and  take 
a  hand  in  that  row." 

**  You  don't  want  to  fight  —  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  do ;  I  have  a  decided  taste  for  it.  I  fancy 
there  is  something  in  me,  and  that  it  will  come 
out  in  time.  I  wasn't  born  to  be  a  jour 
printer,  and  when  my  time  comes,  I  shall  be  a 


):g  man. 


»» 


"  That's  all  folly,  Larry.  The  only  way  for 
a  fellow  to  make  anything  of  himself  is  to  go 
to  work  like  a  man  in  whatever  sphere  he  may 
find  himself.  A  jour  printer  may  make  a  great 
man  of  himself  as  well  as  any  other  man ;  but 
this  soaring  after  the  infinite,  and  diving  into 
the  depths  of  the  unfathomable,  is  all  moon- 
shine." 

"  You  are  a  philosopher,  Phil,  of  which  I 
am  not  whom,"  laughed  Larry. 

He  read  the  European  news  while  we  waited 
for  our  breakfast,  and  as  my  mother  was  still 
at  Nice,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  it. 

"  *  Heavy  defalcation,' "  continued  Larry, 
reading  from  another  column  of  the  paper. 
"  *  Our  city  was  thrown  into  unwonted  com- 
motion this  morning  by  the  discovery  of  a 
heavy  defalcation  in  the  Spring  Hill  Bank. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  cashier,  Mr. 
Luther  Fennimore,  who  has  hitherto  borne  an 
irreproachable  character  in  the  city,  suggest- 
ed an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
which  unfortunately  resulted  in  furnishing  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  a  systematic 
course  of  fraud  had  been  practised  upon  the 
directors  for  several  years.  The  amount  of 
the  defalcation  cannot  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  bank  will  be  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation. 

"  *  Mr.  Fennimore  has  heretofore  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  directors,  and  of 
the  community,  and  it  is  painful  to  know  that 
one  who  has  been  so  highly  respected  could 
descend  to  the  abyss  of  critne.  Mr.  Fenni- 
more is  a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter,  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  highly  educated  and  ac- 
complished, and  her  father's  error  will  be  a 
crushing  blow  to  her.  She  has  been  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend  in  New  York  city  for  several  weeks, 
and  it  is  believed  that  her  unfortunate  but 
guilty  father  will  endeavor  to  see  her.  Officers 
have  been  sent  to  New  York  to  intercept  him 
if  he  attempts  to  leave  the  country  in  the  Cu- 
nard  steamer  of  Wednesday.  The  sympathies 
of  the  public  —  '  Confound  the  sympathies  of 
the  public ! "  exclaimed  Larry,  as  the  waiter 
brought  in  our  breakfast,  and  he  threw  down 
the  paper. 

•*  Why  don't  you  finish  the  article?  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  the  rest  of  it,"  I  interposed. 

**  Read  for  yourself,  Phil.  I  never  wait  my 
breakfast  for  the  sympathies  of  the  public," 
answered  Larry,  taking  a  large  piece  of  steak 
from  the  dish. 

When  my  friend  began  to  read  this  article, 
I  noticed  that  the  elderly  gentleman  opposite 
me  suddenly  turned  very  pale.  I  saw  that  his 
lips  quivered,  and  his  whole  frame  was  con- 
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The  Gbmtlkuan  who  sat  opposite.    Page  ^38, 


Tulsed.     He  struggled   to  appear  indifferent, 

but  his  efforts  were  only  partially  succeBslul. 
I  observed  htm  with  no  little  interest,  and 
without  seeming  .to  watch  him,  I  scrutinized 
his  looks  and  actions  very  ciotelj.  I  was 
afraid  he  was  the  Mr.  Luther  Fennimore  al- 
luded to  in  the  paragraph,  ir  so,  he  had 
abundant  reason  to  be  gloomy  and  nervous. 
1  finished  the  reading  of  the  article;  but  the 
rest  of  it  was  only  to  the  effect  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  public  would  be  entirely  with 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the 
defaulter.  For  my  own  part,  I  pitied  him  more 
than  h«r,  though  he  deserved  it  less,  for  he 
had  the  burden  of  crime  on  his  soul,  which 
i>  the  heaviest  load  that  a  mortal  can  carry. 

While  we  were  at  the  table  the  young  lady 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  the  nervous  gentle- 
man hastened  to  join  her.  He  was  so  agitated 
that  he  could  hardly  walk.  When  they  had 
gone,  Larry  indulged  in  some  enthusiastic  re- 
marks about  the  lady,  and  declared  that  he 
should  be  sure  and  be  at  dinner  in  order  to  see 
her  again.  I  asked  the  waiter  who  the  gentle- 
man was,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  his  name. 
At  the  ofBce  I  made  the  same  inquiry,  and  the 
clerk  pointed  to  "  Park  Barnard  "  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  ■■  Miss  Goodspeed  '  under  it.     Park 


Barnard  was  certainly  not  the  name  of  the 
defaulter,  and  the  supposition  that  the  lady 
and  gentleman  had  entered  assumed  names 
on  the  book  implied  that  she  was  a  party  to 
her  father's  crime,  which  I  was  not  willing  to 

I  hastened  to  the  steamer  office  to  engage 
my  passage,  and  took  a  berth  in  an  unoccupied 
state-room  well  forward,  which  I  promised  to 
pay  for  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  hoped  to  have 
the  room  to  myself,  though  it  was  the  last  one 
in  which  at  least  one  berth  had  not  been 
taken.  I  then  went  to  the  bankers,  and  re- 
ceived the  money  on  my  drail.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  paid  if  I  had  not  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  the  banker  in  St.  Louis, 
who  gave  a  full  description  of  me,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  difficulty.  With  the  money  I 
bought  a  letter  of  credit,  for  general  use  in 
Europe,  for  four  hundred  pounds,  and  had 
enough  left  to  pay  my  passage,  and  purchase 
twenty  sovereigns  in  gold,  for  use  before  I 
reached  London. 

Larry  Grimsby  went  with  me  to  all  the 
places  my  business  required  me  to  visit,  and 
was  interested  in  all  that  was  said  and  done. 
He  inquired  particuinrly  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  obtaining  funds  in  Europe,  which 
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I  explained  as  well  as  I  was  able  in  so  short  a 
time.  When  I  inquired  in  regard  to  the  terms 
for  the  letter  of  credit,  the  clerk  handed  me 
two  or  three  blank  forms.  They  were  signed 
by  the  banking  firm,  but  contained  no  other 
writing.  I  concluded  that  the  members  of  the 
firm  were  absent  from  the  city,  and  had  signed 
these  blanks  to  enable  the  clerks  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  line  during  their  absence*  Larry 
picked  up  one  of  them,  and  read  it  with  in- 
terest, while  I  examined  another.  The  terms 
were  satisfactory  to  me,  and  the  letter  of  credit 
was  filled  out;  I  signed  it  in  the  margin,  and 
placed  it  in  my  pocket-book  with  other  valua- 
ble papers.  I  saw  the  clerk  pick  up  one  or 
more  of  the  blanks  as  we  left  the  office.  After 
paying  for  my  passage,  and  purchasing  my 
sovereigns,  we  made  a  visit  to  the  steamer  in 
which  I  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  I  saw  my 
room,  and  was  satisfied  with  it. 

**  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you,  Phil,"  said 
Larry,  as  we  left  the  ship. 

**  I  wish  you  were,"  I  replied. 
.  ''See  here;  it  is  dinnertime,  Phil,"  added 
he,  as  the  clock  on  Trinity  struck  the  hour. 

We  hastened  to  the  hotel,  and  arrived  only 
a  little  late ;  but  my  friend  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed when  he  found  that  the  pretty  young 
lady  was  not  at  the  table.  Neither  she  nor 
her  father  appeared,  and  we  did  not  see  them 
again  at  the  hotel.  After  dinner  Larry  left 
me  to  call  upon  some  of  his  friends.  Suspect- 
ing that  his  New  York  associates  were  like 
himself,  I  declined  to  go  with  him.  He  told 
me  that  one  of  them  owed  him  thirty  and  an- 
other ten  dollars,  borrowed  money,  which  he 
hoped  to  collect;  and  I  was  still  less  inclined 
to  go  with  him,  if  it  was  to  be  a  dunning  ex- 
pedition. I  begged  him  not  to  drink  any- 
thing, for  he  might  meet  the  young  lady  at 
the  hotel  in  the  evening.  He  only  laughed, 
and  made  no  promises. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  in  completing  the  prep- 
arations for  my  voyage.  Long  before  dark 
Larry  returned  to  the  hotel.  To  my  surprise 
he  was  not  tipsy,  and  I  could  not  detect  even 
the  smell  of  liquor  about  him. 

'*  Have  you  seen  the  young  lady  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  No ;    we  will  ask  about  her  at  the  office." 

We  did  so,  and  learned  that  the  gentleman 
was  quite  sick,  and  that  she  was  attending  to 
his  wants.  Larry  went  out  again  in  the  even- 
ing, but  returned  before  ten  o'clock. 

^*Not  a  drop,  Phil,"  said  he.  "I  haven't 
drank  anything  to-day." 

**I  suppose  you  don't  feel  any  the  worse 
for  it." 

*'  No;  I  can't  say  that  I  do;  but  it  is  hard 


work  to  meet  your  friends  and  not  drink  with 
them." 

"Don't  do  it,  Larry,  however  hard  it  may 
be.  The  idea  of  a  young  fellow,  like  you,  only 
nineteen  years  old,  drinking  liquor,  is  absurd. 
You  are  almost  sure  to  die  a  drunkard,  if  you 
keep  on." 

"  O,  I  can  take  care  of  myself;  but  just  for 
a  joke,  I  thought  I  would  knock  off  for  a 
while ;  I  always  took  something  before  when 
I  had  any  money;  but  as  I  didn't  have  any 
more  than  half  the  time,  I  couldn't  always 
drink,  unless  some  good  fellow  treated  me. 
But  I  don't  often  let  a  fellow  treat  me,  unless 
I  have  the  money  to  retaliate  with." 

"I  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  joke  for  a 
year,  at  least." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall ;  I  don't  know." 

"  To-morrow  morning  I  must  leave  you,  as 
you  are  aware ;  but  I  hope  J  shall  to  see  you 
again.  Will  you  write  to  me,  Larry,  in  care  of 
the  bankers  ?  "  I  asked,  giving  him  the  address. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  if  the  circumstances 
permit,"  laughed  he. 

**  Tell  me  where  you  are ;  I  will  answer  your 
letter." 

My  friend  treated  the  matter  very  lightly, 
and  with  much  indifference.  We  slept  as  well 
as  usual  that  night,  and  I  was  up  early  in  the 
morning.  I  routed  out  my  companion,  and 
we  took  an  early  breakfast 

"  I  think  I  will  pay  my  bill,  for  I  shall  not 
stay  here  after  you  are  gone,"  said  Larry,  when 
I  called  for  my  account        « 

"  I  should  think  you  would  get  into  some 
good  boarding-house,  and  go  to  work  at  once, 
so  that  you  may  always  find  a  dollar  in  your 
pocket  when  you  fish  for  one,"  I  added. 

"  Your  advice  shall  be  considered." 

I  engaged  a  car-man  to  take  my  trunk  over 
to  the  city,,  and  Larry,  with  his  little  valise  in 
his  hand,  walked  down  to  the  ferry  with  me. 
I  wondered  that  he  should  be  so  absurd  as  to 
carry  it  over  and  back,  when  he  could  just  as 
well  leave  it  at  the  hotel ;  but  he  insisted  upon 
having  his  own  way.  Already  there  was  a 
crowd  on  the  wharf  when  we  went  on  board 
of  the  ship.  Carriages  were  arriving  and  de- 
parting, and  great  piles  of  baggage  were  con- 
veyed on  board.  I  had  my  trunk  carried  to 
my  room,  and  went  down  myself,  to  ascertain 
whether  I  was  to  be  alone  or  not.  Larry  went 
with  me,  and  placed  his  valise  in  the  upper 
berth.  No  other  passenger  appeared,  and  I 
proposed  to  go  on  deck  to  see  the  exciting 
scenes  attending  the  departure  of  an  ocean 
steamer. 

**  Better  not  leave  your  valise  there,  Larry,** 
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I  suggested.  '*  You  may  not  have  time  to 
come  down  after  it,  when  the  order  to  leave  the 
ship  is  given.*' 

'^My  valise  has  taken  passage  for  Liver- 
pool," laughed  he. 

**  Your  valise?" 

**Ye8;  but  I  have  concluded  to  go  with  it, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  sajr  that  you  are  going 
to  Liverpool  —  do  yoa?  " 

'*  I  do,"  he  replied,  producing  his  ticket. 

I  was  confounded  by  this  evidence  of  his 
intention,  and  for  certain  reasons  I  was  not 
altogether  pleased. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

JX    WHICH    PHIL    WALKS    ABOUT    THE    DECK, 
AND   FINDS  ANOTHER  GRIMSBY. 

I  WAS  startled  by  the  announcement  of 
Larry  Grimsby,  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
Liverpool  in  the  steamer.  As  he  had  his 
ticket,  he  had  evidently  paid  his  fare,  and  I 
had  no  right  to  interfere,  even  if  I  had  been 
disposed  to  do  so.  Certainly  I  had  some  self- 
ish fears,  which  annoyed  me  not  a  little.  I 
could  not  exactly  understand  where  he  hnd 
obtained  money  enough  to  pay  for  his  passage ; 
but  I  concluded  that  he  had  collected  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  forty  dollars  due  him  from 
his  former  associates  in  the  city.  But  even  if 
he  had  added  forty  dollars  to  the  hundred  I 
had  given  him,  he  had  plainly  expended  nearly 
every  dollar  in  his  possession  for  the  purchase 
of  his  ticket. 

When  he  landed  in  Europe  he  would  not 
have  anything  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  I 
feared  that  my  exchequer  would  be  required  to 
foot  his  bills  as  well  as  my  own.  Grateful  as 
I  was  to  him  for  the  valuable  service  he  had 
rendered  me,  I  could  hardly  afford  to  pay  his 
expenses ;  and  when  we  were  together  in  a 
foreign  land,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  refuse 
to  do  so,  as  long  as  my  money  lasted.  Afler 
all,  had  he  not  saved  my  life  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt?  With  this  view,  I  thought 
I  could  not  do  too  much  for  him,  even  if  I  gave 
him  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world.  I  was 
determined,  therefore,  not  to  worry  about  him ; 
at  least  not  till  I  understood  his  plans  better. 

We  went  on  deck  after  securing  our  seats  at 
the  table  in  the  saloon.  We  walked  about,  and 
looked  at  everybody  and  everything.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  busy  scene  around  me,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  prospect  before  me.  Larry  took 
everything  as  coolly  as  though  he  had  crossed 
the  ocean  a  dozen  times. 


'*  Hallo,  Chaplin ! "  exclaimed  he,  as  he  en- 
countered a  rather  disagreeable-looking  man 
near  the  smoke-stack. 

''  Hist,  Larry !  Don't  mention  my  name 
here,"  replied  the  person  addressed. 

"Why  not?  Do  you  want  to  cut  an  old 
friend  ?  " 

"By  no  means;  but  don't  mention  my 
name,  if  you  please,"  added  Chaplin,  with  an 
expressive  wink. 

"Certainly  not,  if  you  say  so;  but  I  am 
sorry  you  are  ashamed  of  your  nan>e." 

"  It  isn't  that,  Larry.  The  fact  of  it  is,  I'm 
in  the  shadow  business  just  now,**  replied 
Chaplin,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Is  that  so?  This  is  my  particular  friend, 
Phil  Farringford." 

I  shook  hands  with  him,  but.  I  did  not  re- 
peat his  name,  after  the  expressive  warning 
not  to  do  so. 

"  He's  in  the  shadow  business,"  laughed 
Larry. 

"  Pray,  what's  the  shadow  business  ?"  I  asked, 
having  never  heard  the  expression  before. 

"Don't  vou  know,  Phil?  He  is  a  detective. 
He  is  on  the  lookout  for  some  rogue  who  will 
try  to  leave  in  this  steamer.  Isn't  that  so,  my 
chap?" 

"Just  so;  big  game,  too." 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  mind  telling  me  what 
it  is?" 

"No;  it's  a  bank  cashier;  but  don't  men- 
tion it." 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Very  likely  you  read  about  it  in  the  pa- 
pers," added  Chaplin. 

"The  one  with  the  highly  educated  and  ac- 
complished daughter  —  is  that  the  one?" 

"  The  same ;  he's  booked  for  this  steamer ; 
but  he  won't  come  on  board  till  the  last  min- 
ute. I'm  stationed  here,  where  I  can  see  every 
one  that  comes  down  the  wharf.  Keep  your 
eyes  open,  and  you  may  see  some  fun." 

I  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  fun  in 
seeing  a  poor  wretch  arrested  for  his  crime, 
especially  if  the  anguish  of  his  innocent  daugh- 
ter was  to  be  a  part  of  the  spectacle.  But  I 
was  interested  in  the  case,  and- when  the  de- 
faulter appeared,  I  half  expected  to  see  the 
tremulous  gentleman  whom  I  had  met  at  the 
breakfast  table  the  day  before.  After  talking 
with  the  detective  a  few  moments,  we  con- 
tinued our  walk. 

"  You  know  that  man,  Larry  ?  "  I  said,  wish- 
ing to  learn  more  about  him. 

"Yes ;  he  used  to  be  a  printer,  and  I  worked 
with  him,"  replied  my  friend.  "  He's  in  mean 
business  now ;  but  I  think  he's  up  to  it." 
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**  Why  mean  business? 

*'  Welly  it  is  mean  to  dog  people's  steps,  and 
set  traps  to  catch  them.  I  wouldn't  do  it  to 
save  my  body  from  starvation/*  continued 
Larrj,  explaining  the  business  more  in  detail. 

'*  I  suppose  he  is  sure  to  catch  this  man,  if 
he  attempts  to  leave  in  this  ship.*' 

"No  doubt  of  it  There  are  three  or  four 
of  them  on  the  wharf  and  in  the  vessel.*' 

**  By  the  way,  Larry,  I  fancy  we  have  seen 
this  defaulter,"  I  added. 

"Nol" 

"In  my  opinion  it  is  the  gentleman  who  was 
with  the  young  lady  at  the  Western  Hotel." 

"You  don't  mean  it!" 

"  Of  course  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  so ; "  and  I  explained  the  grounds 
of  my  belief. 

"  If  I  thought  he  was  the  father  of  that  stun- 
ning pretty  girl,  I'd  help  him  off,  if  I  could." 

"  That  would  not  be  right,"  I  replied,  shak- 
ing my  head. 

"Why  not?  These  banks  are  sponging 
shops;  they  rob  the  people  of  their  money, 
and  this  cashier  only  paid  them  off  in  their 
own  coin." 

"Wrong,  all  wrong.  The  banks  are  pcr^ 
fectly  proper  institutions,  and  the  cashier  had 
no  right  to  take  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Your  argument  is  utterly  ridiculous." 

"  Perhaps  it  is;  I'm  no  philosopher," 
laughed  he.  "  I'm  going  below  to  get  a  hand- 
kerchief.  I'll  be  with  you  again  in  a  moment." 

I  saw  him  descend  the  steps,  and  I  walked 
forward,  deeply  interested  in  the  exciting 
scene  around  me.  I  passed  the  "shadow," 
who  still  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wharf, 
where  carriages  were  bringing  passengers 
for  the  steamer.  I  continued  my  walk  to  the 
bow,  where,  as  I  was  turning  to  retrace  my 
steps,  I  encountered  Larry,  as  I  supposed. 

"  I  thought  you  went  below,"  I  remarked, 
halting  in  front  of  the  person  addressed.  "  Did 
you  see  Mr.  Fennimore  and  his  daughter?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  he. 

A  second  glance  at  him  assured  me  I  had 
made  a  blunder;  but  certainly  the  person 
bore  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  my  friend. 
If  I  had  observed  his  dress  before  I  spoke  to 
him,  I  might  have  avoided  the  blunder. 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Grims- 
by," I  apologized. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  my  name,"  added  the 
young  man,  evidently  much  perplexed  at  my 
conduct. 

"  But  not  the  Mr.  Grimsby  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  though  you  look  very  much 
like  him." 


The  voice  and  manner  of  the  speaker  were 
tjuite  different  from  Larry's,  though,  looking 
at  his  face  only,  I  was  not  surprised  at  my 
mistake.  A  close  scrutiny  of  his  features  and 
expression,  however,  revealed  some  points  of 
difference.  His  dress  and  manner  were  de- 
cidedly English. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  added  the  stranger; 
"but  you  mentioned  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
am  connected;  my  uncle,  indeed — Mr.  Fenni- 
more." 

"  I  do  not  even  know  the  person  of  whom  I 
spoke ;  but  as  you  seem  to  be  an  Englishman, 
probably  he  is  not  the  Mr.  Fennimore  who  is 
your  uncle.  I  allude  to  the  bank  defaulter, 
for  whom  the  officers  are  just  now  in  search." 

"A  bank  defaulter  I  "  exclaimed  he;  and  I 
was  afraid,  after  all,  that  I  had  "  put  my  foot 
into  it." 

"I  merely  read  about  the  matter  in  the 
newspaper,"  I  replied. 

"  Of  course  it  cannot  be  my  uncle,  then, 
who  is  coming  on  board  by  the  post  steamer; 
but  it's  a  bit  strange  that  we  have  so  many 
people  with  the  same  names." 

I  conversed  a  few  moments  with  him  on  indif- 
ferent topics,  and  then  resumed  my  walk.  The 
bells  began  to  ring  violently,  and  an  officer 
ordered  all  but  the  passengers  to  go  ashore. 
The  great  hawsers  were  cast  off,  and  the 
wheels  began  to  turn.  I  passed  the  "  shadow,** 
and  saw  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
steamer. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Liverpool  with  us  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No;  a  small  steamer  brings  off  the  mails, 
and  very  likely  my  man  will  come  off  in  her." 

This  was  doubtless  the  boat  which  the  Eng- 
lish Grimsby  called  the  "  post  steamer."  Of 
course,  as  he  was  from  England,  the  defaulter 
could  not  be  his  uncle.  I  paced  the  deck 
again,  bestowing  my  last  look  upon  the  city 
of  New  York.  Hundreds  of  people,  on  the 
wharf  and  on  the  steamer,  were  waving  their 
adieus  with  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  I  tried 
to  be  a  little  sentimental.  I  wondered  why 
Larry  did  not  come  up  to  witness  this  interest- 
ing scene ;  but  I  saw  nothing  of  him. 

"  We  are  off,"  said  some  one  near  me. 

I  turned,  and  found  that  the  remark  was  ad- 
dressed to  me.  As  I  did  so,  I  recognized  the 
English  Grimsby  with  a  young  lady  on  his 
arm.  I  was  not  a  little  startled  when  I  dis- 
covered that  she  was  the  same  one  I  had  seen 
at  the  Western  Hotel. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Grimsby; 
"  but  I  desire  very  much  to  see  the  person  for 
whom  you  mistook  me." 

"He  is  not  on  deck  just  at  this  moment," 
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T  replied ;  ''but  I  will  bring  him  to  jqu  as  soon 
as  he  comes  up." 

'*  Thank  vou.  Tm  curious  about  the  mat- 
ter, especially  as  you  mentioned  my  uncle's 
name.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  haven't  the 
pleasure  of  your  name." 

**  Mr.  Farringford.     Philip  Farringford." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Farringford.  You  have 
mine,  and  now  we  are  even.  This  is  Miss 
Fennimore,  my  cousin." 

The  young  lady  bowed  rather  coldly,  as 
though  she  did  not  quite  approve  the  conduct 
of  her  cousin  in  introducing'  her  to  a  mere 
chance  acquaintance. 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  day  we  have  to  com- 
mence our  voyage,"  I  added. 

"  Very  fine,"  she  answered,  somewhat 
haughtily. 

Finding  that  my  company  was  not  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  her,  I  touched  my  hat, 
bowed,  and  retired.  I  wanted  to  see  Larry 
then,  for  the  request  of  Grimsby  would  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  him  to  both. 
He  was  not  on  deck  yet,  and  I  was  going  be- 
low to  seek  him,  when  the  steamer's  wheels 
stopped,  and  the  mail-boat  came  alongside. 
I  was  curious  to  see  what  was  done,  and  I  an- 
ticipated an  exciting  scene  when  the  defaulter 
came  on  board.  Though  I  could  not  explain 
it,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  uncle  of  Grimsby 
was  the  person  for  whom  the  officers  were 
seeking.  The  haughty  young  lady  must  suffer 
a  degree  of  anguish  she  had  never  known  be- 
fore. I  pitied  her,  but  I  could  not  leave  the 
deck  while  this  terrible  scene  was  impending. 
The  mails  were  brought  on  board,  and  then 
the  baggage.  I  looked  eagerly  for  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  so  nervous  at  tjie  hotel 
when  Larry  read  the  news.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  small  steamer  was  ready  to  cast 
off.  Chaplin  was  disconcerted.  I  saw  him 
in  consultation  with  several  others,  who,  I 
concluded,  were  **  shadows"  like  himself.  The 
bells  rang,  and  the  officers  shouted ;  but  the 
detectives  were  not  ready  to  leave  the  ship. 
They  spoke  to  the  impatient  captain,  and  then 
went  into  the  saloon.  I  followed  them,  curi- 
ous to  know  what  was  to  be  done.  They  scru- 
tinized all  the  passengers  in  the  cabin,  and 
then  went  below.  I  saw  them  looking  into  all 
the  state-rooms. 

"  This  is  his  room,"  said  Chaplin,  at  the 
one  next  to  mine,  **  or  at  least  the  one  engaged 
for  Mr.  Park  Barnard." 

There  were  some  trunks  in  it,  but  no  pas- 
sengers. I  found  that  my  room  was  locked, 
and  th& shadow  knocked  at  the  door. 

•*  Who's  there?"  demanded  Larry. 


"  Open  the  door,  Larry,"  I  replied,  taking 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers. 

*'  Hold  on  a  minute,  Phil.  I'm  mending  my 
trousers." 

Chaplin  laughed,  and  said  he  knew  that 
voice. 

''Is  this  your  room?"  he  asked,  turning 
to  me. 

"  Yes;  Larry  and  I  have  it  together,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Is  there  any  other  person  in  there?" 

"  There  are  only  two  berths ;  Larry  has  one, 
and  I  have  the  other." 

"  That's  all  right,"  added  Chaplin,  as  he  and 
his  companions  passed  on  to  the  next  room. 

I  followed  them,  as  did  half  a  dozen  others, 
including  the  chief  steward.  Th%  search  was 
a  fruitless  one.  Mr.  Fennimore  could  not  be 
found,  and  the  "  shadows  "  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  not  on  board.  * 

"He  was  afraid  to  show  himself  after  that 
article  in  the  newspapers,"  said  Chaplin  to 
one  of  his  fellows.  "  That  newspaper  cor- 
respondent ought  to  be  hung." 

They  went  on  board  of  the  mail-boat,  and 
when  it  had  cast  off,  the  great  wheels  of  the 
steamer  began  to  turn  again,  and  we  were  ac- 
tually commencing  the  voyage.  Miss  Fehni- 
more  and  Grimsby  were  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  I  went  below  again  to  see  Larry,  after  we 
had  passed  the  Narrows.  The  door  of  our 
room  was  still  fastened,  and  I  knocked. 

"Who  is  it?"  called  Larry. 

"  Open  the  door,"  I  replied. 

"  Hold  on  a  little  while  — will  you,  Phil?" 

"Can't  you  let  me  in  now?" 

"Are  you  alone?" 

"Yes." 

I  thought  the  last  was  rather  an  odd  ques- 
tion, and  I  did  not  see  the  point  of  it;  but  he 
opened  the  door,  and  I  stepped  in. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  about,  Larry?" 
I  asked. 

"  I  have  to  do  my  own  mending,"  laughed 
he;  "  and  I  was  busy  at  a  job  that  comes  un- 
der that  head." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  go  on  deck,  and  see 
the  fun  ?  We  have  passed  through  the  Nar- 
rows, and  the  view  was  worth  seeing." 

"  Confound  the  view  1  I  have  seen  it  a  hun- 
dren  times  before  now." 

"There  is  a  young  fellow  on  board  —  an 
Englishman  —  that  looks  like  you,  Larry;  so 
much  so  that  I  spoke  to  him,  thinking  it  was 
you.  He  wants  to  see  you;  and  there  is  a 
certain  young  lady  with  him." 

"Precisely  so,"  he  replied,  exhibiting  no 
surprise.    "  And  I  was  spoken  to  by  a  gentle- 
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man  who  thought  I  was  somebody  else.  He 
called  me  Miles.  By  the  way,  Phil,  have  the 
cops  all  gone?" 

"The  what?" 

"  The  shadows  —  you  know." 

"  Every  one  of  them.  They  were  disap- 
pointed, and  declared  that  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticle you  read  had  defeated  their  plans." 

•*  Perhaps  it  did." 

"The  officers  searched  the  steamer  before 
they  left." 

"  I  know  they  did,"  chuckled  Larry. 

"  How  did  you  know  when  you  were  mend- 
ing your  trousers,  locked  up  in  your  room?" 

"I  didn't  mend  them  much,"  he  replied, 
glancing  at  his  berth  with  an  expression  so 
significant  that  I  could  not  help  doing  the 
same. 

In  the  berth,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his 
hand?  was  Mr.  Luther  Fennimore,  the  bank 
defaulter;  and  I  realized  what  my  unprin- 
cipled companion  had  been  doing.  I  was 
startled,  as  though  an  apparition  had  sud- 
denly burst  upon  my  view. 

Cto  bx  ooMmnrsD.] 


THE  WOHDEBFUL  STAB. 

BY  JIM  HILL. 

"   A    STAR  I    No.    Where?" 
XX  "  Why  see,  over  there  — 
Over  the  trees,  where  it  glances, 
Retreats  and  advances; 
Now  here,  now  there, 
In  the  evening  air." 


**  Yes,  yes,  'tis  surely  there;  but  —  why  I 
There  isn't  another  star  in  the  sky. 

And  the  night  is  dark  as  a  pocket; 
rrisn't  a  meteor ;  that  we  know, 
Because  a  meteor  don't  shine  so. 

And  'tisn't  the  stick  of  a  rocket. 
What  it  can  be  have  you  an  idee? 
It  is  a  wonderful  mystery. 
O,  could  some  one  but  find  the  key, 

And  speedily  unlock  it!  " 

They  ran  for  the  parson,  the  schoolma'am,  and 

squire, 
Whatever  they  thought  of  the  thing  to  inquire ; 
But  the  squire  simply  muttered,  *'  Sho!  " 
The  parson  said  he  didn't  know; 
The  schoolma'am  said  the  same  also; 

And  then  the  mystery  doubled; 
And  all  were  out,  the  low  and  high. 
Watching  that  singular  star  in  the  sky, 
With  wonder  beaming  in  every  eye, 

And  every  heart  was  troubled. 


"What  can  it  be? 
Does  any  one  see? 

Does  *8tronomy  anywhere  teach  it?" 
So  many  eyes  were  upward  bent. 
There  were,  could  such  be  the  intent, 

Up  stares  enough  to  reach  it. 

An  opera-glass  the  village  owned. 
Which  to  the  eager  crowd  was  loaned, 

And  to  the  star  directed, 
Which  shed  its  unassisted  ray. 
And  cut  up  shines  in  peculiar  way ; 
Hither  and  thither  it  seemed  to  stray, 

But  they  their  eyes  suspected. 

Thus  as  they  pondered,  with  gaze  upturned. 
Upon  the  wondrous  star  that  burned. 
That  all  the  rules  of  science  spurned,  — 
At  least,  all  rules  which  they  had  learned,  — 

The  orb  its  light  suspended, 
Leaving  them,  of  course,  in  the  dark 
As  to  the  source  of  the  spectral  spark ; 
In  vain  they  stood,  its  recoming  to  mark, 

With  hoping  and  dreading  blended; 
"  What  could  it  be  ?  "  was  the  one  idee 
Inspiring  that  community. 

As  homeward  they  all  wended. 

But  why  steals  little  Jacky  Gray 

From  behind  the  stack  in  that  comical  way? 

And  what  has  he  in  his  hand  there,  pray. 

His  face  with  mischief  glowing? 
The  old  barn  lantern  1  —  ah,  little  Jack  I  — 
And  a  ball  of  twine,  and  a  kite  at  his  back ; 
I  greatly  fear  that  to  you  and  the  stack 

The  singular  star  we  are  owing. 


The  word  trump  is  a  corruption  of  the 

word  triumph,  A  card  game  resembling 
whist  was  in  common  use  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  particular  suit  over  all  the 
others  was  called  the  triumph  or  trump  suit. 
It  was  of  continental  origin.  A  work  pub- 
lished in  Italy  in  1526  refers  to  it  by  the  name 
of  trionfi,  and  Rabelais  calls  it  la  triomphe. 

—  The  most  valuable  animals  in  the  "Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,"  in  Paris,  have  not  suffered 
from  the  scarceness  and  inferior  quality  of 
food  during  the  siege,  as  many  of  our  journals 
feared. 

—  Apricots,  a  delicious  fruit,  originally 
came  from  Asia  Minor.  They  were  first 
planted  in  England  about  1540,  by  Henry 
VIII.'s  gardener. 
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THE  DOOTOB'B  DATrSHTEB. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ALL  alone  in  the  attic  of  his  father's  house, 
among  lazy  waepE  and  spinning  spiders, 
sat  Keller  Prescott  eating  an  apple.  Not  dar- 
ing to  walk  about  lest  he  should  make  too 
much  ooiEe,  he  sat  so  very  still  that  an  enter- 
prising spider  had  begun  to  attach  him  to  the 
rafter  bj  what  she  considered  a  rope. 

It  .was  a  new  thing  for  Keller  to  keep  so 
quiet  —  a  tedious  thing.  If  he  looked  out  of  the 
dingy  window,  he  eaw  only  a  white  landscape ; 


if  he  shut  his  eyes,  hU  mind  made  pictures  he 
did  not  care  to  see.  Here  is  one  picture  which 
tired  him  strangely.  It  was  drawn  from 
memory. 

Six  youths,  on  a  dark  night,  groping  up  hill, 
and  into  the  barn  of  a  venerable  clergyman  to 
steal  his  family  carryall.  What  did  they  want 
of  it?  O,  it  would  be  fun  to  wheel  it  down 
hill,  and  hide  it  in  the  hearse-house.  Can't 
live  without  fun,  you  know-  Very  dark  night. 
No  moon,  no  stars,  and,  luckily,  no  dog.  Three 
of  the  youths  go  behind  the  carryall,  and  three 
take  hold  ofthe  thills.  "By  the  way,  boys,  guess 
the  parson  keeps  his  sermons  in  here!  About 
heavy  enough,  hey  P  "  Going  down  hill,  it  rolls 
faster.  Boys  begin  to  chuckle,  when  sud- 
denly a  whip  cracks,  and  a  voice  from  the  car- 
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rj-all  calls  out,  "  Thank  jou,  young  men.  I'm 
having  a  very  nice  ride ;  but  you  may  just  turn 
around  now,  and  haul  me  up  hill ! "  Conster- 
nation direl  '  It  is  the  voice  of  Professor  H. ! 
How  and  when  he  hid  in  the  carryall  nobody 
knows ;  but  there  he  is,  and  the  boys,  outwit- 
ted, turn  about  and  haul  him  up  in  silence. 
**  Crack  goes  the  whip,  round  go  the  wheels ; " 
was  ever  load  like  this? 

Other  pictures  come  up.  One  of  them  is 
painted  on  a  chapel  window  with  lampblack 
and  molasses,  and  over  it  the  ominous  words, 
**  Suspension  for  this  offence." 

By  the  way,  what  an  endless  while  from 
breakfast  till  dinner!  Was  Thankful  ever 
coming  with  that  fancy  roast  and  mince  pie  ? 
Keller  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and  started 
up  eagerly.  It  was  not  Thankful.  She  piade 
the  boards  creak  under  her  slippered  feet. 
This  was  Marian;  he  knew  her  light,  quick 
tread,  and  the  click  of  her  little  heels. 

"What  does  she  want  here?"  thought  he, 
crouching  involuntarily. 

Marian  tried  the  door;  it  was  locked  fast. 
She  shook  it,  poked  a  shingle  under  it,  mut- 
tered something,  and  clattered  down  again. 

"  She  has  gone  to  tell  father  the  door  is 
fastened,"  thought  Keller.  "They'll  be  up 
here  with  hammer  and  tongs  I  If  Marian  is 
on  my  track,  it  is  all  day  with  me  I 

For  the  next  half  hour  the  youth  listened 
intently;  but  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  nib- 
bling of  rats  in  the  walls.  Then  Thankful  ap- 
peared with  the  dinner. 

*'  What's  up?"  exclaimed  Keller,  plucking  at 
her  sleeve.  "  Marian's  been  here  and  tried  the 
door.    Did  you  hear?    Did  she  tell?" 

"No,  not  a  word.  You  needn't  be  a  grain 
concerned ;  her  head  is  so  full  of  everything 
she'll  never  think  of  it  again." 

And  setting  the  waiter  on  the  top  of  a 
chest,  and  heaving  a  sigh,  which  was  either  to 
the  memory  of  Jos i ah,  or  to  Dr.  Prescott's 
"  candid  opinion"  of  James,  Thankful  stole 
gingerly  down  stairs. 

Keller  moved  an  old  rocking-chair  towards 
the  chest,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  his  dinner. 
There  was  nothing  so  good  for  his  spirits  as 
eating.  He  removed  the  cover  from  the  fancy 
roast,  and  the  savory  odor  caused  him  to  rub 
his  hands  with  satisfaction. 

"Thankful'sabrick." 

He  drew  his  napkin  out  of  its  ring,  and 
spread  it  across  his  knees.  In  so  doing  a 
piece  of  paper  flew  out,  and  fluttered  down  to 
the  floor.  Keller  took  it  up  mechanically;  it 
had  been  folded  into  the  napkin  by  mistake,  no 
doubt;  but  there  was  so  little  to  amuse  him 


just  now,  that  he  could  not  let  even  a  slip  of 
paper  pass  without  looking  at  it.  It  proved  to 
be  a  three-cornered  note,  addressed  to  himself. 
"She's  caught  me;  ifs  all  over  with  me," 
groaned  Keller. 

"  You  dear  old  boy ;  now  don't  be  frightened, 
and  say,  *  She's  caught  me ;  ifs  all  over  with 
me ; '  for  I  sJkan*l  tell  my  father,  Keller,  I  give 
you  my  word.  I  know  you  think  Fm  sharp- 
cornered,  and  you  don't  love  me  as  you  do 
Pauline;  but  I've  been  rolling  myself  in  sugar 
all  winter,  and  you've  no  idea  how  sweet  I 
have  grown  I " 

"  I'm  going  up  at  two  o'clock.  Let  me  into 
the  attic,  Keller,  there's  a  dear  brother,  and 
then  you  can  tell  me  just  what  youVe 
done  that  makes  you  want  to  hide  your  head. 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  and  I  love  you,  and  I 
promise  not  to  tell.    Marian." 

"  Whew  I  This  beats  all  I "  said  Keller,  giv- 
ing the  rocking-chair  a  jerk  which  nearly  up- 
set the  chest.  "Bless  her  heart,  she  shall 
come  in.  Besides  I  couldn't  keep  her  out  with 
a  double-barrelled  gun." 

At  two  o'clock  there  was  a  second  clattering 
of  little  boot-heels,  and  Keller  opened  the 
door  before  Marian  had  time  to  knock.  A 
beam  of  sunshine  seemed  to  dance  into  the 
dusty  garret  with  her  golden  head  and  spar- 
kling eyes. 

"  O,  Keller,  I  don't  know  what  you've  done ; 
but  if  you've  committed  murder  I  shall  always 
love  you  just  the  same,"  cried  she,  throwing 
herself,  laughing  and  crying,  into  his  arms. 

Keller  returned  the  embrace  with  unusual 
fervor. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  up  here,  you  little 
witch?" 

"La,  Keller,  a  body  doesn't  need  to  be  a 
witch  to  hear  people  break  into  a  house.  I 
knew  when  Thankful  let  you  in,  but  wasn't  sure 
'twas  you  till  you  crept  down  stairs  last  night 
to  see  Benjie." 

"  How  did  you  know  that,  for  gracious 
sake  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  left  this  neck-tie,  dear,  the  one 
I  made  last  fall  —  dropped  it  on  the  bed. 
Haven't  you  missed  it?  " 

"There,  Marian,  I  might  have  known  you'd 
ferret  me  out,"  said  Keller,  in  a  tone  half  ad- 
miring, half  fretful.  "  I  ought  to  have  gone  to 
you  in  the  first  place,  only  I  thought  you 
wouldn^t  understand  how  a  fellow  got  in  such 
a  fix." 

"  Does  Robert  know  you're  here?  " 

"No;  what  business  is  it  of  bis?" 

"Keller,  have  you  a  pocket  comb?"  (The 
boy  has  no  idea  how  wild  he  looks  I)   "  Put  your 
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head  in  my  lap.    There,  you  like  my  scraping 
as  well  as  ever — don't  you?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  Keller,  yielding  to  the  soothing 
sensation  gratefully.  '*  It  does  seem  good  to  see 
somebody  besides  spiders.  Tell  you  what, 
Marian  —    By  the  way  —  " 

A  long  pause. 

"O,  dear,"  thought  Marian,  "what  is  it? 
He  looks  so  haggard  and  queer  I  I  don't  want 
to  know  one  word  I  But  here  I  am,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house.  I  must!  I  must  I  Who  is 
there  but  me  to  attend  to  him  ?  He  shan't  go 
to  destruction  if  I  can  pull  him  back.'* 

"  You  see,  the  fact  is  —  " 

"That's  right,  Keller;  tell  me  all  about  it. 
just  as  you  would  to  mother  or  Pauline." 

"Why,  Mariauy  what's  come  over  you?  I 
believe  you  have  been  rolled  in  sugar  I  I  was 
just  going  to  remark  that  I'm  two  hundred  — 
dollars  —  in  debt  I  How  does  that  sound  for  a 
young  man  of  my  age  ?  " 

Marian  started,  and  unconsciously  drove  the 
comb  deep  into  Keller's  scalp. 

"You  needn't  ask  any  questions.  Goodness 
knows  what's  become  of  the  money ;  I  don't 
That  housekeeping  with  Brownie  was  plaguy 
expensive,  and  I  lent  several  X's ;  and  it's  the 
fashion  to  treat ;  and  I  —  well,  it  got  so  steep 
I  had  to  borrow  of  Thankful;  and  now  here's 
James  Works  in  my  hair  I " 

"James  Works?" 

"  Yes.  Don't  dig  so  I  Easy  I  He  threatens 
to  tell  father,  and  sue  him,  too,  if  I  don't  fork 
over." 

"Tell  him  yourself,  Keller;  that's  the  best 
way.     Indeed  and  indeed  he  ought  to  know." 

**I  didn't  ask  your  advice  — did  I?"  said  the 
youth,  sulkily.  "See  here;  you  promised, 
honor  bright,  you  wouldn't  expose  me." 

"Am  I,  or  am  I  not  to  be  trusted,  Keller 
Prescott?" 

"Don't  be  touchy,  sister.  I'm  a  used-up 
man,  and  that's  what's  the  matter.  Father'd 
take  my  head  off  if  he  knew,  and  it's  nothing 
out  of  the  way  either,  if  you  look  at  it  in  the 
right  light." 

"  Keller,  dear,  go  on  and  tell  the  whole.  I 
promise  not  to  scold.  Blush  against  my  apron. 
I  can't  see  your  face,  you  know." 

Whereupon,  blushing  to  order  against  the 
dainty  white  apron,  Keller  took  courage  to  re- 
veal all  his  "scrapes,"  beginning  with  the  car- 
ryall, and  winding  up  with  the  lampblack  and 
molasses. 

"Now,  Marian,  I  was  no  worse  than  the 
other  fellows.  We  all  got  tired  of  having  the 
old  prof  dilate  on  the  beauty  of  stained 
glass,  and  quote  Milton  so  big.    We  agreed  I 


we'd  give  him  some  'dim  religious  light,'  if 
he  wanted  it;  but  it  didn't  seem  to  suit;  wasn't 
dim  enough  perhaps  I  And  some  of  the  sticky 
stuff  got  on  my  clothes,  of  course ;  I'm  always 
the  scape-goat  of  the  crowd.  That  brought 
me  out,  you  see,  and  suspension  was  coming 
after  me ;  so  I  ran." 

"You  didn't  run  away?" 

"Well,  no;  came  by  boat." 

"But  why  didn't  the  faculty  write  to  your 
father  about  it?" 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  did.  Do  you 
see  this  letter?  Thankful  whipped  it  out  of 
the  post-office.  She's  a  trump.  All  I  have 
against  her  is  her  hating  mankind  so  hard  that 
she's  going  to  marry  James  Works." 

"But,  Keller,  I  don't  see  yet;  I  don't  un- 
derstand. You  can't  expect  to  live  always  up 
here  in  this  attic?" 

"  No,  ma* am,    I  intend  to  go  to  sea." 

"To  sea?" 

"Yes,  with  Captain  Rush.  You  know  he 
told  me  last  fall  he'd  take  me  round  the  world 
for  nothing." 

"O,  Keller  1    Keller  I" 

"  He  starts  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wrote 
him  day  before  yesterday,  and  he  says,  '  All 
right.    Come  ahead.'" 

"Keller,  do  please  stop  joking." 

"Joking,  Marian?  Why,  it's  dead  earnest 
What's  the  use  for  a  fellow  to  study  his  eyes 
out,  and  then  be  suspended  by  the  hair  of  the 
head?  I'd  have  gone  to  sea  long  ago,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  making  a  fuss  in  the  family." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  mother,  Keller,  poor 
dear  mother?" 

Keller  writhed  uneasily. 

"That's  all  that  bothers  me,"  said  he  in  a 
helpless  tone.  "  But  she  won't  hear  of  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  I  shall  write  the  whole 
story.  I  think  mother  will  be  reasonable.  If  s 
a  great  chance  for  me,  Marian.  If  I  have  a 
share  in  buying  cotton,  as  the  captain  prom- 
ises, why,  I  can  come  back  and  pay  off  my 
debts,  and  be  in  a  fair  way  to  set  up  for  myself 
in  business,  and  make  you  all  rich." 

In  spite  of  her  vivid  imagination,  Marian 
had  a  shrewd,  practical  little  head  of  her  own, 
and  no  great  patience  with  Keller's  vagaries. 
A  sarcastic  speech  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she 
sent  it  back  instantly. 

"I  hope  I  shall  have  sense  enough  to  hold 
my  tongue,"  thought  she. 

"But,  Keller,  if  you  meant  to  sail  with 
Captain  Rush,  why  didn't  you  go  straight 
to  Yarmouth?  What  made  you  come  home 
at  all?" 

"  I  had  a  kind  of  hankering  to  see  the  old 
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place  again  I  and  besides,  I  wanted  to  get  some 
of  my  traps." 

<*Hark,  Keller;  there's  Thankful  calling. 
Robert  and  Judith  have  come  to  ride  with  me. 
ril  be  up  again  this  evening,  and  we'll  talk 
more.  Dear  me;  I  don't  know  at  all  what 
I'm  about.  Seems  as  if  I  must  speak  right  out 
to  Rob  and  Jude,  and  tell  the  whole  storjr; 
but  then  I  have  faith  to  believe  I  shan't." 

Keller  had  faith  to  believe  it  too.  Hadn't 
he  Marian's  word? 

''  Don't  forget  to  come  up  to-night,"  said  he, 
wistfully.  "Now  you've  once  been  up,  I 
know  I  can't  stand  it  alone." 

"  Have  you  had  bad  news  from  your  moth- 
er?" asked  Judith,  as  the  three  rode  abreast 
through  the  wide  street.  Robert  said  nothing, 
but  eyed  Marian's  troubled  face  inquiringly. 

**  You're  the  lynxest-eyed  people,"  said  she, 
shaking  her  riding-whip.  "  No ;  mamma  gains 
constantly.  Dr.  Ware  is  failing;  but  I'll  not 
be  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  that's  what 
ails  me.  I  hoped  you  wouldn't  notice  ahy- 
thing.    Please  don't  ask  me." 

Judith  reached  out  her  left  hand  towards  her 
friend  with  an  impulse  of  sympathy;  but 
Robert  shook  his  head  at  her,  and  she  drew  it 
away  again. 

With  that  fine  tact  which  was  part  of  his 
common  sense,  he  perceived  that  Marian 
wished  to  be  let  alone,  that  her  troubles  would 
not  bear  discussion.  He  began  to  talk  to 
Judith  about  the  Reading  Circle,  of  which  both 
the  girls  were  now  honorable  members; 
then  about  Marian's  three-legged  horse,  for 
Zephyr's  lameness  was  becoming  so  noticeable 
that  the  fact  could  no  longer  be  disguised. 

Marian  caught  a  word  here  and  there,  but  it 
did  not  break  up  the  strong  under-current  of 
her  thoughts. 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens.  I'll  do  it 
if  it  kills  me.  Those  government  bonds  are 
my  own.  If  I  choose  to  take  them  and  pay 
Thankful,  my  father  has  no  right  to  complain. 
Nor  aunt  Hinsdale  either.  Motlier  would  be 
glad  —  dear  mother!  It's  for  her  sake.  It's 
for  her  sake  first,  and  then  for  all  our  sakes. 
He's  so  afraid  of  my  father  I  Judgment  is 
what  he  lacks ;  but  then  we  must  take  him  as 
he  is.  I  did  not  mean  to  touch  those  bonds. 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  think  they  are  there  in  the 
secret  drawer  ef  my  writing-desk.  Aunt  Hins- 
dale called  them  my  *  marriage  portion.' 
That's  nonsense;  still  it's  pleasant  to  think 
they  are  there.  I've  built  so  many  air-castles 
out  of  them  —  paper  castles.  I  thought  if  any- 
thing happened  to  my  father,  and  he  seemed 
low  about  his  business,  I  should  just  slip  my 


arms  round  his  neck  and  say,  *  O,  papa,  dear, 
what's  mine  is  yours.  Here  are  those  old 
bonds ;  they're  aching  for  you  to  take  them.' 
And  then  he  would  object,  and  seem  very  much 
touched.  The  blessed  man  I  As  if  his  own 
daughter  could  do  too  much  for  him.  And  I 
should  insist,  and  it  would  end  in  my  sitting 
on  his  knee  and  his  saying,  '  My  little  daugh- 
ter has  put  a  new  heart  into  me.  What  should 
I  have  done  without  my  little  daughter?' 

"But  now — O,  well,  it  is  very  different  I 
think  myself  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Keller  if  he  had  come  home  and  worked  on 
that  'heater-piece,'  as  aunt  Filura  proposed. 
What  does  make  boys  behave  so  I  can't  un- 
derstand. And  very  likely,  if  I  give  him  the 
money,  he'll  do  the  same  thing  right  over 
again,  or  perhaps  go  to  sea  in  spite  of  it ;  slip 
right  through  my  fingers.  He's  too  proud  to 
be  suspended.  And  as  for  James  Works,  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  press  him  so.  I'd  wait 
till  I  was  married  to  a  woman  before  I  went  to 
collecting  her  debts  1 

"O,  dear  I  I  wish  I  dared  ask  somebody 
what  to  do.  Robert,"  said  she,  suddenly  look- 
ing up  to  the  sky,  where  the  pale  moon  stood 
blinking  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  "do  you  be- 
lieve James  Works  ever  felt  the  least  interest 
in  that  moon  after  he  was  big  enough  to  know 
it  wasn't  a  silver  dollar?  " 

Robert  turned  around  with  a  smile.  It  was 
nothing  new  for  Marian  to  break  in  at  right 
angles  with  some  whimsical  remark. 

"  Does  Thankful  really  mean  to  marry  that 
man?"  said  he.  "Then  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
Cupid's  darts  have  hit  her  in  two  places  —  the 
head  as  well  as  the  heart." 

Marian  laughed. 

"Yes,  I  thought  something  ailed  her  brain 
when  she  took  to  washing  the  barn.  The  dear 
old  soul  would  have  been  married  last  week, 
only  she  doesn't  like  to  leave  us  till  Brooksey 
Waters  can  come  and  take  her  place." 

"  Brooksey  Waters  won't  come,"  said  Judith ; 
"or,  if  she  does,  'twill  only  be  for  a  few  weeks, 
*  just  to  accommodate.'  I  do  pity  you,  Marian. 
Why,  as  true  as  you  live,  I've  left  my  scarf; 
my  throat  will  be  sore.  Robert,  you'll  have 
to  ride  home  and  get  it." 

"  That's  always  the  way,"  thought  Marian, 
as  Robert  the  obedient  turned  his  horse,  and 
the  girls  followed.  "  She  doesn't  even  have 
to  say  *  please.'  I  might  have  yards  of  sore 
throat,  but  I  couldn't  start  Keller  without  what 
Miss  G'Neil  calls  *  moral  persuasion.'  He's 
not  the  brother  Robert  is ;  yet  how  much  he 
needs  somebody  to  take  care  of  him  I  Now  is 
the  time  when  I  must  decide  for  myself  what 
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to  do.  One  way  is  to  let  Keller  alone,  and  the 
other  is  to  interfere,  and  perhaps  not  keep  him 
from  going  to  sea,  either.  Mother  would  saj, 
'Just  think  which  wa J  you  suppose  you  will 
please  God,  and  do  that.'  Yes,  and  what  could 
please  him  better  than  the  Golden  Rule?  Is 
it  any  of  my  business  whether  a  thing  does 
good  or  not,  if  it*s  only  my  duty  to  do  it?  I 
haven't  the  future  to  take  care  of.  The  Golden 
Rule  it  is,  and  no  more  words  about  It." 

Aunt  Esther  ran  out  with  a  pair  of  sheep- 
shears  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  of  rags  in 
the  other. 

'*  Well,  I'm  glad  you  had  sense  enough  to 
come  back  for  your  comforter,  Judy.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  see  as  these  rides  do  you  a  mite 
o'  good ;  but  the  doctors  have  a  right  to  their 
opinion,  I  suppose.  /  should  set  you  to  wash- 
ing dishes ;  but  then  that*s  work,  and  of  course 
you're  dead  set  against  work." 

Sensitive  Judith  dropped  her  eyes  in  a 
shame-faced  way ;  but  Marian  flashed  back  a 
look  of  defiance,  and  sat  up  wonderfully  prim. 
It  was  in  her  to  give  aunt  Esther  a  piece  of 
her  mind ;  but  she  forbore,  and  merely  said 
to  Robert,  when  he  returned  with  the  scarf,  — 

'*  Let's  go  by  Miss  O'Neil's.  I  should  like 
to  have  her  come  out  and  scold  I " 

If  this  was  a  home-thrust.  Aunt  Esther  was 
not  aware  of  it,  for  she  called  after  them,  — 

'*  Judy,  sit  up  straight  now.  Marian,  twitch 
her  shoulders  back.  There's  no  sense  in  her 
doubling  into  a  ball." 

Marian  saw  there  were  tears  on  Judith's 
cheeks,  and  her  whole  soul  was  stirred  against 
the  woman  who  could  make  that  dear  girl  cry. 
For  the  rest  of  the  ride,  having  settled  her  own 
knotty  questions  about  Keller,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  entertain  her  friends,  and  enjoy  her- 
self. The  art  of  having  a  good  time,  and 
"waking  up  Judith,"  she  had  reduced  to  a 
science.  What  if  she  did  laugh  too  loud  some- 
times, and  gooff  in  little  explosions  of  ecstasy 
over  nothing  particular?  There  can't  be  too 
much  innocent  fun  in  the  world.  Don*t  shake 
your  heads,  Mr.  Icicle  and  Madam  Grundy. 
If  you  freeze  up  that  bubbling  spring  of  gay- 
ety  in  a  young  girl's  heart,  you  are  as  cruel 
as  the  untimely  frost  that  nips  the  springing 
corn. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  SPRING  FRESHET. 

Miss  Tottenham, 

FEBRUARY  22.    I  have  been  rather  em- 
barrassed lately,  Miss   Tottenham,   not 
quite  knowing  what  to  say  to  you.    I  did  men- 


tion in  January  that  I  heard  somebody  break- 
ing into  the  house,  and  thought  it  was  Keller ; 
but  things  have  transpired,  since  that,  which 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  hold  my  tongue. 
Whether  it  was  Keller  or  not,  I  am  pledged  to 
secrecy. 

I  suppose,  though,  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
saying  he  spent  a  month  at  home.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  not  very  well.  My  fa- 
ther, who  was  remarkably  pitiful  and  kind,  went 
to  Exeter,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
the  faculty;  and  it  seemed  to  have  a  good 
effect  on  Keller's  health,  for  he  went  back 
again  afterwards,  and  has  studied  like  a  hero. 
Pitkin  Jones  said  he  heard  that  Keller  talked  of 
running  away  to  sea;  but  Pitkin  is  always  full 
of  gossip. 

One  thing  I  must  record :  Keller  has  taken 
to  loving  me  at  a  furious  rate.  He  says  I'm 
an  angel  I  O,  ho  1  Then  my  wings  must  have 
grown  out  in  one  day  1  He  never  saw  a  feather 
on  me  before  I 

Dear  old  Thankful  has  gone  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy ;  she  has  married  that  old  widower,  James 
Works.  Farewell  to  Thankful  the  fair,  and 
Jamie  the  brave.  I  am  afraid  Thankful  didn't 
feel  quite  easy  in  her  mind,  or  she  l^ouldn't 
have  chanted  that  doleful  hymn  about  ''The 
F'erce  North  Wind  "  so  much.  It  seems  as  if 
the  kitchen  is  full  of  it.  Aunt  Esther  says  she 
"  feels  ugly  for  Mrs.  Works ; "  that  means  she 
pities  her.  So  do  I;  but  I  pity  myself  more. 
Brooksey  Waters  came  a  few  days  *'  to  accom- 
modate ;  "  but  her  two  half-sisters  were  taken 
down  with  measles,  and  she  left,  no  more  to 
return. 

Then  I  had  that  mulatto  woman  with 
straight  false  hair,  Eunice  Parsons.  She 
makes  me  think  of  a  molasses  custard  with 
nutmeg  on  it.  Freckled,  Miss  Tottenham ;  a 
freckled  mulatto  I  She  staid  long  enough  to 
break  our  soup-tureen,  and  get  a  silver  spoon 
chewed  up  in  the  pigs'  pail ;  then  the  rheuma- 
tism carried  her  off  to  Poonoosac. 

We  wanted  Betsey  Davis,  but  she  said  she 
''  understood  Dr.  Prescott  didn't  have  widow 
Works  eat  with  the  family."  I  told  her  Mrs. 
Works  wasn't  willing  to  eat  with  the  family, 
and  that  was  all  the  reason  she  didn't  do  it. 
But  Betsey  tossed  her  head,  and  said  I'd  '*  bet- 
ter ask  Susan  Kittridge,"  which  I  think  was 
really  malicious  of  Betsey,  for  Susan  stood 
ready  to  come;  and  of  all  the  dirty  creatures! 
Why,  she  turned  the  kitchen  sink  into  a  per- 
fect sink  of  iniquity,  and  you  couldn't  tell  the 
dish-cloth  from  the  mop-rag.  If  mother  or 
Pauline  had  had  the  faintest  idea  what  we've 
suffered,  they'd  have  sent  home  soro  .  coolies. 
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But  my  father  has  charged  me  never  to  write 
of  our  domestic  trials.  Little  affairs  he  calls 
them.  Much  he  knows  about  it !  It  is  such  a 
privilege  to  have  been  born  a  man  I  How 
much  wear  and  tear  it  saves  I  None  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  Nothing  to  worry  jou. 
And  here  am  I,  with  blisters  on  both  hands, 
and  my  left  thumb  half  cut  off  by  a  bread- 
knife. 

Tom  went  for  aunt  Filura,  and  she'll  stay  till 
my  wounds  are  healed.  What  will  turn  up 
next,  dear  knows.  As  for  cooking,  I  don*t  un- 
derstand anything  thoroughly  but  hasty  pud- 
ding; and  that  I'm  apt  to  make  lumpy. 

March,  having  come  in  like  a  lion,  was  go- 
ing out  like  a  tiger.  On  the  two  last  days  of 
the  month  a  heavy  rain  fell,  and  was  beaten 
from  east  to  west  by  a  roaring  wind.  Dr. 
Prescott  had  just  finished  his  morning  calls, 
and  was  urging  his  horse  homeward,  as  fast  as 
he  dared,  over  the  black  and  white  road,  — 
black  with  icy  mud,  and  white  with  whited 
sepulchres  of  snow,  which  broke  through  and 
let  him  in.  Impossible  to  hold  an  umbrella 
against  this  tempest,  which,  even  on  its  second 
day,  showed  no  signs  of  abatement.  The 
good  doctor  bowed  his  head  to  the  gale,  in- 
wardly thankful  that  it  was  not  a  sickly  sea- 
son, and  he  might  hope  to  toast  his  feet  in 
lazy  enjoyment  at  home. 

But  Marian  was  at  the  bay-window  watch- 
ing for  him. 

'*  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  papa ! "  she  cried, 
holding  the  side-door  open  far  enough  to  look 
out,  and  shouting  the  words  explosively,  to  be 
heard  above  the  storm;  ** Mr.  Dickey,  Tom's 
father,  has  had  a  fall.  Sent  an  hour  ago. 
But  do  come  in  and  have  your  dinner  first." 

Dr.  Prescott  staid  a  moment  to  drive  Don 
Pedro  under  shelter,  then  hurried  into  the 
dining-room. 

*'  Tom  is  just  wild  about  his  father,"  said 
Marian,  bringing  in  the  steak  and  potatoes 
from  the  warming-oven.  *'  He  begged  so  hard 
for  aunt  Filura  to  go,  that  she  got  right  into 
Mr.  Applebee's  wagon  and  went.  Mr.  Apple- 
bee  was  the  man  that  came.  He  said  Mr. 
Dickey  fell  from  the  upper  scaffold,  and  has 
been  insensible  ever  since.  And  there  is  poor 
Mrs.  Dickey  wringing  her  hands,  and  flying 
round  and  round.  Tom  couldn't  see  any  oth- 
er way  but  he  must  take  aunt  Filura  home 
with  him." 

''Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  filling  his  plate, 
*'  the  people  in  that  neighborhood  consult 
aunt  Filura  more  than  they  do  their  Bibles. 
She  is  a  person  that  looks  on  life  from  upper 


windows,  and  such  persons  always  have  great 
influence." 

«  Upper  windows,  papa.'  O,  the  windows 
next  heaven.  Well,  she  does  take  you  right 
up  on  wings,  somehow.  You  feel  as  if  your 
troubles  weren't  of  so  much  consequence  as 
you  supposed.  I  can't  express  it ;  but  I  know 
how  she  comforted  us  when  we  thought  Keller 
was  married.  She  sees  God  right  behind 
everything;  she  doesn't  believe  there  are  such 
things  as  accidents,  you  know." 

'*  Neither  do  I,  Marian." 

*'  It  chanced ;  Eternal  God  that  chance  did 
guide." 

*'  Don't  forget  that,  my  daughter,  come  what 
will.  Now  kiss  me,  and  good  by.  No,  thank 
you ;  I  can't  stay  for  the  pudding.  Two  o'clock. 
Let  us  see.  It  will  be  lonely  for  you  and  little 
brother,  this  afternoon,  in  the  storm.  I  may 
not  get  home  before  dark,  and  if  not,  you'd 
better  speak  to  Robert,  when  he  brings  the 
mail,  and  ask  him  to  study  here  this  evening." 

'*  O,  ho,  who's  seatf**  said  Benjie,  looking 
up  from  his  plate,  in  which  he  was  floating  a 
raft  of  bread  on  a  small  pond  of  sirup. 

'*  Not  our  youngest,  surely,"  said  his  father, 
laughing.     **  Good  by,  my  children." 

And  in  another  moment  Dr.  Prescott  was 
out  again  in  the  wildness  of  the  storm ;  but 
now  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was  blowing 
from  north  to  south,  dropping  its  voice  occa- 
sionally, as  if  it  had  half  a  mind  to  give  up 
the  contest,  then  raging  again  with  renewed 
force. 

"  It  will  clear  away  before  midnight," 
thought  the  doctor,  as  he  walked  his  horse 
over  the  trembling  bridge.  ''Glad  of  that. 
A  spring  freshet  would  give  these  timbers  a 
heavy  strain." 

Then  driving  on  up  the  hill,  he  reflected  that 
the  ice  was  likely  to  "  go  out  weak  "  this  year, 
and  there  was  not  as  much  danger  as  usual  of 
the  old  bridge.  But  all  the  while  the  rain  was 
falling  steadily.  Marian,  alone  with  Benjie, 
found  the  afternoon  dull.  Night  set  in,  and 
her  father  had  not  returned.  That  i^as  noth- 
ing very  strange ;  but  where  was  Robert,  that 
he  did  not  come  with  the  mail? 

She  kept  Benjie  awake  long  after  his  usual 
bedtime,  because  she  dreaded  the  lonesome 
hush  which  would  creep  over  the  house  when 
he  should  be  asleep.  She  sent  him  for  apples, 
and  he  came  back  shouting  gleefully,  — 

"  Cellar's  afloat  I    Tubs  a-swimmingi  " 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Well,  if  we  can't  have  apples, 
little  brother,  we'll  have  something  better." 

So  they  boiled  molasses  candy  in  a  basin 
over  the  coals,  and  little  brother  helped  pull  it 
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with  his  awkward  fingers,  leaving  sticky  traces 
on  his  face  and  jacket  Then  they  played  at 
backgammon,  a  long  game,  for  Benjie  was 
learning,  and  could  count  but  slowly.  And 
still  Robert  did  not  come. 

The  clock  struck  nine.  Benjie  curled  down 
upon  the  rug,  to  listen  to  the  story  of  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,  and  in  two  minutes  was  fast 
asleep.  Marian  put  more  wood  on  the  fire, 
choosing  beech  sticks  because  they  would 
crackle  socially,  and  went  to  the  window  to 
look  out.  Nothing  but  blackness.  Over  the 
gate  the  elm  tree  writhed  like  a  distracted  gob- 
lin ;  she  could  fancy  it  wringing  its  hands. 

She  dropped  the  curtain,  laid  Benjie  on  the 
sofa,  and  came  back  to  her  seat  in  her  moth- 
er's low  rocking-chair.  The  mail  was  proba- 
bly delayed  by  the  storm.  Robert  would  be 
in  presently.  He  never  failed  to  call  on  his 
way  from  the  post-office.  There  was  no  sense  in 
being  nervous;  but  the  wildness  without  and 
the  stillness  within  combined  to  be  very  op- 
pressive. 

*'  Cellar's  afloat    Tubs  a-swimming." 

Why,  it  must  be  a  freshet  Marian  hated 
the  dull,  monotonous  sound  of  the  water  pour- 
ing into  the  cistern.  It  called  to  mind  the 
ocean,  which  roared  between  her  mother  and 
home,  and  the  familiar  vase  on  the  mantel  — 
an  alabaster  hand  holding  up  a  shell  —  made 
her  shudder,  as  if  it  were  her  mother's  hand 
rising  from  the  sea. 

The  clock  struck  ten.  It  was  clear  that  Rob- 
ert was  not  coming :  he  never  did  come  as  late 
as  ten.  Marian  stirred  the  fire,'  and  wrapping 
herself  in  a  shawl,  lay  down  beside  Benjie  on 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  sofa.  Not  that  she 
felt  sleepy;  but  in  the  dreary  emptiness  of  the 
room,  it  was  a  comfort  to  have  the  little  fellow 
in  her  arms.  She  would  not  put  him  in  bed 
yet  Her  father  would  be  sure  to  come  soon. 
Strange  what  has  kept  Robert;  he  didn't  usu- 
ally mind  storms.  But  while  she  waited  and 
wondered,  that  little  sprite  from  the  land  of 
**  Nowhere "  glided  in  and  perched  upon  her 
eyelids.  She  no  longer  heard  the  wind, 
though  it  still  shook  the  house,  nor  the  clock, 
though  it  never  ceased  to  pace  ofif  the  time 
with  slow  strides. 

It  struck  eleven,  then  twelve.  The  fire 
burned  low.  A  brand  rolled  out  upon  the 
hearth,  and  charred  a  small  hole  in  the  rug. 
Still  Marian  slept.  Why  not?  What  signal 
of  danger  could  come  to  her  dulled  ears  through 
those  thick,  close-drawn  curtains? 

Suddenly  there  fell  a  great  calm.  The  north 
wind  stopped  and  held  his  breath.  It  may 
have   been    for   horror  at  the  ruin  he  had 


wrought;  it  may  have  been  to  listen  to  the 
hoarse  roar  of  many  waters.  The  river,  which 
had  been  only  little  Basset  yesterday,  sleeping 
under  a  counterpane  of  snow,  had  swollen 
now  to  monstrous  size,  and  was  rushing  head- 
long over  his  banks.  On,  on  with  the  might 
of  a  conqueror,  gathering  force  as  he  goes,  the 
mad  river  dashes  and  takes  to  himself  all  that 
comes  in  his  way.  Great  sheets  of  ice  from 
far  up  stream  he  seizes,  tears  rudely,  and 
piles  against  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  tier  above 
tier*  Now,  like  the  wind.  Basset  stops  and 
holds  his  breatlv  He  has  defeated  himself, 
and  built  up  a  wall  of  frozen  masonry  which  he 
cannot  pass  over. 

But  a  powerful  reinforcement  arrives.  Me- 
dumpscott  stream,  two  miles  away,  breaks 
through  a  strong  dam,  and  hurries  to  the  res- 
cue. Now  for  a  revel.  Great  logs,  and  shat- 
tered mills,  and  up-torn  trees  batter  against 
the  frozen  wall,  and  it  gives  way.  The 'passage 
is  clear  now  for  Basset,  the  conqueror,  the 
demon.  He  and  Medumpscott  rush  thunder- 
ing down  stream,  bearing  their  spoils,  and 
among  them  the  poor  old  tremulous  bridge. 
Boom !  Crash !  They  go,  shrieking,  — 
''Out  of  our  way  I  It's  a  night  of  revel! 
The  law  can't  touch  running  water.  Follow 
us  —  if — you  —  dare  I  ** 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

UPPER  WINDOWS. 

MARIAN  started  up  broad  awake,  every 
nerve  vibrating,  as  if  from  an  electric 
shock.  In  spite  of  the  muffling  curtains,  a 
roar  like  Niagara  filled  the  room.  She  threw 
up  the  window  and  looked  out. 

It  was  a  dream,  and  she  knew  it.  In  place 
of  the  snow-covered  river,  she  saw  a  broad 
sea  of  icebergs,  and  dancing  on  the  icebergs, 
like  a  great  wooden  toy,  the  Quinnebasset 
bridge.  A  dream?  O,  yes.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  never  rolled  up  to  the  dooryard  before. 
Strange  she  couldn't  wake !  Strange  the  moon 
should  be  there.  She  certainly  knew  that 
moon,  staring  through  the  clouds  with  a  cold 
face. 

A  feeling  of  terror  seized  her,  such  as  she 
always  had  when  Thankful  chanted  **  The 
Last  Days"  over  the  kitchen  stove  in  the  early 
winter  mornings. 

•*  When  the/Vfr#  North  Wind, 
With  his  airy  forcea^ 
Stirs  up  the  Baltic 
To  a  foaming  fury, 
And  the  red  lightning; 
With  a  storm  of  hail, 
Comes  hurling — amain — down. " 
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How  often  Marian  had  begged  her  to  stop  that 
dreadful  chant!  And  now  the  whole  world 
was  roaring  it.  Look  I  the  fence  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden  was  quite  under  water.  The 
flood  was  coming  nearer.  Marilyn  could  see 
it  creeping  up  the  south  slope  in  the  door- 
yard,  faster,  faster.  There  was  but  one  alter- 
native —  to  rush  to  the  hill  behind  the  house, 
or  drown. 

"  O,  Benjie,  Benjie,  wake  up!  "cried  she, 
shaking  him  frantically. 

'*  Let  me  'lone,"  growled  BenjiCi  always  sav- 
age when  aroused  in  the  night. 

"  But  you  must  get  up,  Benjie,  little  brother. 
We're  going  to  be  drowned !   Do  you  hear?" 

Benjie  was  fast  asleep  again. 

<*What  shall  I,  s/kail  I  do?"  groaned  the 
poor  sister. 

Seizing  him  in  her  arms,  she  half  led,  half 
dragged  him  to  the  west  door,  and  out  on  the 
porch. 

Horror  of  horrors  I  A  stream  came  "  rush- 
ing amain  down  "  through  the  valley,  cutting 
them  off  from  the  hill.  Marian  clutched  the 
porch  railing  in  blank  dismay,  and  a  blind 
dizziness  came  over  her.  Benjie,  awake  at 
last,  clung  to  her  waist,  moaning,  '*  Mamie, 
Mamie ! "  too  frightened  to  cry. 

The  situation  was  appalling  enough  to  ter- 
rify stouter  hearts  than  Mamie's  and  little 
brother's.  Dr.  Prescott's  house  stood  on  a 
narrow  ridge,  somewhat  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding intervale.  This  ridge  made  a  sudden 
slope  to  the  valley,  a  few  rods  up  the  river ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  freshet  divided,  to 
unite  again  a  little  below,  at  another  slope. 
Thus  the  house  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
high  land,  and  the  water  gaining  on  every  side. 

**  Papa  'n'  aunt  Flura  no  business  to  gone 
off  and  left  us,"  wailed  Benjie,  his  face  show- 
ing very  white  through  the  streaks  of  candy. 
**  Why  don't  somebody  see  to  us?" 

The  frightened  clinging  of  the  little  arms 
and  the  despair  in  the  young  voice  impelled 
Marian  to  answer,  with  a  calmness  which  sur- 
prised herself,  — 

'*  Hush,  little  brother.  God  is  right  here. 
Don't  be  afraid." 

''  O,  so  he  is,"  murmured  Benjie,  reassured. 
*^  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  should  send  along 
a  boat." 

<' Don't  talk,  dear;  I  want  to  think.  Hark! 
There  is  poor  Zephyr  neighing  in  the  stable. 
If  I  goto  her  and  let  her  out,  perhaps  she 
can  swim.  Benjie,  are  you  willing  I  should 
go,  and  won't  you  try  to  follow?" 

•*  I  don't  wan't  to  stay  all  'lone." 

**But  I   told  you,    little    brother,   God  is 


here.  And  I've  just  thought  of  something  for 
you  to  do.  You  can  go  up  stairs  and  ring  the 
big  dinner-bell  put  of  the  window.  Some- 
body will  hear  it,  and  know  we're  in  trouble, 
and  come  for  us,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  I'll  go,"  said  Benjie,  bravely. 

Marian  threw  a  cloak  over  her  head,  for  her 
teeth  were  chattering  with  cold  and  terror, 
and  rushing  to  the  barn,  tried  to  push  back 
the  large  door  in  front.  She  could  not  move 
it.  Swollen  by  the  rain,  it  stuck  fast  in  its 
groove.  The  side  door  which  led  directly  to 
the  horse- stalls  was  a  foot  lower,  and  the  flood 
was  already  above  the  threshold.  If  Marian 
had  been  rash  in  leaving  the  house,  there  was 
no  time  for  shrinking  now.  She  lifted  the 
latch,  and  groped  her  way  to  Zephyr's  crib. 
The  floor  of  the  stable  was  an  inclined  plane, 
and  the  poor  beast  had  crowded  herself  into  the 
upper  corner;  but  the  waters  was  just  reaching 
there.  Marian  could  feel  them  creeping  high- 
er and  higher  above  her  feet.  Quite  forgetting 
the  red  cow  next  door,  though  she  lowed  lusti- 
ly, Marian  tugged  at  the  halter,  which  Zephyr, 
in  her  frenzy,  had  drawn  tight  about  her  neck* 
It  seemed  as  if  the  knot  would  never  unloose ; 
and,  while  Marian  worked  at  it,  the  loud  ding- 
dong  from  the  chamber  window  ceased ;  Ben- 
jie had  thrown  down  the  dinner-bell  in  de- 
spair. Above  the  roaring  of  the  tide  she  could 
hear  his  frightened  cry,  — 

'<  Mamie,  Mamie,  O,  do  come,  Mamie  I " 

"  Coming,  Benjie." 

At  the  last  desperate  twitch  the  knot  gave 
way.  Marian  seized  Zephyr  by  the  mane,  and 
walking  through  the  ice-cold  water,  led  her 
straight  up  to  the  porch  steps.  Not  till  then 
did  it  occur  to  her  to  wonder  if  she  had  done 
a  wise  thing.  Might  not  Zephyr  have  been 
safer  in  the  stable  ? 

At  any  rate,  if  the  thing  had  not  been 
done,  she  could  not  have  attempted  it  now. 
She  had  improved  the  last  moment,  and  in- 
curred a  foolish  risk.  A  little  later  and  the 
strong  current  must  have  overpowered  both 
her  and  the  horse.  Moment  by  moment  the 
already  narrow  strip  of  land  on  which  the 
house  stood  was  growing  narrower  still. 
Marian  shuddered  as  she  recalled  the  story  of 
the  great  freshet  of  1832,  which  had  completely 
deluged  this  same  intervale,  and  carried  off 
the  cottage  where  Thankful  Works  was  born. 
Keller  once  said  Thankful  had  caught  the 
freshet  in  ber  eyes,  and  then  they  had  both 
laughed.  Should  she  ever  laugh  again?  If 
God  saw  and  knew,  why  did  he  not  send  help? 
A  boat,  a  raft,  a  live  human  being?  O,  it  was 
very  strange. 
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Now  the  waters  had  reached  the  lower  edge 
of  the  porch.  A  poor  dead  Iambi  separated 
from  its  ghastly  flock  by  the  press  of  ice,  was 
hurled  against  the  step.  Farther  out  in  the 
stream  Marian  saw  a  horse  floating  down,  with 
a  sleigh  dragging  at  his  heels. 

For  the  first  time  it  flashed  upon  her  that 
her  father  might  be  drowned!  She  remem- 
bered there  were  two  bridges  this  side  of  the 
Wix  neighborhood.  With  a  white,  fixed  face 
she  drew  Benjie  into  the  house,  and  would 
have  drawn  Zephyr  also ;  but  the  half-crazed 
animal  paced  snorting  up  and  down  the  porch, 
and  as  the  water  broke  over  it,  plunged,  or  was 
borne,  out  into  the  stream. 

Marian  saw  her  go  without  a  regret  It  had 
come  to  that.  Zephyr  must  drown;  but  so 
must  she  and  Benjie.  God  did  not  care.  They 
need  not  have  drowned  if  papa  had  been  at 
home  to  foresee  the  danger.  If  Mr.  Dickey 
hadn't  fallen !  If  Tom  hadn't  gone  and  taken 
aunt  Filura!  If  Robert  had  only  come  in,  as 
he  had  always  done  before  I  Such  a  tangle  of 
IFS I    God  did  not  care. 

Hush  1  Yes,  he  did  care.  And  like  a  ray  of 
light  flashed  up  that  golden  line  of  Spenser, — 


**  It  chaxioed ;  Eternal  God  that  chann  did  guide." 

**  Yes,  God  does  care.  It  is  n't  a  tangle  of  ifs. 
He  never  forgot  the  little  sparrows ;  he  can't 
forget  his  children.  If  we  drown  it  is  his  will. 
It  will  be  ri^Aif  for  it  is  his  will." 

The  water  was  rushing  in  under  the  doors, 
up  through  the  carpet. 

'*  Benjie,  dear,  O,  little  Benjie,"  said  Mar^ 
ian,  pressing  him  close.  "  Don't  grieve  any 
more.  Somebody  will  think  of  us ;  somebody 
will  come." 

'*  They  must've  heard  the  bell,"  said  Benjie, 
sobbing  tears  of  sweetened  water.  "  I  rang,  n' 
I  rang,  n'  I  run^^.  Folks  in  Boston  heard; 
couldn't  help  it,  I  rung  so  hard." 

'* Benjie,  we  must  go  up  stairs;  the  water  is 
over  our  ankles.  We  won't  drown  till  the  last 
minute ;  we'll  keep  a  brave  heart,  little  brother. 
We  know  who  is  with  us,  and  never  forgets  us." 

The  tone  was  almost  joyAil.  Marian  seemed 
suddenly  exalted  above  herself,  as  persons  of 
her  temperament  often  are  exalted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger.  An  unnatural  light  beamed 
in  her  eyes  as  she  tripped  up  stairs ;  but  it  was 
the  light  of  a  soul  at  peace. 

**  Now  we'll  look  on  life  from  upper  win- 
dows," said  she,  throwing  up  the  sash.  **  We're 
above  the  world,  Benjie.  We'  understand  how 
aunt  Filura  feels  I " 

Lights  were  gleaming  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring houses,  making  intersecting  paths  of 
flame  upon  the  moving  sea.    It  seemed  as  if 


the  river  were  changed  into  a  vast  harbor  of 
illuminated  ships.  Or  one  might  fancy  that 
Quinnebasset  had  been  spirited  away,  and  a 
baby  Venice  put  in  her  place. 

A  noisy  little  Venice ;  for  now  the  bells  be- 
gan to  ring,  as  they  had  not  rung  before  since 
Deacon  Judkins's  barn  was  burned,  and  the 
brindled  cow  in  it.  Marian  could  dimly  see 
men  running  down  the  street,  and  hear  them 
calling  to  one  another.  The  sight  of  human 
beings  in  the  outer  world  gave  her  a  thrill  of 
courage  which  shook  her  unearthly  calmness. 

<<  Help  I    Help  t "  she  shouted,  while  Benjie 
screamed,  "  Fire  I    Fire  I " 
.    Nobody  heard,  nobody  answered. 

Inch  by  inch  the  water  was  creeping  up  the 
stairs.  By  the  light  of  the  hanging  lamp  in 
the  hall  below,  Marian  could  see  it  clearly, 
and  on  its  surface  familiar  objects  it  had 
picked  up  in  its  course.  The  backgammon- 
board  sailed  quietly  over  the  sitting-room 
threshold,  in  company  with  a  charred  brand 
from  the  hearth,  and  one  of  Benjie's  boots. 
A  strange  fleet. 

The  iee  without  beat  against  the  house  with 
a  dull  click.  Chilled  to  the  heart,  courage 
waning,  Marian  sank  down  upon  the  broad 
window-seat  with  Benjie  on  her  lap,  while  the 
cat  mewed  and  rubbed  against  her  feet.  Then 
came  a  crashing  of  glass  down  stairs.  The 
flood  was  breaking  into  the  lower  windows. 
Benjie  screamed. 

*' Darling,  don't  cry,"  said  Marian,  with 
trembling  faith.  "  You  know  that  God  cares 
for  the  little  sparrows." 

**  Yes,  he  used  to ;  but  he  don't  care  a  thing 
about  my  martins,"  sobbed  Benjie,  as  the  mar- 
tin-house was  borne  swiftly  past,  its  slender 
pole  snapped  by  the  rushing  ice.  **  Martins 
are  just  as  good  as  sparrows ;  but  they  won't 
have  any  house  to  go  to  next  summer." 

Marian  did  not  answer.  She  only  drew  her 
little  brother  close  to  her  heart,  and  waited. 
For  what?   God  knew. 

A  heavy  cloud  sailed  across  the  nH>on.  She 
could  not  see  the  river  bank,  except  where  its 
outline  was  pricked  out  here  and  there  by  a 
point  of  light.  The  hall  lamp  burned  low; 
but  it  showed  the  water  stealing  cruelly  up  the 
staircase.  Marian  watched  it  with  a  strange 
fascination,  while  Benjie  clung  to  her  with  a 
clasp  that  was  absolute  pain. 

"  Dr.  Prescott  I   Marian  I " 

The  voice  came  to  her  from  the  darkness 
without     She  sprang  up  with  a  joyful  cry,  — 

'*0,  Robert,  I  thought  you  would  come! 
Where  are  you  ?    I  can't  see." 

''  Here,  under  the  window.  How  many  are 
there  in  the  house? " 
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"Only  Benjie  and  L  Where  is  my  father?" 

"Can  you  reach  Benjie  down  to  me?  No, 
you  can't ;  it*8  too  far.  Go  across  to  your  room. 
Take  the  light.  Get  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
porch.    We'll  row  round  and  take  you  off." 

The  boat  with  its  two  misty  figures  glided 
out  of  sight.  Marian  ran  first  into  her  father's 
room,  where  a  candlestick,  with  matches  in  its 
broad  tray,  stood  on  the  table  by  the  bedside, 
as  it  had  stood  ever  since  she  could  remember ; 
for  the  good  doctor  never  lay  down  to  rest 
without  being  prepared  to  rise  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Marian  struck  a  light,  and  placing 
the  candlestick  upon  the  bureau  in  her  own 
room,  opened  the  window  over  the  porch,  and 
called,  "  Robert."  He  had  not  come.  The 
chilling  wind  blew  in,  and  with  the  strange 
presence  of  mind,  which  she  thought  at  the 
time  was  not  at  all  like  herself,  she  remem- 
bered that  Benjie's  cap  and  overcoat  were  in 
the  hall  closet  down  stairs;  but  she  could  get 
him  a  shawl  out  of  her  own  wardrobe. 

"Never  mind,  little  brother;  we'll  be  warm, 
somehow,"  said  she,  throwing  the  shawl  over 
his  head,  and  pinning  it  under  his  chin  baby- 
fashion. 

The  boat  had  come  at  last.  She  heard  the 
splashing  of  oars,  and  climbed  out  upon  the 
slippery  roof  of  the  porch,  which  shook  be- 
neath her  from  the  swift  torrent  Next  came 
Benjie  in  his  clumsy  drapery,  and  last  of  all 
the  cat. 

"  Move  cautiously,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mar- 
ian," cried  Robert;  "I  cannot  leave  the  boat 
to  help  you.    Be  cool,  and  there's  no  danger." 

Tightly  grasping  Benjie's  hand,  fully  con- 
scious that  a  careless  step  might  slide  them 
both  into  the  water,  Marian  worked  her  slow 
way  down  the  slope.  In  the  middle  of  the 
short  journey  Benjie's  courage  failed. 

"I'm  scat,  Mamie;  Fm  awful  scat!  Don't 
let's  go.    Do  come  back." 

He  tugged  at  her  dress  in  a  sort  of  fury. 
Marian  felt  her  insecure  grasp  of  the  wet 
shingles  giving  way.  A  mortal  terror  seized 
her. 

"  I  will  go  away  and  leave  you  alone,  Ben- 
jie," said  Robert,  sternly,  "if  you  cry  any 
more.  Let  go  Mamie's  dress.  Here,  Marian, 
steady  yourself  by  this." 

And  he  reached  up  to  her  the  blade  of  an 
oar,  holding  the  handle  firmly  in  his  right 
hand,  while  with  his  left  oar  he  fought  back 
the  flood.  A  moment  longer,  and  Marian,  re- 
gaining her  footing,  had  dragged  Benjie  to 
the  eaves. 

"  The  water-spout  is  strong.  Cling  to  it, 
Marian." 


She  did  so,  while  Benjie  clung  to  her.  Rob- 
ert quickly  laid  down  the  oars,  and  stood  up 
on  the  middle  seat  of  the  boat. 

"  Hold  her  steady,  Mr.  Nason,"  said  he. 
"  Now,  Benjie,  drop  into  my  arms.  I  won't  let 
you  fall." 

The  little  fellow  shrank  back ;  but  Marian, 
letting  go  the  water-spout,  turned  and  reached 
him  down  to  Robert,  who  stowed  him  away 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  Now,  Marian." 

And  she  slid  down  into  Robert's  arms. 

"  Safe,  safe,"  thought  she,  with  an  exultant 
thrill.  "  I  thought  God  meant  it  to  be  so ;  but 
I  wasn't  sure."  

[TO  BX  OOmDCUXD.] 


"WHESE  ABE  THE  OHTTiDTtKN  ? " 

BY  EDNA  CRUGER  DAVIS. 

ONE  asks,  "Pray,  where  arc  the  children? 
The  rosy-cheeked  girls  and  boys. 
With  their  simple  ways  and  their  old-time  plays. 
And  their  jubilant  laughter  and  noise." 

And  Echo  says,  Where  are  the  children  f 

The  girls  so  gentle  and  shy. 
The  boys  so  manly  and  fearless : 

Will  nobody  make  reply? 

We  have  little  men  and  maidens 

Who  ape  their  elders*  ways 
In  speech,  and  fashion,  and  manners, 

And  e'en  in  their  very  plays. 

With  hair  befrizzled  and  braided. 
With  basque,  and  pannier,  and  hoop, 

Who  ignore  the  game  of  "  blind-man  " 
And  the  ancient  "  hide-and-coop,"  — 

They  courtesy  and  dance  the  "  German," 
They  bow  with  a  faultless  grace ; 

But  of  simple,  child-like  freedom. 
They  have  hardly  so  much  as  a  trace. 

O,  the  dear,  old-fashioned  children, 

Who  made  the  dim  woods  ring, 
Who  trampled  the  daisied  meadows. 

Or  soared  in  the  breathless  swing,  — 

Who  sauntered  along  at  school-time. 

Lovers  in  childhood's  guise  — 
The  boy  with  his  brown  cheeks  blushing, 

The  girl  with  her  downcast  ^y^%* 

He  carried  her  books  and  basket. 

He  helped  her  over  the  stream ; 
Often,  in  years  of  manhood. 

Did  he  think  of  that  first,  sweet  dream. 

Now  there  is  plenty  of  mincing, 

And  flirting  in  small  degree ; 
But  the  charming  old-time  children, 

Alas  I  shall  we  ever  see  ? 
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THE  80FE0M0BES  OF  BASOLIFFE ; 

01, 

THB  B080X  niBHDS  OF  JAMS8  IBA7T0H. 

BY  ELIJAH  KSLLOGO. 

CHAPTER  I. 

UKCLS  JERRY  AKD  BIS  FAMILY. 

WE  must  confess  to  our  joung  friends  a 
love  for  old  associations  and  names,  and 
inform  them  that  when  James  Trafton  had, 
vrith  the  utmost  despatch,  packed  his  trunk, 
he  started  in  a  good  old-fashioned  stage-coach 
for  the  '*  Gore,"  the  old  name  of  the  town 
where  the  said  James  resided. 

We  cherish  a  most  affectionate  remembrance 
of  an  aged  aunt,  who  was  born  ^nd  brought 
up  at  the  Gore,  and  continued  to  live  there  af- 
ter it  was  incorporated,  and  became  a  thriving 
farming  town ;  but  she  always  sighed  for  the 
good  old  dajrs,  and  maintained  that  there  was 
not  such  heartsomeness  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  people  as  among  the  neighbors  at  the  Gore. 

On  many  an  evening,  after  playing  all  day 
in  the  snow,  have  we  sat  before  her  hospitable 
fire,  our  mittens  hung  on  the  andirons  to  dry, 
and  head  pillowed  in  auntie's  lap,  while  a  row 
of  red-cheeked  apples  was  roasting  on  the 
hearth.  Children  can  never  wait  long  for 
anything;  as  we  sat  listening  to  the  sputter- 
ing of  the  fruit,  our  mouths  would  water. 

"Auntie,  ain't  the  apples  done?" 

"  No,  my  child,  not  more  than  half;  **  thrust- 
ing her  knitting-needle  into  one. 

'*  If  they're  half  done,  can't  I  eat  one  side, 
and  then  let  the  rest  do  some  more  ?  " 

'*0,  no,  dear  I  the  juice  would  all  run  out, 
and  the  ashes  get  on  them.  Be  patient,  dear. 
I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  the  Gore." 

This  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  impatience. 
The  apples  might  sputter,  and  take  their  time. 

The  family  of  Uncle  Jerem'iah  Williams  were 
near  neighbors  of  Squire  Trafton,  the  father 
of  James.  Uncle  Jerry  was  one  of  the  most 
shrewd  and  practical  of  men,  and  had  remon- 
strated with  the  squire  in  respect  to  sending 
his  son  to  college,  giving  him  to  understand 
that  he  thought  the  land  hardly  worth  the 
dressing.  His  family  did  not  conform  in  the 
least  in  their  modes  of  living,  or  the  furniture 
of  their  house,  to  the  changes  of  the  times. 
On  the  mantel-piece  stood  the  hour-glass;  in 
the  south  window  was  the  old  sun-mark ;  two 
cranes  in  the  fireplace,  two  ovens  in  the  back; 
a  large  square  stone  in  the  corner  of  the  hearth, 
to  wash  dishes  on;  a  dye-pot  and  block  be- 
tween the  jambs. 


Auntie  used  to  tell  us  in  confidence  that  6hc» 
considered  Uncle  Jerry  Williams  the  salt  of 
the  'arth.  Our  readers,  therefore,  whom  we 
invite  to  take  a  peep  at  his  fireside,  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  behold  just  such  a  fire- 
side as  existed  in  the  days  of  auntie,  at  the 
Gore. 

The  well-meant  advice  of  Uncle  Jerry  to  the 
squire  had  the  effect  to  irritate,  rather  than 
convince  him,  and  only  tended  to  ground  him 
more  thoroughly  in  the  belief  that  there  ex- 
isted in  his  son  a  spark  of  genius,  which  he 
proceeded  to  fan,  by  sending  him  to  Bowdoin 
College,  from  which  he  was  now  returning  to 
his  fond  and  exultant  parent,  a  callow  sopho- 
more, having  completed  his  freshman  year. 

Neither  the  employments  nor  the  conversa- 
tion of  Uncle  Jerry's  family  (with  a  single  ex- 
ception) were  of  a  literary  character,  and  would 
not,  in  any  respect,  have  suited  the  meridian 
of  Squire  Trafton's  parlor. 

One  of  the  girls  was  spinning  shoe-thread 
on  a  flax-wheel;  for  her  father  made  and 
mended  the  shoes  of  his  family,  except  that 
occasionally  they  bought  a  pair  for  best.  The 
other  daughter,  with  a  bowl  of  clear  water  be- 
fore her  on  the  table,  a  little  wooden  instru- 
ment with  teeth  in  it,  and  a  bunch  of  rye 
straw,  was  platting  braid  for  bonnets.  She 
moistened  the  straw  in  water  to  make  it  plia- 
ble, split  and  flattened  it  out,  and  then  with 
the  little  instrument  divided  it  into  equal  parts, 
to  plat.  This  young  lady  made  the  bonnets 
of  the  family,  and  a  great  deal  of  braid,  to  sell 
at  a  factory  in  Massachusetts,  besides  doing  a 
good  share  of  the  housework.  They  were  both 
soon  to  be  married  to  well-to-do  young  farm- 
ers, who  had  at  different  times  worked  for 
Uncle  Jerry  in  haying,  the  only  time  at  which 
he  ever  hired.  He  never  experienced  the  least 
difficulty  in  commanding  the  best  labor  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  young  men  always  going  to 
Uncle  Jerry  to  see  if  he  wanted  help  before  ap- 
plying or  engaging  anywhere  else.  This  was 
because  he  always  paid  good  wages,  fed  his 
men  abundantly,  ate  with  them,  and  knew 
when  a  man  did  a  day's  work. 

Squire  Trafton  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting or  keeping  help,  by  reason  of  his  grandil- 
oquent airs ;  thought,  because  men  or  women 
were  hired,  they  were  never  sick  or  tired ;  nei- 
ther did  it  matter  much  what  they  ate;  and 
Mrs.  Trafton  generally  contrived  to  have  a 
churn  on  the  floor,  for  a  man  to  rest  himself 
with  when  he  came  in  tired  from  his  day's 
work. 

Uncle  Jerry,  although  no  friend  to  innova- 
tions, delicacies,  and  luxuries,  was  a  most  hos- 
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pitable  soul,  and  a  bountiful  provider  in  his 
way.  His  mode  of  reasoning  on  these  sub- 
jects was  most  direct  —  that  those  that  worked 
should  eat|  and  those  that  would  not  work 
ought  not  to  have  anything  to  eat. 

Uncle  Jerry  had  an  adopted  son  married; 
and  the  arrangement  was,  that  the  wedding 
should  be  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father, 
but  the  infare,  or  second-day  wedding,  at  Un- 
cle Jerry's.  It  was  the  good  old  custom,  when 
the  Gore  was  the  Gore,  and  Gore  fashions  pre- 
vailed, for  the  married  pair,  the  clergyman, 
and  all  the  guests,  to  sit  down  to  a  bountiful 
supper.  In  that  fashion  Uncle  Jerry  had  been 
reared. 

His  wife  and  daughter,  after  a  long  struggle, 
had  induced  him  to  buy  a  satin  vest  to  wear 
to  the  wedding ;  they  would  not  probably  have 
prevailed,  had  not  his  wife,  as  a  final  appeal, 
declared  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  wear 
a  nice  vest  as  Squire  Trafton,  and  he  was  a 
great  deal  better  looking  roan,  only  dress  him 
up  half  as  well.  Upon  that  he  yielded.  As 
all  the  family  were  going.  Uncle  Jerry  got  his 
old  mother,  who  made  her  home  with  another 
son,  to  come  and  keep  house  for  them. 

"Now,  Jerry,"  said  the  old  lady,  "mind 
what  I  tell  you,  and  take  kere.  You  know 
you're  'mazing  apt  to  drop  your  vittels.  I 
charge  you  to  be  kereful,  and  not  grease  that 
are  new  boughten  vest,  that  cost  sich  a  sight." 

"Yes,  marm,  I  will." 

But  there  was  no  grease  there,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  Uncle  Jerry.  They  had  a  gen- 
teel, new-fashioned  wedding;  all  stood  up, 
and  a  little  cake,  cheese,  and  tea  were  passed 
round. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Uncle  Jerry  and  his 
wife  arrived  home.  The  old  lady  was  sitting 
up  for  them.  Uncle  Jerry  took  the  candle,  and 
walking  up  to  her,  said,  — 

"Marm,  look  if  you  can  see  any  grease  on 
my  vest.  Now,  wife,  go  down  cellar,  and  get 
some  beef,  pork,  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  put 
on  the  pot,  and  let  us  have  something  to  stay 
our  stomachs." 

The  next  day  Uncle  Jerry  made  the  infare ; 
and  there  was  grease  enough. 

The  squire  (who  was  often  quite' amazed  at 
seeing  the  facility  with  which  men  came  at  a 
whistle  from  Uncle  Jerry,  while  he  was  plagued 
to  get  them  at  all ;  and  they  would  often  leave 
him  with  hay  all  ready  to  get  in)  said  it  was 
because  the  girls  raked  in  the  afternoon,  and 
stowed  away  hay  in  the  mow.  Perhaps  the 
squire  was  right,  which  showed  that  the  boys 
of  the  Gore  were  possessed  of  good  sense. 
They  knew  the  girls  who  raked  the  hay  had 


rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  strong  arms, 
could  bake,  brew,  make  butter  and  cheese,  and 
were  just  the  help-meets  enterprising  young 
men  wanted. 

Tom  was  shelling  corn;  his  mother  had 
hung  the  big  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  was  pre- 
paring a  bag  of  ashes  to  hull  some  of  it  with. 
Sam  was  at  work  upon  a  clock,  which,  having 
taken  apart  and  cleaned,  he  was  oiling. 

The  exception  we  have  spoken  of  in  this 
family  was  Henry,  a  fine,  bright-looking  boy 
of  twelve,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  del- 
icate features,  who,  seated  on  a  low  stool  in 
the  chimney  corner,  was  intently  conning  his 
school  lesson  by  the  fire-light,  as  his  sistei 
with  her  braid,  and  Sam  with  his  clock,  mo- 
nopolized the  whole  table.  The  father  in  the 
other  corner,  was  oiling  the  boots  and  shoes 
of  the  household.  Directly  before  the  fire,  on 
the  ample  hearth.  Watch  was  stretched  in  lux- 
urious repose  —  one  of  the  greatest  dogs  for 
shaking  a  coon,  or  digging  out  a  woodchuck, 
to  be  found  within  ten  miles ;  while  How*ard, 
the  youngest  boy,  with  a  whole  mortar  full  of 
salt  and  alum  which  he  had  pounded,  was  en- 
gaged in  putting  coon  and  muskrat  skins  in  a 
tray,  and  strewing  salt  and  alum  on  the  flesh 
side.  He  was  dressing  them  to  make  himself 
a  cap  and  gloves  for  the  next  winter.  These 
furs,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  himself  and  Watch, 
had  been  taken  during  the  previous  fall  and 
latter  part  of  the  winter. 

"  Howard,"  said  Sam,  "you've  skins  enough 
there  to  clothe  the  whole  family.  Won't  you 
give  a  fellow  a  coon  skin?" 

"  You  don't  hardly  ever  give  me  anything." 

"  Don't  If  Didn't  I  give  you  a  bite  of  that 
great  appI6  Bill  Trafton  gave  me?" 

"  But  you  held  your  hand  over  it." 

"  Good  reason  for  it.  You  wanted  to  bite 
almost  the  whole.  I  shouldn't  have  had  a  bite 
for  the  rest,  and  not  one  mite  for  myself." 

"  I'll  give  you  a  coon  and  a  muskrat  if  you'll 
make  me  a  sled  and  a  yoke,  so  I  can  yoke  up 
my  steers." 

"  Agreed." 

"  Won't  you  give  me  a  coon  skin,"  said  Tom, 
"  if  I'll  give  you  that  horn  I've  got  for  a  pow- 
der-horn?" 

"If  you'll  put  a  bottom  in  it,  and  make  a 
stopper." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  make  a  handsome 


one." 

"I  will,  Howard,"  said  his  father,  "and 
scrape  it  down  for  you,  so  that  you  can  see 
the  kernels  of  powder." 

"Won't  you  give  me  cne?"  asked  Henry, 
looking  up  from  his  book. 
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*•  If  you'll  tell  me  a  story.  Will  you,  Henry?" 

"  Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"  Mother,  Til  give  you  one  for  nothing.  I've 
saved  one,  purpose  to  make  you  a  muff." 

"Boys,"  said  Uncle  Jerry  (who  had  fin- 
ished his  work,  and  arranged  the  boots  and 
shoes  in  regular  ranks  before  the  fire  to  dry  in 
the  oil),  ".don't  you  wish  you  were  in  Jim 
Trafton's  shoes?" 

"Why  so,  father?"  asked  Tom. 

"O,  that  night  I  had  the  fall  out  with  the 
square,  he  told  me  he  had  had  letters  from  him, 
and  that  he  was  getting  along  swimmingly. 
He's  gin  him  his  grandsir's  watch,  and  expects 
nothing  else  but  he's  going  to  be  governor, 
member  of  Congress,  or  President  of  these 
United  States.  He's  coming  home  soon ;  so 
the  hired  man  told  me  to-day  at  the  black- 
smith's shop.  The  square  said  you  and  I  were 
jest  made  for  clodhoppers.  Jim's  far  above 
hauling  logs,  I  tell  you." 

"  Father,  he  never  had  wit  enough  to  haul 
logs.  Last  fall  the  hired  man  got  mad,  and 
left ;  his  father  sent  him  into  the  woods  to  get 
a  load  of  dry  wood  and  brush,  and  gave  him 
a  rope  to  bind  it  on  with.  Don't  you  think, 
he  tied  the  rope  to  the  rim  of  one  wheel, 
brought  it  over  the  top  of  the  load,  and  fas- 
tened it  to  the  other.  The  wheels,  of  course, 
couldn't  turn,  and  he  ran  home  and  told  his 
father  the  oxen  wouldn't  haul." 

"That's  what  the  square  expects;  at  any 
rate,  he's  going  to  send  him  through  college." 

"I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  house  studyin';  'twould  kill  me,"  said 
Tom.  "I  should  have  the  headache  all  the 
time." 

"I  should  like  it,"  said  Henry,  "above  all 
things." 

"Ah,  you  are  the  little  boy  that  don't  love 
to  work  I " 

"  Henry  loves  his  book,"  interposed  the 
mother;  "but  when  he  gets  into  the  field,  I 
don't  see  but  he  works  as  well  as  any  of  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "when  he  gets  there." 

Uncle  Jeremiah  made  no  remark ;  the  blue- 
eyed  boy  in  the  corner  was  evidently  very  dear 
to  the  stern,  shrewd  old  man.  He  would  not 
join  in  the  banter  of  the  older  boys,  though 
his  tendencies  were  all  to  the  side  of  hard, 
unflinching  toil;  and  he  was  quite  inclined  to 
think  every  one  who  was  not  occupied  in  phys- 
ical labor  a  shiftless,  lazy,  unproductive  mem- 
ber of  society.  Indeed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  (when  bored  by  the  idleness  and  want  of 
thrift  of  some  of  his  neighbors)  that  the  bees 
took  the  proper  method:  they  killed  the 
drones,  and  flung  them  out 


The  older  boys  were  built,  like  him,  with 
large,  bony  frames,  swarthy  complexion,  hot, 
peppery  temper,  and,  though  they  loved  this 
younger  brother,  would  sometimes  (without 
intending  it)  treat  him  rather  roughly,  al- 
though they  never  failed  to  make  amends  when 
their  ruder  natures  perceived  they  had  wound- 
ed the  feelings  of  this  more  sensitive  boy,  who 
resembled  his  mother  both  in  looks  and  de- 
portment 

"I  should  think,  Hen,"  said  Tom,  "you 
had  better  help  shell  some  of  this  corn ;  moth- 
er has  taken  part  of  it  to  hull,  and  I  want  to 
go  to  mill  early  in  the  morning.  You're  al- 
ways over  some  book  when  there's  any  work 
to  be  done ;  but  you'll  be  ready  enough  to  eat 
the  meal  and  hulled  corn,  afler  somebody  else 
has  shelled  it." 

"I  haven't  anything  to  shell  with,  Tom; 
you've  got  the  tub  and  the  auger." 

Tom  Vras  shelling  with  a  pod  auger  placed 
across  a  tub,  with  a  board  over  it  to  sit  on. 

"There's  an  old  scythe  in  the  porch,  and 
another  tub  down  cellar;  you  can  take  moth- 
er's press-board  to  sit  on,  Mr.  Laziness.  I 
should  think  you'd  studied  enough  for  one 
day.  I  went  into  the  barn  after  supper,  and 
there  was  my  gentleman  sitting  upon  the 
milking-stool,  reading  a  book,  the  cow  chew- 
ing her  cud,  with  one  foot  in  the  milk  pail,  the 
bottom  out  of  it,  and  ten  quarts  of  milk  all 
over  the  tie-up  floor." 

Henry  made  no  reply;  but  as  he  laid  aside 
his  book,  and  rose  from  his  seat  a  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek.  Tom  was  mollified  in  a  mo- 
ment 

"  Sit  down,  Henry ;  don't  cry.  I  can  shell  the 
com ;  read  your  book  as  much  as  you  please." 

"  Sit  down,  Henry,"  said  Sam ;  "1  have  got 
this  clock  most  done.  I'll  help  shell  the  corn, 
and  finish  the  clock  to-morrow  evening.  Tom's 
only  funning;  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  mind  him." 

"  I'll  do  all  I  can ;  but  I'm  up  to  the  head. 
The  lesson  is  hard,  and  I  don't  want  to  get 
down." 

"That's  right,  Henry,"  said  Tom;  "don't 
let  anybody  go  ahead  of  you.  I'd  die  first  I 
don't  like  to  have  anybody  go  ahead  of  me 
with  a  scythe  or  anything  else.  Put  in,  Hen. 
Sam  and  I  had  rather  do  all  the  work,  chores 
and  all,  than  have  you  get  down." 

"  Boys,"  said  the  farmer,  resuming  his  story, 
"the  square  came  down  here  the  night  you 
were  all  gone  over  to  Webster's,  and  quarrelled 
with  me  because  I  thought  the  crop  wouldn't 
be  likely  to  pay  for  the  dressing.  He  told  me 
to  be  plain-hearted,  and  that  is  my  candid 
opinion." 
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'*  Father,"  said  Sam,  looking  up  from  his 
work,  ''can  they  put  wits  into  a  man  in  col- 
lege?" 

*'  I  don't  calculate  they  can,  any  more  than 
the  mill  men  can  make  an  oak  log  out  of  a 
hemlock,  by  running  it  through  a  saw-mill." 

''Then,  father,  I  shouldn't  think  it  would 
pay  to  send  him." 

'*  I  don't  pretend  to  be  any  judge  of  such 
matters;  but. it  appears  to  me  very  much  like 
the  square's  draining  his  Clarke  field.  He  laid 
out  four  hundred  dollars  in  draining  and  fen- 
cing ;  and  the  land  was  good  for  nothing  when 
all  was  done.  The  land  bore  quite  a  gi-owth 
of  wood ;  and  if  he  had  let  it  alone,  he  might, 
for  half  the  money  expended  there,  have 
bought  twice  as  much  first-rate  land.  He 
runs  off  on  an .  idea  that  he's  going  to  send 
that  boy  to  college,  make  a  great  sound,  and 
a  great  man  of  him,  get  all  the  money  back, 
and  more  too.  It  appears  to  me  the  property 
ain't  there ;  that  if  he's  going  to  wait  for  that, 
he'll  have  to  wait  a  good  while.  I  think  'twill 
be  like  Smikes  Allen's  horse." 

"  How  was  that,  father?" 

''Why,  Smikes  had  an  old  horse,  and  was 
short  of  hay ;  so  he  turned  the  old  horse  out 
along  in  March,  to  shirk  for  himself.  '  Your 
horse  will  starve,'  said  the  neighbors.  'The 
grass  is  growing, '  said  Smikes.  So  it  was; 
but  the  horse  was  dead  long  enough  before  it 
grew.  I  reckon  that'll  be  the  way  with  the 
great  fortune  the  square  expects  that  boy  is 
going  to  make,  and  the  great  glorification  he's 
going  to  be  to  the  family ;  but  till  I  see  better 
reasons  for  changing  it  than  I  have  yet,  I  shall 
stick  to  the  opinion  I've  alius  held,  that  while 
the  grass  is  growing  the  horse  will  starve." 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SWAYIKO  SPECTRS  OF  ELOQJJSNCE. 

IT  was  a  great  occasion  at  Squire  Traflon's 
when  his  son  actually  arrived  home.  The 
squire,  seated  in  the  parlor,  smoothed  down 
his  silk  hose,  and  insisted  upon  his  son's  be- 
ginning from  the  first  day  he  entered  college, 
going  over  the  whole  ground,  and  telling  him 
all  that  had  taken  place. 

James  told  him  about  Radcliffe  Hall  and 
the  rooms,  and  about  his  bosom  friends,  Mor- 
ton, Savage,  Hill,  Perkins,  Hathaway,  Fer- 
guson, Lowell,  and  Richardson. 

The  squire  thought  it  singular  that  a  young 
man  so  distinguished  in  his  scholarship  as  Mor- 
ton should  labor,  hoe  potatoes,  and  even  milk 
the  president's  cow,  and  was  still  more  aston- 


ished when  James  told  him  he  seemed  to  be  held 
in  greater  respect  on  this  account;  that  Rich- 
ardson, whose  parents  were  wealthy,  helped 
him,  and  9o  did  many  others.  He  also  told  his 
father  all  about  his  being  sick,  and  becoming 
as  black  as  a  negro,  and  the  skill  of  Dr.  L.  in 
restoring  him  to  his  natural  color;  and  also  of 
all  the  kindness  and  care  manifested  by  his 
classmates  when  he  was  sick. 

"Indeed,  James,"  said'  the  squire,  "you 
have  fallen  amongst  a  most  excellent  set  of 
young  gentlemen,  who  appreciate  your  abil- 
ities and  genius ;  and  what  reason  we  have  to 
be  thankful  for  your  recovery  1  What  a  loss  to 
us  and  to  the  town  —  I  may  say  (without 
nepotism)  to  the  world  —  would  it  have  been, 
had  you  been  taken  away !  But  how  is  it,  my 
son,  that  you  had  none  of  these  performances, 
that  you  have  been  telling  me  of,  assighed  to 
you  ?  for  I  suppose  they  were  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. You  tell  me  that  Perkins  had  the  ora- 
tion, Richardson  the  poem,  and  Hathaway  the 
song.  Why  was  it  you  were  not  selected  —  one 
so  capable  of  doing  honor  to  yourself  and  the 
class?" 

"  Indeed,  father,  I  might  have  had  all  or 
any  of  them;  but  I  preferred  to  forego  the 
honors  in  favor  of  my  friends,  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  me  in  my  sickness." 

"  That  is  a  very  amicable  feeling,  James.  I 
shall  tell  parson  Bradford  that  you  could  have 
had  all  these  honors,  if  you  had  not  preferred 
others  to  yourself;  but  in  future  I  would  take 
them ;  it  will  be  a  great  gratification  to  me,  and 
should  be  to  your  mother,  although  she  seems 
to  have  little  appreciation  of  my  feelings,  and 
is  more  occupied  with  her  cheese-tub  and  the 
preparation  of  '  runnet,'  than  in  the  literary 
success  of  her  son." 

James  did  not  lisp  a  word  to  his  parent  in 
respect  to  the  Mohawks  and  the  terrible 
Bloody  Hand,  or  several  other  similar  occur- 
rences which  occupy  the  pages  of  the  previous 
story. 

"But,  my  son,"  said  the  squire,  "  it  has  cost 
a  deal  of  money  to  carry  you  through  this 
year,  in  addition  to  your  board-bill  and  neces- 
sary expenses." 

"Well,  father,  you  know,  when  you  are 
among  gentlemen,  you  must  bear  your  part. 
There  are  many  expenses;  there  are  initiation 
fees,  assessments;  sometimes  a  number  of 
your  friends  want  to  go  on  a  sail  or  a  ride,  in- 
vite you,  and  you  must  bear  your  part;  some- 
times the  class  make  a -present  of  books  to  the 
society  library." 

The  truth  was,  James  did  not  belong  to  any 
society,  but  he  had  spent  a  deal  of  money  and 
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must  account  for  it  in  some  waj.  He  did  not 
wish  to  tell  about  the  ten  dollars  that  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawk  chief,  or  the 
money  that  had  been  paid  for  help  in  respect 
to  lessons,  and  a  lie  didn't  appear  in  the  same 
li^ht  to  him  as  to  Morton. 

^*Well,  James,  you  must  be  as  prudent  as 
possible ;  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pay. 
I  shall  have  to  sell  the  ten-acre  lot  to  Jerry 
Williams,  that  he  has  been  wanting  so  long; 
but  I  shall  not  regret  it  by  and  by,  when  I  see 
you  among  the  distinguished  men  of  our 
country,  swaying  the  spectre  of  eloquence 
over  adoring  audiences." 

The  squire  saved  up  all  the  grandiloquent 
and  sonorous  words  that  at  different  times 
dropped  from  his  son,  and  frequently  asked 
him  to  translate  passages  in  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
which  James  was  very  safe  in  doing ;  since,  if 
he  could  not  translate  the  author's  meaning, 
he  could  substitute  one  of  his  own,  and  the 
squire  not  know  the  difference. 

The  squire  also  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
his  son  the  great  importance  of  attending  to 
declamatory  exercises,  and  especially  to  speak 
loud  and  in  a  sonorous  tone ;  that  he  had  ex- 
eel  lent  lungs,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
in  sound  than  there  was  in  sense;  that  he 
oflen  read  in  books  about  sounding  periods. 
He  further  informed  his  son  that  he  had  often 
noticed  an  illustration  of  this  principle  in  the 
case  of  himself  and  Uncle  Jerry  Williams  in 
town  meeting,  in  parish  meetings,  and  when 
the  school  district  met;  that  although  he 
possessed  so  much  sense,  and  Uncle  Jerry  so 
moderate  a  share,  and  had  moreover  enjoyed 
such  scanty  privileges  compared  with  him- 
self, yet  Uncle  Jeremiah's  motions  were  sure 
to  pass,  while  scarcely  any  attention  was  paid 
to  his;  one  reason  of  which,  doubtless,  was 
owing  to  jealousy  of  his  wealth  and  supe- 
rior advantages ;  but  another,  and  which  con- 
tributed more  directly  to  this  result,  was,  that 
Uncle  Jeremiah  always  spoke  in  loud,  com- 
manding tones,  as  though  he  was  master 
carter  at  a  hauling,  while  nature,  so  bountiful 
in  all  other  respects,  had  denied  to  him  the 
blessing  of  a  good  voice.  He  therefore  be- 
sought James  to  improve  his  gift,  told  him 
that  the  woods  and  fields,  while  he  was  at 
home,  afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  practice;  advised  him  to  commit  a  good 
piece  and  practise,  so  as  to  be  prepared  upon  his 
return  to  college;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
promise  him  an  increase  of  spending  money, 
if  he  would  exert  himself  in  that  direction. 

The  squire  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
other  son,  William;  cherished  no  ambitious 


hopes  in  respect  to  him :  although  resembling 
his  mother  (a  prudent,  sensible,  industrious 
woman),  he  was  a  hard-working,  intelligent 
boy,  and  as  much  liked  by  Uncle  Jerry  and  his 
boys  as  James  was  disliked, 

William  felt  that  a  great  distinction  was 
made  between  himself  and  James,  and  perhaps 
thought,  with  Uncle  Jerry,  that  so  much  money 
expended  upon  the  education  of  James  was 
not  very  wisely  invested;  for  one  day  they 
were  trying  to  get  some  young  crows  out  of  a 
nest.  James  was  well  up  towards  the  top  of 
the  tree,  when  his  heart  failed  him ;  and  he 
exclaimed,  *'0,  Bill,  s'pose  I  should  fall 
down  among  these  rocks,  and  hit  my  head  on 
one;  my  brains  would  fly  all  over  the  pas- 
ture." 

'*Go  on  and  get  the  crows;  you  haven't 
got  brains  enough  to  cover  a  beech  leaf." 

James  had  now  been  at  home  a  week,  called 
upon  parson  Bradford,  lawyer  Bosworth,  and 
the  magnates  of  the  village,  when,  on  one  of  his 
morning  walks,  he  met  Tom  Williams  driving 
a  team  loaded  with  dressing.  Tom  stopped 
the  cattle,  and  put  out  his  hand,  with,  *'  Good 
morning  James ; "  but  Trafton  passed  on  with- 
out a  look  or  word  of  recognition.  Tom  was 
a  high-spirited  boy ;  he  took  hold  of  the  small 
end  of  the  goad-stick,  intending  to  lay  the  but 
across  Trafton's  shoulders;  but  resisting  the 
impulse,  he  went  on,  muttering,  '*  The  puppy ! 
how  different  from  Bill  I  all  the  one  of  the 
family  who  has  any  sense,  except  the  mother. 
I'll  be  upsides  with  you  one  of  these  days,  my 
young  gentleman,  or  my  name's  not  Tom 
Williams." 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Uncle  Jerry's 
boys  were  accustomed  to  break  the  fid,  and 
their  resolves  generally  bore  fruit.  * 

Although  James  was  naturally  indolent,  yet 
he  had  not,  like  the  generality  of  college 
students,  a  dislike  to  declamation.  He  pos- 
sessed a  very  retentive  memory,  committed 
easily,  and  was  not  in  the  least  troubled  with 
diflidence,  liking  anything  which  savored  of 
display.  He  foresaw  abundant  occasion  for 
spending-money  the  next  term,  as  the  studies 
would  be  more  diflicult,  requiring  more  help 
from  others.  His  father's  offer,  therefore,  so 
much  in  harmony  with  his  inclinations,  ex- 
cited him  to  strenuous  effort;  he  forthwith 
committed  a  piece,  read  it  aloud  in  his  room, 
and  declaimecf  it  in  the  bam.  Although  the 
town  in  which  James  resided  had  grown  fast, 
having  both  lumber  and  water  power,  yet  the 
country  was  comparatively  new,  and  wild 
beasts  by  no  means  a  rarity.  Bears  came  into 
the   cornfields   occasionally,    frightened    the 
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children  who  were  picking  blueberries  and 
cranberries,  and  a  wolf  sometimes  made  havoc 
among  the  sheep. 

The  ten-acre  piece  referred  to  by  the  squire, 
in  his  conversation  with  James,  joined  some 
land  owned  by  Uncle  Jerry,  who  wanted  to 
buy  it,  and  the  squire,  who  was  often  in  want 
of  ready  money,  owing  to  his  thriftless  habits 
and  the  expenses  of  James's  education,  had 
been  thinking  of  selling  it  to  him.  It  was 
covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  large 
beeches,  mixed  with  birch  (clear  of  under- 
brush), and  which  ran  to  a  great  height  before 
branching.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot  at  night, 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  came  slanting 
through  the  tree  limbs,  and  very  lonely,  being 
far  from  any  house  or  road.  Here  Trafton 
was  fond  of  going,  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, to  declaim,  and  hear,  in  fancy,  the 
plaudits  of  the  vast  assembly  that  were  one 
day  to  be  thrilled  by  his  eloquence. 

Tom  Williams  was  on  his  father's  lot  look- 
ing for  a  white  oak  but  to  make  an  axe 
handle,  when,  hearing  a  great  noise,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  sound,  and, 
peering  cautiously  through  the  trees,  saw 
James  mounted  on  a  stump,  gesticulating  and 
declaiming  with  all  his  might 

The  refusal  of  James  to  notice  Tom  had 
cut  deep,  excited  very  bitter  feelings  in  the 
heart  of  Tom,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  family, 
when  he  related  the  matter  at  home.  Uncle 
Jerry  declared  it  was  outrageous,  and  when 
Tom  said  he  would  be  upsides  with  him,  made 
no  objection.  As  Tom  beheld  James  on  the 
stump  he  felt  that  the  opportunity  offered. 

When  he  got  home,  a  council,  composed  of 
all  the  brothers,  was  held  in  Uncle  Jerry's 
haymow.  By  daylight  the  next  morning,  the 
plans  there  matured  took  shape.  The  stump, 
the  orator's  rostrum,  stood  near  the  division 
fence,  between  the  land  of  Squire  Trafton  and 
Uncle  Jerry.  On  one  side  of  the  stump  were 
two  tall  beeches,  and,  ranging  between  them, 
about  fifteen  feet  distant,  a  yellow  birch  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  somewhat  dwarfed  by 
the  shade  of  the  larger  trees.  The  space 
between  the  fence  and  the  beech  nearest  to  it 
was  filled  up  by  a  close  mat  of  bushes,  thorn 
and  hazel,  difficult  to  get  through. 

To  this  growth,  i^ith  the  early  dawn,  the 
boys  took  their  way  with  all  the  requisite 
materials  to  execute  their  designs.  The  first 
thing  was  to  cut  two  wedge-shaped  notches  in 
the  trees,  with  saw  and  chisel,  and  high  up 
into  these  they  fitted  a  stiff  piece  of  oak  plank 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  plank,  resting  upon 
the  point  of  the  wedge,  which  was  not  sharp. 


but  blunt,  was  held  firmly  against  an  up  and 
down  strain,  but  would  be  dislodged  by  the 
least  cant  either  backward  or  forward.  They 
next  fastened  a  threefold  cord  of  moose  hide 
to  the  top  of  the  birch,  bent  it  down  by  their 
united  force  with  great  diflSculty,  —  for  the 
spring  was  very  great,  —  and  fastened  it  to  the 
cross-bar  with  sufficient  of  the  thong  below 
the  cross-bar  to  form  a  large  loop,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  just  the  height  of  James's 
waist,  and  hung  the  loop  between  the  trees 
on  some  little  knots.  They  then  cut  some 
branches  of  the  beeches  half  off,  and  bent 
them  down  so  that  their  foliage  hid  the  cross- 
bar. The  thong  of  moose  hide,  between  the 
trees,  was  not  likely  to  attract  notice  towards 
night,  when  it  was  quite  dark  in  the  forest. 
Finally,  they  flung  together,  in  a  very  irregular 
way,  old  logs,  limbs,  and  dead  bushes,  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  barricade,  extending  from  the 
beeches  some  distance  beyond  the  stump,  in- 
somuch that  it  was  a  great  deal  easier  for  a 
person  in  haste,  and  wishing  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  beeches,  to  pass  between 
them,  than  in  any  other  way,  there  being  a 
log  fence  on  one  side,  and  a  mass  of  old  stuff, 
much  worse  to  get  over,  on  the  other. 

At  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  the  shadows 
began  to  fall  in  the  forest,  James  Trafton 
made  his  appearance  in  high  feather.  He  had 
declaimed  before  his  father,  who,  delighted, 
had  made  him  a  present  of  five  dollars,  and 
he  was  to  speak  that  evening  before  a  circle 
of  friends  and  relatives,  whom  his  father  had 
invited. 

The  piece  selected  by  him  was  a  very  ener- 
getic one,  calculated,  as  he  thought,  to  display 
all  his  powers,  being  the  interview  between 
Lochiel  and  the  Highland  seer. 

James,  with  a  magnificent  gesture  and  ex- 
pression of  mingled  courage  and  disdain,  and 
in  tones  that  made  the  woods  reverberate, 
was  repeating  the  lines, — 


M 


Draw,  dotard,  aroond  thy  old  wavering  sisht 
This  mantle^  to  cover  the  phantom  of  fright,"  — 


when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  horrible  growl ; 
and  looking  on  his  right  hand  he  beheld  a  most 
attentive  audience,  consisting  of  an  old  bear 
and  two  cubs.  In  mortal-  fear,  he  took  the 
readiest  way  of  escape,  and  darted  between 
the  beeches,  though  it  todk  him  farther  into 
the  forest,  for  he  dared  not  climb  a  fence  with 
three  bears  at  his  heels.  The  slight  resist- 
antt.  presented  by  the  noose  was  un perceived 
in  his  headlong  rush.  Away  went  the  cross- 
bar, the  liberated  tree  recoiled,  and  James  was 
hanging  in  the  air.    The  noose  was  not  a 
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running  one,  or  it  might  have  extinguished 
the  spark  of  genius;  but  James  hung  sus- 
pended hy  the  thong,  which,  crossing  his 
breast  and  passing  beneath  the  aimpits,  held 
him  securely. 

Hit  first  thought  was,  that  he  was  safe  from 
the  wild  beasts;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  to 
the  contrary,  for  the  old  bear,  advancing,  rose 
growling  on  her  hind  leg*,  and  he  found  that 
his  feet  wer«  not  entirel/  beyond  her  reach. 
Slie  began  with  the  tips  of  her  claws  to  en- 
deavor to  get  at  him ;  he  uttered  the  most 
heart-rending  shrieks,  while  she  clawed  off 
both  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  drew  blood 
from  his  feet;  finatlj,  getting  hold  of  his 
trousers  with  both  fore  pawa,  she  began  to 
draw  down  the  tree,  when  it  seemed  probable 
fihe  would  gel  him  wholly  in  her  power.  He 
now  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  especially  when 
the  cubs,  apparently  as  ferocious  as  the  par- 
ent, stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  began 
to  get  hold  of  his  legs,  now  brought  within 
their  reach.  His  screams  might  have  been  — 
-were  —  heard  more  than  a  mile  away,  by  the . 
miller,  even  when  the  mill  was  going;  but, 
fortunately  for  him,  the  cloth  gave  way,  and 
up  went  the  limb. 

At  this  moment  of  extremity  he  espied  Tom 


Williams  coming  along,  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Thomas,  dear  Tkomas,"  he  cried,  "  the  bear 
is  eating  me  up;   fire,  dejire,  and  kill  her! " 

Tom,  however,  passed  along  without  even 
turning  his  head.  The  voices  of  men  shout- 
ing were  now  heard,  and  the  old  bear  took  to 
flight,  followed  by  her  cubs.  The  party  who 
came  to  his  aid  consisted  of  his  father  and 
brother  William,  the  squire's  hired  man,  and 
four  of  the  neighbors,  who  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  screams  of  James.  James,  with  the 
blood  dripping  from  his  lacerated  feet,  the 
expression  of  mingled  terror  and  agony  that 
sat  upon  his  face,  as  the  tree  moved  up  and 
down  with  the  momentum  it  had  received 
from  the  efforts  of  the  bears,  seemed  already 
to  foreshadow  the  fond  hopes  of  his  parent, 
and  to  be  swaying  the  spectre  of  eloquence. 

The  declamation  for  that  evening  was  post- 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jim,"  said  William, 
as  they  went  home,  "if  you  calculate  to  go 
rambling  through  the  woods,  screeching,  gun- 
ning and  fishing,  you'd  better  go  down  to 
Uncle  Jerry's  and  apologize  to  Tom,  and  not 
go  round  putting  on  airs  among  your  old 
schoolmates." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

PUNGB2TT,   BUT  WHOLESOME. 

IT  may  well  be  supposed  that  James  Trafton 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  making 
an  apology  to  Tom  Williams.  What,  the  son 
of  Squire  TraAon,  of  Oakwood,  a  student  in 
college,  and  a  sophomore,  apologize  to  a  clod- 
hopper ! 

But  Williams  was  determined  he  should, 
and  also  that  the  squire  should  be  reconciled 
to  his  father.  This  indeed  would  not  have 
been  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  for  they  were  frequently 
falling  out,  and  getting  together  again.  The 
squire  could  not  get  along  a  great  while  with- 
out Uncle  Jerry,  and  the  spats  which  took  place 
between  them,  and  reconciliations  immediate- 
ly following,  served  to  give  zest  and  variety 
to  his  otherwise  muddy  and  monotonous  ex- 
istence. 

But  the  squire*fl  heart  was  bound  up  in 
James,  and  the  trick  played  upon  his  son  had 
cut  deeper  than  anything  else,  especially  as  a 
number  of  the  neighbors  were  present,  and 
witnessed  the  ludicrous  exhibition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  squire  wanted  to  sell  the  ten 
acre  lot,  and  knew  that  Uncle  Jerry  would  give 
more  for  it  than  anybody  else,  and  pay  the 
cash. 

William  Trafton  and  Tom  Williams  were 
great  friends,  and  always  had  been :  so  were 
Mrs.  Trafton  and  Uncle  Jerry,  being  distant 
relatives,  and  they  wanted  the  old  harmony 
restored,  both  feeling  that  James  deserved  all 
he  got. 

"Jim,"  said  Will,  the  next  night,  after  they 
went  to  bed,  **  have  vou  been  down  to  Uncle 
Jerry*8yct?" 

"  No ;  nor  I  don't  intend  to  go." 

"What's  the  reason?" 

"  Because  I  think  he  owes  me  an  apology, 
instead  of  me  him ;  to  go  and  frighten  any- 
body almost  to  death,  tear  my  feet  and  clothes, 
and  then  string  me  up  on  a  tree  I  " 

"Well,  what  did  you  do  to  him?  Here's 
Tom  Williams,  a  better  fellow  than  ever  stood 
in  your  boots,  liked  and  respected  by  every  one 
in  town,  has  forgotten  more  than  you  ever 
knew ;  you  have  always  been  to  school  togeth- 
er, and  when  you  were  younger,  and  before  you 
got  such  high  notions,  you  used  to  play  with 
him.  He  meets  you  on  the  road,  calls  you  by 
name,  is  glad  to  see  you,  and  offers  to  shake 
hands ;  you  pass  right  along  as  though  he'd 
been  a  dog.  If  it  had  been  me,  I  would  have 
lathered  you  with  the  ox-goad  as  long  as 
there  was  a  foot  of  it  left,    Tom  is  a  high- 


spirited  fellow.    I  don't  see,  for  the  life  of  me, 
why  ke  didn't." 

William,  determined  to  carry  his  point,  re- 
solved to  attack  James  at  a  very  vulnerable 
spot,  and  to  appeal  to  his  fears. 

"There  are  plenty  of  partridges  in  the 
birches  on  the  back  side  of  Greenwood  Hill, 
any  quantity  of  trout  in  Seven-mile  Brook,  and 
pickerel  in  Uncle  Jerry's  pond.  Some  men 
got  five  raccoons  day  before  yesterday  out  of 
one  hollow  tree,  and  Ned  Anderson  shot  two 
deer  last  Friday.  Do  you  calculate,  when  so 
much  game  is  afoot,  to  sit  in  the  house  from 
morning  till  night?" 

"No,  I'm  sure  I  don't;  I  mean  to  have  a 
real  good  time  hunting  aqd  fishing." 

"Then  you'd  better  see  Tom,  or  'twill  be  as 
much  as  your  life's  worth.  The  wolves  will 
be  afler  you  next:  you'll  get  into  a  bear- trap, 
and  break  your  legs  short  off,  or  you'll  be  strung 
up  by  the  neck,  instead  of  by  the  middle." 

"  But  father  don't  go  down  there  now,  and 
he  don't  allow  us  to  go ;  so  how  can  I  ?  " 

"If  father  and  Uncle  Jerry  get  together 
again,  will  you  do  it?  " 

"  Yes,  for  I'm  sure  I  can't  stay  in  the  house 
all  the  time ;  it  will  be  no  vacation  at  all ;  just 
like  being  in  jail." 

William  persuaded  his  mother  to  make  trial 
of  her  influence  over  the  squire.  At  first  she 
seemed  to  produce  little  impression. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  the  squire,  "I  can 
ever  forget  the  insult  his  boys  (I  have  no 
doubt  with  his  connivance)  have  offered  to 
me,  in  the  person  of  James,  a  young  man  of 
intellect,  refinement,  and  the  most  delectable 
abilities?" 

"  It's  my  opinion,  husband,  that  James  de- 
serves all  he  got.  Tom  Williams  is  a  good 
boy  —  good  company  enough  for  James,  you, 
or  anybody  else." 

"  Woman,  you  are  beside  yourself;  you 
have  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  know  not  how  to  appreciate 
rare  abilities ;  you  have  no  conception  of  the 
powers  of  your  own  offspring,  and  would  level 
James  to  a  clod-hopper." 

"  I  know  how  to  get  a  living,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  some  folks ;  and  I  think 
you  are  bringing  up  James  in  a  very  foolish 
way.  I'm  tired  of  slaving,  calculating  and 
saving,  only  to  have  it  thrown  away." 

"  Thrown  away  I  " 

"  Yes,  thrown  away.  It's  my  opinion  that 
if  you  would  put  James  at  work,  as  you  do 
William,  and  go  to  work  yourself,  you  would 
get  along;  otherwise  I  see  plainly  enough, 
that  you  will,  with  your  improvements,  the 
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education  of  James  and  bad  bargains,  spend 
jour  property  faster  than  ever  jour  father 
earned  it." 

'*  Woman,  jou  concern  jourself  with  things 
bejond  jour  sphere ;  keep  to  jour  cheese-tub, 
jour  washing  and  ironing,  and  leave  the  af- 
fairs of  nations  and  the  education  of  jouth 
to  wiser  heads ;  make  jour  soap,  and  leave  to 
others  the  care  of  expanding  genius." 

''It  is  not  above  mj  comprehension  that 
JOU  sold  the  Emerj  lot,  a  fortnight  ago,  to 
George  Hanson,  for  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
jesterdaj  he  sold  it  to  James  Small  for  nine 
hundred,  and  thus  took  three  hundred  dollars 
right  out  of  JOU.  I  think  I  can  comprehend 
that." 

The  squire  winced. 

"  I  was  a  little  short  there,  I  confess,  wife." 

"Well,  husband,  don't  jou  think  vou  al- 
wajs  get  along  better  when  jou  are  on  good 
terms  with  Uncle  Jerrj,  and  take  his  advice? 
You  know  that,  af^r  all,  Uncle  Jerrj's  as  good 
a  friend  as  jou  have  in  the  world ;  and  I've 
heard  jou  saj,  that  jou  didn't  think  he  would 
wrong  an  J  man  out  of  a  cent  for  his  right 
hand." 

"  I  saj  so  to-daj." 

"Well,  then,  whj  can't  jou  be  friends 
again?  If  jou  had  not  fallen  out  with  him, 
JOU  would  not  have  lost  that  three  hundred 
dollars." 

"  Don't  saj  anj  more  about  that,  wife :  jou 
can't  expect,  after  all  that  has  passed,  that  I 
shall  make  the  first  advance.  I  can't,  and  I 
won't ;  but  I  do  wish  he  would  happen  to  fall 
in  my  waj  somewhere." 

AAer  supper  that  evening,  Mrs.  Trafton  put 
her  shawl  over  her  head,  slipped  out  of  the 
house,  and  took  a  bj-path  to  Uncle  Jerrj's. 

"  Good  evening,  Marj,"  said  Uncle  Jerrj, 
delighted  to  see  her;  "jou  are  as  welcome  as 
flowers  in  Maj." 

After  chatting  a  while,  Mrs.  Trafton  said,  — 

"  You  know  I  alwajs  want  to  see  the  pigs." 

"  Wal,  now,  we've  got  two  as  nice  ones  as 
there  is  in  town ;  one  spring  pig,  and  t'other 
a  hog  wintered  over." 

"  Our  pigs  ain't  much.  I've  tende4  them 
as  well  as  I  knew  how ;  but  thej  fat  up,  and 
don't  grow." 

Uncle  Jerrj  led  the  waj  to  the  stj.  After 
looking  at  the  pigs,  Mrs.  Trafton  said,  — 

*•  Jerrj,  whj  don't  jou  come  over?  I  want 
to  see  JOU.  I  don't  suppose  jou  have  anj 
hardness  with  me." 

"  Massj  sakes,  what  makes  jou  saj  so;  jou 
know  better  than  that.  Hain't  we  been  jest 
like  brother  and  sister  ever  since  we  were  chil- 
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dren?  But  jou  know  the  square  and  I  had  a 
kind  of  a  ruption  about  that  Mr.  Quickerrow; 
Jke  don't  come  here,  and  so  /  don't  come  to 
jour  house." 

"  Well,  I  wish  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  were 
'long  of  Pharaoh's  chariot  wheels.  I  think, 
Jerrj,  if  jou  would  happen  in,  mj  husband 
would  be  right  glad  to  see  jou." 

Two  dajs  after  this.  Uncle  Jerrj  was  prepar- 
ing to  start  for  the  mill  with  six  oxen  and  a 
verj  heavj  load  of  logs;  and  when  the  bojs 
were  putting  on  the  cattle,  Sam  said,  — 

"  Father,  this  draught-chain  won't  do;  one 
of  the  links  is  cracked ;  it  will  never  do  for  four 
oxen  to  haul  bj." 

"  Wal,  put  it  on  the  forward  cattle ;  it  will 
hold  one  joke.  I  want  to  take  it  with  me,  to 
get  it  mended." 

Uncle  Jerrj  started.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  upon  which  Squire  Trafton  lived,  was  a 
bad  place  in  the  road  —  a  deep  rut  at  the  end 
of  the  water-course,  that  made  a  square  trig 
for  a  wheel ;  but  there  was  plentj  of  room  to 
shun  it.  Just  before  Uncle  Jerrj  reached  the 
water-course,  he  stopped  the  team,  took  the 
cracked  chain  off  the  leading  cattle,  and  put 
it  on  to  the  middle  ones,  so  that  two  joke  of 
cattle  hauled  bj  it;  he  then  drove  boldij  into 
the  deep  rut,  when  the  wheel  brought  up. 
Uncle  Jerrj  put  the  brad  into  the  oxen,  and 
awaj  went  the  chain. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  I  told  jou  so ;  just  what 
Sam  said;  that's  a  prettj  how-do- jou-do. 
Now  the  link  has  flown  into  the  brook.  I  can't 
make  a  fid.  I've  got  no  axe.  I  must  go  up  to 
Square  Trafton's  and  borrow  one." 

The  squire,  hearing  the  outcrj,  w^nt  to  the 
window,  when  he  saw  Uncle  Jerrj  coming 
towards  the  house,  and,  running  out,  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  invited  him  to  walk  in. 

"  Much  obleeged,  square ;  but  I've  broke  mj 
draught-chain,  and  I  wanted  the  loan  of  an 
axe,  to  make  a  fid." 

"  I  can  lend  jou  a  chain,  Jerrj." 

"  Much  obleeged.  I  can  fid  it,  so  that  it  will 
do  just  as  well ;  but  I  ain*t  sure  as  the  cattle 
can  haul  the  load,  and  I  maj  stand  in  need  of 
a  joke  of  jour  oxen  to  help  me  out." 

"  Take  'em ;  do  take  'em ;  I  want  jou  to  take 
'em.  William  has  got  four  oxen  joked  in  the 
barn  jard.  I  wouldn't  pull  mj  cattle  when 
there's  no  need  of  it.  'A  merciful  man  is  mer- 
ciful to  his  beast' " 

"  You  hain't  got  it  right,  square.  It's  <  A 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.' 
However,  it's  about  the  same  thing." 

William,  greatlj  delighted,  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  behind  the  fence,  and 
now  appeared  with  the  oxen. 
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James  had  no  longer  an  excuse,  and  started 
the  next  morning  for  Uncle  Jerrjr's. 

William,  while  hauling  the  load  out  of  the 
mud-hole,  had  given  Uncle  Jerry  a  hint  of 
what  would  probably  take  place,  in  order  tiiat 
Tom  might  not  be  altogether  unprepared  for 
the  interview.  Bitter  was  the  trial  to  the  van- 
ity of  poor  James ;  every  step  which  he  took 
in  the  required  direction  cost  him  a  pang. 
Instead  of  going  along  the  main  road,  directly 
towards  the  house,  he .  approached  it  on  the 
back  sidCy  hoping  he  might  see  Howard,  Sam, 
or  Henry,  before  Tom,  and  thus  break  the  ice, 
as  he  felt  less  afraid  of  them  than  of  Tom ; 
but  none  of  them  were  to  be  seen.  Uncle  Jer- 
ry's pasture  lay  some  distance  from  the  house, 
and  was  reached  by  a  lane,  running  between 
two  fields.  At  the  end  was  a  gate  opening 
into  the  pasture,  and  in  the  fences  on  either 
side,  a  pair  of  bars,  which  gave  entrance  to 
the  fields. 

In  doubt  what  to  do,  James  sauntered  along 
this  lane,  when,  as  he  ascended  a  little  rise,  he 
came  directly  upon  Tom,  driving  a  pair  of  wild 
steers.  Upon  one  side  of  the  lane,  the  two 
top  bars  were  down.  The  steers  instantly 
jumped  over  into  the  field,  in  order  to  get 
back  to  the  other  cattle  in  the  pasture.  Seiz- 
ing the  opportunity,  James  ran  after  and  drove 
them  out,  while  Tom  coming  up  on  the  other 
side,  they  met  face  to  face. 

'*  Much  obliged,  James,"  said  Tom,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  which,  this  time,  James  grasped 
and  shook.  The  refractory  qualities  of  the 
steers  furnished  matter  for  conversation,  and 
they  went  to  the  house,  where  he  was  received 
as  cordially  as  though  nothing  had  occurred 
to  disturb  the  former  pleasant  relations* 
James  went  fishing  with  the  boys,  and  spent 
the  entire  day,  returning  home  at  night 
heartily  ashamed  of  his  former  conduct,  and 
having  learned  a  valuable  lesson. 

There  was  not  another  bear,  wolf,  cata- 
mount, or  wild  beast  of  any  description,  other 
than  deer,  coon,  and  rabbits,  seen  that  season, 
and  James  roamed  the  woods  free  from  mo- 
lestation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CORROSIVB  PIETY  DEFEATS  ITSELF. 

"PpATHER,"  said  Sam  Williams,  "Jim 
-t^  Trafton  has  got  to  be  quite  a  decent 
fellow;  to  be  sure,  more  stuck  up  than  he  was 
before  he  went  to  college;  but  I  think  weVe 
taken  some  of  the  starch  out  of  him.  He 
certainly  has  learned  something;  and  when 
he  puts  off  his  airs,  as  h^  has  to-day,  is  quite 
good  company." 


«i 


May  be  so,  may  be  not,"  said  Uncle  Jerry, 
who  was  not  wont  to  surrender  readily  an 
opinion  maturely  formed.  "  I  guess  he's  a 
good  deal  like  Jasper  Johnson's  butter." 

"  How  was  that,  father?" 

'*  Wal,  Jasper  was  a  very  bashful  kind  of  a 
boy  —  dreadful  'fraid  of  strangers.  He  'and 
my  brother  Robert,  John  Reroick,  and  Wil- 
liam Ross  were  invited  to  tea  at  Square  South- 
gate's  :  so  his  mother  she  gives  him  his  lesson 
before  he  goes.  'Jasper,' says  she,  'they  are 
very  smart,  particular  folks  up  to  Square 
Southgate's,  and  you  must  mind  how  you  be- 
have; look  at  John  Remick,  and  pattern  by 
him;  he's  been  about  a  good  deal.  Don't 
touch  knife  or  fork  till  all  are  helped,  and  the 
old  folks  begin  to  eat ;  and  whatever  they  give 
you,  be  sure  you  praise  it  to  the  nines,  and 
say,  *  How  nice  this  is  I '  Jasper  he  sat  all  of  a 
tremble  on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  They  had 
rather  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  the  table,  con- 
sidering it  was  company,  and  so  many  to  eat. 
When  Mrs.  Southgate  handed  the  plate  of  but- 
ter along  to  Jasper,  to  take  some,  he  says,  as 
he  put  it  on  his  plate,  '  This  is  very  nice  but- 
ter, what  there  is  of  it.'  The  other  boys 
couldn't  help  kind  of  smiling.  Jasper  thought 
he'd  made  some  kind  of  a  blunder,  and,  half 
scared  to  death,  blurted  out,  'And  there's 
plenty  of  it,  such  as  it  is.'  I  kalkerlate  that's 
about  the  way  with  Jim  Trafton ;  he's  a  nice 
fellow,  what  there  is  of  him,  and  there's  plenty 
of  him,  sich  as  'tis." 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain  —  that  James 
Trafton  never  exhibited  his  conceit  in  an  offen- 
sive manner,  after  that,  before  his  old  school- 
mates, and  the  feelings  cherished  towards  him 
in  the  neighborhood,  at  his  departure,  were 
very  different  from  those  excited  by  his  first 
appearance  among  them  in  vacation. 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Rich- 
ardson during  the  year  excited  no  small  sur- 
prise at  home.  His  mother  found,  to  her 
astonishment,  that  he  was  up  and  out  of  doors 
when  she  rose,  whereas  she  used  to  have  hard 
work  to  get  him  up  to  breakfast.  The  hired 
help  declared  it  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  his 
room,  it  was  so  neat  and  orderly ;  before,  he 
was  accustomed  to  fling  everjrthing  down  just 
as  he  took  it  off;  now  everything  was  in  its 
place,  his  clothes  hung  up,  books  and  papers 
arranged.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
great  deal  of  energy,  and  quite  methodical, 
was  highly  gratified  at  the  report;  while  his 
uncle,  delighted  with  his  robust,  manly  ap- 
pearance, expressed  his  approbation  in  no 
measured  terms. 

"I  always  knew  the  stuff  was  there,  and  if 
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jou  could  onljr  be  put  where  you  had  to  carrj 
jour  own  wood  and  water,  instead  of  having 
it  carried  for  you,  jou  would  do  a$  well  as  the 
next  one." 

*'I  wish  you  could  see  his  room,  uncle," 
said  his  cister  Mary;  '*  it  looks  as  neat  as 
mirie." 

'* Morton,"  replied  Richardson,  *' would  give 
me  fits  if  I  didn't  keep  the  room  in  order;  or, 
what  wo6ld  make  me  feel  worse,  he  would  do 
it  himself." 

''  He  took  a  nap  the  other  day  after  dinner," 
said  Mary,  **  and  when  he  got  up,  made  the 
bed  himself." 

'*To  be  sure,  we  have  to  learn  to  make 
beds,  if  we  don't  want  them  to  go  unmade ; 
the  woman  who  takes  care  of  the  room  makes 
them  in  the  morning;  if  we  tumble  them  after 
that,  it's  our  own  lookout." 

"  Do  all  the  young  men  take  such  good  care 
of  their  rooms,  and  keep  them  in  such  order?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"  Take  care  of  tkem  f  Half  of  them  look 
like  a  pig-sty.  O,  mother,  I  wish  you  could 
see  Hill's  room  :  perhaps  it  won't  be  half  an 
hour  after  the  bed  is  made  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore he.  Perk,  Hathaway,  or  some  one  will  get 
on  it  with  their  boots  on,  lie  there  and  read, 
and  mud  the  quilt  all  over,  or  perhaps  get  into 
a  scrabble,  and  tear  the  bed  all  to  pieces,  and 
he'll  sleep  on  it  just  as  it  is.  His  bedroom  is 
half  full  of  old  boots  and  shoes,  books  without 
any  covers,  pigeon's  heads,  feathers,  and  legs." 

'*  Mercy  sakes,  I  shouldn't  think  the  woman 
that  sweeps  would  clean  it." 

''When  the  woman  finds  a  boy  takes  no  care 
of  his  room,  she  gets  cross  and  discouraged, 
and  does  as  little  as  possible.  I  wish  you 
could  see  his  study  table,  the  spread  all  soaked 
with  ink  and  grease,  blacking  brushes,  broken 
pipes,  stumps  of  cigars,  old  gloves,  letters, 
pens,  wafers,  sealing-wax,  and  books  all  mixed 
up  together ;  and  when  he  wants  room,  away 
they  all  go  on  to  the  floor.  There's  a  whole 
lot  of  books  full  of  bullet-holes." 

"Bullet-holes?" 

"Yes,  mother.  Hill  has  a  pair  of  pistols; 
he,  Savage,  and  Perkins  had  a  shooting  gal- 
lery in  his  room.  They  piled  up  a  lot  of  books 
on  top  of  the  bureau  to  stop  the  balls,  and 
fired  at  marks.  Perk  hit  Hill's  elbow  one  day 
just  as  he  was  going  to  pull  the  trigger,  and 
the  bullet  went  through  the  looking-glass. 
Hill  put  the  biggest  piece  between  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  and  drove  a  nail  through  to  keep 
the  book  together,  and  that  was  all  the  glass 
he  had  for  the  rest  of  the  term." 

"  How  is  it,"  asked  his  father,  *'  that  your 


expenses,  instead  of  increasing,  diminish? 
You  have  spent  less  money  during  the  last 
part  of  the  year,  than  the  first  term,  in  pro- 
portion." 

"  That  was  Mort's  doings,  father.  We  be- 
gun  with  wine,  as  all  the  rest  did ;  but  Mort 
said,  that  as  we  both  wanted  to  make  the  most 
of  ourselves,  and  have  a  quiet  room,  and  we 
couldn't  have  that  and  the  wine,  too,  and 
drinking  was  a  thing  that  was  apt  to  grow 
on  a  fellow,  he  moved  we  should  give  up 
keeping  it  in  the  room,  and  then  we  should 
know  who  our  friends  were  who  came  to  see 
us,  and  who  to  drink  our  liquor.  I  knew  there 
was  another  reason  that  he  wouldn't  mention." 

"  What  was  that?"  asked  his  father. 

"  That  he  couldn't  afibrd  the  expense,  and 
wouldn't  drink  at  mine.  By  this  time  I  had 
found  Mort  out  through  and  through,  and  had 
begun  to  respect  and  love  him ;  so  I  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice  to  please  him.  That 
is  what  reduced  the  expenses,  father." 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  fall  in  with  Mort, 
as  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  We  met  in  the  stage,  and  I '  cottoned '  to 
him  at  once." 

"  It  is  not  always  safe  to  put  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  people  at  first  sight?  I  have  known 
some  great  rascals  who  have  prepossessing 
faces ;  but  it  has  proved  an  excellent  thing  for 
you  in  this  instance,  having  lighted  upon  such 
a  room-mate." 

"  I've  found  out  one  thing,  father." 

"  What  is  that,  my  son? " 

"That  the  set  a  fellow  gets  into,  when  he 
enters  college,  has  more  to  do  with  keeping 
him  straight  than  all  the  other  influences  that 
surround  him  there." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Clement,"  said  the 
uncle,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener; 
"  the  boy  has  the  right  of  it,  and  it  would 
have  paid  you  well  to  have  put  this  Morton 
through  college  just  to  have  him  room  with 
my  nephew,  if  they  had  not  come  together 
of  their  own  accord.  I  doubt,  however,  wheth- 
er it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Morton." 

"  If  I  was  going  to  send  another  boy  to  col- 
lege," said  Mrs.  Richardson,  "I  would  put 
him  with  a  real  good,  pious  young  man,  who 
would  never  do  anything  out  of  the  way,  nor 
let  my  son,  and  would  have  a  care  of  him." 

"You  might  miss  it  awfully,  mother,  and  it 
might  be  just  the  means  of  making  him  *  cut 
up.'  There  was  Tom  Steele  came  to  college 
as  good  a  boy  as  need  be,  and  his  folks  put 
him  to  room  with  Kendall,  a  real  good,  reli- 
gious fellow ;  and  it's  the  opinion  of  Mort  and 
all  us  RadclifTers  that  Kendall  ruined  him." 
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**That  is  imfossibh:* 

'*  No  it  ain't,  mother.  Tom  was  a  pleasant, 
wide-awake  boy;  of  course  didn't  feel  just  like 
Kendall,  and  sometimes  would  have  company 
that  was  a  little  noisy,  not  in  study  hours;  but 
Kendall  would  make  a  great  fuss,  though  the 
room  belonged  to  Tom  as  much  as  it  did  to 
him.  He  was  always  smelling  round,  watch- 
ing Steele,  and  trying  to  make  him  go  to 
private  meetings,  that  he  had  no  heart  to,  and 
he  didn't  do  it  in  a  pleasant  way.  The  upshot 
was,  that,  as  Tom  was  a  high-spirited  boy, 
and  could  not  like  Kendall  with  all  his  good 
meaning,  he  went  to  other  students'  rooms, 
and  made  associates  he  would  not  have  made, 
got  tight,  and  then,  afraid  to  go  back  and  face 
Kendall,  who,  he  knew,  would  talk  to  him 
two  or  three  hours,  and  write  home  to  his 
parents,  slept  in  other  fellows'  rooms  on  a 
lounge,  and  the  first  thing  Kendall  knew  he 
was  a  perfect  sot.  Now  there's  Morton ;  he's 
so  manly  and  noble  in  everything  he  does, 
that  he  influences  the  whole  of  us.  There's 
Perk,  Savage,  and  Hathaway,  naturally  wild 
fellows;  he's  made  them  all  over.  There's 
Hill,  when  he's  had  a  spree,  and  is  sitting  on 
the  stool  of  repentance,  so  cross  and  ugly 
none  of  us  dare  to  speak  to  him,  will  go  and 
confess  to  Mort,  and  get  him  to  go  out  and 
walk  in  the  woods  with  him.  If  Mort  wants 
us  to  do  anything,  we're  sure  to  do  it;  he  isn't 
religious,  don*t  pretend  to  be,  though  you 
couldn't  coax  him  to  stay  away  from  meeting, 
or  swear,  or  make  light  of  anything  good;  but 
he's  just  as  full  of  fun  and  principle  as  he  can 
stick.  I  tell  you,  mother,  if  Tom  Steele  had 
been  put  to  room  with  Mort,  or  had  been  left 
to  choose  his  own  nest-mate,  just  as  the  birds 
do,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  likeliest 
fellows  in  college.  He  was  not  naturally  ill 
inclined,  and  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
found  a  good  chum,  or,  if  not,  would  have  left 
him  and.  got  another,  or  rqomed  alone;  but 
being  chained  up  to  an  uncongenial  chum,  he 
was  prejudiced  against  everything  good,  and 
tempted  to  seek  the  company  of  fast  fellows." 

Cto  bb  oonnHuzD.] 


The  first  society  formed  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  in  this  country,  originated  in 
Philadelphia,  April  14, 1775.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  president.  The  societies  were  always 
well  treated  until  the  development  of  cotton 
planting  raised  the  value  of  slave  labor. 

Samson's  riddle,  made  about  1141  years 

before  Christ,  is  the  earliest  riddle  or  enigma 
on  record ;  it  is  in  Judges  xiv.  12-14. 


AK  OLD  IIAI'8  SEVEBIE. 

ALICB  M.  ADAMS. 

ALONE  I  sit  as  twilight  comes 
Over  the  quiet  earth. 
And  watch  the  firelight's  dancing  flame 
About  the  silent  hearth. 

Upon  the  wall  the  flickering  shades 

Like  shadows  come  and  go, 
And  sitting  there  my  thoughts  go  back 

To  the  days  of  long  ago,  — 

To  the  days  of  my  happy  boyhood 

Passed  in  the  forest  wild. 
To  the  comrades  of  my  youthful  sports. 

To  my  mother,  sweet  and  mild. 

Before  my  mind,  like  the  flickering  flame, 

The  past  in  long  review 
Now  comes,  a  sweet  and  waking  dream. 

So  sad  and  yet  so  true. 

First  to  my  thoughts  come  happy  days. 

Those  joyous  hours  of  youth. 
When  heart  and  soul  were  fresh  and  pure. 

And  filled  with  love  and  truth. 

Those  happy,  sportive  hours  soon  fade. 

And  e'er  the  heart  can  know 
The  blessings  that  we  then  possess, 

Like  shadows  all  will  go. 

Could  I  but  know  those  days  once  more. 

And  feel  youth's  spirits  gay. 
But  once  more  roll,  in  careless  glee. 

Upon  the  new-mown  hay. 

But  now  I'm  growing  old  and  sad ; 

My  brow  is  furrowed  deep ; 
My  ear  less  quick,  my  eyes  are  dim, 

And  oft  I  sit  and  weep,  — 

Weep  bitter  tears  of  grief  and  pain. 

For  from  my  homestead  hearth 
All  whose  bright  faces  there  did  shine 

Have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

But  still,  I  know,  e'er  long  will  come 

The  time  when  I,  as  well. 
Shall  leave  my  lonely,  darksome  home. 

And  go  where  angels  dwell. 

O,  grant  me  patience,  Lord,  to  wait 

Until  the  hour  shall  come. 
When,  leaving  all  vain,  earthly  cares, 

I  reach  my  heavenly  home. 

Hakrison  Squaxb,  Mass. 
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TAOHTS  AND  TAOHTHira. 

BY  OLIVER  OPTIC. 

OUR  boj8  are  marvellously  like  other 
boys,  and  therefore  desire  to  know  more 
about  boats  and  boating.  The  yachting  season 
has  already  commenced,  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  for 
years.  We  present  to  our  readers  this  month 
a  full  page  engraving  of  a  lively  yacht  scene, 
which  will  doubtless  wake  up  the  imagination 
of  our  boys.  The  sloop  yacht  in  the  foreground 
is  doing  her  prettiest,  and  appears  to  be  log- 
ging at  least  ten  knots.  The  picture  has  a 
regular  salt-water  swash,  and  conveys  a  capital 
idea  of  a  first-class  yacht,  **  with  a  fresh  breeze 
and  a  white-cap  sea.** 

Sailing  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  exhila- 
rating sports  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  amuse- 
ments; and  when  we  consider  how  kindly 
full-grown  men,  even  those  who  have  spent 
half  a  century  of  years  among  the  vanities  and 
frivolities  of  this  earth,  take  to  it,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  younger  members  of  the  male 
persuasion  desire  to  taste  its  joys. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  exciting 
pleasures,  sailing  is  a  dangerous  amusement 
for  inexperienced  persons,  be  they  men  or 
boys.  We  protest  most  earnestly  against 
young  men,  without  knowledge,  skill,  or  ex- 
perience, being  trusted,  or  trusting  themselves, 
to  handle  a  sail-boat.  They  should  have  skip- 
pers to  sail  their  craft,  until  they  have  acquired 
the  requisite  skill  and  power  to  manage  the 
boat.  This  skill  and  knowledge  apper- 
tain not  only  to  the  boat,  but  to  several  other 
conditions.  The  boatman  should  be  reason- 
ably weather-wise,  so  that  he  can  see  when  a 
squall  or  storm  is  coming.  He  should  have 
some  idea  of  the  power  of  big  waves,  so  as 
not  to  swamp  his  craft  in  the  trough  of  a  sea. 
He  ought  to  learn  the  '*  rules  of  the  road,"  so 
as  to  avoid  collision.  The  eye  and  the  ear 
should  be  schooled,  so  that  the  former  may  be 
tolerably  accurate  in  the  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, and  the  latter  may  give  warning  of 
danger  in  the  night  or  in  a  fog.  Practice,  and 
the  companionship  of  well-trained  boatmen, 
while  actually  managing  a  boat,  are  all  that 
are  needed.  No  taking  of  lessons,  or  formal 
studying  of  the  subject,  will  enable  one  to 
acquire  the  art ;  but  it  will  come  of  itself  from 
natural  observation  and  experience. 

There  are  some  things  which  may  be  learned 
from  books  and  verbal  explanations,  but  the 
one  thing  needful  in  sailing  a  boat  will  not 
come  of  reading  or  listening.  We  beg  that  no 
young  man  will  think  he  can  become  a  skipper 


by  reading  this,  or  any  other  article,  or  all 
that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject.  We 
can  give  the  names  of  the  various  spars,  sails, 
and  pieces  of  rigging  in  a  yacht,  and  explain 
the  theory  of  sailing  a  boat,  but  we  can  no 
more  fit  a  boy  to  sail  a  yatht  than  a  four-year- 
old  could  be  prepared  for  running  a  locomotive 
by  showing  him  the  picture  of  the  machine. 

Ordinary  yachts  are  either  sloops  or 
schooners,  the  former  having  only  one  mast, 
the  latter  two.  Both  have  a  bowsprit,  but  a 
one-masted  boat,  without  one,  the  mast 
stepped  well  forward,  is  said  to  be  **  cat- 
rigged." 

Figure  I.  represents  a  sloop.  The  low- 
er part  is  called  the  hull.  The  spar  set 
nearly  perpendicular  is  the  mast.  A  schoon- 
er has  two  masts,  distinguished  by  the  names 
fore  and  main;  the  latter  word  meaning 
principal^  and  not  farthest  aft.  It  is  al- 
ways the  larger  of  the  two.  In  ships  and 
barks,  having  three  masts,  the  middle  one 
is  the  main-mast,  which  is  the  largest  and  tall- 
est of  the  three ;  and  the  hindmost  is  called 
the  mizzen-mast.  iSTis  the  bowsprit.  In  the 
larger  schooner  yachts  another  spar,  extend- 
ing still  farther  forward,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  another  sail  is  fastened,  is  called  the 
jib-boom.  A  rope  or  chain,  running  from  K 
down  to  the  cutwater  —  which  is  just  what  the 
word  indicates  —  is  called  a  bob-stay,  d  €\% 
the  boom,  generally  called  the  main-boom. 
g  g\^  the  gaff.  The  end  next  to  the  mast  is 
called  the  throat ;  the  other  end,  the  peak.  The 
upper  part  of  the  mast,  which  is  sometimes  a 
separate  spar,  spliced  upon  the  lower  mast,  is 
the  top- mast. 

Near  the  water,  r  is  the  rudder;  and  the 
stick  attached  to  it  above  the  rail,  or  highest 
part  of  the  hull,  is  the  tiller,  by  which  the 
rudder  is  turned.  In  the  larger  yachts,  and 
,  even  in  some  small  ones,  a  wheel,  either  hori- 
zontal or  perpendicular,  is  used  instead  of  a 
tiller.  The  helm  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
whole  steering  apparatus,  whatever  it  may 
be.  **  To  take  the  helm,"  is  to  grasp  the  tiller, 
wheel,  or  tiller-ropes ;  it  is  steering  the  boat, 
however  it  may  be  done.  **  To  carry  a  weather 
helm  "  indicates  that  the  craft  has  a  tendency 
to  throw  her  head  up  into  the  wind,  and  the 
tiller  must  be  turned  towards  the  weather  side, 
or  side  from  which  the  wind  comes,  to  counter- 
act this  tendency.  '*  A  lee  helm  "  is  just  the 
opposite,  and  is  a  dangerous  propensity  in  a 
yacht. 

Standing  rigging  consists  of  shrouds,  stays, 
and  other  parts  which  are  not  moved.  Run- 
ning rigging  consists  of  halyards,  sheets,  and 
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other  part)  uaed  in  holiting,  lowering,  and 
trimming  «aiU.  The  rope  from  G  to  ^ia  the 
jib-stay,  on  which  the  jib  runa  up  and  down. 
That  extending  from  the  top-mast  to  d,  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  main-boom,  i  h,  \%  the  top- 
ping tifl,  used  to  hold  up  the  boom.  Stays 
nre  ropes  used  to  support  masts  or  topmasts. 
In  square-rigged  vessels,  the  fore  and  aft  staj's 
lead  from  the  tops  of  the  masts  or  topmasts  to 
other  masts,  or  to  the  bowsprit,  and  back-stays 
from  the  topmasts  down  to  the  sides.  In 
imnll  craft  any  rope  used  to  support  the  mast 
iscalled  a  stay.  In  schooners  the  rope  lead- 
ing from  one  mast  head  (not  topmast)  to  the 
other  parallel  to  the  deck  is  the  sf  ring  stay. 
A  loose  rope  under  the  bowsprit,  or  under  that 
part  of  the  boom  extending  beyond  the  hull,  is 
a  foot-rope,  for  the  men  stand  upon  in  loos- 
ing and  furling  the  jib  and  mainsail. 

The  rope  attached  to  the  jib  at  G,  by  nhich 
the  sail  is  hoisted,  is  the  jib-halyard  —  used 
in  the  singular  or  plural.  They  lead  down  to 
the  deck  on  the  starboard  side;  flying-jib  hal- 
yards on  the  port  side.  At  m  are  the  jib- 
sheets,  usually  a  pair  of  them,  to  trim  the  sail 
on  either  tide.  The  main-sail  is  hoisted  by  two 
sets  of  halyards.  The  blocks  and  rope  abaft 
the  mast,  above  g,  are  the  throat-halyards, 
which  always  lead  down  on  the  starboard 
side;  at  p  are  the  peak -halyards,  which  lead 
down  on  the  port  side.  The  tittle  marksacross 
the  mainsail,  i,  i ;  3,  i;  3,  3,  are  reef-points. 


A  rope  is  sewed  Into  the  edge  of  the  sail  all 
around,  called  the  bolt-rope.  At  I,  1,  and  3, 
on  each  side,  are  cringles,  or  holes,  through 
which  a  rope,  called  a  reef-pendent,  is  passed, 
in  hauling  the  part  of  the  sail  to  be  reefed 
down  to  the  boom.  The  reef-points  are  short 
pieces  of  rope,  going  through  the  sail,  the  ends 
hanging  down  on  each  side-  When  the  main- 
sail i*  to  he  reefed,  they  are  tied  under  the 
lower  edge  of  the  sail,  thus  confining  a  portion 
of  the  sail  in  a.  roll  On  the  boom.  One,  two, 
or  three  reefi  may  be  taken,  as  indicated  by 
the  figures.  When  three  are  taken,  the  sail  is 
said  to  be  close-reefed.  A  line  of  reef-points 
is  shown  on  the  jib,  which  are  seldom  used  on 
small  craft.  In  the  larger  yachts,  the  part  of 
the  jib  below  the  reef-points  is  often  a  separate 
piece,  which  can  be  taken  off  at  pleasure,  and 
is  called  the  bonnet.  The  tackle  under  the 
boom  near  the  tiller  is  the  main-sheet,  which 
may  be  let  out  till  the  boom  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  hull. 

The  diagram  8,  in  Figure  II.,  (howt  the  poai- 
tions  of  the  boom.  In  sailing  before  the  wind, 
the  sheet  may  be  let  out  till  the  boom  is  at  a 
or  c,  on  either  side.  In  ■  schooner,  going 
exactly  before  the  wind,  the  fore-sail  is  some- 
times let  out  on  one  side,  and  the  main-sail  on 
the  other;  she  is  then  "wing  and  wing."  A 
sloop  is  wing  and  wing  when  the  jib  is  trimmed 
on  one  side  and  the  main-sail  on  the  other. 
When  the  wind  come*  from  the  direction  e,  or 
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on  the  beam,  the  boom  is  at  b.  In  this  posi* 
tion  she  is  said  to  be  on  the  fort  tack,  the 
wind  being  on  the  port  beam,  or  to  have  her 
port  tacks  aboard.  When  the  wind  comes 
from  a,  the  boom  is  at  </,  and  she  is  on  the 
starboard  tack,  or  has  her  starboard  tacks 
aboard.  When  the  boom  is  at  c,  or  a  very  little 
angling  either  way,  she  is  close-hauled,  or  by 
the  wind,  and  is  sailing  as  near  as  she  can  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  wind  comes. 

The  arrows  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure  rep- 
resent the  direction  of  the  wind :  the  crafl  at 
I  is  before  the  wind.  To  bring  her  into  posi- 
tion 2,  put  the  helm  to  port,  and  haul  on  the 
jib  and  main  sheets.  She  is  now  on  the  star- 
board tack,  going  free,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quartepf  To  work  her  into  position  3,  with  the 
wind  on  the  beam,  repeat  the  same  operation. 
Then,  to  bring  her  up  into  the  wind,  as  in 
position  4,  port  the  helm,  and  haul  on  the 
main-sheet,  till  the  boom  comes  from  a  b  to 
b  b.  If  alone,  haul  in  the  jib-sheet  Ader  the 
main-sheet.  If  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  the 
yacht  large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  spiil  the 
sails,  that  is,  throw  the  boat*s  head  up  into  the 
wind  till  the  sails  flap;  this  will  make  it  easy 
work,  for  it  is  difficult  to  pull  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  wind.  In  positions  2,  3,  and  4, 
putting  the  helm  to  the  port  side  is  putting  it 
dowMy  that  is,  away  from  the  wind.  In  posi- 
tion 5,  starboard  is  dawn. 

Caution.    In  positions  i,  2,  3,  or  4,  the 


helm  should  tieverbe  put  to  starboard,  or  «/, 
even  in  a  light  wind,  for  it  will  gybe  the  boat, 
which  is  a  yary  dangerous  manoeuvre,  espe- 
cially for  unskilful  boatmen.  If  you  wish  to 
go  to  the  westward,  it  is  better  to  wear  entirely 
around,  that  is,  keep  the  helm  down,  or 
hard  a-lee,  till  the  sail  shakes;  then  the  boom 
will  go  over  without  danger. 

The  boat  in  position  5  is  close-hauled  and 
beating  to  windward,  the  line  K  being  her 
course,  though  a  good  yacht  will  lie  up  to  the 
wind  closer  than  this  line  indicates.  Her 
course  to  the  southward  ought  to  be  a  series 
of  diagonals,  like  the  two  in  the  diagram.  At 
each  angle,  she  tacks.  At  position  6,  the 
skipper  puts  the  helm  dawn,  to  starboard,  or 
hard  a-lee.  The  manoeuvre  is  called  *'  going 
in  stays,"  or  tacking.  In  a  full-manned  yacht 
the  command  of  the  captain  is,  ''  Ready 
about  I*'  or,  *' Ready  to  go  in  sUysI"  The 
main-sheet  usually  slips  over  on  an  iron  rod, 
called  a  traveller,  and  needs  no  attention  in 
tacking.  When  the  bowsprit  points  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  comes,  or  a 
little  before,  all  the  sails  shake  and  flap.  The 
momentum  acquired  while  the  sails  were  still 
drawing  gives  her  steerage  way,  and  she  con- 
tinues to  mind  her  helm,  till,  in  position  7,  the 
sails  begin  to  draw  on  the  other  side.  The 
jib-sheet  is  not  cast  off  till  the  sail  fills,  when 
the  skipper  says,  *<  Draw,  jib,"  and  the  hands 
forward  let  off  the  weather,  and  haul  the  lee* 
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sheet.  In  small  yachts,  the  jib-sheets  lead 
aft,  and  the  skipper  may  manage  them  him- 
self. The  manoeuvre  is  repeated  at  position 
4,  and  the  yacht  again  sails  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  diagonal. 

In  sailing  on  the  wind,  or  going  free,  the 
skipper  should  sit  on  the  weather  side,  so  that 
his  view  ahead  may  not  be  obstructed  by  the 
sails.  A  boat  going  free  gives  way  to  one  that 
is  by  the  wind,  or  close-hauled.  If  the  courses 
of  two  yachts  by  the  wind  threaten  a  collision, 
the  one  on  the  port  tack  must  give  way  to  the 
one  on  the  starboard  tack. 

No  one  but  a  fool  will  be  careless  and  reck- 
less in  a  sail-boat.  There  is  no  honor  or  glory 
in  fool-hardiness. 


THE  LITTLE  GASDEHESS. 

BY  AUNT  CARRDE. 

GARDENING  even  thus  far  proved  a  bless- 
ing to  Mr.  Gordon's  children.  Usually 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  they  had  grown  thin, 
and  cared  but  little  for  their  food ;  now  they 
had  rosy  health,  and,  as  Donald  said,  were 
*'  hungry  as  bears,  and  as  merry  as  crickets." 

Not  a  moment  of  the  day  was  wasted ;  when 
they  worked  their  heart  was  in  it;  and  right 
well  did  they  enjoy  their  evening  frolic  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon. 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  saw 
our  little  gardeners  up  with  the  sun.  They 
gathered  their  flowers  wet  with  dew  (by  so 
doing,  they  keep  their  freshness  much  longer). 
They  arranged  six  pretty  bouquets,  one  for 
mother,  and  one  for  father  as  a  morning 
greeting.  The  other  four  were  holiday  gilts ; 
one  to  a  poor  sick  widow,  one  to  a  little  crip- 
ple boy,  one  to  a  young  girl  dying  with  con- 
sumption, and  one  to  their  old  nurse;  they 
begged  a  head  of  lettuce  of  the  gardener  for 
each  of  their  poor  friends. 

By  seven  they  were  ready  for  their  break- 
fasts with  such  happy  faces,  that  their  uncle 
Ben,  who  had  just  rode  over  to  invite  them  to 
a  sail,  exclaimed,  *'I  think  you  have  been 
visiting  the  fairies,  instead  of  wasting  powder, 
as  my  children  have  done.  Donald  and  Flora 
both  thought  that  all  the  powder  in  the  world 
was  not  equal  to  the  heart-felt  **  God  bless  ye," 
they  had  received  from  their  poor  friends. 

Three  times  a  week  they  carried  or  sent  bas- 
kets and  bouquets  of  flowers  to  their  druggist 
friend  to  sell. 

It  was  wonderful  how  their  flowers  grew 
and  l^lossomcd ;  but  they  were  never  neglected. 


The  weeds  were  carefully  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  loosened  twice  a  week  around  all  their 
plants. 

They  did  not  remove  their  fuchsias  from  the 
pots;  as  they  grew,  they  would  change  them 
to  larger  sized  pots ;  these  pots  were  plunged 
into  the  ground  six  inches  apart.  They  ob- 
tained all  the  practical  knowledge  they  could 
from  visiting  other  gardens  and  talking  with 
the  gardeners. 

They  learned  how  to  train  their  plants  to 
make  them  grow  and  blossom  freely.  Fuchsias 
need  constant  training;  side  shoots  should  be 
pinched  off,  &c.  They  gathered  every  flower 
as  it  withered,  as  they  were  told  the  for- 
mation of  seed-vessels  prevented  profuse  flow- 
ering.  . 

Their  tomatoes  grew  splendidly,  and  were 
filled  full  of  green  fruit.  They  bought  sixty 
cents'  worth  of  stakes  and  laths  from  a  car- 
penter, and  made  a  rough  railing  around 
them,  training  the  vines  over  them.  Every 
insect  was  carefully  destroyed. 

They  received,  during  the  month  of  July, 
fourteen  dollars  for  their  flowers.  They  had 
bought  a  new  watering-pot  with  a  large,  fine 
rose  spout,  and  some  guano ;  these,  with  the 
stakes,  cost  one  dollar  and  seventy-three  cents, 
leaving  them  with  seventeen  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  cash  on  hand  from  their  three 
months'  work,  in  their  money-box*  No  million- 
naire  felt  richer  than  they  did,  to  commence  the 
month  of  August  with  so  much  money,  all 
their  own  earnings. 


SHADOWS. 

BY  LIZZIB  BOYNTON  HBRBERT. 

GLIDING  o'er  the  old  porch  floor. 
Wildly  and  gleefully; 
Peeping  in  the  cottage  door, 

Lovingly,  cheerfully,  — 
I  long  to  chase  them  as  of  old. 
When  all  our  lambs  were  in  the  fold. 
Unmindful  of  the  world,  called  cold. 
Living  so  merrily. 


The  shadows  near  the  old  elm  tree, 
Silently,  mournfully — 

No  silvery  voice,  in  childish  glee. 
Calls  to  them  wooingly. 

No  sunny  curls  in  which  to  stray; 

No  roguish  eyes  invite  to  play ; 

The  shadows,  saddened,  steal  away, 
Tearfully,  drearily. 
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VAOATIOH  nr  FETBOLIA. 

BY  C.   E.   BISHOP. 

IV.    VUUPINQ  OHi.  — '*TOBFXDOINa" 

THE   WBIiIi. 

WHEN  Fred  and  Arthur  again  returned  to 
the  oil  regions  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  in  the 
oil  business,  and  in  the '  location  of  the  oil 
territory. 

Railroad^  had  been  built  to  all  important 
points  in  the  oil  country,  affording  conven- 
ient and  rapid  outlets  to  market  The  man- 
ner of  handling  and  shipping  oil  had  changed ; 
the  army  of  teams  and  fleets  of  oil  boats  on 
"  pond  freshets  "  had  passed  away.  The  man- 
ner of  sinking  wellsj  of  buying,  selling,  and 
leasing  territory,  marketing  oil,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  character  of  the  business,  had  im- 
proved wonderfully.  Besides,  the  region  of 
oil-producing  wells  had  shifted  from  place  to 
place.  Oil  had  been  struck  in  new  places  not 
before  considered  at  all  likely  to  be  oil  terri- 
tory, and  most  of  the  localities  that  had  once 
been  the  most  valuable  had  been  exhausted 
and  ceased  to  produce.  Where  once  the  boys 
had  seen  thousands  of  men  busy  and  excited 
with  the  tremendous  supply  of  oil,  all  was  now 
still  and  stagnant;  no  one  was  to  be  seen  — 
not  even  one  of  the  long-nosed^  gaunt  hogs, 
that  seemed  to  be  everywhere  in  that  country. 
They  went  to  a  spot  where  once  had  stood  a 
ciiy,  with  banks,  theatres,  grand  hotels,  large 
stores,  and  daily  papers.  All  that  could  be 
seen  was  a  few  shanties  and  a  wilderness  of 
derricks  —  the  mournful  monuments  of  lost 
hopes  and  buried  fortunes. 

Fred  inquired  of  a  lone  resident  of  the  spot 
what  had  become  of  all  the  buildings  ? 

"  They  were  torn  down,  and  the  lumber  sold. 
Part  of  them  were  burned  in  big  oil  fires.  The 
four  story  hotel  that  stood  here  (pointing  to 
the  spot)  was  moved  away  to  the  next  place 
where  there  was  a  big  oil  excitement." 

The  boys  also  saw  the  bridges  and  embank- 
ments of  what  had  once  been  a  railroad,  over 
which  they  had  formerly  ridden.  Business 
had  passed  out  of  its  reach,  and  it  had  been 
taken  up.  As  the  other  side  of  this  dark  pic- 
ture they  saw  many  new  towns  where  they 
had  formerly  seen  but  a  wilderness.  And 
there  seemed  to  be  a  more  settled  and  stable 
appearance  to  the  places  and  the  people.  They 
learned  that  the  borers  foun^l  no  more  big 
flowing  wells  now,  but  paying  wells  were  more 
numerous.  There  were  more  chances  for  an 
operator  to  make  same/Jkiftg-  to  pay  him ;  and 
so  many  more  paying  wells  were  struck  that 


more  oil  was  produced  than  when  the  big  levi- 
athan spouters  were  going.  So  great  were 
the  changes  that  a  short  time  had  made  I  It 
gave  the  boys  new  ideas  as  to  the  persever- 
ance, energy,  ingenuity,  and  pluck  of  the  won- 
derful men  of  that  wonderful  country. 

Luckily  uncle  Charley's  lease  had  not  en- 
tirely become  "played  out"  territory,  as  they 
call  it  when  it  ceases  to  yield.  The  Flag-and- 
Windmill  well,  which  they  left  full  of  water, 
was,  after  months  of  delay  and  contest,  cleaned 
out  and  got  to  producing  again.  The  arrange- 
ment finally  made  with  the  rival  well  was  the 
very  one  uncle  Charley  had  at  first  proposed 
to  his  selfish  neighbors.  The  owners  of  each 
well  agreed  to  case  and  pump  his  own  well, 
and  Jteep  it  free  of  water  yid  get  what  he 
could  out  of  it.  The  two  wells  were  in  process- 
of  tubing  when  the  boys  returned  to  the  spot, 
so  they  were  on  hand  to  see  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  bringing  the  old  Flag-and-Windmill 
Well  to  life  again. 

The  first  step  was  to  case  the  well.  This 
was  done  to  make  the  well  water-tight.  The 
casing  is  iron  pipe  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches 
in  diameter;  it  is  screwed  together  in  joints 
by  means  of  a  thimble  or  collar,  into  which 
each  end  of  a  length  fits.  It  is  put  into  the 
well  to  make  a  water-tight  barrel  in  which 
they  could  put  the  pump-tubing  and  work  the 
pump.  As  the  casing  is  to  shut  off  the  springs- 
of  water  that  flow  into  the  well,  it  has  to  be 
put  down  as  far  as  there  were  any  water-veins. 

Arthur  now  saw  the  benefit  of  the  log-book 
he  had  kept  when  the  well  was  drilling.  The 
log  told  where  the  water-veins  were  found. 
He  consulted  the  book,  and  informed  the 
workmen  that  they  would  have  to  go  down  to 
the  first  sand-rode  to  get  below  all 
the  water-veins;  which  would  re- 
quire three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
of  casing  to  be  put  in  the  well. 

The  manner  of  putting  down  the 
casing  interested  the  boys.  One 
length  of  pipe  was  let  down  into  the 
well ;  it  was  kept  from  falling  by  a 
pair  of  eiamfs.  These  were  clasped 
around  the  pipe  just  below  the  col- 
lar which  was  screwed  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  pipe.  The  clamp  was 
locked  tight  by  means  of  a  link  on 
the  handles.  The  coupling  kept  the 
clamp  from  slipping  off  the  pipe,  and 
the  clamp  resting  across  the  mouth  of 
the  well  kept  the  whole  from  falling. 

A  curious  machine,  called  a  swivel^ 
was  now  screwed  in  the  coupling  of    CUuu/t 
another  length  of  pipe.    The  swivel 
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has  a  heavy  hook  in  it  which  can  turn  witb* 
out  unscrewing  the  rest  of  the  machine  Irom 
the  catin£. 

"Why,"  laid  Arthur,  "that's  just  like  the 
avrivel  on  my  watch-chain." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fred ;  "and  it'sjuit 

ilike  the  iwivcl  on  father's  big  log- 
When  the  swivel  w«s  tightly 
screwed  on  the  length  of  casing,  it 
was  hooked  on  the  bull-wheel  rope, 
the  engine  started  up,  and  the  piece 
of  pipe  e!e»atecj  until  it  hung  up- 
Sirtrtl  '■8''*'  *"*!  ^°  *"<!  *•*''  *^'  length  in 
the  well.  A  big  pair  of  tonge  were 
now  put  on  the  upper  piece  of  pipe,  and  it 
WBB  screwed  down  into  the  coupling 
ai  far  and  as  tight  as  it  could  be 
forced.  The  clamp  held  the  lower 
piece  from  turning. 

When  the  connection  was  made 
secure  the  clamp  was  loosened 
enough  to  let  the  coupling  pass 
through.  The  bull-wheel  was  turn- 
ed, and  the  pipe  let  down  until  the 
next  coupling  arrived  at  the  clamp; 
then  the  clamp  closed  on  the  pipe 
again,  and  held  it.  The  swivel 
was  unscrewed  and  attached  to 
another  length  of  casing;  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  a  continu- 
ous casing  was  screwed  together, 
and  let  down  as  far  as  the  first  sand- 
rock.  Great  care  was  taken  all  the 
funaa,  time  that  the  heavy  casing  should 
not  slip  through  and  go  down  the 
well  with  a  crash ;  to  this  end  the  clamp 
was  kept  just  loose  enough  to  let  the  pipe 
slip  through  while  it  was  being  lowered,  but 
not  loose  enough  to  let  the  coupling  go 
through.  Thus  if  the  engine,  bull-wheel, 
drill,  rope,  or  swivel,  —  any  one,  or  all  of 
them, — should  give  way,  the  casing  could 
fall  only  till  the  last  coupling  reached  the 
clamp ;  then  the  clamp  would  stop  the  falling 
pipe  at  the  coupling.  Two  men  attended  the 
clamp  while  the  casing  was  passing  down, 
see  that  it  kept  the  work  secure. 

But  before   the  first  piece  was  put  in  t 
well,  the  workmen  fastened  on  the  lower  e 
a  ued-bag.     The  seed-bag  i*  a  simple  cc 
trivance  for  sealing  up  the  space  between  the 
casing  and  the  rock  water-ti^t,  so  that  no 
water  can  pass  down  farther  than  th<  seed- 
bag  at  the   first   sand-rock.      It  is  a  strong 
leather  sack,  about  four  feet  long.    They  first 
lashed  it  firmly  around  the  lower  end  of  the 
casing.    Then  the  bag  was  filled  with  flax- 


seed, and  the  whole  wrapped  sn>uBd  the  cas- 
ing, and  firmly  bound  there. 

Fred  said  it  looked  like  a  broken  leg  with  k 
poultice  and  bandages  on  it.  It  made  a  bunch 
on  the  pipe  nearly,  but  not  quite,  large  enough 
to  fill  the  space  between  the  casing  and  the 
rock.  When  the  casing,  thus  swaddled  in 
leather  and  flax-seed,  was  let  down  to  place, 
the  water  gradually  penetrated  the  leather 
and  soaked  the  seed.  In  a  few  hours  it  swelled 
BO  as  to  fill  the  space  around  the  pipe  full  and 
light.  Thus  all  the  water  was  shut  in  between 
the  casing  and  the  rock,  and  above  the  seed- 
bag;  it  could  not  get  into  the  casing,  nor  run 
down  to  flood  the  well  below  the  casing. 

The  same  work  was,  at  the  same  time,  done 
in  the  well  9n  the  next  lease. 

The  next  step  was  to  put  in  a  pump  and 
pump-pipe,  called    lubiug.     The   pump,  or 
pump-barrel,  is  a  brass  tube  sii  feet  long  and 
two  inches  inside  diameter.    At  the  lower  end 
its  bore  is  contracted  a  little ;   this  is  to  wedge 
in  lightly  the  lower  valve-box. 
Two   valves   operate    in   the   pump-barrel. 
The  lower  valve-box  is  sta- 
tionary,   and     therefore    is 
called      the     sUindiiig'  b«a. 
The  other  valve  rises    and 
falls  in  the  barrel  with  the 
plunger.      It    is   called   the 

The»  pump -boxes  are  of 
brass,  have  a  "  ball  valve," 
and  are  surrounded  with 
several  rings  of  leather,  calt- 
ITpfrpaaipbBK,  ed  "  packing,"  to  make  them 
fit  tight  in  the  barrel,  and 
"  suck  "  up  the  oil.  A  p«>- 
jection  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  working. box  is  fitted 
to  screw  into  the  standing- 
box  ;  by  letting  one  box 
down  on  the  other,  and  turn- 
ing the  upper  one,  the  two 
become  attached  together, 
and  so  can  be  drawn  out  of 
the  well  when  needing  re- 
pairs, as  the  leather  pack- 
ings frequently  do.  The  "grit"  In  the  oil 
wears  them  out  fast. 

The  pump-barrel,  with  the  standing-box 
fixed  securely  in  its  lower  end,  was  now 
screwed  on  a  length  of  two-inch  iron  tubing; 
another  length  on  that,  and  so  on,  just  as 
described  in  the  operation  of  putting  in  the 
casing.  Tubing  is  very  heavy  and  strong 
pipe;  none  but  the  best  "lap-welded"  pipe 
will  hold  the  tremendous  pressure  of  a  column 
of  oil  six  hundred  feet  high. 


Uwirpwiipblie. 
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Arthur  understood  the  necessities  of  this 
case,  as  he  had  learned  in  phiiosophj  that  the 
pressure  of  fluids  depended  not  on  the  quan- 
tity, but  the  height  of  the  column.  He  ex* 
plained  to  Fred  that  a  one-inch  pipe,  ten  feet 
long,  full  of  water,  would  press 
just  as  heavilj  as  a  full  pipe  of 
the  same  length  ten  inches  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  With  all  his 
talk,  however,  he  couldn't  make 
Fred  believe  it;  in  fact,  he  told 
Arthur  that  when  he  said  ten 
inches  of  water,  ten  feet  high,  is 
as  heavy  as  one  inch  of  water  ten 
feet  high,  he  was  '*  gasing.** 

They  now  had   three  sizes  of 
pipe  in  the  well,  — 

I.  The  drive-pipe  (which  you 
who  read  the  first  of  these  arti- 
cles, in  the  March  number  of  Our 
BoTs  AND  Girls,  will  remember 
was  first  driven  in  the  earth)  six 
inches    in    diameter,    extending 
only  down  to  the  bed  rock,  twenty 
two  feet.    2.  The  casing,  with  the 
seed-bag  on,  four  and  one  half 
g    li|^    inches    in    diameter,    extending 
*§     JBfc    down  to  the  first  sand,  three  hun- 
dred   and    thirty   feet.      3.  The 
tubing,    two   inches  diameter,  to 
the    bottom  of  the   well.      The 
drive-pipe  was  necessary  to  save 
drilling  in  sinking  the  well ;  the 
I*   IHIIII    casing,   to  shut  out  water;    the 
'"*     tubing,    to    conduct   the   oil   up 
&^    ■■     from  the  pump  to  the  surface. 
^    ™*         Fred  thought  he  had  made  a 
discovery.     "If  /  was  doing  this 
job,"   said    he,    confidently,   "I 
would  not  put  in  so  many  pipes, 
rd  just  tie  the  seed-bag  on  the 
tubing  at  the  right  spot  to  shut 
the  water  in  above,   and  so  Td 
save  the  cost  of  the  casing.    The 
tubing  can  just  as  well  keep  out 
the  water  as  to  put  down  casing 
a-purpose  to  do  it." 

"Yes,  and  you'd  be  just  about 
as  smart  as  we  used  to  be  years 
ago!"  answered  one  of  the  men.  "Put  the 
seed-bag  on  the  tubing,  and  the  first  time  you 
had  to  move  the  tubing  to  changre  the  position 
of  the  pump,  or  had  to  haul  it  up  for  repairs, 
you'd  burst  the  seed-bag,  and  down  goes  the 
water  into  your  well.  Then  you've  got  to  put 
on  a  new  seed-bag,  and  you've  made  yourself 
a  job  of  a  week  or  two  to  get  the  water  out 
again,  besides  the  damage  done  to  the  well 


every  time  you  flood  it.  No,  young  man, 
casing  is  a  cheap  investment,  merely  to  keep 
the  water  out." 

The  next  step  was  to  set  the  pump  going. 
The  upper  valve-box  is  operated  in  the  barrel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well  by  means  of  sucker* 
rode.    These  are  slender  hickory  or  ash  poles. 


Sucker  rod  joints, 

twenty  feet  long,  on  the  ends  of  which  are 
riveted  irons  that  screw  into  each  other,  thus 
making  a  continuous  sucker-rod  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  On  the  lower  end  the  working- 
box  is  screwed,  and  the  whole  lowered  in  the 
tubing  until  the  working-valvje  is  in  place  in 
the  barrel. 

Fred  had  been  long  enough  in  "Petrolia" 
to  get  his  wits  sharpened,  and  learn  to  use  his 
eyes  and  ears  more,  and  his  tongue  less,  than 
formerly.  It  is  a  great  place  to  teach  observa- 
tion. So  Fred  decided,  without  asking  any 
questions,  that  the  sucker-rods  were  made  of 
wood,  instead  of  iron,  to  save  weight  in  op- 
erating the  pump. 

To  the  last  sucker-rod  there  was  screwed  a 
round  iron  rod,  which  projected  out  of  the  top 
of  the  tubing. 

"Now  for  the  stuffing* 
konf**  said  the  workmen. 
Fred  again  thought  of  tur- 
key when  he  heard  the  word 
"stuffing."  The  stufiing- 
box  (instead  of  a  roast  tur- 
key) is  an  iron  that  screws 
on  the  top  of  the  tubing; 
has  a  hole  through  its  top 
large  enough  to  let  the  iron 
rod  through ;  a  space  is  left 
in  the  box,  around  the  rod,  to  be  filled  or 
stuffed  tight  with  cotton  or  rags  to  make  the 
joint  tight.  In  one  side  of  the  stuffing-box 
is  a  spout  to  let  the  oil  out,  as  it  could  not 
rise  above  the  stuffing  around  the  rod. 

The  rod  was  now  attached  to  the  working- 
beam,  and  they  were  ready  to  pump.  The 
other  well  was  also  ready,  and  both  com- 
menced to  pump  the  same  day. 

Everybody  was  now  anxious  to  see  what  re- 
port the  great  Flag-and-Windmill  Well  would 
make  afler  its  long  sleep.  Would  it  spout  again 
after  the  load  of  water  was  removed  ?  Would 
it  yield  anything?  How  much?  These  were 
questions  in  which  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  boys  and  their  uncle  were  involved. 

The  pump  from  neither  well  brought  up 
anything  but  water  for  ten  days.  All  the  crev- 
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ices  and  caverns  from  which  so  much  oil  and 
gas  had  risen  were  full  of  water,  and  had  to 
be  emptied.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  oil  began 
once  more  to  come  from  the  pump  of  the  Flag- 
and- Windmill  Well.  This  supply  increased 
until  the  well  had  worked  up  to  forty  barrels 
a  day —  no  more. 

The  other  well  never  produced  oil  in  paying 
quantities.  After  two  weeks'  pumping  there 
was  a  small  *'  show,"  and  at  length  a  yield  of 
five  barrels  a  day.  This  began  to  fall  off,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  well  was  abandoned.  Thus 
the  proprietors  of  it  became  bankrupt,  and  the 
engine  and  tools  were  sold  by  the  sheriff.  It 
proved  fortunate  that  uncle  Charley  had  not 
consented  to  give  them  half  the  yield  of  the 
Flag-and  Windmill  Well.  In  damaging  him 
so  much  they  had  ruined  themselves. 

Arthur  and  Fred  pitied  them,  although  they 
had  been  the  means  of  the  Flag-and- Wind- 
mill Well  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  As  they  sat  on  the  bull-wheel  shafl 
of  their  ruined  well,  and  gloomily  contem- 
plated their  buried  hopes  and  fortunes,  they 
were  indeed  pitiable. 

*'  What  will  they  do  now?"  asked  Fred,  of 
his  uncle. 

**0,  they  will  go  to  work  by  the  day  on 
some  well,  and  in  a  year  or  two  they  will  earn 
and  save  up  enough  to  buy  an  interest  in  an- 
other lease,  and  start  in  again.  Probably  the 
next  you  hear  of  them  they  will  be  worth  half 
a  million  apiece.  This  isn't  the  first  time 
they've  failed,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  the 
last.  They  don't  care  half  so  much  about  it 
as  they  seem  to  —  not  as  much  as  you  do.  A 
'busted  greaser'  never  stays  Splayed  out' 
long." 

The  bo3's  were  also  much  disappointed  in 
the  yield  of  their  own  well  since  its  restora- 
tion. Forty  barrels  a  day,  by  the  slow  and 
expensive  means  of  pumping,  seemed  to  them, 
small  business  when  they  thought  of  the 
former  self-operating  fountain  of  eight  hun- 
dred barrels'  capacity.  As  usual,  anxious  to 
know  the  caus0  of  everything,  they  sought 
from  their  uncle  an  explanation  of  the  falling 
off  of  the  well. 

"  What  is  the  reason?"  Arthur  asked,  '*  that 
the  well  does  not  do  more.  What  has  become 
of  all  the  oil  and  gas  we  once  found?  Why 
does  water  in  the  well  injure  it  so?" 

For  reply,  his  uncle  took  him  to  a  tank 
through  which  oil  and  water  had  been  run- 
ning some  time.  Part  of  the  oil  was  thick  as 
mud,  and  there  was  a  gathering  of  sticky,  wax- 
like, brownish  matter  in  the  tank.  He  ex- 
plained. 


<*  That  thick  stuff  is  parafime.  It  will  form 
and  harden  in  oil  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water  or  air.  When  the  well  is  left  with  water 
in  it  this  paraffine  is  separated,  settles  in  the 
crevices  and  openings  of  the  oil  veins,  and 
soon  putties  them  up. 

**  Besides  that,  the  action  of  water  in  a  well 
lei^  idle  washes  down  dirt  and  small  stones, 
which  form  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  and  choke  up  the  seams.  Then 
there  is  so  much  salt  water  in  all  wells  that 
salt  crystallizes  on  the  walls  of  the  well,  and 
helps  obstruct  the  flow  of  oil.  Again,  in  some 
wells  the  water  has  so  much  lime  or  other 
mineral  in  it,  that  a  crust  forms  on  the  tubing, 
just  as  you  have  seen  it  on  the  inside  of  the 
tea-kettle.  I  presume  the  same  crust  forms  on 
the  sides  of  the  well. 

"All  these  things  help  to  form  permanent 
obstructions  in  the  well.  Besides,  in  many 
cases,  the  same  oil  veins  are  tapped  by  other 
wells,  and  while  one  is  lying  idle  the  others 
may  carry  off  all,  or  nearly  all  the  oil  in  that 
particular  basin." 

**  Well,  uncle,"  said  Fred,  "  no  other  well 
has  carried  off  all  our  oil,  for  there  is  some 
there  yet." 

**  Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  good  lot  of  it  there 
yet.  I  think  paraffine  is  the  principal  obstruc- 
tion in  our  well." 

"  Can't  we  get  it  out  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

'*  O,  yes ;  paraffine  is  the  easiest  of  all  the 
obstructions  to  remove.  We  will  try  some 
benxine  on  it  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  several  wagon  loads  of  ben- 
zine, in  barrels,  came,  and  the  boys  had  a 
chance  to  see  how  it  operated  on  paraffine. 
They  took  a  little  of  the  thickest  they  could 
get,  and  poured  some  benzine  on  it.  It  dis- 
solved the  paraffine  in  a  few  moments. 

The  tubing  was  now  drawn  out  of  the  Flag- 
and- Windmill  Well.  This  operation  required 
only  a  few  hours.  One  of  the  workmen  asked 
Fred  where  his  well  would  be  now  if  there 
was  no  casing  in  it,  and  the  seed-bag  was  on 
the  tubing?  When  the  tubing  was  out,  they 
emptied  twenty-four  barrels  of  benzine  into 
the  well,  filling  it  partly  full.  They  left  it 
thus  a  few  hours  for  the  benzine  to  act  on  the 
paraffine. 

The  boys  went  frequently  to  see  how  the 
well  got  along  with  that  dose  of  benzine  in  it. 
To  their  surprise  it  gradually  sunk  in  the  well, 
until  they  could  not  touch  benzine  with  ten 
sucker- rods  screwed  together.  Fred  ran  ex- 
citedly to  the  shanty,  and  called  out,  — 

'*  O,  uncle,  the  well  has  sprung  a  leak  some- 
where, and  the  benzine  is  all  running  out! " 
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How  the  men  laughed  I  Uncle  Charley  ex- 
plained that  the  benzine  was  cutting  the  par- 
affine  in  the  oil  veins,  and  by  a  tremendous 
pressure  of  six  hundred  feet  head,  was  forcing 
its  way  into  all  the  crevices.  They  put  in  eight 
barrels  more  of  benzine,  and  left  it  to  cut  and 
press  a  whole  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  pump  was  put  down  again. 

At  first  only  benzine  came.  After  the  bulk 
of  that  was  out,  oil  began  to  come  in  increased 
quantities.  The  benzine  had  worked  so  well 
that  the  yield  ran  up  from  forty  to  seventy 
barrels  a  day.  They  continued  to  g^t  occa- 
sionally small  quantities  of  benzine  with  it, 
showing  how  that  fluid  had  forced  its  way 
back  into  the  crevices.  Chunks  of  parnffine 
also  came  up,  like  clotted  oil;  some  of  it  was 
lighter  colored,  and  quite  firm. 

This  increased  yield  did  not  last  long.  The 
flow  began  in  a  few  days  to  fall  off  again.  So 
this  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary  remedy. 
The  well  continued  for  some  time  producing 
what  would  be  considered  anywhere  else  but 
in  **  Petrolia  "  a  very  large  revenue.  Although 
it  paid  uncle  Charley  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
dollars  each  day,  above  all  expenses,  he  was  not 
satisfied;  and  finally  declared  '*  that  tuppenny 
business  was  played  out.  Til  blow  up  the  well, 
and  make  it  do  more,  or  nothing.*' 

" Blow  it  up ! "  echoed  Arthur;  **  how  will 
you  do  that?'* 

"  I'll  put  a  torpedo  in  it." 

"  Torpedoes  I  Fireworks !  O,  goody !  "  ex- 
claimed Fred,  with  **  enthusiastic  applause," 
as  the  play-bills  say. 

''You  won't  see  much  fireworks,"  said  his 
uncle;  ''but  if  you  and  Arthur  wiU  go  to 
Titusville,  and  tell  Mr.  Roberts  that  we  want 
the  Flag-and-Windmill  Well '  torpedoed,' we'll 
see  if  we  can't  show  you  some  <?//-works." 

They  went,  and  did  the  business  correctly. 
A  man  was  sent  down  the  next  day  with  the 
torpedo.  The  boys,  as  usual,  wide  awake  to 
any  new  thing,  very  soon  found  out  the  machin- 
ery to  explode  the  well.  They  discovered  first 
a  long  tin  tube,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at 
the  other,  two  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter.  This  they  learned  was  to  be  loaded 
with  'the  explosive  material.  Then  they  fished 
out  of  a  basket  a  queer  iron  contrivance.  This 
was  the  head  to  the  torpedo,  to  be  fitted  in 
after  the  case  was  full,  and  ready  to  let  down 
in  the  well. 

Of  course  Fred  had  to  try  it  on  the  case, 
*'  to  see  how  it  would  fit."  It  didn't  fit  at  all 
tightly ;  in  fact  it  hung  quite  losely  in  the  end 
of  the  case. 

"Hallo!"    said    Fred;    "this   won't    do. 


You've  brought  the  wrong  head.  It  don't  fit» 
and  it  will  let  the  water  in  and  spoil  the  pow- 
der. You  have  got  to  go  back  and  get  another 
head." 

The  man  looked  at  Fred  curiously,  and 
said,  "Boy,  are  you  running  this  torpedo 
business?" 

Fred  got  snubbed  for  talking  too  fast  and 
too  soon.  When  the  man  saw  how  confused 
Fred  looked,  he  good-naturedly  explained  to 
him  that  they  did  not  use  powder,  but  a  sub- 
stance called  nitro-glycerine.  It  will  explode 
in  water,  and  is  thirteen  times  more  powerful 
than  gunpowder.  He  brought  the  nitro-gly- 
cerine with  him  in  a  can,  and  he  poured  out  a 
little  and  showed  it  to  the  boys.  It  looked  like 
clear  oil  or  syrup.  He  told  them  he  should 
set  it  off  in  the  well,  not  by  touching  a  fire  to 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  powder,  but  by  shooting  a 
bullet  down  into  it.  He  put  a  few  drops  on  a 
stone,  and  dropped  another  stone  on  it :  it  ex- 
ploded like  a  small  cannon.  He  told  them 
many  stories  about  nitro-glycerine.  Once  an 
engineer  at  an  oil-well  stole  a  can  of  it,  and 
used  it  for  several  days  to  grease  his  engine 
with.  One  day  he  set  the  can  on  the  boiler  to 
warm  the  oil :  he  thought  it  was  cold  and  stiff. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  exploded,  and  killed  the 
man,  and  blew  the  engine-house,  boiler,  and 
machinery  into  thousands  of  pieces.  Messrs. 
Roberts  Bros.'  nitro-glycerine  magazine,  near 
Titusville,  exploded  one  day.  The  concussion 
was  heard  sixty  miles  awa3',  and  people  all 
over  that  region  thought  another  earthquake 
was  at  hand. 

The  man  now  poured  the  nitro-glycerine 
into  the  tin  case  of  the  torpedo,  and  put  the 
head  on  the  case.  The  head  of  the  torpedo 
was  the  hardest  to  understand.  There  was  a 
round  iron  plug  three  inches  long,  bored  out 
hollow,  like  a  small  cannon  — which  in  fact  it 
is.  The  vent,  or  nipple,  and  percusion-cap  to 
shoot  it,  are  in  the  rear,  instead  of  on  one  side 
or  on  top  of  this  little  cannon.  The  cap 
and  nipple  are  protected  by  being  in  a  little 
round  hole  or  chamber  drilled  in  the  iron. 
This  little  cannon  is  suspended,  muzzle  down- 
ward by  an  iron  bail  or  handle;  this  bail  sup- 
ports both  the  case  and  the  head  when  be- 
ing let  down  into  the  well  by  means  of  a  strong 
string  or  wire.  The  hammer  to  strike  off  the 
cap  has  a  little  point  on  it,  small  enough  to 
reach  down  into  the  chamber  in  which  the  cap 
is  set,  and  strike  the  cap.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  hammer,  through  which  the  bail  of  the 
torpedo  passes.  This  lets  the  hammer  rise 
above  the  bail.  The  string  that  suspends  the 
I  torpedo  is  tied  to  the  bail,  and  passes  through 
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B  imall  bole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bkmrner. 
Now  when  a  weight  ii  teat  down  on  the  itring, 
it  will  ttrike  the  hunmer  before  it  does  the 
bail.     In  order  to  keep  water  outof  the  chaio- 
her  in  which  the  cap  is,  a  rubber  band  or  col- 
lar   i«    slipped   over   the   joint  between    the 
chamber  and  the  hammer;  this  keep* 
water,  but  is  elaitic  enough  to  let  the  hammer 
drop  down  against  the  cnp  when   the  weight 
comes  down  on  top  of  it  (the  hammer). 
The  cannon  or  plug  was  loaded  with  gun- 
powder and  a  ball  of  lead,  the 
cap  put  on,  and  thembberband 
slipped  over  the  joint.  Tbeman 
then   fixed  the   head   into   the 
case  by  two  little   screws.     It 
was  all  read^,  and  he  began  to 
let  it  down  slowly  into  the  well 
by  a  coil  of  cord. 

When  enough  cord  had  been 
paid  out  to  sink  the  torpedo  to 
a  point  opposite  the  oil  crevi' 
ces,  the  messenger  to  discharge 
it  was  slipped  on  the  line.  This 
is  A  tin  tube  eight  inches  long, 
with  a  ball  of  lead  on  one  end. 
The  ball  alone  would  vibrate, 
and  bound  from  side  to  side, 
and  break  the  string.  The  tin 
tube  served  as  a  tail  or  guide 
to  it,  to  keep  it  steady.  Fred 
understood  the  efl'ect  of  this  by 
his  experience  with  darts  and 
arrows.  He  also  compared  the 
weight  to  the  "meueugcrs" 
he  used  to  send  up  on  the  line 
to  hii  kite. 

All  was  now  ready,  and  the 
little  messenger  was  started 
,  down  the  line  through  six  hun- 
dred feet  of  water,  to  discharge 
the  magazine.  The  people 
around  the  well  expected  a 
great  eruption,  and  stood  back 
a  respectful  distance.  The  only 
occurrence  was  a  suppressed, 
TorptdoHiaJ.  j^,,  ^j^^,  and  a  little  agita- 
tion in  the  well. 

"Why  don't  it  blow  the  water  outf'asked 
the  astonished  and  disappointed  boys. 

"Water  is  just  as  good  wadding  as  paper, 
if  you  get  enough  of  it  on  top  the  load.  It 
would  take  a  bigger  torpedo  than  ever  was 
made  yet  to  start  that  column  of  water  up," 
said  uncle  Charley. 

The  torpedo  agent  added,  "We  have  to 
strengthen  the  case  of  the  torpedo  with  steel 
ribs  all  around  the  inside,  else  tlie  pressure 
would  collapse  it." 
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While  this  talk  was  going  on,  Arthur  stood 
gacing  intently  down  the  well.  Suddenly  he 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Well,  the  water  it  blowed  up,  and  ifi  com- 
ing up  Mowl "  And  with  these  word*  he  start- 
ed on  a  run  out  of  the  derrick,  pale  with  fright, 
as  if  he  thought  torpedo,  water,  oil,  gas,  well, 
and  all  were  after  him. 

At  the  same  instant  all  the  rest  started 
toward*  the  well  to  see  what  had  frightened 
Arthur,  BefoM  they  got  to  the  well  they 
were  showered  with  water  and  oil. 

The  Plag-aiHl-Windniilt  Well  had  begun  to 
spout  again  t 

A  BEOIFE  FOB  mXESQt  TEAST. 

[Wa  m  cnallr  obliitd  lo  Iba  mwnbla  ind  iHthcriT  tidr 

aUwtes  in  bcr  intndiictiOD  u  Booictinwa  bdnc  roauouc  —  who 
4  thi*  pocn  in  Dur  office,  bat  wiihout  bcr  sddnn.  We  io- 
m  Uu  cxpUnaloTTpangnpb,  UHM^m  RsUf  OkllDOt  rtc*ll 
r  find  tha  ■'(■»«?«(  rcmaik."] 

'  T  THINK  Oliver  Optic  made  a  very  sweep- 
-■■  ing  remark  one  day,  when  he  spoke  of  do- 
lestic  education,"  said  aunt  Jane,  as  she  diew 
off  her  spectacles,  and  looked  Nettie  full  in  the 
face.  "  He  has  all  sorts  of  ideas  about  young 
ladies'  habits,  and  they  are  rather  difficult  to 
define.  The  idea  that  a  good  recipe  for  making 
yeast  might  please  his  readers,  if  in  verse,  has 
ne  to  scribble  thi*  morning.  Just  read  it, 
Nettie." 

Very  likely  lomt  girl  may  need  it,  aunty.' 
Well,  I  am  sure  nobody  in  these  United 
States  can  or  does  make  better  bread  than  Tve 
lade  for  years,  and  no  woman  should  feel  edu- 
cated unless  she  can  do  as  well  as  I  do." 

True,"  said  Nettie,  "  and  then  to  be  so 
talented  as  to  rhyme  itl  ' 

Pooh,  Net  I    I  never  claimed  to  be  a  poet; 

but  sometimes  old  maids  will  be  romantic," 

said  she,  archly,  as  if  the  fire  of  youth  had  not 

quite  gone  out;  "  so  I  will  venture  to  hand  it 

him  J  he  can't  but  refuse  it." 

laodbl  (mill  of  fri(nBI  bops  depoail  in  ■  k*nl«, 
Tbeaaddspinliil'Adidi'iilc,  and  boQ  ihim  lill  Ihir  nltlc : 
Then,  if  jou  wiab  lo  brew  [ood  yaut,  livalj  ukd  awact,  jva'd 

Tstia  lour  pouloa%  Badiiam  tatA,  ind  wuh  ihsu  wcD  «itb 


And  eUlUutlT  dii  ort  iSe  rre- ;  lhe"'>  -llrt  imbedded  in  h 

ByHbaequenllrfinBicthamuolhariniid  nbluliw  1 
Tbea  boil  Ihem,  —  half  la  hour  potupa,  —  of  counc  joor 

wn  them,  if  you  lilw  it  btil  i  tha  oethod^  ef  jtm 
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Bnt  iriieCher  boiled,  or  eooked  by  steiusi,  the  fracau  shoold 

be  rapid ;  « 

Potatoes  madtraUfy  cooked  are  beavy,  aoggy,  rapid ; 
Tben  wash  them  thoroughly,  eadi  lump  with  vigor  pnlver- 

iaafc 

And  put  them  in  a  vessel  trhich  leaves  ample  room  for  rising! 

A  cup  half  filled  with  sugar  add ;  'twill  sweeten  it  enough.    It 

Needs  the  same  amount  of  salt ;  you'll  find  it  ^manhim  suffit. 

The  hop  iniusioB  strain  in  next,  —a  pint,  you  minc^  by  meas- 
ure,— 

Then  with  two  quarts  of  water  warm  dilate  it  at  your  pleas- 
ure, — 

And  gently  keep  it  moving,  fiom  drcnmference  to  centre^ 

Kor  &il  to  bid  your  ra^wr  spoon  its  hidden  depths  to  enter; 

Then  add  two  brimming  cups  of  yeast,  and  qoickly  take 
occasion 

The  firagrant  mixture  to  subject  to  brisk  manipulation  ; 

And  when  th'  entire  ingre£ents  are  mingled  well  together, 

Then  give  it  opportunity  to  rise^  according  to  the  weather,  — 

In  winter,  set  it  near  the  stove,  and  oft  renew  the  fire ; 

In  summer,  place  it  fiuther  off;  the  temperature  is  higher,  — 

Then  patiently  the  issue  wait,  while  Time  his  flight  is  wing- 
bg. 

Its  status  scanning  now  and  then,  and  when  yon  hear  it  singing; 

And  see  upon  its  surface  rise — now  here,  now  there — a 
bubble. 

You'd  ieel  a  thousand  fold  repaid  for  all  your  toQ  and  trouble. 

Give  to  the  winds  all  idle  fears ;  all  doubts,  all  scruples,  banish ; 

And  when  the  bubbles  thicken  fiut,  and  crowd,  and  break, 
and  vanish. 

The  yeast  is  prime,  your  toil  is  o'er,  success  has  crowned  per- 
sistence. 

And  loaves  of  tender,  light,  sweet  bread  are  looming  in  the 
distance. 

D'ye  take  the  sense  of  all /to 'tfivf  If  not,  I'll  take  occasion 

To  please  myseli^  and  bother  you,  with  recapitulation. 

Take  four  potatoes,  wash  and  skin, 

Tben  wash  again,  and  drop  them  in 

To  boiling  water,  or  by  steam 

Afiect  their  tissues.  tiU  they  seem 

A  pulpy  masa^  then  smoothly  mash, 

Just  as  you  would  for  codfish  hash : 

Of  hops  a  handful  take,  and  poor' 

A  pint  of  boiling  water  o'er. 

And  boil  them  gently  half  an  hour ; 

They'll  keep  your  yeast  firom  turning  sour ; 

Then  add  of  sugar  half  a  cup^ 

Ditto  <^  salt,  and  stir  it  up ; 

Then  strain  your  hops  at  once  into  it. 

And  then,  successfully  to  brew  it 

(Of  course  it's  in  an  earthen  potX 

Add  water  cold  and  water  hot ; 

Pour  in  two  cups  of  yeast  quite  soon. 

Then  agitate  it  with  a  spoon ; 

Cover  and  keep  it  warm  a  spell. 

And  soon  you'il  see  it  rise  and  swell ; 

Listening;  you'll  hear  it  sweetly  sing 

Just  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing, 

See  bobbles  on  its  sur&ce  rise 

And  break  before  your  watchfid  eyes. 

The  care  and  labor  you've  bestowed 

Result  in  yeaut  made  €UamotU. 

Bottle  it  off,  and  keep  it  cool ; 

Thus  ends  this  never-iailing  rule. 

You'll  plainly  see,  for  you've  taught  school. 

That  anybody  but  a  fool. 

Can  always  have  good  yeast,  to  lend^ 

In  urgent  cases,  to  a  friend  — 

Good  yeast — that  fiesh  and  sweet  will  keep. 

While  others  over  fiilures  weep ; 

And,  questionless,  good  bread  will  follow  — • 


Bread  an  efuoure  might  swallow. 
Such  mzyyou  eat,  with  thankful  lip^ 
And  'scape  Dy^p$m^s  cruel  grii^ 
And  lMdig€siiom*t  horrors  fend : 
Thus  wishing;  I  remain, 

Yourfiiend, 


OntOnLATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

IT  18  known  that  our  food  nourishes  us 
by  being  changed  into  blood.  A  healthy 
man  has  in  his  system  about  three  gallons  of 
blood.  This  is  all  contained  in  the  heart,  ar- 
teries, and  veins,  and  their  minute  branches. 
So  numerous  are  these,  so  thickly  set  in  our 
flesh,  that  we  cannot  stick  the  point  of  a  fine 
needle  through  the  skin  without  piercing  some 
of  them. 

In  all  these  organs,  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
veins,  the  blood  is  constantly  in  motion.  In 
the  arteries  it  flows  from  the  heart;  in  the 
veins,  to  the  heart.  And  so  rapid  is  this  mo- 
tion, that  all  the  blood  in  the  body,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  the  ends  of  the  toes,  passes  to  the  heart, 
and  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  from 
the  lungs  back  to  the  heart  again,  every  five 
minutes. 

This  circulation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  support  of  life.  In  its  passage  through  the 
system,  the  blood  gives  up  its  life-sustaining 
power  to  the  different  organs,  and,  in  return, 
receives  only  waste  matter,  with  which  it  goes 
loaded  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  where  it  ex- 
changes this  for  another  portion  of  life-giving' 
oxygen.  With  this,  it  is  again  sent,  by  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  on  its  cheering  mission 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

When  we  place  our  fingers  upon  an  artery, 
as  at  the  wrist,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  un- 
der the  ears,  or  on  the  throbbing  temples,  we 
can  feel  this  flow  of  the  blood,  making  a  pulse  at 
every  beat  of  the  heart.  But  in  the  veins,  as 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  flow  is  constant, 
and  on  this  account  imperceptible  to  the 
touch. 

If  from  any  cause,  as  drowning,  or  suffoca- 
tion by  gas,  our  lungs  are  deprived  of  a  supply 
of  piire  air,  the  blood  is  not  purified,  does  not 
receive  a  new  supply  of  oxygen,  and  so  goes 
into  the  circulation  a  second  time,  incapable 
of  sustaining  life.  Insensibility  and  death 
are  the  sure  results,  unless  by  artificial  means 
pure  air  can  be  forced  into  the  lungs  before 
life*s  flickering  flame  is  quite  extinguished. 

Z. 


tics. 


Thb  Greek  poets  first  composed  acros- 
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THE  WOLF  Aim  TEE  LAMB. 

A  FABIiB  IN  VXBSB. 

BY  SAMUEL  BURHHAM. 

Cbu  FULXr-PAflx  piorusi.] 

TAr  H^al^.    JT  was  a  wolf  with  hungry  look, 
A  That  prowled  along  the  babbling 
brook, 
Intent  on  having  dainty  food, 
Be  it  by  evil  means  or  good. 

TAr  LamS.   It  was  a  Iamb,  with  happy  face. 
That  skipped  along  the  pleasant  place. 
And  drinking  of  the  water  clear. 
Ne'er  thought  of  danger  lurking  near. 

W^ai  tk4    It  was  the  wolf  that  ugly  scowled, 
Wolf  did.    J  J  ^j^g  jj^g  ^^jf  ^Yi^^  ugly  growled ; 

And  full  intent  upon  his  plan, 
A  conversation  thus  began. 

JLndMoid,   Thus  to  the  Iamb:  "What  shall  I 
think? 
You  spoil  the  water  I  would  drink." 

ivkai  ikt     And  then  the  lamb :  " Not  so;  you 

X.amb  Maid.         „^^ 

see 
The  water  runs  from  you  to  me ; 
And  so  I  cannot,  as  you  think, 
Defile  the  water  you  would  drink. 


If 


iy»atii»        And  then  the  wolf:   "Well,  let 
You  slandered  me  a  year  ago." 


fTka/  tht     The  lamb  replied,  "  You're  surely 

JtAittb  mid. 

wrong ; 


I  truly  have  not  lived  so  long." 


ThsWcir*  The  wolf  then  said,   **I  will  not 

answer.  bothcrl 

'Twas  either  you,  or  else  your  brother." 


The  Latkb    **You*re  wrong  again,"  the  lamb 
^iU denies.         then  said; 

"  A  brother's  what  I  never  had." 


TkeresaU^tke  The  wolf,    chagrined   that  his 

Xtmversation,  ^^^^^ 

Had  failed  as  yet  to  make  excuse 
For  seizing  on  the  harmless  prey. 
And  maddened  at  the  long  delay, 
Exclaimed,  in  tones  all  harsh  and  gruff, 
^*  'Twas  of  your  flock,  and  that's  enough. 


n 


What  beemm    It  was  the  lamb  the  wolf  then  took 
iiftkeLasmh.   -^way    from    bank   of    babbling 

brook ; 
And  if  the  tale  is  told  aright. 
The  wolf  did  have  a  feast  that  night. 

Concerning  a  moral,  will  you  please  just  to 
say,  now. 

If  it  is  not  like  hunting  for  pins  in  a  hay- 
mow? 

OmMUraL    Here's  one  (fo/  the  young  folks): 

Don't  stop  by  the  way 
To  talk  with  strange  people,  but  hasten  away; 
And,  if  you're  not  caught  like  the  lamb  in  the 

fable. 
And  served  up  in  style  on  a  wolf's  supper 

table. 
You'll  come  to  some  mischief,  and  find  that 

you'd  rather 
Be  away  from  all  wolves,  and  with  father  and 

mother  I 

Another  This  truth  is  apparent,  by  way  of  a 
"^^"^         moral : 
'TIS  not  true  that  it  always  takes  two  for  a 

quarrel  I 
If  a  person  is  set  upon  having  a  row 
With  neighbor  or  friend,  no  matter  how, 
Why,  he'll  have  it !   And  plain  as  the  sun  at 

midday, 
He'll  prove  that  "  where  there's  a  will  there's 

a  way." 

The  last  The  ravenous  wolves  are  still  prowl- 
^^^'        ing  about; 
The  sheep  scarcely  know  when  the  lambkins 

are  out; 
And  so  let  us  watch  by  the  babbling  brooks. 
In  highways  and  byways,  and  close-sheltered 

nooks. 
For  the  weak  and  the  wandering  lambs  of  the 

fold. 
Ere  they're  seized  by  the  wolves,  as  the  fable 

has  told. 


—  No  city  in  the  world  can  boast,  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time,  of  so  g^at  a  number  of 
citizens  illustrious  for  wisdom,  genius,  and 
valor,  as  Athens,  called  by  the  ancients 
"  Astu"  the  City,  by  eminence,  and  one  of  the 
eyes  of  Greece.  Codrus,  its  last  king  before 
its  archons,  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  He- 
raclidae.  He  hnd  resolved  to  perish,  the  oracle 
having  declared  the  victory  should  be  with  the 
side  whose  leader  was  killed,  1070  B.  C. 
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THE   OOlTUHDRnU  FAIOLT. 
A  BBSITEiT  or  TEX  AOZ. 

BY   ELIZABETH   H.   COOOESHAIX. 

CHARACTERS. 
Gramdhotkbr  Joy. 
Mr.  Andrew  Joy. 
Mrs.  Maria  Joy. 
Georbe,  Susan,  and  Harry. 

Time  —  evening. 

Scene.  —  A  Parlor.  Grandmotkbk  Joy  in 
eai}''Chair,  knitting.  Mrs.  Joy  sewing.  Mr. 
Joy  with  newspaper.  Georgb  and  Susan 
with  books.  Harry  stands  hy  his  Grand- 
MOTKKR,  emptying  her  work-bag.  He  takes 
out  a  small  box,  which  drops  upon  the  floor. 

Grandmother.  There,  Harry,  that's  enough. 

Mrs.  Jey.  Snuffl  I  should  think  it  was. 
You  naughty  boy!  always  disobeying  grand- 
mother.   What  do  you  e^tpect  to  come  tof 

Mr.  Joy.  He's  penitent;  he's  come  to  his 
knees  already.  {_Harry  sneetts  again.) 

Mrs.  Joy.  I  hear  he  has ;  and  if  be  don't 
let  that  box  alone,  he'll  sneeze  all  his  bajr  off 
some  day.    What'll  he  say  then  7 

Mr.  Joy.     Say  'twas  a  hair's  breadth  es- 

{Harry  sill  doiun  by  Grandmother.) 

GraHdmotktr.   Poor  little  dear! 

George.  They're raakinggameoryou, Harry. 

Mr.  Joy.  Now  you've  struck  a  trail,  why 
are  these  Paris  batloonists  like  George's  hound  f 

Susan.  Because  they  are  good  on  a  scent. 

George.  I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  for  such  an 
ascent  as  that;  its  only  gasing. 

Mrs.  Joy.  But  why  is  Paris  like  a  tnol- 
lusk? 

Mr.   Joy.     Because    there's   no   bony  part 

George.  Then  why  is  King  William  like  an 
umbrella  ? 

Susan.  Because  he  keeps  Napoleon  from 
the  reign. 


>.  216. 
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Grandmother.  How  foolish  !  Just  as  if  that 
poor  old  man  hadn't  something  else  to  do  with 
all  those  fighting  Dutchmen  on  his  hands. 
Why  can't  you  talk  sense  \ 

Mr,  Joy.   I'm  sure  we  do,  mother  —  non — 

Grandmother.  Harry'*  my  boy;  he's  the 
only  quiet  one  among  you. 

George.  Quiet  animals  can  be  roused.  Har- 
ry, what  do  you  call  yourself? 

Harry.   (JSischievoni/y.)     An  adder! 

Grandmother.  Dear  me,  child  1  Ain't  you 
ashamed  I 

Harry.  {Holding  »p  kii  tlat*.')  No,  gran- 
ma —  don't  you  see?  How  could  I  do  my  sum, 
if  I  wasn't? 

Grandmother.  O,  I  thought  you  meant  a 
horrid  snake.  I  was  afraid  you  were  getting 
to  talk  tike  all  the  rest. 

Susan.  Why  is  Harry's  explanation  to 
grandmother  like  spring? 

George.    It  relieves. 

Harry.  Grandmother,  why  am  I  Iike,your 
chair? 

Grandtnotker.  Fudge,  child  I  How  could 
you  be  like  this  old-fashioned  thing? 

Harry.   Why,  haven't  1  legs  and  arms? 

Grandmother.  Dear,  dearl  What  do  you 
talk  so  for? 

Harry.    I  didn't  talk  sofa. 

Grandmother.  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to 
laugh  at,  Andrew.  In  my  young  days  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  if  I  hadn't  been  better 
bred. 

Mr.  Joy.  Ask  Maria  if  I  haven't  always  told 
her  you  had  better  bread. 

Mrs.  Joy.  That  subject's  been  raised  so 
often,  I  think  it's  high  time  it  was  done  and 
put  on  the  shetf. 

Mr.  Joy.  It's  still  needing  attention,  though. 
But  since  you're  in  the  kitchen  department, 
why  are  muffins  like  chickens'  necks? 

Mrs.  Jay.  Because  you  ring  them.  Now 
tell  me  why  we  use  lettuce  for  chicken  saladr 

Grandmother.  Why,  Maria !  Haven't  you 
kept  house  long  enough  to  know  that? 

Mr.  Joy.  I  should  say  because  it's  green 
enough  to  racrifice  its  head  for  such  a  foul 
purpose. 
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George,  0}  Susan  t  When  mother  moved  the 
book-case  in  the  nursery,  where  did  she  put  it? 

Susan,  In  the  bed's  stead. 

Grandmother,  Why,  Susan!  how  ridicu- 
lous I  She  put  it  in  the  corner  where  the  cot 
used  to  stand.  I  don't  see  what  you  keep 
laughing  a,t,  Andrew.  For  my  part,  I  should 
think  you'd  feel  real  bad  to  have  your  children 
growing  up  such  a  set  of  whirligigs. 

Mr.  yoy.  True,  mother,  it  makes  me  giddy 
to  think  of  it.  I  ought  to  turn  right  round 
at  once. 

Grandm,  So  I  think.   Why  don't  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  y.  Because  it  would  be  a  vane  attempt. 

Grandmother*    I  don't  see  why. 

Susan,  I  suppose  father  thinks,  as  teacher 
said  one  day,  that  almost  every  weathercock 
teaches  that  it  is  vane  to  a  spire. 

(grandmother.  (^Indignantly.')  Then  he 
don't  tell  the  truth,  for  it's  worth  while  to  as- 
pire to  something  better  all  the  time.  Such 
teaching!  I  wonder  what  the  world's  com- 
ing to. 

George,  An  end,  to  be  sure. 

Harry,    How  can  it,  when  it's  round  ? 

Susan.  When  you  were  cross  yesterday, 
didn't  you  find  an  end  to  your  bawl  ? 

Harry.  That's  so.  Give  it  up.  Why  is 
granma's  room  the  luckiest  in  the  house? 

Mrs.  yoy.  Because  there's  a  cricket  on  the 
hearth. 

Grandmother,  Sakes!  Talk  about  a  little 
three-legged  stool  bringing  luck!  It's  all 
moonshine.  When  I  was  a  girl,  they  used  to 
make  believe  'twas  lucky  to  see  the  new  moon 
over  your  right  shoulder;  but  I  never  did. 

George,  O,  granma !  Think  of  you  doing 
things  over  the  left. 

Grandmother.  I  never  saw  it  that  way, 
I  tell  you.     I  always  looked  straight  up. 

Harry.   What  if  the  moon  was  down  ? 

Susan.   Then  'twould  make  a  good  pillow. 

George.  That  notion  would  be  worse  to 
take  than  the  green-cheese  one. 

Harry.    Why? 

George.    Because  'twould  be  such  a  pill,  O ! 

Grandmother.  I'd  like  to  know  what  in  the 
name  of  sense  you  children  are  talking  about. 
If  that's  'stronomy,  it's  wasting  time  to  study  it. 

Susan.  Do  the  best  we  can,  we  shall  never 
begin  to  be  such  good  astronomers  as  the  stars 
must  be,  granma. 

Grandmother.  The  stars  !  Goodness,  child, 
what  do  they  know  about  anything? 

Susan.  Why,  haven't  they  studded  the  heav- 
ens ever  since  the  world  was  made?  Teacher 
said  that. 

Grandmother,  Seems  to  me  that  teacher  of 
yours  tells  you  a  great  deal  too  much. 


George,  That  puts  me  in  mind.  Little 
Johnny  Bates  thought  he  had  a  great  eel  too 
much  the  other  day,  when  he  went  fishing. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  did  ? 

Mr.  yoy.    Hurried  away  with  his  Bates? 

Susan,    Run  on  his  own  hook? 

Mrs.  yoy.  Sent  a  line  to  explain  his  off- 
fishousness  ? 

George.  Yes,  all  three;  but  what  should 
he  find,  when  he  got  home,  but  the  rod  I 

Grandmother.  How  could  he,  when  he'd  just 
dropped  it  in  the  water? 

Geo,   'Twas  one  his  mother  keeps  in  pickle. 

Grandmother.  Preserve  us  I  What  does  she 
do  that  for? 

George,  O,  to  make  him  face  the  music, 
and  see  sharp. 

Susan,  That  pitches  his  voice  higher,  I'll 
be  bound. 

Mr.  yoy,  *Twould  only  be  natural  for  him 
to  be  flat,  before  she's  done  with  him. 

Grandmother,  Then  I  think  she's  a  terrible 
woman.  To  think  of  whipping  a  boy  till  he 
falls  down.  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  police 
office,  and  make  a  report  of  her? 

Mr.  yoy.  Because  I  don't  like  to  discharge 
my  neighbors'  affairs. 

Mrs.  yoy.  They'd  be  sure  to  make  him  go 
off",  if  he  did. 

Sus,   And  it  would  be  noised  all  over  town. 

George.  If  you  don't  stop  pretty  soon, 
granma's  patience  will  be  completely  riddled. 

Grandmother.  Yes;  and,  Andrew,  you  really 
ought  to  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  talk  in  yout 
family.  I  know  where  they  get  it;  if  s  potter- 
ing over  these  picture  papers  every  hour  in 
the  day,  and  their  minds'll  never  have  any 
strength.  Once  a  week  is  as  often  as  you 
ought  to  allow  them. 

Mr.  yoy.  But,  mother,  how  can  you  expect 
to  get  strong  from  a  weekly  paper? 

Grandm.  Take  a  monthly,  then.  Some- 
thing that  hasn't  that  Mr.  Marquain  in  it. 

Mr.  yoy.  It's  Mark  Twain,  mother,  and  I 
like  him. 

Mrs.  yoy.  Then,  O,  Joy !  You  two  must  be 
twain. 

Grandmother.  Andrew,  too !  Why,  Maria  I 
And  to  think  you're  pleased  at  it ! 

Susan.  What  would  he  say  to  your  re  mark 
able  assertion? 

Mrs.  yoy.  O,  I'll  trust  to  his  Clemens  y 
for  pardon. 

Mr.  yoy.  If  grandmother  is  tired,  the  best 
thing  you  children  can  do  is  to  retire  to  the 
library,  with  your  books.  You  and  I  will  put  a 
check  upon  ourselves,  Maria,  in  a  game  of  chess. 

George.    A  good  knigfit  to  you  both. 

\^Exeunt. 
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AND  what  U  Genius?  Answer,  all  who  feel; 
To  Burns,  to  Dante,  B^ron,  all  appeal. 
And  where  is  genius  of  the  highest  grade; 
In  Shakespeare'!  urn,  with  lofty  Milton's  shade ; 
Mild  It  reposes  in  sage  Franklin's  tomb; 
Its  sleep  nas  restlees  in  Helena's  gloom ; 
It  dwelt  with  Homer  on  the  Grecian  shore  ; 
There  long  resided,  but  resides  no  more. 
There,  other  names  the  classic  memory  calls. 
Embraced  in  Sparta.Thebes  and  Athens' walls; 
There  swarming  bees  on  Pindar's  lips  refrase. 
There  Love  immortal  with  Anacreon  glows ; 
One  in  heroic  strains  of  heroes  sung, 
And  on  their  laurels  vernal  lustre  flung ; 
One  crowned  with  roses  touched  a  liarp  divine, 
Turning  its  strings  in  praise  of  Love  and  Wine  | 
And  though  the  tide  of  time  has  flowed  so  long. 
Each  stands  unrivalled  in  his  realm  of  song. 
Forsaking  Greece—  Genius  with  hopeful  eye 
Turned  to  the  west  and  sought  Hesperia's  sky. 
In  Latian  land  it  found  a  welcome  home ; 
Vii^il  and  Horace  honored  ancient  Rome; 
In  Latian  lands  it  made  a  long  delay, 
And  lengthened  ages  lightened  with  its  ray. 
Genius  itself  stood  wondering  in  amaze. 
When  it  confronted  Ariosto's  gaze,  — 
Saw  in  his  eyes  poetic  frenzy  roll, 
His   lightning   smile  —  the    lightning   of  the 

When  with  creative  power  he  poured  along 
The  magic  music  of  his  varied  song ; 
And  mind  burst  forth  —  in  streams  and  rush- 
As  mountain  torrent*  speed  from  crested  hills. 
When   Spring   in   triumph   loosens  Winter's 

chain, 
And  sends  the  waters  leaping  to  the  plain- 
In  Sculptor's  art  oft  Genius  rose  supreme, 
Illumed  the  canvas,  lit  the  poet's  dream; 
Its  impulse  lent  to  heighten  all  that  skill 
And  eamest  labor  wrought  with  earnest  will. 
Though  sometimes  darkness  seemed  the  sky 

to  shroud, 
Its  (itful  flashes  pierced  the  densest  cloud- 
Leaving  the  land  that  charms  youth's  waking 

dreams. 


Bright  land  of  sunny  skies  and  classic  streams, 
Erratic  Genius  —  in  its  march  sublime, 
Sought  Alfred's  bosom  in  another  clime. 
Then  waked  to  warmth  in  Spenser's  fairy  lay  — 
Missed  Dryden'syouth,  but  fired  his  later  day  — 
Then  "  glorious  John  "  to  Shadwell  gave  his 

With  well-poised  wit  the  subtile  Shaftesbury 

And  St.  Cecilia's  strain  and  flowing  line 
Burst  forth  in  floods  of  "energy  divine." 
It  breathed  with  Pope  in  grotto  and  in  grove. 
Whene'er  he  chose  in  fancy's  realms  to  rove. 
Whene'er  he  sang  of  glory  or  of  love. 
There  grows  a  spirit  Earth  cannot  control. 
When  Genius  is  the  master  of  the  soul ; 
How  fierce  it  gleamed  within  that  eye  of  lire 
When  Rousseau  leaguedwith  fancy  to  conspire! 
We  see  its  vigor  in  the  potent  page 
When  Godwin  pictures  dark,  relentless  rage ; 
In  Voltaire's  calm  and  cold,  sarcastic  power. 
In  Cromwell's  art,  in  Tasso's  furious  hour. 
The  voice  of  Genius,  in  its  varied  tones. 
Has    startled    monarchs  —  and    has    shaken 
thrones. 
Hard  to  select  from  England's  noble  throng 
The  names  that  most  arc  consecrate  to  song: 
To  group  the  host  that  Genius  calls  its  own 
The  time  allows  not  now;  but  on  its  throne 
A  noble  chief  from  Scotia's  land  we  hail. 
Whom  all  must  honor,  and  none  dare  assail. 
We  call  to  mind  dear  Scott  —  impressing  youth 
With  Jeanie'a  virtue  and  Rebecca's  truth. 
He  who  in  verse  and  in  his  fiction  drew 
The  forms  of  virtue  with  a  pencil  true, 
And  with  that  pencil  scrupled  not  to  trace 
The  crimes  and  follies  of  the  kingly  race ; 
Whose    stream    as   pure   as   purest   fountain 

flowed, 
Whilst  in  his  pages  genial  fervor  glowed; 
Who  firm  remained  although  he  saw  depart 
The  cherished  visions  of  his  princely  heart; 
He  who  the  old  delighted,  charmed  the  young. 
Must  not  be  lefl  "  unhonored  and  unsung." 
But  what  is  Genius  without  passion's  force 
To  call  it  forth  and  prompt  it  to  discourse? 
Genius  when  warm,  inspired  by  loving  eyes, 
Is  waked  to  life  —  aspires  to  glory's  prize. 
The  love  of  glory  and  the  fear  of  shame. 
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Have  itftrted  Genius  in  ■  iluggiih  frame; 
The  livelj  wish  to  reach  beyond  the  hour, 
To  seize  and  hold  the  height  of  mortal  power, 
Hae  brought  reposing  strength  to  action  high. 
And  man  hat  soared  till  dull  was  fancj'**  ej'c. 
Passions  give  strength  though  sometimes  thej 

mislead. 
But  without  passion  none  can  e'er  (ucceed. 
The  eye  of  dullness  never  can  see  clear. 
Starting  at  shadows,  ere  the  forms  appear; 
The  soul  of  dullness  never  can  decide 
What  should  be  sought  or  what  be  left  untried. 


Byp 


'i  eagle  eye  is  genius  fired; 


Genius  itself  bj  passion  is  inspired ; 
And  it  must  fee!  before  it  can  portray 
The  varied  passions  that  the  bosom  swajr. 
The  love  of  glory  must  the  breast  inspire. 
The  love  of  fame  excite  with  sharp  desire, 
Ere  the  fuU  promptings  of  the  soul  begin 
To  seek  their  vent,  or  restless  work  within. 
The  Bard  who  dwells  mid  storms  and  rugged 

dimes 
Will  paint  black  tempests  in  his  nigged  rhymes ; 
But  he  whose  eyes  on  smiling  valleys  rest 
Will  dream  like  calm  reposes  in  each  breast. 
But  Genius'  efforts  —  words  that  never  die  — 
Present  no  l>eauty  to  the  vulgar  eye ; 
Genius,  though  great,  cannot  to  churls  impart 
The  spirit  —  grandeur  —  of  a  high-toned  heart; 
The  eagle  quells  the  falcon  —  upward  borne, 
The  monarch  bird  the  kestrel  holds  in  scorn. 
Envy  and  Cant  most  wisely  would  surmise 
Thai  in  street  fights— great  Homerlost  his  eyes; 
Suggest  —  from  Juan  we  should  never  quote. 
That  Junius  —  Junius'  letters  never  wrote ; 
That  Milton's  daughters  ever  lived  in  fear. 
And  Shakespeare  spent  his  youth  —  in  stealing 

Let  Envy  carp,  and  vulgar  Malice  rant. 
The  eye  of  wisdom  penetrates  their  cant. 
Genius  survives  the  cavils  of  the  day. 
And  lights  the  future  with  resplendent  ray: 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  still  adorn  the  throne 
That  Genius  raises  to  its  sons  alone  : 
Around  their  urns  the  brightest  rays  serene 
With  crystal  light  illuminate  the  scene. 
The  roll  of  ages  will  not  leave  a  gloom 
O'er  Homer's  ashes  or  on  Byron's  tomb. 
Genius  itselftheir  glory  shall  sustain, 
Their  names  inscribing  in  its  noblest  fane, 
On  a  high  column  placed  —  to  last  as  long 
As  time  shall  last  —  or  man  delight  in  song. 
Com  Hill,  Wbt  Roxbdiiv. 


Tmt  first  bank  in  the  United  Statei 

was  the  "  Bank  of  North  America,"  chartered 
by  Congress  at  the  instance  of  Robert  Morris, 
in  1781,  capital  $400,000. 


BABT  FISaEIIS. 

BABVS  busy  finger* 
On  the  window  pane. 
Grasping  at  the  sunbeams. 

Little  one —  in  vain ! 
Making  dreadful  havoc 

With  the  polished  glass  I 
How  shall  mamma  manage 
Such  a  saucy  lass? 

Rosy  little  fingers ;  — 

Wilt  the  future  bring 
To  their  frail  consignment 

Many  a  precious  thing? 
Shall  they  on  life's  journey 

Shower  drops  of  balm  — 
And  sweet  content  be  folded, 

Within  the  rosy  palm? 

Precious  baby  fingers ! 

Father,  guide  them  straight; 
Let  them  clasp,  in  thy  good  time, 

Heaven's  golden  gate; 
And  while  lingering  earthward 

May  their  errand  be 
Such  a«  angels  smile  at,  — 

Imitating  theet 

Busy  little  fingers. 

Travelling  o'er  the  pane. 
Guillotining  insects, 

Chasing  drops  of  rain; 
Golden  in  the  sunlight, 

Rosy  in  the  shade. 
Precious  little  fingers. 

Papa's  precious  maid  I 


Thb    art   of  cheese-making   was    first 

taught   the   English   people  by  the   Romans 
about  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era. 
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A  Spanish  Play.  When  we  were  In  Ma- 
drid lait  November,  we  had  the  pleaiure  of 
meeting  mnd  mmlcin^  the  acquaintance  of 
Henry  Rugglee,  Ecq.,  the  United  StAte*  con- 
*ul  at  Barcelona,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  Ktstion,  with  about  two  thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation or  the  aty,  by  the  ravage*  of  the  jellow 
fisver.  He  and  hi>  eitimable  lady  joined  our 
partjwhen  we  visited  the  Etcurial  and  Toledo. 
We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him,  which 
we  take  from  the  Pigeon  Hole  in  order  to  make 
«n  inlerecting  extract. 

"  Barcelona  ha*  been  very  g%y  this  winter 
with  operas,  theatre*,  carnivals,  maiked  bnlli, 
&c.  The  city  contains  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred  and  Gfly  thousand  inhabitants, 
*nd  is  second  in  siie  to  Madrid.  The  Liceo 
Opera  House  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  rival- 
ling the  famous  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San 
Carlo  at  Naples.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
they  have  been  playing  at  this  house  a  piece 
called  'The  Passion  and  Death  of  Our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  The  play  was  written 
by  a  Catalan  in  this  province,  and  i*  '  got  up ' 
«t  the  great  Opera  Hou«e  with  grand  effect 
Alt  of  the  principal  *ccne*  connected  with  the 
crucifixion  are  represented  a*  nearly  like  the 
original  as  possible  —  the  last  supper,  Christ 
washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  the  betrayal 
by  Judas,  the  trial  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
crucifixion,  death,  and  burial,  and,  at  last,  a 
magnificent  tableau  entitled  'The  Resurrrec- 
tion  of  Christ'  The  piece  ha*  seven  acts,  and 
it  requires  about  six  hour*  to  perform  it 
During  the  piece,  the  perton  who  represents 
Christ  is  kicked,  cuffed,  scourged,  spit  upon, 
and  i*  made  to  *uSer  all  the  indignities  at  the 
hand*  of  his  penecuton  which  sacred  history 
chronicles. 

"  But  no  theatrical  play  can  be  popular  with 
*  Spanish  audience  without  a  ballet;  and  how 
to  'woA  in  this  requisite  must  have  puiiled 
the  wit*  of  the  author.  But  it  was  done  in 
tbi*  way:  One  of  the  scenes  represent*  hell 


with  It*  fiery  furnaces,  burning  brimstone, 
&C.  A  devil  comes  down  from  above,  bearing 
in  hii  arms  Judas  Iscariot  The  arrival  of 
so  welcome  and  celebrated  a  personage  creates 
intense  joy  among  the  devils;  and  they  im- 
mediately  form  quadrille*,  vrith  some  feminine 
devils,  all  dressed  for  a  warm  climate,  and 
they  have  the  jollieat  kind  of  a  danoe." 

"Thx  Student's  Prayxr,"  in  the  May 
number,  was  written  by  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of 
Buffalo,  and  not  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  W. 
Austin,  late  collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 
We  regret  that  the  latter  gentleman  should 
have  been  annoyed,  not,  he  generously  assure* 
u«,  by  the  quality  of  the  poetry  alluded  to,  but 
by  the  continual  inquiries  and  comment*  of 
his  friends,  who  are  so  numerous  aa  to  make 
it  a  real  annoyance.  The  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  is  a  true  poet  himself, 
and  we  can  appreciate  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
on  his  part  which  prompt*  him  to  object  when 
a  poem,  however  good,  t*  wrongly  attributed 
to  him.  We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our 
reader*  that,  in  the  correspondence  resulting 
from  this  matter,  we  were  enabled  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  gentle 
man  to  use  the  poem  which  appears  in  Th« 
Orator  of  this  number. 

H.  G.  CofOmaha,  Nebraska,  sends  us  the 
following  letter,  and  we  doubt  not  that  other* 
have  shared  with  him  the  influence  of  the  story 
to  which  he  alludes ;  — 

"Although  I  suppose  you  receive  many 
letters  of  this  kind,  yet  I  wish  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  like  jour  Magazine,  especially  the 
story  of  the  College  Life  of  James  Trafton.  I 
am  a  boy  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  am  In  the 
book  and  news  business,  and  Mort'*  example 
in  that  story  ha*  been  an  incentive  to  me  to 
work  and  increase  my  business ;  and  though  I 
cannot  attend  college,  I  have  been  inspired  by 
that  story  to  use  my  (pare  time  in  studying, 
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thereby  better  fitting  myself  for  the  battle  of 
life.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  there  are  so  few 
Fred  Mortons  in  the  world." 

It  makes  us  feel  jolly  all  over  to  receive  the 
multitude  of  assurances  from  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  their  parents  also,  that  they  utterly 
repudiate  the  misrepresentations  of  ''The 
Unfair  Man  of  the  West,"  which  we  briefly 
touched  upon  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Magazine.  As  a  specimen  of  the  letters  we 
are  receiving  by  the  dozen,  we  quote  a  para- 
graph sent  us  by  "The  Unknown."  He  says, 
**  It  is  a  glorious  thing  that  there  is  somebody 
to  put  such  good  ideas  into  boys'  heads  that 
honesty,  perseverance,  straightforwardness, 
and  pluck,  generally,  insure  success,  and  that 
ev^n  a  boy  reared  in  a  cabin  in  Missouri,  and 
thrown  upon  his  own  energy  and  courage,  by 
the  above-named  good  traits,  and  conscience 
and  right  on  his  side,  will  go  through  all 
difficulties,  and  come  out  victorious  in  the  end. 
These  are  the  notions  that  boys  ought  to  have." 
**  The  Unknown  "  is  right;  and  Oliver  Optic 
will  continue  to  instil  his  "  notions  "  into  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  with  the  modest  hope  that 
by  them  they  will  be  made  wiser  and  better,  and 
grow  up  into  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Herb  is  a  "  diamond  cut  diamond."  Our 
friend  J.  £.  Baremore  corrects  the  description 
of  diamond-cutting  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Magazine.  He  is  right  in  saying  that  the  cut- 
ting is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  two  diamonds 
together  until  flat  surfaces  are  made,  and  thus 
two  facets  are  cut  on  two  stones  at  the  same 
time.  The  dust  made  by  this  process  is  saved, 
and  with  it  the  diamonds  are  folished.  The 
powder  is  placed  on  a  steel  disk  peculiarly 
constructed,  and  which  revolves  at  a  high 
degree  of  velocity.  The  work  requires  great 
skill,  and  the  least  inattention  or  irregularity  of 
movement  would  spoil  the  stone,  and  when  the 
minuteness  of  the  facets  on  a  stone,  some  of 
which  are  so  small  that  a  thousand  only  weigh 
a  carat,  is  considered,  the  necessity  of  skill 
will  not  be  doubted.  The  value  or  true 
character  of  a  diamond,  or  other  precious 
stone,  can  never  be  ascertained  until  it  passes 
through  the  *'  cutting*'  process,  for  this  may 
reveal  flaws  and  imperfections  which  go  much 
deeper  than  the  appearance  of  the  rough 
diamond  would  indicate.  Our  sharp-eyed 
correspondent  says,  in  reference  to  his  criti- 
cism, **  This  I  know  to  be  correct,  as  I  wit- 
nessed the  operation  at  the  celebrated  factory 
of  Mr.  Costar  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  at  the 
same  time  having  it  all  explained  to  me." 

Just  as  our  last  pages  are  going  to  the  press, 


our  contributor  "  Genevieve "  sends  a  clever 
versification  of  a  little  joke  that  is  creeping 
about  among  the  papers.  We  think  it  the 
best  form  in  which  we  have  seen  it.  She 
calls  it 

AK    BGGS-CBLUCNT    BGGS-AMPLB. 

An  aged  ben  had  laid  an  egg 

And  left  it  lying  in  the  nest ; 
Her  grandchild,  passing  by,  exclaimed, 

"  O,  what  a  cosy  place  to  rest  1 " 

**  Dear  giandma's  gone  to  take  a  walk, 
And  left  an  egg  all  warm  and  nice. 

Won*titbejolly!    HerePlljrA 
And  hatch  a  chicken  in  a  trice." 

In  due  time  grandma  came  along ; 

And  when  she  saw  the  broken  shell. 
She  cried,  "Who's  done  this  cruel  deed  ?  *' 

While  fiat  the  bitter  tear-drops  fell 

Then  up  spoke  honest  chick,  and  said, 
"Grandma,  I  know  that  I  shall  catch  it, 

But  stilll  can$»0t  UUa  lie; 
Ididitmtkfi^  mUhaickUr* 

Thb  Mysterious  BouquET,  in  the  June 
number  of  our  Magazine,  scatters  its  fragrance 
far  and  wide,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  score  of 
letters  in  regard  to  it  which  we  daily  receive. 
In  answer  to  numerous  questions  as  to  the 
manner  of  solving  the  mystery,  the  number  of 
the  flowers  represented,  or  any  other  suppos- 
able  feature  of  the  picture,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  offer  a 
splendid  prize  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
hints  to  aid  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
puzzle.  Our  benevolence  is  largely  developed, 
but  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by  many  of  the 
letters  we  receive.  We  can  give  no  other  in- 
formation than  that  already  g^ven  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Magazine.  The  correct  answer 
—  that  which  will  secure  the  prize  —  will  be 
that  which  gives  the  names  ofthoseflowers^  and 
those  tfju/j',  which  the  inventor  of  the  "Mystery" 
specified  as  her  own  interpretation.  Ilie  first 
answer  received  which  fulfils  these  conditions 
will  secure  the  prize,  provided  it  comes  from  a 
regular  subscriber. 

If  Musicus  had  read  the  advertisements  of 
our  enterprising  publishers,  he  would  have 
known  that  they  do  publish  music  books,  but 
not  sheet  music.  They  have  issued  several 
volumes,  and  just  now  have  in  press  "The 
Crown,"  prepared  by  D.  F.  Hodges,  who  com- 
posed the  music  of  "The  Regatta"  in  this 
number  of  our  Magazine.  It  will  contain  a 
great  variety  of  new  sacred  and  secular  pieces, 
and  we  doubt  not  the  book  will  be  as  popular 
as  the  former  work  of  the  author.  G.  D. 
Russell  &  Co.,  126  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
publish  sheet  music,  and  have  just  issued 
"  A  Private  in  the  Ninth,"  "  Watching  by  the 
Sea,"  and  "  Hear  the  Angels  calling." 
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Answers. 

84.     (A  bee)  (urchins)  (cooliei)  (knot)  (oO 

(tenmi'i)  (sin  G) —  A  birch  in  school  is  not 

often   misiing.      85.   Adder.     86.    (O)   (net) 

(roof)    (rend)   ISBETt    (earth)    (a   N    a 

c=ioo)  (re)  (U)  (lieonS)  — One  true  friend 

is  better  than  a  hundred  relations.    87.  I.  Pod- 

olepis.     1.  Alonsoa.    3.  Nigelia.   4.  Salvia.   5. 

Yucca  — Pansy.    88.   Mop,  Apollo,  Undine, 

Dim.     89.  A  bad  lad  made  a  dog  drag  a  cab. 

90.  Arrow.    91.  (Shoe)  D  4  (tune)  F  (round 

on  T)  (cipher=Eigh  for)  T  (hat)  (fork)  (hare) 

(Theys)  (hay)  1  SKILL  (e  d  «)  (cat) — 

Should  fortune  frown,  don't  sigh  for  that. 

For  care  they  say  once  killed  a  caL 

gi.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made 

gloriODB  Eummer.     93.  Table,  able,,  pale.    94. 

(G)(aIeanA)  —  Galhna.   95. 1.  Socrate*.   a. 

Oswego.      3.   L'Or  Vegetal.      4.  Othello.     5. 

Nilsson  —  Solon.     96.  Shipboard.    97.  Rock, 

organ,  piano,  east  —  Rope,  Knot.     98.  — 

T   , 

ARE 

ITALY 

TRIFLES 

TRAFALGAR 

ICELAND 

WAGON 

RAG 

R 

99.  (C)  (a)  (sa)  (D)  (bar)  (D)  -  See  a  sad 

bard.     100.  I.  Octogenarian,    a.  InconsiatenL 

3.  Resolution.  4.  Spontaneous.  5.  Lachry- 
mone.  6.  Exorbitant.  7.  Clandestine.  8. 
Merchandise.  9.  Sacerdotal,  to.  Methodical, 
loi.  O,  call  not  this  a  vale  of  tears, 

A  world  of  gloom  and  Borrow; 
One  half  the  grief  that  o'er  us  comes 

From  self  we  often  borrow, 
toi.  Carson  River.     103.  Boston.     104.  Love, 
hate.      105.  I.  Palace,  a  place,      a.  Palate,  a 
plate.     3.  Rage,  gear.    4.  Tice,  cite.    5.  Krai, 
lark.     106.   I.  Enos.     2.  Laura.     3.  Leander. 

4.  Ada  — Ella,  Sara.  107.  Rockland.  108. 
Laramie.     109.  Gaza. 


HIDDBK  CAfJADUN  AND  ! 

iio.  I.  I  saw  Angeline  at  the  church  at 
Hamburg,  a.  My  hat  is  either  under  it  or  on 
top  of  it.  3.  Was  Scott  awake  when  you  came 
in?  4.  Either  Henry  or  Kate  will  have  to  go. 
5.  I  have  seen  iron  cast  in  every  foundery  in 
this  vicinity.  6,  The  apple  was  half  red  and 
half  yellow.  7.  Any  scholar  can  find  the  city 
of  Monson  the  mapof  Belgium.  8.  You  may 
find  deer  in  great  numbers  on  the  western 
plains.  9.  The  watchman  had  a  keen  eye- 
sight.  10.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to 
warncrringyouth.  11.  At  the  fair,  leeks  were 
not  for  sale.  12.  The  cobbler  sold  his  bench, 
lasts,  strap,  awl,  etc  13.  The  fees  demand- 
ed by  attorneys  at  law  are  often  exorbitant. 
14.  Was  the  car  very  crowded  ?  ij.  The  con- 
stable returned  the  stolen  oxen.  i6.  The  spot 
is,  indeed,  very  beautiful.  17.  The  wound  he 
got  in  the  war,  rendered  him  unfit  for  work. 
Resolutb. 

III.  Rebus. 


Double  Acrostic. 

.  A   pronoun.     1.  Part  of  a  shield. 


3.  The  extinction  of  life. 

inundation.    6.  A  corner 

My  initials  and  finals  n 
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Cross- Word  Enigma. 

Z13.  My  first  is  in  grape,  but  not  in  vine; 
My  second  is  in  claret,  but  not  in  wine ; 
My  third  is  in  drawer,  but  not  in  till ; 
My  fourth  is  in  scrip,  but  not  in  bill ; 
My  fifth  is  in  rake,  but  not  in  sow; 
My  sixth  is  in  spade,  but  not  in  hoe ; 
My  whole  is  the^name  of  a  country. 

NiMROD. 

Puzzle. 

1x4.  I  am  composed  of  16  letters.  The  6,  7, 
15  is  a  beverage.  The  z6, 4, 11, 9, 13  is  a  noise 
made  by  horses.  The  3,  i,  2  is  a  tatter.  The 
5,  8  is  an  article.  The  12,  xo,  X5,  14  to  shut 
hard.    The  whole  is  a  great  Englishman. 


C.  F.  C. 


Rebus. 


—  H^try^iCkir 


Charade. 

1x6.  I.  A  European  river  taken  twice; 

2.  A  domestic  animal,  once  will  suffice ; 

3.  Another  animal  we  must  have  too ; 

4.  Now  two  consonants,  and  this  will  do. 

Moss  Ross. 


SquARB  Word. 

X17.  X.  To  unclose,    a.  A  long  staff.   3.  0th- 
4.  Want. 


cr. 


A.  RiTHMBTZC. 


Double  Acrostxc. 

The  initials  give  the  name,  and  the  finals 
the  nickname,  of  a  city  of  the  United  States. 

1x8.  X.  A  city  of  South  Carolina.  2.  A 
town  of  South  Carolina.  3.  A  city  of  Utah. 
4.  A  town  of  Illinois.  5.  A  city  of  Tartary. 
6.  A  town  of  Maine. 

£.  H.  M. 


ClIARADS. 

XX9.  The  second  is  not  always  the  first  and 
second,  but  the  first  and  second  is  the  second. 
The  whole  is  of  use  to  the  first  and  second, 
when  the  third  is  on  the  first.  The  second  is 
in  the  third ;  so  are  the  first  and  second. 

Lorain  Lincoln. 


12a 


Geographical  Rebus. 


H'op»/df 


121. 


Cross- Word  Enigma. 


My  first  is  in  George  Gimney,  but  not  in  G. 

Grant; 
My  second  is  in  lago,  but  not  in  Ike  Ant; 
My  third  is  in  Robin  Hood,  but  not  in  Rob 

Roy; 
My  fourth  is  in  Humorist,  but  not  in  Hautboy ; 
My  fifth  is  in  Billy,  but  not  in  Bumble  B ; 
My  sixth  is  in  Downsey,  but  not  in  D.  O.  T. ; 
My  seventh  is  in  Junior,  but  not  in  Johnny 

My  eighth  is  in  Pittsburg,  but  not  in  Peep 

O'Day; 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  contributor  of 

headwork.      •  Vulcan. 


122. 


Rebus. 


PBDLFM 


133. 


Letter  Rebus. 

A 

OWg 


Ovid. 
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walk: 


114.  My  first  it  in  run,  but  not 

My  Kcond  is  in  knife,  but  not  in  fork ; 

My  third  is  in  left,  but  not  in  right; 

My  fourth  is  in  darkness,  but  not  in  light 

My  Unh  IB  in  boj,  but  not  in  Isd; 

Mj  sixth  ii  in  naughty,  but  not  in  bad; 

My  whole  is  a  river  in  North  America. 

J.  o»™. 
Gbooraphical  Puzzlbs. 


117.  I.  Apieceofglui.    3.  Sour.  3.  A  river 
of  Afrioi.    4-  A  lost  garden.    A.  Rtthmstic. 


DovBLK  Acrostic. 
The  initials  and  flnals  are  articles  of  ap- 

118.  I.  The  initials.  3.  What  an  atheist 
ouiDot  take.  3.  One  of  the  United  States. 
4.  I*  sometimes  fbund  in  a  bole  in  raj  initials 
and  final*.    5.  The  final*.  Tatmai. 


Word   Sqjiars. 
119.  I.  A  piece  of  music.    1.  A  boj"*  name 
3.  A  girl's  name.    4.  An  insect.  Ovid. 


Latin  Numerical  Rebus. 
13a  3000  I  7  400,000  350  100  5000  80,000 
350  I  900  300  350  so  50,000   II   9000  11,000 
900  50,000  I  100  150  160,000. 

Kxx  -74. 

Gkoorafhical  Puzzles. 


ES 

B.RICHT 


Cross- Word  Enigma. 

133.  H7  first  is  in  birds,  but  not  in  wren ; 
Mjr  second  is  In  rooster,  but  not  in  hen; 
Wy  third  is  In  rebus,  but  not  in  putale; 
My  fourth  is  in  trap,  but  not  in  muiile ; 
My  fifth  is  in  dog,  but  not  in  cat; 

My  sixth  it  in  lion,  but  not  in  rat; 
My  whole  ii  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  United 
States.  Harry  Barlbr. 

Word  Sqj>ARBS. 

134.  I.  To  speak.    1.  A  Mahometan  priest. 
3.  Abduction.    4.  A  graft.     A.  Rithhstic. 


Shakupbarian  RBBua. 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  ■<  Editor 
OP  Olivkr  QpTtc'B  Maoazink,  care  of 
Lee  &  Shipars,  149  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mas 9." 

.  Money  LETTERS  should  be  Hddressed  to  Leb 
&  Shbfard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Homtio  confirms  by  a  conundrum  a  bus- 
picion  we  have  entertained  for  some  time  ; 
"Why  is  the  Magazine  like  the  letter  '1'?" 
Because  it  is  doubled  in  excellence.  We  like 
such  conundrums,  we  do.  —  Reindeer's  head- 
work  must  wait  a  little  while.  Our  friends  are 
so  generous  with  their  contributions  that  we 
can  use  only  a  portion  of  the  ically  good 
puzzles,  &c.,  that  come  to  us.  So  much  for 
popularity!  —  Nephew  Hopeful  will  have 
opportunity  for  all  the  hope  he  can  exercise. 
His  puzzles  have  been  well  scanned,  and  have 
afforded  us  pleasure,  but  we  fear  they  will  not 
get  as  far  as  the  printers.  —  Was  there  ever 
such  a  persistent  correspondent  as  Humpty 
Dumpty  ?  If  we  answered  all  his  requests  our 
publishers  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
having  another  assistant.  As  to  his  No.  6, 
is  he  not  aware  that  our  Magazine  is  so 
popular  that  we  are  constantly  reprinting  the 
back  numbers?  and  this  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  grant  his  request. 
There  are  thirteen  other  reasons,  but  so  long 
as  one  holds  we  need  not  give  the  rest. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  missed  Wolfe's  call  in 
Paris;  but  perhaps  he  will  succeed  better  this 
side  the  ocean.  The  head  work  is  hardly  No. 
I.Joe  Shakespeare  thinks  in  a  rebus  that  "col- 
lisions can  be  avoided  in  many  cases  :  "  fully 
agreeing  with  him,  we  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
deposit  the  rebus  where  collisions  are  heard 
of  no  more.  —  "  Nic  Name  "  is  a  little  too  bad, 
friend  R.,  as  you  will  find  if  you  look  in  the 
answer  to  your  enigma.  —  Waldo's  rebuses  are 
capitally  drawn,  but  they  are  too  easy;  our 
readers  are  too  keen  for  any  simple  matters  in 
these  latter  days;  they  even  cause  us  to  wipe 


our  glasses  with  more  care,  and  to  look  more 
sharply  into  our  pages  to  see  that  nothing 
creeps  in  beneath  their  high  and  mighty 
notice.  Therefore,  as  a  settled  principle, 
young  friends,  don't  send  us  easy  head  work: 
as  we  have  often  said,  concentrate  your  minds  , 
on  cne  rebus  or  puzzle,  and  make  1/  good,  and 
not  cover  four  pages  with  a  doien  poor  ones. 
We  wish  our  readers  could  see  how  neatly 
Waldo  has  drawn  his  rebuses;  they  are 
models  in  this  respect. 

N.  O.  More  must  study  the  spelling  book 
before  he  sends  another  rebus.  —  And  here  is 
one  \vho  sends  a  rebus  with  a  request  "  which 
I  hope  you  will  except  it  and  oblig,"  Sic.  Now 
this  will  not  do.  We  want  our  correspondents 
to  write  with  care,  and  not  hurry  letters  so 
that  they  have  a  slovenly  appearance.  The  old 
saying  is  true,  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
wortlj  doing  well."  —  Arrowhead  is  certainly 
right  as  to  the  "unknown,"  and  the  others 
must  go  into  -the  W.  B.  It  does  make  our 
editorial  heart  ache  to  decline  so  many  good 
things ;  but  when  our  space  is  full,  what  else 
can  we  do  ?— No,  thank  you  1  Is  Sirius  serious 
in  proposing  to  buy  the  contents  of  our  W.  B., 
so  that  he  can  start  a  Rebus  Magazine?  The 
idea  is  original,  we  admit,  but  we  admit 
nolhingmore.— To  please  Belle  we  will  use 
her  little  enigma.  —  Horace  Sanger's  offer  is 
respectfully  declined. 

Here  i*  the  premium  national  card -col  lector, 
George  L.  Stevens,  of  Marlboro",  Mass.,  who 
has  collected  1700  business  cards !  Who 
can  beat  that?  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
time  spent  in  collecting  these  might  have  been 
spent  in  some  more  profitable  and  yet  pleasant 
way.  —  We  know  of  no  book  that  will  "  teach 
one  how  to  become  a  genteel  comedian,"  and 
we  advise  Forrest  to  think  long  and  well 
before  he  decides  "  to  take  nn  actor's  part." 
The  "  stage  "  is  not  conducive  to  your  highest 
improvement.  There  have  been,  and  are,  ex- 
cellent men  and  women  connected  vrith  the 
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theatrical  profession,  but  they  are  exceptions. 
We  do  not  think  your  **  stage"  fever  "will  have 
a  long  run.  —  Athletic  Sports  shall  be  attended 
to.  —  Anon  is  too  easy.  —  Zeno's  letter  is 
a  model  of  neatness;  his  head  work  must 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  prede- 
cessors into  the  wide  mouth  of  our  unrelent- 
ing W.  B.  —  Hiawatha  sticks  to  his  name  with 
true  Indian  tenacity.  As  Senator  Sumner 
wrote  to  Secretary  Stanton,  so  say  we  to  Hia- 
watha—"  Stick ! " 

Avalanche  is  right,  we  thank  him  for  his 
good  words,  and  we  think  few^imong  our  boys 
can  claim  a  better  knowledge  of  Oliver  Optic's 
books  than  he.  —  Don't  complain,  friend  Dex- 
ter ;  you  will  come  out  all  right;  the  head  work 
we  have  laid  bj'  for  filling  some  odd  corner.  — 
Not  quite  aufati,  young  man  with  the  French 
cognomen.  As  to  No.  i,  we  have  had  the 
same  sent  us  by  the  dozen,  each  and  all 
original,  of  coarse  1  —  Pretty  good,  Hong 
Kong,  for  your  first  attempt,  but  we  should 
much  prefer  your  tenth  or  twelfth ;  "  practice 
makes  perfect,"  and  therefore  persevere.  Is 
there  not  ingenuity  enough  among  the  head 
workers  to  invent  a  few  new  symbols  ?  There 
are  some  of  the  old  standards  that  have  seen 
their  best  days,  and  should  be  put  upon  the 
*•  retired  list." 

The  head  work  of  the  cousins,  Orion 
and  Bums,  comes  just  a  little  below  our 
mark  ;  Orion's  is  very  well  drawn.  —  "  Please 
answer  in  next  number."  Not  much  I  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  the  bright  readers  understood 
that  what  they  call  *'  the  next  number"  had 
been  printed  before  their  letters  came  ?  Our 
edition  is  so  large  —  that  is,  there  are  so  many 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  take  the 
Magazine  -^  that  the  editors  and  publishers  are 
obliged  to  keep  far  ahead  of  time.  Hereafter, 
when  you  feel  like  saying  a  word  about  the 
^^ nexii*  just  skip  a  month,  and  you  will  be 
nearer  right. —  We  always  did  like  birds,  and, 
therefore,  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Carter's, 
and  we  will  spread  their  wing^  out  before 
long. 

The  Deacon  puts  in  an  appearance  with 
complimentary  words,  which  we  hug  fondly, 
and  wish  for  more ;  but  the  cross-word  and 
enigma,  although  good  and  correct,  are  too 
easy. — Marble  City,  Box  219,  Rutland,  Vt., 
wants  to  buy  a  second-hand  Novelty  Press; 
here  is  a  chance  for  some  fellow  who  has  be- 
come weary  of  press-work.  Marble  City's 
geographicals  have  the  fatal  fault  of  being  too 
easy.  —  We  have  "  pigeon-holed  "  J.  E.  B.'s 
paragraph  on  ''Thinking,"  and  he  will  find  it 
there  ready  for  use. 

'*  Here's  richness  for  you  I "  A  correspondent 


wntes,  **  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  me 
as  one  of  the  characters  in  the  next  one  of  the 
*  Young  America  Series  *  ?  "  Glad  to  accommo- 
date, but  really  this  is  a  little  more  than  we 
can  do.  But  you  can  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  you  are  "  one  of  the  characters  " 
in  quite  another  series  in  which  coolness  pre- 
dominates. —  S.  Leep  isn't  so  sleepy,  after  all ; 
we  shall  feel  compelled  to  accept  his  rebus.  — 
Humpty  Dumpty's  last  square  has  an  original 
**  quirk  "  in  it,  on  account  of  which  we  accept 
it.  —  Harry  B.'s  head  work  will  have  to  join 
the  long  procession  that  moves  towards  the 
dusty  waste-basket.  —  Ditto,  S.  H.  Read. 

We  cannot  break  our  own  rule,  and  Hallie 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  The  opportunities 
for  tricks,  deceptions,  and  wrong-doing  would 
be  so  numerous,  and  the  disposition  to  do 
wrong  be  so  strong  with  many,  we  feel  that 
we  must  adhere  strictly  to  our  plan.  When 
Hallie  grows  older,  she  will  thank  us  for  our 
decision ;  but  we  are  pretty  certain  she  does 
something  else  besides  thanking  us  now !  —  U. 
Rupp,  too  easy.  —  H.  E.  G.,  583,  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  possessed  by  a  desire  to 
dispose  of  his  collection  of  stamps  very  cheap; 
those  in  want  will  please  take  notice ;  he  also 
sends  for  anagrams. 

Wish  Corrbspokdbnts. — R.  Gerner,  Box 
4544,  New  York  City.  —  Buffum  &  Montooth, 
Stamp  Dealers,  41  st  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  — 
Guinea  Witch,  Box  446,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

—  George  K.  Seymour,  Selma,  Ohio.  —  F.  H. 
Pinkham,  Stamp  Dealer,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

—  Waldo,  Box  306,  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York  (telegraphing).  —  Lex,  Box  2419,  New 
York  City  (authors  and  editors).  —  P.  En. 
Lock  Box  112,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  — David  W.  Jag- 
ger.  Box  40,  Newburg,  N.  Y.  (stamps  and 
autographs).  — J.  T.  Hunting,  No.  941  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia  (swimming).  — John  Har- 
ned,  616  West  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. — 
Charles  H.  Felton,  716  Third  Street,  Camden, 
N.  J.  —  Geo.  L.  Stevens,  Box  247,  Marlboro', 
Mass.  —  Fred.  T.  Deane,  care  of  J.  W.  Heck, 
Box  180,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  wants  to  corre- 
spond with  a  boy  living  on  a  farm.  —  Harry 
El  wood,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  J.  W.  Gaston,  Box 
168,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  (stamps). — Trotter, 
Box  545,  Brattleboro,'  Vt.,  wants  letters  about 
cgg^s;  "lay  to,"  eggs-ert  yourselves,  **  shell 
out,"  hatch  up  some  correspondence  for  this 
Vermont  youth  with  an  inquiring  mind.  — 
Kerr  &  Rogers,  38th  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
publish  the  Boys'  Ledger,  and  want  corre- 
spondents.—  Ursa  Major,  Station  H.,  New 
York  City.  —  Editors  of  amateur  papers  will 
please  send  their  addresses  tc  H.  S.  Bryan, 
926  N.  Y.  Avenue.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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OZJV3IB   OFTIO.  Sditor. 


EDITORIAL   OORBEfiPOHDEHOE. 


DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS :  The  road*  in 
Italy  were  retj  dry  and  dusty.  The  vege- 
tation WM  far  from  fre*h  and  green.  The 
train  ran  in  light  of  the  Apenntnei  all  the 
way,  and  the  lides  at  the  mountain*  were 
covered  far  up  with  vineyards.  We  do  not 
think  this  part  of  Italy  ii  a  pieaiint  country, 
as  the  traveller  views  it  in  passing  through ; 
indeed,  we  have  teen  nothing  in  any  land 
which  compares  with  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  In  Europe  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rural  population  dwell  in  villages,  while  in 
in  our  own  country  the  traveller  is  cantinuallj 
passing  detached  dwellings  and  picturesque 
farm  buildings,  which  keep  up  his  interest 
Even  in  Northern  Italy  the  view  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly monotonous  after  a  short  time,  for 
there  are  no  fences,  and  the  fields  are  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing  from  morning  till 
night. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Rome  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  miles,  which  the  ex- 
press train  accomplishes  in  eight  hours,  while 
the  slow  trains  require  twelve.  Before  Rome 
became  a  part  of  "  United  Italy,"  the  fast  train 
entered  the  Eternal  City  nearly  an  hour  later, 
for  the  passengers  were  mercilessly  subjected 
to  the  operations  of  the  Roman  passport 
system.  The  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel  en- 
tered the  city  on  the  twentieth  of  September; 
we  weqt  in  nearly  three  weeks  later,  and 
were  very  glad  that  United  Italy  had  removed 
the  passport  nuisance.  Without  difficulty  we 
found  the  omnibus  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe, 
and  were  driven  to  that  establishment.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  season,  and  most  people, 
having  a  proper  respect  for  the  Roman  fever, 
kept  away.  So  far  as  we  could  discover,  the 
judge  and  ourself  were  the  only  guests;  and 
the  next  day  we  dined,  iaiU  d'kat;  by  our- 
selves. The  hotel  seemed  to  have  been  created 
by  uniting  several  buildings  into  one;  but  it 
is  a  very  good  house,  though  the  most  expen- 

On  the   road   from  Naples,  we   made   the 


acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  the  great 
excursion  manager,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
London.  He  arranges  a  great  variety  of  toura 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  even  sends  out 
agents  to  attend  parties.  He  has  also  con- 
tracted with  certain  hotels  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  which  enables  him  to  issue 
tickets  for  meals.  The  judge,  who  had  travelled 
in  Western  Europe  under  these  arrangement*, 
was  satisfied  that  the  traveller  may  save  one 
third  of  the  expense  by  them.  Mr.  Cook, 
when  we  met  him,  was  on  his  way  to  Venice 
with  a  party,  from  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  had 
his  dragoman  with  him.  He  was  a  Syrian, 
and  spoke  English  very  fluently.  We  had 
some  long  talks  with  him,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  was  an  Oriental,  because  he 
was  so  tike  an  Englishman.  In  going  up  the 
Nile  nowadays,  a  party  of  twenty  or  more 
charter  a  steamer,  and  the  journey  is  quite  a 
commonplace  affair.  At  first  we  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  realize  that  we  were  in  Rome, 
for  the  PiaxxB  di  Spagno,  in  which  our  hotel 
wa«  located,  was  just  like  many  other  irregular 
squares  we  had  seen  in  Europe.  We  walked 
through  the  Corao,  which  is  a  narrow  street, 
containing  the  principal  shops ;  but  it  waa  very 
like  those  of  any  other  Italian  city.  It  wa* 
crowded  with  people,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
Italian  officers  and  soldiers.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  displayed  the  flag  of  United 
Italy.  Certainly  tbe  "  invaders  "  seemed  to  be 
regarded  with  great  favor.  The  wine  and  beer 
shops  were  crowded  with  them.  These  and 
the  cigar  stores  almost  invariably  exhibited 
the  colors  of  Italy.  We  fancied  that  the  priests 
and  monks,  of  whom  there  are  vast  numbers 
in  Rome,  looked  very  sour  and  crabbed. 
Whether  they  looked  so  or  not,  they  felt  to, 
especially  the  monks;  for,  practically,  their 
occupation  is  gone.  The  government  of  Italy 
has  abolished  monasteries  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  done  in 
the  city  of  Rome. 

A  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  the  only  ancient 
edifice  in  Rome  which  is  entirely  preserved, 
though  in  many  respects  it  has  been  modern- 
ized, enabled  us  to  feci  that  we  were  in  the 
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Eternal  City.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  jear  27  B.  C,  and  was  consecrated  as  a 
Christian  church  in  610  A.  D.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  Raphael  and  other  great  artists. 
A  walk  to  the  Colosseum,  through  its  vast 
amphitheatre  and  among  its  lofty  arches  and 
arcades,  was  even  more  convincing.  Enough 
of  it  was  left  to  assure  the  beholder  that  it  was 
a  wonderful  building,  and  one  can  even  believe 
that  within  its  walls  eighty  thousand  people 
had  gathered  to  witness  the  barbarous  spec^ 
tacles  that  were  enacted  here  in  the  time  of 
Titus  and  his  successors.  A  lofty  cross  in- 
dicates the  spot  where  the  Christian  martyrs 
perished.  In  observing  the  lower  part  of  the 
edifice,  which  was  constructed  by  Vespasian, 
one  is  surprised  to  see  the  quality  of  the 
masonry.  Indeed,  we  were  frequently  as- 
tonished at  the  freshness  of  the  bricks,  which 
had  been  laid  two  thousand  years  ago.  It 
would  seem  that  we  have  hardly  improved 
upon  the  work  of  twenty  centuries  since. 
These  brick  and  stones  were  laid  when  Christ 
still  T^alked  upon  the  earth;  and  realizing 
this  fact  enables  one  to  bridge  over  the  waste 
of  ages  that  lie  between  our  time  and  that  of 
the  Roman  emperors;  of  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John.  The  past  seemed  more  real  to  us  after 
viewing  these  ruins. 

We  ascended  the  Capitol  Hill.  On  the 
cupola  of  the  Capitol  itself  floated  the  Italian 
flag,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  dawning  of 
a  new  era  upon  Rome.  We  went  down  into 
the  Mamertine  prison,  where  Peter  and  Paul 
are  said  to  have  been  confined.  In  the  lower 
dungeon,  whichwas  entered  in  the  ancient  time 
only  by  a  round  hole  in  the  ceiling,  still  open, 
is  the  spring  that  the  tradition  of  the  church 
teaches  miraculously  threw  up  its  waters  to 
enable  Peter  to  baptize  his  repentant  jailers. 
Here,  too,  the  church  declares  that  the  apostle 
wrote  his  farewell  epistle  to  the  Christian 
world.  Our  guide  told  us  that  the  Tarpeian 
Rock  commenced  in  this  dungeon,  and  we 
brought  away  a  piece  of  the  tufa  stone  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  but  that  which  passes 
now  for  the  Tarpeian  Rock  is  enclosed  in  a 
garden  —  the  part  from  which  the  condemned 
were  hurled  down. 

We  could  not  allow  even  our  first  day  in 
Rome  to  pass  without  a  visit  to  St.  Peter's. 
We  gazed  with  wonder  and  admiration  upon 
its  lofty  proportions.  We  walked  through  the 
long  colonnade  that  leads  to  it,  and  ascended 
the  steps  to  its  portals.  We  usually  keep  cool, 
but  we  could  not  check  a  thrill  of  emotion  as 
we  stood  at  the  door  of  the  largest  and 
grandest  church  in  the  world,  of  which  we  had 


read  and  dreamed  from  our  childhood.  But 
our  equilibrium  was  quickly  restored  by  a 
sharp  pull  at  the  arm.  We  turned,  and  a 
beggar  woman  pleaded  piteously  for  charity. 
St  Peter's  is  in  a  land  of  beggars.  Millions 
and  millions  had  been  wrung  from  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  to  pile  up  those  noble 
and  beautiful  edifices.  As  an  American  we 
hope  never  to  see  anything  like  St.  Peter's  in 
our  land,  for  as  such  structures  increase,  beg- 
gars will  multiply  in  proportion.  There  is  no 
glory  in  such  buildings  in  a  nation  where  the 
people  are  stricken  with  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. 

St.  Peter's  is  grand  and  beautiful,  and  we 
examined  every  part  of  it  with  deep  interest. 
Across  the  marble  pavement  are  drawn  several 
lines  to  show  the  length  of  the  other  great 
churches.  St.  Peter's  is  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  long,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  more 
than  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  which  is  next  to  it 
in  length.  But  these  lines  indicate  the  vanity 
of  the  builders,  who  were  evidently  more  intent 
upon  outdoing  all  other  churches  in  magni- 
tude than  in  excelling  them  in  good  works! 
Around  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  Confessional,  a  magnificent 
canopy,  supported  by  four  spiral  columns, 
eighty-nine  lamps  bum,  night  and  day.  A 
part  of  the  remains  of  St.  Peter  are  entombed 
here,  the  rest  being  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
A  portion  also  of  St  Paul's  body  is  here,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  beautiful  church  of  **  St 
Paul  without  the  Walls."  These  remains  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs. 
The  four  great  pillars  which  support  the  dome 
of  the  church  contain  shrines  for  the  four 
principal  relics,  which  are  the  lance  of  St  Lon- 
ginus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  the 
Saviour,  the  head  of  St.  Andrew,  a  portion  of 
the  true  cross,  and  the  napkin  of  St  Veronica, 
which  is  said  to  bear  the  impression  of  the 
Saviour's  face,  as  his  brow  was  wiped  with  it 
on  the  way  to  Calvary.  ^ 

The  statue  of  St  Peter,  the  right  foot  of 
which  has  been  nearly  worn  away  by  the 
kisses  of  the  faithful,  is  a  prominent  object  of 
interest.  A  temporary  partition  separates 
from  the  main  body  of  the  church  the  space 
in  which  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  1870  was 
held.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  inside 
of  this  partition,  only  a  short  time  before,  the 
pope  had  been  declared  to  be  infallible ;  just 
then  he  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican,  with  the  soldiers  of  United  Italy  in 
possession  of  his  dominion. 

We  saw  where  the  Lateran  Palace,  and 
even  the  Church,  had  been  struck  by  the  im- 
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pious  cannon  balls  of  the  army  of  United  Italy. 
In  one  place,  the  roof  of  a  dwelling-house  had 
been  smashed  very  thoroughly.  At  the  Porta 
Pia,  the  city  gates  which  had  been  closed 
against  the  invaders  were  battered  dgwn,  and 
the  elaborate  structures  over  them  riddled  and 
shattered  with  shot  and  shell.  On  the  out- 
side, two  marble  statues  were  minus  the  heads, 
and  everything  in  the  vicinity  bore  the  marks 
of  battle.  Near  this  point  the  breach  in  the 
walls  which  terminated  the  conflict  was  made, 
and  we  walked  through  it.  The  pope's  troops, 
by  the  order  of  the  holy  father,  surrendered 
as  soon  as  the  hole  in  the  wall  was  made. 
Satisfied  with  keeping  up  appearances  thus 
far,  they  yielded,  and  being  mostly  *'  mercena- 
ries," they  were  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
Romans  evidently  believe  in  United  Italy»  and 
received  their  deliverers  with  open  arms. 

We  looked  upon  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and 
the  Vatican ;  but  the  pope  was  cross,  and  would 
admit  no  one  to  either.  Efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  Vatican,  but  without 
success ;  so  that  what  we  gained  by  the  con- 
quest of  Rome  in  the  matter  of  passports  and 
other  nuisances,  we  lost  in  the  matter  of  won- 
ders of  art  We  rode  all  over  Rome,  within 
and  without  the  walls.  We  went  down  into 
the  Roman  tombs  where  the  burned  remains 
of  the  dead  are  preserved  in  jars;  we  wan- 
dered through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  the  Cata- 
combs, explored  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and 
saw  the  spot  where  Peter  was  crucified  with 
his  head  down.  We  visited  the  palaces  where 
treasures  of  art  are  kept;  we  gazed  with  awe 
and  wonder  on  arches,  columns,  temples, 
forums,  circuses,  and  aqueducts  which  had 
served  the  uses  of  a  people  who  have  been 
dead  twenty  centuries ;  but  we  have  no  space 
even  to  mention  them.  We  bought  Roman 
sashes  at  Bianchi's,  and  left  for  Florence. 

Oliver  Optic. 


'    EDITOBIAL   ITOTES. 

This  number  of  the  Magazine  will  be 

found  to  have  a  decided  aroma  of  salt-water 
about  it,  for  one  can  hardly  look  at  the  full- 
page  engraving  of  those  yachts  without  snuff- 
ing the  ocean  air,  it  is  so  fresh  and  life-like. 

Mr.  Kbllo6G*s  Story,  "The  Sopho- 
mores of  Radcliffe,"  commenced  in  this  num- 
ber, contains  some  exceedingly  pleasant  pic- 
tures of  old-fashioned  days  in  the  country, 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  dull  occupation  of 
proof-reading  was  a  pleasant  pastime  to  us. 
It  is  also  full  of  stirring  adventures.    The  con- 


trasts of  social  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  fami- 
lies of  Squire  Trafton  and  Uncle  Jerry,  will  be 
fully  appreciated,  as  they  are  recognized  by 
all  who  have  lived  in  the  country. 


We  are   a  member  of  the  Dorchester 

Yacht  Club,  and  we  intended  to  have  prepared 
a  sketch  of  the  first  regatta  of  the  season  for 
this  number;  but  we  were  prevented  by  illness 
from  accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  Commo- 
dore Barnard  to  be  one  of  the  **  live  weights  " 
in  the  Mary,  on  that  occasion.  Two  more 
races  have  already  been  arranged,  and  we  in- 
tend to  fulfil  our  purpose  in  a  future  number. 
We  have  unfortunately  been  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  for  the  next  one ;  but  we  intend  to 
sail  over  the  course  with  the  commodore  in 
the  third,  which  will  be  the  second  race  for 
the  champion  medal,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  give  our  nautical  friends  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  that  exciting  occasion. 

The  Dialogue  in  this  number  is  a  cap- 
ital thing  for  those  who  relish  puns. 

Our  friend  and  co-editor,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham,  is  just  recovering  from  a  long  and  very 
severe  illness,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  his 
cheerful  face  about  the  office  again.  Of  course, 
the  comments  on  the  letter  of  "  The  Un- 
known," in  the  Pigeon- Hole  Papers,  are  his 
handiwork. 

We  are  under  very  great  obligations  to 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Willard,  of  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  of  Boston,  for  a  beautiful 
set  of  geometrical  solids,  made  with  her  own 
cunning  fingers ;  and  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  skilfully  constructed.  They  are  com- 
posed of  sheet  isinglass,  the  parts  joined  with 
gold-beaters'  skin,  or  some  similar  material, 
and  the  joints  are  as  clean  as  though  they  had 
been  adjusted  by  the  most  delicate  machinery. 
The  principal  of  this  school  encourages  this 
work,  both  as  an  exercise  in  geometry,  and  for 
the  mechanical  skill  which  it  gives. 


The  "light  of  other  days,"  especially 


in  New  England,  was  a  tallow  candle. 


"  The  dew  that  kissed  the  floweret " 

has  been  taken  up  and  fined  for  breach  of 
promise ;  but  as  the  court  didn't  sit  till  ten, 
it  couldn't  h^  found. 


Palamedes  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 

been  the  first  who  ranged  an  army  in  a  regular 
line  of  battle,  or  placed  sentinels  round  a 
camp,  or  excited  the  soldiers'  vigilance  by 
giving  them  a  watchword. 
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p^irffrf  r-Mi  r  fir -if  J  ^'  M 


^m 


And  the  bniowBda]ioe,aiidth«ipra7  leapt  huh,  AioiirwUtewiiigio-vw  the     o-oeenily. 


n. 

Let  go  the  anchor,  liyely ;  a  short  itay,  lads,  and  keep 
Your  weather  eye  wide  open,—  come,  boys,  don't  go  to  ileepl 
Now  clear  awar  that  downhanl,  Jib-halyaids  orerhanl; 
The  buoy  bend  on  the  moorings  all  ready  to  let  fiUl. 


m. 

AU  right,  my  hearties,— bravo  1  the  wind  is  son'-son'-west ; 
Close  hanlea  upon  the  port  tack,  onr  craft  will  beat  the  rest 
A  smashing  breeze  is  blowing ;  fall  twentv  yachts  in  place, 
The  fairest  and  the  swiftest,— 't  will  be  a  Imly  race. 


IV. 

Now,  mind  ^our  eye,  my  yachtmen,  there  goes  the  second  gon : 
Run  np  the  jib,  drop  moorings, — we  are  the  first  to  mn. 
Ye  live  weight  men,  be  stirring,  and  proper  ballast  be; 
Joe  Banker  on  the  weather,  Tun  Snifter  on  the  lee. 


V. 

A  small  poll  on  the  main  sheet,  the  jib  now  flatten  more ; 
Hurrah,  my  lads,  the  stake  boat  1  first  of  the  leading  foor  1 
Ease  off  the  main  sheet,  lively,  and  give  her  every  rag; 
Amidships,  ballast  lubbers !  no  water  dead  we  drag. 


VI. 

Hnrrah,  hnrrah,  hurrah,  ladsl  we  are  the  first  craft  in ; 
That  gun  for  us  is  sounding,  onr  yacht  was  sure  to  win. 
Now,  one  by  one,  they're  coming,  around  the  judges'  boat, 
But  we  have  surely  bieaten  all  other  craft  afloat 


VIL 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman ;  we'll  gladly  take  the  prise ; 
And  in  the  next  regatta,  beat  every  tbmg  our  size. 
Now,  hard  a  lee  the  helm,  mate;  the  race  to-day  is  done; 
Although  we  have  the  prize,  boys,  'tis  nothing  to  the  fun. 


?3 

Jl 
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Miles  Grimsby  had  told  me  that  his  uncle 
would  come  off  to  the  steamer  in  the  boat  with 
the  mails,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  on  board.  Just  before  I  went 
^elow,  I  had  seen  Miles  and  Miss  Fennimore 
walking  on  the  hurricane  deck.  I  wondered 
now  whether  she  knew  all  the  time  that  her 
father  was  on  board.  If  she  expected  him  to 
come  off  in  the  mail-boat,  she  would  naturally 
have  been  very  much  alarmed  at  his  non-ap- 
pearance. I  had  not  noticed  any  demonstra- 
tion on  her  part,  and  I  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  knew  he  was  in  the  ship.  I 
did  not  see  how  the  defaulter  could  have 
eluded  the  officers  without  the  assistance  of 
Larry.  The  daughter  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
herself  about  the  safety  of  her  father,  and  I 
still  regarded  her  as  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  his  crime. 

Mr.  Fennimore  lay  in  the  upper  berth,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  Larry*s  use.  His 
head  rested  upon  his  hand,  and  he  had  evidently 
been  engaged  in  conversation  with  my  room- 
mate. His  hair  was  disarranged,  and  his 
toilet  much  disturbed,  and  I  concluded,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  bed-clothing,  that  he 
had  been  concealed  beneath  it.  He  was  still 
very  nervous,  and  wore  the  same  anxious  ex- 
pression as  when  I  had  first  seen  him  at  the 
table  of  the  hotel.  I  glanced  at  him,  and  then 
at  Larrj'.  My  friend  chuckled,  and  evidently 
thought  he  had  done  a  clever  thing  in  outwit- 
ting the  officers,  and  in  throwing  dust  into 
my  eyes.  , 

"  Come  in,  Phil,"  said  Larry,  after  I  had  re- 
garded the  situation  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

**  This  room  seems  to  be  pretty  well  occu- 
pied already,"  I  replied. 

"  Room  enough  for  one  more,  my  dear  fel- 
low. Come  in,  and  make  yourself  at  home  — 
as  though  you  belonged  here." 

"I  had  an  idea  that  I  did  belong  here;  but 
I  begin  to  think  I  do  not,"  I  added. 

''Come  in,  young  man,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mr.  Fennimore.  "  I  am  ready  to  leave  your 
room  now;  but  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you 
a  few  moments  before  I  go." 

I  entered  the  room,  and  seated  myself  on 
the  narrow  sofa  under  the  port  Larry  shut 
the  door,  and  bolted  it. 

"  It  seems,  young  man,  that  you  know  my 
secret,"  continued  the  defaulter. 

*'  I  know  it  now;  I  only  suspected  it  before," 
I  answered. 

"  We  met  at  the  hotel,  I  think." 

**  I  saw  you  and  your  daughter  there.  When 
my  friend  here  read  the  article  in  the  Herald 
about  the  bank  defaulter,  I  saw  that  you  were 


very  nervous,  and  trembled  violently.  I  con- 
cluded from  this  circumstance,  and  the  de- 
scription of  your  daughter,  that  you  were  the 
person." 

'*  It  would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, for  me  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
I  am  the  person  —  Mr.  Fennimore,  the  bank 
defaulter,"  he  replied,  with  a  shudder,  as  if 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  crime  wrung  his 
very  soul. 

*'You  entered  your  name  at  the  hotel  as 
Park  Barnard,"  I  added. 

"I  did." 

'*  Does  your  daughter  know  that  you  are  on 
board?"  I  inquired. 

,  *'  She  does ;  she  came  with  me.  I  knew 
from  the  article  which  was  in  the  paper  that 
I  should  be  closely  watched,  and  we  came  on 
board  before  six  o'clock  this  morning.  I 
bribed  porters  and  servants ;  I  told  them  I  was 
sick, — as,  indeed,  I  am, — and  had  just  reached 
the  city.  A  steward  showed  me  my  room, 
which  is  the  next  to  this.  I  explained  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  and  asked  him 
not  to  tell  any  one  that  I  was  on  board.  No 
one  came  near  me,  and  I  believed  that  I  was 
safe  till  this  young  man,  whom  I  took  to  be 
my  nephew  when  I  spoke  to  him,  assured  me 
of  my  mistake,  and  kindly  aided  me.  He 
concealed  me  in  his  bed,  and  covered  me  with 
bags  and  valises,  in  such  a  way  that  he  de- 
clared I  was  entirely  safe." 

"  But  the  officers  didn't  even  look  in,  Phil, 
thanks  to  your  assistance,"  chuckled  Larry. 

'*  They  would  have  come  in,  if  I  had  sus- 
pected that  anything  was  wrong,"  I  replied. 

"Come,  come  I  Don't  be  ugly,  after  you 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  a  fellow." 

"  I  see  thfit  I  have  not  your  sympathies," 
added  the  anxious  occupant  of  the  upper  berth. 

"  Personally  I  have  no  ill  will  against  you ; 
but  I  would  not  willingly  aid  any  man  in  con- 
cealing a  crime,  like  robbing  a  bank.  Does 
your  nephew  know  that  you  are  here? " 

"  Probably  Blanche  has  told  him  by  this 
time." 

"Blanche?" 

"  My  daughter.  I  told  Miles  yesterday  that 
Blanche  would  come  on  board  with  a  friend, 
and  I  should  join  her  by  the  mail-boat." 

"Does  Miles  or  your  daughter  know  that 
you  are  a  defaulter?"  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  not;  whatever  becomes  of  me, 
I  hope  they  will  never  know  it,"  added  Mr. 
Fennimore,  with  a  convulsive  start. 

"  Was  the  statement  in  the  paper  true,  that 
you  had  taken  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  bank,"  I  asked. 
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'*It  was.  Twentj-five  jears  ago  I  was  a 
merchant,  and  a  successful  one.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  I  was  admitted  as  the  junior 
partner  of  a  large  house,  in  New  York.  I  went 
to  Europe  frequently,  and  in  England  married 
Sara  Groveland,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hale 
Groveland,  Knight.  Miles  Grimsby,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man  on  board,  who  resem- 
bles our  friend  here  so  strongly,  and  the  son 
of  Sir  Philip  Grimsby,  Baronet,  married  an- 
other daughter  of  Sir  Hale.  I  was  fortunate, 
but  I  was  extravagant  I  intended  that  my 
wife  should  live  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  her 
titled  relatives  in  England ;  and  she  did.  One 
of  the  senior  partners  of  our  firm  died,  the 
other  retired,  and  the  business  came  into  mv 
hands.  But  it  had  lost  its  controlling  minds, 
though  I  believed  myself  fully  competent  to 
manage  it,  even  better  than  my  late  seniors. 
I  was  mistaken,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  I 
made  a  disastrous  failure.  I  tried  again,  with 
no  better  success.  I  was  poor  —  very  poor. 
I  had  nothing,  and  no  one  would  give  me 
credit.  My  wife  never  reproached  me,  but  my 
reverses  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  she  died, 
leaving  me  an  only  daughter.  Perhaps  afflic- 
tion chastened  me  for  a  time.  With  the  aid  of 
powerful  friends,  I  obtained  the  situation  of 
cashier  of  the  Lowerville  Bank. 

"  I  had  no  vices,  and  I  was  respected  in  the 
community.  I  kept  house  for  my  daughter's 
sake,  and  gave  her  a  very  expensive  education. 
As  she  grew  older,  I  had  parties  for  her  ben- 
efit; and  spoiled  by  the  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance of  my  earlier  years,  I  exceeded  my  in- 
come, and  ran  in  debt.  To  avoid  trouble  out- 
side, I  used  the  funds  of  the  bank,  intending 
to  reduce  my  expenses,  and  return  the  sums 
I  had  appropriated.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  diminish  my  expenditures  they  continued 
to  increase,  until  I  found  that  I  owed  the  bank 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  was  appalled 
and  terrified  by  the  extent  of  my  defalcation. 
I  could  not  hope  to  make  it  good.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  bank  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
me,  and  I  had  the  villain's  art  to  conceal  the 
frauds.  But  I  worried  day  and  night  about 
my  situation.  Sleep  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
my  eyelids,  and  my  health  failed.  I  felt  that  I 
must  soon  die,  and  I  trembled  when  I  thought 
that  a  week's  illness  and  absence  from  the 
bank  might  expose  its  affairs  and  my  crime  to 
the  world.  I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
leaving  my  daughter  only  a  legacy  of  poverty 
and  crime,  and  I  determined,  before  it  was  too 
late,  to  flee  to  another  country. 

"  Blanche,  like  a  true  and  loving  daughter, 
was  sadly  troubled  about  my  failing  health, 


and  I  spoke  to  her  of  going  to  Europe  for  its 
restoration.  My  sister  and  her  son  Miles  had 
spent  the  winter  in  Virginia,  for  her  health, 
and  a  month  ago  came  to  New  York,  to  visit 
friends  there. '  Blanche  was  also  invited,  and 
deeming  this  a  good  opportunity  to  carry  out 
my  plan,  I  told  her  to*  accept  the  invitation, 
and  that  we  would  go  to  England  with  the 
Grimsbys  in  May.  She  went  to  the  city,  |ind 
did  not  again  return  to  Lowerville.  I  took 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
and  then  closed  its  doors  for  the  last  time,  on 
the  day  before  I  saw  you  at  the  hotel.  Before 
dark  I  was  in  New  York,  and  took  Blanche 
from  the  house  of  her  friends,  on  the  plea  that 
the  hotel  was  nearer  the  steamer.  Before  it 
was  known  to  the  public  at  large,  I  had 
changed  my  funds  into  gold  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  for  I  dared  not  trust  them  in  a  bill 
of  exchange.  The  money  is  in  this  small  va- 
lise," said  he,  raising  the  portmanteau  in  the 
berth.  *'  The  article  you  read  frightened  me 
terribly ;  and  I  am  so  ill  now  that  I  can  hardly 
stand  up." 

"  Then  none  of  your  friends  with  you  know 
what  you  have  done  ?  *'  I  asked. 

'*  No ;  nor  suspect  it.  I  hope  to  reach  some 
retired  place  in  Italy  or  Germany,  where  I 
may  live  in  peace  and  penitence,"  said  he, 
gloomily. 

"  Penitence ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  I  should  say 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  till  you  had  re- 
stored 3'our  ill-gotten  wealth." 

**  I  cannot  starve." 

*'  Better  starve  than  be  dishonest." 

"But  my  daughter?" 

"  I  am  sure,  if  she  knew  the  whole  truth, 
she  would  not  permit  you  to  retain  a  penny 
of  the  stolen  money." 

**  You  are  right,  Mr.  Farringford,"  replied 
the  defaulter,  with  a  groan  of  real  anguish. 

**  Don*t  be  too  stiff,  Phil,"  interposed  Larry. 
**  Blanche  shall  never  know  anything  about 
this  matter." 

"Mr.  Farringford  is  right;  he  is  an  honest 
young  man ;  and  if  he  knew  how  much  I  have 
suffered,  he  would  pity  me." 

"  I  do  pity  you  now ;  but  I  should  respect  you 
more,  if  you  gave  up  the  stolen  money." 

"I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  that;  but  I 
feel  quite  ill,  and  I  wish  to  go  to  my  own  room 
now." 

Larry  and  I  assisted  him  to  his  state-room, 
and  saw  him  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

**  You  will  not  betray  me  to  my  daughter, 
Mr.  Farringford  —  will  you?"  pleaded  he. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  should  feel  as 
though  I  had   a  guilty   knowledge  of  your 
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'*  Between  you  and  me,  Phil,  jou  will  be  too 
late  if  you  don't  do  it  soon,*'  whispered  Larry, 
very  seriously.  "  I  don*t  believe  he  will  hold 
out  another  day." 

''I  will  go  to  him  at  once,"  I  replied,  and 
left  the  room. 

I  had  hardly  entered  his  apartment  before 
Mr.  Fennimorc,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  in- 
troduced the  subject  upon  which  Larry  had 
spoken  to  me.  I  saw  that  he  was  suffering 
terribly  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  death. 

Blanche  was  weeping,  and  I  was  confident 
that  he  had  told  her  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  I  had  never  before  seen  greater  human 
agony  than  was  depicted  on  his  wan  face,  and 
I  have  not  since ;  and  the  mental  anguish  was 
vastly  greater  than  the  physical.  Larry  soon 
followed  me,  and  then,  with  difficulty,  Mr. 
Fennimore  asked  his  daughter  to  leave  him 
for  a  few  moments.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  would  have  been  a  strange  re- 
quest; but  I  understood  the  sufferer's  motives, 
and  I  seconded  his  desire,  though  I  do  not 
believe,  if  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  her 
father's  crime  had  been  revealed  to  her  at  that 
moment,  it  would  hi^ve  checked  the  current  of 
her  filial  love.  I  would  not  have  impaired  her 
confidence  in  him  for  all  the  world.  Larry 
gently  led  her  from  the  state-room. 

**  Pray  for  me,  Mr.  Farringford,"  gasped 
the  invalid,  with  a  violent  effort. 

*'  Shall  I  read  you  a  few  verses  from  the 
« •  New  Testament  first?  **  I  asked. 

'*  Any  thing  that  will  tell  me  whether  God 
can  forgive  one  who  has  sinned  as  I  have 
sinned,"  groaned  he. 

I  was  familiar  enough  with  the  sacred  writ- 
ings to  find  the  passages  most  appropriate  to 
his  condition.  Then  I  talked  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  repeated  what  I  had  read,  that 
Christ  on  the  cross  had  assured  the  repentant 
malefactor  of  his  pardon.  I  urged  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  making  all  the  restitution  in 
his  power  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

<«  I  will !  I  will  I "  exclaimed  he,  with  all 
the  vehemence  his  feebleness  would  permit. 
**  Take  that  valise,  Mr.  Farringford,  and  re- 
turn the  money  to  the  bank.  I  can  do  no 
more  than  this,  and  my  daughter  may  suffer 
from  want  because  I  do  this.  O  God,  forgive 
me  for  Christ's  sake  I "  groaned  he,  as  the  sense 
of  his  guilt  weighed  down  his  soul,  now  ready 
to  wing  its  flight  from  the  mortal  body. 
Deeply  moved  by  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I 
knelt  down  before  his  berth,  and  prayed  for 
him  with  all  the  earnestness  which  my  pitying 
heart  demanded  of  me.  Nothing  more  sincere 
had  ever,  passed  my  lips,  and  atf  I  proceeded. 


the  penitent  defaulter  uttered  the  most  devout 
invocations  for  pardon.  I  finished,  and  then 
repeated  to  him  some  of  the  hymns  I  had 
learned,  which  illustrate  the  mercy  and  for- 
giveness of  God  to  the  truly  penitent.  They 
comforted  him  even  more  than  the  prayer. 
But  he  was  exhausted,  and  could  no  longer 
utter  a  word ;  yet  his  face  looked  more  serene 
and  placid.  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  more  at 
peace,  and  he  nodded  his  head.  Blanche  and 
Larry  returned,  but  I  continued  to  repeat  the 
hymns  to  him.  I  wished  I  could  sing,  but  I 
could  not.  I  had  heard  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sing  **  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  on 
Sunday,  and  I  left  the  cabin  to  find  them.  I 
asked  them  to  sing  this  hymn  near  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  man,  and  they  promptly  con- 
sented. I  placed  them  in  the  gangway  near 
the  door,  and  then  told  Mr.  Fennimore  what  I 
had  done.  He  smiled  then  —  what  I  had 
never  seen  him  do  before.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sang  the  beautiful  hymn  in  tender 
and  subdued  tones.  The  dying  man  listened  as 
though  it  were  the  music  of  a  choir  of  angels 
hovering  over  his  couch.  Repeatedly  he 
smiled  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Blanche,  and 
I  realized  that  he  was  at  peace. 

The  doctor  frequently  came  to  the  state- 
room. From  the  beginning  he  had  done 
everything  it  was  possible  for  a  good  physician 
to  do.  Among  the  passengers  was  an  English 
medical  gentleman  of  considerable  celebrity, 
M'ho  was  called  in  for  consultation ;  so  we  felt 
that  every  possible  thing  had  been  done  for 
the  patient.  Mr.  Fennimore  was  calm  and 
peaceful  now,  and  we  left  him  alone  with 
Blanche  for  a  time.  Late  in  the  evening  he 
wished  to  see  me  again.  More  by  signs  than 
by  words  he  made  me  understand  that  I  was 
to  open  the  valise  and  take  therefrom  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.    I  did  so. 

*'  Send  the  money  to  the  bank,"  said  he,  in 
a  hardly  audible  whisper. 

I  promised  to  do  what  he  desired,  and  I 
realized  that  this  act  was  a  great  comfort  and 
consolation  to  him. 

**Did  Blanche  know  you  had  this  money?" 
I  inquired. 

"  No ;  no  one  knew  it.  Send  it  back  —  I 
shall  die  in  peace." 

With  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  me,  I  placed  the  large  sum  in  my  trunk. 
I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  even  to  mention 
the  matter  to  Larry,  Contrary  to  all  our  ex- 
pectations, Mr.  Fennimore  lived  two  days 
longer;  and  I  think  his  life  was  prolonged  by 
the  peace  he  had  found  in  penitence  and  par- 
don.   Several  times  a  day  I  read  the  scriptures 
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to  him,  and  prayed  with  him.  The  singers 
sang  several  hymns  near  his  room,  to  which 
he  listened  in  enraptured  silence.  Blanche 
was  more  reconciled  when  her  father  became 
so  gentle  and  peaceful.  She  was  tolerably 
calm  in  his  presence,  but  she  wept  incessantly 
when  away  from  him.  The  passengers  were 
full  of  sympathy,  and  the  poor  girl  had  no 
lack  of  comforters,  among  those  of  her  own 
8ex,  who  had  passed  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience. 

On  the  ninth  day  from  New  York,  the  green 
shores  of  Ireland  were  in  sight;  but  Mr.  Fen- 
nimore  was  rapidly  sinking.  Ater  dinner,  the 
party  of  singers  had  just  finished  the  last  line 
of  **  I  would  not  live  alway,"  when  Larry 
-whispered  that  a  sudden  change  had  come 
over  the  sufferer.  I  went  to  his  berth.  His 
face  was  calm  and  placid  as  the  sleep  of  an 
infant.  He  had  passed  away.  The  last  sweet 
strains  of  earthly  music  which  soothed  his 
mortal  sense  had  been  mingled  with  those  of 
angelic  choirs,  as  this  mortal  put  on  immor- 
tality. In  spite  of  his  great  crime,  I  could  not 
but  believe  that  all  was  well  with  him,  for  he 
had  thrown  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  done  all  he  could  to  atone  for  his 
errors.  I  closed  his  eyes,  and  Blanche  sank 
upon  the  sofa  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

After  a  time,  her  aunt  led  her  away,  and 
the  chief  steward  performed  the  necessary 
offices  upon  the  remains.  It  was  midnight 
when  we  arrived  at  Queenstown.  An  order 
was  sent  forward,  by  a  passenger,  to  Liver- 
pool, for  an  undertaker  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  conveying  the  remains  to  Bloom- 
ridge,  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  Grimsbys 
resided. 

**  Phil,  I  shall  never  forget  this  voyage," 
said  Larry,  the  next  day,  as  the  ship  was 
going  up  the  Channel. 

"Neither  shall  I  ever  forget  it,"  I  replied. 
*'  I  expected  to  have  a  good  time  on  the  pas- 
sage, but  it  has  been  one  of  the  saddest 
seasons  of  my  life."  • 

•*  That's  so;  and  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
most  of  the  time;  but  I  must  say  I  am  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  myself  than  I  ever  was  be- 
fore." 

**  You  have  behaved  nobly,  Larry." 

**  Never  mind  that.  I  have  seen  more  of  life 
than  I  ever  dreamed  of  before.  I  have  been 
a  reckless  fellow;  I  never  believed  much  in 
religion,  goodness,  and  such  kind  of  things, 
but  after  following  Mr.  Fennimore  to  the  end, 
I  have  altered  my  mind,**  said  he,  very 
seriously.  "  That  man  was  miserable  beyond 
anything  I  ever  saw   or  imagined )    and    I 


wouldn't  rob  a  bank  now,  even  if  I  had 
as  good  a  chance  as  he  had,  though  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  as  much  conscience  as  he 
had." 

"  Pm  glad  to  see  you  taking  a  reasonable 
view  of  these  things." 

"  Reasonable!  See  here,  Phil,"  he  added, 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  unfold- 
ing it. 

"  What's  that.'"  I  asked,  curiously. 

"Look  at  it;"  and  he  handed  the  paper 
to  me. 

It  was  one  of  the  blank  forms  of  a  letter  of 
credit,  such  as  I  had,  with  the  signature  of 
the  banking  firm  upon  it. 

"What  of  it?"  I  inquired. 

"Don't  you  remember  that  paper?" 

"  I  don't  particularly  remember  this  one." 

"When  you  obtained  your  letter  of  credit, 
you  know  the  clerk  handed  out  two  or  three 
of  these  things." 

"  O,  yes;  I  remember  now;  but  where  did 
you  get  this?" 

"  While  the  clerk  was  filling  out  your  letter, 
I  folded  up  one  of  the  blanks  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket,"  he  replied,  looking  much  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"What  for?  What  use  can  this  empty 
blank  be  to  you?" 

"None  now,"  he  answered,  taking  the 
paper  from  my  hand,  tearing  it  into  small 
pieces  with  considerable  vigor,  and  then 
throwing  them  overboard.     "  That's  all." 

"  I  really  don't  understand  you,  Larry,"  I 
added,  puzzled  by  his  conduct. 

"Don't  you?  Then  perhaps  you  give  me 
credit  for  being  a  better  fellow  than  I  am.  I 
shall  go  to  work  in  Liverpool,  if  I  can  find  a 
job  in  a  printing-office ;  if  not,  I  shall  ship  for 
home  as  a  common  sailor." 

"  I  have  thought  your  plans  were  rather 
loosely  laid,  but  I  don't  comprehend  you 
yet." 

"  You  are  a  little  thick,  Phil,  in  some  things. 
You  have  saved  me  from  —  Well,  I  don't 
know  what  you  have  saved  me  from." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  saved  you 
from  anything." 

"Yes,  you  have;  you  haven't  preached 
much  at  me;  if  you  had,  it  would  have  done 
me  no  good.  But  you  have  hit  me  all  tlie 
harder." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"I  intended  to  fill  out  that  blank,  draw  the 
money  on  it,  and  have  a  good  time  in  Europe 
for  a  year  or  two,"  he  replied,  desperately,  as 
if  the  confession  was  too  shameful  to  be  made. 

I  understood  him  then. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AND  HIS  FRIBND  VISIT 
GRIMSBY  HALL,  AND  ARE  PRBSZNT  AT  A 
MELANCHOLY  OCCASION. 

MY  motto  from  the  beginning  had  been, 
*' Upward  and  Onward."  Perhaps  J 
ought  not  to  say' it,  but  I  had  distinctly  set 
before  mj'self  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  good 
and  true  man,  whatever  else  I  was.  I  made 
mistakes,  many  and  grievous  ones,  but  I  tried 
to  do  mj'  duty.  I  had  always  been  afraid  of 
evil  companions,  and,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, I  did  not  like  the  character  of  Larry 
Grimsby.  He  had  no  high  aims,  no  moral 
principle,  to  guide  and  control  his  life. 
But,  whatever  he  had  said,  I  d\jd  not  believe 
him  capable  of  the  crime  he  confessed  to  have 
meditated. 

The  blank  letter  of  credit  was  signed  by  the 
banking  firm.  But  filling  it  out  and  *' utter^ 
ing  "  it  were  no  less  a  crime  than  if  he  had 
added  the  further  act  of  forging  the  signa- 
ture of  the  bankers.  I  understood  his  plan 
now.  He  had  expended  all  his  money  in  the 
purchase  of  his  steamer  ticket,  and  he  intended 
to  replenish  his  exchequer  to  a  liberal  extent 
by  drawing  on  this  letter.  Probably  he  con- 
sidered that  being  with  me,  who  had  a  genuine 
credit,  would  remove  all  doubts  in  regard  to 
his  own ;  indeed,  he  acknowledged  as  much  to 
me.  But  he  had  destroyed  the  blank,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  work,  or 
returning  to  New  York. 

**  I  did  not  think  you  would  do  such  a 
thing,"  I  said  sadly. 

**  I  knew  I  would,  if  I  got  a  good  chance. 
But  that's  all  gone  by  now.  Afler  witnessing 
the  sufferings  of  poor  Mr.  Fennimore,  I  would 
starve  rather  than  do  such  a  thing.  I  don't 
like  cant,  Phil,  but  my  eyes  have  been  opened. 
I  would  give  all  my  old  boots,  if  I  had  any, 
to  be  half  as  good  as  you  are,  my  boy." 

**  I  hope  you  will  try  to  be  better  than  I  am." 

"  That's  humbug,  Phil.  You  know  3*ou  are 
a  saint." 

*'  I  know  that  I  am  a  sinner,  but  I  am 
trying  to  do  right;  that  is  all  I  can  say  for  my- 
self." 

**  Never  mind,  Phil :  I  don't  believe  you  are 
a  hypocrite.  If  j'ou  had  been,  you  couldn't 
have  done  so  much  for  poor  Mr.  Fennimore. 
Why,  you  lifted  him  right  up,  and  made  a  new 
man  of  him.  I  believe  there  is  something  in 
religion  now.  I  never  thought  there  was  before. 
I'm  going  to  try  to  be  a  better  fellow." 

**  If  you  try,  I  know  you  will  succeed.  You 
have  a  good  heart,  with  noble  and  generous 


emotions.  You  are  entirely  unselfish,  and  are 
willing  to  wear  yourself  out  in  the  service  of 
others." 

**  Thank  you,  Phil.  I  always  mean  to  stand 
by  a  fellow  as  long  as  there  is  anything  left  of 
him." 

**  All  you  need  is  a  high  moral  and  religious 
principle." 

'*l  intend  to  look  into  that  matter,"  said 
he,  thoughtfully.  *'  But  I  suppose  we  must 
part  as  soon  as  we  land." 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  replied. 

'*0f  course  we  must;  I  haven't  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  world." 

'*0,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  out,"  I 
added  warmly. 

*'No,  Phil;  you  have  done  enough  for  me; 
but  the  biggest  thing  you  did  was  to  save  me 
from  filling  out  that  blank." 

"  But  I  have  not  done  half  so  much  for  you 
as  3'ou  have  for  me." 

*' There,  there;  no  more  of  that  I  dont 
wa'nt  any  of  j'our  gratitude." 

**  Yet  that  was  precisely  in  your  own  strain. 
Here  are  ten  sovereigns,  Larry ;  and  I  wont 
say  another  word  about  what  you  have  done 
for  me,  unless  you  introduce  the  subject  your- 
self." 

*'  I  won't  take  them,"  said  he,  doubtfully, 
but  evidently  tempted  'to  do  so. 

**You  mustl  Would  you  compel  me  to 
leave  a  good  fellow  alone  in  a  foreign  land 
without  any  money  in  his  pocket,  when  I  have 
plenty." 

'*  As  a  loan,  Phil,  I  will  take  this  money, 
for  I  feel  that  I  need  it;  but  I  solemnly  assure 
you  that,  if  I  ever  pay  any  debt  before  I  pay 
the  debt  of  nature,  this  shall  be  the  first  one,'* 
replied  Larry,  as  he  slipped  the  gold  into  his 
pocket. 

'*  Don't  distress  yourself  about  it,  my  dear 
fellow." 

Certainly  there  was  enough  of  good  in 
Larry  Grimsby  to  redeem  him  from  the  evil, 
which  he  hardly  attempted  to  conceal,  but 
rather  made  an  affectation  of  displaying. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  distress  myself  about 
anything;  but  I  am  more  likely  to  obtain  a 
job  in  London  than  in  Liverpool.  I  believe 
your  great  philosopher,  Franklin,  was  toler- 
ably successful  there  in  my  line." 

We  hardly  saw  Blanche  Fennimore  during 
the  day,  for  she  remained  with  her  aunt  in 
the  state-room.  It  was  afler  midnight  when  the 
steamer  anchored  in  the  Mersey,  and  few  of 
the  passengers  went  ashore  in  the  boat  which 
came  off  for  the  mails  and  those  who  desired 
to  land  at  once.      At  breakfast  Blanche  came 
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the  table,  the  verypictureof  miser}'.   Lrnrj 
d  I  waited  in  the  aaloon  till  she  was  ready 

"  I  EuppoBcwe  must  part  here,  Mies  Fenni- 
la  we  met  her  at  the  door. 

leave  me  now.     You  must 
fhe   added,  in 


more,"  I  began, 

"Partf"Bhei 

"  We  go  direc 

"You  will  no 
go   to   Bloomridge  with 
pleading    tone*.       "  You 


my  poor  father  and  to  me,  that  t  cannot  en- 
dure the  thought  ofparting  with  jou.  I  hope 
70U  will  attend  mjr  father'!  funeral.  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  desired  it" 

"  We  did  not  know  what  arrangement!  had 
been  made,  and  we  have  not  considered  the 
subject,"  I  answered. 

"  Let  me  (peak  with  my  aunt  about  the 
matter,"  said  ahe. 

She  followed  her  aunt  below,  and  presently 
MilesGrimibycame  touB  with  an  invitation  to 
apend  the  time  till  after  the  funeral  at  Bloom- 
ridge.  Though  I  waa  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
Italy,  I  felt  obliged  to  accept  the  invitation, 
out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  poor  Blanche. 

The  undertaker  had  come  on  board  early  in 
the  morning,  and  the  remains  of  Mr.  Fenni- 
more,  now  placed  in  a  coffin,  were  conveyed  to 


the  tug-steamer.  We  went  on  board  with 
Blanche  and  the  Grimabys,  and  repaired 
directly  to  the  Lime  Street  station ;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  train. 
This  afforded  me  time  to  attend  to  the  last 
wibhea  of  the  deceaeed;  and  I  had  written  a 
letter  on  board  the  steanier  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Lowerville  Bank,  whose  address 
I  bad  been  careful  to  obtain  of  Mr.  Fen- 
nimore,  detailing  the  events  which  had 
occurred  on  the  passage.  I  begged  him,  for 
the  sake  of  Blanche,  to  let  the  matter  rest 
without  further  exposure,  since  the  deceased 
had  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power. 
Taking  a  cab,  I  drove  to  the  bankers  upon 
whom  my  letter  of  credit  wns  icsued,  and  pur- 
chased a  bill  for  the  full  amount  intrusted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Fennimore.  This  I  sent  in  my 
letter,  inRtructing  the  bankers  to  forward  the 
duplicates,  which  they  promised  to  do.  I 
posted  the  precious  document,  and  felt  that  I 
had  discharged  a  sacred  duty. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Phil?"  asked 
Larry,  when  I  returned  to  the  station. 

"To  the  bankers." 

"You  robbed  yourself  when  you  loaned  me 
the  ten  pounds." 

"Not  at  all;  I  did  not  go  to  draw  money;" 
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and  I  explained  to  him  what  had  transpired 
between  Mr.  Fennimore  and  myself  in  regard 
to  the  stolen  money. 

''Send  it  all  back  I "  exclaimed  he,  with  no 
little  astonishment. 

*'  Every  penny  of  it —  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars." 

''You  didn*t  say  anything  to  me  about 
this." 

"No;  it  was  a  matter  between  Mr.  Fenni- 
more and  myself;  and  I  thought  it  had  better 
remain  so  until  the  business  was  finished.*' 

"  You  were  afraid  I  would  steal  the  money 
if  I  knew  you  had  it.  I  don't  blame  you; 
but  —  " 

"  I  was  not  afraid  you  would  steal  it,  and 
my  course  saved  all  argument  on  the  subject. 
I  did  not  know  but  you  might  think  it  your 
duty  to  speak  to  Blanche  or  the  Grimsbys 
about  the  money,  and  thus  complicate  the 
matter." 

"Of  course  I  should  not  have  said  anything 
to  them." 

"  You  might  have  spoken  of  the  money  with- 
out mentioning  the  crime." 

"  No,  I  should  not.  I  might  have  done  it 
a  week  ago,  but  not  three  days  ago.  After 
Mr.  Fennimore  had  ruined  himself  to  obtain 
this  money,  his  daughter  has  not  a  penny  to 
show  for  it." 

"  No ;  but  her  father  died  in  peace,  after  he 
had  given  me  the  money,  and  instructed  me 
to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owners.  That  is 
something  to  show  for  giving  it  up —  isn't  it?  " 

"  I  think  it  is;  and  you  are  right,  Phil,  as 
you  always  are;  but  I  am  sorry  for  poor 
Blanche,  without  a  red  to  help  herself  with." 

"  Her  English  friends  are  wealthy,  and  she 
will  never  want  for  anything,"!  replied. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  arrived  at 
Bloomridge,  and  took  carriages  for  Grimsby 
Hall,  a  mile  from  the  station.  Mrs.  Grimsby 
and  Miles  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
family.  Blanche  was  very  kindly,  and  even 
tenderly,  received,  for  her  bereaved  condition 
excited  all  the  sympathies  of  her  friends.  After 
all  these  welcomes  had  been  given,  and  con- 
dolences extended,  Larry  and  myself  were  in- 
troduced. The  family  consisted  of  Sir  Philip 
Grimsby,  and  his  son  Miles,  who  dwelt  be- 
neath the  paternal  roof  with  his  wife,  his  son 
Miles,  and  two  daughters.  . 

I  had  never  before  seen  a  live  baronet,  and 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  his  appearance,  but 
more  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  baronet.  He  was 
rather  stiff  and  haughty  in  his  manners  at  first, 
and  I  regarded  him  with  much  deference  and 
humiliation.    But  Larry  did  not  seem  to  be 


awed  in  the  slightest  degree,  when  his  turn 
came  to  be  presented  to  the  old  gentleman. 

"Eh I"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  stepping 
back,  as  my  friend  advanced,  in  order  to  sur- 
vey his  features  more  closely.  "  What  did  you 
say  the  name  was.  Miles?"  he  added,  turning 
to  his  grandson. 

"  Mr.  Grimsby,"'  replied  Miles,  apparently 
amused  at  the  manner  of  his  grandfather. 

"  Grimsby !  Upon  my  life,  he  looks  like  one 
of  us!"  added  Sir  Philip.  "  Pm  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Grimsby." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Larry,  stepping 
forward,  and  extending  his  hand  —  a  famil- 
iarity in  which  I  had  not  ventured  to  indulge. 

The  baronet  took  the  offered  hand,  but  he 
still  continued  to  regard  with  the  closest 
scrutiny  the  face  of  my  friend. 

"  He  looks  like  you,  Miles,"  added  he.  "  But 
upon  my  life,  he  looks  more  like  your  uncle 
that  died.  Will  j-ou  oblige  me  with  your  given 
name,  Mr.  Grimsby?" 

"  I'm  generally  called  Larry,  sir." 

"  But  that's  a  nickname." 

"  It  certainly  labors  under  that  imputation." 

"  For  what  is  Larry  a  nickname,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Sir  Philip. 

"  For  Lawrence,  sir.  I  was  entered  on 
the  steamer's  passenger  list  as  Lawrence  Grims- 
by," replied  Larry,  with  easy  assurance. 

"  Lawrence  Grimsby ! "  exclaimed  the  bar- 
onet, dropping  into  a  chair,  as  if  overcome  by 
some  unexplained  emotion. 

But  he  soon  appeared  to  become  conscious 
that  he  was  acting  in  an  unusual  manner,  and 
rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Grimsby 
Hall.  We  dine  at  six.  Breck,  show  the 
gentlemen  the  rooms  prepared  (br  them,"  he 
added,  turning  to  a  servant. 

Each  of  our  apartments,^  which  were  con- 
nected, was  large  enough  for  a  ball-room,  and 
furnished  in  a  heavy,  substantial,  old-fashioned 
style.  Breck  bowed  low  to  us,  but  he  was  as 
solemn  as  an  owl.  He  suggested  all  sorts  of 
wants,  some  of  which  we  could  not  understand 
in  our  republican  simplicity,  and  we  declined 
everything.  He  told  us  that  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Fennimoref  had  been  placed  in  the  c'napel, 
and  that  the  funeral  must  take  place  the  next 
day.  Then  he  was  considerate  enough  to 
leave  us.  I  opened  my  trunk,  and  put  on  my 
best  suit  of  black ;  but  when  I  found  that  Larry 
was  unable  to  make  any  change  in  his  ward- 
robe, I  resumed  my  travelling  suit.  My  friend, 
however,  looked  very  well,  but  he  was  certainly 
in  no  condition  to  attend  a  funeral.  We  were 
dressed  just  in  time  for  dinner.    A  chaplain 
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said  grace  at  the  table,  and  the  affair  was  ver^r 
formal  to  me.  Little  was  said,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  poor  Blanche. 
More  than  once  I  saw  the  baronet  gazing 
earnestly  at  Larry,  who  sat  opposite  me,  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  looked  at  Blanche,  who  was  at 
my  side,  as  much  as  politeness  would  justify, 
perhaps  more. 

After  dinner,  I  suggested  to  Larry  that  we 
should  walk  down  to  Bloomridge,  which,  near 
the  station,  was  densely'  peopled.  The  baronet 
insisted  that  we  should  take  a  *'  dogcart,"  and 
we  were  forced  to  comply.  The  man  drove 
us  to  the  station,  where  we  found  a  clothing 
store. 

**  Now,  Larry,  you  must  have  a  full  suit  of 
black,"  said  I. 

'*  I  can't  afford  it,"  he  promptly  replied. 

*'  But  here  in  England  you  would  be  con- 
sidered as  utterly  wanting  in  respect  for  the 
living  and  the  dead  if  you  should  appear  at  a 
funeral  in  that  rig." 

"  I  can't  help  it." 

**  You  are  just  my  size;  let  me  buy  a  suit, 
and  if  you  don't  want  it  after  the  funeral,  I 
will  take  it  off  your  hands." 

I  carried  my  point.  The  tailor  had  a  coat 
made  for  another  person,  whom  he  was  willing 
to  disappoint  if  he  could  sell  an  additional 
garment,  which  was  just  a  fit  for  my  friend. 
We  could  find  neither  pants  nor  vests  to  match 
it,  and  the  tailor  agreed  to  make  new  ones  by 
ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  We  assented,  and  I 
paid  half  the  price  of  the  suit,  which  was  three 
pounds,  and  we  returned  to  the  hall  after  pur- 
chasing such  other  articles  as  we  needed. 

'*  This  is  cutting  it  rather  fat  for  a  fellow 
like  me,"  said  Larry. 

**  Or  me  either,"  I  replied. 

'*  You  are  not  exactly  a  vagabond,  as  I  am. 
You  have  plenty  of  money." 

*'It  is  only  by  accident  that  we  are  here. 
We  shall  be  off  in  a  day  or  two." 

*.'  I  don't  feel  in  a  hurry  to  go.  In  a  word.  I 
shall  feel  very  lonely  when  I  can  see  Blanche 
no  more,"  said  Larry,  sadly. 

*•  Has  it  come  to  that?" 
.  "I  told  you  I  was  smitten  the  first  time 
I  saw  her.    Ton  my  word,  I  think  she  is  an 
angel." 

We  talked  of  this  matter  for  half  an  hour, 
and  were  then  invited  to  the  drawing-room. 
Blanche  was  there  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was 
a  very  solemn  assembly,  and  we  retired 
early.  Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour,  the 
black  suit  came  from  the  tailor's,  and  I  paid  the 
balance  of  the  bill.  The  funeral  was  to  be  at 
twelve,  and  we  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Larry 


looked  like  another  person  in  his  sombre  suit 
of  black,  with  kid  gloves  of  the  same  color. 
He  seemed  to  have  got  rid  of  the  rowdy  ele- 
ment in  his  appearance,  and  looked  like  a 
sober  and  sedate  young  man.  Wc  attended 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Fennimore,  which  was 
solemnized  at  a  neighboring  church.  Though 
I  was  properly  impressed  by  the  religious 
services,  the  grief  of  poor  Blanche  was  the 
moving  element  of  the  occasion  to  me.  The 
remains  of  Mr.  Fennimore  were  placed  in  a 
tomb,  to  be  sent  to  America,  there  to  be  finally 
interred  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  Sadly  we  re- 
turned to  Grimsby  Hall,  and  Sir  Philip  made 
an  effort  to  restore  some  of  the  cheerful  nesv<i 
which  had  usually  pervaded  his  mansion;  but 
Blanche  was  hardly  less  gloomy  than  before. 
We  spent  a  quiet  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  the  baronet  desired  to 
sec  Larry  and  myself  in  his  library,  and  we 
promptly  obeyed  the  summons. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

IJ^  WHICH  PHIL  SHOWS  THAT  HE  HAS  A  TAL- 
ENT FOR  KEEPING  STILL,  AND  LARRY  BE- 
COMES  A  HERO. 

THE  library  of  the  baronet's  mansion  was 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  the  antique  carved  book-cases  were  suit- 
able for  exhibition  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  in 
Paris.  The  family  of  Sir  Philip  was  older 
than  the  'oook-cases,  and  the  talkative  Breck, 
who  did  duty  in  our  chambers  as  valet,  so  far 
as  we  were  able  to  use  the  services  of  such  a 
functionary,  had  told  me  that  it  was  even  more 
noted  for  its  wealth  than  for  its  antiquity. 

When  we  entered  the  library  the  baronet  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  apartment,  appar- 
ently studying  the  figures  in  the  carpet.  I  had 
no  suspicion  whatever  of  his  object  in  send- 
ing for  us.  His  manner  had  been  somewhat 
strange,  and  I  had  often  discovered  him  gaz- 
ing at  the  face  of  my  companion.  Even  in 
the  church  I  had  observed  that  he  paid  more 
attention  to  Larry  than  to  the  service,  which 
certainly  was  not  proper  in  a  good  church- 
man; but  he  was  entirely  excusable  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events.  Sir  Philip  did 
not  appear  to  notice  us  when  we  entered.  A 
small  fire  of  soft  coal  was  blazing  cheerfully 
in  the  grate,  and  his  path  was  up  and  down 
in  front  of  it.  We  walked  up  to  a  position 
opposite  the  grate,  and  stopped  where  he  must 
pass  us  on  his  return  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  room. 

'*  The  old  gentleman  has  something  on  his 
mind,"  whispered  Larry. 
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*^  What  can  he  want  with  us?"  I  asked. 

*»  I  don't  know." 

"  I  think  he  wants  to  know  where  you  ob- 
tained his  name,  especially  as  you  look  so 
much  like  his  grandson,"  I  suggested. 

*'  If  he  does,  I  am  in  the  dark  on  that  sub- 
ject.    Here  he  comes  again." 

The  baronet  halted  when  he  saw  us,  and 
fixed  an  earnest  gaze  on  my  companion. 

'*  Young  man,"  said  he,   compressing  his 
.  lips,  aAer  he  had  uttered  the  words,  and  then 
indulging  in  a  long  and  trying  pause. 

'*  I*m  at  your  service,  sir,"  replied  Larry, 
politely. 

"Young  man,  if  I  should  die  to-night — " 
and  then  he  paused  again,  as  though  he  had 
something  awfully  impressive  to  say. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  die  to- 
night, Sir  Philip,"  added  Larry.  "  If  you  do, 
sir,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  remain  to  attend 
the  funeral." 

"  Yes,  you  w«uld  remain  a  week  to  attend 
my  funeral,  and  not  leave  even  after  you  had 
seen  me  comfortably  buried." 

"  Perhaps  I  should.  Sir  Philip.  I  really 
hope  you  will  live  many  years.  You  have 
a  fine  place  here,  and  I  should  say  that  you 
had  every  means  of  enjoying  yourself,"  an- 
swered my  friend,  with  easy  assurance.  <'I 
hope  you  will  live  till  you  are  a  hundred." 

"Very  likely  you  will  change  your  mind 
after  you  know  more  about  yourself  and  me," 
added  the  baronet,  evidently  pleased  with  the 
answers  of  Larry. 

"  I  don*t  think  so.  Sir  Philip.  Fm  a  beggar 
myself;  but  I  don't  envy  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  on  the  face  of  the  footstool.  I  have  as 
good  a  time  as  I  can  in  the  world,  and  I  like 
to  see  other  people  enjoy  themselves,  even  if 
they  are  lords,  and  baronets,  and  dukes." 

"That's  kind  of  you,  and  the  lords,  dukes, 
and  baronets  ought  to  be  obliged  to  you  for 
your  consideration,'*  added  Sir  Philip,  chuc- 
kling at  his  own  humor,  rather  than  at  his 
guest's.  "  Young  man,  if  I  should  die  to- 
night"—  and  then  the  baronet  was  very  seri- 
ous again,  making  another  long  pause  in  this 
place,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  compos- 
ing the  muscles  of  his  face. 

"  I  am  serious.  Sir  Philip,  when  I  say  again 
that  I  trust  you  will  not  die  to-night,"  added 
Larry,  who  perhaps  thought  that  the  pause 
was  intended  for  his  benefit,  and  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  say  something. 

"Young  man,  if  I  should  die  to-night — " 

The  baronet  paused  again,  and  I  observed 
that  he  was  much  agitated,  though  he  labored 
to  suppress  his  emotion.     I  elbowed  Larry, 


and  passing  behind  him,  I  told  him  in  a  whis- 
per to  say  nothing,  and  he  was  silent  this 
time.  Sir  Philip's  lips  worked  as  he  strug- 
gled to  keep  down  his  emotion,  and  I  thought 
he  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  utter  what  was  upon  his  mind. 

"  Young  man,  if  I  should  die  to-night,  in 
the  momingyou  would  be  Sir  Lawrence  Grims- 
by," continued  the  baronet,  finishing  the  sen- 
tence this  time  as  with  a  desperate  effort 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  the  astound- 
ing sentence,  he  turned  and  marched  rapidlj* 
towards  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

"  Here's  a  go  1 "  said  Larry,  glancing  at  me, 
with  a  queer  smile  on  his  face.  '*The  old 
gentleman  has  a  weak  spot  in  his  head,  or  else 
he  means  to  get  up  a  thundering  sensation." 

"He  is  in  earnest,"  I  replied.  "  You  saw 
his  emotion." 

"  I  did ;  but  I'm  afraid  the  old  gentleman  is 
crazy.  Of  course  what  he  says  is  all  bosh," 
laughed  Larry. 

"  Perhaps  not;  let  us  wait  and  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter." 

My  friend  certainly  took  the  astounding 
announcement  with  the  utmost  coolness.  For 
my  own  part,  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
though  of  course  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Larry's  wonderful  resemblance  to  Miles 
Grimsby,  and  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  family 
name  of  the  baronet.  Sir  Philip  continued 
to  walk  the  room,  leaving  us  in  a  very  awk- 
ward and  embarrassing  situation,  and  we  im- 
patiently waited  for  the  development  of  his 
humor.  In  a  few  moments  he  dropped  into  a 
large  arm-chair  at  the  side^of  the  grate. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  couple 
of  chairs  opposite  him. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Larry,  as  he 
obeyed  the  command,  and  I  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

"  What's  your  name?"  demanded  Sir  Philip, 
brusquely. 

"  Lawrence  Grimsby,"  replied  Larry,  in  the 
same  quick  business  tones. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  name?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Who  were  your  parents?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Where  were  you  born?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  How  old  are  you?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Do  3'ou  know  anything?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"What?" 

"  That  you  are  a  very  singular  old  baronet. 
Sir  Philip." 
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Good !  Upon  my  life,  you  are  rather  more 
than  half  right, "  chuckled  the  baronet,  as  he 
rose  and  rung  the  bell,  which  was  instantly 
answered  by  Breck. 

**  Champagne,"  s|iid  the  old  gentleman, 
laconically,  as  the  man  appeared  and  disap- 
peared almost  in  the  same  instant.  "  Yes,  I*m 
a  queer  old  fellow;  but  Tm  not  a  bad  man.** 

"  You  bet  I " 

"Sir?"  interrogated  the  baronet,  evidently 
unable  to  comprehend  Larry*s  western  Ameri- 
canism. 

''You  remarked.  Sir  Philip,  that  you  are 
not  a  bad  man.  You  can  bet  on  that,"  ex- 
plained Larry;  and  I  confess  that  his  easy 
familiarity  shocked  and  alarmed  me. 

''I  can  repeat  with  unction  the  words  of  the 
Litany,  and  call  myself  a  miserable  sinner,  and 
upon  my  life  I  believe  it  I  have  left  un- 
done those  things  which  I  ought  to  have 
done,  and  I  have  done  those  things  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  done,"  added  the  baronet, 
more  seriously. 

*'  That's  just  what  Phil  says,  though  not 
exactly  in  those  words,"  added  Larry,  glibly. 

"Pray,  who's  Phil?" 

"Mr.  Farringford  here,  sir.  He  is  about 
the  only  real  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and 
he's  a  right  down  good  fellow  —  pious,  too. 
He  has  opened  my  eyes  wider  in  a  week  than 
I  ever  could  get  them  in  my  whole  lifetime 
Jjcfore." 

"  Never  mind  Phil  now,**  said  the  baronet, 
rather  petulantly. 

"  He  is  not  a  cipher.  Sir  Philip." 

"I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  in  the  com- 
pany of  so  estimable  a  young  gentleman ;  but 
we  will  speak  of  something  else.^ 

"I  desire  to  be  entirely  ignored,  sir;  and 
if  you  wish,  I  will  leave  the  room,"  I  interposed. 

"Not  necessary,  Mr.  Farringford.  You 
seem  to  have  a  talent  for  holding  your  tongue ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
to  yourself  whatever  we  wish  to  conceal." 

"I  will  betray  no  one's  confidence,"  I  replied. 

"All  right,  Phil;  don't  leave  me,"  added 
Larry. 

"  He  need  not  leave  you,  Lawrence,"  said 
jSir  Philip. .  "  Now  we  will  attend. to  business." 

"  Precisely  so,  sir.    You  were  saying  —  " 

>'  Hold  up  1  the  champagne  comes,"  inter- 
|>osed  the  old  gentleman,  checking  Larry's 
remark,  as  Breck  entered  the  room  with  a 
bottle  and  several  glasses  on  a  salver. 

The  well-trained  servant  deposited  the  tray 
on  a  table,  and  then  popped  the  bottle  of 
champagne.    Filling  three  glasses,  he  placed 


them  on  a  small  salver,  and  passed  them  first 
to  me. 

"  No,  I  thank  you;  none  for  me,"  I  replied. 

"  No  champagne  1 "  exclaimed  the  baronet 

"No,  sir;  I  never  drink  anything  that  can 
intoxicate,"  I  replied. 

"  Champagne  don't  intoxicate,  any  more 
than  goat's  milk,"  added  Sir  Philip. 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  but  I  never  drink  it,"  I 
answered,  embarrassed  at  the  situation,  for 
I  knew  something  of  the  requirements  of  Eng- 
lish hospitality,  though  I  did  not  think  they 
ought  to  compel  me  to  make  a  fool  or  a  sot  of 
myself. 

Breck  presented  the  salver  to  Larry. 

"I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  also,"  he  re- 
plied, somewhat  to  my  surprise. 

"  No  champagne,  Lawrence  1 "  said  Sir 
Philip,  with  a  slight  frown. 

"None,  sir;  I  follow  Phil's  lead  now.  At 
any  rate,  I'm  going  to  try  on  his  temperance 
principles  for  a  while." 

"  Suit  yourselves,  young  gentlemen,"  added 
the  baronet,  impatiently. 

Breck  passed  the  salver  to  him,  and  he  took 
his  glass.  The  servant  then  placed  the  table 
at  the  side  of  his  master,  on  which  he  put  the 
tray,  with  the  bottle  upon  it,  adjusting  the 
cork,  so  as  to  prevent  the  effervescence  as 
much  as  possible  of  its  contents. 

"Mr.  Miles  is  in  the  drawing-room,  sir; 
and  the  ladies  have  all  retired,"  said  Breck,  as 
he  finished  with  careful  precision  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  plainly  an  every-day  rou- 
tine with  him. 

"  Give  him  my  good  night,  and  bid  him  re- 
tire, also,"  replied  the  baronet. 

Breck  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  this 
decision,  and  I  concluded  that  Miles  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  library  in  the  later 
part  of  the  evening,  and  probably  drank 
champagne  with  his  grandfather;  but  the  man 
was  too  well  trained  to  say  anything  more, 
and  retired  at  once. 

"  If  I  should  die  to-night,  you  would  be  Sir 
Lawrence  Grimsby  in  the  morning,"  said  the 
baronet  again,  as  he  drained  his  glass.  "  Now 
I  dare  say  you  are  willing  I  should  finish  this 
bottle  alone,  and  even  send  for  another,  for 
with  your  teetotal  principles,  you  believe  it  will 
help  me  off." 

"  If  I  knew  I  should  attain  to  the  distin- 
guished position  you  suggest.  Sir  Philip,  I 
should  still  ask  my  friend  Phil  to  pray  that  you 
might  live  to  be  eighty,  at  least;  I  don't  pray 
mvself." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  you  rascal  1  When  you 
know  me  more,  you  will  love  me  less." 
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"I  hope  not,  Sir  Philip;  but  of  course  I 
can't  tell,"  answered  Larry,  with  refreshing 
candor. 

**  No,  you  don't  hope  not,"  added  the  bar- 
onet, as  he  filled  and  drank  oflf  another  glass 
of  champagne. 

*'  I-m  bound  to  say  I  shouldn't  love  a  man 
if  he  wasn't  a  good  fellow,  even  though  he 
was  a  baronet.  A  man  might  be  a  baronet 
and  still  be  a  rascal ;  but  I  don't  believe  you 
are  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  believe  I  am ! " 

**  Upon- my  soul,  I  believe  you  are  not." 

*'  Don't  be  so  rude,  Larry,"  I  said  in  a 
whisper. 

*'  Let  him  speak  his  mind,  Mr.  Farringford ; 
I  like  it,"  interposed  Sir  Philip;  and  I  sub- 
sided at  once. 

"  I  can't  very  well  help  saying  just  what  I 
think,"  continued  Larry. 

*'  Good  I  I  knew  another  young  fellow,  who 
was  just  as  blunt  and  independent,"  replied 
Sir  Philip,  with  more  emotion  than  I  could 
explain. 

"  Who  was  he,  sir?"  asked  Larry. 

''Take  off  your  coat,  Lawrence,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  sharply. 

My  friend  promptly  sprang  to  his  feet  at 
this  singular  command,  but  paused,  and 
glanced  at  the  baronet,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  in  earnest. 

"  Off  with  it,"  said  the  baronet,  making  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

Larry  quickly  took  off  his  black  coat,  and 
tossed  it  into  his  chair. 

**  Roll  up  your  shirt-sleeve  on  the  left  arm," 
continued  Sir  Philip,  much  excited,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair. 

Larry  complied. 

"  Turn  round  to  the  light.    There  it  is  I " 

The  baronet  dropped  back  into  his  chair. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Larry.  "Do  you 
mean  my  raspberry  ?  " 

"The  red  mark  on  your  left  arm.  It  is 
about  the  size  and  color  of  a  red  raspberry," 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  struggling  to  be 
calm,  and  succeeding  tolerably  well.  "Did 
you  ever  see  it  before,  Lawrence?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have.  I  remember  that  mark 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  anything." 

"Let  me  see  it  again,"  added  Sir  Philip, 
rising  and  taking  a  musty  letter  from  the  Writ- 
ing-table. "  I  can't  see ;  read,  Mr.  Farring- 
ford, from  the  top  of  the  third  page." 

"  *  The  vaccination  mark  is  one  inch  lower, 
and  half  an  inch  nearer  the  body,  than  the 
reddish  spot,  which  is  shaped  like  a  raspberry. 
I  know  no  — ' " 


"  That's  enough.    Let  us  see  if  it  is  so." 

Both  of  us  compared  the  marks  with  the 
description. 

"  The  measurements  are  not  right;  but  the 
child  has  become  a  man,  and  they  would  not 
remain  the  same,"  said  Sir  Philip. 

"  The  relative  positions  are  as  described  in 
the  letter,"  I  added. 

"  Precisely;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it;  but  the 
name  and  the  boy's  features  are  enough.  I 
am  satisfied.  Lawrence  you  are  my  grand- 
son, beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Put 
on  your  coat." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  be  anybody's  grandson, 
more  especially  yours,  Sir  Philip,"  answered 
Larry,  who  was  not  half  so  much  excited  by 
the  remarkable  events  of  the  evening  as  I  was. 
"  I  have  been  a  waif  all  my  life,  and  it  is 
rather  jolly  to  think  of  being  picked  up  by  a 
grandfather;  but  I'm  afraid  there's  some  mis- 
take. Somebody  has  been  getting  up  a  cheap 
romance  at  my  expense.  I  don't  want  to  be 
a  hero.    I  hate  the  very  idea." 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  boy." 

"  Don't  attempt  to  hug  me,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  If  you  do,  I  shall  scream  like  a 
heroine." 

"Don't  disturb  yourself;  I  shall  not  hug 
you  yet;  but  a  mistake  is  utterly  impossible," 
added  the  baronet,  and  he  quaffed  another 
glass  of  wine.     "I  will  explain  it  all  now." 

But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Miles  Grimsby  entered  when 
his  grandfather  told  him  to  "  come  in." 

[TO  BS  OOMnKUXDO 


The  most  ancient  books  are  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Moses  and  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  The  first  frinttd  hooks  were 
printed  on  one  side  only,  the  leaves  being 
pasted  back  to  back.  During  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  1552,  books  of  astronomy  and  ge- 
ometry were  ordered  to  be  burned,  as  being 
infected  with  magic. 

In  olden  times  the  Romans  regulated 

their  husbandry  in  part  by  the  coming  and 
going  of  birds.  There  were  then  augurs  ap- 
pointed, who  would  watch  the  movements  of 
the  birds  and  pronounce  auguries.  In  our  day 
many  farmers  watch  the  poming  and  going  of 
the  wild  geese,  and  regulate  their  early  or 
late  plantings  by  them. 

The  earliest  known  astronomical  ob- 
servations were  made  at  Babylon  about  2234 
B.  C.  Some  think  the  Chinese  understood 
astronomy  earlier  than  the  above  date. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


AS  Robert  and  Mr.  Naeon  rowed  the  boat 
up  the  Gwift  current,  Marian  sat  in 
shivering  silence,  thinking  how  near  she  and 
Benjie  had  been  Co  (he  upper  world.  For 
the  twinkling  or  an  eye  she  irnagined  how 
beautiful  it  would  have  been  If  she  had  gone 
with  little  brother  in  her  arms.  Not  that  she 
had  the  least  desire  to  die;  onlywhen  one  has 
to  leave  thi*  lovely  world,  it  must  be  sweet  to 


go  with  friends.  But  O,  how  gt«d  «he  was  to 
find  herself  alive  1 

The  two  men  worked  hard  topu«h  back  Ihe 
logs  and  blocks  oC  ice.  "  If  here  ain't  a  piece  of 
Carter's  grist-mill  I  I  believe  to  my  soul 
Seven-Mile  Brook  has  overflowed,"  said  Mr, 
Nason.  "  This  beats  all."  Aa  if  anything 
could  surprise  him  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
Marian  twisted  the  meaning  of  the  words  to 
suit  her  own  wild  fancy. 

"  Have  I  come  to  the  place  '  where  the  brook 
and  river  meet '?"  thought  she.  "  Yes,  I'm  al- 
most there,  I  never  shall  be  a  child  anymore. 
Tvefelt  all  winter  that  I  was  coming  to  it. 
Hear  the  oars  dip  and  scrape.  Now,  when  we 
touch  dry  land,  I  shall  begin  to  be  a,  woman. 

"I  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  woman.     It 
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means  to  forget  yourself,  and  take  care  of 
other  people.  It  means  to  make  your  father 
happy;  to  cherish  your  brother  Benjie;  to 
make  home  just  as  beautiful  as  you  can  with- 
out your  mother;  not  to  mind  when  you  burn 
your  fingers;  not  to  cry  even  when  your 
house  slips  from  under  your  feet,  and  floats 
down  river ;  not  to  h^Jiimsy, 

"  I  see  it  all  now  like  a  picture.  Every  time  I 
do  my  duty  heartily,  it  makes  a  bright  spot  in 
my  character ;  but  the  spots  are  few  and  far 
between,  like  those  little  points  of  light  on  the 
shore.     Can*t  I  see  ?    Don*t  I  know  ?  " 

The  boat  stopped  with  a  shock  which  made 
it  reel  from  side  to  side.  Benjie  was  first 
drawn  out,  with  his  little  feet  tangled  in  the 
shawl  fringe. 

'<  Didn't  know  we's  going  to  Miss  ErNeirs," 
he  muttered,  angrily. 

But  there  they  were.  It  was  the  first  dry 
land.  The  flood  had  come  up  to  the  little 
grass-plot  which  she  cut  for  her  cat,  and  there 
it  was  stayed.  A  crowd  of  people  were 
gathered.  Marian  saw  no  one  but  her  father. 
He  was  alive,  he  was  safe,  holding  out  his 
arms  to  her  and  little  brother  with  speechless 
gratitude.  There  were  tears  in  many  eyes, 
but  Miss  0*Neil  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
Any  mark  of  affection  was  sure  to  set  tlie  friend- 
less creature  tp  scolding;  for,  as  she  virtuously 
declared,  she  "  was  brought  up  never  to  kiss.*' 

**WelI,  Miriam  Linscott,  I  should  think 
this  was  pretty  works.  You're  the  only  one  in 
town  that  needed  the  boat.  I  guess  you 
don't  know  what  a  job  it  was  to  pry  it  out  of 
the  ice.  Why  didn't  you  leave  the  house  when 
you  saw  it  was  beginning  to  rain?" 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  herself, 
Marian  felt  that  same  scornful  dislike  creep- 
ing over  her,  which  she  always  did  feel  when- 
ever Miss  O'Neil  opened  her  mouth.  So  near 
death  as  the  child  had  just  been,  so  full  of 
sublime  thoughts,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  at  this  moment  she  felt  an  impulse  to 
seize  the  irritating  old  lady  and  give  her  a 
shaking.  Everybody  began  to  talk  at  once. 
**  Wasn't  it  tough  work,  Robert .>"  "  How  did 
you  get  them  out?"  '*  Is  the  water  up  to  the 
second  story  ?"  "  How  did  you  feel,  Marian  ?  " 
"Whatdidyoudo?" 

The  young  girl  could  not  speak.  She  turned 
around  to  Robert,  remembering  she  had  not 
thanked  him  yet;  but  the  words  would  not 
come. 

There  was,  as  she  soon  found,  a  general  panic 
Most  of  the  villagers  had  packed  all  their  fur- 
niture, and  carried  it  into  their  chambers. 
She  wondered  she  had  never  thought  of  that. 


Everybody  had  been  prepared ;  still  the  doc- 
tor's house  was  the  only  one  in  town  which 
had  been  actually  flooded. 

''It's  my  opinion  that  the  water  will  stop 
where  it  is,  and  there  won't  be  any.  more  dam- 
age," said  Mr.  Nason. 

''You  don't' know  anything  about  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,"  returned  Miss  O'Neil, 
with  a  reproving  scowl. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  Marian 
found  herself  walking  between  her  father  and 
Mr.  Loring  towards  Mr.  Willard*s  house,  while 
Robert  followed  with  Benjie  in  his  arms,  and 
Miss  O'Neil  screamed  after  them  that  they 
ought  to  stay  at  her  house ;  she  had  a  whole 
mince  pie  and  a  pound  of  sausages,  and  should 
admire  to  get  them  some  breakfast. 

The  street  was  full  of  water,  mud,  and  ice, 
as  deep  as  the  tops  of  the  men's  boots.  Mr. 
Nason  remarked  encouragingly  that  it  was 
"  considerable  scant  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile ; " 
but  to  poor  Marian  it  was  an  appalling  journey. 
Aunt  Esther  gave  her  a  warm  reception  of 
rose  blankets  and  composition  tea,  while 
Judith,  eager  to  express  sympathy,  ran  round 
and  round  after  aromatic  vinegar,  which  she 
never  found. 

Tired  as  she  was,  Marian  could  not  sleep 
till  she  knew  the  fate  of  her  house.  Must  it 
be  carried  over  the  falls?  That  dear,  dear 
home  I  She  could  not  be  too  glad  that  her 
mother  was  spared  this  terrible  suspense. 

Presently  she  learned  that  the  freshet  had 
stopped.  The  men  who  were  keeping  watch 
of  the  tide-mark  said  the  water  had  not  risen 
for  ten  minutes;  if  it  should  not  rise  for  ten 
minutes  more,  the  danger  was  past.  Word 
came  next  that  it  had  sunk  just  a  hair's  breadth. 
When  Marian  heard  that,  she  went  to  sleep  at 
once,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  next  after- 
noon. She  had  no  idea  where  she  was.  Ben- 
jie was  sitting  on  the  bed-post  surveying  her 
with  his  astonished  blue  eyes.  She  thought  he 
was  a  cherub  dancing  a  tight-rope. 

"Had salt  fish  for  dinner,  Mamie,"  he  was 
saying;  **but  if  you  don't  get  up  you  won't 
have  any ;  they're  putting  it  into  the  cellar- 
way." 

Then  Marian  had  to  begin  away  back  at  the 
time  when  her  mother^ went  to  Cuba,  and 
follow  along  to  Thankful's  marriage,  and  Mr. 
Dickey's  fall  from  the  scaffold,  and  Robert's 
not  bringing  the  mail,  before  she  could  recol- 
lect last  night's  horror.  When  it  did  come 
back,  it  came  like  "  the  red  lightning,  with  a 
storm  of  hail."  She  started  up  in  a  moment 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  if  the 
bridge  was  really  gone.    Yes,  nothing  left  but 
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the  poor  old  piers,  and  those  half  drowned  in 
the  treacherous  flood.  The  ice  was  out,  but 
countless  logs  were  floating  down,  rocking 
and  capsizing  in  the  rapid  current. 

"Where  is  papa?" 

"Gone  to  Mr.  Liscom's  to  board  till  our 
house  dries  off,"  replied  Benjie,  standing  on 
his  head.  These  sudden  and  marvellous  rev- 
olutions in  the  common  order  of  things 
struck  little  brother  as  amazingly  joUjr. 

"  And  where  is  Zephyr?" 

Benjie  didn't  know.  Coolly  «  s^foud  she'd 
gone  down  stream  long  o'  the  ice.  Hadn't 
heard  anybody  say." 

And  I  may  as  well  remark,  in  passing,  that 
nobody  ever  did  "  hear  anybody  say ; "  but  it 
was  easy  to  guess  the  fate  of  the  red  roan  steed. 
Marian  was  nearly  wild  with  remorse.  Wh^ 
hadn't  she  let  the  horse  alone,  as  she  did 
the  cow,  which  had  come  out  alive  and  well. 
Must  she  always  act  first  and  think  afterwards? 
Robert  tried  to  console  her  by  saying  she  had 
washed  her  hands  of  a  very  poor  piece  of  prop- 
erty. Zephyr  had  a  cataract  coming  over  one 
eye,  her  feet  were  getting  useless,  and  her 
lungs  pretty  far  gone. 

"But  what  of  that? "said  Marian,  indig- 
nantly. '<  Do  we  love  our  friends  the  less 
because  they  are  sick?  I  won't  hear  you  call 
my  Zephyr  a  piece  of  property,  and  I  won't 
take  what  you  call  a  sensible  view.  I  loyed 
that  horse,  and  I  didn't  care  whether  she  had 
any  feet,  or  eyes,  or  windpipe ;  why  should  I  ?  " 

It  was  of  no  use  to  scold  Robert,  who  only 
fell  into  spasms  of  laughter. 

"  Poor  little  red-headed  Zephyr,  I'd  like  to 
beg  a  hair  of  her  for  memory." 

But  that  was  too  much.  As  Marian  truly 
said,  "  she  was  no  saint,  she  could  not  bear 
everything "  —  especially  from  Robert,  who 
was  "  not  a  true  mourner."  The  young  man 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  promised 
solemnly  he  would  never  allude  to  Marian's 
loss  from  that  time  henceforth,  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

For  a  week  or  two,  while  the  house  was 
"  drying  off,"  Marian  and  Benjie  staid  at  Mr. 
WUlard's,  and  Dr.  Prescott  at  the  hotel.  One 
result  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  doctor 
mortally  offended  Mr.  Liscom,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  He  saw  liquor  sold  slyly, 
and  could  not  help  expressing  his  mind  on 
the  subject.  The  doctor  had  very  much  of 
what  may  be  called  moral  severity;  he  could 
not  wink  at  wrong-doing,  and  was  sometimes 
led  to  take  up  matters  which  other  people  re- 
garded as  none  of  his  business. 

Another  result  of  the  breaking-up  was,  that 
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Marian  learned  a  few  lessons  in  house-keep- 
ing; that  is  to  say,  she  watched  the  ways  at 
tlie  Willards*,  and  determined  to  do  everything 
just  as  aunt  Esther  didn't.  But  she  shall  tell 
her  domestic  trials  in  her  own  words. 

Miss  Tottenham, 

April  24.  It  is  an  ungrateful  question  to 
ask;  but  what's  the  use  of  bread  puddings 
three  times  a  week?  Is  it  " equinomical "  ? 
Aunt  Esther  thinks  so.  She  thinks  if  s  all  that 
keeps  the  Willard  family  together.  But 
mother  never  managed  in  that  way,  and  I 
know  my  father  wouldn't  stand  it. 

I  am  glad,  so  glad,  we've  got  home.  I 
could  see  we  made  aunt  Esther  some  trouble, 
for  they  use  different  dishes  when  they  have 
company.  What  an  idea!  It  seems  really 
deceitful.  And  it  was  well  we  came  away 
before  we  got  "  drawn  in  "  to  a  rug.  She 
actually  asked  if  I  wouldn't  give  her  my  dress 
and  Benjie's  jacket  when  they  needed  mending 
again,  they  would  make  such  nice  "  ground- 
work." I  suppose  she  is  the  smartest  woman 
in  Quinnebasset,  in  the  Yankee  sense;  but 
nothing  would  tempt  me  to  be  as  smart  as  she 
is;  it  does  make  a  house  so  uncomfortable, 
Only  think,  the  Willards,  little  and  big,  are 
in  the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  in  the 
kitchen.  It's  like  stirring  up  a  civil  war  to 
get  aunt  Esther's  consent  to  anything  else. 
When  Benjie  and  I  were  there,  Robert  insisted 
on  having  fires  in  the  sitting-room ;  but  she 
said  we  needn't  ask  her  to  come  in,  she  should 
only  litter  up  with  her  rags.  It  was  the  best 
part  of  it,  having  her  out  of  the  way.  I  knew 
she  was  very  much  disgusted ;  but  I  shouldn't 
have  cared  a  speck,  if  I  hadn't  seen  that  it 
made  Judith  unhappy. 

Now  that  we  have  come  back  to  the  dear 
old  home,  which,  by  the  way,  is  just  as  good 
as  new,  I  mean  it  shall  be  a  happy  place,  if  it 
does  take  a  dust-pan  and  brush.  Not  being 
very  "  smart,"  I  can  spend  more  time  over 
things  than  aunt  Esther  does.  I  won't  let  my 
potatoes  make  great  eyes  at  one  another,  be- 
cause they  haven't  been  pared  properly.  I  do 
and  will  pick  out  their  eyes,  and  I  do  and 
will  mash  them  and  thrash  them  till  they  turn 
as  white  and  foamy  as  a  pyramid  of  ice-cream, 
just  like  Thankful's.  That's  easy  enough. 
And  ifs  easy  not  to  wear  blue  and  yellow 
calico,  with  your  hair  done  in  a  pug.  And  it's 
no  self-denial  not  to  cut  rags!  But  what 
troubles  me  is  how  to  do  the  cooking.  Yes, 
Miss  Tottenham. 

I  can  keep  my  lamp-chimneys  bright  with 
soap  and   water ;  I  can  keep  a  gay  fire  and 
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8hiny  andirons,  and  fudge  up  pretty  things  out 
of  moss  and  pasteboard.  You  ought  to  see  a 
wooden  vase  Thankful  had  a  man  at  the 
Poonoosac  mills  turn  for  me.  IVe  adorned 
it  with  decalcomania,  and  now  the  first  flower 
that  winks  this  year  I  shall  catch  and  put 
in  it. 

Yes,  indeed;  as  far  as  the  sitting-room,  I 
manage  nicely.  Who  couldn't?  My  father 
pats  me  on  the  head,  and  looks  pleased  when 
he  sees  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers  walk 
up  to  the  arm-chair  the  moment  supper  is 
over.  Mr.  Loring  praises  my  housekeeping, 
though  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  That's 
what  you  may  call  bar  soap,  coming  from  a 
lawyer;  same  nature  as  soft  soap,  though. 
The  house  does  look  well  as  far  as  a  man  can 
see;  but  what  troubles  me  is  how  —  to  do  — 
the  cooking  I 

I  should  like  to  feast  my  father  royally ;  but 
(can't — on  crackers.  It  makes  me  think  of 
Hafed's  Dream,  where  you  can't  tell  with  any 
certainty  whether  a  horse  is  a  horse,  or  only 
a  "  wool-oz."  If  I  think  I'm  going  to  make 
puffs,  the  things  won't  puff,  or  they  go  and 
burst.  The  bread  doesn't  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  3'east,  though  I  use  the  "What 
Cheer,"  which  is  as  good  as  any.  Then  I  tried 
biscuits,  and  couldn't  think  what  ailed  them, 
till  I  found  I  had  used  cream  of  tartar  instead 
of  soda. 

If  we  could  only  keep  a  girl  I  I've  been  very 
polite  to  every  one  that  has  come,  and  treated 
her  like  company ;  but  it  doesn't  do  any  good. 
Girls  'ioon^t  stay,  and  when  they  won't,  they 
won't,  you  may  depend  on't.  My  father  says 
it  is  a  society  question,  and  the  roots  of  it  lie 
at  —  I've-forgot-what;  but  I  don't  see  that  it 
makes  any  difference  where  the  roots  lie,  if 
you  can't  keep  a  girl. 

It's  my  private  suspicion  that  Thankful 
would  be  glad  to  come  back.  She  looks  very 
wistful  whenever  I  see  her,  which  is  not  often, 
for  her  husband  has  nailed  her  fast  to  the 
buttery,  and  keeps  her  making  molasses 
doughnuts  and  molasses  custards.  That's 
what  Mrs.  Morrison,  of  Poonoosac,  told  me. 
Poor  old  Thankful!  I  wonder  what  she 
thinks  now  of  my  father's  '*  candid  opinion  of 
James." 

Aunt  Filura  comes  and  helps  me  sometimes, 
but  she  doesn't  know  much.  She  and  aunt 
Polly  live  together,  sort  of  sweet  and  dried  up, 
like  a  couple  of  raisins  on  one  stem ;  and  aunt 
Polly  does  the  house-work,  while  aunt  Filura 
weaves  rugs.  Mother  and  Pauline  won't  come 
home  till  June,  and  meantime  I  must  manage 
as  well  as  I  can.     Aunt  Hinsdale  sends  in 


delicious  pies  sometimes,  but  I  shouldn't  dare 
go  to  her  for  advice,  she  is  so  correct,  and 
seemed  so  surprised  because  I  never  had  tried 
out  any  lard. 

This  is  a  queer  world.  Judith  came  over  last 
night  to  tell  me  Robert  had  sent  home  a  Stuart 
stove,  and  aunt  Esther  sent  it  back  again, 
because  they  couldn't  afford  it.  She  likes  the 
old  cracked  stove,  though  it  burns  the  top  of 
the  bread  and  leaves  the  bottom  raw.  Robert 
can't  see  that  she  has  any  business  **  taking 
such  an  interest,"  and  is  very  much  vexed; 
but  Mr.  Willard  thinks  it  is  all  right,  and 
Judith  never  dares  say  her  soul  is  her  own.  If 
she  did,  aunt  Esther  wouldn't  believe  it. 

Well,  we  all  have  our  trials.  Miss  O'Nail 
is  constantly  picking  upon, me  because  I  didn't 
go  to  her  house  on  the  night  of  the  freshet. 
She  asks  me  if  I  think  my  mother  will  be 
brought  home  to  be  buried,  or  be  laid  beside 
grandma  Hinsdale  in  the  Island  of  Havana. 
My  father  laughs  at  this,  but  I  can't:  it's 
too  malicious.  Then  she  inspects  the  kitchen 
daily,  and  makes  reports  all  over  the  village. 
She's  my  horror,  my  terror,  my  pestilence  that 
walketh  at  noonday. 

Judith  says.  Why  do  I  mind  her?  Judith 
had  better  talk,  I  should  think !  And  why  do 
I  expect  to  have  things  in  perfect  order?  It 
can't  be  done  with  no  head  in  the  kitchen. 

**Judith,"saidI,  <*  there  5ia//bea  head  in 
the  kitchen,  if  it  has  to  grow  on  vay  shoulders. 
Look  at  those  biscuits.  Putting  in  soda  in- 
stead of  cream  of  tartar  has  had  an  excellent 
effect,  and  I  begin  to  be  encouraged." 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

COBWEBS. 

Misi  Tottenham, 

m 

APRIL  30.  There  isn't  any  head  to  the 
kitchen,  and  I  won't  boast  again.  I  have 
a*  sore  on  my  left  forefinger.  I  told  Benjie  it 
was  caused  by  mending  his  clothes,  and  that 
is  what  I  shall  always  think. 

Robert  sent  Judith  over  this  morning,  for 
he  heard  me  say  I  hadn't  slept  a  wink, 
though  I  should  think  he  would  know  Judith 
isn't  of  any  more  use  in  a  kitchen  than  a  vel- 
vet rocking-chair.  Not  that  the  dear  child 
hasn't  the  best  of  intentions ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  she  did.  She  scorched  her  new  empress 
cloth  dress,  scalded  her  arm,  and  melted  the 
bottom  out  of  the  tea-kettle,  just  getting  din- 
ner. I  was  so  sorry,  for  it  was  ever  so  kind  in 
her  to  send  me  into  the  library  to  make  up 
my  sleep.    I  'know  how  sensitive  she  is ;  and 
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though  my  father  was  unusually  polite,  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  other  man  alive  could  eat  the 
steak ;  Jt  was  as  tough  as  burnt  india-rubber. 

Judith  was  dreadfully  mortified,  and  afler 
dinner  she  just  tipped  over  into  the  clothes 
basket,  and  cried.  « 

*^  If  I  were  only  like  other  people  I  *'  said  she. 

I  wish  she  wouldn't  pick  herself  to  pieces, 
as  if  she  were  an  eight-day  clock. 

"  Why,  you  are  like  other  people,"  said  I, 
though  I  am  afraid  I  didn't  quite  mean  it, 
either;  only  I  wanted  to  comfort  her  a  little. 

"  You  needn't  talk  so,  Marian,"  said  she, 
passionately.  "  I  know  just  what  I  am ;  I  am 
arm's  length  away  from  the  other  girls ;  they 
call  me  absent-minded  and  queer.  You  are 
the  only  one  who  really  understands  and  loves 
me;  and  you  are  so  bright  and  happy,  that 
half  the  time  I  envy  you  so,  it  almost  takes 
away  my  breath." 

It  distresses  me  to  have  Judith  go  on  in  that 
strain. 

'*  You  have  everything  heart  can  wish,  Mar- 
ian; you  charm  people.  They  follow  you 
about,  and  watch  everything  you  do ;  but,  as 
for  me,  it  is  as  much  as  ever  they  know  I  am 
in  the  world." 

"Why,  Judith,  you  strange  girl;  I  never 
saw  any  one  follow  me  about." 

"  Well,  Robert  does,  for  one,  and  Tid.  Tid 
copies  your  very  way  of  speaking;  and  what 
vexes  me  is,  that  you  don't  care,  and  don't 
notice  it.  You  are  used  to  being  admired, 
and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  courses  If  you  could 
be  in  my  place  a  week,  I  guess  you'd  see  the 
cJiflference." 

I  don't  know  but  my  father  is  partly 
right,  when  he  says,  ''Judith  suffers  from  an 
unoccupied,  introverted  mind."  I  am  sure 
she  imagines  all  this  about  me.  I  only  wish 
it  were  true. 

I  told  her  it  was  too  bad  for  her  to  think  so 
meanly  of  herself.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  any- 
body that  didn't  like  her. 

*'To  be  sure,"  said  she,  curling  her  lip. 
''  Nobody  notices  me  enough  to  speak  of  me 
at  all." 

"  O,  but  you  are  mistaken.  Pitkin  Jones 
said  to  me,  only  yesterday,  he  thought  you 
were  very  superior." 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  Judith  brightened 
up  at  that,  and  I  couldn't  help  adding,  ''  Not 
that  Pitkin's  judgment  is  worth  much;  but 
uncle  Hinsdale  said  the  same  thing  of  you  last 
week." 

"'Is  it  possible ?"  said  she.  But  she  didn't 
seem  half  so  much  flattered  by  that,  though 
he  is   her  own  minister.    I  don't  see  what 


makes  her  think  so  much  of  Pitkin :  I  consider 
him  flat. 

Well,  Judith  got  her  eyes  so  red  she  wasn't 
fit  to  be  seen,  and  I  sent  her  home.  Here  it 
is  evening,  and  I  am  alone.  My  father  said 
he  might  be  gone  all  night.  Tom  has  been 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  perusing 
the  almanac;  but  I'm  glad  he's  gone  to  bed. 
for  he  smells  of  the  barn,  bamy. 

My  finger  throbs  painfully;  ||^ut  that's  noth- 
ing to  Benjie's  being  sick.  An  afraid  that 
child  is  coming  down  with  scarlet  fever ;  his 
eyes  are  as  red  as  fire,  and  he  breathes  very 
short. 

But  that  isn't  all,  nor  half.  When  Robert 
brought  the  mail,  there  was  a  letter  from  Ha- 
vana, which  I  opened,  as  my  father  always 
expects  me  to  do  when  he  is  away,  and  it  said 
mother  was  not  nearly  as  well. 

"O,  Robert,"  said  I,  "you  don't  think  it's 
anything  to  be  frightened  about  —  do  you?" 

He  answered,  in  a  very  cheerful  tone,  that 
he  didn't  see  why  it  should  be.  The  only  won- 
der was,  that  mother  hadn't  had  any  drawbacks 
before.  But  I  put  the  letter  into  his  hands, 
and  when  he  had  read  it  all  through,  I  thought 
his  face  changed. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  he,  "  how  is  your  fin- 
ger?" But  he  never  said  another  word  about 
mother. 

I'm  determined  not  to  think.  I've  been 
looking  out  of  the  window.;  but  the  moon- 
light is  so  chilly.  There  are  little  pools  of 
water  in  the  road,  and  the  winds  set  them  to 
shivering.  The  skeleton  trees  are  holding  up 
their  bare  arms  to  the  sky,  just  as  if  they  were 
asking  for  something.  Ah  me4  I  keep  hsk- 
ing  for  something,  all  day  and  all  night:  I  ask 
for  my  mother.  If  she  were  here,  I  know  I 
could  sleep.  When  I  was  in  any  trouble,  she 
used  to  come  up  stairs  and  comfort  me.    And 

"  I  loved  her,  O,  I  loved  her  m^ 
'Twas  joy  to  hear  her  tread.*' 

I  could  have  a  good  cry,  only  Thankful  has 
almost  broken  me  of  the  habit  I  do  think 
it's  partly  a  habit.  It's  just  as  well  not  to  be 
flimsy.    There,  I  hear  Benjie  calling. 

May  I.  Last  night,  as  I  was  singing  to  lit- 
tle brother,  who  was  very  restless,  there  was  a 
sound  of  wheels,  and  presently  I  heard  aunt 
Filura's  voice,  saying,  — 

"  Well,  Robert  is  most  an  excellent  driver, 
or  I  should  have  been  afraid  for  my  neck." 

I  danced  for  joy.  Bless  that  old  Robert 
He  was  off  without  my  st/eing  him.  In  came 
aunt  Filura  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  with  a 
striped  carpet-sack  in  one  hand  and  an  um- 
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brella  in  the  other,  and  never  so  much  as  said, 
How  do  you  do  ?  But  that  is  nothing  strange 
for  her.  She  is  alwajs  so  earnest  about  some- 
thing or  other,  that  she  forgets  her  manners. 
This  time  it  was  my  **  runround ;  "  and  before 
she  took  off  her  bonnet,  she  had  brought  me 
a  cup  of  ashes  and  water,  and  put  mjr  finger 
in  soak.  Then  she  half  untied  her  bonnet 
strings,  and  with  her  bonnet  dangling  down 
her  back,  opened  the  carpet-bag,  and  took  out 
a  vial  of  goo^-oil  and  a  feather,  and  made  a 
dash  at  Benjie's  nose,  as  if  it  were  a  rustj 
door-hinge.  How  it  did  rest  me  and  soothe 
me  to  see  her  I 

But  though  she  calms  me  and  calms  every- 
body, she  stirs  up  the  furniture  strangely. 
Things  are  always  rattling  or  tipping  over, 
wherever  she  goes.  She  took  the  stopper  out 
of  the  camphor  bottle,  and  then  took  off  her 
shawl,  and  whisked  it  against  the  bottle,  and 
tipped  over  the  camphor.  Our  carpet  will 
smell  like  sick  headache  for  a  week.  She 
said,  '*  How  careless  of  me  I  "and  soaked  it 
up  with  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Then  she 
lighted  a  lamp,  and  went  to  hunt  for  cobwebs, 
which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  don't  keep  down 
stairs ;  she  had  to  rummage  the  attic. 

She  came  down  with  her  cap  half  torn  off 
her  head. 

^'  Fve  found  a  great  wonder,"  said  she. 

I  looked  up  to  see  what  it  could  be,  and  she 
was  holding  out  her  forefinger  for  my  admira- 
tion, all  swathed  in  a  slate-colored  cobweb. 

**  See  here,  Mary  Ann ;  it  takes  four  or  five 
thousand  strands  to  make  a  fine  thread  like 
this.  What  do  you  think  of  spiders,  with 
their  glue-bags  pricked  all  through  with  little 
holes?" 

*'0,  auntie,"  said  I,  <*  I  am  afraid  I  don't 
think  much  about  them.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  cobwebs  ?  " 

*  *  I'm  going  to  stop  your  runround.  Hold  out 
your  finger,  ;ind  let  me  do  it  up  with  this  rag." 

"  My  father  doesn't  use  cobwebs." 

"  Your  father  doesn't  know  everything, 
Mary  Ann,  not  by  a  jgreat  sight.  Where's  the 
vinegar  bottle  ?  " 

I  felt  relieved  very  soon.  It  didn't  seem  as 
if  Benjie  had  the  scarlet  fever,  now  aunt  Filura 
had  oiled  his  nose,  and  I  didn't  feel  half  so 
anxious  about  mother  after  I  had  heard  her  say, 
**  Spring  fever,  most  likely.  We  won't  borrow 
trouble."  I  slept  sweetly  all  night.  It  may 
have  been  the  poultice,  and  then  again  it  may 
have  been  the  composing  draught  which  aunt 
Filura  gave  me,  and  which  was  easy  to  take, 
being  merely  a  dose  of  advice.  It  is  worth 
saving  as  a  recipe,  and  I  will  copy  it  here. 


Aunt  Wik's  Composing'  Draught, 

"  When  you  feel  wakeful,  Mary  Ann,  ft  is 
most  an  excellent  plan  to  get  to  thinking  about 
the  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator.  You  will 
be  astonished  to' find  how  it  will  grow  upon 
you.  You  can't  exhaust  the  subject  Earth, 
and  air,  and  water  are  full  of  his  glory.  Fol- 
low the  process  of  things  up  out  of  chaos ; 
you're  better  read  in  geology  than  I  am. 
Think  how  the  same  One  who  did  all  this  is 
your  Father ;  and  the  first  you  know  you'll  be 
a  speck  in  the  air,  floating  off  to  sleep. 

'<I  am  acquainted  with  a  man  who  was 
kept  awake  by  a  nervous  disease,  and  he  fol- 
lowed  this  rule  for  years.  It  worked  like  a 
charm ;  and  the  best  of  it  was,  it  made  him  a 
real  good  Christian." 

Now  isn't  this  a  capital  opiate?  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  father  could  prescribe  a  better  one. 
I  took  it;  and  after  awhile  I  had  a  filmy  idea 
that  my  head  was  a  spindle,  and  I  was  spin- 
ning thread  out  of  my  hair.  So  I  may  say  I 
went  to  sleep  on  a  spider. 

Dear  auntie  made  some  of  the  yellowest, 
spottedest  biscuits  to-night.  My  father  thought 
they  were  mine,  and  felt  called  upon  to  apol- 
ogize. 

«  Filura,  you  must  excuse  Marian,"  said  he; 
'*  she  doesn't  understand  cooking;  but  I  must 
say  I  never  knew  her  to  do  anything  quite 
equal  to  this." 

It  was  a  great  joke;  but  fortunately  aunt 
Filura  isn't  sensitive.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to 
sleep,  thinking  how. my  father's  face  looked 
when  he  found  out  his  mistake. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHANGES. 


(( 


SnfEBriat^  is  my  gain.    I  bow 
To  mj  heavenly  Father*!  wiU, 
And  receive  it,  bushed  and  stilL 
Snfiering  b  my  wonhipnow." 

Jbah  Paux. 

Miss  Tottenham, 


DECEMBER  20.  It  is  nearly  two  years. 
Miss  Tottenham,  since  you  and  I  have 
conversed.  Not  that  I  have  found  little  to  say ; 
but  my  heart  has  been  too  full  for  words. 

Grandma  Hinsdale  was  buried  nine  years 
ago  at  Cardenas,  not  far  from  Havana;  and 
there  they  placed  the  poor  tired  body  which 
mamma  left  behind  her  when  she  passed  on  to 
heaven.  A  palm  tree  waves  over  the  two 
graves,  and  through  its  high  branches  I  seem 
to  hear  the  wind  sighing. 

Nine  years  ago  grandma  lay  down  there  to 
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rest;   and   a   year  ago  last  June  her   wearjr 
daughter  followed  her. 

Pauline  says  she  often  heard  mamma  whis- 
pering in  the  night,  *'  Mother,  I  am  so  tired  f' 
She  never  will  say  it  again.  She  has  gone  to 
that  pitying  mother;  but  the  breast  that  once 
cradled  her  is  cold ;  the  ears  which  listened  to 
every  sigh  are  forever  deaf. 

My  own,  my  dear  mammal  She  tried  so 
hard  to  live !  She  hoped  through  everything. 
But  it  came  to  this  at  last.  Her  tired  feet  will 
never  rove  again ;  they  have  reached  the  haven 
that  has  awaited  them  all  these  years  under 
the  sighing  tree. 

Did  she  think  it  was  for  this  she  went  so 
bravely  to  Cuba,  and  ate  the  bread  of  sorrow 
among  strangers  ?  And  is  the  cold  home  by 
the  sea  all  that  is  left  her  —  all  ? 

She  dreamed  of  warmth  and  sweet  kisses, 
the  loving  glow  of  dear  cheeks  pressed  close  to 
her  own ;  but  all  these  dreams  froze  into  ice 
upon  her  heart.  Nothing  is  left  her  but  that 
cold  home  by  the  sea. 

Dear  God,  is  that  all  ?  She  trusted  thee ; 
she  hoped  for  happy  days.  While  it  was  dark, 
she  said  the  sun  was  shining  somewhere; 
when  the  cloud  passed,  she  smiled.  Papa  says 
there  was  always  a  rainbow  in  her  sky.  She 
followed  it  to  the  end,  and  found  —  a  narrow 
home. 

Hush  I  I  did  not  mean  to  talk  like  this.  I 
thought  I  could  trust  myself  to  say,  calmly 
and  simply,  that  mother  has  gone  to  heaven. 
That  is  really  all  of  it.  What  does  it  signify 
about  the  other  things?  She  is  not  half  so 
near  that  palm  tree  as  she  is  to  me. 

I  think  I  was  a  little  wild  at  first.  People 
said  to  me  it  was  wicked  to  wish  her  back.  I 
did  not  know  what  they  meant.  How  could 
I  help  wishing  her  back?  I  said  they  who 
hadn't  lost  mothers  needn't  talk  to  me.  I 
wished  they  would  stay  away.  Judith  was  all 
the  girl  I  would  see,  and  could  not  have  en- 
dured the  sight  of  her  if  she  hadn't  been 
motherless. 

Not  wish  mamma  back  I  She  did  not  suffer 
very  much ;  she  was  happy  here.  She  would 
have  staid  longer  if  she  only  might  have  had 
leave.  She  was  in  no  haste  to  go  to  heaven 
away  from  us. 

I  do  think  I  was  a  little  wild.  I  hardly  knew 
what  time  of  year  it  was.  I  didn't  care  much 
about  my  father  and  Benjie.  I  hardly  be- 
lieved in  God.  What  should  I  have  done  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  aunt  Filura?  She  let  me  be 
crazy;  she  never  interfered  with  me.  "I 
don't  see,"  said  I,  "  how  God  expects  people 
to  love  him  when  he  treats  them  so." 


It  was  such  a  relief  to  say  dreadful  things, 
for  then  I  seemed  to  have  emptied  my  heart  of 
them,  and  they  did  not  come  back  again  to 
stay.  I  told  aunt  Filura  it  was  like  casting 
out  devils.  It  was  very  strange  she  should 
have  understood  it  so  well.  She  never  felt  re- 
bellious herself,  I  am  sure ;  I  hope  I  never  shall 
again.  It  is  like  a  bit  of  sea-weed  fighting 
against  the  ocean  —  so  foolish,  so  useless.  It 
tore  me  all  in  pieces. 

"  All  the  way  for  you,  my  child,"  said  aunt 
Filura,  **  is  to  put  your  arms  round  God's 
neck  and  call  him  Father." 

It  was  just  what  she  said  to  me  before,  when 
we  were  in  trouble  about  Keller's  marriage. 

'*I  have  tried  that  a  great  many  times, 
auntie,  and  found  it  a  comfort,  but  the  truth 
is,  my  arms  won't  stay  there." 

'*  "Try  it  again  and  again,"  said  she.  And  I 
did.  I  had  to  do  it.  It  was  the  only  way  I 
could  get  any  peace.  I  kept  saying  it  was 
right,  whatever  He  had  done ;  and  by  and  by 
I  believed  it,  and  then  the  time  came  when  I 
did  not  merely  believe  it  or  think  it ;  I  knew  it. 

I  am  not  always  willing  it  should  be  so.  I 
do  have  such  times  of  wearying  to  see  my 
mother  I  Still  I  know  just  what  to  do,  and 
sometimes  it  drowns  my  grief,  and  once  in  a 
while  I  go  to  sleep  with  that  beautiful  feeling 
at  my  heart  which  I  tried  once  to  tell  you 
about  —  a  feeling  as  if  mother  had  been  there, 
and  left  flowers  in  the  room.  You  did  not  un- 
derstand what  I  meant,  but  Tennyson  does. 
These  are  the  flowers  she  leaves : — 

"•Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Wboee  odors  haunt  my  dreams," 

Poor  papa  has  grown  old  and  gray.  I  have 
made  a  solemn  promise  to  my  own  soul  never 
to  leave  him.  I  don't  see  how  Pauline  could 
have  gone  away  when  the  house  was  so  deso- 
late, and  married  anybody,  even  Mr.  Loring; 
but  papa  never  blamed  her.  She  is  just  as 
kind  as  can  be  about  advising  and  overseeing, 
for  she  lives  not  very  far  away,  in  a  neat  cot- 
tage on  the  Hacket  hill. 

I  have  really  taken  my  place  now  at  the 
head  of  the  household.  I  thought  that  night 
of  the  freshet  I  was  standing  '*  where  the 
brook  and  river  meet;  "and  so  I  was.  Not 
that  I  wished  it.  I  would  much  rather  be  a 
little  girl,  and  have  a  careless  good  time;  but 
when  *'  Fate  knocks  at  the  door,"  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  I  wonder  now  at 
the  longing  I  used  to  have,  at  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  to  get  into  long  dresses!  If  little 
girls  only  knew  how  long  dresses  feel,  they 
wouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
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Papa  got  80  discouraged  going  after  girls, 
that  I  thought  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
heart-burning  to  give  up  the  matter  entirely, 
more  especially  since  I  had  learned  to  make 
good  bread.  Mrs.  Nason  comes  to  wash  and 
iron,  and  do  the  scrubbing,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  is  more  comfortable  to  get  through  the 
rest  of  the  work  myself,  and  have  it  done  just 
as  I  know  papa  likes  it.  If  we  had  a  girl,  she 
would  probably  be  older  than  I,  and  think  she 
knew  a  great  deal  more ;  and  really.  Miss  Tot- 
tenham, I  don*t  care  about  being  looked  down 
upon. 

Then,  again,  I  must  have  something  in  my 
mind  to  grind  except  my  own  thoughts :  if 
the  hopper  was  empty,  I  should  whirl  round 
distracted. 

Keller  is  at  home  now,  preparing  to  go  to 
Wisconsin,  into  a  coal  mine.  It  is  one  of  the 
disappointments  of  my  father's  life  that  that 
boy  doesn't  '*  take  to  learning;  "  but  it  was  of 
no  use  urging  him  to  go  to  college ;  his  face  was 
aet  against  it.  I  know  how  my  father  felt  when 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  cherished  plan. 
I  know  a  great  many  things  my  father  feels, 
just  by  intuition.  It  is  because  I  have  the  same 
blood  in  my  own  veins,  perhaps.  '*  High- 
strung,  like  all  the  Prescotts,"  says  aunt 
Filura. 

Keller  is  as  good  and  kind  as  possible,  and 
loves  me  dearly,  which  is  a  new  freak  of  his. 
I  hope  it  will  last.  Two  years  ago  he  thought 
I  was  very  sarcastic;  and  so  I  was,  and  am 
still.  Cutting  speeches  are  always  coming  to 
the  endjof  my  tongue,  and  when  I  do  keep 
them  back  I  must  say  I  think  I  deserve  credit. 

Benjie  is  my  darling.  He  shed  streams  of 
weak  little  tears  when  mother  died;  but 
how  much  did  he  comprehend?  ''Mamie'* 
means  almost  the  same  as  ''  Mamma  "  with 
him,  and  the  dear  child  never  will  know  what 
he  has.  lost.  When  I  see  how  he  clings  to  me, 
it  makes  me  feel  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  very 
self-important  too. 

I  am  surprised  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  as 
true  as  you  live,  Miss  Tottenham,  I  am  as 
happy  as  a  bird.  I  miss  mamma  more  and 
more ;  but  except  at  times,  I  enjoy  life  as  well 
as  ever.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  because  I  know 
I  am  needed.  What  would  my  poor  father  do 
without  me?  I  am  so  proud,  so  delighted  to 
hear  him  say,  ''Well,  Miss  Sunbeam,  all  the 
light  of  this  house  comes  from  that  yellow 
head  of  yours." 

I'm  glad  enough  my  head  is  yellow;  it 
«eem8  as  if  he  warms  his  hands  when  he 
puts  them  on  my  head. 

Robert  is  studying  medicine  with  my  father, 


and  will  attend  his  second 'course  of  lectures 
this  winter.  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  for 
speculation  about  him;  he  will  rise  in  the 
world.  But  as  for  Keller,  one  can't  be  so  sure. 
Robert  thinks  he  is  developing  some  business 
talent.  I  hope  so.  Who  knows  but  we  maj 
all  ride  in  a  gold  coach  yet  ? 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Judith,  because  I 
really  don't  understand  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,  though  I  fancy  it  is  something  more 
than  a  low  state  of  the  system.  She  sits  for 
half  an  hour  sometimes,  looking  at  vacancy. 
If  she  is  unhappy,  I  should  think  she  might 
confide  in  me ;  but  I  ask  no  questions. 

O,  I  must  tell  you  what  Thankful  said  the 
first  time  she  visited  us  after  Pauline  came 
home  from  Cuba.  She  had  brought  her  knit- 
ting, and  was  to  stay  to  tea. 

"I  heard,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  you  that 
was  dead,  Pauline,  and  I  supposed  it  was  so 
for  as  much  as  a  week ;  but  when  I  found  it 
was  your  mother,  I  thought  I  should  have 
fainted  away.** 

Pauline's  tears  were  falling  while  Thankful 
spoke,  but  at  the  same  time  she  smiled  a  little. 
Who  could  help  it  at  such  a  singular  remark? 

But  it  was  not  like  the  speeches  Miss  O'Neil 
makes  out  of  that  cold  heart  and  silly  brain  of 
hers.  She  is  constantly  saying  things  which 
wound  me,  for  there  is  an  edge  of  truth  in  them. 

"Well,  Miriam,  your  poor  mother  was 
buried  in  the  Island  of  Havana.  You  see  I 
was  right  I  told  you  her  death  might  be 
momentous.  I  said  so  the  night  you  had  the 
party,  and  Mr.  Lovell  gave  you  that  rose." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Miss  O'Neil.  Please 
don't  speak  of  it." 

"Yes,  Miriam,  I  should  think,  if  you  had  a 
squeam  of  conscience,  you  would  feel  bad  to 
think  how  you  tired  out  your  mother  in  her 
last  days  having  company.  And  not  to  wear 
a  scrap  of  mourning  for  her  either!  It's  the 
talk  of  the  town.  If/  have  my  senses  when  7 
am  buried,  I  hope  nobody *ll  follow  me  to  my 
grave  with  such  a  sinful  bonnet  Blue  ribbon 
and  flowers  I  And  that  dear  Mrs.  Linscott 
gone  to  heaven,  if  ever  anybody  went  from  this 
town." 

I  am  getting  to  hate  her.     It  frightens  me. 
The  more  I  txy  to  shake  off  the  feeling,  t 
more  it  haunts  me.    As  my  father  and  I 
playing  backgammon  the  other  night,  I  ask 
him  if  it  was  possible  to  learn  to  love  a  pe 
fectly  disagreeable  person. 

"  Yes,  after  a  fashion." 

"How?" 

"  Do  the  perfectly  disagreeable   person 
kindness." 
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Then  he  wanted  to  know  who  it  was.  As  if 
anybody  alive  could  \i^  perfectly  disagreeable 
except  Norah  O'Neil. 

*'  I'll  make  her  a  present,**  said  I ;  "  how  will 
that  do?" 

<'  Humph  t  I'll  tell  jou  how  it  will  do.  She 
wilj  take  it  as  she  takes  the  rent  of  her  house  — 
in  high  dudgeon.  She  says  I  ought  to  give  her 
the  deed  of  the  house  outright.  If  I  can't  do 
more  than  let  her  have  a  liflb-lease,  I  don't  act 
the  part  of  a  Christian,  and  I  shouldn't  be 
thought  anything  of  at  Machias ! " 

"Well,  papa,  you  may  laugh;  but  I  think 
\i'%  enough  to  exasperate  a  saint.  The  time  is 
past  when  these  things  amuse  me;  they  just 
stir  up  my  wrath." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  my  father.  "  Don't  expect 
€g8  to  grow  on  thistles.  But  if  you  are  getting 
into  this  state  of  mind,  there  must  be  some- 
thing done  about  it.  I  can't  allow  my  daughter 
to  waste  her  animosity  on  a  poor,  witless 
creature  like  that.  If  you  haven't  grasp  of 
mind  enough,  Marian,  to  find  room  for  Miss 
O'Neil,  I  strongly  advise  you  befriending  her 
in  some  way  for  the  good  effect  it  may  have  on 
yourself.  Never  mind  how  she  takes  it  Do 
something  that  will  really  help  her,  and  let 
her  scold  as  she  will." 

I  felt  rebuked.  I  do  suppose  a  person  of  my 
age  ought  to  have  more  charity  and  forbear- 
ance. 

Well,  I  talked  with  the  girls,  and  we,  being 
Miss  0*Neirs  cordral  haters,  all  decided  that 
we  would  try  the  plan  of  making  her  a  dona- 
tion party,  just  to  see  if  we  couldn't  warm  our 
hearts  towards  the  poor  old  thing. 

She  is  now  visiting'in  her  paradise  among 
Hit  Wixes.  When  she  returns  we  are  to  give 
her  a  Christmas  party,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  turns  out. 

[TO  Bl  OOMnzniXD.] 


Ths  first  standing  army,  which  existed 

as  such  in  modem  times,  was  maintained  in 
France,  by  Charles  VII.,  in  1445.  The  first 
standing  army  of  the  United  States  may  be 
iaid  to  have  begun  with  the  organization  of 
the  war  department,  August  7,  1789.  The 
army  in  1790  was  twelve  hundred  strong. 
Nine  hundred  men  were  adddd  the  next  year. 
The  maximum  strength  of  the  army  is  now 
fixed  by  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  at  seventy- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
rank  and  file.  Its  present  strength  is  fixed  at 
fifty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  two.  It 
is  designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions required  for  enlistments. 


CASTLES. 

BY  MISS  H.  R.  HUDSON. 

NEAR  by  I  heard  the  children's  happy  talk. 
They  builded  castles  of  their  wooden 
blocks 
Upon  the  level  of  the  garden  walk, 
'Twixt  borders  gay  with  marigolds  and  phlox. 

The  merry  Felix  and  the  graver  Grace, 
Rearing  their  mimic  domes  with  patient 
skill. 

Till  tower  and  turret,  growing  from  their  base. 
Rose  to  completion  at  the  builder's  will. 

I  dropped  my  work  and  watched  them  with  a 
smile,  — 
The  bent  heads,  bright  with  brown  and 
golden  hair,  — 
And  marked  their  castles,   musing,  all  the 
while, 
Upon  my  grander  "  castles  in  the  air." 


And,   <<Mine  is  Windsor  Castle  I"  laughed 
the  lad. 
''And  mine   is  Notre  Dame  I"  his  sister 
cried. 
**My  bells  shall  ring  and  make  the  garden 
glad." 
<*  On  mine  shall  hang  the  flag  of  England's 
pride." 

'*  And  mine,"  I  mused,  '*  is  formed  of  hopes 
and  dreams ; 
It  makes  the  happy  children,  at  their  play, 
A  youth  and  maiden,  building  still,  it  seems, 
Far  different  towers  from  these  they  build 
to-day. 

"  I  see  them,  in  my  castle  in  the  air. 
Shaping  their  lives  with  blocks  of  thoughts 
and  deeds ; 

Each  day  is  added  to  the  years  with  care. 
Each  little  moment  to  its  mate  succeeds. 

"  God  grant,"  I  murmured,  "  while  the  years 
increase. 
That  these  who  build  their  tiny  castles  here 
May  build  them  earnest  years  of  love  and 
peace. 
The  noblest  castles  that  a  soul  can  rear  I 

'*  God  grant  them  happy  castles  in  the  past. 
When  seventy  years  are  added  to  the  seven, 

Castles  of  virtuous  days  —  whose  walls  shall 
last ; — 
The  only  castles  that  can  reach  to  heaven." 
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THE   SOFHOMOBES   OF   fiADOLIFFE; 

OR, 

IHB  B080X  FBIEVSS  OF  JAXS8  ISAFTOH. 

BY  ELIJAH  KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER  V. 


COLLSOB  TIBS. 


npHE  autumn  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
-■-    first  t^rm  of  the  sophomore  jrear  close  at 
hand,  commencement,  in  those  days,  being 
in  September,  instead  of  Julj,  as  at  present 

The  inmates  of  Radcliflfe  were  summoned 
from  their  vacation  sports  and  social  enjoy- 
ments to  college  tasks  and  companionships. 
The  change  was  not  unwelcome ;  that  longing 
for  home  and  desire  for  relaxation,  so  strong 
at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  having  been  grat- 
ified, they  began  again  to  look  forward  with 
delight  to  tasks  which  disuse  had  robbed  of 
monotony,  and  to  pleasures  which  absence  had 
invested  with  new  charms. 

Around  college  pursuits,  friendships,  and 
pleasures,  there  lingers  an  aroma  that  flings 
its  fragrance  over  the  whole  after-life. 

When  association  recalls  from  the  haunted 
cells  of  memory  those  familiar  scenes  and 
faces,  a  chord  is  touched  over  which  time 
seems  to  exert  no  influence;  ideas  present 
themselves  to  which  the  heart  of  age  re- 
sponds as  readily  as  that  of  youth ;  so  subtile 
in  their  nature  as  to  elude  the  power  of  lan- 
guage either  to  grasp  or  convey,  and  which 
(while  many  other  associations,  pursuits, 
and  modes  of  thought  are  outgrown,  and 
cease  to  interest)  increase  in  strength  as  time 
rolls  on. 

As  the  little  rings  on  the  branches  of  a  tree 
mark  the  growth  of  the  previous  summer, 
so  each  year  of  college  life  is,  in  respect  to 
every  thoughtful  boy,  a  measure  of  mental  and 
moral  growth,  and,  as  such,  invested  with  in- 
creasing interest. 

These  youths  had  already  passed  through 
one  of  the  periods  indicated,  and,  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  another,  were  to  absorb 
the  spirit  and  feel  more  directly  the  influence 
of  that  sentiment  which  inspires  and  moulds 
the  thought  of  those  who  enter  upon  college 
life.  Potent  as  impalpable,  it  is  made  up  of 
many  different  influences,  like  concentric  cir-. 
cles,  tending  to  one  common  centre  —  the  ordi- 
nary fellowship  of  kindred  pursuits  as  students ; 
ties  growing  out  of  their  relations  as  members 
of  societies,  classmates,  and  chums;  personal 
attachments  formed  at  a  period  of  life  when 
youthful  sympathies  meet  and  mingle  like  the 


i  nterlacing  of  green  summer  foliage.  We  may 
thus,  perhaps,  convey  to  those  wanting  actual 
experience  some  ideas  of  the  influences 
which,  like  an  atmosphere,  surround,  and,  like 
some  mighty  solvent,  assimilate  the  sympa- 
thies of  those  who  have  separated  themselves 
to  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge,  more 
especially  when  hallowed  by  a  mutual  desire 
for  the  development  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
and  love  to  God.  Well  do  the  lines  of  the 
poet,  written  within  college  walls  and  inspired 
by  its  influence,  illustrate  the  theme. 

"  My  brother,  we  have  wudered  hen. 
Linked  by  the  ties  that  are  most  dear : 
Axkd  sacred  to  the  human  soul, 
Onr  feelings  gushed  without  oontzol 
Of  those  cold  fetters  fiuhioned  by 
That  wayward  king;  Society. 
We  the  same  pang  and  pleasnre  fel^ 
At  the  same  shzine  of  worship  knel^ 
And  knew  the  same  odestial  g^aw 
That  wild  and  bnxning  q>irit8  know 
In  the  bright  dreamy  days  of  youth. 
Ere  visions  have  been  chilled  by  truth. " 

It  matters  not  how  great  the  actual  ills  of 
life  may  be,  or  in  what  borrowed  hues  of  sable 
a  diseased  fancy  may  have  arrayed  them; 
here,  at  least,  is  a  spot  where  veidure  never 
withers ;  here  are  scenes  which  memory  loves 
to  recall,  pleasures,  vanished  indeed  forever, 
but  whose  footprints  we  delight  to  contem- 
plate; there  is  nothing  like  it,  nor  can  be 
again.  No  afler-affections  will  rival,  for  it 
lies  on  a  different  plane ;  nor  blot,  for  it  has 
preoccupied  the  soil;  nay,  it  is  the  soil 
itself.  Like  the  shield  of  ./Eneas,  of  celestial 
temper,  seven  times  rolled,  that  both  protected 
from  hostile  darts  and  predicted  the  future 
on  its  ample  verge,  they  present  to  the  worn 
spirit  a  retreat  from  corroding  cares,  and  render 
it  possible  to  retain  the  fond  illusions  of 
youth,  while  the  most  puerile  efforts  of  that 
formative  period  are  but  the  gray  light  which 
betokens  the  coming  dawn,  prophetic  of 
future  maturity  and  power. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  alumni 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Professor  Packard  thus 
speaks  in  relation  to  those  early  presages; 
"A  friend  of  my  own,  who  edited  the  United 
States  Literary  Gazette,  published  in  Boston 
in  1824-1826,  once  asked  me  about  a  young 
man  in  our  college  who  sent  him  some  fine 
poetry.  It  was  Longfellow  —  a  fair-haired 
youth,  blooming  with  health  and  early  prom- 
ise. I  reported  well  of  him,  as  one  whose 
scholarship  and  character  were  quite  equal  to 
his  poetry." 

The  effect  comes  naturally  from  cause; 
and  all  human  plans  and  institutions  partake 
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of  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of  those  who 
originate  them;  and  for  this  reason  it  hap- 
pens that  evil  results  from  the  very  methods 
devised  to  accomplish  good.  Neither  can  it 
be  denied  that  the  impulses  of  college  life 
which  bind  young  men  together  in  such  life- 
long and  peculiar  ties  as  students,  chums,  class- 
mates, and  members  of  societies,  like  many 
other  good  and  great  influences,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  perverted  to  disastrous  ends. 
But  so  are  all  the  natural  laws,  chemical 
forces,  and  even  sacred  writ  itself;  yet  we  do 
not  desire  the  abrogation  of  the  one  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  other.  Those  who  have  ac- 
complished the  most  in  the  world  are  not  the 
men  who,  proposing  to  themselves  an  impos- 
sible standard  of  perfection,  fail  to  effect  any 
really  good  or  great  results,  but  those  who, 
looking  at  men  and  things  not  as  they  Qu^ki 
to  be,  but  as  they  reaify  are,  and  considering 
not  so  much  what  should  as  what  can  be 
accomplished,  are  content  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Influenced  by  ideas  of  this  nature,  and 
others  more  or  less  visionary,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  root  of  all  disorders  was  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  nature  of  mind  itself,  but  in 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  class  caste  and  fraternal 
sympathy,  fostered  by  the  established  colle- 
giate system. 

Reluctance  to  expose  ill-doers,  connivance 
at  wrong  even  by  those  not  participants,  readi- 
ness to  shield  offenders,  together  with  com- 
binations-to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  were  all  to 
be  traced  to  this  prolific  source.  According  to 
them,  the  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  that  spirit,  by  cutting  off  the 
sources  of  its  power,  breaking  up  the  whole 
system  of  college  dormitories,  and  separating 
students  as  much  as  possible;  or,  in  other 
words,  sowing  discord  and  cultivating  selfish- 
nsss.  A  peculiar  attachment  and  confidence 
grow  up  between  you  and  the  boy  who  stud- 
ies by  the  same  light,  i^rarms  his  feet  by  the 
same  fire,  shares  your  couch,  and  with  whom 
you  toil  over  hard  passages  and  difllcult 
problems,  enjoy  together  the  presents  sent 
from  home,  criticise  each  other's  themes,  ap- 
plaud each  other's  efforts,  and  between  whom 
and  yourself  ther  eis  going  on  a  constant  in- 
terchange of  those  little  sacrifices  for  each 
other's  comfort  and  attention  to  each  other's 
wants  that  rivet  more  closely  the  bonds  of  af- 
fection. 

Because  those  general  sympathies  existing 
between  roommates  and  classmates,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  between  the  whole  fraternity, 


were  sometimes  invoked  for  evil  purposes,  it 
was  contended  that  they  should  be  ignored, 
and  students  isolated  as  much  as  possible.  So 
much  money,  it  was  said,  expended  in  bricks 
and  mortar  that  might  much  better  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  books  and  philosophical 
apparatus  I  Down  with  the  dormitory ;  have 
only  a  chapel,  laboratory,  and  recitation-room. 
But,  as  in  some  similar  cases,  the  remedy  is  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  disease.  Whenever,  and 
to  whatever  degree  this  attempt  has  been 
made,  it  has  proved  an  utter  failure. 

It  was  found  that  those  students  who  board- 
ed and  roomed  away  from  the  rest  lost  all  in- 
terest in  each  other  as  students;  would  not 
unite  in  any  game  of  football,  or  anything 
else ;  felt  no  enthusiasm  or  attachment  to  the 
college  as  a  college,  or  the  class  as  a  class; 
and  would  not  be  likely  in  after  life  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  interest  or  welfare  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  expended,  to  be 
sure,  in  bricks  and  mortar ;  so  there  is  in  me- 
morial halls,  in  marbles,  bronze  and  granite,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  noSle  deeds,  and 
of  those  who  served  well  their  Maker  and  their 
generation ;  and  in  both  instances  the  money 
is  well  spent,  and  put  to  a  glorious  usury. 

The  associations  connected  with  those  old 
halls,  trodden  by  the  feet  of  men  of  lofty  pur- 
pose and  true  scholarship,  are  valuable;  they 
appeal  to  the  finest  and  deepest  sympathies 
of  the  soul,  and  stir  young  and  gifted  spirits 
like  a  clarion. 

Some  ye'ars  ago  we  gave  an  arm  to  an  aged 
scholar  to  assist  him  in  going  over  the  library 
and  college  rooms  at  Dartmouth.  As  we  ap- 
proached an  alcove,  he  took  down  one  volume 
of  a  set.  "Our  class,"  said  he,  *' presented 
these  books."  After  going  over  the  library,  he 
wished  to  visit  a  certain  room ;  no  sooner  had 
he  entered  it  than  he  made  his  way  to  a  win- 
dow, and  began  to  decipher  the  names  cut  on 
the  shutter.  "This,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  "is  my  old  room;  that  is  the 
name  of  my  chum ;  the  one  under  it  is  that  of 
a  young  man  who  roomed  over  us ;  the  other 
two,  of  young  men  who  roomed  in  the  same 
end ;  and  the  last  one  is  my  own.  Sixty  years 
ago  last  June,  when  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  these  fingers  I  cut  that  name<^  They 
are  all  gone  but  me.  I  shall  soon  follow;  but 
I  wanted  to  visit  this  spot  once  more." 

Thus  the  inventors  discovered  that  they  had 
originated  a  plan,  which,  while  it  by  no  means 
accomplished  the  purpose  designed,  effectu- 
ally broke  the  charm  of  college  life,  destroyed 
I  interest,  removed  a  strong  stimulant  to  effort, 
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the  ''clan  "  that  operates  so  powerfully  among 
the  nobler  spirits  of  a  class,  and  would,  could 
the  principle  become  dominant,  render  these 
words,  "  alma  mater"  (so  dear  to  the  heart  oC 
every  scholar),  destitute  of  significance ;  for  is 
not  the  very  idea  of  mother  connected  with 
fireside  joys  and  the  social  meal? 

The  college  spirit  opposes  an  effectual  bar- 
rier to  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  exercise  injustice  or  undue  severity. 

The  faculty  of  a  college  may  be,  and  often 
is,  composed  of  persons  who,  though  emi- 
nently qualified  for  instructors,  are  at  the 
same  time  deficient  in  that  practical  Knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things  which  in  their  posi- 
tion is  no  less  important.  They  are,  in 
general,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  may 
have  outlived  their  youthful  sympathies,  and 
are.  perhaps,  incapable  of  making  proper  al- 
lowance for  indiscretion  of  which  they  were 
never  guilty,  or  estimating  the  force  of  temp- 
tations they  never  felt. 

A  college  officer  of 'petulant  temper  and 
strong  prejudices  might,  in  government 
meeting,  obtain  a  vote  to  inflict  some  unjust 
or  disproportioned  penalty  upon  a  student; 
but  when  the  wrong  is  glaring  enough  to 
rouse  the  college  sense  of  justice,  the  whole 
fraternity  rises  in  arms. 

If  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  mischief, 
taking  advantage  of  these  sympathies,  some- 
times runs  riot,  and  seems  for  a  while  to  con- 
found all  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  — 
if  students  at  times  take  the  horses  from  the 
carriage  and  themselves  draw  to  the  place  of 
departure  some  subjects  of  condign  punish- 
ment,—  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm,  because 
there  is  a  substratum  of  sense  and  principle  in 
the  mass  that  renders  the  effervescence  brief 
in  proportion  to  its  violence. 

Grave  mistakes  are  often  made  by  consider- 
ing and  treating  students  as  boys.  They  are 
boys,  to  be  sure,  taken  collectively ;  but  what 
kind  of  boys  ?  They  are  —  with  a  sprinkling  of 
idle,  dissolute  fellows,  without  a  leading  object. 
sent  to  college  by  fond  or  short-sighted  par- 
ents —  the  best  blood  of  the  country,  having  re- 
ceived the  best  incipient  culture  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-two,  and  even  older;  many  of  them 
having  been  thrown  early  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, full  of  energy  and  practical  ability, 
capable  of  discerning  between  things  that  dif- 
fer, understanding  and  maintaining  their  own 
rights. 

Suppose  any  invasion  of  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  students  had  occurred  when  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  senior ;  would  not  the  great  ex- 
pounder and  others  of  his  classmates  have  been 


found  capable  of  perceiving  and  maintaining 
their  rights  in  a  manner  that  would  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ?  Merited  punishment,  however  severe, 
may  excite  a  temporary  flame  among  a  few 
noisy  brawlers ;  but  let  an  act  of  real  injustice 
take  place,  even  in  respect  to  a  freshman,  the 
college  spirit  is  roused  at  once;  those  usually 
the  most  studious  and  orderly  become  the  most 
determined,  and  assume  the  leadership ;  while 
in  those  controlled  by  passion  rather  than  rea- 
son and  conscience,  the  evil  principle  starts 
up  like  Satan  at  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  virtue  that 
this  reserved  power  should  exist,  since  noth- 
ing but  rank  injustice  can  call  it  forth  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

There  is  another  point,  in  respect  to  these 
college  ties,  too  important  to  be  passed  over : 
a  student  exerts  upon  a  student  an  influence  no 
other  can;  and  a  real  manly,  sincere,  religious 
spirit  introduced  and  gaining  a  foothold  in  col- 
lege, will  travel  faster  and  farther  than  any- 
where else;  along  those  subtile  telegraphs  that 
link  together  this  mass  of  young,  impressible 
spirits  may  be  conveyed  influences  whose  pow- 
er for  good  no  arithmetic  can  compute.  It  is 
equally  so  in  respect  to  the  faculty ;  they  are 
only  students  of  a  higher  grnde,  and  stand  ini 
an  altogether  different  relation  to  the  students 
from  others ;  whatever  the  students  may  say  or 
do  in  a  pet  or  passioa,  they  will  not  permit 
others  to  malign  thSn,  for  they,  too,  are  a 
part  of  the  fraternity. 

It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  say,  as  is  some- 
times done,  that  the  students  and  faculty  of  a 
college  are  natural  enemies.  If  an  officer  of  a 
college  is  not  respected  and  believed  in  by  the 
greater  portion  of  those  under  his  instruction, 
it  is  his  own  fault.  His  duties  may  be  monot- 
onous; harassing  they  are;  but  there  is  no 
position  where  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  can  effect  more  for  God  and  his  race. 
But  the  men  who  do  this  are  not  those  who 
feel  that  they  are  doing  small  work  in  teach- 
ing boys. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

LONG  TIM. 

RADCLIFFE  HALL  was  the  college  in 
miniature.  Its  inmates  represented  quite 
well  the  different  temperaments  and  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  usually  found  there. 

While  his  chum  and  companions  had  spent 
the  vacation  in  social  enjoyments  and  relaxa- 
tion, Morton,  deprived  of  the  society  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed,  spent  his  in  hard, 
bone  labor. 
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It  was  important  to  complete  the  dam  before 
the  rains  which  usually  occur  in  the  autumn 
should  come.  Morton  and  his  companions 
therefore  began  at  daybreak,  and  labored  till 
the  light  faded  away,  often  compelled  to  work 
in  the  water,  and  the  weather  was  growing  cool. 

But  Morton  was  by  no  means  unhappy; 
there  is  an  exuberance  of  life  pertaining  to  a 
person  in  high  health  and  of  firm  muscle 
that  defies  the  force  of  any  ordinary  fatigue  to 
depress. 

The  idea  of  a  student  engaging  in  the  rough, 
heavy  work  about  which  they  were  employed, 
seemed  at  first  ridiculous  to  the  workmen  on 
the  dam ;  but  he  soon  won  their  respect  and 
affection,  and  those  who  were  prepared  to 
dislike  became  the  most  attached  to  him. 
However  strange  it  may  appear  to  some  of  our 
young  readers,  the  result  showed  that  Morton, 
who  engaged  in  the  work  solely  as  the  readiest 
means  of  obtaining  money  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses in  college,  could  not  possibly  have 
done  anything  bearing  more  directly  upon  his 
future  success  in  life  as  a  scholar,  or  more 
conducive  to  his  own  happiness,  than  in  res- 
olutely and  patiently  setting  to  work  in  heat, 
wet,  and  cold,  on  that  dam. 

Morton  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  father, 
a  man  who  to  unafiected  piety  united  thor- 
ough culture  and  clear  judgment,  —  in  other 
words,  common  sense,  —  and  who  had  early 
impressed  upon  thM?iind  of  his  boy  a  deep  re- 
spect for  labor  and^^  ^^^  producing  classes, 
taught  him  that  the  differences  observed  be- 
tween men  were  not  so  much  real  as  appar- 
ent ;  that  the  rarest  gifts  and  capabilities  often 
existed  in  men  unnoticed,  because,  by  poverty 
or  want  of  culture,  they  had  never  been 
brought  to  view;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  what  at  the  time  seemed  very  strange  to 
young  Morton,  that  more  original  and  racy 
ideas  were  to  be  obtained  from  intercourse 
with. men  of  strong  native  powers,  though 
without  education,  than  from  those  well  edu- 
cated, as  their  ideas  often  flowed  in  the  same 
channel,  were  more  or  less  artificial,  and  they 
frequently  retailed  only  what  they  had  imbibed 
from  books,  in  which  case  memory  saved  the 
t^il  of  thought;  that  for  a  young  man  who 
was  to  cut  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  wres- 
tle for  the  prize  with  eager  competitors,  it  was 
often  more  useful  to  study  men  than  books ; 
that  he  who  was  to  live  among  men  and  form 
them,  and  sincerely  wished  to  benefit  them, 
could  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  study  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  he  was  to  work,  make  him- 
self conversant  with  the  toils,  the  hardships, 
pleasures,  and  sympathies  of  those  who  raised 


the  bread,  made  the  cloths,  built  the  houses, 
wrought  the  tools,  and,  in  truth,  carried  the 
great'  interests  of  society  on  their  shoulders; 
that  rudeness  of  speech  was  by  no  means 
rudeness  of  thought,  and  that  some  valuable 
information  might  be  obtained  from  those 
most  ignorant  in  other  respects. 

In  the  field  where  the  good  man  usually 
planted  was  a  large  gpray  birch,  with  pendent 
branches,  which  cast  a  most  cool,  refreshing 
shade.  Beneath  its  roots  was  a  spring  of  clear, 
cool  water,  in  which  the  section  of  a  hollow 
pine  was  sunk,  and  beside  it  a  broad,  flat 
stone,  elevated  upon  smaller  ones,  placed  be- 
neath the  four  corners.  Here  the  grindstone 
was  always  brought,  and  the  scythes  ground 
in  haying  time ;  here  Morton  made  his  hoard 
of  apples  in  the  fall ;  and  here,  of  a  hot  June 
afternoon,  when  wearied  with  hoeing,  would 
the  good  minister  sit  and  converse  on  this  and 
kindred  topics  with  Henry,  while  the  deep  re- 
spect and  interest  with  which  the  lad  listened, 
with  one  hand  on  his  father's  knee,  and  his 
eyes  fastened  on  his  face,  argued  well,  both 
for  his  filial  afiiection  and  receptivity  of  mind. 

As  Mr.  Morton  was  quite  methodical  in  his 
movements,  and  generally  rested  about  four 
o'clock,  Mrs.  Morton,  with  the  baby  and  her 
two  daughters,  would  often  come  there,  bring- 
ing a  luncheon ;  and  frequently  in  college  did 
Henry  go  back  in  imagination  to  pleasant 
hours  spent  under  the  old  tree. 

Imbued  with  such  sentiments,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  which  he  seemed  naturally  predisposed, 
Morton,  after  the  first  two  days,  found  himself 
very  much  at  home  among  the  workmen,  and 
they  with  him ;  for  strange  it  is  how  the  un- 
written, unspoken  sentiments  of  the  heart  are 
generally  felt  and  understood. 

The  master  workman  was  a  very  brawny, 
rough-spoken,  but  really  a  kind-hearted  man, 
thoroughly  master  of  his  business,  of  large 
native  capacity,  and  very  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  He  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
and  his  name  was  Timothy  Longley,  but  by 
reason  of  his  large  size,  was  often  called  Long 
Tim,  or  oftener  Uncle  Tim. 

As  he  lived  some  distance  from  the  river,  he 
rode  to  his  work,  and  brought  his  dinner: 
Morton  also  brought  his.  The  third  day  Mor- 
ton chanced  to  sit  on  a  log  beside  Uncle  Tim 
to  eat.  He  had  brought  a  jug  of  coflee,  and 
noticing  that  Uncle  Tim  had  none,  ofiered 
him  the  jug. 

**  Thank  you,  youngster,"  said  he,  taking  a 
hearty  draught;  *'  that  goes  to  the  right  spot. 
I  calc'lated  to  brought  that  or  tea ;  but  our 
folks  forgot  it  this  time." 
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Uncle  Tim,  noticing  that  Morton  had  in  his 
dinner  dish  only  bread  and  butter,  pie  and 
cake,  offered  him  a  large  junk  of  beef. 

"That  goes  to  the  right  place,  too,"  said 
Morton,  as  he  swallowed  the  first  mouthful. 

''  Reckon  it  does.  If  a  man's  going  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  he  must  have  heart/  vit- 
tles.  Thejr  tell  me  you  are  a  colleger ;  hain't 
been  used  to  work,  I  reckon ;  starts  the  grease, 
and  starts  the  skin  —  don't  it?" 

"  Starts  the  grease,  but  don't  start  the  skin. 
I've  been  brought  up  to  work  on  a  farm ;  I've 
only  been  here  a  year,  and  have  done  more  or 
less  work  since  I've  been  here." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"I  chop  wood,  dig  potatoes,  build  fence, 
get  some  hay,  and  do  the  president's  chores." 

"  Some  of  'em  was  telling  me  that  you  cut 
your  own  fodder." 

**  Yes,  sir;  I've  no  one  to  cut  it  for  me:" 

"  You're  a  stout,  well-put-together  young 
feller,  and  you  take  hold  of  that  ere  beef  in  a 
way  I  kind  o'  like  to  see.  You  handle  a  narrow 
axe  well,  too.  Can  you  work  with  a  broad- 
axe  ! " 

"Yes,  sir.  I  can  hew  some,  and  I  use  an 
adze  middling  well,  and  saw  with  a  whip-saw 
on  top.  I  can't  saw  in  the  pit;  at  least  I  never 
tried." 

"  Can  you  do  all  this  work,  and  keep  up 
sides  with  the  rest?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  have  thus  far.  Why,  sir,  it 
makes  a  man  brighter  to  work." 

"  Hain't  a  doubt  o'  that.  And  you  don't 
think  if  8  putting  yourself,  down,  to  come  here 
and  labor  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  sir;  I  think  if s  putting  myself  up." 

"  But  what  do  the  rest  think  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think." 

"I  reckon  you're  one  o'  the  right  sort. 
What  wages  does  John  Bascom  give  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  the  wages  are  not  set. 
I  went  to  him,  told  him  I  would  like  to  go  to 
work,  do  what  I  could,  and  be  paid  according- 
ly. He  told  me  to  turn  to,  work  till  Saturday 
night,  and  he  would  see  what  I  was  worth." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  could  use  a 
broad-axe?" 

"  I  didn't  like  to." 

"  Leetle  bashful,  hah? " 

"Yes,  sir;  thafs  it.  Where  I  live  there's  a 
great  deal  of  ranging  timber  got  out  in  the 
winter,  and  a  good  many  spars  and  masts 
rough  hewn.  I've  worked  considerable  at  that 
kind  of  work,  sometimes  a  month  at  a  time, 
before  school  began,  and  after  it  was  done; 
but  I  didn't  know  as  I  was  axeman  enough  to 
work  with  these  men." 


"  Wal,  I'll  know.  Have  you  got  a  broad- 
?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  There's  one  sticking  in  that  hemlock  log; 
get  somebody  to  help  you  grind  it  You  see 
that  'ere  pine  stick  up  there  on  the  blocks?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I'm  going  up  to  line  it.  When  your  axe  is 
gpround,  go  and  hew  it  out." 

Longley  came  up  from  time  to  time  to  line 
the  stick,  and  expressed  himself  well  satisfied. 
Morton  continued  to  hew  alone  till  Saturday 
morning,  then  Longley  set  another  man  (John 
Gilkey)  at  work  with  him  on  some  timber  to 
be  used  for  building  a  scow  to  bring  rocks  in  to 
fill  piers ;  and  they  worked  together  all  day, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  same  stick.  When 
Saturday  night  came,  the  hands  were  all  called 
to  the  store  to  be  paid  off. 

"Uncle  Tim,"  said  Bascom,  "I  want  you 
to  set  this  young  man's  wages.  What  is  he 
worth?" 

"  A  dollar  a  day." 

"A  dollar  a  day  I  Why,  he's  a  green  hand." 

"  I  tell  you  he's  worth  a  dollar  a  day.  You 
pay  John  Gilkey  a  dollar  —  don't  you  ?  " 

"To  be  sure;  he's  an  old  hand." 

"  Wal,  that  youngster  can  hew  as  much  in  a 
day,  and  as  well,  as  John." 

"  Just  as  you  say ;  you  are  the  man  to  de- 
cide." 

"  Reckon  I  am.  If  I  doj^know  what  a  man's 
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worth,  I'm  too  old  to  lanFnow." 

When  the  men  were  p^id  off,  and  ready  to 
start,  Uncle  Tim  said  to  Morton,  — 

"Jump  up  behind  me,  youngster ;  I'm  go- 
ing right  by  your  place ;  I'll  take  you  along." 

Morton  mounted  behind  him  on  the  horse's 
back,  and  they  started. 

"  Paps,"  said  Morton's  new  friend,  as  they 
jogged  along,  '^'you  thought  it  strange  I  should 
set  you  to  work  alone  on  large  timber,  with 
nobody  to  help  you  turn  the  stick.  I'd  as  leves 
tell  you  to  your  face  as  to  say  it  behind  your 
back ;  I  liked  the  turn  of  you,  and  wanted  to 
help  you.  I  knew,  if  I  set  you  to  work  with 
men  that  had  been  hewing  and  handling  tools 
all  summer,  when  you  hadn't  had  a  broad-axe 
in  your  hand  for  a  year  and  better,  that  it  woirld 
hurt  you ;  you'd  be  out  of  practice,  be  flurried, 
misclips,  and  couldn't  do  what  you  was  capable 
of,  so  I  sets  you  to  work  alone,  and  kept  my  eye 
on  you ;  and  when  I  saw  you'd  got  hardened 
into  it  a  leetle,  got  over  the  backache,  and 
saw  you  had  grit,  and  could  keep  your  end  up, 
then  I  puts  you  'long  side  of  an  old  hand,  that 
I  might  set  your  wages  by  his'n,  cause  I  knew 
that  come  Saturday  night,  Bascom  would  call 
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on  me  to  saj  what  you  was  worth ;  that* 8  the 
way  it  was." 

As  they  went  along  they  met  Edward  Blais- 
dell  in  his  wagon,  coming  to  the  store  Satur- 
day night  for  next  week's  groceries. 

*'Good  evening,  neighbor  Longley.  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Morton." 

«  Do  you  know  this  youngster,  Blaisdell?" 
said  Uncle  Tim. 

*' Know  him!  Reckon  I  do;  know  him  be- 
fore and  behind.  I  should  have  had  my  grain 
spilte  if  'tadn't  been  for  him.  There  was  a 
shower  coming  up ;  the  boys  were  all  gone ; 
but  he  took  hold  of  the  fork,  and  he,  and  I, 
and  Sally  got  it  in.  The  rain  struck  just  as 
the  wheels  went  over  the  sill  of  the  bam  door. 
He's  going  to  keep  our  school  this  winter." 

"Is  that  so?" 

"Sartainly;  I  made  the  bargain  with  him 
in  the  bam  floor,  the  day  we  got  that  grain  in." 

'*I  heerd  you'd  got  a  colleger,  and  I  felt 
vexed  with  you,  and  said  you  was  a  tamal  old 
fool  (you  know  I  alters  say  what  I  mean  right 
out) ;  but  if  you've  got  this  youngster,  it's  the 
best  thing  you  ever  done  in  your  bom  days." 

Morton  not  only  obtained  a  good  return  for 
his  labor  in  ready  money  and  employment 
during  the  whole  of  his  vacation,  but  a  great 
deal  more.  He  obtained  mechanical  knowl- 
edge, which  was  not  merely  valuable,  as  all 
knowledge  is  valuable  in  different  degrees,  but, 
in  consequence  of  it,  was  able  to  obtain  more 
for  his  labor  in  future,  and  with  it  a  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

He  was  now  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  men,  and  found  in  them 
all  a  disposition  to  undervalue  mental  effort, 
to  consider  all  who  did  not  labor  with  their 
hands  as  idly  disposed,  proud,  and  of  little  or 
no  use  in  the  world,  except  to  keep  bread  from 
moulding,  and  live  upon  the  labor  of  others ; 
indeed,  John  Gilkey  did  not  scruple  to  liken 
them  to  the  bark  lice  on  the  apple  trees,  that 
stopped  the  circulation,  and  sucked  the  juices 
of  the  tree. 

In  the  amicable  disputes  constantly  occur- 
ring between  himself  and  them  upon  this  and 
other  controverted  points,  and  in  his  endeavors 
to  convince  them  that  knowledge  was  neces- 
sary to  progress  in  any  direction,  and  that  all 
mechanical  art  was  only  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles,  he  was  astonished 
to  perceive  the  intelligence  manifested  in  their 
modes  of  looking  at  things,  learned  many  a 
valuable  lesson,  was  led  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  shrewd  wisdom  of  those  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  his  parent  while  sitting  beneath 
the  gray  birch. 


'*  Father  was  right  —  just  right,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  |ie  pondered  at  night  over  what 
had  been  the  subject-matter  of  conversation 
during  the  day.  He  obtained  knowledge  of 
the  methods  by  which  men  in  general  are  in- 
fiuenced,  the  motives  that  stimulate,  the  sub- 
jects that  interest,  and  the  prejudices  that 
influence  them,  the  methods  in  which  they 
may  most  successfully  be  addressed,  and  the 
species  of  arguments  that  have  most  weight 
with  them,  and,  as  he  was  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  them  all,  knowledge  of  their  sym- 
pathies, different  habitudes  of  thought,  and 
turn  of  disposition. 

There  were  many  of  Morton's  classmates, 
who,  placed  in  the  same  position,  might  not 
have  profited  by  it,  except  in  purse;  but  it 
was  the  nature  of  Morton's  mind  to  absorb, 
retain,  and  endeavor  to  trace  back  to  some 
cause,  whatever  attracted  his  attention. 

'*  How  true  it  is,"  said  he,  **  that  expression 
of  father's,  that  *  if  you  can  study  but  one,  it 
is  better  to  study  men  than  books '  I  Tve  heard 
ideas  advanced  by  these  men,  and  especially 
Tim  Longley,  that  are  rough  diamonds,  and 
which,  polished  and  set,  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  some  men.  I  verily  believe  the  knowl- 
edge I  shall  obtain  working  on  this  dam  will 
be  worth  as  much  to  me  as  all  I  got  from  books 
last  term ;  there's  more  satisfaction  in  it :  that 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  manipulation ;  this  is 
real  gain.  Well,"  as  he  kicked  off  his  boots, 
'^  I  suppose  gold  must  be  minted  and  stamped 
to  give  it  circulation,  and  make  it  lawful  curren- 
cy ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  leaving  this 
old  tread-mill,  and  going  to  work  in  earnest" 

He  was  not,  though. 

Long  Tim  and  Morton  sat  down  to  eat  their 
dinner  together,  now  a  constant  practice. 

**The  boys  tell  me  this  is  your  last  day 
among  us." 

"  Yes,  sir;  the  term  begins  day  after  to-mor- 
row, although  recitations  won't  begin  till  next 
week;  but  the  president  will  return  to-mor- 
row, and  I  shall  need  a  day  to  prepare  for  him, 
do  some  work  at  my  boarding-house,  and  put 
my  own  room  in  order." 

'^  Sorry  you're  going  to  leave  us,  and  I'm 
not  alone  in  it;  it's  the  gineral  speech  and 
opinion  of  the  hands,  and  I  wish  you  well." 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Long- 
ley,  for  your  good  opinion  of  me,  and  for  the 
kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  me.  You 
have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
about  work  and  double  wages.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you,  Bascom  would  not  have  given 
me  more  than  fifty  cents  a  day." 

'*  I  don't  wish  to  meddle  with  what's  none 
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of  my  business;  but  I've  been  thinking  that 
praps  I  could  plan  for  you  in  some  things 
better  than  you  could  plan  for  yourself." 

'*  I  should  be  right  glad  of  any  advice  from 
a  man  of  your  years,  and  should  consider  it 
very  kind  of  you." 

**  According  to  what  you  told  me,  you  spend 
a  good  many  hours,  and  do  a  good  deal  of 
work,  at  the  president's  and  your  boarding- 
house,  and  in  other  ways.  If  Fm  not  too  bold, 
does  it  all  put  together  clear  your  board?" 

"No,  sir,  it  does  not." 

**Wal,  it  oughter;  I  say,  and  stand  to  it, 
it  oughter.  I  like  to  have  every  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  have  all  that  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  full  reward  of  his  labor.  A  smart 
young  man  like  you,  who  can  handle  a  broad- 
axe,  or  any  other  tool,  or  take  a  scythe,  grind 
and  whet  it,  then  go  into  a  field  and  mow,  ought 
to  have  more  for  their  labor.  Much  less  of  a 
man  than  you  might  do  the  president's  chores, 
and  the  work  at  your  boarding-house,  and  it 
would  be  all  they  were  worth ;  or  the  presi- 
dent might  do  his  own  chores ;  'twould  be  a 
sarvice  to  him." 

"  But  the  diflSculty  is,  Mr.  Longley  —  " 

*'Don*t  call  me  Mr.  Longley;  call  me  Uncle 
Tim ;  that's  what  everybody  else  does,  and  it 
seems  more  nat'ral." 

"  The  difficulty  is,  Uncle  Tim,  I  can  have 
only  little  scraps  of  time,  —  an  hour  at  one 
time,  and  two  or  three  at  another,  and  half  a 
day  once  a  week,  —  so  that  I  can't  take  hold 
of  any  job  and  carry  it  through,  and  earn 
wages ;  but  I  can  do  these  chores,  get  a  little 
something  for  it,  and  that  is  all  I  can  do." 

**  I  see,  I  see ;  but  now  for  Uncle  Tim's 
plans.  I  calc'late  to  buy,  and  have  jest  as 
good  as  bought,  a  timber  lot  (only  the  writings 
ain't  drawn)  by  the  river ;  it's  white  pine  most- 
ly. I  calc'late  to  cut  it  off  at  odd  jobs,  when 
I'm  not  driven  with  other  work,  hew  out  the 
timber,  — the  small  into  ranging,  and  the  large 
into  ton  timber,  —  put  it  into  scows,  or  else  raft 
it,  and  take  it  down  river  to  Bath.  I  was 
calc'lating  to  put  in  a  gang  of  men  and  cut  it 
off;  but  I  won't  do  it ;  I'll  hire  you.  You  may 
go  down  there,  fall  your  trees,  and  hew  them 
into  timber,  and  cut  the  tops  and  limbs  into 
cord  word.  I'll  pay  you  by  the  running  foot 
for  the  ranging  timber,  and  by  the  ton  for  the 
ton  timber,  and  so  much  a  cord  for  the  wood. 
The  more  you  do,  the  more  you'll  make ;  and 
if  you  don't  make  double  to  what  you  make 
in  the  fashion  you're  going  on  now,  then  you 
ain't  so  smart  as  I  take  you  to  be.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  plan?" 

**  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  me ;  but 


I'm  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before  you  will 
get  your  land  cleared." 

"  That  don't  matter.  If  I  am  a  rough-look- 
ing old  chap,  I  hain't  worked  hard  for  noth- 
ing, and  can  do  as  I  like ;  there's  a  hundred 
acres  of  it.  If  I  want  a  raft  of  timber  any  time, 
I  can  put  men  on  and  cut  it,  without  interfer- 
ing with  you.  I  reckon  that'll  suit  a  young 
feller  like  you,  to  be  smashing  down  the  tall 
pines,  and  working  with  tools,  better  than  tak- 
ing care  of  a  horse,  and  waiting  upon  other 
folks,  and  more  a  man's  work." 

''  I  should  enjoy  it  above  all  things.  I  love 
dearly  to  work  in  the  woods,  and  I'll  contrive 
to  put  my  time  all  together." 

''The  only  drawback  I  see  about  it  is,  that 
being  alone  you  can't  turn  the  timber,  or  get  it 
up  on  the  blocks.    I  must  fix  that,  somehow." 

"  I  can  arrange  that,  Mr.  —  Uncle  Tim.  I 
have  a  chum  who  will  help  me,  and  there  are 
five  or  six  that  room  in  the  same  building  with 
me.  I  can  fall  a  lot  of  timber,  and  get  my 
skids  ready,  and  some  day  they  will  help  me 
roll  it  all  up." 

"  But  about  turning  the  sticks?" 

"  I  can  turn  most  of  them  with  a  canting- 
dog;  besides,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
when  my  chum,  Richardson,  finds  out  what 
I'm  about,  he'll  insist  on  working  with  me. 
He's  a  natural  mechanic,  loves  dearly  to  work 
with  tools,  and  nothing  could  suit  him  better." 

"  Does  he  cut  his  own  fodder?  " 

"No,  sir,  his  parents  are  wealthy;  but  he's 
the  best  boy  that  ever  was,  and  works  a  good 
deal  with  me,  because  we  love  to  be  together ; 
and  he  says  he  wants  to  earn  something  him- 
self,  and  not  be  entirely  helpless,  and  live  on 
his  father.  He  scarcely  ever  tied  up  his  own 
shoes  before  he  came  to  college,  and  always 
had  a  servant  to  wait  on  him;  now  he  in- 
sists on  taking  care  of  the  room,  bringing  the 
wood  and  water  himself,  because  he  says  I 
have  enough  to  do  without  it.  He  has  learned 
to  chop,  and  can  mow  some.  I  can  tell 
you.  Uncle  Tim,  if  you  like  me,  you  will 
like  him  a  good  deal  better ;  he's  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  am." 

"  Wal,  I'll  hire  him  too,  and  then  you'll  be 
whole-footed.  I'll  send  you  down  a  couple 
of  canting-dogs,  and  you  can  turn  your  tim- 
ber then  fast  enough." 

"Yes,  sir;  for  what  we  can't  do  by  main 
strength  and  stupidness,  we  can  do  by  con- 
trivance." 

"Jest  so.  That  ain't  all,  Mr.  Morton.  I 
suppose  you  can't  leave  off  doing  those  chores 
and  things,  and  take  it  up  again  jest  when  you 
like  it" 
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"No,  »ir;  becauee  Bome  other  student,  or 
tome  person  in  the  village,  will  step  in  and 
take  my  place." 

"There,  you  see,  is  a  kind  of  a  drawback, 
because  there  will  be  a  time  in  the  fall  when 
the  days  are  short,  and  it's  dark  early;  that 
you  can't  do  anything  in  the  woods,  but  you 
could  do  the  other  things.  Wal,  I'ln  going  to 
forelay  for  that.  I  employ  a  great  many  men, 
and  hare  a  good  many  account*.  Now,  if 
you'll  make  out  m;  bills,  post  my  books,  and 
fix  up  all  my  accounts  in  the  short  days,  I'll 
pay  you  more  for  it  than  your  chores  will 
bring  you." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it,  sir." 

"  We  shall  be  here  a  fortnight  longer;  we've 
got  some  piers  to  sink ;  we  allers  calc'Iate  to 
build  'em  on  the  ice,  then  cut  the  ice  and  let 
'em  go  down ;  but  we  didn't  build  enough  by 
two.  Come  down  next  week,  and  I'll  show 
you  where  the  lot  is,  and  the  line  trees,  and 
bring  that  young  man  yoa  spoke  of;  I  should 

That  night  Morton  rode  up  behind  Uncle 
Tim,  who  left  him  at  the  president's  gate. 

"Good  by,  Mr.  Morton;  don't  study  too 
hard.  I've  heem  of  folks  busting  in  their 
brains  studying." 


"  Good  by,  sir.  —  God  bless  Uncle  Tim,"  said 
Morton,  as  he  looked  after  bim.  "  There's  a 
good  brain  under  that  old  battered  hat,  and 
as  kind  a  heart  under  that  tinsey-noolsey  shirt 
as  ever  throbbed  beneath  the  finest  cambric." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  labor  of  keeping  up  with  strong  iron- 
sided  men,  whose  muscles  were  hardened 
by  constant  toil,  was  terrible  to  Morton,  and 
nothing  but  the  pluck  of  the  young  man,  and 
mental  power,  had  carried  him  through.  He 
had,  to  be  sure,  done  his  share  of  the  work,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  rest ;  but  many  a  night, 
-when  the  hour  to  cease  work  arrived,  he  could 
not  have  hewed  another  stick,  and  the  moment 
he  had  eaten  his  supper,  he  fiung  himself  on 
the  bed  and  sunk  into  a  dead  sleep,  while  the 
others  could  have  done  another  day's  work 
upon  occasion.  I  say  this  constant  toil 
through  the  day,  and  weariness  at  its  close, 
had  prevented  him  from  thinking  about,  or 
anticipating,  as  much  at.  he  otherwise  would 
have  dune,  the  commencement  of  the  term, 
and  the  return  of  his  mates.    But  this  night, 
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as  be  8to6d  leaning  over  the  gate  listening  to 
the  tread  of  Uncle  Tim's  horse  growing  fainter 
ani  fainter  in  the  distance,  the  idea  came  upon 
him  with  a  rush,  and  with  all  the  freshness  of 
novelty. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow  term  begins,  and  to- 
morrow night  Rich,  Hath,  Perk,  and  all  hands 
will  be  along." 

When  the  term  closed,  Morton  had  removed 
his  books  and  flute  to  the  president's  but  he 
had  been  too  tired  to  studj  any,  or  even  to  play 
on  his  flute,  except  once  on  a  Sabbath  even- 
ing. But  sitting  down  in  a  strange  house  all 
alone,  to  play,  was  in  such  strong  contrast  with 
the  pleasant  hours  he  had  enjoyed  with  Rich 
and  Perk,  Savage,  Hathaway,  and  Ferguson, 
who  used  to  sing  while  he  played  the  accom- 
paniment, that  he  threw  it  away  in  disgust 

But  now  he  took  up  the  neglected  instru- 
ment, and  after  playing  a  lively  measure, 
caught  the  key  of  the  outside  door  of  Radcliffe 
Castle,  and  started  up  to  his  supper  with  long 
strides,  entirely  oblivious  of  fatigue. 

Bolting  a  hasty  meal,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Castle,  entered  the  room,  and  flung  up  the 
windows. 

'*  rn  wake  the  echoes,**  he  exclaimed ;  and 
catching  up  a  Latin  dictionary,  slammed  it 
down  on  the  table,  making  the  dust  fly  all 
over  the  room. 

After  entering  all  the  other  rooms,  and 
amusing  himself  with  roaring  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  the  names  of  all  their  former  in- 
mates, he  made  a  bee-line  for  Harry  Semi- 
colon's. 

Harry  and  his  wife  were  eating  supper  when 
Morton  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Harry,  do  you  know  term  begins  day  after 
to-morrow?" 

**  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Morton.    Didn't  you  ?  ". 

*^  No,  I've  just  found  it  out.  Mrs.  Semicolon, 
you  must  fix  up  our  room  and  all  the  rest 
bright  and  early  to-morrow;  for  if  Rich  wants 
to  see  me  half  as  much  as  I  do  him,  he'll  be 
along  in  the  stage  to-morrow  night.  Have  any 
of  the  students  come  ?  " 

'*  Lots  of  'em ;  some  of  all  the  classes.  But 
where  shall  I  get  the  key?  " 

"  There  it  is,"  flinging  it  on  the  table ;  '*  the 
keys  of  all  the  rooms  are  in  the  doors.  Are 
the  pigeons  all  gone,  Harry?" 

*'  No,  they  ain't,  Mr.  Morton.  I  can  tell  you 
where  there  are  some  now." 

<<  Tell  me,  O,  tell  me,  and  I'll  call  you  the 
best  fellow  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be." 

*'  Perhaps  you  remember  that  about  a  mile 
on  the  old  country  road  there  was  a  large 
piece  of  rye,  sowed  on  a  bum." 


"  Yes." 

'<  And  on  one  side  of  it  a  young  growth  of 
yellow  birch." 
«  Yes." 

**  Well,  they  are  in  the  birches,  and  on  the 
stubble  where  the  rye  g^ew;  they  cradled 
the  rye,  and  round  the  stumps  there  was  a 
good  many  heads  left;  they  have  been  real 
plenty  there,  and  there's  some  now,  though 
the  pigeon  season  is  over." 

''  I  do  want  to  get  some  so  I  Do  you  know, 
Nancy,  that  Rich  and  all  the  Radcliffers  cal- 
culate to  be  here  to-morrow  night?  and  I  want 
to  have  something  in  my  room  when  they 
come ;  a  good  bright  fire,  so  that  we  can  sit 
down  and  talk  and  eat,  and  have  such  a  good 
time.  You  know  Fm  poor.  I  can't  afford  to 
buy  chickens,  turkeys,  or  meat;  but  if  I  could 
get  pigeons,  I  could  buy  a  few  other  things, 
and  tnake  it  go.  If  I  get  any,  Nancy,  you 
must  make  me  a  rousing  pie  and  some  coffee.** 
"  I've  got  everything  to  do  to-morrow —  to 
clean  all  those  rooms;  but  I'll  get  Molly 
Graffarn  to  help  me,  and  FlI  do  it.  I'll  do  more 
for  you,  Mr.  Morton,  for  love,  than  I  would 
for  anybody  else  for  money.  You  don't  know 
how  much  good  it  does  anybody  to  see  you  so 
cheery,  and  hear  you  laugh ;  we've  been  so  dull 
and  stupid  this  vacation.  I  ^calded  Harry  the 
other  day  with  hot  fat,  when  I  was  frying 
doughnuts,  just  to  have  a  little  stir ;  and  I  did 
hope  the  Methodists  would  have  a  revival." 

"I  tell  you  I've  been  kept  down  long 
enough;  but  now  I'm  going  to  rise,  see  if  I 
don't ;  "  and  placing  both  hands  on  the  table, 
he  turned  a  somerset  over  Mrs.  Semicolon's 
head,  and  came  upright  on  his  feet 

'*  You  can't  do  diat,  Nancy ;  I'll  stump  you  to 
do  it" 

**  I  don't  think  I  shall  try,  especially  before 
folks." 

''That's  not  a  circumstance  to  what  I  can 
do ;  if  you  could  only  hear  me  play  on  the  harp 
with  a  thousand  strings,  or  on  a  Jew's  harp. 
I'm  great,  grand,  and  peculiar  on  that  instru- 
ment." 

''  I  do  declare,  Mr.  Morton !  How  you  do  go 
on !    What  has  got  into  you  ?  " 

''What  has  got  into  me?  O,  fair  lady!  O, 
what  hais  got  into  me,  is  it?  Ravishing  crea- 
ture, a  nice  question,  most  seasonably  put.  It 
is  the  spirit,  the  afflatus,  the  fine  frenzy,  the 
genius  of  the  sophomore  year." 

"  I've  seen  a  good  many  sophomores,  but  I 
never  see  any  taken  in  this  way.  Did  you, 
Harry?" 

"  No,  except  when  they'd  been  taking  some- 
thing." 
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"  Will  all  the  joung  gentlemen  in  the  hall 
be  taken  so  ?  Because,  if  they  tive,  I  shan*t  dare 
to  come  in  to  make  the  beds.'*- 

*' Measurably,  measurably,  Nancy,  accord- 
ing to  their  proclivities  and  capacities.  I  shall 
be  among  them,  like  the  moon  among  lesser 
fires,  bearing  conflagration  in  my  track,  and 
causing  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  to  tremble." 

*'  O,  dear,  if  you  go  to  talking  Latin  as  Mr. 
Trafton  does,  when  he  comes  for  his  washing, 
I  shall  give  up." 

"  But  about  that  pigeon-pie,  Nancy  ?" 

**Sartainlyril  make  it." 

"And  the  coffee?" 

**  And  the  coffee." 

**  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Harry,  "  if  you  expect  to 
get  any  pigeons,  you  must  be  there  bright  and 
early ;  because  at  break  of  day  the  pigeons 
come  down  on  the  stubble,  and  there's  a  good 
chance  to  shoot;  but  after  sunrise  they  fly  up 
into  the  birches,  and  scatter  off,  when  they've 
got  their  crops  full,  and  you  can't  get  a  shot, 
only  at  single  birds." 

"  I'll  be  there;  I'll  sleep  with  one  eye  open. 
O,  there's  that  confounded  cow  of  the  presi- 
dent's I've  got  to  milk.  I  wish  presidents 
wouldn't  keep  cows,  or  milk  them  themselves; 
that  spoils  the  whole.  I'll  milk  her  before 
day,  and  set  the  milk  on  the  doorstep." 

**I'll  run  over  and  milk  for  you,  Mr. 
Morton." 

"Thank  you,  Nancy.  I  shall  tell  him  to- 
morrow that  I  can't  do  his  chores  any  more;  I 
have  got  something  better  to  do." 

Instead  of  sleeping  with  one  eye  open,  Mor- 
ton slept  with  |poth  of  them  shut  so  fast  that 
he  never  waked  till  sunrise.  Afler  the  tem- 
porary excitement  arising  from  the  anticipation 
of  meeting  his  classmates  had  subsided,  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  and  of  the  previous  weeks 
made  itself  felt,  and  tired  nature  asserted  her 
rights  most  emphatically.  Springing  from 
his  couch,  he  sought  the  rye-field.  To  his  great 
chagrin  the  pigeons  had  left  the  stubble,  where, 
when  feeding,  they  generally  clustered  to- 
gether more  or  less,  affording  an  opportunity 
to  shoot  several  at  once,  the  high  stumps  and 
tall  stubs,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet*  in  height, 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  conceal- 
ment. He  now  went  among  the  bushes ;  but 
the  woods  were  full  of  dry  sticks  that  cracked 
beneath  his  tread,  the  pigeons  were  shy,  and 
after  shooting  half  a  dozen,  he  could  find  no 
more.  This  was  a  small  allowance  for  nine 
hungry  boys.  As  Morton  leaned  upon  his 
gun  in  no  very  pleasant  mood,  reproaching 
himself  for  oversleeping,  he  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun  near  by,  and  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  sound,  met  Philip  Stanwood,  one 
of  the  hands  that  had  been  at  work  with  him 
on  the  dam,  but,  having  cut  himself  with  a 
broad-axe,  had  gone  home. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Morton." 

*'Good  morning,  Phil.  Glad  to  see  you 
about  so  soon." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  use  my 
leg:  the  wound  ain't  quite  healed;  but  we  live 
close  by  here,  and  I  thought  I'd  limp  out  and 
shoot  some  pigeons." 

"  You've  had  great  luck,  Phil ;  why,  you've 
got  a  back-load." 

"  I've  got  three  dozen.  I  got  here  half  an 
hour  before  day,  and  the  moment  the  day 
broke  they  came  down  on  the  stubble." 

"  I  overslept.    I'm  sorry,  for  our  fellows  are 
coming  back  to-nigbt,  and  I  meant  to  give , 
them  a  treat;  but  I've  only  shot  six,  and  they 
seem  to  be  all  gone." 

"  Take  a  dozen  of  mine,  Morton." 

"•O,  no,  Phil;  I  couldn't  think  of  it." 

"  Yes,  you  must.  I  shall  have  more  than  I 
want,  to  carry  home." 

"  I'll  take  half  a  dozen,  and  pay  you  for 
them." 

**  No,  you  won't  do  any  such  thing.  We  live 
right  here ;  they  are  no  rarity  to  us ;  our  boys 
are  shooting  them  all  the  time.  I  shan't  like 
it  at  all  if  you  don't  take  'em ;  so  don't  say  any 
more ;"  and  he  put  the  pigeons  on  Morton's 
shoulder,  who  set  out  for  the  village  highly 
elated. 

"  Ain't  I  in  luck  ?  "  said  Morton ;  "  and  won't 
we  have  a  good  time.  Eighteen  pigeons! 
They  never  can  eat  'em  with  all  the  potatoes, 
g^avy,  and  fixings.  I'll  give  half  a  dozen  to 
Harry's  wife,  and  that  will  make  her  as  happy 
as  I  am.  Well,  I'd  rather  be  poor,  and  have 
friends,  than  rich,  and  have  none,  at  least  no 
real  ones.  It  costs  people  something  to  be 
friends  to  me.  I  believe  Uncle  Tim  gives  me 
a  third  more  for  hewing  that  timber  than  he 
would  have  given  John  Gilkey." 

The  nights  were  now  cool  and  the  twilight 
early.  Mrs.  Semicolon  had  cleaned  the  rooms 
and  made  the  beds,  and  she  and  Morton  had 
set  the  table.  Morton  had  a  closet  half  full 
of  dry  wood  that  had  been  left  over  from  last 
winter.  With  some  of  this  he  made  a  rousing 
fire,  and  two  huge  pigeon  pies  and  the  coffee 
were  placed  on  the  hearth  to  keep  warm.  The 
room  was  splendidly  lighted,  for  Morton  had 
ransacked  every  room  in  the  building  for 
lamps  with  which  to  illuminate  it.  When  he 
had  exhausted  both  his  means  and  his  inven- 
tion, he  shoved  up  the  window,  and  sat 
down  to  listen  and  watch  the  fire,  in  order  to 
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keep  the  brands  from  falling  upon  the  victuals. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  faint  sound  of  a 
horn  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
county  road.  **  Here  they  come,"  cried  Mort. 
Louder  and  louder  pealed  the  blasts  of  the 
driver's  horn,  which  was  now  mingled  with 
cheers  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  Richard- 
son was  heard  shouting, ''  Only  look,  Perk ;  see 
what  a  tremendous  light  there  is  in  our  room. 
Mort's  there,  I  know.  How  are  you,  old 
fellow?"  he  shouted,  leaping  off  the  box,  on 
to  Morton's  shoulders. 

*'  First  rate.  How  are  you  ?  O,  Rich,  I'm  so 
glad  to  see  you  I  " 

By  this  time  Perk,  Lowell,  Ferguson,  Hath- 
away, and  all  the  rest  surrounded  Morton. 

A  little  delicate-looking  freshman  sat  on  the 
t>ox  looking  on,  while  all  these  joyous  greet- 
ings were  being  exchanged,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  *'  I  wish 
somebody  was  glad  to  see  me.*' 

"  So  there  is.  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  WelccJrae 
to  Bowdoin  College,"  cried  Mort.  "  Come 
along  with  us ;"  and  Mort  pulled  him  off  the 
box. 

''But my  trunk,"  said  the  little  fellow. 

"  Where  do  you  board  ?  " 

"  At  the  public  house  for  the  present." 

"  Well,  pay  your  fare,  and  the  driver  will 
take  it  there.    What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Edward  Austin,  sir." 

'*  Gentlemen  of  the  sophomore  class,  walk 
up  to  No.  4; "  and  seizing  Austin  by  the  hand, 
Morton  led  the  way.  Great  was  the  delight 
of  the  party,  and  warm  the  encomiums  lavished 
upon  their  host,  when  they  beheld  the  prep- 
arations made  for  their  comfort. 

**0,  Mort,"  cried  Perkins,  "you  are  the 
prince  of  fellows.  I'm  so  cold,  and  tired,  and 
hungry  I " 

Morton  placed  Austin  between  himself  and 
Richardson.  Moct  of  the  others  heard  the 
«  expression  of  Austin  which  so  touched  the 
heart  of  Morton,  and  directing  their  conver- 
sation to  him,  he  soon  began  to  feel  at  home ; 
his  diffidence  in  a  measure  wore  off,  and  his 
generous  entertainers  were  led  to  form  a  very 
high  opinion  of  him.  They  ate,  drank,  com- 
pared notes,  and  related  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  passed  the  vacation. 

Traflon,  on  his  part,  gave  his  exploits  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  said  not  a  word  in 
relation  to  his  addressing  an  audience  of 
bears. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  separate, 
Austin  would  have  gone  to  the  hotel,  for  his 
room  and  chum  were  yet  to  be  selected. 

"  Stay  here,  Ned,"  said  Morton;    "  we  can 


fix  you  a  bed  on  the  lounge ;  you  don't  want 
to  go  over  there  with  a  whole  crowd  you 
never  saw  before." 

"  I  shall  incommode  yoU|  sir." 

"  No,  you  won't." 

"  Go  with  me,  Ned,"  said  Savage,  "  I  room 
alone.  I've  got  a  cousin  coming  to-morrow  to 
be  in  your  class,  who  will  make  you  a  first- 
rate  chum." 

"You  can  board  with  me,"  said  Morton. 
"  Good  night" 

[TO  BS  OOlTfmUJUX] 


A   8HABF   TBADE. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKINSOK. 

WITHIN  an  ancient  hollow  oak 
That  stood  beside  the  road, 
Just  on  the  border  of  a  wood. 

An  aged  Owl  abode. 
There  he  had  lived  and  ruled  for  years ; 

There  too  his  parents  reigned ; 
And  there  had  he,  with  Mrs.  Owl, 
Some  forty  Owlets  trained. 

His  home  was  ample,  warm,  secure, 

And  undisturbed  by  man ; 
The  tree  was  large,  and  at  its  base 

A  little  brooklet  ran. 
Half  up  the  oak,  and  near  his  door. 

There  grew  a  crooked  limb, 
Where  he  was  wont  to  doze  by  day, 

And  chant  his  midnight  hymn. 

In  short.  Squire  Owl  was  well-to-do 

In  all  concerns  of  life ; 
He'd  married  well,  and  lived  in  peace 

With  Polly  Owl,  his  wife ; 
His  children,  though  they'd  been  a  care,  — 

As  children  always  are,  — 
Had  turned  out  well,  and  each  had  proved 

An  image  of  its  pa. 

But  that  which  gratified  him  most 

Was  this,  as  we  surmise : 
His  neighbors  all  with  one  accord 

Were  pleased  to  call  him  wise. 
The  reason  why,  'tis  hard  to  telly 

Unless  the  fact  implies, 
That  wisdom  with  the  birds  consists 

In  having  monstrous  eyes. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 

The  Owl  had  won  a  name ; 
And,  like  some  mortals,  seemed  content 

To  settle  on  his  fame. 
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So  long  as  people  called  him  wise, 

And  gave  him  power  to  rule. 
No  matter  if  he  spent  his  days 

In  acting  out  the  fool. 

Just  through  the  forest*  in  a  dell, 

Another  oak  had  grown, 
Within  whose  huge,  time-eaten  trunk 

Jake  Squirrel  lived  alone ; 
A  sprightly  fellow,  full  of  fun, 

With  eyes  as  black  as  night. 
Gray,  glossy  coat,  and  bushy  tail 

Which  overtopped  him  quite. 
A  keen  young  squirrel,  too,  was  Jake ; 

Perhaps  you*d  call  him  knave ; 
For  when  his  neighbors  dealt  with  him, 

They  sometimes  got  the  shave. 

It  chanced  one  day,  in  early  fall. 

Before  the  frosts  came  down 
To  open  wide  the  chestnut  burs, 

And  turn  the  maples  brown, 
As  Jake  was  sitting  on  a  limb. 

Half  dozing  in  the  sun. 
And  planning,  in  a  dreamy  way, 

For  days  of  busy  fun,  — 
When  winds  should  whistle  through  the  trees. 

And  shake  the  chestnuts  loose, 
And  he  should  gather  in  his  store 

Of  food  for  winter's  use,  — 
That  all  at  once  he  heard  a  sound; 

And,  opening  wide  his  eyes. 
He  cast  them  down,  and  saw  a  sight 

That  filled  him  with  surprise. 

There  stood  two  men  upon  the  ground. 

Each  gazing  at  the  oak ; 
And  one  went  up  with  axe  in  hand. 

And  gave  the  tree  a  stroke. 

"  Tis  rotten  to  the  heart,'*  said  he ; 

**  We'll  have  it  down  next  year; 
The  wood  may  pay  for  cutting  it, 

Though  hardly  that  I  fear." 

Then  off  they  started  up  the  hill, 

And  soon  were  out  pf  sight ; 
While  Jake  was  left  in  blank  dismay 

To  ponder  o'er  his  plight. 

"  "Tis  ro6en  to  the  heart,  they  say ; 

Well,  so  it  ought  to  be ; 
If  that's  a  sin,  I'd  like  to  know 

How  many  men  go  free. 
If  they  were  felled. and  slashed  about. 

Because  their  hearts  weren't  sound, 
There'd  few  be  left  to  use  the  axe 

And  beetle,  I'll  be  bound. 


And  so.  It  seems,  I've  got  to  move. 

Move  where?    'TIS  hard  to  tell. 
I  know  of  but  one  other  tree 

That  suits  me  half  as  well ; 
And  that  belongs  to  neighbor  Owl. 

Aha  I  I  see  my  way  I 
I'll  try  and  make  a  swap  with  him : 

He  wants  to  sell,  they  say." 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  Jake 
Went  scrambling  down  the  tree. 

He  crossed  the  wood,  and  climbed  the  oak. 
His  friend  the  Owl  to  see. 

"  Good  morning,  squire ;  fine  weather  this  I 

You're  well,  I  hope,  to-day," 
Said  Jake,  as  on  a  neighboring  limb 

He  stowed  himself  away. 


(t 


Good  morning,  sir  I  "  exclaimed  the  Owl, 
.  With  a  bewildered  blink. 
'  It's  grown  so  light  I'm  plagued  to  see ; 

But  it  is  you,  I  think." 


"  You're  right,  my  friend ;  in  other  words, 

Jake  Squirrel,  from  the  dell ; 
I've  come  to  make  a  trade  with  you : 

I  hear  you  want  to  sell.' 
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«  Sell  I  selir*  exclaimed  the  squire;  <<sell 
what?" 

'^  Your  nest  and  tree !  "  said  Jake. 
"  My  nest  and  tree  ?  "  returned  the  Owl ; 

'*  There  must  be  some  mistake." 

•'Indeed  I "  said  Jake.  "  Well,  that  is  strange ; 

Clip  Chipmunk  said  'twas  so, 
And  that  the  news  came  straight  to  him 

From  Miss  Sarepta  Crow ; 
That  she  had  talked  with  Mrs.  Owl, 

Who  said  that  you  desired 
To  sell  your  tree,  and  find  a  home 

More  quiet  and  retired. 
Now  I'm  by  nature  more  inclined 

Than  you  to  social  life ; 
My  joys  are  found  in  lively  scenes ; 

Yours  centre  in  your  wife, 
Your  children,  and  your  home  affairs ; 

In  meditations  deep ; 
In  logic,  and  —  you'll  pardon  me  — 

In  logic  and  in  sleep. 
On  hearing,  then,  that  you  proposed 

To  move  away  this  fall, 
And  hearing,  too,  the  reason  why. 

Determined  me  to  call 
And  see  if  we  could  make  a  swap ; 

For  it  occurred  to  me. 
That,  as  you  wished  to  be  retired. 

From  all  disturbance  free. 
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My  dall  was  just  the  place  for  yoh : 

My  oak  the  very  one, 
In  all  the  forest  far  or  near, 

That  you  would  like  to  own. 
And  as  for  me,  the  facts  are  these : 

I  like  your  tree  the  best, 
Though  far  inferior  to  mine 

In  point  of  height  and  nest; 
But  then,  it  stands  beside  the  road, 

A  road  much  travelled  now. 
And  I  should  like  to  watch  the  teams 

From  off  that  crooked  bough ; 
Besides,  the  nuts  are  thicker  here. 

Nuts  unsurpassed  in  size, 
Which  are  to  me  a  chief  support, 

Though  worthless  in  your  eyes. 
But  I  am  wasting  precious  time; 

1*11  leave  you  now.    Good  day  I " 

"  Stop,  stop  I  my  friend,"  exclaimed  the  Owl ; 
**  Don't  hurry  so,  I  pray!  " 

Now,  after  all  his  sham  pretence. 

The  Owl  did  want  to  sell; 
His  reasons  though,  for  doing  so, 

He  did  not  choose  to  tell. 
He  wondered  much  that  sharp  young  Jake 

Should  offer  such  a  trade. 
And  only  feared  that  he'd  retract 

Before  the  terms  were  made. 
Yet  not  for  worlds  would  he  disclose 

His  real  anxiety, 
Or  show  to  Jake  how  fast  he  was 

To  sell  the  homestead  tree. 

They  quibbled  long,  at  length  agreed ; 

The  Owl,  with  many  a  hoot; 
Declaring  it  a  shameless  fraud, 

That^ake  would  give  no  boot; 
While  Jake  asserted,  long  and  loud, 

'Twas  all  a  monstrous  sin, 
That  he,  in  trade,  in  broad  daylight. 

Should  get  so  taken  in. 

They  parted.    Jake  retraced  his  steps 

Back  to  his  native  oak, 
And  climbing  to  a  mossy  gnarl, 

He  chuckled  o'er  his  joke. 

"  Ha,  ha  I    Well  done  I "  laughed  he,  "  well 
done! 

You're  sold  Squire  Solon  Owl, 
You  might  be  wiser  yet,  it  seems. 

My  would-be  learned  fowl." 

^'  To-hoo,  to-hoo !  "  laughed  out  the  squire. 

When  Jake  had  left  his  tree. 
*<  He  thinks  he's  sharp,  but  he'll  soon  find 

That  I'm  as  sharp  as  he." 


Next  day  they  moved,  Squire  Owl  and  wife 

To  Jake's  ancestral  nest; 
And  Jake  took  up  his  lone  abode 

In  their  oak's  ancient  breast. 

The  autumn  days  had  quickly  sped : 

The  winds  blew  fierce  and  wild ;  . 
And  on  the  lowland  plain  and  hill 

The  drifted  snow^s  lay  piled. 
But  Jake,  close  cuddled  in  his  nest. 

All  cosy,  snug,  and  warm. 
Amid  his  ample  store  of  nuts. 

Defied  both  cold  and  storm. 

And  often  in  his  selfish  joy 

He  wondered,  with  a  laugh, 
How  neighbor  Owl  was  prospering, 

And  how  his  better  half. 
For  he  supposed,  that  long  ago 

Their  home  had  been  destroyed ; 
And  that  the  Owls  were  then  deprived 

Of  all  that  he  enjoyed. 

As  yet,  however,  Jake  was  wrong : 

The  birds  were  safely  housed : 
They'd  gone  to  sleep  with  the  belief 

That  they  would  not  be  roused 
Till  spring  had  carried  off  the  snow. 

And  clothed  their  naked  oak : 
Till  whip-poor-wills  began  to  cry, 

And  frogs  to  pipe  and  croak. 

But,  ah !  alas  for  squire  and  wife  I 

Alas  for  tricky  Jake  I 
The  joke  disclosed  another  side : 

They'd  made  a  grand  mistake. 

Poor  Jake  was  first  to  find  it  out ; 

And  this  was  how  it  came : 
In  spite  of  craft  on  either  side, 

There'd  been  a  double  game. 

It  happened,  on  the  week  before 

Jake  Squirrel  heard  the  doom 
Pronounced  against  his  hollow  oak. 

His  old  and  much  loved  home, 
That  Solon  Owl  had  heard  the  same 

Pronounced  against  his  tree : 
Hence  his  desire  to  move  away. 

His  great  anxiety* 

And  so  one  cold  and  bitter  day 

Jake  heard  the  cutting  steel : 
A  shiver  ran  through  all  the  oak ; 

His  brain  began  to  reel : 
A  crash,  and  all  was  over  then ; 

The  giant  tree  lay  low; 
And  Jake  from  his  ill-gotten  nest 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  snow. 
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The  "woodman  came  and  picked  him  up 
Half  dead  with  fear  and  rage. 

His  joys  were  o'er :  he  passed  his  life 
Imprisoned  in  a  cage. 

The  Owls,  more  fortunate,  escaped, 
But  long  were  forced  to  roam, 

Half  frozen,  through  the  drearjr  wood, 
To  find  another  home. 

JiforaL 

Thej  who  depart  from  rectitude, 

And  stoop  to  petty  fraud, 
Must  not  complain,  if  in  the  end 

Thej  reap  the  just  reward. 


OAFTAnr  DAD'S  nSHHTG-aLUB. 

BY  COLONEL  G.  D.  BREWERTON. 

I  AM  "Captain  Dad.**  It  is  not  my  real 
name,  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  very  pretty  one ; 
but  then  it  is  not  of  my  own  choosing,  seeing 
that  it  was  given  me  by  the  boys  of  the  club, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  celebrated,  in  a  limited 
way,  Catch' em  and  Have-* em  Fishing  Club  — 
a  close  corporation  of  just  four  members  be- 
sides myself,  of  which  I  am  perpetual  captain ; 
and  hence  my  title,  to  which  Dad  is  affection- 
ately added,  because  I  am  really  dad  to  two 
of  the  aforesaid  members. 

The  boys  have  nicknames  as  well  as  myself, 
some  of  them  of  my  giving,  —  for  turn 
about  is  only  fair  play,  —  and  rejoice  in  the  re- 
spective appellations  of  Flounder,  Old  Maid, 
Grunter,  and  Little  Bait.  These  four  are  all 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  quite  as  good  — 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  —  as  youngsters  in 
general,  each  getting  his  title  from  some  men- 
tal peculiarity  or  characteristic,  rather  than 
from  any  personal  resemblance  to  their  highly 
respectable  but  undoubtedly  fishy  namesakes. 
Flounder,  for  instance,  has  long  legs,  and  a 
trick  of  stumbling  about  in  a  rocking  boat 
rather  distressing  to  witness,  for  he  can't 
swim,  and  we  are  always  expecting  to  see  him 
follow  his  sinker,  and  go  feet  up  afler  the 
fishes.  Then,  too,  he  has  a  wonderful  way 
of  expanding  himself,  by  lying  flat  down, 
with  his  big  hands  spread  out  like  fins,  and  his 
lower  limbs  taking  up  so  much  room  as  he 
elevates  them  upon  the  seats,  that  they  get 
mixed  Up  with  the  oars,  and  make  us  some- 
what doubtful  as  to  their  identitv  —  an  aero- 
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batic  performance,  of  which  Little  Bait  has 
rather  cured  him  lately  by  tipping  over  these 
obstacles,  and  amid  the  excitement  of  an  un- 
expected bite,  fairly  pitching  head  first  into 


poor  Flounder's  as  yet  dinnerless  stomach. 
As  for  Old  Maid,  he  is  as  precise  as  a  pin, 
coils  his  line  and  parts  his  hair  just  so,  doing 
everything  according  to  rule,  —  that  is  to  say, 
his  rule ;  interfere  with  which,  and  then  look 
out  for  squalls ;  down  go  the  comers  of  his 
otherwise  amiable  mouth,  till  the  screwed-up 
face  seems  to  have  taken  pattern  from  the 
queer,  half-human-featured  fish  which  we 
Down-Easters  (more  shame  to  us  for  so  do- 
ing) call  an  old  maid ;  and  so  he  gets  his  title, 
and  no  bad  one  either.  Grunter  is  grunter, 
which  means  that  he  growls,  the  old  fellow 
having  gotten  into  a  chronic  way  of  grum- 
bling, or  keeping  up  a  sort  of  cross  purring  to 
himself,  y^ty  like  the  noise  made  by  that  un- 
easy, toad-like  member  of  the  finny  family, 
which,  as  everybody  ought  to  know,  contin- 
ues to  grunt,  and  render  himself  noticeably 
uncomfortable  from  the  moment  he  is  caught 
till  he  ceases  to  wag  his  fat,  podgy  little  body, 
and  lies  over  with  a  final  flop,  dead  —  as  Julius 
Cssar.  Then,  last  and  least,  we  have  poor 
Little  Bait,  who  generally  fishes  with  a  bare 
hook,  because  the  small  fish  will  bite  off  the 
seductive  morsel  before  the  big  ones  have 
found  time  to  make  up  their  minds  to  take 
hold  and  be  caught,  which  so  interferes  with 
his  piscatorial  success  as  to  occasion  the  re- 
mark, when  Little  Bait  gets  his  fair  share  of 
a  basketful,  that  the  scaly  ones  must  be  vora- 
cious and  plentiful  indeed.  But  for  all  that, 
every  one  has  a  kind  word  and  a  helping  hand 
for  poor  Little  Bait,  amid  all  his  manifold 
troubles  of  snarled  lines  and  broken  hooks ; 
for  no  one  —  not  even  Grunter  himself,  refuses 
aid  and  comfort,  when  the  tired  little  hands 
pull  in  the  dripping  cord,  and  the  disappointed 
eyes  look  pleadingly  up  to  his  next  neighbor 
with  the  ever-recurring  petition,  — 

"  Do,  please,  somebody,  give  me  a  bait,  for 
those  nasty  chogsets  have  just  gone  and  got 
my  hook  all  bare  again." 

So  you  will  perceive  that  we  all  get  our 
names,  and  come  honestly  by  them. 

The  rules  of  the  Catch-'em  and  Have-'em 
Fishing  Club,  as  drawn  up  nnd  adopted  by 
our  boys,  are  so  simple,  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves worthy  of  imitation,  that  we  will  enu- 
merate them  here. 

I.  This- club  will  go  fishing  every  Saturday, 
wind  and  weather  permitting,  and  as  much 
oftener  in  vacation  as  old  Captain  Dad  is  good- 
natured  enough  to  take  us. 

N.  B.  ir  old  Captain  Dad  is  not  good- 
natured,  he  is  to  have  no  peace  till  he  is,  to 
which  end  Little  Bait  is  hereby  appointed  to 
tease  him. 
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2.  Captain  Dad  shall  find  fishing-tackle, 
boat,  and  bait.  Flounder  will  take  charge  of 
the  lunch-basket,  and  Captain  Dad  serve  out 
the  provisions.  No  boy  shall  be  greedj,  or 
look  hungry,  or  give  hints  about  how  late  it 
is,  till  Captain  Dad  says,  *'  Grub-tirae."  Then 
Little  Bait  is  to  be  helped  first. 

3.  Nobody  shall  ask  anybody  else  to  fix 
his  line,  or  take  off  his  fish,  while  the  fish 
are  biting,  except  Little  Bait.  Any  boy  break- 
ing this  rule  will  have  no  hard-boiled  egg 
with  his  lunch. 

4.  Nobody  shall  sit  on  Flounder's  legs,  un- 
less he  does  it  by  accident,  or  quarrel  with 
Grunter  for  growling,  because  Captain  Dad 
says  he  has  got  so  used  to  it  he  can't  help  it, 
and  wouldn't  grow  if  he  did  not 

5.  Captain  Dad  shall  tell  us  a  story  of  some 
of  his  adventures,  whenever  we  go  out,  if  the 
fish  do  not  bite  well ;  if  they  do,  Captain  Dad 
will  please  keep  it  till  the  next  time,  for  it  is 
more  interesting  to  this  club  to  catch  fish  than 
to  hear  stories. '  When  a  story  is  told,  this 
club  will  take  a  vote,  and  decide  if  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  printed.  If  so,  Captain  Dad 
will  please  write  it  out  plain,  and  send  it  to 
Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  so  that  the  boys  can 
read  it  in  their  favorite. 

6.  Any  member  may  propose  a  new  rule, 
and  each  boy  shall  have  one  vote,  except  Cap- 
tain Dad,  who  shall  decide  if  the  rule  may  be 
passed.  If  he  says  it  shall  not,  after  it  has 
been  talked  over,  then  we  won't  have  it,  and 
the  boy  who  proposed  it  shall  go  without  A/s 
hard-boiled  egg  for  that  day's  lunch. 

N.  B.  This  rule  is  made  to  prevent  too  much 
talking;  and  no  lunch  will  be  served  out  till 
the  vote  has  been  taken  and  decided. 

Then  came  the  somewhat  important  matter 
of  stationing  our  crew,  the  boat  being  destitute 
of  sails,  and  depending  solely  upon  its  oars. 
This,  at  the  particular  request  of  Mrs.  Captain 
Dad,  who  has  no  idea  of  any  of  this  club  being 
brought  home  drowned,  or  even  furnishing 
subjects  for  the  kind  ofiices  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety. So  we  get  a  large,  roomy  row-boat,  which 
we  hire,  as  we  have  need,  of  a  quaint,  gray^ 
headed  boat-builder,  who  hews  and  hammers 
away  in  a  breezy,  oak-scented  shop  on  the  Long 
Wharf,  from  whence  we  embark,  getting  in 
baskets,  killick,  and  oars,  and  then  climbing 
down  the  weedy,  slippery  stones,  or  rolling  piles 
till  all  hands  are  safely  on  board,  which  being 
accomplished,  Little  Bait,  who  labors  under  the 
delusion  that  he  knows  how  to  steer,  seats  him- 
self, with  great  dignity,  in  the  stern,  where  he 
tugs  away  at  the  tiller-ropes  till  Captain  Dad 
finds  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  the  *'  Lively  Betsy" 


(that's  the  name  of  our  boat)  from  whirling 
round  and  round,  like  a  drifl-log  in  an  eddying 
stream.  Close  to  Little  Bait  sits  Flounder, 
whose  long  legs  need  plenty  of  room  to  stretch 
themselves.  As  for  Old  Maid  and  Grunter, 
they  stow  themselves  together,  cheek  by  jowl, 
on  the  bows,  where  they  may  best  overlook 
the  killick,  and  keep  its  line  clear.  It  being 
a  part  of  their  duty  to  drop  it  when  Captain 
Dad  shouts  to  *'  let  go,"  and  pull  it  in  again 
when  he  calls  to  heave  away  on  the  anchor. 
Then  Old  Maid  pulls,  and  Grunter  begins  to 
tell  us  how  it  makes  his  arms  ache,  or  how  its 
claws  will  hold  to  the  rock,  or  come  up  heav- 
ily laden  with  a  great  load  of  dirty  eel-grass, 
or  clinging  sea-weed,  fast  grappled  in  its  hold. 
You  should  hear  him  grumble  away  to  himself, 
while  Old  Maid,  who  is  no  shirker,  works  like 
a  lifting  machine,  and  the  rest  of  the  club  say 
Grunter  grows  more  like  his  fishy  namesake 
than  ever.  Sometimes  Grunter  is  lefl  to  pull 
by  himself,  whereupon  he  immediately  re- 
ports the  killick  as  hopelessly  foul,  and  is  in 
favor  of  cutting  the  rope,  as  the  easiest  way 
of  parting  company.  Grunter*s  practical  sea- 
manship has  taught  him  that  killicks  go  down 
easy,  but  come  up  hard ;  so  he  is  always  trying 
to  compromise  the  duty  with  Old  Maid,  by  tak- 
ing the  letting  go,  while  he  leaves  the  hauling 
in  again  to  his  more  energetic  mate.  But  Old 
Maid  don't  see  it  so.  Then  the  rowing  falls 
pretty  much  to  Captain  Dad's  share,  for 
Flounder  catches  crabs,  and  in  so  doing 
throws  his  long  legs  defiantly  upward,  while 
his  head,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, goes  down  with  a  crash  which  almost 
threatens  to  start  a  plank.  Ask  Grunter  to 
pull,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  blisters  his 
hands,  and  he  don't  like  it;  while  Old  Maid, 
though  willing  enough  to  make  the  effort, 
wants  to  pull  his  own  way,  and  no  other, 
which,  as  it  happens  to  be  the  wrong  way, 
don't  add  much  to  the  way  of  the  boat.  Poor 
Little  Bait  is  learning  to  row,  and  well,  too; 
but  the  small  arms  are  as  yet  too  weak  to  match 
the  bravery  of  his  will ;  so  the  duty  must  de- 
volve, for  some  time  to  come,  upon  Captain 
Dad,  who,  on  the  whole,  rather  likes  it. 

And  now  the  young  reader  will  know  quite 
enough  of  the  organization  and  membership 
of  Captain  Dad's  fishing  club  to  consider 
himself  or  herself  (for  girls  like  fishing,  and 
we  are  going  to  let  them  in,  too)  personally 
acquainted  with  the  captain  and  all  hands. 
Moreover,  the  club  have  just  made  a  new  rule. 
Nobody  but  Grunter  (who  is  awfully  cross," 
and  don't  like  girls)  objecting,  that  all  the 
boys  and  girls  who  shall  read  these  stories,  as 
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told  by  Captain  Dad,  and  written  down  bj 
Old  Maid  in  our  log-book,  are,  and  forever 
ought  to  be,  considered  honorary  members  of 
the  "  Catch-*em  and  Have-*em  Fishing  Club 
of  No-where-in-particular —  along-shore." 

It  was  a  sultry  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
latter  part  of  May ;  shower  had  followed  show- 
er, killing  the  breeze,  until  the  wind,  like  Pad- 
dy's hurricane,  *'  blew  straight  up  and  down." 
Indeed,  one  could  hardly  tell  why,  when  it  was 
all  breathless  below,  the  dull,  dreary  veil  of 
cloud  should  travel  so  slowly,  but  surely,  over 
the  far-off  sky  above,  blotting  out  every  bit  of 
blue,  till  there  was  not  enough  of  azure  left  to 
make  a  Dutchman  that  proverbial  '*  pair  of 
breeches.'*  As  for  fishing,  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  unless  we  were  to  come  home  like 
drowned  rats  —  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of, 
for  good* Mrs.  Captain  Dad,  a  notable  house- 
keeper by  the  way,  already  looks  upon  our 
piscatorial  pursuits  as  a  direct  invention  of 
the  Evil  One  for  the  better  destruction  of  good 
clothes,  not  to  mention  that  orderly  domestic 
economy  so  dear  to  every  well-regulated  fem- 
inine mind.  So  Captain  Dad,  who  is  growing 
fat,  and  is  not  unfrequently  troubled  with  a 
mild  attack  of  laziness,  commonly  known  as 
**  spring  fever,*'  had  stowed  himself  away  upon 
the  old  family  lounge,  upon  which  comfortable 
carriage  of  ease  he  had  already  ridden  half 
way  to  the  "Land  of  Nod "  (wherever  that 
is),  leaving  the  disappointed  boys  to  flatten 
their  noses  against  the  dripping  window- 
panes,  or  pore  over  the  old-fashioned  alma- 
nack, which  said,  half  way  down  the  page, 
**  About  this  time  expect  much  rain." 

Captain  Dad,  being  half  asleep,  and  indeed 
snoring  gently,  which  last  is  written  down 
in  the  log  on  the  authority  of  Flounder,  would 
doubtless  have  gone  all  the  way  to  Dreamland, 
and  seen  some  strange  things  among  the 
cloud-castles  of  that  queer  locality,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  little  timid  hand,  which  had 
gotten  lovingly  hold  of  his  great  brown  paw, 
and  a  persuasive,  pleading  voice,  whose  ac- 
cents could  make  themselves  ever  so  soft  and 
tender,  and  now  whispered  close  into  his  ear,  — 

"Captain  Dad,  </«ar  Captain  Dad!  Are 
yon  sleeping,  please?  Now  please  don't.  It's 
cleared  off  beautifully ;  the  wind's  got  round 
to  the  sou'-west,  for  Flounder  says  the  vane 
on  the  Quaker's  barn  points  so,  and  I  don't 
suppose  a  Quaker's  vane  would  tell  a  lie  —  do 
you,  Captain  Dad?  And  we  have  got  the 
baskets  and  things  all  ready,  and  Maumee  has 
•  put  up  the  lunch,  and  O,  do  please  let's  go 
fishing,  that's  a  dear  Captain  Dad.  I  haven't 
missed  a  word  in  spelling  all  this  week,  and 


Old  Maid  and  Grunter  say  the  tide  will  be  just 
right  when  we  get  there." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said ;  so  Captain 
Dad  gives  a  great  yawn,  and  a  regretful  look 
at  the  cosy  lounge,  heaves  a  sigh  over  the  lost 
nap,  as  he  shakes  and  stretches  himself,  and 
then,  after  a  wise  glance  or  two  at  the  now 
rapidly  brightening  sky,  and  a  verification  of 
the  report  as  to  the  Quaker's  weather-vane, 
which  wouldn't  tell  lies,  proceeds,  without 
more  ado,  to  pull  on  his  great  rubber  boots,  and 
head  the  little  cavalcade,  who  take  up  their 
noisy  line  of  march  for  the  boat-house  on  the 
wharf. 

An  hour  later  and  the  Lively  Betsy  lay  with 
oars  stowed,  and  killick  down,  snugly  an- 
chored, and  bobbing  to  the  rising  tide,  midway 
between  the  Lime  Rocks  and  the  far  reaching 
gravelly  point  of  Goat  Island.  Here  for  a 
while  we  plied  our  easy  toil  in  silence,  the  flop- 
ping of  some  newly-caught  fish,  or  the  mut- 
tered exclamation,  "  I've  got  suck  a  bite,"  or 
the  yet  more  confident,  **  See  if  I  don't  catch 
you,  if  you  do  that  again,"  being  the  only  in- 
terruptions to  the  monotonous  plashing  of  the 
rippling  tide.  While  all  hands  were  thus  busily 
employed  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  (a 
regular  series  of  invitations,  backed  by  fresh 
clams,  and  enforced  by  sharp  hooks,  to  come 
up  and  make  us  a  call)  with  the  dingy-backed 
flat-fish,  who  went  hunting  their  dinners,  and 
stirring  up  the  oozy  slime  in  the  muddy  bottom 
below ;  things  went  quietly  enough.  But  ere 
long  the  fish  grew  shy,  or,  it  may  be,  had  lis- 
tened to  the  experience  of  some  sore-mouthed 
member  of  their  fraternity,  who  had  escaped 
from  our  snares,  and  returned,  with  dislocated 
teeth  and  aching  jaws,  to  tell  his  tale  of  woe, 
and  give  warning  to  his  fellows.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  our  flat  customers  grew  sharp  enough 
to  carry  their  trade  elsewhere;  and  as  they 
ceased  to  bite.  Little  Bait  called  for  a  story  — 
a  real  nice  one  —  about  something  that  hap- 
pened to  you  when  you  were  a  soldier,  ever 
so  long  ago,  clinching  it  all  with  a  reliant, 
"  But  you  know  best.  Captain  Dad."  So,  as 
poor  Captain  Dad  is  bound  not  to  make  ex- 
puses,  or  even  look  bashful,  under  penalty  of 
getting  no  hard-boiled  egg  for  Mis  lunch,  all 
hands  rebaited  their  hooks,  and  dropped  them 
overboard,  in  hopes  of  a  stray  nibble.  Floun- 
der coiled  up  his  legs,  Grunter  held  his  com- 
plaining tongue,  and  Old  Maid  settled  his  face 
into  the  primmest  look  of  attention,  while 
Little  Bait,  leaving  his  untended  line  to  the 
mercy  of  the  tide,  crept  up,  in  his  loving 
fashion,  as  near  as  might  be  to  dear  old  Cap- 
tain Dad,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  single  word  of 
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the  coming  yarn,  which  is  to  be  written  down  in 
the  log-book  and  printed,  so  as  to  be  read  by 
all  the  members  of  the  club,  and  boys  and  girls 
who  can't  go  fishing  with  us,  because  they  are 
too  far  away,  under  the  title  of  *'  Trapped  in 
the  Mud."  So  Little  Bait  says,  '*  Please  look 
out  for  it  in  the  very  next  number  of  '  Our 
Boys  and  Girls.' " 


PEOVEEB-POEIL    IT. 

BY  OENEVIBVE. 

*'.  Let  well  enough  alone." 

A  MONG  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
•^  *  In  which  so  much  of  wisdom  lies. 
For  solid  truth,  Vm  sure  there's  none 
Like  this:  *'Let  well  enough  alone." 

We  see  it  proved  from  day  to  day, 
That,  strive  as  boldly  as  we  may, 
We  say  at  length,  with  bitter  moan. 
Had  we  *^  let  well  enough  alone,"  — 

We  should  not  now  be  left  to  grieve 
O'er  hopes  that  blossomed  to  deceive ; 
Contentment  with  our  daily  lot 
Will  yield  true  joys  that  perish  not 

A  greedy  dog  found  on  the  street 
A  large  and  tempting  piece  of  meat; 
Between  his  teeth  he  grasped  it  tight. 
Then  homeward  sped  with  all  his  might. 

But  as  he  crossed  a  narrow  stream, 
He  saw  beneath  the  waters  gleam 
Another  dog,  with  aspect  bold. 
Who  seemed  within  his  teeth  to  hold 

A  piece  of  meat  full  twice  the  size 
Of  his,  so  precious  in  his  eyes ; 
So,  letting  go  his  own,  he  tried 
To  seize  the  meat  beneath  the  tide. 

Thus  both  were  lost  —  the  shadow  vain, 
Which  only  mocked  his  toil  and  pain; 
And  the  real  treasure  slipped  away. 
Beneath  the  waters  dark  and  gray. 

There  was  a  widow — so  I've  read  •— 
Who  roused  her  maidens  from  their  bed 
Whene'er  the  cock  began  to  crow : 
Quoth  they,  **  We  will  not  have  it  so. 

^*  Old  Chanticleer  shall  lose  his  head ; 
Then  she'll  have  nothing  in  its  stead 
To  indicate  the  time  of  day. 
And  in  our  beds  we  both  can  stay.' 


» 


Poor  foolish  maidens !    Not  content 
To  be  well  off,  they  did  repent. 
With  many  a  sad  and  bitter  tear, 
That  e'er  they  killed  old  Chanticleer. 

For,  having  not,  as  heretofore,. 
The  crowing  cock  beside  the  door. 
Whene'er  the  widow  woke  from  sleep, 
She  roused  her  maids  from  slumbers  deep. 

And  bade  them  labor  all  the  day, 
Nor  spend  one  hour  in  useless  play : 
Thus  for  themselves  they  did  prepare 
A  burden  more  than  they  could  bear. 

Full  many  an  instance  could  we  find 
To  prove  that  a  contented  mind 
Is  more  to  be  desired  than  gold. 
Or  all  the  lore  of  sages  old.         • 

Twas  said  by  one  not  over- wise, 
'*  There's  not  a  blessing  'neath  the  skies 
So  g^at  as  this :  that  God  bestow, 
All  that  we  wish  for  here  below." 

An  old  philosopher  replied, 

''The  happiness  that  will  abide 

Is  found  by  wishing  not  below 

The  things  that  God  does  not  bestow." 

John  Newton  said.  If  God  on  high, 
Should  send  two  angels  from  the  sky. 
And  give  to  each  employment  meet. 
The  one,  to  simply  sweep  the  street,  — 

The  other,  guide  the  affairs  of  state. 
Or  bear  an  empire's  burdens  great, 
Each,  satisfied,  content  would  be. 
Nor  seek  to  change  his  destiny. 

Contentment  makes  each  labor  light. 
Into  a  talent  swells  a  mite. 
If  e'er  true  happiness  we  find, 
'Twill  be  in  a  contented  mind. 


—  The  time  for  collecting  ferns  for  an  her^ 
barium  is  just  before  the  spores  or  seed-vessels 
have  attained  maturity ;  and  it  is  better  to  col- 
lect them  on  a  dry  day.  In  selecting  fronds  for 
preservation,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  lar- 
gest, selecting  those  which  will  lie  easily  with- 
out bending  between  the  leaves  of  your  herba- 
rium. 

* 

Hawser  is  a  corruption  of  kaiser  (from 

the  Saxon  kals^  the  neck,  the  throat),  and  hal- 
sers  are  so  termed  because  they  pass  between 
two  round  holes  und^r  a  ship's  bead  or  beak, 
i.  e.,  through  her  throat 
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A  TOima  BOAT-BUILDEB. 

BY   ELIJAH   KILLOGG. 

AT  the  dale  mentioned  below,  1  received  a 
letter  from  ■  boy  from  which  the  foUow- 
ing  is  an  extract.  Namee  and  places  I  am 
forbidden  to  mention,  eicept  to  say,  that  he 
reiideE  in  one  of  our  New  England  cities. 

OCTOBBR  5,  1870. 
Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg.  Dear  Sir:  When 
I  read  the  first  volume  of  the  Elm  Island 
stories.  1  read  it  with  much  interest  Since 
then,  I  have  watched  eagerly  for  each  eucces- 
eive  volume.     In  reading  "  The  Young  Ship- 

fauildera,"  another  boy,  by  the  name  of 

and  myself  were  possesBedwith  the  ideaofbuild- 
ing  a  boat.  As  we  were  separated  during  the 
eummer,  we  could  do  nothing ;  but  a  few  days 
ago,  we  sawed  out  the  keel. 


We  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  fore  poit 
(the  stem}  is  fastened  on.  If  you  would  write 
how  it  is  done,  we  should  be  very  much 
obliged.  The  boat  is  to  be  sjiteen  feet  and 
four  inches  long,  and  four  feet  and  four  inches 
wide,  if  we  are  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
her  done. 

I  hope  these  are  not  the  only  books  you 
will  write.    I  shall  be  fifteen  years  old  next 

Since  that  time  I  bare  received  the  fol- 

May  is,  1871. 
Rkv.    Elijah    Kellogg.       Dear    Sir  :    I 
launched    my    boat    this    morning    at    five 
o'clock ;  it  did  not  leak  a  drop. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  the  boat,  together 

with  a  portrait  of  the  projector  and  builder, 

and  would  add,  that  the  other  boy  was  four- 

ien  years  old  the  15th  of  May. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph,  so 

that  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  here  a 

:  representation  of  the  boat,  which  sits 

gracefully  in  the  water.     The  young  builder 

111  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  find  his  portrait 

the  head  of  this  article;  but  our  boys  and 

girls  should   be   made  acquainted   with    this 

iterprising  lad ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that 

we  have  not  his  companion's  to  place  be- 

IdeiL 

Another  letter  informs  us  that  each  of  them 
las  commenced  a  second  boat,  which  makes  it 
vident  enough  that  the  Charlie  Bells  are  not 
all  dead  yet,  and  that  the  characters  drawn  in 
the  Elm  Island  stories  are  by  no  means  im* 
possible  ones. 
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THE  TOTTira  UINISTEB; 

OB, 

OUB  GIBIiS  AT  FIiAT  AND  AT  WOBX. 

BY   OLIVER    OPTIC. 

[with  two  pull  pagb  illustrations.] 

"  TT7ELL,  Edith,  how  do  you  like  the  new 
»  »  minister  now?"  said  Lottie  Mapleton, 
as  they  met  on  the  croquet  grounds  near  the 
cottage  of  Edith's  father. 

"  Very  much,  indeed ;  more  than  ever.  He 
preached  such  a  lovely  sermon  last  Sunday ! 
And  he  was  so  eloquent,  and  so  earnest  too ! " 
replied  Edith,  will  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  lady  of  modern  times. 

'*  I  don't  refer  particularly  to  his  sermons," 
added  Lottie.  "  What  do  you  think  of  him  as 
a  man?" 

"I  like  him  ever  so  much!"  exclaimed 
Edith. 

<<  Well,  I  should  like  him,  too,  if  he  hadn't 
some  bad  habits." 

'*  Bad  habits  I  Why,  Lottie,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  You  don't  intend  to  say  that  Mr.  Gor^ 
don  has  any  bad  habits  ?  " 

''Yes,  I  do;  some  very  bad  habits." 

''  You  don't  mean  so,  Lottie.  You  are  jok- 
ing." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not." 

'*  What  bad  habits  can  he  have?" 

''  That  coat  he  wears  is  a  very  bad  habit,  in 
the  first  place." 

**  I  knew  you  were  joking;  you  always  are." 

"  But  the  coat  isn't  his  worst  habit,"  con- 
tinued Lottie,  solemnly. 

«  Do  you  mean  his  vest  or  his  hat?" 

<'No,  nothing  of  that  kind.  But  I  think 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  a  minister,  with  a  nice  salary, 
and  no  wife  to  support  or  dress,  ought  to  wear 
a  better  coat.    It  is  really  quite  threadbare." 

*'  He  wears  a  better  one  in  the  pulpit" 

'*  Well,  he  ought  to  wear  a  better  one  every 
day." 

*'  I  can  forgive  his  coat,  but  what  worse 
habit  has  he?" 

<*  ril  tell  you,  Edith.  He  has  a  very  bad  habit 
of  calling  upon  his  people  in  the  forenoon, 
as  early  as  nine  o'clock,  sometimes,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  before  breakfast.  I  think  it  is 
shameful.  Why,  this  very  morning  he  actu- 
ally caught  me  at  the  wash-tub  1 " 

''Well,  what  of  it,  Lottie?"  asked  Edith, 
demurely. 

"  What  of  it?  Why,  I  never  was  so  mortified 
in  all  my  life.  I  had  on  all  the  old  duds  I 
could  find  in  my  wardrobe,  and  I  looked  like  a 
fright.  I  blushed  till  my  face  burned  like  a 
blister,  and  I  stuttered,  and  stammered,  and 


apologized,  and  he  only  laughed  at  me.  I 
told  mother  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her- 
self for  letting  him  come  into  the  kitchen ;  but, 
do  you  know,  Edith,  I  believe  she  did  it  on 
purpose  ? " 

"  Perhaps  she  did,"  mused  Edith. 

"  I  never  was  so  awfully  mortified  in  all  my 
life.  I  thought  I  should  sink  through  the  floor. 
I  told  mother  it  was  cruel  for  her  to  do  so.  I 
am  going  to  repudiate  the  compact  now,  and 
retire  from  the  Sisterhood." 

"  Don't,  Lottie." 

'*  I  shall.  But  there  comes  Eunice  Palmer. 
She  is  the  secretary,  and  I  shall  formally  ask 
leave  to  withdraw." 

"  Don't  you  do  it,  sister.* 

"  I  certainly  will.  And  I  will  not  go  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  wash-tub  again  as  long 
as  I  live." 

"  Don't  be  hasty,  sister  mine.  Some  of  the 
Sisterhood  will  be  here  presently  to  play  cro- 
quet, and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  minister,  promised 
to  come  too." 

"The  minister?  Then  I  will  go  straight 
home,  for  I  shall  never  dare  to  look  him  in 
the  face  again." 

"  You  shall  not,  Lottie." 

But  the  appearance  of  the  young  minister 
upon  the  ground,  attended  by  Mr.  Baker,  pre- 
vented a  retreat,  and  in  a  few  moments  others 
of  the  Sisterhood  appeared.  The  half  dozen 
young  ladies,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  had  assembled  on  the  lawn,  were 
soon  engaged  in  the  popular  game,  in  which 
the  minister  and  Edith's  father  took  part, 
though  the  latter  was  fifty  years  old. 

Doubtless  the  "  Sisterhood "  was  a  very 
mysterious  organization,  and  the  "  compact " 
was  a  very  formidable  agreement.  Several  of 
the  association  were  on  the  lawn,  engaged  in 
the  game  of  croquet,  while  others  were  in 
sight,  interested  in  the  various  feminine 
amusements  of  tlie  day.  Mabel  Greene  was 
rowing  a  boat  on  the  stream  below  the  lawn ; 
Jane  Melville  and  some  of  her  more  intimate 
friends  were  in  the  beach  wagon  taking  an 
evening  drive ;  while  Lucy  Atherton  seemed 
to  prefer  reading  to  any  of  these  amusements, 
though  all  of  them  were  open  to  her. 

The  young  ladies  who  composed  the  Sister- 
hood were  daughters  either  of  wealthy  men, 
or  of  those  engaged  in  lucrative  pursuits ;  at 
least,  of  men  of  considerable  income.  Their 
amusements  were  all  innocent  and  -  proper, 
though  some  of  them,  as  boating,  riding,  and 
equestrianism,  were  available  only  to  those  of 
large  means.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  left 
school,  and  were  entering  upon  the  estate  of 
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womanhood.  They  had  been  educated  at  the 
most  expensive  institutions  of  learning,  and, 
till  within  a  very  recent  period,  had  been  too 
much  occupied  with  school  duties  and  with 
music  lessons  to  find  any  time  for  household 
work. 

In  the  village  of  Yewtopia,  near  the  metrop- 
olis, as  elsewhere,  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  negative  side  of  female  education  — 
that  young  ladies  grew  up  and  married  with- 
out being  able  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread 
(though  a  few  could  manage  sponge  cake), 
wash  a  skirt,  or  fashion  a  dress.  Now  Edith 
Baker  and  Eunice  Palmer  were  conscious  of 
their  deficiencies.  They  counselled  with  the 
doctor's  wife,  who  was  a  very  practical  woman, 
and  the  association  called  the  Sisterhood  was 
organized,  whose  only  object  was  to  encourage 
young  ladies  to  learn  and  practise  the  arts  of 
housewifery.  The  "compact,"  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  pledge  of  a  temperance 
society,  obliged  every  member  to  spend  at 
least  one  hour  a  week  at  the  wash-tub;  to 
learn  to  make  and  bake  bread  (not  cake) ;  to 
become  proficient  in  the  cutting  and  making 
of  dresses,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  for  common  use,  and  generally,  to 
learn  to  do,  and  to  do,  all  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  house.  On  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Dickens  in  his  address  to  the  school-ship 
boys,  "  Do  all  the  good  you  can,  and  don*t 
make  any  fuss  about  it,"  the  Sisterhood  was  a 
secret  association.  The  members  were  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  example  of 
the  others,  but  they  were  not  to  ruin  the  un- 
dertaking by  publishing  it  as  a  stupendous 
organized  frolic.  It  was  to  be  a  serious  work. 
It  is  true  that  fathers  and  mothers,  especially 
mothers,  wondered  at  the  fever  of  practical 
usefulness  which  had  suddenly  come  over  the 
girls ;  but  it  ought  to  be  added  that  every  one 
of  them  was  pleased  with  it.  About  the  time  the 
Sisterhood  went  into  operation,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gordon,  fresh  from  the  Divmity  School,  came 
to  Yewtopia  to  preach  as  a  candidate.  He  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  people,  but  the  older  people  thought  he 
had  better  *•  supply  the  pulpit"  for  a  year,  be- 
fore he  was  settled  —  an  arrangement  to  which 
the  young  clergyman  assented.  The  pews 
were  rich  enough  to  pay  him  twenty- four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  was  a  generous 
salary  for  a  young  unmarried  minister.  He 
was  a  truly  religious  man,  simple-minded, 
earnest,  and  sincere ;  and  it  was  said  that  more 
than  half  of  his  stipend  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  deserving  poor  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village.    But  then  Mr.  Gordon  was  the 


only  son  of  a  widow,  and  she  a  very  wealthy 
one,  who  did  not  care  a  straw  whether  he  re- 
ceived any  salary,  so  that  there  would  have 
been  no  great  merit  in  giving  away  the  whole 
of  it.  It  was  not  the  young  minister's  fault 
that  he  was  a  very  attractive  man,  both  per- 
sonally and  socially;  but  it  was  much  to  his 
credit  that  he  scorned  and  derided  the  cold 
formalism  and  frivolity  of  fashionable  life. 

The  Sisterhood  was  composed  of  refined  and 
high-minded  young  ladies,  and  it  would  be  a 
wicked  slander  to  saj*  that  any  one  of  them 
sought  to  insnare  the  affections  of  the  popular 
young  minister;  but  he  was  certainly  a  very 
desirable  person,  and  the  wife  of  such  a  man 
could  not  but  be  a  happy  woman.  Even  Miss 
Lottie  Mapleton  would  have  rejoiced  in  his 
partial  smile,  and  would  not  have  been  so  ob- 
stinate as  to  frown  upon  such  a  suitor. 

Mr.  Gordon  played  the  game  of  croquet  with 
the  young  ladies,  and  enjoyed  it.  He  did  not 
even  hint  that  he  had  caught  Miss  Lottie  at 
the  wash-tub.  He  was  too  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous to  wound  even  a  false  pride.  Miss 
Lottie  was,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  g^rl  in 
the  whole  village  —  so  fair  that  she  could 
afford  to  frown  even  upon  the  most  eli- 
gible suitor  who  wooed  her  favor.  In  spite 
of  what  she  considered  the  minister*s  *'bad 
habits,"  she  had  as  much  regard  for  him  as 
any  of  her  companions.  She  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  had  already  declined 
more  than  one  ''offer;"  and  though  we  have 
no  right  to  betray  the  secret  of  her  inmost 
heart,  she  did  not  intend  to  repel  Mr.  Gor- 
don, if  he  should  take  such  a  decided  step. 
She  desired  to  appear  well  before  him,  and 
this  was  the  particular  reason  why  she  was  so 
mortified  to  have  him  catch  her  at  the  wash- 
tub.  She  had  a  feeling  that  the  "  old  duds  "  had 
ruined  her  in  the  estimation  of  the  minister. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  called  at  her  father's 
house  on  Monday  morning,  it  was  to  obtain 
a  book  which  Mrs.  Mapleton  had  promised  to 
lend  him.  He  inquired  concerning  the  health 
of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  the  lady  laugh- 
ingly, but  rather  proudly,  declared  that  her 
daughter  was  at  the  wash-tub.  The  minister 
mischievously  begged  permission  to  behold  so 
extraordinary  a  sight  as  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  at  the  tub.  He  was  inti- 
mate enough  in  the  family  to  ask  such  a  fa- 
vor, and  have  it  granted.  The  shock  which 
Lottie  had  experienced  on  the  occasion  was  a 
disagreeable  revelation  in  regard  to  her  char- 
acter. She  certainly  «uffered  very  much  in 
the  estimation  of  the  minister;  but  it  was  not 
because  he  had  seen  her  arrayed  in  the  "  old 
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duds,"  and  looking  "  like  a  fright.'*  It  was  be- 
cause she  was  ashamed  of  her  homely  occupa- 
tion ;  and  if  she  could  but  have  known  it,  she 
actually  looked  prettier  at  the  wash-tub,  wear- 
ing a  discarded  dress,  in  the  eye  of  the  minis- 
ter, than  in  the  flounced  silk  and  two-story 
head-dress. 

It  so  happened  —  though  I  am  afraid  there 
was  malice  aforethought  in  the  happening  — 
that  on  the  following  Monday  morning  Mr. 
Gordon  went  to  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Baker.  He 
had  a  genuine  errand ;  he  wished  to  see  Miss 
Edith,  and  he  stated  his  object  in  calling  to 
her  mother. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  but  Edith  is  washing  her 
clothes  in  the  back  kitchen,"  replied  Mrs. 
Baker. 

'*  Washing  r*  exclaimed  the  minister,  with 
a  repetition  of  the  sensation  experienced  a 
week  before.  '*  Do  all  the  ladies  in  Yewtopia 
do  their  own  washing  ?  " 

*'  All  the  young  ladies  do.  It  is  a  strange 
freak  which  has  come  over  them;  but  they 
wash,  make,  and  mend,  and  do  all  sorts  of 
housework." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  desire  very 
much  to  see  Edith.  Will  you  let  me  go  into 
the  back  kitchen  ?  I  won't  hinder  her  a  mo- 
ment from  her  work." 

'*  I  don't  know  that  she  will  care  to  see  the 
minister  when  she  is  at  the  wash-tub ;  but  I 
will  ask  her." 

"  Pray  don't  I  Let  me  go  to  her  unan- 
nounced. I  should  really  like  to  see  her  at 
the  wash-tub." 

Mrs.  Baker  consented,  and  the  young  min- 
ister was  conducted  to  the  back  kitchen. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Baker,"  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  as  he  walked  into  the  room  where  the 
fair  girl  was  at  work. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gordon,"  replied 
Edith.  <<  I  don't  think  there  is  a  dry  chair 
here  to  offer  you." 

**  I  prefer  to  stand.  Pray  go  on  with  your 
washing,  and  don't  let  me  hinder  you." 

Edith  thought  the  minister  wanted  to  see 
whether  she  knew  how  to  wash  or  not,  and 
she  scrubbed  away  briskly  upon  a  white  skirt. 

''I  want  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  Miss 
Baker.  When  I  went  to  the  school  yesterday, 
I  found  that  Miss  Prescott  had  gone  to  Western 
New  York,  to  spend  the  sugimer  and  autumn. 
I  want  you  to  take  her  place." 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Gordon,  I'm  not  qualified  to 
take  her  place,  or  any  place." 

^*  That  is  what  all  the  good  teachers  say,  for 
they  distrust  their  own  abilities." 

Mr.  Gordon  staid  half  an  hour,  and  Edith 
finally  consented  to  take  the  class  in  the  Sun- 


day school,  and  to  attend  the  teachers*  meet- 
ing that  evening.  Neither  Mr.  Gordon  nor 
the  young  lady  said  a  word  about  washing. 
He  did  not  express  his  surprise  at  her  occupa- 
tion, and  she  did  not  blush  or  apologize.  Af- 
ter tea  that  day  they  played  a  game  of  croquet 
on  the  lawn,  and  then  went  to  the  teachers' 
meeting  together.  At  its  close  he  went  home 
with  her ;  but  they  talked  only  of  teaching  a 
class  in  the  Sunday  school.  Of  course  the 
minister  had  selected  Edith  as  the  new  teach- 
er because  he  considered  her  the  best  quali- 
fied for  the  duty.  The  fact  that  she  was  able 
to  stand  at  the  wash-tub,  with  her  *'  old  duds  *' 
on,  and  talk  to  the  minister,  or  to  any  young 
man,  without  an  apology,  was  an  additional 
qualification  both  for  Sunday  school  work  and 
for  the  duties  of  life. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  year,  Mr.  Gordon 
was  settled  in  Yewtopia.  A  few  months  later, 
Edith  withdrew  from  the  *'  Sisterhood,'*  and 
joined  another  association,  of  which  the  min- 
ister and  herself  were  the  only  members,  per- 
haps because  she  could  no  longer  keep  the 
secret  of  the  former,  though  she  still  kept  the 
conditions  of  the  compact.  On  that  croquet 
lawn  near  the  bridge,  a  new  house  was  built 
by  Mr.  Baker,  and  presented  to  the  church  as 
a  parsonage.  The  minister  and  his  wife  live 
there,  and  still  play  croquet  with  the  *'  Sister- 
hood "  and  others ;  still  row  on  the  stream, 
still  ride  in  the  beach  wagon,  and  enjoy  as 
much  as  ever  the  amusements  of  former  days ; 
but  Edith  is  content  now  to  let  the  girl  do  the 
washing. 

Lottie  Mapleton  is  not  married  yet ;  but  she 
may  be  whenever  she  will  smile  upon  any  one 
in  the  long  train  of  her  admirers.  People 
thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  minister  '*  liked  " 
her ;  and  some  thought  that  she  was  piqued 
and  annoyed  when  Edith's  engagement  was 
whispered.  The  older  people  did  not  think 
she  was  a  suitable  wife  for  a  minister,  while 
they  graciously  acknowledged  that  Edith  had 
found  her  true  sphere.  Of  course  it  cannot 
be  known  just  how  much  Mr.  Gordon  was  in- 
fiuenced  by  his  wash-tub  experiences ;  but  cer^ 
tainly  a  young  lady  who  is  mortified  and 
ashamed  to  be  seen  engaged  in  any  house- 
hold occupation,  even  if  the  nature  of  it  com- 
pels her  to  wear  "  old  duds,"  must  sink  in  the 
estimation  of  any  sensible,  practical  man. 


—  The  earliest  complete  clock,  of  which 
there  is  any  certain  record,  was  made  by  a 
Saracen  mechanic  in  the  13th  century.  A 
kind  of  water  clock,  called  Clepsydra,  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome,  by  Scipio  Nasica,  about 
138  B.  C. 
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A  BOMANOE  OF  THE  SEA. 

THE  OLD  MAK'S  STOB7. 
BY  REINB   DAVIS. 

HE  was  a  bent  old  man,  with  very  gray  hair, 
and  a  squeaking  voice,  and  he  wore  gold 
rings  in  his  ears;  and  he  and  his  little  ancient 
black  and  tan  dog  used  often  to  come  to  grand- 
mamma's for  a  call.  Grandmamma  sat  at  one 
comer  of  the  fireplace  and  knit.  Almost  small 
enough  to  pass  for  Queen  Mab,  her  well-beloved 
gp-andchild  —  and  that  was  I  —  used  to  sit  at  the 
other  corner,  tending  the  black  cat,  and  listen- 
ing attentively  to  every  word  of  the  conversa- 
tion. Such  stories  as  that  old  man  used  to  tell, 
sit  ting  in  the  straight-backed  chair,  directly  in 
front  of  the  fire !  as,  how  he  was  once  fasci- 
nated by  a  snake,  and  would  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  it,  if  his  father  had  not  come  and  taken  him 
by  the  shoulders  and  turned  him  away ;  how 
he  always  heard  three  knocks  on  the  head- 
board of  his  bed  before  the  death  of  each  of 
his  wives  *~  and  he  had  lost  three. 

Grandmamma,  peaceful  as  a  slow-moving 
river,  listened  with  a  quiet  twinkle  of  humor 
in  her  black  eyes,  and  never  made  any  ob- 
jection. But  his  tales  of  marvels  were  not 
always  personal.  One  of  them  ran  in  this 
way:  — 

'*  I  'member  hearing  *bout  a  man  that  lived 
some'er's  in  the  old  country,  in  a  large  town, 
some*er's  on  the  sea-coast.  He  was  one  of  your 
rich,  high-feeling  fellows,  owned  property,  and 
didn't  do  anything  for  a  living.  Well,  he  used 
to  take  little  jaunts  out  into  the  country,  and 
he'd  stop  into  houses  and  talk  with  the  folks, 
and  see  how  they  looked,  and  how  they  ap- 
peared. Oni  one  of  these  'ere  occasions,  he 
saw  a  girl  sitting  by  a  window,  and  she  was 
just  as  handsome  as  a  drawn  picter.  So  he 
thought  he*d  make  an  arrant  in.  Well,  he 
did.  He  was  mightily  suited  with  her  on  nigh 
acquaintance;  and  a  few  days  after  he  hap- 
pened that  way  again.  She  was  pretty  as  a 
poppet,  and  as  good  as  she  was  pretty;  and 
the  more  he  see  of  her,  the  better  he  liked  her. 
So  he  had  business  that  way  every  few  days. 
And  one  day  he  asked  her  father  to  give  him 
his  darter. 

** '  What's  your  trade?'  says  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

" '  Trade  ? '  says  the  young  man.  '  I'm  rich ; 
/don't  need  a  trade.' 

** '  Riches  make  themselves  wings,  and  fly 
away  like  an  eagle ;  you  must  have  a  trade,  or 
you  can't  have  my  darter,'  says  the  old  man. 

•**What  trade  would  you  have  me  learn?' 
tays  the  young  one. 


"  *  I  don't  care  what  it  is —  anything  useful, 
if  it  is  only  basket-making,*  says  fother. 

«  ( Well,  basket-making  must  be  as  easy  as 
anything  —  basket-making  let  it  be,'  says  the 
suitor. 

**  So  basket-making  it  was.  The  young  fel- 
low hired  somebody  to  teach  him  to  make 
baskets  —  sort  of  knickknnck  things  they 
were,  I  reckon  —  ladies'  trinkets,  to  put  their 
furbelows  in ;  I'll  warrant  they  were,  none  of 
your  splint-stuff-make  of  oak,  such  as  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  use  to  put  'tatoes  and 
com  in.  More  Frenchified,  a  deal.  Well,  the 
young  spark  worked  till  he  thought  he'd 
learned  the  business,  and  then  he  brought  a 
specimen  to  the  old  gentleman. 

"  *  That  will  do,'  says  he.  *  You  may  have 
her.' 

**  The  girl  took  and  laid  up  the  basket  mighty 
careful,  and  they  appointed  the  wedding  day. 
When  they  were  ready  there  was  a  great  wed- 
ding, and  a  handsomer  bride  never  set  foot  in 
the  meeting-house.  Well,  life  went  along 
pretty  gay  with  the  young  couple.  The  young 
man  had  ships  out  at  sea,  and  his  riches  came 
rolling  in  like  'tatoes  into  a  cellar  window 
in  digging  time.  They  had  a  way  in  that 
place,  if  you  were  pretty  grand,  and  traded  by 
sea,  of  inviting  you  to  a  great  dinner  on  ship- 
board. So  one  of  the  big  owners  of  a  number 
of  trading  vessels  from  foreign  parts  invited 
this  ere  young  man  and  his  wife  to  dinner  on 
board  one  of  his  ships. 

**  That  was  a  dinner  to  make  you  lick  your 
lips.  Roast  pigs,  and  roast  turkeys,  and  chick- 
en pies,  I'll  warrant  you.  They  had  wine,  too ; 
some  of  your  high-priced  stuff,  that  cost  the 
gold.  When  they  got  through  with  their  feast- 
ing, and  got  up  to  go  ashore,  what  does  this 
innocent  couple  find  but  that  a  trap  was  set 
for  them  ?  Why,  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
land  —  way  out  on  the  ocean.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

**  But,  Mr.  Wheezer,  didn't  the  vessel  rock 
different?  I  should  have  thought  they  would 
have  known  they  were  getting  out  to  sea?'* 
asked  Mab. 

*'  O,  I  'spose  it  washed  about  so  when  it's 
tied  up  to  land  that  they'd  never  know  the  dif- 
ference, if  they  didn't  take  a  look  out  of  the 
winders.  And  the  time  was  so  took  up  with 
good  victuals  that  they  never  thought  of  look- 
ing out.    So  there  they  were  at  sea." 

***What  does  this  mean? 'says  the  young 
man,  says  he. 

**  *  I'll  tell  you  what  it  means,'  says  the  na- 
bob of  a  ship-owner;  'it  means  I'm  in  love 
with  your  wife,  and  mean  to  marry  her  myself. 
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in  order  for  to  do  whtch  I  must  make  way 
with  you.  ril  give  you  your  choice.  You 
may  be  headed  up  in  a  hogshead,  and  flung 
overboard,  with  a  week's  provisions,  or  you 
may  take  your  chance  with  the  sharks  without 
the  hogshead  and  provisions.' 

"The  young  wife  she  took  on  terribly,  and 
the  young  man  tried  to  get  him  to  be  more 
marciful;  but  he  stuck  to  his  proposal.  So 
the  young  man  he  said  he'd  be  headed  up. 
And  it  was  done  right  away.  I  guess  he  must 
have  had  an  understanding  how  Jonah  felt  in 
the  whale's  belly  then.  He  hadn't  no  means 
of  knowing  how  long  he  heaved  about  on  the 
waves,  but  it  seemed  like  a  man's  lifetime, 
and  he  was  pretty  nigh  exhausted ;  when  he 
kind  o'  come  to  by  means  of  hearing  knocks 
and  thumps  of  a  hammer  about  his  head. 
Come  to  find  out,  he  was  on  land ;  and  there 
were  some  fellows  there  knocking  the  hogs- 
head to  bits,  to  see  what  was  in  it  When 
they  found  it  was  a  live  man,  they  took  him 
somewheres,  where  some  kind-hearted  woman 
could  nuss  him  up.  When  he  got  well  he 
went  to  making  baskets  for  a  living,  for  he 
was  drifted  on  to  some  warm  country  island, 
and  couldn't  get  away  right  off.  He  made 
those  pretty  little  foUde-rol  baskets,  and  went 
round  peddling  them  to  all  the  ladies  he  could, 
so's  to  get  money  to  work  his  way  along  to 
some  seaport  town.  It  went  on  so  some  time, 
as  I  take  it,  till  at  last  he  was  peddling  in  the 
town,  when  one  day  the  maid-sarvant  where 
he  called  with  his  baskets,  said  my  lady  would 
like  to  see  him  up  chamber.  Up  he  went 
some  grand  stairs  into  a  room  all  silks,  and 
pearls,  and  precfous  stones,  and  there  sot  a 
grand-looking  woman,  with  a  veil  over  her 
head ;  and  when  he  come  in,  she  looked  over 
his  baskets,  and  said  she'd  take  all  on  'em. 
And  upon  that  up  she  jumps  and  kites  out  of 
the  room,  and  locks  the  door  after  her.  What 
to  do  he  didn't  know.  He  was  in  a  dilemmy. 
But  before  he  had  time  to  worry  any  great,  in 
she  comes  again  without  her  veil,  dressed  in 
the  gown  his  wife  had  on  last  time  that 
ever  he  see  her.  Come  to  look  again,  it  was 
his  wife.  He  didn't  know  whether  it  was  a 
dream  or  a  true  story.  But  she  fell  to  crying 
and  hugging,  him,  and  saying  how  she'd  had 
to  marry  that  old  Spaniard  of  a  fellow,  and 
she  thought  ke  was  dead. 

**  *  Turn  about  is  fair  play,'  says  she,  *  I'll 
bribe  one  of  his  captains  aboard  ship,  and 
we'll  run  away.  You  must  go  away  now,' 
says  she,  *  so  that  the  sarvants  won't  smell 
out  anything,  and  I'll  plan  and  plot  it  all 
out.' 

"  Then  she  sot  a  time  for  him  to  come  again 


and  see  her,  and  he  went  off  lighter  than  a 
feather. 

*<  When  he  sent  up  one  of  his  baskets,  you  see, 
his  wife  knew  the  make,  and  she  wanted  to 
see  the  man,  though  she  hadn't  much  hope  it 
could  be  he.  But  the  minute  she  sot  eyes  on 
him  she  was  a  made  woman.  There  wan't 
nothing  she  couldn't  do  for  the  sake  of  him. 
So  she  bought  some  regular  grandee  clothes, 
and  at  the  time  appinted  the  man  appeared, 
and  carried  them  off  in  a  bundle ;  she  sot  the 
time  when  she  knew  old  Blue  Beard  would  be 
sure  to  be  off,  and  she  told  him  just  how  to 
work  it.  Well,  he  followed  her  directions; 
and  pretty  soon  there  come  an  invite  for  old 
nabob  and  his  handsome  wife  to  go  to  a  great 
feast  on  board  a  ship.  So  they  went,  and  they 
had  grand  doings ;  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 
Such  pies  as  you  never  eat,  nor  I  nut  her.  This 
was  in  the  country  where  them  talking  parrots 
run  wild  —  go  out  into  the  woods  most  any 
time,  and  you'd  hear  them  calling  for  crack- 
ers, and  talking  about  what  Polly  wants,  like 
all  possessed.  I  have  heard  them  say  they 
make  pies  out  of  their  tongues ;  well,  I've  no 
doubt  they  had  that  kind  on  the  table,  and 
just  as  many  raisins  as  they  could  eat,  and 
oranges  as  large  as  a  good-sized  punkin.  The 
lady  was  so  witty  and  so  lively,  and  so  fond  of 
old  nabob,  that  the  time  went  fast  as  a  shoot- 
ing star.  And  when  nabob  got  up  to  go,  they 
plied  him  with  more  and  more  French  brandy, 
and  kept  him  there  (them  foreigners  like  French 
brandy),  till  at  last  he  said  he  must  go.  The 
ship  was  tossing  pretty  bad,  but  he  thought  it 
was  the  French  brandy  in  his  legs,  and  kept 
on  till  he  see  he  was  out  on  the  ocean.  Then 
it  flashed  over  him  that  somebody  meant  to 
sarve  him  a  poor  turn,  for  he  had  a  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  did  to  a  poor  gentleman  that 
never  wronged  him;  but  he  never  surmised 
theH  who  it  was  give  him  the  feast  But  he 
made  himself  known  to  him,  like  Joseph  in 
the  Bible ;  and  he  told  him,  says  he,  *  Now  I 
will  carry  you  on,  and  give  you  up  to  the  reg- 
'lar  authorities,  and  have  you  hung  just  like  a 
dog,  or  you  may  try  the  hogshead,  as  I  did, 
or  the  sharks,  ary  one.'  This  sobered  old 
nabob  like  a  bucketful  of  cold  water,  and  he 
looked  like  a  melancholy,  old-fashioned  tomb- 
stone* The  captain  and  the  sailors  were  all 
agin  him." 

*<I  don't  understand  how  he  could  go  on 
one  of  his  own  vessels,"  queried  Mab,  **  and 
not  know  it" 

<*  O,  he  had  so  many  ke  didn't  know  one 
half  he  owned.  But'  if  he  had,  that  woman 
would  have  been  too  spry  for  him.  You  may 
depend  ske  knew  how  to  manage.    Well,  he 
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chose  the  nogthead,  of  course,  hoping  he*d 
get  off  as  well  as  t'other.  But  he  sank  like  a 
talent  of  lead,  and  that  was  the  last  they  heard 
of  himr 

**  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  have  revenged 
themselves,"  said  little  Mab. 

**  Why,  you  see  they  had  to,"  said  Mr. 
Wheezer.  **  'Twan't  safe  to  let  the  old  ruffin 
run  loose  a  minute,  no  more  than  'twould  a 
rattlesnake." 

Grandmamma  shook  with  one  of  her  silent, 
internal  laughs;  the  black-and-tan  dog  winked 
at  the  cat ;  and  only  Mab  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  termination  of  the  Romance  of  the  Sea. 


THE  Enra  aitd  the  OOnirTBTHAH. 

TN  the  days  of  the  good  King  Henry  IV.  of 
-■-  France,  there  lived  an  honest  countryman, 
who  said  one  evening,  on  returning  from  his 
day's  work,  <'  Well,  good  wife,  I  hear  our  good 
king  is  coming  to-morrow  to  hunt  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.  The  distance  is  great,  I 
know,  but  if  you  will  get  ready  my  best  coat  and 
hat,  I  am  resolved  to  try  and  see  him."  His 
iwife  soon  made  ready  his  beet  clothes,  and  at 
daybreak  she  gathered  a  basket  of  her  best 
strawberries,  and  tied  up  one  of  her  choicest 
cheeses  as  a  present  to  the  good  king,  and 
Pierre  set  off  with  eager  step  and  joyful  heart. 
He  walked  on  in  the  fresh  morning  air;  but 
when  he  reached  the  forest,  being  overcome  by 
fatigue,  he  sat  down  to  rest  a  while.  Now,  it 
chanced  that  during  the  hunt  the  king  lost 
sight  of  his  companions,  and  happened  to  be 
passing  by. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Pierre,  "whether 
our  good  King  Henry  is  in  the  forest  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes, "  said  the  king,  "he  is  here." 

"  I  have  walked  some  distance  to  see  him. 
Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  in  which  part  of  the  for- 
est I  shall  find  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  mount  behind  me  I  can  take 
you  to  the  very  spot." 

Thereupon,  with  many  thanks,  Pierre  seated 
himself,  right  glad,  behind  the  king ;  they  rode 
along  chatting  very  pleasantly. 

"  What  have  you  in  your  basket,  my  friend  ?  " 

'•Some  strawberries  which  my  good  wife 
sent  with  this  cheese." 

"  Let  me  see  the  strawberries." 

Pierre  handed  him  the  basket,  and  watched 
him  anxiously  eating  one  after  another,  fear- 
ing there  would  be  none  lefl.  However,  he 
said  nothing. 

"  How  shall  I  know  the  king  from  his  cour- 
tiers,?" 

"  O,  very  easily ;  they  will  all  take  off  their 
hats,  but  the  king  will  keep  his  head  covered." 


Very  soon  they  came  to  four  cross  roads, 
where  a  very  large  company  of  gentlemen  were 
gathered  together  awaiting  the  king.  As  soon 
as  he  appeared  they  all  took  off  their  hats, 
and  Pierre  asked,  eagerly,  which  was  the 
the  king. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  he  would  keep  his 
baton?" 

"  Well,  then,  either  you  or  I  must  be  king, 
since  all  the  rest  are  bareheaded  "  —  little  sus- 
pecting how  close  he  was  to  his  majesty. 

"'Tis  even  so;  and  I  am  Henry  IV.  of 
France." 

In  great  astonishment  Pierre  hastily  dis- 
mounted, wondering  how  he  could  have  been 
riding  and  talking  with  him  in  so  friendly  a 
manner.  The  king  smiled,  and  told  him  to  go  to 
the  palace  for  some  refreshment  and  rest,  and 
that  he  wished  to  see  him  the  next  morning. 
Meanwhile  the  king  ordered  a  beautiful  cow 
to  be  tied  up  in  the  yard,  and  the  next  day  he 
told  Pierre  to  drive  her  home  to  his  wife,  for 
the  refreshing  basket  of  strawberries  and  the 
cheese  which  she  had  sent  him. 

Pierre's  joy  was  great  when  he  told  his  wife 
his  adventure  in  the  forest,  and  hers  was  no 
less  when  she  beheld  the  beautiful  cow  which 
the  good  king  had  sent  to  her. 


THE  LITTLE  aABBENEBS. 

BY  AUNT  CARRIE. 

OUR  little  gardeners  have  many  visitors  to 
see  their  flowers.  Everything  was  flour- 
ishing; not  a  weed  in  sight;  flowers  and  vege- 
tables well  trained. 

Their  tomatoes  ripened  sooner  than  Mr. 
Gordon's,  and  were  large  and  fine;  they 
sold  them  as  fast  as  they  ripened,  and  they 
cleared  three  dollars,  besides  having  them 
for  breakfast  before  Mr.  Gordon's  ripened. 
Donald  declared  they  tasted  better  than  his 
father's.  Their  strawberry  plants  grew  finely, 
promising  a  good  crop  for  next  year. 

They  had  found  out,  by  reading,  that  August 
was  the  month  to  start  slips  from  their  flowers 
for  winter  plants.  They  cut  slips  from  their 
variegated  foliage  plants,  all  kinds  of  gerani- 
ums, heliotropes,  &c.  —  all  they  could  be  able  to 
take  care  of  in  %vinter.  They  then  added  fresh 
sand,  with  a  little  earth,  to  the  hot-bed,  and 
planted  their  slips  in  it,  carefully  protecting 
them  from  the  sun  for  a  week,  and  guarding 
them  from  the  noonday  sun,  until  they  be- 
gan to  grow. 

A  friend,  who  had  been  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers  used  in  Eastern  lands,  told 
them  the  meaning  of  their  flowers,  and  ad- 
vised, them  as  a  novelty,  to  prepare  some  has- 
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kets  and  bouquets  of  flowers  expressive  of 
certain  sentiments. 

They  always  had  a  supply  of  moss,  which 
they  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  place,  ready  for  use. 
Moss,  so  infinite  in  variety  and  form,  so  ex- 
quisite to  examine,  and  so  enduring,  is  a  type 
of  a  holy  love    like    a    mother's — unselfish 
and  pure.   This  was  in  all  their  baskets.    Flora 
and  Donald  were  so  excited  with  the  idea  of 
talking  with  flowers,  that  they  were  up  with 
the  sun.    Their  friend  was  visiting  Mr.  Gor- 
don, and  had  promised  to  join  them  by  half 
past  six  in  the  morning,  and  assist  them.    Be- 
fore the  appointed  hour,  their  baskets  were 
filled   with  wet   sand   and   moss,   and   their 
flowers  gathered  and  arranged  in  groups  on  a 
wooden  bench   in   a  room   in  the  bam  Mr. 
Gordon  had  given  the  children  for  work  and 
play.    Flora  and  Donald  began  to  arrange  a 
basket  as  an  experiment.    Flora  placed  in  her 
basket  blue  forget-me-not,  mignonette,  helio- 
trope, rose,  geranium  leaves,  sweet  alyssum, 
pink  roses,  white  carnation,  and  some  pan- 
sies.    Donald  filled  his  with  heliotrope,  lemon 
verbena,  a  spray  of  ivy  geraniums,  white  and 
red  rosebuds,  white  asters,  scarlet,  pink,  and 
white  zonale  geraniums,  myrtle  leaves,  gyp- 
sophilse,  and  leaves  of  colored  foliage  plants. 
Their  lady  friend  arrived  before  they  had  com- 
pleted their  baskets.    The  children  received 
her  with  eager  delight.    She  told  them  to  fin- 
ish arranging  the  baskets,  and  she  would  write 
on  a  card  the  language  of  the  flowers.    The 
children  fastened  the  cards  to  the  baskets  with 
a  piece  of  ribbon.    The  sentiment  of  Flora's 
basket  was,  '*  These  flowers  express  a  true  and 
lasting  friendship,  and  a  pure  love  and  admi- 
ration for  your   artlessness   and   the   lovely 
qualities  of  your  mind."     The  language  of 
Donald's  basket  was,''  I  love  and  admire  you. 
Your  gracefulness   and  vivacity  charm   me. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  be  your  escort  this 
evening?    Do    not    disappoint   my   expecta- 
tions."    They   arranged    two    more    baskets 
with  different  mottoes.    Then  they  made  some 
small  bouquets.    Four  with  pink  and  white 
roses,  geraniums,  forget-me-nots,  and  gyp- 
sophilae,  which  expressed,  **  A  decided  admira- 
tion of  beauty  and  loveliness,  and  a  desire  to 
be  lovingly  remembered."    Two  with  helio- 
tropes, red   and  white  rosebuds   and   roses, 
white  carnation,  sweet  geraniums,  and  mig- 
nonette.   The  language  of  these  expressed, 
"Intense    love    and    admiration."    Two    ar- 
ranged to  express  friendship,  one  a  desire  to 
break  friendship.    Donald  and  Flora  drove 
into  the  city  with  their  lady  friend,  and  she 
explained  to  the  druggist  the  meaning  of  the 
cards.    They  received  the  next  day  a  note 


from  the  druggist,  enclosing  eleven  dollars, 
with  a  list  of  sentiments  he  wished  expressed 
in  flowers ;  he  wrote,  as  it  was  something  new, 
he  had  advertised  motto  bouquets  and  baskets 
of  flowers.  The  demand  was  so  great,  the 
children  had  to  buy  flowers  of  the  florists. 
As  it  was  vacation,  they  had  plenty  of  time  to 
work  and  play.  During  the  month  of  August 
they  received,  clear  of  expenses,  fifty  dollars ; 
their  cash-box  now  contained  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars and  eighty  cents :  sixty  dollars  Mr.  Gor- 
don deposited  for  them  in  the  bank. 

Our  young  friends  may  desire  to  learn  the 
language  of  flowers;  we  have  not  space  to 
give  them  information  at  present;  but  when 
the  frost  and  snow  come,  we  will  give  them 
in  short-hand  the  knowledge  we  are  now  obtain- 
ing from  many  books  of  Eastern  lands,  which 
will  be  of  service  to  them  in  arranging  bou- 
quets next  summer. 


THE  FLIES  ASJ)  THE  BFIDEB8. 


"  TltT'HY  has  God  created  the  flics  and  spi- 
»  •^  ders?"  a  young  prince  oflen  said  to 
himself;  "  such  insects  are  of  no  use  to  man, 
and  had  I  the  power,  I  would  cause  them  to 
disappear  from  the  earth." 

One  day,  during  a  war,  this  prince  was 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  enemy.  At  night, 
being  very  much  fatigued,  he  lay  down  under 
a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  and  soon  fell 
fast  asleep.  He  was  discovered  by  one  of  the 
enemy's  soldiers,  who  glided  softly  up  to  him, 
sword  in  hand,  intending  to  kill  him.  At  this 
moment  a  fly  suddenly  alighted  on  the  cheek 
of  the  prince,  and  stung  him  so  sharply  that 
he  awoke.  He  started  up,  drew  his  sword, 
and  fought  with  the  soldier,.and  at  last  es- 
caped. Then  the  prince  went  and  hid  him- 
self in  a  cavern  of  the  same  forest.  During 
the  night  a  spider  spun  her  thread  across  the 
entrance.  Two  soldiers,  who  were  in  search 
of  the  fugitive  prince,  came  so  near  the  cave 
that  he  could  hear  their  conversation. 

**  Look,"  said  one;  **  no  doubt  he  is  hidden 
here." 

"No,"  replied  the  other;  "he  could  not 
have  entered  without  tearing  down  that  spi- 
der's web." 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  prince  cried 
out  with  emotion,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven, 
"  O,  my  God !  What  gratitude  do  I  not  owe 
thee  I  Thou  didst  save  my  life  yesterday  by 
means  of  a  fly,  and  to-day  thou  hast  preserved 
me  by  means  of  a  spider.  Truly  there  are  use 
and  purpose  in  all  the  works  of  thy  creation.** 


Sua; 

g.?  - 
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THE  EEYOLT   OF  THE  BEES. 

AS   AZJ^OOBT. 


Characteks.  —  Rbgina,  ^MeeH  eflhe Bets. 
Thriptig,  Gaylie,  Ltadert  of  the  Working 
Btet.  Trusta,  Warna,  Gnardiaus  af  tit 
Hive.  GoLDWiNO,  Briouthue,  Vakia,  Sfo- 
TiLA,  BHlterfitts. 

This  allegory  is  particulnrly  detigned  for 
•choot  exhibitions.  Choruses  should  be  seiit- 
ed  on  the  platform,  r.  and  l.  An  optln  stage 
should  be  lell  between  for  the  speakers. 

ScRNK.  —  Exterior  of  the  Hive.     Bank.c. 

Inviiiblt  Clierus.    Air,  "  Up!  Aiuay!"* 
Ho,  Awnkel    Ho,  Awake!    Ho,  Awake!    All 

ye  dwellers  in  the  hive, 
Awsy  let  us  speed,  for  the  day  is  alive. 
How  freely  the  flowers  are  opening  thcircups. 
How  glisten  the  dewdrops  each  greedily  sups  I 
The  fairest  and  brightest  yield  sweets  as  we 

strive 
With  treasures  of  honey  to  fill  up  the  hive. 
Labor  gives  high  delight,  delight  beyond  all 


Our  hive  we  love  so  well  well  fill  with  sweet- 
est treasure ; 
Labor  gives  high  delight,  delight  beyond  all 


O,  high  delight,  the  hive  we  tove  to  fill. 
Enter  i_  Warma,  x.  Tritsta. 
Wama.  Hark  to  those  welcome  sounds :  our 
vigils  o'er, 
The  hura  of  labor  stirs  the  hive  once  more ; 
Sweet  sister  Trusta,  in  your  nightly  round. 
Hath  ought  suspicious  or  uncouth  been  found  ? 
Tnula.  Nay,  nay,goodWama,'twasaquiet 
night;  [sight. 

Nought  but  the  moon  hath  crossed  my  weary 
Ah  me  1  'tis  very  hard  to  keep  awake 

*Th(  taneiiiinlinlbl>>I1«WTBITiab«foindin"Tha 
GniKnar  School  Chsrat'*  «d  in  Bnton  Khooli.  Il  cid 
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While  our  companions  of  sweet  sleep  partake. 
What  should  we  fear?  What  need  of  guarding 

thus? 
Who'd  care  or  dare  to  interfere  with  us  t 

Wama.  Tis  an  old  custom,  Trusta,  a  bee  law. 
In  which  our  tribe  has  never  found  a  flaw ; 
Our  code  of  government  is  very  wise. 
And  ancient  as  the  orbs  that  rule  the  skies; 
One  rules — our  gracious  queen  ;  the  rest  obey; 
Some  forth  in  search  of  honey  daily  stray, 
Some  mould  the  cells  within  our  tasty  hive. 
Some  store  our  treasure,  some  with  burdens 

Whileothersguardwithjealouscare  the  way. 
That  no  unbidden  guest  may  hither  stray. 
Each  has  a  tnsk,  and  all  together  strive 
With  fruits  of  "Industry  "to  store  the  hive, 
And  keep  Its  motto  bright  nbove  the  door. 
No  Inwards  here,  where  all  should  work  and 

Tmsla.    To  work   and   store.     For  what? 

When  all's  complete, 
Rough>handed  men  assail  our  calm  retreat. 
Disturb  our  labors,  and  our  wockers  slay. 
Rifle  our  cells,  our  treasures  bear  away. 
If  this  is  Industry's  reward  for  toil. 
Surely  eur  labor's  not  repaid  by  spoil. 

Wama.     Trusta,    your    long    night    vigil 

makes  you  wild. 
Why,  this  is  treason,  rank  rebellion,  child. 
Should  your  bold  words  but  reach  the  royal 

You'd,be  disgraced  by  punishment  severe. 
I  marvel  at  this  rude,  complaining  mood 
In  one  who  hitherto  so  fair  hath  stood. 

Truata.   Well,  marvels  never  cease,  the  wise 
ones  say. 
/  marvel,  Wama,  that  we  never  play 
Among  the  flowers,  as  yonder  sportive  flies, 


Benti 
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Dance,  race,  and  flutter,  in  the  s 
Making  a  pastime  where  we  find  a  care. 

Wama.    Hush,  foolish  Trusta;  hither  comes 
our  queen ; 
Meet  her  with  welcome  voice  and  face  serene; 
Let  not  the  idle  fancies  of  your  brain 
Lead  you  in  word  or  act  to  give  her  pain. 
Ciarmt.   Air,  "  Uf  I  Away ! "  ai  btfon. 
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Enter  r.  Thriftis  and  Rbgina. 

Regina,    Once  more  a  brilliaat  morning 

gilds  our  hive ; 
The  woods  with  early  songsters  are  alive ; 
The  grateful  incense  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
Borne  on  the  gentle  breeze  in  unseen  showers, 
Invites  our  happj  tribe,  with  quickening  zest, 
To  favor  gajriy  labor's  just  behest. 
Forth  to  your  tasks,  my  subjects ;  boldly  beat 
The  choicest  flower  for  its  hidden  sweet. 
You,  Thriftie,  our  most  tried  and  trusty  guide, 
Shall  lead  your  column  to  yon  mountain  side, 
The  fabled  home  of  many  a  wondrous  flower, 
Endowed  with  sweets  of  pungency  and  power; 
You,  Warna,  still  stand  guardian  at  the  door ; 
You,  Trusta,  hold  your  station  as  before. 
Anon  we'll  change  the  guards ;  till  then  beware 
None  enter  here,  to  trap  us  unaware. 

Thriftie*  Thanks,  thanks,  my  queen :  with 

confidence  elate, 
My  swift-winged  followers,  all-impatient,  wait 
The  call  to  duty.    Gladly  to  obey 
Thy  lightest  wish,  we  eager  haste  away. 
Proud  of  thy  favor,  e'er  the  sun*8  retreat, 
We'll  lay  the  choicest  treasures  at  thy  feet. 

\^E%it  R. 
^ueen.  Ay,  zealous  Thriftie,  thy  true,  loyal 

heart 
Can  life  and  grace  to  an^  task  impart. 
Loving  strong  labor  for  the  good  it  brings, 
All  toils  are  light  where  cheerfulness  lends 

wings. 

Enter  r.  Gatlis,  slowly. 

What  I  laggard's  here?  Gaylie,  this  sluggish 

pace 
Befits  no  leader  of  our  active  race. 

Gaylie.    I'm  weary,  gracious  queen,  of  so 

much  work. 
And  long  this  day's  accustomed  task  to  shirk : 
From  morn  till  night  'tis  work.  I  fain  would  rest 
A  little  while  within  my  cosy  nest. 
Or,  parted  from  the  toilers  of  to-day, 
Lightly  for  pleasure  o'er  the  meadows  stray. 
J^een,  Gaylie,  no  more :  you  know  not  what 

you  ask. 
Pleasure  alone  comes  with  a  finished  task; 
Rank  idleness  is  but  a  torturing  pest, 
Goading  to  sin,  the  mockery  of  rest; 
Crush  out  at  once  the  feverish  desire, 
And  to  some  more  exalted  state  aspire. 
This  be  3'our  task :  o'er  yonder  field  of  clover, 
With  those  you  lead,  upon  the  instant  hover; 
Gather  the  sweets  that  there  in  richness  lie. 
And  with  your  burdens  to  our  mansion  hie ; 
No  more  complaining,  and  no  more  delay. 
Arrange  your  force  at  once.    Away  I    Away ! 

[Exit  Gaylie,  r. 
Now,  guardians  of  the  hive,  be  wise  and  wary. 


Pass  none  within  save    those  who  burdens 
carry.  [Exit  r. 

Warna.  Trusta,  you  see  that  Gay  lie's  idle 
mien 
Hath  found  no  favor  with  our  gracious  queen. 
Trusta,  Yet,  I  confess,  her  weakness  hath'a 
charm 
My  pulse  to  quicken  and  my  bosom  warm. 

Invisible  Chorus*  ^^  Boating'  Song." 

Gayly  our  pinions  swift  bear  us  along. 
O'er  the  green  meadows  our  flight  we  prolong. 
Freely  and  lightly  we  skim  the  still  air. 
Realm  of  the  butterflies,  heart  free  from  care. 
Brightly  are  gleaming  our  wings  as  we  fly. 
Gay  is  the  life  of  the  free  butterfly ; 
Brightly  are  gleaming  our  wings  as  we  fly. 
Gay  is  the  life  of  the  free  butterfly. 

Trusta,  Listen;  the  butterflies  are  on  the 
wing; 
They  have  no  task  to  check  life's  joyous  spring. 

[Exit  R. 
Wama,   An   idle  tribe,   who  all  unthrifty 
roam. 
The  gypsies  of  the  field,  no  care,  no  home. 

[Exit  L. 

Chorus,    "  Boating  Song**  repeated^    during 
which  enter  R.   Goldwing  and  Varia,  i.. 

BrIGHTHUS  a^^SPOTILA. 

Gold.  Good  morning,  sisters  of  the  sportive 
wing. 
What  gay  report  of  frolic  do  you  bring? 
Bright,  Goldwing,  kind  Nature  ne'er  made 
mom  like  this. 
My  early  flight  was  one  full  draught  of  bliss ; 
O'er   waving    corn,    through    fields  of  new- 
mown  hay. 
Up  flowery  banks,  triumphant  was  my  way ; 
Light  as  the  fleecy  clouds,  as  free  from  care, 
I  sped,  a  careless  rover  of  the  air. 

Spotila,    My  flight  was  on  the  bosom  of 
the  stream,  [beam. 

Sparkling  with  diamonds  from  the  sun's  first 
Forward  and  backward  did  I  dancing  go, 
Chasing  my  shadow  in  the  depths  below. 
Varia.   I  sailed  on    easy  wing  to  yonder 
peak. 
The  god  of  day's  first  welcome  kiss  to  seek ; 
There  danced  I  in  the  splendor  pf  his  rays. 
Amid  the  trees  with  golden  tints  ablaze. 
Gold,  A  mom  of  pure  delight  you  well  have 
told. 
Listen  while  I  my  wanderings  unfold; 
Hiding  awhile  beneath  a  dewy  rose 
Which  in  yon  garden  gloriously  grows, 
A  fair- haired  child,  with  merry,  dancing  eyes. 
Peered  in  upon  me  in  a  glad  surprise; 
With  wily  hand,  to  covetous  embrace 
He  sought  to  snatch  me  from  my  hiding-place. 
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But  all  in  vain ;  my  airj  winge  outspread, 
Awhile  I  hovered  o'er  his  golden  head, 
Then  led  him  on  a  merry,  dancing  race 
To  many  a  nook  and  corner  of  the  place. 
Till  quite  o'erpowered,  and  mourning  at  his 

loss, 
He  sank  to  sleep  upon  a  bed  of  moss. 
Bright,    Goldwing,  you  are  a  wicked,  teas- 
ing sprite. 
Varia.  To  tempt  and  tease  was  always  her 
delight  [prise; 

Spot.  This  new  adventure  gives  me  no  sur- 
Mischief  has  built  its  nest  in  GoIdwing*s  eyes. 
Gold,  Right,   right,  fair  Spotila;  to  frolic 
free 
In  field  or  woodland  is  the  life  for  me. 
Hearken,   f>weet   Brighthue;  here,    amid  the 

trees, 
There  is  a  busy  hive  of  honey  bees. 
Who  earnest  labor  through  the  livelong  day, 
Spending  no  time  in  frolic  or  in  play; 
Grant  me  your  aid,  and  from  the  weary  task, 
I'll  lure  them  to  the  fields  wherein  we  bask, 
Teach  them  to  sport  and  flutter  in  the  breeze, 
To  race  and  chase  amid  the  flowers  and  trees. 
Disclose  the  glorious  powers  which  we  enjoy, 
Pleasure  and  sunshine  with  no  base  alloy. 
Bright*  I'm  with  you,  heart  and  hand,   my 
joyous  sprite ; 
'Twill  to  our  pleasures  add  a  new  delight. 
Varia.    Twill  cause  a  hubbub  in  the  busy 
hive, 
Should  you  succeed  in  that  for  which-  you 
strive.  (aid 

Gold,  For  that  we  care  not ;  only  lend  your 
Till  of  the  leader  Fve  a  captive  made. 
The  rest  will  follow  to  the  fields  anon. 
Silence  I  stand  dose ;  the  bees  are  moving  on. 

[  They  retire  to  L. 

Chorus,  "  Hunting  Song/*  during  which  enter 
Thriftxe  and  her  Attendants  R. 

On  airy  wing,  with  busy  hum. 
Blithely  to  work  we  come. 
For  sweets  to  store  the  home. 
The  worker  loves  to  roam 
Where  birds  are  singing, 
So  far,  so  near.  So  far,  so  near, 
Where  flowers  bright  upspringing 
Bestow  their  treasures  dear. 

Gold,  Whither  so  fast,  fair  friends? 
Thrifiie.  To  yonder  hill. 

Seeking  for  treasures  our  fair  hive  to  fill. 
Gold,  The  day  is  warm ;  the  labor  hard  to 
wrest 
The  honey  sweets  from  out  the  thorny  breast. 
Leave  toil  and  care  awhile,  and  freely  stroll. 
Light-winged,  across  yon  green  and  grassy 
knoll. 


Bright,  I  challenge  thee  to  try  thy  pinions' 
.flight 
In  a  wild  race  to  yonder  crowned  height. 
Spot,  I  dare  you  to  a  race  o'er  yonder  plain. 
Varia,  Thy  speed  'gainst  mine,  yon  silvery 

stream  to  gain. 
Thrifiie,  'iitij,  nay,  good  friends ;  my  queen 
our  task  has  set. 
And  at  my  call  my  train  have  early  met. 
With  grateful  thanks,  we  must  decline  to  play; 
When  duty  calls  for  work,  another  way. 

Gold,  "Sayt  not  so  fast;  lay  by  your  toil  and 
care. 
And  freely  all  our  promised  frolic  share. 
There  Labor  waits  its  weary  power  to  press, 
Here  Pleasure  beckons  with  a  warm  caress. 

^Points  L. 

Distant  Chorus,  Pepeat  ^^  Boating  Song^** 
during  which  THRiFTim  steps  dach  c.  Gold- 
wing,  Brighthub,  cross  stage^  tahe  two 
Attendants,  place  their  arms  about  their 
waists,  and  pass  slowly  across  stage  to  L. 
Varia  and  Spotila  cross,  and  have  their 
arms  about  the  waists  of  the  other  attend' 
ants,  facing  c.  as  the  song  closes, 

Thrifiie,  {Loud,)  Htdt,  (Stands  c,  with  hand 
raised);  two  Attendants  pass  guichly  to 
Thriftib,  stand  just  behind  her  on  each 
side,  with  hand  lightly  resting  on  her  waist; 
the  other  two  fall  on  one  hnee,  R.  and  L.  of 
Thriftib,  with  hands  raised  to  her  waist. 
The  Butterflies  R.  L. 

Tableau.    Music  should  be  soft  until  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  is  fined. 

Base  pleasure-seekers,  vain 
Ai^  your  arts  to  tempt  my  faithful  train. 
True  are  their  hearts  when  Thrifiie  leads  the 

way; 
With  love  they  labor  and  with  trust  obey. 
Off  to  your  frolics;  we  have  staid  too  long; 
We  move  to  duty ;  list  our  cheery  song. 

Chorus,   ^*  Hunting  Song"  repeated,  during 
which  Thriftib  and  attendants  march  offvi. 

Bright,  Goldwing,  your  plot  has  failed. 

Gold,  Nay,  pause  awhile ; 

I'll  find  a  way  these  grubbers  to  beguile ; 
The  zealous  Thrifiie  is  the  model  bee ; 
None  so  industrious  in  the  hive  as  she ; 
Anon  we'll  meet  some  more  congenial  soul. 
Who'll  gladly  frolic  on  yon  grassy  knoll. 
And  here  comes  one  with  whom  I  gossip  daily. 
The  grumbler  of  the  hive. 

Enter  Gaylib,  and  three  attendants^  r. 

Good  morrow,  Gaylie. 
Gay,   Ah,   neighbor    Goldwing,  you're    a 
merry  elf; 
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You  have  no  care ;  you  never  toil  for  pelf. 

[  They  sit  together  on  banh,  c. 
And  yet  no  sister  of  our  thrifty  race 
Wears  gayer  garb,  or  shows  such  cheerful  face. 

One  of  the  attendants  moves  tr/,  stands  3^- 
i/ff df  Gaylie,  r.,  with  hand  on  her  shonlder. 
Brighthub  does  the  same  with  Goldwino,  l. 

Gold,  Ay,  free  from  care  am  I ;  at  will  to  roam 
0*er  hill  and  meadow,  everywhere  at  home. 
Come,  Gaylie,  join  us  in  a  sportive  race; 
'Twill  smooth  the  wrinkles  from  your  troubled 
face. 

Another  attendant  sinks  at  G\YL.lE^s /eet,  R., 
With  her  left  arm  resting"  in  her  lafj  look- 
ing into  her  face,     Varia  does  the  same,  L. 

Gaylie,  Nay,   neighbor   Gold  wing,  I   must 
now  away ; 
Our  gracious  queen  will  brook  no  more  delay; 
O  for  one  hour  of  your  gay,  careless  mirth. 
Twere  brighter  than  the  sunshine  to  the  earth. 

Another  attendant  kneels  on  the  side  of  bank,  R., 
her  elbow  on  bank,  kead  resting  on  her  hand. 
Varia  does  the  same,  l. 

Gold,  Then  shall  the  gayest  revel  be  pre- 
pared, 
And  with  you,  neighbor  Gaylie,  freely  shared. 
O'er  yonder  mead  we'll  frolic  light  and  free, 
And  you  the  empress  of  our  sports  shall  be. 
Your  presence  will  our  gayety  enhance. 
List,  Gaylie,  to  the  music  of  the  dance. 

Tableau.  As  arranged,  Gaylie  and  the  at- 
tendants look,  L.,  with  a  pleased,  eager, 
listening  expression.  The  butterflies  watch 
Gaylie  attentively,  Trusta  steals  in,  L., 
Warn  A,  r.,  with  fingers  on  their  lips;  stop  in 
entrance,  and  leaning  forward,  appear  to 
be  listening.    Soft  music  until  all  is  still,  then 

Distant  chorus,    "  In  light  tripping  measure,^ 

*'  In    light  tripping   music,    surrounded    by 

pleasure. 
We  count  the  gay  hours  that  too  hastily  fly; 
Hence,  care  and  sorrow!  daren't  come  nigh,** 
etc. 
Gaylie,  What  joyous  sounds !  O,  how  I  long 
to  share 
Such  merry  pastime,  free  from  toil  and  care  I 
Gold,  Then  come  with  us,  leave  toil  and  care 
behind ; 
Come  where  the  butterflies  enjoyment  find ; 
Spread  wings,  sail  free;  the  happiest  are  they 
Who  make  of  life  a  frolic  and  a  play. 

Gaylie*  {Starting  up;  allrise^)  I  will,  I  will ; 
no  more  a  toiling  bee. 
Your  free  and  roving  life  detighteth  me. 
Off  to  your  sports;  I'll  follow  with  my  train. 
IVama,.  {Comes  forward,)      Hold,  hold  I 
rash  Gaylie,  on  your  life  refrain. 


Gaylie,  Warna,  what  right  have  you  to  in« 

terfere? 
Warna,  As  guardian  of  the  hive  we  hold  so 
dear, 
I  warn  you,  Gaylie,  that  a  dire  disgrace 
Falls  on  the  luckless  member  of  our  race 
Who  disobeys  our  queen's  supreme  decree. 
Beware,  O,  Gaylie,  lest  it  fall  on  thee. 

Gaylie*    Warna,  thou  art  a  despot's  willing 
slave. 
Away !  your  warning  and  her  frown  I  brave. 
With  these  gay  rovers  to  the  dance  I  fly. 
15/.  Att,   I'll  follow,  Gaylie. 
2d.  Att.  '    So  will  L 

Sd  Att.  And  I. 

Gold,  Ho !   bravely  said,  away  on  nimble 
wing, 
For  pleasure  beckons  as  we  merrily  sing. 

Chorus  repeated,  '*  In  light  tripping  measure,** 
during  which  Gaylie  and  Gol.t>wivo,  Spot- 
ILA  and  Att.,  Brighthub  and  Att.,  Varia 
and  Att.  march  in  pairs  around  stage  to  L. 

Gold,  I've  conquered;  now  my  joy  is  all 
complete. 
Gaylie  once  banished  from  her  sweet  retreat. 
The  bees  demoralized  will  warring  strive, 
In  factions,  for  possession  of  the  hive. 
Mischief,  thou  trusty  friend,  in  power  arise. 
And  seal  the  triumph  of  the  butterflies. 

Wdma,  O,  Gaylie,  by  the  glories  of  our  race, 
I  charge  thee,  pause,  and  shun  thift  dire  dis- 
grace. 
Trusta,   Nay,  Warna,  you're  too  strict.  Let 
Gaylie  go. 
An  hour's  sweet  pastime  in  the  air  to  know; 
I'll  keep  her  secret,  wait  her  safe  return ; 
The  absence  of  the  truant  none  shall  learn. 
Wama,  False  guardian,  cease  at  duty's  high 
decree ; 
Friendship  can  have  no  power  to  silence  me ; 
Regina  must  upon  the  instant  know 
This  base  attempt  her  sway  to  overthrow. 
O,  Gaylie,  Gaylie,  by  the  love  we  bear, 
I  pray  you  this  unwelcome  duty  spare ; 
Think  of  the  thrifty  name  our  hive  has  borne. 
Think  of  our    sisters,   who  your    loss  will 

mourn. 
Homeward  e'er  now  they  cheerful  move  along* 
Easing  their  burdens  with  a  happy  song. 

Chorus,  "  Summer  Evening,*'  during  wkick 
enter  r.,  Thriftib  and  attendants. 

Bees  with  light  wings  move  sprightly 

Home  to  the  welcome  nest, 
Bearing  their  burdens  so  lightly. 

Of  treasure  the  sweetest  and  best. 
As  we  give  songs,  give  songs  of  rejoicing; 

The  hive  we  love  is  near; 
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Let  us  give  praise,  give  praise  and  glad  voic- 
ing; 
The  home  we  love  is  here. 
Thriftie,  Ah,  sister  Gajrlie,  'twas  a  luscious 
treat 
Yon  rich  and  flowery  mountain  side  to  beat. 
Such  loads  and  loads  of  sweets,  'twill  well 

repay 
The  labors  of  our  tribe  for  many  a  day. 

Gaylie,  And  what  is  this  to  me  i you  drudg- 
ing bees 
May  pluck  and  store  its  richness,  if  you  please. 
With  these  gay  friends  I  mean  to  sport  in  air, 
And  free  from  labor,  all  their  pleasures  share. 
Wama,  O,  Thriftie !  In  some  wild  and  wick- 
ed snare 
Our  once  good  Gaylie*s  fallen  unaware; 
Mocks  at  the  orders  of  our  gracious  queen, 
And  rails  at  duty  with  a  traitrous  mien. 
Thr^tie,  Gaylie,  forbear :  a  dangerous  path 
you  tread. 
By  no  deceitful  counsellors  be  led. 

Gold.    Be  bold,   fair   Gaylie;    freedom   is 
the  stake. 
We  are  your  friends ;  you  will  not  us  forsake. 
Gaylie,  Never  I  Thriftie,  I  will  toil  no  more. 

Enter  Quekn,  unferceived,  R.,  stands  c.  back. 

Slave  to  no  sovereign  whose  despotic  power. 
Some  task  gigantic  finds  for  every  hour, 
Henceforth  I'll  freely  rove,  myself  a  queeni 
With  will  as  mighty,  and  with  air  serene. 
As  she  whom  you  obey.    Now  off  I  fly. 
Who  dares  to  check  my  progress? 

^neem.    {JStefftng forward,)  I. 

AIL  The  Queen  I 

J^ueom,  Ay,  loyal  subjects,  here 

Your  queen  appears.     'TIS  time  to  interfere. 
Vile  discontent,  the  curse  of  happy  hives, 
To  raise  a  fierce  revolt  insanely  tries. 
Unseen,  unknown,  IVe  witnessed  all  its  course. 
And  now  to  check  it  bring  a  last  resource. 
Gaylie,  thou  traitress,  leader  of  a  host 
Of  all  my  subjects  loved  and  trusted  most, 
These  wily  butterflies,  eo  debonair. 
Have  of  thy  weak  complainings  made  a  snare. 
Their  life  they  picture  as  so  bright  and  gay. 
Is  short  and  vapid,  lasts  but  for  a  day ; 
While  we  by  labor,  energy,  and  worth. 
Long  live  and  prosper;  and  o'er  all  the  earth 
Our  busy  traflic,  with  its  proud  renown, 
Sets  brightest  ornaments  in  labor's  crown. 
Thou  hast  rebelled  against  our  righteous  laws. 
And  cast  a  foul  reproach  upon  our  cause. 
Away !  Thou  wouldst  be  free,  I  here  renounce 
All  claims,  and  doom  of  banishment  pronounce. 

Gaylie,  {Falls  at  her  feet,)  No,  no,  not  that ; 
O,  gracious  Queen,  forbear. 
Here,  at  your  feet,  I  do  implore  you  spare. 


'Twas  folly's  promptings,*  pleasure's  wild  de- 
sire, 
That,  all  unchecked,  rebellion  did  inspire. 

Gold.  Gaylie,  forbear ;  let  not  those  drudging 
bees 
Behold  our  chosen  empress  on  her  knees. 

Gaylie,  Tempter,  away ;  thy  flattery  is  base ; 
Too  late  I  read  thy  falsehood  in  thy  face. 
O,  gracious  queen,  withdraw  thy  fell  decree ; 
Let  me  a  toiler  with  my  sisters  be ; 
No  wild  desire,  no  feverish  unrest. 
Shall  tempt  me  from  the  haven  of  our  rest. 

^ueen.  It  cannot  be. 

Thriftie,  My  prayers  I  lend, 

Trusting,  O  gracious  queen,  thy  will  to  bend. 
Place  Gaylie  in  my  charge ;  I'll  stake  my  life 
My  teachings  will  o'ercome  all  thoughts  of 
strife.  [more 

^ueeu,  I  do  relentl    Gaylie,  thy  place  no 
Can  be  a  leader's  henceforth,  as  of  yore. 
Within  the  ranks  of  those  who  burdens  bear. 
Thou  must  their  service  and  their  duties  share* 
Thisbe  thy  punishment.    But  by  the  love 
We  bear  thee,  Gaylie,  thy  repentance  prove. 

Gaylie,  Thanks,  gracious  mistress;  let  my 
actions  speak. 
Your  favor  to  regain  will  Gaylie  seek. 

Gold,  Gaylie,  thou  false  one,  pleasure  calls, 
farewell; 
Think  of  our  pastimes  in  thy  gloomy  cell. 

{Exeunt  I..    Goldwimo,   Brighthub,    Varia 
and  Spotila.) 

^ueen.  Idlers,  away !  disturb  no  more  our 

drove, 
But  to  your  gay  and  senseless  follies  move; 
And  now  to  work ;  Gaylie's  revolt  is  o'er ; 
Into  our  hive  your  choicest  treasures  pour, 
And  as  you  strive  our  products  to  increase. 
With  industry,  the  germ  of  joy  and  peace, 
Remember  not  alone  in  garnered  show 
Of  wealth  does  she  her  bounteous  harvests 

know. 
But  that  true  hearts  may  find  in  every  task 
Pleasure  more  lasting  than  the  tongue  cam 

ask; 
Its  busy  hum  is  music's  gayest  measure. 
And  love  of  labor  is  its  richest  treasure. 

Chorus.     ''A    Wish  for  the  Mountains,** 

Where  the  flowers  are  hills  adorning 
Where  the  clover  beds  unfold, 
Where  the  early  rays  of  morning 
Rim  the  leaves  of  green  with  gold. 
Where  the  brightest  roses  grow, 
Thither,  thither,  will  we  go. 
Thither,  thither,  will  we  go. 

Repeat  chorus  \  then  march  off,  Warma  and 
Trusta,  Quebn,  Thriftir,  and  Gayx.ix, 
their  attendants  L. 
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EXTRACT   FROH 

EABOLD    THE   DAinilLESS. 

THE  Prelate  was  to  speech  addretsed, 
Each  head  «unk  reverent  on  each  brewt; 
But  ere  hii  voice  wit  beard  —  without 
Arose  a  wild,  tumuiCuous  shout. 
Offspring  of  wonder  mixed  with  Tear, 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out. 
Attract,  yet  scare,  the  rabble  rouL 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band, 
Tilt  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way. 
Clashed  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  braj, 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  thej'  can  call, 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of  the 
halt. 

"Now  sBve/e,  mj  masters,  both  rocket  and 

From  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  hood; 
For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  Witikind's 


e  for  the  land*  which  his  ancestors 


The  Prelate  looked  round  him  with  sore  trou- 
bled eye. 

Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny; 

While  each  Canon  and  Deacon  who  heard  the 
Dane  speak. 

To  be  safely  at   home  would  have   fasted   a 

Then  Aldtngar  roused   him,   and  answered 

again, 
"  Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou  canst  not 

The  Church  has  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristened 
Dane.  [given, 

Thy  father  was  wtse,  and  his  treasure  halh 

That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hymn  him 
to  heaven ; 

And  the  fiefs  which  whilome  he  possessed  as 
his  due, 

Have  lapsed  to  the  Church,  and  been  granted 

To  Anthony  Conyera  and  Alberic  Vere, 
For  the  service  Saint  Cuthbert'a  blessed  ban- 
ner to  bear, 


When  the4>ands  of  the  North  come  to  foraj 

the  Wear; 
Then  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling 

But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence  as  ye 

Loud  laughed  the  stem  Pagan,  —  "They're 
free  from  the  care  , 

Of  Sef  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and  Veic, — 
Six  feet  of  your  chanoel  is  all  they  will  need, 
A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corselet  of  lead.  — 
Ho,  Gunnarl  — the  tokensl" — and,  severed 

A  head  and  a  hand  on  the  altar  he  threw. 
Then  shuddered  with  terror  both  Cpnon  aad 

Monk, 
Theyknewtheglaiedeyeand  the  countenance 

Andof  Anthony  Conyert  the  half-griziled  h^r. 
And  a  scar  on  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberic  Vere. 
There  was  not  a  churchman  or  priest  that  wma 
there  [prayer. 

But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  him  to 

Count  Harold  laughed  at  their  looks  of  fear: 

■*Wbs  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  heart 

Was  that  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 

In  battle  at  the  Church's  taskr 

Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 

Of  Harold  with  the  heavy  mace? 

Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 

A  knight  will  wield  this  dub  of  mine,— 

Give  him  my  fiefs,  and  I  will  say 

There's  wit  beneath  the  cowl  of  gray." 

He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain, 

Caught  from  crushed  skull  and  spouting  brain. 

He  wheeled  it  that  It  shrilly  sung, 

And  the  aisles  echoed  as  it  swung. 

Then  dashed  it  down  with  sheer  descent. 

And  split  King  Oiric's  monumenL  — 

"  How  like  ye  this  music?    How  trow  ye  tbe 

That  can  wield  such  a  mkce  nay  be  reft  of  Ita 

land? 
No  answer?  —  I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agree, 
AndSaintCuthbertinspireyou,  asaintifhebe. 
Tea  strides  through  your  chancel,  ten  stroke* 

on  vour  bell. 
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"  Think  twice  before  you  speak  once  " 
old  but  good  motto,  and  it  will  Rppt.v  to 
ing  ai  well  ai  to  ipeaking. 
think  of  it  when  reading  the  lettera  ol  our 
young  friendi.  We  have  just  opened  three, 
each  of  which  complains  because  longer  an- 
swers were  not  given  to  certain  questions  in  the 
** Letter  Bag"  months  ago.  Looking  up  the 
matter,  we  find  thatto  have  met  the  desires  of 
these  writers  would  have  taken  at  least  a  page 
of  the  Magazine!  and  then  what  would  have 
become  of  the  hundred  other  questions  that 
had  to  be  attended  to?  Now,  >  little  thinking 
would  have  showed  these  youths  with  inquir- 
ing minds,  that  all  our  answers  must  of  neces- 
•ity  be  briefj  and  having  reached  this  sage 
conclusion,  the  impulse  to  write  would  have 
quietly  departed.  So,  boys  and  girls,  think 
twice  before  you  writ<!> 

"Small  Bot," " Bramble,"  and  indeed  sev- 
eral others  seem  quite  interested  in  searching 
for  curious  titles  to  books.  Many  titles  of 
books  published  at  the  present  time  are  singu- 
lar, without  meaning,  and  give  no  clew  to  the 
character  of  the  book;  but  a  few  generation! 
ago  nuthort  had  funny  freaks  In  naitiin;;  their 
literary  children.  Thus,  in  the  days  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  we  find  this  title:  "A  Reaping- 
Hook,  well  tempered,  for  the  Stubborn  Ears 
of  the  coming  Crop;  or,  Biscuit  baked  in  the 
Oven  of  Charity,  carefully  conserved  for  the 
Chicken*  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation ; " 
this,  b1«d:  "High-heeled  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in 
Holiness;  "  and  this:  "  EggB  of  Charity  laved 
by  the  Chickens  of  the  Covenant,  and  boiled 
with  the  Water  of  Divine  Love.  Take  ye  and 
eat."  There  was  one  Joshua  Sylvester,  who 
evidently  was  an  enemy  to  tobacco,  for  he 
wrote  a  book  called  "  Tobacco  battered,  and 
the  Pipes  shattered  about  their  Ears  that  idly 
idolize  so  loathsome  a  Vanity,  by  a  Volley  of 
holy  Shot  thundered  from  Mount  Helicon ;  *  a 
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longer,  though  not  so  windy  a 
" Counterblast"  of  King  Jamei 
and  girls  may  possibly  have  seen  this  title; 
but  it  ia  curious  enough  to  print.  "  A  Sigh 
of  Sorrow  for  the  Sinners  of  Zion,  breathed 
out  of  n  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  Earthly  Ve«- 
sel,  known  among  men  by  the  name  of  Sam- 
uel Fish."  "Snuffers  of  Divine  Love  "was 
another  singular  title  to  a  book,  as  also  "  The 
Spiritual  Mustard-Pot,  to  make  the  Soul 
Sneeze  with  Devotion,"  "Small  Boy"  and 
*' Bramble"  may  be  able  to  add  to  this  lilt) 
and  we  will  keep  it  open. 

To  show  come  of  our  correspondents,  who 
are  a  little  careless  in  the  use  of  the  alphabet, 
the  force  of  a  single  letter,  we  quote  two  lines 
of  consonants,  placed  beside  the  altar  under 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  an  old  church  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  "conundrum" 
to  be  solved  is  this:  What  vowel  is  to  be  placed 
between  these  letters  to  make  sense  and  rhyme 
of  the  couplet? 

P.  R.  S.  V.  R.  Y.  P.  R.  F.  C.  T.  M.  N. 
V.  R.  K.  P.  T.  H.  S.  P.  R.  C.  P.  T.  S.  T.  N. 
Who  will  send  the  answer? 

Charlbv  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  the 
Hibernian  on  the  subject  of  tight  boots,  who 
declared  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  get 
them  on  till  he  had  worn  them  a  month. 
Bulls  belong  to  Patrick  as  well  as  to  the  pope, 
and  he  cannot  escape  tliem  even  in  the  solemn 
precincts  of  the  churchyard.  We  offer  some 
epitaphs  to  demonstrate  it 

"  Hen  liu  John  Hirfrr,  whoM  lither  and 
Mnhcr  mn  dnmrd  hi  Iheir  pam(B  U  America 
Hid  (Iwr  both  liTtd.  tbfcj  would  tan  been  buriad  hoa." 

"  Hen  lia  Ibc  body  of  John  Himd, 


Wbidi  would  luvi  bun  nn 
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A  Chicago  subscriber,  J.  E.  B.,  sends  in  a 
letter  a  paragraph  on  '*  thinking,'*  which  is  so 
good  that  we  copy  it  gladly.  He"  says  there  is 
no  fault  that  boys  and  girls  are  oftener  cen- 
sured for  than  that  of  thoughtlesfiness ;  and 
generally  the  accusation  is  correct;  for,  in  the 
most  important  duties,  the  young,  unaccus- 
tomed to  thinking,  and  acting  always  upon 
impulse,  usually  do,  or  leave  undone,  that 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  effort  depends, 
without  bestowing  a  moment's  thought  as  to 
the  probable  result. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  although  this  is  a  fault 
unavoidably  attached  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
your  lives,  resulting  from  everything  of  any 
importance  being  done  for  you,  yet,  when  you 
are  old  enough  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  you  are  old  enough  to  begin  to 
think;  and  if  you  will  cultivate  the  habit  of 
pausing  a  moment  before  you  do  anything  as  to 
the  result  of  which  you  are  not  positively  cer- 
tain, you  will  savej'ourself  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble,  and  afford  those  around  vou  the  sat- 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  they  can  trust  you 
without  fear. 

This  is  an  indispensable  element  of  char- 
acter to  the  successful  man  and  to  the  happy 
woman. 

Although  Phcebus  could  find  an  answer  to 
his  inquiries  by  a  little  study,  we  will  assist  him, 
and  perhaps  do  a  favor  to  others.  The  word 
**  livery"  is  from  the  French  livrer,  to  deliver, 
and  so  primarily  means  the  delivering  out  of 
anything.  The  word  gradually  became  re- 
stricted mainly  to  clothing  provided  by  mas- 
ters for  their  men-servants ;  and  in  olden  time, 
the  different  colors  and  styles  distinguished 
the  families  which  the  wearers  served.  Any 
characteristic  dress  or  outward  appearance 
may  thus  be  called  a  livery.  '*  Servants 
in  livery"  are  a  modern  innovation  in 
American  society,  not  at  all  creditable  to 
those  people  who  in  this  may  strive  to  imitate 
foreign  customs.  On  the  hottest  day  of  the  sea- 
son so  far,  we  saw  in  our  Boston  streets  several 
drivers  and  footmen  whose  three-cape,  thick 
cloth  overcoats,  heavy  hats,  and  gauntlets  ill 
comported  with  the  intense  heat.  But  what 
did  it  matter  so  long  as  the  would-be  aristocrat 
enjoyed  the  foolish  pride  of  **  servants  in  liv- 
ery"? Aside  from  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
custom,  it  tends  to  create  class  distinction  in 
society,  and  that  feeling  of  caste  which  is  thor- 
oughly unrepublican.  A  "livery"  stable  in 
these  days  scarcely  needs  defining.  Spenser 
says,  "  What  livery  is,  we  know  well  enough ; 
it  is  the  allowance  of  horse-meete  to  keepe 


horses  at  livery ;  the  which  word,  I  guess,  is 
derived  of  delivering  forth  their  nightly  food.*' 
There  are  other  meanings  attaching  to  the 
word  "  livery;  "  but  those  we  have  given  are 
suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquirer. 

We  are  not  wishing  for  boyhood's  days 
again,  for  we  have  a  goodly  share  of  life's 
blessings  in  these  our  not  very  advanced  years ; 
but  we  have  just  been  thinking  how,  during 
this  month  of  August,  our  boys  and  girls  are 
scattered,  some  in  the  country,  among  the 
hills  and  fields,   and  brooks  and  meadows, 
where  blue  skies  and  healthful  breezes  bring 
color   to  the  cheek  and  vigor  to  the  body; 
some  at  the  sea-shore,  where  the  grand  old 
ocean  rolls  up  the  beach,  and  the  roar  of  wave 
and  surf  makes  music  to  the  ear;  and  some  tak- 
ing little  journeys,  long  to  be  remembered  as 
among  the  happy  events  of  childhood.    We 
love  to  think  of  the  good  times  they  are  hay- 
ing, and  we  recall  the  days  when  vacation 
gave  us  liberty  to  lay  aside  our  books,  and  we 
were  wonderfully  busy  with   the   imp>ortant 
task  of  finding  something  to  do.    Well,  enjoy 
yourselves !  that  is  our  advice ;  have  a  good 
time;  run,  play,  fish,  swim,  ride,  climb,  have 
picnics,  parties,  games,  any  and  all   things 
that  are  proper,  grow  fatter  and  finer,  heavier 
and    healthier,   happier   and  heartier,   until, 
when  vacation  days  are  over,  you  will  return 
to  your  schools  and  your  books  with  a  keen 
zest,  and  will  prove  to  yourselves  and  your 
friends  that  a  little  wholesome  recreation  has 
been  beneficial,  that  **  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  that  as  you  have 
no  idea  of  being  dull,  you  will  sandwich  in 
one  slice  of  play  between  two  slices  of  work, 
or  vice  versa,  as  you  and  your  parents  can 
agree.    One  piece  of  private  advice :  always 
take  with  you  a  copy  of  the  Magazine  as  a  fund 
of  enjoyment,  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  remember  that  while  you  are  so  joyous 
and  happy,  the  publishers  and  editors  are 
hard  at  work  preparing    that   ever-coming, 
ever-impending  *'  next  number." 

Wb  always  liked  the  girls,  and  therefore 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing this  number  of  the  Magazine  peculiarly 
attractive  to  them.  They  will  find  that  our 
writers  and  our  artists  appreciate  their  tastes 
and  wants ;  and  as  we  sit  and  swelter  in  our 
editorial  chair  these  hot  summer  days,  it  al- 
most makes  us  cool,  and  certainly  makes  us 
happy  to  think  how  much  pleasure  the  girls 
and  boys  scattered  through  the  country  will 
derive  from  our  pages. 
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Answers. 

tto.  I.Chatham.  3.  Toronto.  3.  Ottawa. 
4.  York.  5.  Cnctine.  6.  Alfred.  7,  Monson. 
8- Dee  ring.  9.  Keene.  10.  Warner.  11,  Faii^ 
lee.  H.  Pawlet.  13.  Ware.  14.  Carver.  15. 
Lenox.  16.  Otis.  17.  Warren,  iii.  (Heel) 
(a  bee  o'er  S  in  vane)  (WHO  aims  at  P)  (50 
-L)  (E  A(ing)  (awl)  — He  labors  in  vain 
who  aim*  at  pleiiin;;  all.  113.  i.  Him.  2. 
Umbo.  3.  Death.  4.  Scrofula.  5.  Overflow. 
6.  Nook.  —  Ht;D90N,  Mohawk.  113.  Alaska. 
114-  A  great  Englishman.  115.  (He)  (T) 
(hat)  (nose)  (knot)  (W  hen)  (3  B)  (till)  (NT) 
(nose)  (knot)  (W  hen)  (two's)  (peak)  -  He 
that  knows  not  when  to  be  silent  knows  not 
when  to  speak.  116.  Po-po,  eat,  ape,  tl  — 
PopocATAPBTL.  117.  Open,  pole,  else,  need. 
llS.  Beaufort,  Olivebranch,  Salt  Lake,  Tri- 
umph, Obsu,  North  Edgecomb  —  Boston, 
Th£  Hub.  119.  Sea-man-ship.  iso.  Hack- 
insack.  I3i.  Monsieur.  113.  (Misi)  (4)  (tune) 
(do-s)  (knot)  (awl  weighs  comb)  (3  in  J) 
(ewer)  —  Misfortune  does  not  alwajrs  come  to 
Injure.  133.  W  in  AM  AC*- Winamac.  114. 
Nelson.  135,  (R  ace  in  E)— Racine.  136. 
(AMAZ  on)  (R  H  in  E)  (S  E  in  E)  —  Three 
Rivers.  137.  Pane,  acid,  Nile,  Eden.  118. 
Boots,  oath,  Ohio,  toe,  shoes — Boots,  Shoes. 
■19.  Song,  Orin,  Nina,  gnat.  130.  (3000  >eB) 
(I  =  I)  (7  =  S)  (400,000  -  P)  (3^50  -  E)  (300 
-CC)  (5000  =  A)  (80,000  =  R)  (350  =  E) 
(1=1)  (900  =^N)  (300  =-B)  (ajo-E)  (so- 
L)_(so,ooo  =  L)  (11=0)  (2»o  — N)  {11,000 
=  0)(900=N)  (so,ooo  =  L)(.-I)(>oo- 
C)(350=E)  (160,000  — T)— Bis  peccare  in 
bello  non  licet,  131.  Thiel.  13a.  Atores. 
133.  Boston.  134.  Dire,  Iman,  rapt,  ente. 
135.  Night'B  candles  are  burned  out.  and  joc- 
und daj-  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain 
tops. 

Floral  TfiAsspoarrioNS. 

The  following  are  delicate  flowers. 

136.  I.  Vila  Waith.  3.  Olla  Wirba.  3.Mina 
Hople.  4.  Lina  SaviU.  5.  Gail  Ansa).  6. 
Clara  Anjiidi.  Moss  Rosb. 


Cryftocraph. 
137.  N'ime  Ifutsa  od  msdeol  ot  tevhmelses 

Rheti   won  Tgnsireiarsnio   lytlriapa    ht^ 

Btoremli : 
Ho !  who  era  tyhe  atrwp  ni  itwh  efimisna, 
Ahtt  ofrm  rthie  now  Msdeidse  ekacans  hiter 

IXIOK. 


HoraUoa 


PuzzLs.  —  A  Flowbr. 
■139.  One  word  in  each  couplet :  — 
"An  hour  before  she  spoke  of  things 
That  memorj"  to  the  dying  brings." 
"  Sit  still,  and  henr  the  last  of  our  sea-aoirow." 
"  The  wild  rose.  Fancy,  dieth,  — 
The  sweet  bird,  Memory,  flieth,  — 

I  shall  be  left  alone!" 
"  O,  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn's 

"  At  summer  eve,  when  heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Spans  with   bright  arch  the  glittering  hills 

LoRAiM  Lincoln. 
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Square  Word  (with  middle  letter  omitted). 
140.   I.  A  Mexican  sling.     3.  A  boy's  name. 
3.  The  French  for  "  thirst."    4.  A  movement 
on  the  ice.     $■  The  German  for  "  open." 

HUUPTV  DUMPTY. 


143.  I  am  compoied  of  18  letten. 
Mj  17,  10,  4  it  a  tree. 
Mj  8,  9.  3,  6,  14,  II,  13,  5  i*  •  foMJI  »hell. 
Mj'  18,  15,  16,  13  it  an  obligation. 
Mj'  I,  3,  7  it  to  quibble. 
M;  whole  is  the  name  of  a  popular  tong. 
Bkllk. 


Geograpbicai,  Puzzle. 


P.RJtt 

Birds  with  New  Names. 
145.  I.  $10.  3.  A  nag.  3.  A  tool.  4.  A  fool. 
$.  An  island.  6.  A  itupid  fellow.  7.  A  rogue. 
8.  A  toy.  9.  A  complication  of  threadi. 
10.  The  voice  of  a  rooster.  11.  To  make  sport 
of.  13.  To  make  fun  of  and  a  measure.  13.  To 
perform — to  perform.  14.  Leaves  and  a  bird. 
15.  A  color  and  the  shin.  16.  A  color  and  a 
kind  of  bird.  17.  Open  land  and  passage 
monej'.  18.  An  Insect  and  what  we  do  when 
we  have  a  ben  for  dinner.  19.  A  color 
and  ■  surname,  so.  A  boy's  nickname  and  a 
bird.  ai.  To  stop  and  a  snare.  33.  To  dam- 
age and  a  metal.  33.  Near  a  metal  and  a  cool 
wind.  34.  To  divide  and  a  ledge.  3j.  A  vege- 
table and  a  faucet  36.  A  musical  instrument 
■nd  a  consonant.  17.  Money,  a  consonant, 
and  a  measure.  3S.  A  kind  of  grain,  a  con- 
sonant, and  a  tool,  39.  An  animal,  part  of  a 
fish,  and  two  consonants.  3a  A  boy's  nldc- 
name,  a  vowel,  and  a  ring.  31.  Not  sweet, 
and  a  consonant.  33.  A  vowel,  a  consonant, 
a  projection,  and  an  Insect  33.  A  consonant. 
■  vowel,  and  sharp  sense.  34.  A  consonant, 
without,  and  a  bird. 

F.  Caxtul 


Geographical  Rebus. 


CRYPTOORAPn. 

147.  Het  nald  si  lyoh  rewhe  hetj  toghuf 

Dan  yolh  hewre  yehl  lelf; 
Rof  yb  rithe  dolob  tath  danl  aws  goubht, 

Teh  nald  ytbe  dovel  os  lew). 

R.  I.  Chard. 
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Concealed  Aimf als  (reading  backwards). 

148.  I.  Indians  are  in  general  very  taciturn. 
a.  The  Chinese  worship  false  gods.  3.  The 
river  flows  very  rapidly.  4.  Give  the  bone  to 
Gip,  the  dog.  5.  As  I  passed,  I  heard  a  man 
say,  **  Pierre,  git  aout  o*  that."  6.  Wherq  Lom- 
bardy  is  you  will  find  on  the  map.  7.  Ezra 
£.  Beal,  San  Jos6,  Cal.  8.  A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.  9.  Pa- 
repa  is  a  fine  singer.  10.  Rev.  A.  E.  Barnes, 
Acapuico,  Mex.  11.  The  man  was  tarred  and 
feathered ;  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

12.  Tom  rammed  in  the  cartridge,  then  fell  I 

13.  Shall  I  go?  No,  Sibyl  will  go.  14.  You 
killed  the  fox?  O,  I'm  glad.  15.  Etta,  O,  go 
away.  16.  Lay  back  I  Ay,  ay,  sir  I  17.  A 
mall  is  a  public  walk.  18.  Clem,  a  cow  is  in 
our  yard. 

Solution  of  thb  Prizb  Rbbus,  thb 
''Mysterious  Bouquet." 

Editor  op  Our  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
solutions  to  the  Mysterious  Bouquet  which 
have  been  submitted  to  me,  and  confess  that 
I  am  put  to  the  blush  by  the  imagination  and 
ingenuity  these  answers  display ;  and  I  would 
gladly,  were  it  fair,  append  two  or  three  of 
these  ingenious  interpretations  to  my  own  list. 
But  although  many  found  in  the  bouquet  more 
than  the  thirty  flowers  which  I  intended  to  be 
there  represented,  only  two  guessed  all  the 
flowers  correctly.  Of  these  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  reliable  evidence  that  the  first  was 
a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Magazine,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  prize  offer.  The 
second  is  Alice  E.  Cutter,  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  to 
whom  we  will  all  tender  our  hearty  congratu- 
lations. And  although  she,  with  keener  eye, 
saw  a  Wall  Flower  when  I  did  not,  and  a  Bot- 
tle Pink  when  I  meant  simply  Pink,  —  these 
certainly  are  creditable  differences,  —  the  only 
ones  as  you  will  see  by  comparing  lists. 

This  is  her  letter. 

jArnutY,  June  ao,  xS/x. 

Dear  Oliver  Optic:  I  have  been  one  of 
the  subscribers  to  your  Magazine  for  four 
years,  and  therefore  think  I  am  entitled  to  try 
for  the  prize  offered  for  the  ''Mysterious  Bou- 
quet :  '*  accordingly  I  have  taxed  my  guessing 
powers  to  the  utmost,  and  send  you  the  result. 

Wall  Flower,  Jonquil,  Bottle  Pink,  Box, 
Mourning  Bride,  Four-o'clock,  Cardinal  Flow- 
er, Pitcher  Plant,  Ivy,  Clover,  Ladies'  Slip- 
pers, Five  Finger,  Innocence,  Iris,  Trumpet 
Flower,  Youth  and  Old  Age,  Sun  Flower, 
Heartsease,  Balsam,  Catch  Fly  or  Fly  Trap, 
Bell  Flower,  Tulips,  Coxcomb,  Globes,  Flags, 


Indian  '  Pipe,  Peony,  Pansies,  Spirea,  Phlox, 
and  Fk>wering  Almond. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  found  all  the  flow- 
ers in  the  picture,  but  still  have  a  faint  hope 
of  the  prize.        Yours, 

Alice  E.  Cutter, 

Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Correct  Solution. 

Bell  Flower. 

Sun  Flower. 

Catch  Fly. 

Balsam  (Balls  A.  M.)*' 

Heartsease  (Hearts  e  s). 

Youth  and  Old  Age. 

Ivy  (IV). 

Clover  (Clove  e  r). 

Ladies'  Slippers. 

Flowering  Almond. 

Iris. 

Five  Fingers. 

Innocence  (In  O  cents). 

Peony  (P  on  Y). 

Indian  Pipe. 

Pansies  (Pans  eyes). 

Trumpet  Flower. 

Coxcomb  (Cock's  comb). 

Globes. 

Flags. 

Tulips  (Two  lips). 

Pitcher  Plant. 

Pink  (P  ink). 

Jonquil  (J  on  quill). 

Box. 

Mourning  Bride. 

Four-o'clock. 

Cardinal  Flower  (Card  in  A  L). 

Spirea  (Spire  ear). 

Phlox  (Flocks). 

Many  of  the  solutions  presented  are  worthy 
of  special  notice.  One  gives  the  language  of 
many  of  the  flowers,  and  another's  list  is  very 
complete — giving  not  only  the  botanical  name 
of  every  flower,  but  applying  most  ingeniously 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  to  each ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  many  of  those  who  failed  to 
get  the  prize,  have,  nevertheless,  gained  some- 
thing of  value  by  their  research.  Indeed,  al- 
most all  the  solutions  are  creditable,  and  ar- 
gue well  for  future  success  when  again  we 
meet  as  puzzler  and  puzzled. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  B.   HUBCPHRBY. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Cutter  is  therefore  notifled 
that  the  prize,  flfty-two  volumes  of  Oliver 
Optic's  books,  is  hers,  and  will  be  forwarded 
at  once  by  the  publishers. 
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LETTERS  Bhould  be  directed  to  "  Editor 
OF  Oliver  Optic's  Magazimb,  cars  of 
Lbb  &  Shbpard,  149  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass." 

Money  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Lbb 
&  Shbpaiu),  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

The  Letter-Bag  fairly  groans  this  month 
with  its  nccumulated  weight  of  correspond- 
ence. We  remember  that  farmers  have  a 
•aying,  "Short  stories  in  hajing  time,"  and 
to  we  must  say.  Short  remarks  with  so  manj 
letters.  Hong  Kong  it  one  of  the  family,  al- 
though his  head  work  may  not  gratify  his  eye 
in  print;  but  ii/c  have  studied  and  enjoyed  it. 
—  Pontiac's  curious  eitrnct  from  the  book 
printed  in  1650  is  duly  appreciated;  the  epell- 
ing  i«  alraoBt  as  bad  as  some  that  occasionally 
comes  to  uB  1  —  Pip  must  wait.  —  R.  I.  Chard 
will  Und  the  prices  he  desires  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  the  Magazine.  —  Watqh  and 
Wait?  Well,  yes!  We  ar«  sorry;  but:  as  the 
man  said  after  dinner,  "All  full  inside:"  the 
fact  is,  we  cannot  find  room  for  half  the  good 
things  that  are  sent  to  us. 

Although  Mr.  Humpty  Dumpty  may  know 
French  enough  to  write  "  Monsieur  le  Reda- 
teur  du  Magasin  d'OIiver  Optique,"  it  ia 
rather  an  affectation  to  direct  a  letter  in  this 
way  in  the  United  States.  —  In  answer  to  Ed- 
win's question,  "Do  you  think  there  is  any 
harm  in  reading  sensational  papers  like  —  1" 
we  say,  your  time  can  be  much  more  profit- 
ably employed ;  such  reading  has  no  good  re- 
sults, and  too  often  has  the  very  reverse.  All 
our  readers  may  take  this  remark  lo  their  own 
cases.  The  rebuses  were  very  well  drawn.  — 
It  is  no  use  to  send  us  head  work  without  an- 
swers. Commission  will  please  take  notice, 
although  in  his  contribution  the  answer  was 
Tcry  easily  obtained. 

J.  C.  Buckland  has  a  dozen  thanks  for  his 
good  words.  — J.'  C.  Guiberl  must  send  his  ad- 
dress again ;  we  could  not  make  out  one  of  the 


figures,  and  it  must  be  a  fault  in  the  writing, 
for  we  are  not  so  very  old,  after  all!  —  Was 
that  riddle  original,  Horatio?  —  Frank,  437 
North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  wants  to 
buy  a  small'  printing  pres«.  — A.  Sc  C.  Erei^ 
son,  10  South  Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
wants  the  world  to  know  that  they  aell  postage 
stamps,  and  Charles  Paradise,  of  Jacksonville, 
III.,  has  a  book  containing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  stamps  that  he  will  sell  for  $».7s-  — 
Thanks  to  New  York  Stamp  Co.  for  favor*  re- 
ceived. —  Hoodlum  confirms  our  own  ideas  on 
the  matter  he  refers  to.  —  Barnes  and  Preston, 
Ranger,  Scioto,  Pete,  Fox  and  Geese,  Hope- 
ful, Pedler,  Dexter,  must  all  go  in  company 
to  the  dread  W.  B.  just  for  this  once,  and  we 
assure  them  they  will  not  be  lonesome.  —  His- 
torian will  find  that  the  series  of  "  Students' 
Histories,"  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
will  meet  his  wants.  — Grin  must  "grin  and 
bear  it,"  for  we  have  no  space  for  him  at  pres- 
ent —  C.  E.  F.  writes  a  good  letter,  and  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  use  his  head  work.  — 
Will  Hedwig  please  write  particulars  as  to  the 
prizes?  We  want  no  mistakes  in  regard  to 
them,  and  will  thank  him  to  let  us  know;  hi* 
rebus  It  A. 

Master  Moffett  is  inclined  to  moralize  rather 
more  than  is  usual  for  boys :  all  right,  only 
don't  forget  that  boys  are  not  men,  and  that 
boys  must  be  expected  to  say  and  do  boyish 
things.  —  Thomas  H.  Kerr  i*  by  this  time,  we 
hope,  sorry  he  wrote  that  last  letter;  at  any 
rate,  we  are  sorry  for  him.  —  We  will  try  and 
attend  to  Clarence  Clayton's  request. — John 
Smith.kindly.  —  T.F.  Mock,  the  "youth  w 


B  that  a  passed  ball  ii 


a  pitched  ball,  which  passes  the  catcher  while 
some  one  is  on  a  base.  —  W.  F.  Spriggs,  4J 
Broad  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  seized  with  an 
inordinate  desire  for  specimens  of  amateur 
papers.  —  Huntley  Russell,  engineer.  Waters 
bury.  Conn.,  has  two  little  steam  engines  for 
sale,  and  Puer  will  do  well  to  write  to  him; 
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we  have  not  room  to  print  the  description  sent 
to  us. — O.  Crackjr,  Drawer  No»  7,^New  Albany, 
Ind.y  wants  the  address  of  amateur  printers 
for  his  new  Directory  for  1871.  —  Friend  Ja- 
quith  tells  rosy  stories  of  success  with  the  Nevf 
Novelty  Press.  —  We  shall  not  be  able  to  use 
the  head  work  sent  by  Right  Bower,  Ed. 
Ucation,  Powhatan,  K.  Itty.  —  We  cannot  an-, 
swer  the  Pudden  Creek's  inquiry.  —  Red 
Cloud  must  join  the  long  procession  which  is 
moving  towards  the  W.  B. ;  ditto  Lotta,  ditto 
Israel,  ditto  M.  O.  Use ;  and  the  story  by  A. 
B'hoy  is  declined  with  thanks.  —  Resolute's 
No.  I  is  accepted.  —  Always  look  carefully 
through  the  advertisements  in  each  Magazine 
before  writing  for  information  on  books,  &c., 
&c. ;  the  advertising  pages  always  contain 
just  what  the  boys  and  girls  want  to  know- 
about  —  We  are  looking  tenderly  on  the  little 
poem  by  Styx,  Jr.,  but  will  not  promise  any- 
thing.  —  What  can  be  done  for  a  correspond- 
ent who  spells  July  thus :  **  Jurely  "?  we  have 
puzzled  over  the  conundrum,  and  give  it  up.  — 
The  favors  sent  by  Capsicum,  Ed.  Ward,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  King  William,  Uncle  Josh,  Harry 
Barber,  Pete,  Pioneer,  Ovid,  Hugh  Scott,  Pop 
Corn,  J.  OUie,  are  respectfully  declined;  but 
it  costs  us  a  twinge  to  do  so.  —  Glad  to  hear 
from  Alex  again ;  his  letters  are  always  wel- 
come. —  Aladdin  sends  two  conundrums : 
What  general  wore  the  largest  hat?  The  one 
with  the  largest  head.  What  hen  lays  the  long- 
est? The  dead  hen.  —  The  elegantly  engraved 
invitation  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Irving  Lit- 
erary Society,  sent  by  •*  Specs,**  was  a  very 
kind  way  of  assuring  us  that  our  friends  do 
not  forget  us.  We  could  not  accept ;  but  our 
thanks  are  just  as  hearty. 

Josephus  will  find  Dana's  Mineralogy  the 
book  he  wants;  but  he  must  not  expect  any 
book  will  relieve  him  from  hard  study,  and 
supply  by  its  directions  close  personal  appli- 
cation. —  T.  Rix  can  find  the  information  he 
wants  at  any  bookstore.  —  If  th^  piece  of  poet- 
ry sent  us  by  Styx,  Jr.,  is,  as  he  says,  the  first 
he  ever  wrote,  he  is  a  remarkably  precocious 
youth,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  lest  his 
brains  ruin  his  body.  Soberly,  the  piece  is  so 
good  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  it 
not  only  was  original  with  him,  but  with  some- 
body else!  —  Clarence  Clayton's  request  is  un- 
der consideration.  —  We  shall  have  to  decline 
*'  The  Children  and  the  Rainbow,"  and  assure 
the  writer  that  we  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
personal  affliction.  —  The  conundrums  by  Ice 
are  so  old  and  so  easy,  that  we  cannot  use 
them.  —  Some  of  our  boys  write  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  picture  of  **The  Last  Sen- 


sation ;  **  a  very  gratifying  fact,  we  presume, 
to  their  friends  and  the  neighborhood.  — 
Frank  S.  Provost,  of  San  Francisco,  wants  to 
sell  his  collection  of  stamps  for  fifly  dollars. 
"How's  that  for  high?"  We  fear  his  want 
will  be  a  long  one.  — It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
tell  when'  letter-writers  spell  inaccurately 
through  ignorance  or  design.  Do  any  of  our 
boys  see  the  point  in  this?  —  Our  French  cor- 
respondent is  informed  that  there  is  no  inter- 
national copyright,  and  consequently  Ameri- 
can publishers  can  reprint  foreign  books  with- 
out any  restrictions.  It  is  a  custom,  however, 
among  honorable  publishers,  to  make  com- 
pensation in  such  cases  to  the  authors.  —  W. 
H,  Shipman,  69  Walnut  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  a  steam  engine  to  sell  for  twenty  dollars. 

—  Price  is  informed  that  Bergedorf  is  near 
Hamburg. — If  our  correspondents  will  take 
pains  to  look  at  Lee  &  Shepard's  advertise- 
ments in  our  Magazine,  they  will  often  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  writing. 

Wish  Correspondents.  —  Richard  Gerner 
(Humpty  Dumpty),  Box  4544,  New  York  City, 

—  S.  H.  Ray,  Box  650,  Utica,  N.  Y.  —  E.  F. 
B.,  Washington,  D.  C,  wants  to  correspond 
with  some  one  in  a  western  city.  —  Percy 
Vere,  Box  177,  Hudson  City,  N.  Y,  (chemistry). 

—  S.  A.  Muels,  Box  337,  Brattleboro',  Vt. 
(stamps). —T.  W.  T.  Jr.,  4  Goodwin  Place, 
Boston  (minerals).  —  Jack  Frost,  Canton, 
III.  —  Cutter,  4  Clinton  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  D.  Waite,  27  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio  (stamps  to  sell  or 
buy).  —  Cook  &  Eccleston,  stamp  dealers,  Box 
60,  Oxford,  N.  Y.— C.  Jackson,  Webster,  N.  H. 

—  F.  H.  Cunningham,  Box  1400,  Boston 
(stamps  for  sale). —  Uncle  Josh,  Box  549!} 
New  York  City.  —  E.  H.  Marble,  Box  924, 
Worcester,  Mass.  —  Charles  H.  Seymour,  76 
West  Onondaga  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (coins 
and  stamps).  —  L.  E.  Phant;  Box  112,  Cadiz, 
Ohio  (hunting  and  trapping).  —  Hal,  316 
West  Twenty-Eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

—  Ike,  138  North  Fifth  Street,  Reading,  Pa., 
wants  correspondents  in  the  Southern  States. 

—  H.  G.  Carroll,  Glass  Box  340,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. —  Edward  Keriman,  Box  1 15,  Jackson- 
ville, 111. —  Edward  Dittiman,  Box  3685,  New 
York  City  (hunting,  &c.)  —  W.  Devereaux, 
95  Fourth  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.  —  E.  P.  W., 
Box  93,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  (birds' eggs).  — D. 
B.  Vail,  Middletown,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio  (coins 
and  drawings).  —  Here  are  some  boys  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  who  wish  correspondents:  W.  M. 
Crandall,  52  Fourth  Street ;  Charles  Fremont, 
57  Seventh  Street;  George  B.  Garden.  45  Fifth 
Street;  Guy  Armadale,  454  Broadways  N.  Y. 
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XXXVII. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  =  We  arrived 
at  Florence  in  the  midst  of  ■  pouring- 
rain,  and  hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  1h  Ville, 
which  is  a  verv  comfortable  establishment, 
much  frequented  by  Americanti.  There  is 
■ome  wild  scenery  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  which  we  saw  at  midnight  bj  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon;  and  saw  it  to  very 
good  nd vantage,  too.  In  the  morning  we 
were  in  the  Val  d'Arne,  In  earlier  years  our 
imaginnCion  had  been  very  much  worked  upon 
bj  the  poetic  descriptions  of  this  lovely  region, 
and  doubtless  we  expected  too  much  of  it. 
Certainly  it  is  a  very  beautiful  country,  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  we  might  have  realized 
all  our  expectations.  We  were  in  Italy  about 
•  month,  at  two  different  seasons,  but  we 
never  happened  to  see  an  Italian  sunset, 
though  we  have  seen  plenty  of  them  at  home, 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  no  fault  to  Hnd  with  our  own  ciiTpnte 
and  scenery.  We  have  been  searched  and 
drenched  in  Italy,  have  shivered  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  been  almost  sun-struck  at  Hani' 
burg  i  but  we  find  we  can  have  all  these  things 
just  as  comfortably  at  home.  Afler  visiting 
every  country  in  Europe,  we  repeat  emphati- 
cally, that  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  our 
own  climate  and  scenery. 

Florence  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  city, 
but  we  don't  think  the  Amo,  in  the  summer 
time,  adds  anything  to  its  beauty.  Low  water, 
and  a  cheerful  prospect  of  mud  and  sand- 
bars, are  all  it  contributes  to  the  situation. 
We  visited  the  principal  churches,  palaces, 
picture  galleries,  and  other  placet  of  interest 
in  the  city.  Its  wealth  of  art  treasures  is  the 
true  glory  of  the  place,  and  one  needs  weeks 
to  examine  them  properly.  Even  one  who  is 
not  equal  to  the  higher  flights  in  art  will  find 
enough  to  enjoy,  and  to  challenge  his  atten- 
tion. We  wandered  through  the  UfBii  gstlery, 
and  were  amazed  at  the  vast  extent  of  its 
treasures.  We  went  through  the  Pitti  palace, 
including  the  apartments  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  art  rooms  are  more  interest- 
ing tlian  the  royal  ones,  for  the  king  i*  not  so 


well  lodged  as  many  a  tvpublican  sovereign. 
His  palace  at  Turin  is  more  elegant,  and  in 
better  taste. 

We  drove  out  to  the  Protestant  cemeteiy 
near  the  Pinti  gate,  and  visited  the  grave  of 
Theodore  Parker.  In  West  Roxbury  he  was  « 
neighbor  and  a  friend  of  ours,  and  a  member 
of  the  school  committee  in  charge  of  the  school 
we  attended.  We  have  often  walked  in  his 
garden  with  him,  and  we  always  reverenced 
him  as  an  honest,  earnest,  and  true  man.  We 
looked  upon  his  grave  as  that  of  an  old  friend. 

In  Florence  there  is  an  association  called  the 
Miitrieerdia,  or  Brothers  of  Pity,  which  has 
been  in  existence  six  hundred  years,  having 
had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  plague  which 
desolated  Europe  in  ti^^.  It  is  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  members,  from  all  ranks  in 
society;  and  the  late  Grand  Duke  ofTuscanj 
was  enrolled  among  them.  Its  mission  is  to 
take  care  of  the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  and,  in 
general,  to  render  assietance  to  all  who  need  it. 
The  Brothers  on  duty  are  required  to  wear  a 
black  robe,  which  entirely  covers  them,  includ- 
ing the  head,  and  having  apertures  only  for 
the  mouth  and  eyes.  At  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
the  members  in  waiting  hasten  to  perform  the 
function  assigned  to  them.  A  greater  number 
of  strokes  indicates  a  more  serious  emergency, 
requiring  more  than  the  usual  number  of  as- 
sistants. The  force  is  large  enough  to  do  all 
the  labor  of  love  and  charity  involved  in  a 
visitation  of  the  pestilence.  In  the  Piazsa 
Manin,  we  saw  a  party  of  the  Brotherhood 
engaged  in  their  beneficent  wori(.  Half  a 
dozen  of  them  bore  a  litter,  with  an  arched 
covering  of  black  cloth.  They  were  led  by  a 
man  wearing  the  habit  of  the  organiiadon, 
but  who  was  evidently  one  of  the  superintend- 
ents, or  of  the  higher  rank  of  the  society.  TTie 
occupant  of  the  litter  might  have  been  a  labor- 
er who  had  fallen  from  a  building,  a  friend- 
less stranger  who  had  I:>een  taken  sick  at  his 
lodging,  or  the  brothers  might  hsve  been  besr- 
ing  a  corpse  taken  from  the  river,  or  of  one 
who  had  died  in  the  street.  There  is  no  caw 
where  "  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  in 
which  the  Brothers  of  Pity  are  not  ready  to 
act,  whether  it  be  to  care  Ibr  an  abandoned 
child,  to  succor  the  woundedf  to  nnrse  the 
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sick,  or  to  buiy  the  friendless  dead.  Their 
charity  includes  all,  and  they  make  no  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  nation. 

From  Florence  we  went  to  Pisa,  where  the 
wonderful  Leaning  Tower,  which  had  stared  at 
us  like  a  myth  in  all  the  school  Geographies  of 
our  childhood,  was  realized  as  a  fixed  fact. 
The  four  great  attractions  of  Pisa  are  ih  the 
same  square,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  which, 
the  Leaning  Tower  in  the  Campanile^  still 
swings  Galileo's  lamp.  Near  it  is  the  Bap- 
tistery, an  immense  circular  building,  with  the 
font  in  the  centre,  where  we  saw  several 
children  christened.  It  is  famous  for  its 
echoes,  which  are  the  most  singular  and  pleas- 
ing we  have  observed.  A  prolonged  soui!d 
made  by  our  guide,  rather  guttural  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear,  was  returned  to  us  by  the 
reverberations  of  the  building  like  the  soft 
tones  of  an  organ,  many  times  repeated,  till 
they  died  away  in  the  heights  above.  The 
Campo  Santo  is  a  cemetery  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  soil  was  brought  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  contains  much  interesting  sculpture. 

We  remained  but  a  few  hours  in  Pisa,  and 
then  continued  on  our  way  to  Leghorn.  The 
custom  of  travellers  is  so  uniform  in  stopping  a 
few  hours  at  this  interesting  place,  that  guides 
are  always  found  at  the  railway  station  in  readi- 
ness to  conduct  the  transient  visitor  to  the  prin- 
cipal sights,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which 
are  the  statuary  shops ;  though  the  stranger 
should  not  purchase  in  the  presence  of  his 
guide,  unless  he  desires  to  pay  his  commission 
on  the  goods.  On  our  way  to  the  Hotel  du  Nord, 
in  Leghorn,  which  is  Livorno  in  Italian,  we 
passed  the  "  Caf^  Uncle  Tom,"  which  looked 
a  little  odd,  twisted  into  the  Italian  language. 
The  hotel  was  on  the  quay,  and  we  spent  our 
first  evening  in  wandering  along  the  shores  of 
the  bay.  Outside  of  the  gate,  near  the  beach, 
is  a  beautiful  avenue,  upon  which  are  the 
summer  residences  of  several  distinguished 
families,  with  many  small  hotels  and  bathing- 
houses  on  the  shore.  The  next  day  we  went 
the  rounds  of  the  city,  and  visited  the  water 
works,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue  during  a 
service. 

We  left  Leghorn  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  by  steamer,  and  arrived  at  Genoa 
early  the  following  morning.  Here  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  at  the  Hotel  Feder  the 
young  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Mattison,  with  whom 
we  had  travelled  before,  and  with  whom  we 
afterwards  visited  Spain  and  Portugal.  We 
went  to  the  opera  with  him  in  various  cities  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  face  of  our  energetic  pro- 


test, he  insisted  upon  singing  the  principal 
gems;  but  in  spite  of  this  bad  habit,  he  was  a 
splendid  fellow.  The  judge,  though  he  was 
constitutionally  opposed  to  whistling,  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  Genoa  may  be  **  La  Su- 
perba,"  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  realize  it; 
and  the  old  palaces  were  doubtless  very  fine 
at  some  remote  period,  though  not  very  strik- 
ing at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  city  of  lanes 
and  alleys.  If  you  start  to  go  anywhere,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  revolve  in  a  circle, 
and  bring  up  anywhere  except  at  the  place  you 
wish  to  visit.  We  explored  the  churches  and 
some  of  the  palaces,  and  went  to  Pegli  to  spend 
a  day  at  the  Villa  Pallavicini,  which  com- 
prises an  immense  estate,  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  models  of 
towers  and  castles,  statues,  picturesque  kiosks, 
bridges,  and  temples.  It  has  an  immense 
artificial  grotto,  in  which  the  visitor  embarks 
in  a  fantastic  boat,  and,  after  sailing  through 
its  extensive  chambers,  with  stalactites  above 
and  around  him,  emerges  into  a  lake  in  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  marble  temple,  with  groups 
of  statuary  around  it.  The  boat  is  rowed 
through  a  stream,  whose  banks  are  bordered 
with  flowers,  under  a  couple  of  Chinese 
bridges,  and  the  voyager  is  landed  near  a 
classic  temple.  He  is  then  led,  by  winding 
paths,  over  foot-bridges,  through  grottos,  to 
a  small  summer-house,  which  he  is  invited  to 
enter,  and  is  requested  to  look  at  something  in 
the  ceiling.  Several  tiny  streams  of  water  are 
at  this  moment  turned  upon  him,  and  his  new 
<*  stove  pipe  "  and  coat  are  ducked  —  a  practi- 
cal joke  unworthy  the  classic  dignity  of  the 
place.  In  crossing  one  of  the  Chinese  bridges, 
a  dozen  fine  streams  squirt  upon  the  unsuspi- 
cious visitor,  and,  if  he  has  not  learned  better, 
but  seats  himself  in  a  curious  iron  swing,  he 
will  catch  it  again.  These  water  works  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children,  but  we  trust  they  will  soar 
above  their  **  bringing  up." 

We  wished  to  go  to  Marseilles  next,  but 
some  said  that  this  port  quarantined  all  vessels 
from  Italy,  though  the  agents  of  the  steamers 
protested  that  it  was  not  so.  Our  party  de- 
cided to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  we  took 
tickets  to  Men  ton  by  railroad  and  diligence. 
We  were  careful  to  have  our  passport  viU  by 
the  French  consul.  The  railway  and  the  dili- 
gence road  are  on  the  sea-shore  nearly  all  the 
way,  and  the  train  seemed  to  be  under  ground 
about  half  the  time,  in  passing  through  the 
numerous  tunnels. 

Oliver  Optic. 
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HOME    IN    THE    VALLEY; 
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Wordi  and  Music  bj  D.  T.  Hodob. 
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1.  Down  in  the  val  ley    far  from  tbo  Boa,        Dwell  all  my  lov'd  ones,  wait  -  ing  for  me  ; 

2.  Vis  -  ions  of  beau-ty,  bright  as  the  day !      Come  to  my  lone  heart,  gkd  -  den  my  way. 
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Oft  while  I  wan-dcr,    sad,  and    a   lone,        Come  the  sweet  dreams  of  home. 
When  in  my  fan  -  cy    'neath  the  blue  dome,      Sis  '  eth   my  own    sweet  home. 
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CHORUS. 
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Home  in  the  vol  -  ley  'mid  the  maple  leaves, Bower *d  in  the  arch-es     Nature    kind  -  ly  weaves, 


Home  in  the  val     ley  'mid  the  maple  leaveSyBower'd  in  the  arch-es     Kature    kind  -  ly  weaves. 
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My   heui    ii  long  -  ing  wliere'er      I  stray,      For   the  sweet  homo  far     •    -   ymj. 
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My    heart    is  long  -  ing  where'er      I  stray,      For    the  sweet  home  far     a    -    way. 
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MASTER   JOLLTBOY'S    HOLIDAY. 
Sketohed  b;  W.  E.  Ln. 
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BIVOUAO  A5D  BATTLE; 

o^ 

THB  BTBUGOLBB   Or  A.  OOXJUMOt. 

BY  OLIVKR   OPTIC. 

CHAPTER   rX. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  RBLATES  THB  STORY  THB  BAR- 
ONXT  TOLD,  A>n>  LARRY  MEBTS  BLANCHR  IN 

"  \\r^^^'  **■'*■'  '*''■* dojou  want?  Didn't 
'  *     I  send  word  to  you  that  you  might  re- 
tire?" laid   the  baronet,  when  hii  grandson 
entered  the  library. 

■.  Iq  Oh  jna  ml,  bj  Lu  ■  I 


"You  did,  air;  but  it  Is  very  unusual  for 
j-ou  to  lend  nie  to  bed  without  bidding  me 
good  night;  and  now  I  have  been  absent  half 
a  year,"  replied  Miles,  glancing  firet  at  Larry 
and  then  at  me,  at  though  he  feared  some  con* 
•piracy  against  him  was  in  progress. 

"You  aie  quite  right.  Mites,  my  boy. 
There;  give  me  yoiir  hand,  boy;  good  night, 
and  God  bless  you  I " 

"Good  night,  grandfather,"  replied  the 
voung  man;  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  go. 

The  baronet  was  silent  then,  and  Miles, 
finding  that  his  presence  was  a  burden,  led 
the  room ;  but  I  saw  the  flush  of  anger  on  hi* 
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cheek,  and  he  slammed  the  door  behind  him 
more  violently  than  the  occasion  required. 

**  Poor  fellow  I  I'm  sorry  for  him,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  "  but  I  must  do  justice,  tardy  though 
it  be,  before  God  and  man.  I  think  the  boy 
suspects  something.*' 

'*I  have  no  desire  to  injure  Miles,  Sir  Phil- 
ip," protested  Larry. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  not,  Lawrence ;  but 
you  have  put  the  boy*s  nose  out  of  joint :  you 
have,  indeed,  and  his  father's,  too.  As  I  said 
before,  if  I  should  die  to-night,  you  would  be 
Sir  Lawrence  Grimsby  in  the  morning.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  now,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  go  with  you  before  a  magistrate,  and  ac- 
knowledge you  as  my  grandson." 

I  will  give  Sir  Philip's  story  in  substance, 
for  he  elaborated  the  details  much  more  than 
is  necessary  for  my  present  purpose.  The 
baronet  was  now  sixty-six  years  old,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  entirely  hale  and  hearty,  though 
I  fancied  that  he  would  go  off  suddenly  before 
many  years,  if  he  drank  as  much  wine  every 
night  as  on  the  present  occasion.  He  had 
been  the  father  of  three  sons,  the  oldest  of 
whom,  Philip,  was  of  course  the  heir  to  the 
baronet's  title  and  estates.  The  name  of  the 
second  son  was  Lawrence,  while  the  third  was 
Miles,  the  only  one  at  present  living.  Twenty 
years  before,  Lawrence  had  married  a  poor 
girl,  whose  only  dowry  was  her  beauty.  Sir 
Philip  was  violently  opposed  to  this  match ; 
for  the  girl  was  not  only  penniless,  but  was 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  mechanic.  He  assured 
his  son  he  would  disown  and  cast  him  out  if 
he  persisted  in  his  disobedience;  but  Law- 
rence was  an  independent  young  man,  and 
was,  withal,  so  deeply  smitten  with  the  low- 
born maiden  that  he  persisted  in  his  purpose, 
and  married  her.  The  baronet  was  true  to  his 
promise.  He  disowned  and  cast  off  the  diso- 
bedient son,  refusing  even  to  see  him,  or  to 
grant  him  a  penny  to  supply  his  wants. 

Lawrence  had  been  brought  up  to  no  occu- 
pation, and  he  could  do  nothing  in  England, 
though  he  remained  there  until  after  the  birth 
of  his  only  child.  He  borrowed  money  enough 
to  convey  his  little  family  to  New  York.  He 
was  determined  to  struggle  manfully  with  his 
hard  lot;  but  he  had  no  qualifications  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  battle  went  against  him.  He  ob- 
tained a  small  situation  as  a  clerk,  but  was  un- 
able even  to  retain  this,  and  actually  suffei*ed 
for  the  want  of  food.  For  the  want  of  the 
comfoi^ts  of  life,  his  wife  died.  Then  he  wrote 
to  his  father ;  but  the  baronet  sternly  refused  to 
heed  the  touching  appeal.  Lawrence  strug- 
gled only  for  a  brief  period  more  with  the 


rough  fortunes  of  life,  and  then  died  himself, 
and  was  buried  by  public  charity.  While  he 
was  sick,  and  only  waiting  for  death  to  piit  an 
end  to^  his  misery,  he  wrote  again  to  his  fa- 
ther, appealing  to  him  this  time  only  for  the 
little  childy  which  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
Orphan  Asylum.  He  described  the  boy,  so 
that  his  father's  agent  might  identify  him, 
and  was  careful  that  he  should  bear  his  own 
name. 

This  letter  touched  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip, 
and  he  privately  sent  an  agent  to  look  up  the 
father  and  the  child.  The  former  was  dead 
and  in  his  grave,  and  the  agent  was  unable  to 
find  the  latter.  In  the  mean  time  another 
grief  had  come  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  bar* 
onet.  His  oldest  son  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  a  fox  hunt.  Philip,  this  son,  had 
died  unmarried,  though  he  was  engaged  to 
the  daughter  of  a  peer  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
accident.  A  second  attempt  was  made  to  find 
the  son  of  Lawrence,  but  without  any  better 
success.  Miles,  the  third  son,  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Hale  Groveland,  Knight,  and 
was  the  father  of  several  children,  of  whom 
Miles  was  the  oldest,  and  at  the  death  of  his 
father  would  have  been  the  heir  of  the  title 
and  estates,  if  my  friend  Larry  had  not  stepped 
between  him  and  his  apparent  destiny.  Mr. 
Fennimore  had  married  another  daughter  of 
Sir  Hale  Groveland,  which  explained  the  con- 
nection between  the  families. 

''Do  you  understand  it  now,  Lawrence?" 
asked  the  baronet,  as  he  finished  his  recital. 

"Perfectly,  sir;  the  matter  is  double  leaded, 
with  a  pica  fist  before  it.  Your  first  son,  Phil- 
ip, who  was  the  heir  of  the  title  and  its  ap- 
pendages, is  dead.  My  father  came  next," 
replied  Larry. 

"Yes,  my  boy;  for  Philip  died  without  is- 
sue. Then,  as  your  father  is  dead,  you  come 
next." 

"Just  so;  and  Miles  is  left  out  in  the  cold." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  take  care  of  him  and  his 
father,  in  my  will ;  but  the  bulk  of  my  prop- 
erty goes  to  you,  Lawrence.^* 

"Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  have  occa- 
sion to  part  with  it  for  a  good  many  3'ears. 
But  I  desire  to  make  an  even  thing  of  it." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  the  baronet. 

"As  for  the  title,  Miles  senior  and  his  son 
may  have  that.  I  wouldn't  turn  my  hand  for 
it,"  added  Larry,  with  easy  indifference. 

"It  can't  be  done.  These  things  are  all 
fixed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  and 
must  not  b&  set  aside.  It  is  a  new  matter  to 
you  now,  and  you  will  change  your  mind  in 
regard  to  the  title  in  a  few  months,  or  weeks." 
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"  Perhaps  I  shall." 

^'  If  I  live  till  to-morrow,  I  shall  arrange 
everything.  In  the  mean  time,  not  a  word 
must  be  said  about  this  business.  I  don't 
wish  to  stir  up  my  son  and  grandson  jet;  and 
I  want  time  to  look  the  matter  over.  Now  jou 
may  retire,  my  boys." 

''  I  was  going  to  London,  to-morrow,  with 
Phil,"  said  Larry. 

"  Go  with  him,  if  you  like.  I  would  rather 
have  you  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  weeks." 

«•  Right,  Sir  Philip.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
run  on  the  continent,  and  see  a  little  of  the 
world  there,  but  I  don't  happen  to  have  the 
needful." 

**  Do  3*ou  mean  money? " 

*' That's  exactly  what  I  mean;  and  that  has 
been  the  one  thing  needful  to  me  all  my  life." 

"  You  shall  not  want  for  money,  if  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  win  supply  your  needs." 

"I  dom't  want  fifty  thousand  pounds;  only 
—  let  me  see  —  eleven  or  twelve  thousand,  at 
present,"  replied  Larry,  lightly. 

*'  You  shall  have  it  to-morrow  morning,  if 
you  desire." 

'*I  do  desire  it  very  much  indeed.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  would  do  me  more  good 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  I  would 
rather  have  it  than  be  an  earl  or  a  duke." 

**You  shall  have  it;  though  it  is  rather  a 
large  sum  for  a  boy;  but  I  am  willing  to  make 
up  for  the  past  with  you.  Now,  go  to  your 
rooms.    I  am  tired." 

We  went  to  our  chambers.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of  my 
friend.    I  was  excited  myself,  but  he  was  not. 

*' You  are  the  strangest  mortal  I  ever  saw, 
Larry  1"  I  exclaimed,  as  we  dismissed  the 
▼alet,  and  I  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  he,  with  a  light  laugh. 
**  Ton  my  word,  you  speak  only  the  truth,  as 
you  always  do,  Phil." 

**  You  don't  seem  to  be  the  least  moved  or 
excited  at  your  remarkably  good  fortune." 

*'  The  fact  is,  Phil,  I  have  always  had  a  feel- 
ing that  I  was  bom  for  something  of  this  kind, 
and  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  what  has  oc- 
curred." 

*'I  am.  Yesterday  you  were  a  vagabond; 
to-day,  the  heir  of  one  of  the  richest  houses 
in  England." 

**  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  the  little  sum  I 
borrowed  of  you  now,  Phil." 

*'  Never  mind  that.  I  think  you  are  a  mod- 
est young  man,  Larry,  most  astoundingly  so. 
What  in  the  world  did  you  mean  by  asking 
Sir  Philip  for  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds." 


"  I  have  a  pressing  need  for  that  little  sum." 

**  Are  you  mad?  Do  you  know  how  much 
you  asked  for?" 

"I  think  I  do  —  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars ! " 

''Just  so;  I  had  arithmetic  enough  to  figure 
that  out." 

'*  But  you  cannot  mean  it." 

"'Pon  my  word,  I  do  —  every  penny  of  it." 

"No,  you  don't;  you  can't  use  it.  Two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  is  all  you  need  to 
spend  on  the  continent,  even  if.  you  travel 
like  a  prince." 

**  I  don't  want  it  for  that.  I  want  ten  thou- 
sand of  it  for  quite  another  purpose.  Draw 
near  to  me,  Phil;  open  your  ears,  and  listen 
to  me.  '  He'  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear.'  I  set  that  up  once,  as  the  text  of  a  ser- 
mon, which  explains  how  I  happen  to  remem- 
ber it.  Do  you  know  Miss  Blanche  Fenni- 
more?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  So  do  I.  Possibly  you  may  know  that  her 
father  got  into  some  sort  of  difficulty  with  the 
bank  at  Lowerville,"  continued  Larry,  very 
seriously. 

"Certainly  I  do;  you  are  aware  that  I  am 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts,"  I  ansyirered,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Probably  Blanche  has  no  suspicion  that 
her  father  was  anything  but  an  honest,  up- 
right man." 

"We  are  certain  that  she  knows  nothing 
about  the  crime  of  her  father." 

"According  to  your  Christian  logic,  Phil, 
the  first  thing  a  man  should  do  to  atone  for 
his  crime  is  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power." 

"To  be  sure;  and  Mr.  Fennimore  did  all 
that  was  in  his  power." 

"  Well,  I  propose  to  do  what  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  do;  in  other  words,  to  make 
good  the  rest  of  his  defalcation.  How  is  that 
for  high?" 

"Why  should  you  do  such  a  thing?"  I 
asked,  amazed  at  this  proposition. 

"Not  for  my  own  sake,  I  grant,  but  for 
Blanche*s.  If  she  should  ever  learn  that  her 
father's  fingers  were  greasy  in  the  money-bags, 
don't  you  think  she  would  feel  better  about  it, 
if  she  knew  that  every  red  had  been  restored 
to  the  bank?"  . 

"Certainly  she  would;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  you  are  called  upon  to  do  such  a  roman- 
tic deed,"  I  replied. 

"  Romantic  —  is  it  ?"^  laughed  Larry.  "Well, 
perhaps  it  is.    Who  knows  ?    I'm  not  much  on 
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romance;  but  if  the  baronet  ponies  up  the 
rocks,  I  shall  pay  every  red  that  Blanche's  fa- 
ther stole  or  owed.    Phil,  I  love  that  girl." 

"You  are  smitten,  I  know;  but  don't  hurry 
about  the  matter." 

"  Hurry?  I'm  up  to  my  ears  now.  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  check  Niagara  as  a 
thing  of  this  kind.    I've  got  it  bad,  Phil." 

**  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Larry." 

"You  needn't  be.  I'm  no  longer  a  vaga- 
bond, and  the  case  looks  hopeful  to  me  now, 
though  it  never  did  before." 

"You  are  getting  tame  and  commonplace 
now,  and  I  think  we  had  better  turn  in." 

It  seemed  incredible  to  me,  but  Larry  was 
snoring  in  ten  minutes  more;  yet  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  snored  only 
when  he  was  very  tired.  He  had  slept  very 
little  during  the  voyage,  and  neither  the 
thought  of  Blanche,  nor  of  the  good  fortune 
that  had  so  suddenly  overtaken  him,  could 
keep  him  awake.  I  agreed  with  him  in  con- 
sidering his  case  a  very  hopeful  one ;  for  the 
heart  of  the  fair  girl  was  filled  with  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  care  of  her  father.  Of  course 
she  had  not  thought  of  love;  but  she  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  him. 

We  did  not  get  up  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Attached  to  the  Hall  was  a  beautiful 
garden,  in  which  Larry  and  I  walked  before 
breakfast.  On  a  rustic  bridge  across  the 
brook  that  wandered  through  the  garden  we 
met  Blanche.  She  was  very  sad;  but  she 
smiled  when  she  saw  us,  and  extended  her 
hand  to  both. 

"I  suppose  we  must  leave  you  to-day,  Miss 
Fennimore,"  said  Larry,  as  we  walked  along 
together. 

"So  soon?" 

"We  have  already  staid  longer  than  we  in- 
tended," I  added.  "Perhaps  we  may  never 
see  you  again." 

"Do  not  say  that;  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
very  unhappy  if  I  believed  I  were  never  again 
to  see  such  good  friends  as  you  have  been  to 
me  —  and  my  father,"  she  answered,  with 
much  emotion.  "  Do  come  to  Grimsby  Hall 
when  you  return  from  the  continent ;  for  I  am 
to  stay  with  my  aunt  this  summer,  and  per- 
haps longer." 

"  I  shall  certainly  come  again,  whether  Mr. 
Farringford  does  or  not,"  said  Larry. 

"  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you  I  But  I  hope 
you  will  both  come.  I  shall  be  so  lonely,  now 
that  he  is  gone ! "  she  replied,  her  voice  chok- 
ing as  she  thought  of  her  father.  *'  I  shall 
never  think  of  him  without  thinking  of  you." 

"  If  I  never  see  you  again,  I  never  shall  for- 


get you,"  continued  Larry;  and  after  this  re- 
mark, I  thought  I  bad  better  drop  a  reasona- 
ble distance  behind  them,  though  I  knew  that 
my  friend  had  too  much  good  sense  to  make  a 
"  declaration  "  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances. 

My  plan  was  assisted  by  Miles,  who  present- 
ly joined  me  from  a  by-path.  I  saw  that  he 
was  troubled,  but  I  hoped  he  would  not  speak 
to  me  about  our  conference  with  Sir  Philip. 

"  I  hear  you  are  off  to-day,  Phil,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  we  go  to  London  by  the  noon  train." 

"And  where  then  are  you  going? " 

"  I  go  to  Nice  by  the  way  of  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles." 

"  But  there  is  going  to  be  a  bloody  big  row 
in  Italy  this  summer.*' 

"  For  that  reason  1  am  in  haste  to  find  my 
mother  before  the  war  breaks  up  the  travel." 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  mind  telling  me  what 
you  were  talking  about  with  Sir  Philip  last 
night,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  I  would  rather  Sir  Philip  should  tell  you 
himself,  if  he  thinks  proper,"  I  replied. 

"  You  won't  tell  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  without 
your  grandfather's  permission." 

"You  needn't  trouble  yourself.  I  know 
now." 

"Indeed?". 

"  I  do,  indeed." 

"The  matter  does  not  concern  me,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  say  or  do  about  it." 

"  By  the  noon  train,"  said  he.  "  I  am  going 
up  to  London  at  the  same  time." 

"  We  should  be  happy  to  have  your  com- 
pany." 

"Thanks;"  and  without  another  word  he 
turned  into  a  side-path,  and  disappeared. 

His  conduct  appeared  very  singular  to  me. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  GO  TO  LONDON, 
AND  MILES  GRIMSBY  IS  VERY  MUCH  EX- 
CITED. 

THE  actions  of  Miles  Grimsby  were  not 
easy  to  explain.  He  told  me  bluntly  that 
he  knew  the  subject  of  the  conversation  with 
the  baronet  in  the  library ;  but  I  did  not  see 
how  this  was  possible,  even  if  he  had  so  far 
lost  his  self-respect  as  to  become  an  eaves- 
dropper; for  the  fireplace,  near  which  we  sat, 
was  too  far  from  the  door  to  permit  a  listener 
to  hear  what  was  said.  Of  course,  he  knew 
the  story  of  his  uncle  Lawrence,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  he  simply  suspected  the  relation 
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of  my  friend  to  him.  I  did  not  see  Larry 
again  till  we  met  at  the  breakfast  table.  What- 
ever the  nature  of  the  interview  between  him 
and  Miss  Fennimore,  there  was  nothing  in  her 
look  to  indicate  that  anything  unusual  had 
occurred,  though  I  did  think  my  friend  was 
more  cheerful.  After  the  meal,  we  went  with 
the  baronet  to  a  magistrate,  a  gentleman  of 
distinction,  and,  I  at  once  inferred,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Sir  Philip. 

"  Here  he  is,  Sir  John,"  said  the  baronet, 
indicating  Larry  with  a  nod  of  his  head. 

''Impossible!"  exclaimed  the  magistrate, 
with  a  promptness  which  showed  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  the  subject  had  been 
mentioned.    "You  arc  deceived:" 

"  No,  I  am  not  I  purpose  to  prove  all  I 
say,  inch  by  inch,  to  j'our  satisfaction.  Sir 
John ;  and  mulish  as  you  are,  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied before  I  am  done.  I  have  no  time  to 
spare,  and  we  will  begin  at  once." 

Sir  Philip  placed  the  letters  of  his  deceased 
son  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate. 

'*  You  have  read  them  before,"  he  continued. 
*'  Off  with  your  coat,  Lawrence." 

Larry  prepared  himself  for  this  examina- 
tion. While  he  was  doing  so,  Sir  Philip  pro- 
duced a  miniature  of  his  deceased  son  Law- 
rence. It  was  painted  on  ivory;  and  looking 
at  the  face  alone,  I  should  have  supposed  it  to 
be  the  portrait  of  Larry.  Sir  John  acknowl- 
edged that  the  picture  was  a  perfect  likeness. 
The  blood  mark  on  the  arm  corresponded  with 
the  description  in  the  letter,  and  after  Larry 
had  related  all  that  he  knew,  or  had  heard,  of 
his  early  life,  the  magistrate  declared  that  he 
was  satisfied.  He  wrote  a  document,  which 
covered  a  pag6  of  foolscap,  to  the  effect  that 
Sir  Philip  acknowledged  Larry  to  be  the  son 
of  his  deceased  son  Lawrence,  which  we  all 
signed,  and  the  business  was  finished.  From 
the  magistrate's  we  went  to  the  banker's,  where 
the  baronet  drew  twelve  thousand  pounds,  in 
Bank  of  England  notes. 

"Here,  my  boy,"  said  Sir  Philip,  as  he 
handed  him  the  entire  amount. 

"  But,  Sir  Philip,  I  intended  to  tell  you  what 
I  wished  to  do  with  this  money,"  replied  Lar- 
ry, as  he  coolly  took  the  roll  of  bills.  "  Per- 
haps you  will  not  approve  the  purpose  to  which 
I  shall  apply  it." 

"  Don't  tell  me  anything  about  it.  I  am  too 
nervous  to  hear.  I  regard  this  money  as  a 
small  drop  of  atonement  for  the  past.  Sl^y 
nothing  more  about  it." 

"  I  shall  send  most  of  it  to  America." 

"  Send  it  to  China,  if  you  like.  Have  you 
seen  Miles  to-day?" 


"Yes,  sir,  I  saw  him,  but  did  not  speak 
with  him." 

"I  met  him  in  the  garden,"  I  interposed, 
and  related  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
myself. 

"  The  boy  understands  it  all,"  said  the  bar- 
onet, uneasily.  "  He  is  a  strange  fellow;  but 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  bad  about 
him.  Did  he  say  he  was  going  to  London  by 
the  noon  train?" 

"  He  did,  sir." 

*'He  always  has  his  own  way.  He  has 
been  a  pet  at  Grimsby  Hall.  Let  him  go  to 
London,  if  he  pleases.  Very  likely  he  wishes 
to  consult  some  lawyer  there.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  I  outlived  the  boy's  father,  who  is 
feeble  in  body  and  mind." 

I  had  already  concluded  that  all  was  not 
right  with  the  elder  Miles.  He  seldom  spoke 
to  any  one,  and  had  a  vacant  expression. 
Though  his  wife  had  been  absent  six  months, 
I  observed  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  say 
to  her.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a 
very  strange  family. 

We  saw  Blanche  again,  and  I  was  satisfied 
that  an  excellent  understanding  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  Larry.  Each  promised  to 
write  the  other.  My  friend  had  also  agreed 
to  write  to  his  grandfather  every  week.  A 
carriage  conveyed  us  to  the  station,  and  we 
were  attended  by  the  baronet  and  Blanche ; 
but  Miles  went  in  the  dog  cart  by  himself. 

"  Now,  good  by,  my  boy,"  said  Sir  Philip. 
"Take  good  care  of  yourself;  for  I  depend 
more  on  you  than  on  any  one  else.  When  I 
write  to  you  to  come  home,  come  without  an 
hour's  delay." 

"  I  will  obey  you  in  all  things,  sir,"  replied 
Larry. 

"  Are  you  going  to  London,  Miles  ?"  asked 
the  baronet,  as  the  young  man  stepped  up  to 
him. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  see  some  American 
friends  there.  I  may  go  over  the  continent 
with  them." 

"  Have  you  money  enough?" 

"  Plenty,  sir." 

"God  bless  you,  my  boy.  Take  Care  of 
yourself,"  added  the  baronet,  but  with  less 
feeling,  I  thought,  than  he  had  spoken  to 
Larry. 

Though  the  intercourse  between  Miles  and 
his  grandfather  was  attended  with  all  the 
forms  of  love  and  tenderness,  I  began  to  see 
that  it  was  rather  formal.  We  stepped  into 
an  empty  compartment,  as  the  train  stopped, 
and  were  soon  on  our  way  to  London.  Miles 
placed  himself  at  the  farther  end  of  the  com- 
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partment,  and  did  not  speak  for  an  hour.  His 
presence  prevented  Larry  and  myself  from 
talking  of  what  was  uppermost  in  our  minds ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  was  content  to  gaze  on 
the  bright  green  fields  of  England,  and  see 
what  I  could  of  the  beautiful  country.  Miles 
was  very  nervous  and  uneasy,  fidgeting  from 
one  seat  to  another,  trying  to  look  out  at  the 
open  window,  but  occasionally  casting  furtive 
glances  at  Larry  and  me.  When  he  had  kept 
this  up  until  the  train  was  half  way  to  Lon- 
don, he  came  to  our  end  of  the  compartment, 
and  seated  himself  at  my  side,  facing  my 
friend.  It  was  evident  that  he  intended  to 
say  something,  but  he  only  looked  at  Larry. 
for  several  minutes. 

"  It  seems  that  you  don't  look  like  me  for 
nothing,"  said  he,  at  last. 

"Well,  Miles,  I  don't  think  I  look  any  more 
like  you  than  you  do  like  me,"  replied  Larry, 
smiling.  **  I  don't  know  whether  you  mean 
to  say  that  John  Jones  looks  like  the  king,  or 
the  king  like  John  Jones." 

"  Either  way  you  please.  I  only  meant  to 
say  that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween us." 

"Right;  I  grant  that." 

"It  is  not  accidental,"  added  Miles,  ner- 
vously. 

"  I'm  no  philosopher." 

"  What  were  you  and  my  grandfather  talk- 
ing about  last  night?" 

"  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Sir  Phil- 
ip Grimsby,  Bart,  Grimsby  Hall,"  laughed 
Larry. 

"  Well,  I  know." 

"If  you  do,  it  is  folly  to  ask." 

"  You  are  the  son  of  my  uncle  Lawrence, 
who  died  in  America." 

"Is  that  so?"  demanded  Larry. 

"You  know  that  it  is." 

"Cousin,  your  hand,  if  that  is  so;  and 
thank  you  for  the  information,"  replied  Larry, 
extending  his  hand  to  the  discomfited  young 
man.  "  If  what  you  say  is  true,  we  are 
cousins." 

"  We  are,"  answered  Miles,  taking  the  of- 
fered hand.     "  But  I'm  not  glad  to  see  you." 

"That's  candid  and  honest;  but  are  you 
quite  sure  that  what  you  say  is  true?" 

"Why  did  my  grandfather  send  for  you 
last  night?  Why  did  you  stay  with  him  till 
morning?  Where  did  you  go  with  him  this 
forenoon?" 

"  Ask  Sir  Philip." 

"I  have  no  occasion  to  ask  him." 

"Have  you  taken  the  dimensions  of  the 
key-hole  of  Sir  Philip's  library  door?" 


"  No  I    Don't  insult  me ! " 

"I  will  not;  pardon  me." 

"  Since  you  have  uttered  a  suspicion,  I  will 
say  that  I  did  not  hear  a  word  that  was  said 
in  the  library,  or  anywhere  else,  on  this  sub- 
ject, between  you  and  my  grandfather ;  but  I 
understand  it  all.  My  mother  gave  me  all  the 
information  I  needed." 

"  Miles,  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  about  it," 
added  Larry,  more  earnestly  than  he  had  yet 
spoken. 

"  I  took  you  for  a  good  fellow  on  board  of 
the  steamer,  and  I  expected  something  like 
magnanimity  from  you,"  muttered  Miles. 

"Magnanimity  is  a  long  word,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  magnanimous  towards 
you.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  I  can  exer- 
cise this  noble  sentiment  in  regard  to  you,  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting." 

"  That  won't  do,"  growled  Miles. 

"But  it  must  do,"  answered  Larry,  with 
energy. 

"  Don't  make  me  your  enemy,  Lawrence." 

"I  don't  intend  to  do  that;  but  if  you  insist 
upon  being  my  enemy,  I  suppose  I  must  sub- 
mit, for  I  can't  help  myself." 

"I  give  you  fair  and  timely  warning,"  added 
Miles,  shaking  his  head. 

"I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fair  and 
timely  warning,"  said  Larry  with  the  most 
provoking  indifference. 

"  What  do  you  desire  of  Larry?"  I  asked, 
fearful  that  a  quarrel  was  brewing,  and  desir- 
ous of  avoiding  any  unpleasantness. 

"  I  desire  him  to  be  candid  and  honest  with 
me,  which  he  will  not.  He  pretends  to  know 
nothing  about  the  matter  of  which  I  speak. 
He  will  neither  deny  nor  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,"  replied  Miles,  turning  to 
me,  much  excited. 

"  I  have  been  present  at  all  the  interviews 
of  my  friend  with  Sir  Philip,  and  what  passed 
between  them  was  entirely  confidential.  The 
baronet  imposed  silence  upon  Larry  and  upon 
me,  and  without  acknowledging  or  denying 
the  truth  of  what  you  say,  Miles,  neither  he 
nor  I  have  any  right  to  repeat  a  word  that 
passed  at  these  conferences.  Larry  is  entirely 
honorable  about  the  matter,  and  no  gentleman 
should  attempt  to  worm  out  of  another  -what 
the  latter  distinctly  declares  is  confidential." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  no  g^en- 
tleman?"  demanded  Miles,  whose  tone  and 
manner  indicated  that  I  had  not  bettered  the 
matter. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  I  trust  you  vrill 
see  that  it  is  not  proper  to  press  this  subject 
any  farther,"  I  promptly  replied. 
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*'  But  the  subject  concerns  me  more  nearly 
than  any  other  person,  and  is  of  vastly  more 
consequence  to  me  than  to  my  father,  or  even 
my  grandfather.  If  Larry  comes  to  England 
and  to  Grimsby  Hall  as  the  son  of  my  uncle. 
Lawrence,  he  rob&  me  of  my  inheritance,  and 
makes  a  beggar  of  me.  Do  you  expect  me  to 
keep  quiet  under  such  circumstances,"  con- 
tinued Miles,  warming  up  at  what  he  evidently 
regarded  as  his  wrongs. 

*'  The  statement  you  make  is  neither  admit- 
ted nor  denied,  and  we  can  say  nothing  about 
the  matter." 

**That  will  do,  Phil.  Don't  open  your 
mouth  on  the  subject  again." 

'*  Your  friend  is  an  adventurer,"  added 
Miles,  still  addressing  me.  **  1  was  till  yes- 
terday the  prospective  heir  of  the  title  and 
estates  of  my  grandfather.  Now  he  steps  in 
between  me  and  all  my  earthly  hopes." 

"This  is  a  fine  country,  Phil,"  said  Larry. 

"And  he  refuses  me  even  a  word  of  expla- 
nation," persisted  Miles. 

**  Beautiful  country,"  I  added. 

"  Sir  Philip  is  one  of  the  ten  richest  men  in 
England,  and  his  estates  and  income  would  all 
have  been  mine,  if  your  friend  had  not  come 
here  to  blast  my  hopes." 

"That's  a  pretty  stream  of  water;  I  suppose 
they  call  it  a  river  over  here,"  said  Larry. 

"  Very  likely ;  there  isn't  room  enough  here 
for  such  rivers  as  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  or 
even  the  Hudson." 

"  You  do  not  hear  what  I  say,"  interposed 
Miles. 

"  Every  word  of  it;  but  we  respectfully  de- 
cline to  continue  the  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject you  have  chosen,  for  the  reason  we  have 
distinctly  stated,"  I  replied,  gently,  but  firmly. 

"  I  see  that  you  intend  to  add  insult  to  inju- 
ry," muttered  Miles. 

"  Far  from  it." 

**  I  give  you  fair  warning,  Lawrence  Grims- 
by, if  that  be  your  name,  which  I  doubt." 

"  Receipt  of  warning  duly  acknowledged. 
Miles  Grimsby,  if  that  is  your  name,  which 
I  don't  doubt;  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  in 
writing  if  j'ou  desire,"  replied  Larry. 

"You  have  made  me  your  enemy." 

"  Sorry  for  it,  but  must  submit." 

Miles  suddenly  darted  to  the  corner  of  the 
compartment  which  he  had  before  occupied, 
and,  very  much  agitated,  drummed  on  the 
floor  with  his  feet,  and  pounded  the  cushions 
with  his  hands.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  though, 
if  my  friend  was  really  the  son  of  Lawrence 
Grimsby,   deceased,   Miles  had    no  right  to 


complain.  Certainly  Larry  had  done  nothing 
himself  to  provoke  the  disappointed  young 
man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  very  for- 
bearing under  his  charges.  During  the  rest 
of  the  journey  Miles  twice  attempted  to  re- 
sume the  subject;  but  we  declined  even  to 
speak  of  it  again.  When  the  train  stopped 
at  Euston  Square  station,  in  London,  he 
darted  out  of  the  carriage  with  his  portman- 
teau in  his  hand,  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 
Larry  and  I  took  a  cab,  and  drove  to  Mor- 
ley's,  in  Trafalgar  Square.  We  took  a  room 
together. 

"  Phil,  this  money  is  heavy  in  my  pocket, 
and  it  must  be  started  off  at  once,"  said  Larry. 

"Are  3'ou  determined  to  do  this  romantic 
act,  Larry  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Undoubtedly  I  am.  I  haven't  wavered  or 
hesitated  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  in  my 
purpose.  You  have  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent of  that  bank  in  Lowerville.  Now  write 
a  letter  to  him ;  tell  him  to  put  this  money 
into  his  bank,  and  never  open  his  head  to  a 
single  soul  on  earth,  except  to  say  that  Mr. 
Fennimore's  estate  don't  owe  the  concern  a 
red  cent.  I  shall  not  feel  easy  till  the  money 
is  on  its  way." 

I  wrote  the  letter  as  Larry  dictated,  and 
then  we  went  to  my  bankers'.  A  bill  on  New 
York,  in  favor  of  the  president  of  the  bank, 
was  purchased,  the  duplicates  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  bankers,  which  I  enclosed  in  the  letter 
I  had  written.  I  requested  the  gentleman  to 
address  his  reply  to  "Lawrence  Grimsby, 
Esq.,"  care  of  my  bankers.  My  friend  then 
invested  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
funds  in  a  letter  of  credit,  good  anywhere  in 
Europe. 

"  Now  I  feel  more  like  a  Christian  than  I 
ever  did  before  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life,"  said  Larry,  as  we  left  the  bankers'.  "I 
even  feel  like  forgiving  grandfather  Sir  Philip 
for  making  me  a  rich  man." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do.  But  how  in  regard  to 
Miles?" 

"  I  don't  feel  a  bit  hard  towards  him.  I'm 
sorry  for  him :  if  I  were  he,  perhaps  I  should 
be  as  much  disgruntled  as  he  is ;  but  I  doubt 
it.  Now,  Phil,  let  me  pay  you  what  I  owe 
you ;  for  really  that's  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures in  the  known  world." 

Larry  paid  me  the  money  I  had  advanced  in 
cash  and  for  clothing;  but  I  positively  refused 
to  takq  the  sum  I  had  given  after  the  accident, 
and  we  compromised  it  by  his  purchasing  a 
gold  watch  at  Bennett's,  on  the  case  of  which 
he  had  my  name  engraved  as  the  giver. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IK  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  MAKB  THK  AC- 
QUAINTANCE OF  A  MAN  WITH  A  PRSP08- 
TEROUS  HAT,  AND  START  FOR  ITALY. 

I  COULD  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  in  London,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  though  I  had  not  time  to  see  its  sights. 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  its  crowded  streets, 
and  its  massive  public  buildings.  From  the 
bankers'  we  went  down  to  London  Bridge, 
then  to  the  Bank,  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
other  sights  in  that  part  of  the  city.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Palace,  through  the  Parks,  and  into  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  This  was  all  we  were  able  to 
see  of  London  on  this  visit.  I  had  stopped 
longer  than  I  intended  already,  and  I  was  in 
haste  to  reach  Paris,  where  I  expected  to  find 
a  letter  from  Marian  Collingsby,  my  cousin, 
who  had  promised  to  give  me  the  latest  intel- 
ligence in  regard  to  niy  mother. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  our 
arrival,  we  led  for  Paris,  and  arrived  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  I  hastened  to  the 
bankers,  and  found  three  letters,  one  from 
Marian,  one  from  Ella  Gracewood,  and  one 
from  my  father.  My  cousin  informed  me  that 
my  mother  had  gone  to  Milan,  to  spend  sev- 
eral weeks  with  some  Italian  friends,  whose 
address  she  was  unable  to  give  me.  My  father 
assured  me  that  he  was  still  well  and  happy, 
and  Ella's  letter  gave  me  a  fluttering  of  the 
heart,  though  it  contained  nothing  which 
need  be  transcribed  to  these  pages.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  letter,  and  one  of  that  kind 
which  a  young  man  reads  all  the  way  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  times. 

Larry  and  I  walked  about  the  city  for  two 
hours,  till  we  had  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  cen- 
tral portion,  and  then  returned  to  the  Hotel 
Meurice,  where  we  had  taken  a  double  room. 
The  city  was  in  a  blaze  of  excitement  over  the 
Italian  war.  The  emperor  and  the  army  had 
gone  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  which  was  to 
end  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from 
Lombardy.  The  enthusiasm  was  tremendous, 
and  Larry  and  myself  were  infected  with  it; 
for  it  seemed  to  us  like  a  war  for  liberty. 
Then  France  appeared  to  represent  the  highest 
ideal  of  justice,  and  to  bear  a  chivalrous  part 
in  redeeming  the  oppressed  from  the  oppress- 
or. Garibaldi's  name  was  on  every  lip,  and 
the  famous  hymn  that  bears  his  name  was 
played  by  every  band,  and  whistled  and  sung 
by  all  the  people. 

**  There  will  be  a  lively  time  in  Italy  when 
we  get  there,  Phil,"  said  Larry. 


"I  think  so;  and  I  am  afraid  the  war  will 
spoil  all  my  calculations,'*  I  replied,  as  we  en- 
tered the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where  a 
band  of  music  had  attracted  a  great  crowd. 

"This  music  stirs  me  clear  down  to  my 
boots.  I  believe,  if  I  knew  Ffench  well  enough, 
I  should  enter  the  army  as  a  volunteer." 

"  You  don't  mean  it" 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  never  cared  much  about 
playing  soldier;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  real 
matter,  I  believe  in  it" 

''  But  you  have  no  wish  to  take  part  in  these 
European  quarrels." 

"Why  not?  I  believe  in  liberty.  Austria 
and  tyranny  mean  the  same  thing." 

"  Your  circumstances  have  changed." 

"They  have;  but  I  have  not  changed.  I 
am  the  same  old  sixpence.  I  wish  I  could  talk 
French." 

"  You  say  you  can  read  it  a  little." 

"  I  can ;  but  I  can't  tell  what  one  of  these 
Frenchmen  says  when  he  speaks  any  more 
than  if  he  spoke  the  Hottentot  lingo.  You 
seem  to  be  quite  at  home  at  it,  Phil." 

"  I  began  to  study  French  when  I  was  ten 
years  old,  and  have  kept  it  up  ever  since. 
Miss  Gracewood  and  I  used  to  practise  every 
day.    I  find  I  can  get  along  very  well." 

"First  rate.  By  the  way,  Phil,  do  you  see 
that  long-haired  fellow  on  your  right,  smoking 
a  cigar?"  said  Larry,  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  the  individual. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  him  half  a  dozen 
times  before  to-day,  in  the  steamer  and  on  the 
train  from  London." 

The  man  to  whom  Larry  alluded  had  long, 
black  hair,  and  a  long,  black  mustache.  He 
wore  a  rather  threadbare  suit  of  black,  with  a 
black  hat  which  had  possibly  been  in  fashion 
some  time  during  the  last  ten  years;  for  it 
was  preposterously  high  in  the  crown  and 
narrow  in  the  brim.  I  had  heard  and  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  spy  system  of  Paris,  and 
I  could  not  help  connecting  this  man  with  the 
French  "shadows,"  who  worm  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
worm  out  of  them  all  sorts  of  secrets.  He 
looked  like  a  tricky  and  cunning  man ;  but  as 
he  had  come  from  London  with  us,  a  second 
thought  assured  me  that  my  suspicion  was 
absurd.  While  I  was  thinking  of  the  matter 
I  saw  four  policemen  approaching  us.  I  had 
seen  some  of  these  serpents  de  vilU  near  the 
station,  and  many  of  them  in  the  streets  and 
boulevards.  I  could  not  help  admiring  their 
dress  and  bearing.  They  wore  gray  linen 
pants,  and  dark-blue  dress  coats,  having  rath- 
er long  and  broad  skirts,  buttoned  up  to  the 
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thront,  jantj  chapuux  on  their  hesda,  and  a 
light,  slender  aword  at  the  f[de,  which  hung 
from  a  bell  inside  of  the  coat.  I  looked  at 
them  again,  and  more  than  ever  admired  their 
appearance.  They  walked  directly  toward* 
ui,  and  I  wa»  about  to  eipie««  my  favorable 
opinion  of  them  to  my  friend,  when,  to  my 
utter  aitonishment,  two  of  them  "  surrounded  " 
me,  and  the  other  two  performed  a  timilar  ler- 
vice  for  Larry. 

"  Pardon,  muHsitur"  «ald  one  of  the  pair 
at  my  side,  at  they  locked  their  ann»  in 
mine,  and  began  to  move  me  towards  the 
Rue  Rivoli. 

"  ^u'tst-ce  gut  voMi  voulttf  "  I  demanded. 

"  Pardon,  motaUur,"  wa»  the  only  reply  I 
received,  ai  the  men  hurried  me  over  the 
walks  toward*  the  street. 

"I  lay,  Phil,  how's  this?"  called  Larry. 

"I  don't  know;  I  don't  understand  it." 

"  VpMS  voms  Irompexi"  (you  are  mistaken), 
exclaimed  some  one  <n  a  new  voice  behind 

The  policemen  halted,  and  suddenly  re- 
leased their  hold  of  Larry  and  myself.  Turn- 
ing to  see  who  had  thus  kindly  interposed  in 
our  favor,  I  discovered  the  seedy,  long-haired 
individual. 

■i  tont  Amirieains,"  added  he. 


shaking  his  head  vigorously,  as  though  he  was 
much  mortified  at  the  blunder. 

"Pardon,  mtstiturs"  said  the  officers,  ai 
they  politely  touched  their  chapeauz,  and 
walked  away  into  the  crowd. 

What  had  passed  satisfied  me  in  regard  to 
the  long-haired  individual,  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secret  police,  a  spy,  or  a  stool-pigeon. 
He  took  off  his  preposterous  hat,  bowed  low, 
demanded  " pardon,"  v.tiA  hastily  retreated  to- 
wards the  Rue  Rivoli ;  for  the  crowd,  never 
partial  to  men  of  hia  cloth,  were  looking  at 
him  with  suspicion  and  disfavor. 

"I  am  sorry  it  ended  so  abruptly,"  laughed 
Larry.  "I  wanted  to  see  more  of  it;  for  I 
was  in  hopes  we  were  arrested  as  red  republi- 
cans, or  something  of  that  sort,  and  I  rather 
like  an  adventure." 

"I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  be  detained  a 
week  or  more  here,  though  I  suppose  my  pass- 
port would  have  got  me  out  of  the  scrape. 
By  the  way,  Larry,  you  ought  to  have  such  a 
documenL" 

"I  wouldn't  give  two  cents  for  a  barrel  of 
them.     What  do  I  want  of  a  passport  ? " 

"To  prove  that  you  are  an  American  cit- 
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**No;  you  are  a  Briton." 

*'I  don't  half  like  the  idea;  but  the  pile  of 
money  has  a  reconciling  influence." 

When  the  band  in  the  garden  had  finished 
the  concert,  we  went  over  to  the  Hotel  Meu- 
rice.  As  we  entered  the  court-yard,  we  saw 
the  long-haired  individual  seated  in  one 
of  the  iron  chairs,  quietly  smoking  a  cheap 
cigar,  as  I  judged  it  was  by  the  %'illanous 
odor  it  exhaled.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  us, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  hastily  removed  his  pre- 
posterous hat,  and  bowed  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant deference. 

**  How  are  you,  old  boy  ?  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  the  farce  you  played  off  on  us  in  the 
garden  ? "  said  Larry,  not  supposing  that  the 
long-haired  gentleman  could  speak  English. 

'*  I  came  here  to  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
mistake,"  replied  he,  bowing  low  again. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  you  speak  English  1 " 

** O,  yes;  I  speak  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  which  is  my 
native  language." 

"Bully  for  you!"  exclaimed  Larry.  **Of 
course,  with  as  many  lingos  as  that,  you  don't 
know  how  to  hold  your  tongue." 

**  Even  better  than  I  do  to  speak,"  replied 
he,  blandly. 

'*  What  did  you  take  us  to  be?"  I  inquired. 

**I  took  you  to  be  American  gentlemen.  I 
made  no  mistake.  It  was  the  stupid  police- 
men." 

"  Whom  were  you  looking  for?" 

"  For  London  pickpockets :  two  came  in  the 
train  to-day." 

"Then  you  arc  a  police  spy,  Mr.  Jones?" 
inquired  Larry. 

"  Do  not  mention  it,  if  you  please.  I  inter- 
fered, and  betrayed  myself  rather  than  permit 
the  police  to  annoy  you,  even  for  a  moment." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Jones.  That  was  doing  the 
handsome  thing,  Mr.  Jones." 

"My  name  is  Cuore  [Koo-d-ray]  —  Giovan- 
ni Cuore,  at  your  service,"  added  the  spy, 
bowing  again.  "  In  English,  you  would  call 
me  John  Hart." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  we  were* Ameri- 
cans ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  heard  you  speak  of  America  on  the 
steamer.  I  shall  have  the  two  pickpockets  ar- 
rested, and  then  I  shall  go  to  Italy,"  contin- 
ued Cuore,  who  seemed  to  be  very  communi- 
cative for  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  keep 
still.  "  I  shall  go  to  Nizza  [Neet-za]  to-mor- 
row night." 

•'Where  is  Nizza?"  I  inquired. 

"Ah,  in  English  you  call  it  Nice  [Nees],  as 
in  French." 

"Are  you  going  to  Nice?"    And  I  was 


much  interested  then,  for  I  intended  to  go 
there  myself,  in  order  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  my  mother. 

"  Yes ;  to  Nice,  and  then  to  Milan,  where  I 
was  born,  and  lived  till  I  was  twenty- two." 

This  was  exactly  my  own  route,  and  I  at 
once  regarded  Signore  Cuore  as  a  person  I 
wished  to  know  better. 

"  But  the  Austrftins  will  not  allow  you  to 
visit  Milan,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  go  where  I  please,  in  spite  of  Austrians, 
French,  or  Sardinians,"  he  replied,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  I  suppose  you  intend  to  go  into  the  spy 
business,"  I  added. 

"  Possibly,"  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "  But  I  must  look  for  the  two  pickpock- 
ets. I  know  where  to  find  theni,  and  in  an- 
other hour  they  will  be  in  the  Conciergerie.  I 
only  came  to  apologize  for  the  mistake ;  "  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  he  began  to  retreat  back- 
ward towards  the  entrance. 

"  One  moment,  Monsieur  Cuore.  Will  you 
breakfast  with  us  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  ?" 
I  interposed. 

"  You  do  me  very  great  honor,"  he  replied, 
with  the  same  extravagant  deference. 

"  But  I  desire  very  much  to  see  you  again." 

"I  will  accept  your  considerate  invitation 
with  great  pleasure." 

"  Nine  o'clock." 

"Nine  o'clock;  bon  soir,  monsieur"  he  an- 
swered, and  departed. 

"What  do  you  want  of  that  cove,  Phil?" 
demanded  Larry. 

"  He  is  going  to  Italy,  and  is  an  Italian. 
He  can  help  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  but  he  is  a  government 
spy?" 

"I  don't  care  if  he  is.  I  have  no  intention 
of  subverting  the  government,  or  taking  part 
with  the  Austrians :  so  I  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  all  the  spies  in  the  world." 

We  walked  about  the  city  during  the  even- 
ing, and  retired  early.  The  next  day  all  Paris 
was  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  in  which  the  French  and  Sardin- 
ians defeated  the  Austrians.  Punctually  at 
nine  o'clock  came  Signore  Cuore.  He  as- 
sured us  the  London  pickpockets  were  arrest- 
ed, and  that  his  mission  was  ended.  He  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  and  was  satisfied  that 
I  should  be  able  to  enter  Milan,  if  I  would 
submit  to  his  direction.  He  would  aid  me  in 
every  possible  way.  Indeed,  Signore  Cuore 
seemed  to  exist  just  then  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  serving  me. 

"  We  must  go  to  Marseilles,  and  then  hj 
steamer  to  Nice.    The  train  leaves  the  sta- 
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tion  Boulevard  Mazas  at  twenty  minutes  past 
eight  this  evening/'  said  Cuore,  as  he  bowed 
and  scraped  his  adieus. 

"  Now,  Larry,  I  don't  wish  to  drag  you  after 
me,"  said  I,  when  the  spy  had  gone. 

"  Wherever  thou  goest,  I  goest,"  laughed  he. 

'*I  am  going  into  a  disturbed  country." 

**  So  much  the  better.  If  I  can  get  near 
enough  to  a  great  battle  to  see  it,  I  shall  do 
so.  As  I  told  you,  I  had  just  as  lief  live  as 
die,  and  I  should  really  like  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  fight  for  United  Italy.  I  hate  an  Austrian 
as  bad  as  any  of  them.** 

'*I  may  get  near  enough  to  be  in  danger. 
I  shall  heed  no  peril.  If  I  am  sure  that  my 
mother  is  in  Milan,  I  shall  go  there  at  all 
hazards;  for  she  may  need  my  assistance,  and 
one  don*t  know  what  may  happen  in  war. 
But  I  won*t  ask  you  to  go  into  danger." 

**  I  don't  care  for  danger,  Phil.  I'm  not  a 
chicken,  and  I  think  I  can  stand  it  anywhere 
you  can." 

**  I  have  been  under  fire,  you  know;  in  fact, 
in  a  battle." 

'*  In  a  little  Indian  squabble,"  laughed  Lar- 
ry. "  I  have  been  in  a  street  fight,  which  is 
about  the  same  thing." 

**  I  think  not;  about  twenty  men  were  killed 
in  my  battle." 

"That's  pretty  fair;  but  the  war  in  Italy 
this  summer  will  be  no  boys'  play,  and  I  want 
to  be  in  it,  either  as  an  actor  or  a  spectator." 

**  Very  well;  we  are  oft*  to-night,  then." 

During  the  day  we  wrote  our  letters,  drew 
what  money  we  needed,  and,  as  we  were  going 
to  a  troubled  region,  we  sewed  napoleons  into 
our  suspenders,  waistbands,  and  other  availa- 
ble places,  so  that  we  need  not  be  deprived  of 
the  **  sinews  of  war,"  in,  case  of  accident.  At 
the  time  indicated,  we  were  at  the  railroad 
station,  where  we  found  Cuore,  as  bland  and 
polite,  and  as  ready  to  serve  us,  as  ever. 
Though  the  train  was  rather  crowded,  we  ob- 
tained a  compartment  to  ourselves  by  his  skill 
and  address,  and  we  began  to  realize  the  ben- 
efit of  having  such  an  '*old  stager"  with  us. 

At  noon  the  next  day  we  were  in  Marseilles, 
where  we  embarked  the  same  evening  for 
Nice. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  CONTINUE  THBIR 
JOURNEY,  AND  MEET  A  FRENCH  GENERAL 
OP  BRIGADE. 

WE  were  in  Marseilles  about  six  hours, 
and  had  time  to  obtain  a  general  view 
of  the  city.    Cuore  followed  us  wherever  we 


went,  and  seemed  to  know  the  place  as  well 
as  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life.  The 
steamer  in  which  we  embarked  was  French, 
and  though  she  was  crowded  with  passengers 
on  /heir  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  our  zealous 
friend  obtained  the  best  accommodations  on 
board  for  us.  Larry  and  myself  were  exceed- 
ingly grateful  to  him  for  his  atten£ion.  The 
sea  was  delightfully  smooth,  and  the  course 
of  the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  the  land.  We 
remained  on  deck  till  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
anything,  and  then  retired  to  the  cabin. 

"  You  will  drink  a  bottle  of  champagne  with 
me  now — won't  you,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  Cuore, 
as  we  entered  the  cabin. 

**  I  thank  you,  £ir ;  but  I  never  drink  cham- 
pagne, or  any  other  wine,"  I  replied. 

•*  Nor  I,  either,"  added  Larry,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  though  he  regarded  his  refusal 
as  an  excellent  joke. 

"Americans  are  very  singular  people,*' 
laughed  the  Italian.  ''You  must  drink  wine 
in  Italy.  The  water  will  make  you  sick ;  and 
besides,  it  is  warm  and  not  pleasant  to  drink." 

**I  think  I  can  stand  it.  I  was  brought  up 
on  river  water.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  sick  a 
while  before  I  drink  any  wine,"  I  continued. 

"But  everybody  drinks  wine  in  Italy,"  per- 
sisted Cuore. 

"No;  I  don't." 

**  Nor  I,"  laughed  my  friend. 

Larry  and  I  went  to  our  state-room,  and 
very  likely  the  Italian  drank  his  champagne 
before  he  retired. 

"  Why  should  that  fellow  take  so  much  pains 
to  please  us?"  asked  Larry,  as  we  were  turn- 
ing in. 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  his  own  heart,"  I  replied. 

"That's  all  in  your  eye,  Phil.  I  never 
drank  much  champagne,  but  I  have  been 
about  enough  to  notice  that  when  some  fel- 
lows have  a  big  axe  to  grind,  they  use  cham- 
pagne for  the  grindstone." 

"  Possibly  it  may  be  so  in  this  instance;  at 
any  rate,  we  will  keep  our  eyes  wide  open. 
There  is  one  thing  about  it,  Larry :  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  blinded  with  champagne." 

My  friend's  suggestion  seemed  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  while  I  was  thinking 
about  it  I  dropped  asleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  wheels  of  the  steamer  stopped  in  the 
port  of  Nice.  We  went  on  shore,  and  taking 
a  carriage,  drove  to  the  Hdtel  de  la  MidtUr" 
raniey  which  is  in  a  very  pleasant  situation, 
facing  the  sea.  I  had  chosen  this  hotel,  and 
insisted  upon  going  there,  because  my  cousin's 
letter  had  informed  me  that  my  mother  had 
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boarded  there,  though  Cuore  desired  to  stay  at 
the  H6tel  des  Eirangers.  Even  the  fact  of  be- 
ing at  the  place  where  my  mother  had  spent  the 
winter  made  me  feel  nearer  to  her  than  I  had 
ever  consciously  been  before.  I  had  with  me 
the  precious  memorials  by  which  my  father 
had  been  enabled  to  identify  me,  and  I  hoped 
soon  to  pface  them  before  my  other  parent. 

Mr.  Collingsby,  my  grandfather,  and  Mr. 
Collingsby,  my  tmcle,  had  persistently  re- 
fused even  to  consider  my  relationship  to 
them,  or  to  glance  at  the  testimony  I  was  able 
to  produce.  My  mother  had  been  in  Europe 
nearly  three  years,  with  her  brother,  Joseph 
Collingsby,  and  his  wife.  I  had  never  seen 
this  uncle,  but  I  supposed  he  must  be  as  pru- 
dent, dignified,  and  unsentimental  as  the  rest 
of  the  family  whom  I  had  met.  It  was  even 
^possible  that  he  would  not  permit  me  to  state 
my  case  to  my  mother;  but  I  was  determined 
not  to  fail  in  my  undertaking.  My  first  and 
only  business  in  Nice  was  to  obtain  tidings 
of  my  mother,  and  as  soon  as  I  reached  the 
hotel,  I  went  to  work  upon  the  case.  I  ap- 
plied at  once  to  that  important  personage 
about  European  hotels,  the  porter,  who  had 
an  office  at  the  entrance.  He  spoke  English, 
as  well  as  three  or  four  other  languages. 

''Did  Mr.  Joseph  Collingsby  board  at  this 
hotel  during  the  winter.^*'  I  inquired. 

''Yes,  sir;  an  American,  you  mean?"  re- 
plied the  porter. 

"  Yes ;  who  were  with  him  ?** 

"Mrs.  Collingsby  and  another  lady  — what 
washer  name?" 

The  man  opened  his  register,  and  began  to 
turn  the  leaves. 

"  The  party  led  about  four  weeks  ago  to  %o 
to  Milan  with  Signore  Bertani  and  family. 
Here  is  the  lady's  name — Mrs.  Farringford." 

The  sight  of  the  name  sent  my  heart  into 
my  throat,  and  it  did  not  at  that  moment  oc- 
cur to  me  that  hostile  armies  lay  between 
Nice  and  Milan. 

"Is  the  lady  in  Milan  now?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  don^t  know,  but  I  think  so.  Signore 
Bertani*s  family  spent  the  winter  here,  and 
they  were  very  intimate  with  the  Collingsby 
party.  Signore  Bertani  is  a  very  rich  Italian 
gentleman,  and  has  a  fine  house  in  Milan. 
The  Colli ngsbys  were  to  stay  a  month  or  two 
with  them,  and  then  all  of  th^m  were  going 
to  Switzerland ;  for  the  two  gentlemen  talked 
about  the  matter  in  my  hearing.  You  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Collingsby?" 

'*Mrs.  Farringford,  more  particularly." 

'*  You  can't  go  to  Milan  now,"  added  the 
porter. 


"Perhaps  lean." 

"  Signore  Bertani  made  his  fortune  out  of 
the  Austrians,  and  he  is  not  in  favor  of  United 
Italy,"  continued  the  man,  whose  manner  al- 
lowed no  doubt  in  regard  to  his  politics. 

'*!  am  sorry  he  is  on  the  wrong  side,"  I  re- 
plied. "But  can  you  tell  me  where  to  find 
him,  in  case  I  get  to  Milan?  " 

"He  is  a  banker,  Corso  di  Bosinare,  No. 
21,"  replied  the  porter,  writing  out  the  address 
rn  full.  "The  less  you  say  about  Signore 
Bertani  the  better  it  will  be  for  you,  unless 
you  are  among  the  Austrians." 

I  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  friendly 
warning,  and  afterwards  wished  I  had  heeded 
it.  To  me  the  political  question  was  a  very 
plain  one,  and  all  my  sympathies  were  with 
France  and  Italy.  I  believed  in  Cavour,  the 
great  Italian  statesman,  and  his  policy.  Lom- 
bardy  was  clearly  a  part  of  Italy,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Austria  had  no  right  there.  The 
people  wished  to  be  restored  to  their  natural 
political  connections,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians,  it  was  "  freedom's  battle  "  which  was 
then  in  progress. 

My  business  in  Nice  was  accomplished ;  but 
we  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city  till  the 
next  forenoon,  when  a  steamer  left  for  Genoa. 

"  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate,  Larry," 
said  I,  as  ive  seated  ourselves  on  deqk  to  watch 
the  shores  of  Italy,  after  the  steamer  had 
started. 

"You  always  arc,  Phil;  but  I  don't  sec 
wherein  you  are  particularly  so  just  now,"  re- 
plied he. 

"  I  have  ascertained  just  where  my  mother 
has  gone." 

"Not  much  luck  in  that;  but  I  haven't  much 
of  an  idea  that  you  will  get  to  Milan  this  sum- 
mer, unless  you  join  the  French  army,  and  go 
in  with  the  soldiers." 

"  I  would  even  do  that  for  the  sake  of  getting 
there." 

"  But  when  the  allied  army  goes  in,  your 
mother  will  not  be  there,  if  she  goes  with  the 
Austrians." 

"I  don't  believe  my  mother  goes  with  the 
Austrians ;  but  I  intend  to  find  her,  wherever 
she  goes." 

"  You  arc  a  brick,  Phil.  Suppose  we  join 
the  French  army.  That  will  be  the  easiest 
way  to  get  into. Milan  this  summer.  I  really 
want  to  take  a  part  in  this  business,"  said 
Larry. 

"  Of  course  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
It  would  spoil  all  my  plans." 

"  I  want  to  get  into  something  exciting." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  have  that  without  going 
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into  the  army.     By  the  way,  have   you    an 
idea  that  Cuore  had  any  business  in  Nice?" 

''  If  he  had,  he  must  have  neglected  it,  for  I 
don't  think  he  was  out  of  my  sight  five  min- 
utes at  any  one  time." 

"I  was  thinking  of  that  this  morning.  He 
sticks  to  us  like  a  leech." 

*' That's  so;  but  he  saicl  he  was  going  to 
Nice  before  you  said  anything  about  it.  He 
did  not  come  here  for  our  sakes." 

*'  He  seems  to  keep  good  company,"  I  added, 
pointing  to  a  part  of  the  deck  where  a  group 
of  officers  stood,  the  principal  one  of  whom 
was  talking  with  Cuore. 

''He  is   not  a  bashful  man,  like  myself," 
laughed  Larry.     ''He  seems  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  that  general  of  brigade." 
"Is  that  his  rank?" 
"  So  Cuore  told  me." 

The  general  was  certainly  a  good-looking 
man,  and  apparently  a  very  affable  one.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  our  Italian  friend  so  inti- 
mate with  him ;  but  if  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  government,  perhaps  it  was  not  very 
strange  that  he  should  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  a  general  of  brigade  in  time  of  war. 
Larry  and  I  turned  in  at  an  early  hour,  and  I 
was  soon  asleep.  ,1  waked  once  in  the  night, 
and  found  that  the  little  steamer  was  pitching 
violently  in  a  head  sea.  The  weather  had 
been  rather  threatening  when  we  retired,  and 
I  expected  both  wind  and  rain  during  the 
night.  But  I  was  accustomed  to  a  stormy  sea, 
and  turning  over  in  my  berth,  I  went  to  sleep 
again.  Early  in  the  morning  Larry  waked 
me. 
"It  blows  great  guns,  Phil,"  said  he. 
"  Let  it  blow,"  I  replied,  still  quite  sleepy. 
"I  don't  know  that  we  can  help  ourselves," 
he  added;  "but  I  have  been  up  half  the 
night." 
"What  for?" 

"I  couldn't  sleep.    The  steamer  rolled  so, 
my  brains  were  nearly  knocked  out      The 
French  brigadier  was  on  deck ;  and  if  ever  a 
brave  man  was  frightened,  he  was." 
'  "There  is  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed." 

"  I  am  not  alarmed ;  for  I  told  you  I  was  as 
ready  to  live  as  die.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
brigadier.  He  was  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
holding  on  to  the  bob-stay." 

"Was  he,  indeed?  Then  he  has  tremen- 
dous long  arms,"  I  added,  laughing  at  Larry's 
blunder. 

"  Well,  the  brig-stay,  then." 
"  I  never  heard  of  that  stay  before.    Proba- 
bly it  was  the  mizzen-stay ;  for  there  is  such  a 
piece  of  rigging  within  reach  of  the  hurricane 
deck.** 


"The  brigadier  had  to  stay  there,  whatever 
the  stay  was.  The  steamer  dipped  the  water 
in  over  her  sides  as  she  rolled,  and  monsieur 
expected  to  go  to  the  bottom.  I  had  quite  a 
chat  with  him,  for  he  speaks  English  first  rate. 
He's  going  directly  to  the  front." 

"I'm  willing;  but  if  you  have  been  up  half 
the  night,  Larry,  you  had  better  turn  in  again, 
and  finish  your  nap.  Your  berth  is  the  most 
comfortable  place  when  it  blows." 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  I  want  to  see  the  fun, 
and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  brigadier. 
I  thought  you  might  want  to  know  what's  go- 
ing on ;  so  I  waked  you.  Who  knows  but  I 
may  get  a  chance  on  the  brigadier's  staff.  I 
know  all  about  soldiering,  for  I  was  a  high  pri- 
vate in  the  Forty-ninth  for  nearly  a  year.  If 
I  could  only  speak  the  lingo,  I  would  go  in." 

I  don't  know  what  else  my  friend  said,  for  I 
dropped  asleep  again.  I  was  not  much  inter- 
ested in  his  military  aspirations^  and  I  con- 
cluded that  his  want  of  fluency  in  the  lan- 
guage would  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  all  his 
hopes.  But  Larry  had  improved  his  French 
wonderfully,  for  he  had  bought  a  phrase  book 
in  Paris,  which  he  studied  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time,  practising  with  Cuore  and 
myself.  I  slept  till  the  steamer's  wheels 
stopped,  and  then  went  on  deck.  The  boat 
was  two  hours  late,  and  when  I  joined  Larry 
she  was  inside  of  the  two  long  moles  which 
protect  the  harbor  of  Genoa.  The  port  was 
crowded  wi^h  French  and  Italian  transport 
steamers,  which  had  brought  in  troops  and 
stores  from  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Leghorn, 
and  our  vessel  was  obliged  to  anchor  near  the 
jaws  of  the  harbor.  The  wind  was  south- 
east, and  still  blowing  a  gale,  which  made  a 
heavy  sea,  even  inside  of  the  moles.  But  rough 
as  the  sea  was,  the  shore  boats  came  off  for 
passengers ;  for  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single 
Mediterranean  port  where  vessels  go  up  to  a 
quay  or  wharf. 

Larry  was  talking  with  the  general,  who 
still  held  on  at  the  mizzen-stay,  and  his  mili- 
tary coat  was  soaked  by  the  spray  and  rain. 

"  Here  is  Phil,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  ap- 
peared on  deck.     "  He  knows  all  about  it." 

I  walked  up  to  him. 

"  General  Eberl^,  this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Far- 
ringford,"  continued  Larry. 

The  general  gave  me  his  hand,  and  greeted 
me  warmly,  thougl^  he  did  not  release  his  hold 
of  the  stay  with  his  left  hand,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  kept  one  eye  on  the  surging  waves. 

"  Can  we  go  to  ze  shore  in  ze  little  boat?" 
he  asked,  anxiously,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
small  craft,  whose  owners  were  vociferously 
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offering  their  services.    **  Voire  ami  a  dit  que 
voits  Sfes  marin.** 

*' 0««,  monsieur;  you  can  land  very  well," 
I  replied. 

**I  have  very  much  fear  of  ze  watair." 

''  There  is  not  much  danger,  sir,  if  the  boats 
are  well  managed.*' 

I  said  what  I  could  to  assure  the  general 
that  a  boat  could  live  in  the  sea  around  us, 
but  I  was  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  not 
without  peril.  I  presumed  that  the  boatmen 
were  skilful  in  their  business.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  leave  the  steamer,  and  we  engaged 
two  boats  to  land  us.  They  were  small  craft, 
and  were  manned  by  father  and  son,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  was  a  boy  of  sixteen.  General 
£berl6  and  another  officer  went  with  the  old 
man,  while  Larry  and  I,  with  our  baggage, 
took  passage  with  the  boy.  Cuore  and  an 
officer  engaged  a  third  boat  We  embarked 
safely,  and  In  another  moment  we  were  bob- 
bing up  and  down  like  feathers  on  the  angry 
waves.  A  combing  wave  broke  over  the  stern 
of  the  old  man's  boat,  which  startled  the  gen- 
eral, and  he  did  the  stupidest  thing  a  man 
could  possibly  do  under  such  circumstances, 
for  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  I  heard  the  boatman 
shout,  and  then  I  saw  the  brigadier  topple 
over  into  the  water.  He  disappeared  from  my 
sight  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  discovered 
him  struggling  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave. 

"Give  way,  man!"  I  shouted  to  our  boat- 
man ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  pariAyzed  by  the 
catastrophe,  and  did  not  understand  English. 

Finding  he  could  do  nothing,  I  sprang  from 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  where  I  was  seated,  and 
grasped  the  oars.  Driving  the  boy  forward,  I 
pulled  the  boat  up  to  the  unfortunate  general. 
But  just  at  that  moment  his  head  bobbed  un- 
der. I  brought  the  littld  craft  up  head  to  the 
sea,  and  then  told  the  boy,  in  French,  to  take 
the  oars  again.  Perhaps  he  understood  my 
gestures  better  than  my  words ;  at  any  rate,  he 
obeyed  me,  and  I  returned  to  the  bow. 

**  Keep  still,  Larry  I  Don't  move ! "  I  shouted 
to  my  friend,  whose  movements  indicated  that 
he  intended  to  jump  overboard.  •*  I  will  get 
him  in  a  minute." 

The  general  rose  again,  and  I  fastened  the 
boat-hook  into  his  military  coat,  and  hauled 
him  up  to  the  bow.  By  this  time  the  old 
man  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  with  his  aid 
the  unfortunate  man  was  hauled  into  his  boat, 
which  was  nearly  swamped  in  the  act. 

[TO  BX  OOMTDTUSD.] 


The  Romans  used  pepper  five  hundred 


years  before  Christ. 


TWO   FACES. 

FRESH  and  blooming, 
With  a  light 
In  the  blue  eyes. 

Beaming  bright ' 
From  withered  cheek 
And  hair  snow-white. 

Children's  faces 

Older  seem ; 
Strange,  surprising 

Is  its  gleam,  — 
Ever  brightening 

Silvery  beam :  — 

Like  a  blue-bird 

On  the  wing. 
In  a  morning 

Of  the  spring; 
Like  a  star 

Aye  brightening. 

•Tis  the  spirit 

Full  of  hope, 
With  an  ever 

Widening  scope, 
As  it  climbs 

Life's  upward  slope, 

That  is  shining 

More  and  more. 
Through  the  visage 

Growing  hoar. 
Yet  still  child-like. 

At  fourscore. 


Dark,  repellent; 

Gloom  abides 
In  the  restless 

Look  that  hides 
'Neath  heavy  lids. 

Or  darting  glides. 

Was  it  ever 

Young  and  bright. 
Dimples  chasing 

Tears  in  flight, — 
A  May-day  face 

With  hope  alight  ?- 

Like  a  red-breast 

On  the  wing. 
In  a  morning 

Of  the  spring; 
Like  a  lark 

That  can  but  sing? 
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Tis  the  spirit 

Warped  by  care,  — 
Hope  supplanted 

Bj  despair,  — 
As  it  gropes  so, 

Down  life's  stair. 

That  is  darkening 
More  and  more, 

Through  the  visage 
Growing  hoar, 

Old  and  bitter 
At  threescore. 


THE  NEST-B0BBEB8. 

BY  WIRT  SIKBS. 

**  T  KNOW  where  there's  a  bird's  nest,"  said 

-*■  Jackey  Wilson. 

"Where  is  it?"  said  Ben  Symonds. 

**Down  by  the  livery  stable." 

The  livery  stable  was  in  that  same  street 
where  Jo  Conner  lived,  and  there  was  a  row 
of  young  maples  in  front  of  the  livery  stable, 
all  along  the  sidewalk. 

"  Let's  go  and  look,"  said  Charley  Can*. 

"  Come  on,  Jo,"  said  Tom  Allen. 

Away  they  all  ran  down  the  street,  till  they 
came  to  the  livery^  stable. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Jackey  Wilson,  pointing 
up  into  one  of  the  maple  trees,  where  a  little 
brown  nest  was  hidden  among  the  leaves. 

**  I  see  it,"  said  Johnny  Baker. 

**  I'll  climb  up,"  said  Jackey  Wilson,  peeling 
off  his  jacket,  his  face  flushing  red  with  ex- 
citement, "  and  you  stand  right  under,  Ben, 
to  catch  it  when  I  throw  it  down." 

Jo  Conner  said  nothing;  but  when  Jackey 
Wilson  had  got  well  started  up  the  tree,  he 
felt  somebody  holding  on  to  his  foot. 

"What's  that.^"  cried  Jackey,  petulantly, 
looking  down.  **  Leave  go  of  my  foot,  Jo 
Conner  I    What  you  doin'  that  for  ?  " 

"  I  like  to  do  it,"  said  Jo.     "  It's  fun." 

**  Leave  go,  I  tell  you ! "  cried  Jackey,  trying 
to  kick;  but  Jo  hung  on.  "I'll  come  down 
and  lick  you." 

Still  Jo  said  nothing;  and  Jackey  struggled 
to  free  himself,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  strug- 
gle down  he  came.  If  Jo  Conner  had  not 
caught  him  as  he  fell,  he  would  have  come 
sprawling  on  the  ground. 

"  Whatd'you  do  that  for,  now,  Jo  Conner?" 
said  Jackey,  doubling  up  his  fists  and  squaring 
up  to  Jo,  as  if  he  intended  to  thrash  him  out 
of  his  senses. 


"I  told  you  what  I  did  it  for,  Jackey,"  said 
Jo.    "  I  wanted  to  amuse  myself." 

"  Well,  if  you  do  it  again,  I'll  lick  you,"  said 
Jackey. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  do  it  again?"  said  Jo. 
"Haven't  I  just  as  good  a  right  to  my  fun  as 
you  have  to  yours?  I  suppose  you  don't  like 
it ;  but  neither  do  the  birds  like  to  have  their 
nests  robbed.  If  you  don't  care  what  pain  you 
cause  them,  then  I  don't  care  what  pain  I  cause 
you.  I've  just  as  good  a  right  to  pull  your  foot, 
or  your  nose,  or  your  ears,  or  to  run  a  hot 
wire  through  *em,  for  my  own  sport,  as  you 
have  to  rob  the  birds." 

*'  I  never  see  such  a  mean  boy  as  you  are, 
Jo  Conner?"  said  Jackey,  a  good  deal  mysti- 
fied by  Jo's  cool  manner. 

"You  don't  mean  that,  I  know,  Jackey," 
said  Jo,  putting  his  hand  on  Jack's  shoulder. 
"I  only  wanted  to  show  you  how  selfish  and 
cruel  it  is  to  rob  the  birds.  As  long  as  I  am 
around,  I  won't  see  it  done,  even  if  I  do  have 
to  take  a  licking  for  it." 

"You  won't  take  any  lickin'  while  I'm 
around,"said  Tom  Allen,  who  was  the  biggest 
of  all  the  boys. 

Jackey  Wilson  picked  up  his  jacket,  and  be- 
gan to  slink  away,  looking  mad  enough  to  eat 
Jo  up  alive. 

"  Don't  go  off,  Jackey,"  said  Jo.  "  Nobody 
wants  to  lick  anybody.  Come  over  on  the 
paint-shop  steps,  boys,  and  I'll  tell  3'ou  a  new 
fairy  story." 

The  boys,  ever  ready  to  hear  a  story,  hur- 
ried to  the  spot  designated  —  a  fli^'ht  of  broad, 
high,  wooden  steps,  leading  up  to  the  top  of 
an  awning  which  jutted  out  from  the  second 
story  of  a  wooden  building  in  which  the  paint- 
shop  was  situated. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Jackey,"  said  Jo,  "  right  by 
me.  This  new  fairy  story  is  called  *  The  Nest- 
Robbers.' 

"  Once  there  was  a  very  nice  family  of  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  a  nest  which  the  father  had 
built.  These  people  were  men  and  women, 
you  understand.  The  father  was  a  farmer. 
His  nest  was  built  out  of  wood,  and  he  called 
it  his  house.    I  call  it  his  nest. 

"  It  was  situated  in  a  wild  country,  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain,  and  close  by  a  deep 
wood.  He  had  in  it  two  nice  little  young  ones 
—  a  boy  and  a  girl;  and  there  he  lived  in 
great  comfort  with  his  young  ones  and  his 
mate.     That  was  his  wife,  you  know. 

"  Well,  one  day  the  old  ones  —  that  is,  the 
father  and  mother  —  were  away  picking  up 
food  to  feed  the  young  ones.  The  young  ones 
were  playing  in  their  nest  as  comfortable  as 
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could  be ;  the  little  girl  had  a  doll,  and  the 
little  boy  had  a  drum. 

'*  Well,  towards  night,  just  as  the  old  ones 
were  coming  home  to  their  nest,  there  came 
down  out  of  the  sky  two  immense  great  birds, 
with  long  talons  and  sharp  beaks.  They 
came  flying  along  through  the  air,  looking 
about  with  their  huge  great  eyes  to  see  what 
they  could  see. 

'*  Suddenly  one  of  the  big  birds  said  to  the 
other  bird,  — 

<*  <  Hallo,  Hookbill,  I  see  a  nest.' 

*'*Do  you,  Sharpclaws?'  «aid  the  other. 
"*  Where?' 

"*Why,  right  down  there,  HookbilH 
Where's  your  eyes?' 

**  *'  O,  yes,  Sharpclaws,  I  see  it  now.  Lef  s 
rob  it  I ' 

'''Come  on,  Hookbill,' said  Sharpclaws; 
** '  it  will  be  great  sport.' 

"  And  with  that  down  they  pounced  upon  the 
nest,  and  Sharpclaws  seized  the  little  boy  by 
the  neck,  and  Hookbill  took  the  little  girl  by 
her  curly  hair,  and  away  they  flew  up  into  the 
air,  right  in  sight  of  the  old  ones,  who  were 
just  coming  back  to  the  nest. 

"  Well,  you  may  imagine  what  horrible  dis- 
tress that  poor  father  and  mother  were  in, 
when  they  saw  those  dreadful  birds  lugging 
their  little  ones  away  into  the  air. 

"  They  ran  around,  and  cried,  and  shouted, 
and  threw  stones  at  the  huge  birds,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  Away  went  birds  and  children, 
almost  out  of  sight. 

"  And  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  by  and  by 
the  big  birds  got  tired  of  their  sport. 

"'What  will  we  do  with  'em,  Hookbill?' 
said  one. 

"  '  Let's  throw  'em  away,  Sharpclaws,'  said 
the  other.     *  They  ain't  good  for  anything.' 

"  And  with  that  they  threw  the  little  ones 
away,  and  they  came  tumbling  down  to  the 
earth,  and  were  broken  all  to  pieces. 

"  The  old  ones  ran  to  them ;  but  it  was  no 
use.  The  little  creatures  were  unable  to  stir 
or  move;  they  just  opened  their  poor  little 
eyes  once,  and  said,  '  Good  by,  papa  and 
mamma;  those  bad  birds  robbed  the  nest,  and 
we  are  killed.' 

"  And  it  was  piteous  to  listen  to  the  cries 
of  the  old  ones  as  they  hovered  over  their  dead 
little  ones. 

"  That's  all." 

The  boys  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  looked  at 
each  other. 

"  I  never  will  rob  a  bird's  nest  again,  Jo," 
said  Jackey  Wilson,  putting  his  hand  in  Jo 
Conner's. 


MAOVAiriHITT. 

UNDER  the  reign  of  one  of  the  earlier  Mi- 
kados  (the  heads  of  the  government  of  Ja- 
pan),  a  new  star  appeared  in  the  heavens.  A 
celebrated  astronomer  observed  it  attentively, 
and  declared  that  it  foretold  great  evil  to  the 
family  of  one  of  the  generals  of  the  crown. 

At  that  time,  Nakahira  was  crown  general 
of  the  left,  and  San6gori  crown  general  of  the 
right 

No  sooner  had  San^gori  heard  of  the  pre-; 
diction  of  the  astrologer,  than  he,  with  his 
family,  visited  all  the  temples  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Buddha  and  Sinto  in  the 
neighborhood,  without  interruption,  while 
Nakahira,  with  his  family,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
mained quietly  at  home.  A  priest,  who  no- 
ticed this,  at  once  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Nakahira,  in  order  to  express  his  surprise  at 
the  course  which  he  was  pursuing.  "San6- 
gori,"  said  he,  "visits  all  the  holy  places,  and 
offers  up  prayers  to  avert  the  evil  which  the 
new  star  predicts.  Why  do  you  not  do 
likewise  ?  " 

To  this  Nakahira  replied,  "Since  the  evil 
which  the  star  predicts  will  befall  one  of  the 
two  generals  of  the  crown,  it  is  assigned  either 
to  San^gori  or  to  me.  If  I  reflect  well  upon 
it,  I  find  that  I  am  well  steeped  in  years,  and 
possess  but  little  military  talent.  San^ori, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  prime  of  his  age, 
and  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  requirements 
of  his  office.  Should  I  wish  to  avert  from 
myself  the  evil,  which  may  possibly  menace 
me,,  by  prayers,  and  these  should  be  granted 
to  me,  it  could  only  be  done  to  the  danger  of 
San^gori,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  em- 
pire. Therefore  I  do  not  offer  up  prayers, 
that  I  may  do  all  that  is  in  my  power,  that  the 
valuable  life  of  this  man  may  be  spared." 

At  these  words  the  priest  could  not  conceal 
his  emotion,  and  cried  out,  "  Verily,  so  noble 
a  resolution  is  the  best  way  of  worship;  and 
if  there  are  gods,  and  Buddha  exists,  the  evil 
will  neither  befall  you  nor  your  family." 


A  PROGRBSsiVB  IHsh   gentleman  can 

see  no  reason  "why  women  should  not  be- 
come medical  men." 

- — The  Abecedarians  were  a  branch  of  the 
Anabaptists,  who  believed  that  all  knbwledge 
only  prevented  men  from  attending  to  the  di- 
vine instruction,  inwardly  communicated,  and 
refused  to  learn  even  the  alphabet. 
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■  NEVER  TO  Kiss,"    Page  567. 


THE  SOOTOB'S  DAUQETEB. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


MISS  O'NEIL  had  just  returned  from  her 
"paradise  among  the  Wixcd,"  and  waa 
trying  to  burn  a  stick  of  green  wood  in  her 
air-tight  sto»e. 

"  I  have  luch  good  friends  in  the  Wix  neigh- 
borhood I  "  mused  she,  striking'  another  mMch. 
"  I  always  knew  that.  I  start  to  walk  up  there, 
and  make  visits  along  on  the  yiay,  and  no 
matter  how  bad  the  travelling  <s,  or  how  busy 
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they  are,  I've  noticed  that  some  of  them  arc 
always  readj  to  bring  me  home." 

This  proof  of  the  Wii  friendship  was  so 
convincing,  and  so  consoling,  that  the  ancient 
dame  dwelt  upon  it  all  the  while  the  bit  of 
newspaper  was  taking  fire,  even  till  the  kin- 
dlings began  to  blaze  and  besiege  the  green 

"Yes,  they  are  good  friends  of  mine,  up 
there.  Ichabod  Wix  had  his  hands  more  than 
full,  doing  up  garden  seeds ;  but  he  said,  ■  he 
could  always  spare  time  and  horses  to  oblige 
Miss  O'Neil.'  I  sometimes  wish  I  lived  among 
them,  they  all  like  me  so  well.  Dear  knows, 
I  get  very  little  attention  here  in  the  village. 
In  Machias,  now,  before  that  wicked  Mr. 
McGrath  cheated  me  out  of  roy  property,  I 
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was  looked  upon  as  a  lady.  But  time  relapses 
on,  and  brings  great  changes.  Quinnebas- 
set  isn't  like  Machias;  the  people  are  very 
different.  Here  is  Dr.  Linscott,  one  of  the 
first  men  in  town,  taking  a  mean  advantage 
of  my  slender  circumstances,  and  renting  me 
this  house  full  of  rats.  It  sounds  very  gener- 
ous if  you  don't  hear  the  wind  shake  the  old 
blinds.  Only  a  life-lease,  either.  If  I  should 
die  I  couldn't  will  away  a  single  board  in  the 
floor.  I  have  nothing  to  will  away  to  any- 
body —  I,  that  had  a  fortune  once  of  my  own  I 
AnO'Ncil,  too!" 

With  the  last  words  the  poor  soul  shut  the 
stove  door  with  an  air  which  was  nothing  less 
than  regal,  and  looked  witheringly  around 
the  plain  but  decent  apartment,  at  the  school 
benches  set  in  straight  rows  against  the  walls, 
at  the  vase  of  dried  grasses  on  the  mantel  be- 
side the  photograph  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hinsdale,  and  at  the  red  and  green  carpet  on 
the  floor,  presented  last  spring  by  some  of  the 
"  first  ladies  "  of  the  parish. 

"Dr.  Linscott  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  house  himself,  and  an  air-tight  stove  is 
very  unhealthy.  Ah,  well,"  murmured  she, 
falling  back  upon  her  favorite  text,  which  she 
must  have  thought  very  elastic,  for  it  fitted 
any  occasion.  **  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleas- 
ure unto  Zion ;  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem." 

That  seemed  to  settle  the  matter  of  the 
house  and  furniture ;  and  the  next  grievance 
which  Miss  O'Neil  took  up  with  her  basket  of 
shavings  was  the  wind. 

**  What  a  town  this  is  for  gales  I  I  don't  re- 
member that  we  ever  had-  anything  like  it  in 
Machias.  There,  the  neurology  is  flashing 
into  my  jaw  again.  I  must  tie  it  up  before  it 
spreads." 

And  festooning  her  head  with  a  red  ban- 
danna. Miss  O'Neil  seated  herself  permanent- 
ly, at  last,  in  her  stuffed  chintz  rocker,  known 
among  the  young  people  as  her  "growlery." 

''It  is  lonesome,  when  the  wind  blows,  to 
sit  and  soliloquize  all  alone  to  yourself.  I 
should  think  some  of  the  neighbors  might 
come  in.  They  must  have  seen  me  riding  by 
with  Ichabod  Wix ;  but  nobody  cares  whether 
I've  got  home  or  not.  If  I  hadn't  been  cheated 
out  of  my  property  1  Ah,  well!  The  wind 
bloweth,  and  it  listeth,  and  as  the  tree  falleth, 
so  it  shall  lie." 

These  little  quotations  from  Scripture,  in 
which  Miss  O'Neil  indulged  to  such  an  extent, 
were  usually  very  wide  of  the  mark;  still  they 
had  come  to  take  the  place  in  her  mind  of 
something  like  ejaculatory  prayers ;  and  who 


shall  say  that,  as  such,  they  were  altogether 
worthless  and  void  of  meaning? 

''Christmas  is  coming,  and  nobody  has 
asked  me  to  dinner.  I  wonder  if  I  hadn't 
better  go  to  Dr.  Linscott*s :  Miriam  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  very  nice  cook — only  she  is  not 
agreeable  in  her  manners.  I  know  Mrs.  Ich- 
abod meant  for  me  to  stay  there,  if  she  hadn't 
been  so  mortified  about  burning  the  plum 
cake.  I  told  her  I  shouldn't  mind  that,  if  the 
turkey  turned  out  well ;  and  then  I  said  all 
that  was  proper  about  being  fond  of  mince 
pies,  and  thinking  everything  of  her  family; 
but  she  was  so  polite  that  she  got  all  of  a 
flurry  for  fear  Ichabod  wouldn't  harness  as 
soon  as  I  was  ready  for  him.  She  thought 
I  should  feel  dreadfully  to  be  caught  there  in 
a  storm,  though  I  told  her  over  and  over 
again  I  should  admire  to  stay  all  winter.  She 
thinks  they  couldn't  do  without  me  here  in  the 
village ;  but  times  have  changed.  I  used  to 
be  invited  to  the  first  houses  to  eat  my  Christ- 
mas; but  here  I  am  now;  nobody  comes  near 
me  to  see  if  I'm  dead  or  alive." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Miss  O'Neil 
settled  her  cap  and  shook  out  her  dress.  "  A 
caller,  as  true  as  I  live.  I  wish  people  knew 
when  to  stay  away.  I  should  have  caught  a 
nap  in  about  a  minute ;  but  there's  no  such 
thing  as  having  your  house  to  yourself  in 
Quinnebasset" 

Miss  O'Neil  went  to  the  door  with  her  sourest 
aspect. 

"  Good  evening,  Mary  Smith.  I  won't  call 
yon  Marie,  for  there  isn't  a  drop  of  French 
blood  in  your  veins.    Walk  in,  child." 

Marie  entered  very  demurely,  and  placed  a 
little  box  on  the  table. 

"  I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  Miss 
O'Neil." 

"/Tot/ — O  yes,  thank  you,  dear,"  faltered 
the  old  lad^,  with  her  eyes  on  the  box. 

"  I  wanted  to  make  my  old  teacher  a  little 
present,"  said  Marie,  opening  the  box,  "  and 
I  hope  you'll  please  accept  this  cap." 

"Very  much  obliged  to  you,  you  little  dar^ 
ling,"  said  Miss  O'Neil,  extending  her  hand, 
doubtfully.  "People  don't  think  to  give  me 
presents  as  they  used  to,  before  I  lost  my^ 
property.  I  had  presents  enough  then,  when 
I  didn't  need  them.  But  you  always  were  a 
sweet  child.  Blue!"  exclaimed  she,  picking 
at  the  rosette.  "  If  there's  a  color  I  despise, 
it's  blue ;  but  of  course  you  didn't  knosr  that, 
and  I'm  just  as  much  obliged  to  you,** 

"Green I"  interposed  Marie ;  "green!" 

"  Well,  it  must  be  a  very  blue  green,  then," 
said  Miss  O'N^l,  putting  on  the  cap  over  her 
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old  one  and  the  red  bandanna,  and  surveying 
the  effect  in  the  glass. 

**  Why,  it*6  too  small  in  the  crown,  and  don't 
come  far  enough  forward,  by  two  inches,  to 
meet  my  front  hair." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Marie,  biting  her  lip,  "  if 
^rou  would  take  off  that  bandage  you  might 
judge  better,  Miss  O'Neil." 

There  was  another  knock,  and  Judith  Wil- 
lard  entered,  a  pink  glow  from  the  sharp  air 
relieving  the  moonlight  paleness  of  her  face. 

**A  Merry  Christmas,  Miss  O'Neil,*'  said 
she,  putting  a  bandbox  on  one  of  the  school 
benches. 

**  Take  a  chair,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  with 
an  uncertain  smile.  **If  you'd  wished  me 
Merry  Christmas  twenty-five  years  ago,  I 
might  have  got  it,  for  I  hadn't  been  cheated  out 
of  my  property  then." 

"Miss  CNeil,"  said  Judith,  timidly,  "I 
couldn't  think  what  to  give  you;  but  here  is  a 
bonnet  I  hope  you'll  like." 

**  You  dear  child,  you  learned  behavior  at 
my  school,  and  I'm  sure  I  thank  you  kindly. 
This  is  quite  unexpected." 

"  Marian  and  I  made  it  together." 

Miss  O'Neil  turned  the  bonnet  round  and 
round  on  her  hand. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  any  better  of  it  for 
Miriam  Linscott's  having  a  hand  in  it;  but  I 
guess  I'll  try  it  on." 

Which  she  did,  regardless  of  her  muffled 
jaws  and  double  supply  of  caps. 

"Why,  what  a  dowdy-looking  thing  I  Ex- 
cuse me,  Judy;  I  know  Miriam  was  the  one 
to  blame.  She  always  goes  in  front  of  the 
rear." 

"  But,  Miss  O'Neil  —  " 

"  When  I  lived  at  Machias,  girfs,  people 
used  to  come  to  church  from  a  distance  just 
to  see  me,  there  was  so  much  said  about  my 
beauty.  But  who  would  think  it  now,  with 
this  bunch  of  furbelows  stuck  on  the  back  of 
my  head?" 

The  question  would  not  admit  of  an  answer, 
and  the  girls  turned  away  to  hide  their  laugh- 
ing faces. 

"  But,  Miss  O'Neil,"  entreated  Judith,  "  if 
you'll  only  take  off  that  bandage,  and  one  of 
your  caps." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  returned 
the  lady,  with  spirit.  "When  I  have  the 
neurology  in  my  face  I  must  have  room  to  tie 
it  up."  • 

But  the  bonnet  was  very  tasteful,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Miss  O'Neil  liked  it,  for  she 
smiled  admiringly,  and  looked  very  well 
pleased  as  she  carried  it  off  to  her  bedroom. 


There  was  another  knock.  This  time  it 
was  Oscaforia,  with  a  handsome  woollen 
shawl  of  warm,  brown  tints,  nicely  shaded. 

*^  Please  accept,  with  the  compliments  of 
the  season,"  said  Miss  Ossie,  in  her  most 
graceful  manner. 

"  Why,  really,  what  surprises ! "  cried  Miss 
O'Neil,  delighted,  till  she  remembered  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  the  richest  man  in  town,  and 
his  daughter  might  have  done  more. 

"  A  shawl  is  better  than  nothing,  and  thank 
you  kindly,  dear.  I  always  thought  so  much 
of  your  family  I  To  be  sure,  I  had  a  velvet 
cloak  once;  but  that  was  before  I  lost  my 
property.  I  never  expect  another  velvet,  or 
any  kind  of  a  cloak,  for  that  matter." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Miss  O'Neil,"  said  Oscafo- 
ria, chagrined.  "  If  you  don't  like  the  shawl, 
pray  don't  feel  obliged  to  keep  it." 

"Why,  Ossie,  what  did  you  expect?"  said 
Marie,  as  Miss  O'Neil,  with  the  shawl  still  on 
her  shoulders,  answered  another  knock  at  the 
door.  "  You've  had  no  worse  rebuff  than  Ju-«« 
dith  and  I.  The  old  soul  is  in  raptures,  but 
you  know  it's  part  of  her  religion  to  make 
people  uncomfortable." 

There  was  a  gay  laugh,  and  Marian  tripped 
into  the  room,  bright  and  breezy.  At  seven- 
teen people  were  beginning  to  call  her  beauti- 
ful. This  was  not  and  never  would  be  strictly 
true ;  but  there  was  a  sparkle  and  a  freshness  in 
her  face  which  charmed  away  your  criticism. 
Her  nose  might  be  a  trifle  large,  but  you  would 
be  willing  to  have  one  larger  still  if  it  only 
looked  as  sensible  as  hers.  She  might  have, 
here  and  there,  a  few  stray  freckles ;  but  they 
paled  in  the  glory  of  her  golden  hair,  till  they 
seemed  as  faint  as  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way. 
She  had  grown  fast  within  the  last  few  years, 
and,  being  straight  and  well  proportioned, 
looked  taller  than  Judith,  who  was  half  a 
head  above  her,  but  carried  herself  as  ill  as 
ever.  * 

"  A  Merry  Christmas,  and^  many  happy 
returns!"  said  Marian,  offering  to  embrace 
Miss  O'Neil,  who  drew  back  in  disdain. 

"  O,  but  won't  you  let  me  kiss  you  for 
Christmas?"  pleaded  Marian,  roguishly, 
which  of  course  called  forth  the  little  frozen 
speech  the  girls  had  heard  so  many  times. 

"I  was  brought  up  never  to  kiss." 

But  Marian  seized  her  playfully  by  the 
shoulders,  and  pecked  her  withered  cheek  rap- 
idly half  a  dozen  times. 

"There  now,  I've  kissed  you  for  Christmas, 
and  New  Year's,  and  Fourth  of  July,  and 
Thanksgiving  Day,  too;  and  I'd  like  to  see 
you  help  yourself,  Miss  Norah  O'Neil." 
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"O,  you  foolish  Galathian,"  returned  the 
descendant  of  the  0*Neils,  actually  smiling. 
'*  Your  manners  are  so  uncultivated,  Miriam! 
You've  crushed  my  beautiful  new  cap." 

*'She  calls  the  cap  beautiful.  I  told  you 
so,'*  said  Marie  aside  to  Oscaforia. 

'*  See  how  some  of  my  old  scholars  have 
remembered  me,  Miriam.  Don't  you  admire 
my  shawl?  You  would  if  you  had  good 
taste." 

** Certainly  I  admire  it;  and  pray  keep  it 
on.  Beg  pardon,  Miss  0*Neil,  but  the  room 
is  rather  chilly,  and  as  we  came  to  spend  the 
evening,  mayn't  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  the 
fire  burn  better?" 

The  hostess  drew  herself  up  in  stately  sur- 
prise ;  but  before  she  had  time  to  remonstrate 
Marian  had  run  out  to  the  shed  and  returned 
with  a  basket  of  chips  and  an  armful  of 
wood. 

"You  never  could  keep  your  place  when 
you  were  a  little  child  and  went  to  my  school, 
and  you  haven't  improved  a  grain  since,"  said 
Miss  O'Neil,  frigidly. 

"O,  you  like  to  be  hospitable,  you  know 
you  do,"  laughed  Marian;  "it's  an  Irish 
trait." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady,  a  little  mollified,  "I 
was  originally  born  in  Ireland,  and  I'm  proud 
to  have  it  known." 

"  And  it  is  known.  No  one  who  has  ever 
seen  you  could  doubt  where  you  were  origi- 
nally born,"  returned  Marian,  with  a  sly 
glance  at  the  girls.  "But  now  will  you 
please  step  into  the  bedroom  and  try  on  a 
wrapper  you  will  find  hanging  up  in  your 
closet?" 

"What!  You  too?  I  didn't  expect  you'd 
brought  a  thing,"  said  Miss  O'Neil,  evidently 
delighted. 

"Quick!  now'sour  time,  girls,"  cried  Mar- 
ian, as  Miss  O'Neil  lighted  a  small  lamp,  and 
vanished  into  the  bedrftom. 

Judith  and  Marie  Smith  hastened  to  the 
front  door,  and  brought  in  three  large  baskets, 
which  had  been  sitting  outside  in  the  snow. 
Oscaforia  ope'ned  the  leaves  of  the  table,  and 
covered  it  with  a  fine  white  cloth. 

"There,"  said  she,  setting  a  large  frosted 
cake  in  the  middle,  "behold  a  peace-offering  I 
NoM^  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  the  shawl." 

"And  here  is  some  lemonade,"  said  Marie, 
producing  a  pitcher  and  glasses.  "  I  trust  it's 
sour  enough  to  give  satisfaction." 

"Don't  get  me  to  laughing,"  said  Judith, 
overturning  a  fruit-dish  fuli  of  confectionery. 
"  I  brought  this  to  offset  your  lemonade." 

Marian,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  build- 


ing a  lusty  fire,  stole  out  to  the  magic  door- 
stone,  and  returned  with  a  platter  of  cold 
turkey  and  a  plate  of  biscuits. 

"  She'll  say,  '  You  foolish  Galathian,  why 
didn't  you  bring  a  goose  ? ' "  whispered  Mari- 
an. "  Now  let's  light  our  four  sperm  candles. 
Quite  an  illumination.  And  the  room  is 
thawing  out  —  don't  you  feel  the  difference, 
since  the  fire  began  to  burn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  Miss  O'Neil's  poor  old  heart  is 
thawing  out  too,"  said  Marie,  with  a  great 
gush  of  pity,  such  as  she  had  never  felt  for  her 
despised  ex-teacher  till  she  made  her  the  cap. 

"  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  she'd  give  us  time 
to  set  the  table,"  said  Judith. 

At  that  moment  the  bedroom  door  opened, 
and  Miss  O'Neil  reappeared,  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  bother  she  had  had  with  those 
"  mincing  button-holes."  It  was  all  the  fault 
she  could  possibly  find  with  the  dark-green 
merino  wrapper,  bordered  with  silk  of  the 
same  shade;  but,  as  the  girls  said,  "she  must 
find  fault  or  die."     • 

"  What  a  perfect  fit  I "  they  all  exclaimed. 

Marian  had  taken  unwearied  pains  in  pat- 
terning after  a  gown  abstracted  from  Miss 
O'Neil's  wardrobe,  and  her  success  was  com- 
plete, except  the  one  mincing  button-hole. 
The  fastidious  old  lady,  whose  taste  in  dress 
was  good,  could  not  help  being  satisfied,  and 
came  forward  now,  with  a  stately  tread  and 
a  smiling  face,  conscious  of  looking  her  best 
in  her  "  falsest  black  front,"  and  very  sure  she 
deserved  praise  for  condescending  to  take  off 
the  cherished  bandanna  and  put  on  the  janty 
new  cap. 

"  O,  girls,  isn't  she  a  picture?  She  was  a 
beauty  once,  I  know  she  was,"  said  Marie, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"  Turn  away  mine  eyeB  from  beholding  van- 
ity," responded  Miss  O'Neil,  gazing  in  the 
looking-glass  with  intense  delight.  "I  al- 
ways told  you  I  was  called  a  beauty  in  my 
day ;  but  the  young  men  said  I  had  the  heart 
of  a  stone.  Why,  girls,  what  have  you  been 
doing?" 

"We  came  without  our  suppers,"  said  Mar- 
ian, in  a  tone  of  apology,  "  and  we  are  50 
hungry  I  Hope  you'll  excuse  us.  Please  take 
a  chair,  ma'am,  and  wait  upon  the  table." 

"  Why,  really,  indeed  now,"  said  the  aston- 
ished lady,  sweeping  acourtesy,  which  had  been 
part  of  her  stock  of  manners  in  old  times,  and 
was  very  graceful  still.  "  Indeed  now^  this  is 
quite  unexpected.  It  carries  me  back,  young 
ladies,  to  the  time  when  my  father  used  to 
give  parties,  before  we  lost  our —  Hark! 
Whafsthat?" 
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There  was  a  loud  knocking,  accompanied  by 
shrill  halloos.  As  Miss  0*Neil  went  to  the 
door,  she  saw  Robert  Willard,  Keller  Prescott, 
Pitkin  Jones,  Silas  Hackett,  and  the  new 
school  teacher,  standing  in  the  moonlight  Be- 
fore two  ox-sleds. 

"We've  brought  jou  some  wood — where 
shall  we  put  it?" 

Miss  O'Neil's  nerves  had  been  sadly  tried 
this  evening,  and  she  did  not  know  whether 
to  scold  the  young  men  for  the  fright  they 
had  given  her,  or  to  embrace  them  for  grati- 
tude. 

"  O,  my  patience  I "  cried  she ;  "you  are  so 
kind!  but  you've  thrown  me  into  a  terrible 
flutter.  I  should  think  this  was  a  pretty  time 
of  night  to  bring  a  load  of  wood.  You'd  bet- 
.ter  go  right  off,  —  and  heave  it  into  the  shed, 
gentlemen." 

But  Miss  O'Neil  bethought  herself,  present- 
ly, that  this  was  not  a  very  gracious  way  to 
receive  favors.  True,  the  people  of  Machias 
would  never  have  startled  a  lone  woman  with 
oxen  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour;  still,  her 
shed  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  wood  most 
acceptable. 

"  O,  you  lovely  creatures ! "  exclaimed  sh6, 
when  the  last  stick  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
young  men  entered  the  house  to  claim  their 
places  at  the  supper  table,  which  was  waiting 
for  them.  "Thank  you  kindly  for  what 
you've  done,  and  may  you  be  blessed  in  bas- 
ket and  in  store.  I  see  it  has  been  sawed  and 
split;  is  it  all  stove  length?  Now  let  us  say 
grace." 

The  transition  was  so  abrupt  from  business 
to  devdtion,  that  the  strange  guest,  Mr.  For- 
dyce  Bailey,  found  it  hard  to  preserve  his 
gravity  during  the  short  blessing  which  the 
hostess  asked,  with  her  black-mitted  hands 
reverently  folded. 

"  Gentlemen,  I've  made  you  some  tea,"  said 
she,  opening  her  eyes,  and  smiling  benignly. 
"  The  girls  would  never  have  thought  of  it ; 
but  tea  is  very  refreshing.  And  here  is  some 
cream  Mrs.  Ichabod  Wix  gave  me,  one  of  my 
best  friends.  Help  j^urselves,  do.  I  don*t 
know  when  we  shall  all  eat  together  again; 
and  besides,  I'm  afraid  it  won't  keep." 

There  was  a  sudden  contortion  of  Fordyce 
Bailey's  face,  which  came  near  being  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  party.  He  had  heard  that  Miss 
O'Neil  was  bird-witted,  and  a  town-curiosity, 
but  had  not  come  prepared  for  such  a  mixture 
of  graceful  hospitality  and  child-like  sim- 
plicity. 

It  was  a  royal  Christmas  evening  for  the 
poor  old  soul.     Smiles  wreathed  her  withered 


lips,  roses  glowed  in  her  sallow  cheeks,  the 
light  of  other  days  shone  in  her  old  eyes, 
making  it  possible  to  believe  the  tradition 
that  she  had  once  been  the  handsomest  young 
lady  in  the  town  of  Machias. 

"Yes,  I  see  a  little  flicker  of  beauty  there," 
thought  Marian.  "  Pity  we  have  to  grow  old 
and  shrivel  up  like  dried  apples.  It  must  be 
a  cross.  What  if  one  of  us  four  girls  should 
be  left  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  didn't  even 
love  cats?  Mightn't  we  turn  into  vinegar  as 
well  as  she?  Always  provided  we  hadn't 
sense  enough  to  try  to  keep  sweet?" 

It  was  a  charitable  question,  and  a  wise  one ; 
but  blithe  young  Marian  had  never  asked  it 
before,  and  would  not  have  asked  it  now,  if 
her  sympathies  had  not  broadened  and  deep- 
ened in  the  very  act  of  fitting  that  troublesome 
merino  wrapper.  Never  in  her  life  before  had 
she  felt  such  tenderness  for  that  "perfectly 
disagreeable  person,"  Mi  s  Norah  O'Neil. 

"They  say  the  heart  mast  have  something 
to  cherish,  or  '  in  itself  to  ashes  bum.'  I  see 
it  all,  now,"  thought  she,  with  a  gentle  smile 
of  pity,  as  the  lady  of  the  house  singled  her 
out,  with  her  usual  animosity,  and  paraded 
her  faults  before  the  company.  "Let  her 
talk ;  why  should  I  care  ?  " 

"  The  most  ungain  scholar  I  ever  had  at  my 
school,  Miriam  was  always  full  01*  Jnvolty^ 
making  mischief  and  poetry.  She  tried  to 
break  off  the  match  between  her  sister,  only  I 
went  myself  and  joined  it  on  again.  Joined 
it  on  again,  like  the  nipped-off  nose  of  the 
maid  in  the  garden  hanging  out  clothes  I " 

Marian  blushed  painfully,  and  felt  as  if  the 
new  teacher  must  be  looking  at  her  with 
amazement.  That  foolish  poem !  Should 
she  ever  outgrow  the  mortification  and  dis- 
grace of  it?  Certainly  not  while  Miss  O'Neil 
lived  to  keep  it  before  the  public. 

"  The  plaguy  old  parrot,  I'll  stop  her 
tongue,"  said  Keller,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mari- 
an, who  returned  him  a  grateful  look.  The 
time  had  come  when  she  saw  no  reason  to 
envy  Judith  the  brother-love  which  had  once 
seemed  to  be  left  out  of  her  own  lot.  Keller 
was  now  her  devoted  champion  and  friend, 
and  had  been  ever  since  she  appeared  to  him 
that  day  in  the  attic,  like  a  good  fairy  with  a 
golden  halo  round  her  head,  and  dropped 
loving  words,  like  balm,  into  his  sore  heart. 
He  came  to  her  rescue  now,  though  the  way 
he  did  it  may  be  open  to  objections.  It  was 
by  setting  Miss  O'Neil  to  talk  of  her  lovers, 
an  imaginary  host,  which  she  marshalled  forth 
occasionally  to  kneel  at  her  shrine,  and  bewail 
her  "  heart  of  stone." 
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Merriment  ran  high.  These  fabled  lovers 
were  the  choicest  fun  in  Qjiinnebasset.  The 
naughty  young  people  kept  up  a  mathemati- 
cal calculation  as  to  the  rate  in  which  the 
number  increased,  and  declared  that  Miss 
O'Neil  had  begun  with  six,  and  got  up  to 
thirty,  cutting  every  lover  in  pieces  five  times 
—  a  slashing  process,  but  perfectly  harmless  to 
ghosts. 

I  do  not  uphold  the  Quinnebasset  youth  in 
this  thing ;  but  if  there  was  any  excuse  for 
them,  it  was  in  the  satisfaction  it  gave  the 
poor  withered  old  crone.  While  she  talked, 
she  looked  and  felt  herself  a  queen  of  society. 
And  every  shadowy  lover  she  evoked  and  re- 
jected was  a  clear  gain,  for  he  never  dropped 
out  of  her  memory  afterwards,  but  helped  to 
swell  the  list  of  the  slain. 

She  went  to  bed  that  night  in  charity  with 
the  whole  world ;  and  so  ended  the  tea-drink- 
ing, or,  as  Fordyce  Bailey  classically  called  it, 
the  symposium. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THS  FIRST  LOVBR. 

• 

BUT  it  seems  that  while  Miss  O'Neil  was 
thus  calling  up  the  shades  of  lovers  past, 
lovers  present  were  improving  the  opportuni- 
ty to  whisper  a  few  words  in  one  another*8 
ears.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  Judith, 
looking  strangely  fluttered  and  half  fright- 
ened, took  Marian  one  side,  and  said  to  her, 
'*  I'm  going  home  with  you  to  stay  all  night, 
and  Robert  must  go  with  us.  I  won't  have 
any  one  else." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Marian;  "I'll  send 
Keller  out  of  the  way."  But  what  it  meant 
she  did  not  know. 

As  she,  and  Robert,  and  Judith  walked 
along  the  crisp  road,  —  there  was  no  sidewalk 
in  winter, — Judith  was  perfectly  mute,  and  to 
call  attention  from  her,  Marian  talked  with 
great  volubility. 

"  What  a  handsome  young  man  Mr.  Bailey 
is!  And  so  well  behaved  I  I  fancy  him  very 
much  indeed." 

"Do  you?  Well,  I  can't  say  he  is  exactly 
my  style,"  returned  Robert,  and  next  moment, 
ashamed  of  himself,  added,  "  though  I  won't 
deny  he  has  the  air  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Of  course  he  wouldn't  be  your  style,  un- 
less he  were  as  deep  as  the  Pacific  Ocean," 
said  Marian.  "You  are  a  dreadful  critic, 
Robert.  Do  look  back  and  see  Keller.  He  is 
up  to  some  mischief,  I  know,  by  the  way  he 
swings  himself  round." 

Keller  was  sauntering  a  little  behind  with 


Mr.  Bailey,  saying  confidentially  and  with  an- 
imated gestures,  — 

"  By  the  way,  Bailey,  you're  a  stranger  here, 
and  I  don't  know  but  I  ought  to  say  a  word  to 
you  about  these  Qjiinnebasset  girls.  Don't 
let  it  go  any  farther;  will  you?  They're  the 
nicest  creatures  in  the  world ;  but  the  fact  is, 
just  between  ourselves,  a  fellow  has  to  walk 
on  eggs  or  they  think  he  has  serious  inten- 
tions. The  best  girls  in  the  world ;  sensible, 
too;  but  —  well  —  rather  too  susceptible,  as 
you  may  say.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufiicient 
You  understand,  hey?" 

"  Why,  3res,  I  think  I  do,"  stammered  young 
Bailey,  looking,  as  well  he  might,  a  litUe  sur- 
prised. "They  don't  appear  like  that  sort; 
but  I'll  have  my  eye  out  and  be  careful. 
'Twould  be  a  confounded  scrape,  wouldn't  it, 
though,  to  enlist  any  of  their  afifections  acci- 
dentally? Much  obliged  to  you,  Prescott, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  you're  a  donkey,"  thought  Keller, 
chuckling  behind  his  comforter.  "Thought 
I'd  sound  you,  and  see." 

And'  ready  to  explode  with  suppressed 
laughter,  he  continued  to  expatiate  upon  this 
amiable  weakness  of  the  girls  of  Qjiinnebas- 
set,  which  ought  to  be  respected,  he  said,  and 
by  no  means  divulged  to  the  unfeeling  world. 
How  the  girls  would  have  longed  to  box  his 
ears  if  they  had  heard  him  I  A  more  refined 
and  intelligent  set  of  young  ladies  could  hard- 
ly be  found  in  a  New  England  village,  as  no- 
body was  better  aware  than  Keller ;  but  a  joke 
was  sweet  to  his  soul,  and  the  temptation  to 
sell  a  donkey  not  to  be  resisted. 

"  Now  the  deacon  is  sick,  and  you're  obliged 
to  change  your  boarding-place,  Bailey,  I  hope 
you'll  find  one  where  there  aren't  any  girls ;  I 
advise  it  as  a  friend." 

And  marching  the  new  teacher  up  to  Dea- 
con Judkins's  door,  Keller  left  him  to  his  own 
reflections,  and  ran  home,  fairly  weak  with 
laughter.  The  girls  had  already  gone  up 
stairs,  but  they  could  hear  him  chuckling  to 
himself  in  the  front  hall,  and  going  off  in 
little  bursts  all  the  way  to  his  chamber. 

"  Marian,"  said  Judith,  as  they  were  disrob- 
ing for  the  night,  "I  have  such  a  strange 
thing  to  tell  you.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  at 
Miss  O'Neil's,  you  know,  putting  up  my  bas- 
ket, and  Silas  Hackett  came  out,  and  —  and  —  " 

Marian  made  an  inarticulate  response  with 
her  tooth-brush  in  her  mouth.  If  she  had 
only  looked  up  and  seen  the  bright  spots 
burning  in  Judith's  cheeks,  she  would  have 
felt  more  curiosity  as  to  what  was  coming. 

"He  said   he  —  he —     Why,  Marian,  did 
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you  ever  think  of  6uch  a  thing  as  Silas  Hack- 
ett's  caring  for  me  —  particularly  ?  " 

Marian  wheeled  round,  and  Tevelled  her 
tooth-brush  at  Judith. 

"What!"  exclaimed  she,  staring  in  bewil- 
derment. 

Judith  stood  combing  out  her  long  dark 
hair,  and  looking  straight  before  her  at  the 
lamp,  with  a  shy,  triumphant  sparkle  in  her 
eyes,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  regretful 
tone  of  her  voice. 

''Yes,  it  is  nothing  new,  he  says;  and  Fm 
afraid  it's  very,  vtry  serious.  What  in  the 
world  shall  I  do  with  him,  Marian?'* 

Marian  braced  herself  against  the  closet 
door  before  she  ventured  to  reply.  In  the  lit- 
tle interval  since  Judith  had  first  spoken,  a 
change  had  passed  over  their  relations  to  each 
other.  A  real  live  lover  had  come  between 
them,  investing  the  once  familiar  friend  with 
a  new  and  mysterious  dignity. 

"Why,  how  did  Silas  happen  to  think  of 
such  a  thing?"  said  she,  at  last  '*He  has 
always  known  you  just  as  well  as  can  be. 
Wasn't  it  a  funny  idea,  his  starting  up  all  at 
once,  in  this  way?  How  did  he  look?  What 
did  he  say?" 

Marian  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  she  spoke 
with  some  deference,  as  well  as  a  slight  shade 
of  pique.  In  everything  heretofore  she  and 
Judith  had  been  equals ;  but  here  was  some- 
thing they  could  not  share,  something  that 
might  not  be  held  as  common  property. 

**  I  don't  think  I  could  tell  you  exactly,"  re- 
plied Judith,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  lamp. 
**  He  looked  very  foolish  indeed,  and  made 
some  remark  about  the  levee  next  week,  what 
a  nice  moon  there  would  be;  and,  right  off 
upon  that,  told  me  he  had  been  thinking  of 
writing  me  a  letter.  '  Ah ! '  said  I ;  and  then 
I  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said, '  O !  — '  Dear 
me,  I  don't  know  how  to  repeat  it,  Marian ; 
but  the  truth  is,  this  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  though  I  didn't  really  suspect  it,  or 
anything.  He  thinks  I'm  something  wonder- 
ful, a  great  deal  better  than  I  really  am."  And 
Judith  gathered  courage  to  move  her  eyes  to- 
wards Marian,  as  she  added,  with  a  look  of 
vast  experience,  "That  is  always  the  way,  you 
know." 

''  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,"  was  the  meek  reply.  ^*  But  Judith, 
what  could  you  say  ?  It  is  such  a  pity  about 
this,  for  I  am  sure  you  don't  care  for  him,  and 
it's  too  bad  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

"  Hurt  his  feelings  I  That's  a  very  mild 
way  of  putting  it.      Break    his    heart,  you 


mean. 


If 


"  No,  I  don't  —  that's  all  nonsense,"  returned 
Marian,  bluntly,  as  she  unfastened  her  boots. 
''Such  things  don't  happen  nowadays  as 
broken  hearts.  I  guess  Shakespeare  knows. 
He  says  that  men  have  died  from  time  to  time, 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love." 

Marian  might  not  understand  mankind,  but 
she  knew  a  little  of  the  genus,  second-hand, 
from  Shakespeare. 

"Ah,  but,  Marian,  Silas  never  cared  for  any 
one  before  1  He  says  it*s  something  he  can't 
account  for,  but  so  it  had  to  be.  And  now  the 
question  is,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  haven't  you  said  anything  yet?" 

"  No ;  I  told  him  I'd  think  about  it.  I  don't 
know  my  own  mind." 

"Well,  there  I"  exclaimed  Marian,  some- 
what recovered  from  her  first  awe  and  humil- 
ity. "I  should  think  you'd  know  your  own 
mind  like  a  flash;  /should.  If  a  young  man 
were  to  come  into  that  gate  to  say  such  a 
thing  to  me,  I  should  have  a  feeling  in  one 
minute,  whether  it  was  to  be  yes  or  no." 

So  spoke  Marian  from  the  inmost  depths  of 
self-ignorance. 

"Wait  till  you  have  the  trial  of  it,"  re- 
turned Judith,  from  the  sublime  heights  of 
experience. 

And  so  the  girls  talked  on  and  on,  their 
faces  pressing  the  same  pillow,  while  the  mer- 
cury sank  lower  and  lower,  and  Jack  Frost 
embroidered  the  windows  with  etchings  which 
shut  out  the  cold  moon  and  the  ruddy  North- 
ern Lights.  But,  confidential  as  they  were, 
they  did  not  fully  open  their  young  hearts  to 
each  other:  who  ever  did  it  yet?  "We  are 
spirits  clad  in  veils."  Judith  carefully  covered 
up  the  fact  that  her  first  girlish  fancy  had  been 
given  to  Pitkin  Jones,  a  person  on  whom  her 
friend  looked  with  some  contempt.  She  knew 
it  was  an  idle  dream,  which  ought  never  to 
have  found  its  way  into  her  head;  for  the 
youth  with  ambrosial  locks  had  plainly  never 
spent  any  thoughts  on  her. 

"  O,  no,  I  couldn't  talk  to  Marian  about  that, 
she  is  so  much  like  a  child  in  some  things. 
She  wouldn't  see  how  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  care  for  a  person  who  didn't  care  for  me. 
As  if  that  weren't  the  very  bewitchment  of  it! 
or  I  begin  to  think  it  is.  She's  too  high- 
minded,  or  cold-hearted  —  which  is  it?  And 
as  I've  kept  the  secret  a  whole  year,  I  won't 
lisp  it  now.  More  especially,  as  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  was  half  imagination,  after  all." 

While  Judith  was  thinking  thus  of  the  in- 
different Pitkin,  but  talking  only  of  the  enam- 
oured Silas,  Marian,  for  her  part,  mused  in 
this  wise ;  — 
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'*  How  strange  it  must  be  to  have  anj  one 
think  of  you  in  that  way !  How  beautiful  I 
But  there  is  something  about  these  things  I 
do  not  exactly  understand,  and  I  presume  I 
never  shall.  I  wouldn't  say  it  to  Judith,  but 
in  my  French,  the  other  day,  I  was  struck 
with  ft  remark  of  Corinne's.  She  said  she' 
had  a  conviction  that  she  should  never  be  able 
to  love  anybody  with  her  whole  soul,  and* she 
was  sorry.  I  have  had  the  same  conviction 
myself,  ever  since  I  can  remember ;  or  seems 
to  me  I  have.  But  I  couldn't  tell  this  to  Ju- 
dith :  it  would  give  her  a  chance  to  say,  '  Of 
course  you'll  never  love  anybody,  if  anybody 
never  asks  you  to!'  She  does  feel  a  little, 
just  a  little,  self-important." 

"Judith,  what  think  now  about  being  unin- 
teresting, and  people's  hardly  noticing  you 
are  alive  ?  *' 

**I  think  the  same,"  replied  Judith,  serene- 
ly; "this  is  an  exception.  But,  honestly, 
dear,  how  do  you  like  Silas?" 

"You  needn't  ask  my  candid  opinion," 
laughed  Marian.  "  I'm  not  to  be  caught  in 
that  trap  again.  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to 
say  he's  a  perfect  jewel;  and  so  he  is,  if 
anybody  fancies  him." 

And  Marian  went  on  with  her  unspoken 
thoughts :  — 

"Young  men  are  not  very  interesting,  as  a 
general  thing,  and  I  never  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  like  any  one  that  didn't  keep  his 
finger-nails  nice.  I  hope  Judith  won't  talk 
any  more,  for  my  eyes  are  drawing  together." 

"But,  Marian,  as  for  fancying  Silas,  I  must 
confess  I  always  thought  he  was  rather  awk- 
ward. If  it  is  anything,  it's  his  real  worth, 
you  know.  And  isn't  that  better,  after  all, 
than  elegance?  I'm  sure  Robert  would  think 
so.  How  do  you  suppose  Robert  would  like 
it?    Marian,  Marian,  why  don't  you  speak?  " 

The  only  answer  was  Marian's  quiet,  regu- 
lar breathing,  which  told  unmistakably  that 
she  was  not  in  a  condition  just  now  to  discuss 
affairs  of  sentiment. 

"  What  a  girl  I  "  thought  Judith,  rather  mor- 
tified. "I  wonder  if  she  has  any  heart,  — ex- 
cept for  her  friends,  of  course." 

And  upon  that  fresh  wonder  she  herself 
sailed  off  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THB  POTATO  PAN. 

Miss  Tottenham. 

NEW    YEAR'S    EVE.      My  father    and 
Keller    have  gone  to  a   lecture,  and   I 
am  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  my  feet  upon  the 


fender,  and  my  writing-desk  in  my  lap,  while 
Benjie  kneels  on  an  ottoman  playing  jack- 
straws.  The  large  yellow  flames  are  ascend- 
ing from  the  sticks  of  wood,  then  darting 
back  fitfully,  as  if  they  almost  wanted  to  get 
out  of  their  chimney-prison,  but  a  gentle  hu- 
man pity  drew  them  downward  continually. 

It  is  a  cheerful  room  in  which  I  sit,  for  it  is 
our  own  sitting-room  at  home,  and  home  looks 
out  from  every  object  on  which  my  eye  rests.  It 
is  evening,  and  the  German  lamp  burns  with 
a  soft  light  upon  the  centre-table.  Even  tliat 
mild  radiance  has  a  ray  of  home.  The  cbr- 
tains  are  looped  over  the  testers  in  the  usual 
home-fashion,  and  the  windows  let  in  gleams 
of  a  clear  moonlight  evening,  which  is  shin- 
ing out  of  doors.  At  short  intervals,  I  hear 
the  merry  sound  of  sleigh-bells  ringing  out 
very  clearly  in  the  still  winter  air,  and  now 
and  then  a  few  indistinct  words  reach  my  ears, 
spoken  by  merry  sleigh-riders,  who  go  whiz- 
zing by,  with  hearts  gay  enough  to  keep  them 
warm,  though  it. is  so  cold  to-night. 

I  am  very  happy,  Miss  Tottenham,  and 
very  much  at  home,  with  the  moonlight  look- 
ing in  through  the  parted  curtains ;  with  the 
soft  beaming  of  the  lamp,  striving  to  outdo 
the  moon ;  with  the  crackling,  jolly  fire,  leap- 
ing up  so  aspiringly  to  outdo  the  lamp ;  in- 
deed, with  the  whole  home  altogether. 

Who  would  think  that,  with  my  dear 
mother  "  lying  in  her  white  sleep,"  I  could  ever 
be  so  happy  in  this  house?  But  I  only  think 
of  her  as  staying  away  in  that  "  high  country," 
where  it  may  be  she  can  look  down  on  me  and 
watch  all  I  do.  At  any  rate,  whether  she  can 
see  me  or  not,  I  shall  tell  her  all  about  it  by 
and  by.  How  much  I  shall  have  to  say,  and 
how  she  will  fold  me  in  her  arms  and  kiss  me, 
and  howl  shall  laugh  and  cry  on  her  neck! 
It  is  such  a  weary,  weary  while  since  that 
morning  she  drove  away,  and  I  watched  the 
little  window  in  the  back  of  the  carriage  till  it 
was  only  a  speck.  She  is  the  same  woman 
she  was  then ;  for  waking  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ  cannot  change  one's  identity.  She 
has  a  gentle  voice,  and  dark,  wavy  hair,  and 
brown  eyes,  warm  with  love,  or  it  is  not  my 
mother. 

Judith  longs  to  know  how  heaven  looks, 
and  what  the  angels  are  doing;  but  I  do  not 
feel  so  at  all  —  I  want  to  keep  it  for  a  surprise. 
My  only  concern  is  whether  I  shall  ever  get 
there.  I  am  glad  it  doesn't  depend  upon  poor 
me  to  build  a  bridge  of  my  own  good  deeds, 
and  try  to  walk  to  heaven  on  it,  for  it  would 
let  me  through  like  a  cobweb.  No,  it  is  only 
the  infinite  mercy  that  will  ever  take  me  there. 
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and  that  I  know  more  surely  every  day  of  my 
life.  Strange,  that  those  gates,  which  the 
whole  world  could  not  move,  should  open  from 
within  just  for  the  asking ! 

This  is  the  last  night  of  the  year.  I  ought 
to  feel  solemn,  but  I  can't.  The  people  riding 
by  in  sleighs  are  going  to  Poonoosac  to  dance 
the  New  Year  in.  How  many  ways  they  do 
contrive  for  welcoming  the  poor  young  thing  1 
They  dance  him  in,  shoot  him  in,  and  ring 
him  in  with  wild  bells.  I  can't  see  the  need 
of  it;  for  to  my  mind,  he  is  anything  but 
bashful.  He  comes  blustering  along,  blowing 
his  fingers,  as  if  he  cared  for  nobody  and  no- 
body cared  for  him.  I  have  a  particular  spite 
against  him.  He  is  always  the  means  of  my 
making  a  thousand  new  resolutions,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  telling  myself  a  thousand 
lies.  Now,  that's  wicked.  Just  for  the  novelty 
of  it,  I  mean  to  begin  this  year  with  only  one 
promise,  and  see  if  I  can  keep  it  —  the  promise 
not  to  build  air-castles*  Between  you  and  me. 
Miss  Tottenham,  I  find  I  am  beginning  to 
have  some  of  the  silliest,  flimsiest  thoughts. 
Let's  stop  it  at  once.  Do  you  suppose  Judith's 
love-notions  are  catching?  I  have  been  read- 
ing "  The  Marble  Faun,"  and  day  before  yes- 
terday, while  I  was  feeding  the  hens,  I  fancied 
myself  Hilda  with  the  doves  flying  about  my 
head.  And  where  was  Kenyon  ?  That  won- 
derful coming  man,  I  mean,  whatever  his 
name  is?  And  how  would  he  look  when  he 
came?  And  all  that  nonsense.  "He'll  have 
only  one  fault,"  said  I;  '*  he'll  think  too  much 
of  me;  but  I'll  try  to  forgive  him  for  that." 

I  suppose  the  hens  were  cackling  on  a 
high  key;  but  I  paid  no  attention,  for  I  was 
thinking  about  that  man  of  straw,  and  how 
he  would  beg  me  to  go  with  him;  when 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  made  a 
resolve  not  to  leave  my  father. 

"Go  away,"  said  I,  bitterly,  to  my  lover. 
"Go  away —  it  is  of  no  use  to  urge  me.  My 
heart  is  yours,  but  duty  compels  me  to  stay 
with  my  father.     Go,  go !  " 

I  was  flourishing  the  potato  pan  at  him, 
and  he  was  looking  at  me  with  a  face  of  an- 
guish, when  my  father  rode  into  the  barn,  and 
I  jumped  and  screamed,  tipping  over  the  pan, 
potatoes,  johnny-cake,  and  all.  How  long  I 
had  been  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length  I  don't 
know.  My  father  looked  at  me  keenly,  and 
said  he,  — 

"Thafs  a  very  good  imitation  of  Judith. 
But  mind  you,  my  dear,  day-dreaming  won't 
do  for  my  daughter.  If  you're  out  of  business 
you'd  better  wash  the  barn  floor." 

He  spoke  in  a  laughing  way;  but  I  know 


he  meant  it,  for  he  said  last  night,  after  my 
geometry  lesson,  — 

"Well,  dear,  are  you  pretty  busy  these 
days?" 

"Why,  yes  sir.  Mrs.  Nason,  Tom,  and  I 
have  been  cutting  meat  for  sausages,  and  to- 
morrow I'm  to  boil  pumpkin,  and  bake  brown 
bread  and  beans.  This  is  a  work-a-day  world, 
papa,  and  I  don't  get  much  time  to  be  idle." 

"Glad  of  it,"  said  he.  "Keep  moving; 
that's  the  way  to  grow.  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  wise  Frenchman's  three  rules  for  happi- 
ness ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  don't  see  what  any  one  needs 
of  rules;  it's  happiness  enough  just  io  be 
alive." 

"Some  people  think  difierently,"  said  my 
father;  "and  the  rules  are  worth  remember- 
ing. The  first  is  occupation,  the  second  oc- 
cupation, and  the  third  and  last  is  still  occu- 
pation." 

"O,"  said  I,  "then  I've  been  living  by 
rule,  papa,  and  didn't  know  it." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
head,  as  he  often  does,  as  if  he  were  asking  a 
silent  blessing  over4t.  "  Yes,  daughter,  I  am 
glad  there  is  a  work  in  this  world  for  you,  as 
noble  as  ever  a  woman  found  to  do  —  that  of 
making  home  happy.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
wish  you  to  remember.  Live  in  the  present. 
Do  the  nearest  duty,  and  don't  let  your 
thoughts  dwell  too  much  upon  dream-love 
and  shadow- heroes." 

I  blushed  crimson  at  that.  How  happened 
he  to  be  so  wise  ?  Was  it  my  tipping  over  the 
potato'pan  ? 

"It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
my  child,  that  girls  of  seventeen  should  an- 
ticipate these  matters ;  and  your  father  is  the 
last  person  who  would  blot  out  of  your  life 
the  beautiful  experience  of  love  which  is  to 
come  by  and  by.  But  let  it  be  of  the  Lord*s 
sending,  Marian.  Don't  soil  the  white  page 
of  the  future  with  vain  imaginations.  It  will 
be  spread  out  before  you,  one  line  at  a  time ; 
read  it  as  it  comes." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  I,  not  daring  to  look  in 
his  face. 

"I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  my  daughter. 
You  are  more  likely  to  marry,  and  marry  hap- 
pily, if  you  think  as  little  about  the  matter  as 
possible.  I  have  good  reasons  for  what  I  say, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  now ;  we 
have  talked  long  enough  on  the  subject,  per- 
haps. The  truth  is,  I  see  so  much  silly,  idle 
sentimentality  among  girls  of  your  age,  that 
I  wanted  to  throw  out  a  little  word  of  warn- 
ing.   Afy  daughter  mustn't  be  sentimental! 
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She  must  cherish  no  unquiet  wish  for  bless- 
ings not  yet  ready  for  her,  but  try  to  say,  — 

■ 

'  Henceforth  my  one  desire  shall  be. 
That  He  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  for  me.*  ** 

Now,  wasn't  that  a  queer  way  for  papa  to 
talk  to  me?  It  makes  my  cheeks  tingle  when 
I  think  of  it;  but  I'm  glad  he  did  it.  I  don't 
think  I  have  become  what  Miss  O'Neil  calls 
lacsadaisical  yet ;  and  now,  as  Thankful  says, 
*•  I  certain  shan't." 

Mr.  New  Year,  let  me  shake  spiritual 
hands  with  you.  Ugh!  how  cold  you  are! 
Here's  hoping  I  may  keep  my  promise,  and 
be  able  to  look  you  in  the  face  when  you  are 
dying  of  old  age,  twelve  months  from  this 
time. 

CTO  BS  OOMTUrUU).] 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  banditti's  ATTACK. 

ON  the  post-road  leading  into  Rome  from 
the  north,  a  diligence  carrying  six  pas- 
sengers, and  drawn  by  two  lithe,  sinewy 
horses,  was  rumbling  along  at  the  close  of  a 
warm,  sultry  day,  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Two 
of  the  passengers  occupied  outside  seats,  and 
evidently,  from  their  appearance,  were  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  going  on  a  shorf  trip  to 
the  Eternal  City.  The  interior  of  the  coach 
was  occupied  by  a  party  of  English,  consisting 
of  a  gentleman  and  servant,  an  old  nurse,  and 
a  little  girl  of  about  six  years  of  age,  and  of 
remarkable  personal  beauty*  She  was  clothed 
in  a  simple  robe  of  white  muslin,  and  held 
her  little  straw  hat  in  her  hand.  Her  figure 
was  small  and  perfectly  modelled,  a  miracle  in 
its  infantile  loveliness;  fair  hair  hung  in  loose 
ringlets  down  her  shoulders ;  her  skin  was  daz- 
zlingly  white,  of  the  blonde  tint ;  but  strange 
to  say,  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  were  of  ebon 
blackness.  These  she  inherited  from  her 
mother,  while  the  complexion  and  hair  were 
like  her  father's.  She  had  evidently  been  cry- 
ing, for  her  red  eyelids  were  tremulous,  and 
the  soft  eyes  full  of  unshed  tears. 

The  coach  rumbled  along  the  dusty  high- 
way, on  one  side  of  which  were  high  hills, 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  young  trees, 
fragrant  with  the  freshness  of  spring,  and 
vocal  with  the  evening  melody  of  the  feath- 


ered songsters ;  on  the  other  a  cleep  and  precip- 
itous ravine,  lined  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  sienite, 
and  other  rocks,  with  a  thread  of  living  water 
delicately  tracing  its  way  through  the  centre, 
and  giving*  life  and  beauty  to  the  wild  hedge- 
growth  fringing  it.         • 

As  they  proceeded,  the  child's  attention  was 
ever  and  anon  attracted  by  the  varied  scenery 
they  passed  through,  and  she  would  dry  her 
tears  to  gaze  upon  it. 

The  old  nurse,  her  rugged  features  seamed 
and  lined  with  the  scars  of  many  years,  yet 
softened  and  rendered  lovable  by  a  look  of 
sympathy  and  dogged  faithfulness,  would  de- 
lightedly point  out  the  different  objects  of 
interest,  and  seek  to  amuse  her  charge  by  in- 
venting tales  calculated  to  please  a  child. 

**  See  there  I  There  is  the  shrine  of  the  Ma- 
donna on  the  hill-side.  See  the  pretty  little 
boy  playing  beside  it.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
play  with  him,  my  precious  pet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  want  to  play  with  him.  Robert," 
she  said,  turning  to  the  fair-haired,  aristocrat- 
ic-looking gentleman  opposite  her,  ''tell  the 
driver  to  stop.  I  want  to  get  out.  O,  and 
there  are  some  oranges.  Get  out  and  get  me 
some." 

*'  Why,  Bella,"  said  the  gentleman  thus  ad- 
dressed, *'  I  can't  stop  the  diligence.  We  must 
get  on  to  Rome  to-night.  Don't  you  know 
we  are  going  to  see  poor  mamma  — "  He 
checked  himself  instantly,  as  he  observed  the 
child's  lips  begin  to  tremble,  and  the  tears  to 
start. 

"  O,  I  believe  you  wanted  some  oranges," 
he  said,  hastily  taking  one  from  his  coat 
pocket     *'  Here,  eat  this;  it  is  very  nice." 

*'  No,  I  don't  want  that,"  she  said,  striking 
it  away  with  her  hand.  ''It  ain't  good.  I 
want  those  on  the  trees;"  and  she  poutingljr 
pointed  to  the  golden  fruit  that  hung  in  tempt- 
ing luxuriance  on  the  boughs. 

"But,  pella,  darling,"  expostulated  the  gen- 
tleman, "  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  stop 
now.  These  roads  are  infested  with  robbers, 
and  we  are  nearing  a  most  dangerous  spot. 
Be  content  with  these  for  the  present,  and  by 
and  by,  when  we  descend  into  the  valley,  I  will 
let  William  get  out  and  procure  all  you  wish.** 

The  child  instantly  took  the  proffered  fruit, 
and  held  it  idly  in  her  hand.  Turning  to  Wil- 
liam, a  foster-brother  and  friend,  as  well  as 
servant,  to  Sir  Robert  Atherton,  she  said,  — 

"William,  will  you  be  sure  to  get  the  nicest 
and  largest  on  the  trees,  if  I  wait  a  while?" 

"  I  will,  indeed,"  answered  William,  "  and 
gather  you  a  bouquet,  besides." 
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Well,  then,  I'll  wait,"  complacently  re- 
turned the  child. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  rods  farther, 
each  busied  with  his  own  sad  thoughts,  when 
a  hurried  trampling  of  feet  near  by,  and  the 
sudden  stopping  of  the  diligence,  startled  them 
from  their  reveries. 

**  What's  that?  What  is  it?"  they  all  ex- 
claimed. 

Robert  Atherton  glanced  out  of  the  window, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone,  — 

•*  We  are  attacked  I  William,  are  you  ready 
for  them?" 

While  he  spoke  the  door  was  jerked  open, 
pistols  presented,  and  a  rough  voice  bade 
them  descend.  The  two  travellers  instantly 
presented  their  weapons  at  the  head  of  the 
bold  intruder,  and  Sir  Robert  said,  — 

**We  won't  get  out — we  are  prepared  for 
you.     Driver,  go  on  I  " 

The  brigand,  not  to  be  thwarted,  struck  the 
pistol  up,  and  roughly  grasping  the  speaker 
by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  attempted  to  drag 
him  from  the  coach.  In  an  instant  William 
presented  his  revolver,  fired,  and  the  ball  en- 
tered the  brain  of  the  daring  robber,  who  fell 
back  upon  the  ground.  At  this  sight  his  com- 
rades uttered  a  howl  of  rage ;  a  dozen  hands 
laid  hold  of  the  two  Englishmen,  and  they 
were  hurled  to  one  side  of  the  road.  The  oM 
nurse  was  roughly  compelled  to  descend,  and 
a  blow  from  one  of  the  exasperated  villains 
sent  her  staggering  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  where,  tripping  over  a  log  of  wood  that 
lay  on  the  very  edge  of  the  yavine,  she  was 
precipitated  down  the  steep  abyss,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  sharp  stones  below.  One 
scream  of  agony  rent  the  air,  firing  the  blood 
of  Sir  Robert,  who  impulsively  levelled  his 
pistol ;  and  in  a  moment  the  brutal  wretch  who 
had  so  inhumanly  caused  the  death  of  the 
faithful  old  nurse  sank  upon  the  ground,  the 
blood  welling  from  a  wound  in  the  temple.  A 
rapid  movement  and  two  more  bit  the  dust, 
when  the  others,  infuriated  at  the  loss  of  their 
companions,  rushed  upon  Sir  Robert  A 
dozen  stilettos  were  buried  in  his  breast,  and 
he  sank  upon  the  ground,  the  purple  blood 
spouting  from  the  gaping  wounds.  A  convul- 
sive shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  the  shoul- 
ders were  spasmodically  drawn  upwards,  a 
gurgling  sound  in  the  throat,  and  the  soul  of 
the  brave  and  noble  Englishman  stood  in  the 
presence  of  its  Maker.  The  honest  anfl  affec- 
tionate servant  sank  beside  his  master  with  a 
groan ;  raising  the  beautiful  head  in  his  arms, 
he  kissed  the  pallid  brow,  and  bathed  it  in  the 
tears  that  only  a  strong  man  sheds. 


Meanwhile  the  two  outside  passengers  stood 
shaking  in  every  limb,  yielding  up  their  prop- 
erty with  a  feverish  alacrity,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  favor  from  the  brigands,  and  anxious 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  Calling  upon  all 
the  saints  in  the  calendar  for  aid  as  each 
pocket  was  turned,  they  vehemently  swore 
they  had  nothing  more ;  all  had  been  taken. 
A  irmothered  groan  and  a  loud  exclamation 
of  surprise  would  testify  to  their  astonishment 
when  another  pocket  was  found,  and  solemn 
assurances,  coupled  with  the  most  emphatic 
oaths,  that  this  was  positively  the  last,  and 
that  they  had  certainly  forgotten  the  existence 
of  that  particular  one.  At  length  the  rob- 
bers, satisfied  they  had  relieved  them  of  all 
worth  possessing,  turned  away  carelessly, 
leaving  them  to  go  or  stay,  as  they  chose. 
Finding  themselves  alone  and  unguarded,  they 
quietly  crept  beneath  the  thick  underbrush, 
and  tremblingly  awaited  the  disappearance  of 
their  foes,  before  venturing  to  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

After  the  fall  of  Robert  Atherton,  the  fiery 
passions  of  the  brigands  seemed  to  cool  down. 
They  had  avenged  the  death  of  their  compan- 
ions, and  were  satisfied.  Selecting  a  number 
to  take  charge  of  the  bodies  that  had  been 
slain,  and  bear  them  to  their  homes  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  rest  commenced  the  plunder  of  the 
diligence.  Hastily  cutting  the  straps,  they 
carried  the  portmanteaus  and  boxes  into  the 
woods,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight  amid  the 
dense  foliage.  Two  of  them  now  turned  their 
attention  to  the  inside  of  the  coach,  pulling 
out  the  packages  and  bundles  that  had  been 
thrown  down  in  the  confusion.  One  of  them, 
thrusting  his  hand  under  the  seat,  hastily  with- 
drew it  with  a  yell  of  pain.  Shaking  the  mem- 
ber, he  cried,  — 

"  O,  diavoloy  I  am  bitten ;  the  little  hound 
of  the  Englishman  has  bitten  me.  Come  out 
here,  thou  cattivo^  that  I  may  kill  thee  I  **  and 
he  cautiously  peered  under  the  seat. 

" O,  Madre  di  Dio I  What  have  we  here? 
Behold,  Baptiste,  it  is  a  child !  "  exclaimed  he, 
dragging  by  the  arm  little  Bella,  who,  in  her 
fright  at  the  attack,  had  crept  under  the  seat, 
and  had  lain  there  during  the  m€Ue* 

*'  I  won't  come  out.  Let  me  alone,  you 
great,  ugly,  bad  man  —  let  me  alone,  I  say;" 
and  she  strove  with  her  tiny  strength  to  draw 
back ;  but  in  an  instant  she  was  pulled  out, 
and  placed  on  the  ground,  the  two  robbers 
covetou»ly  regarding  her. 

*'  Santtssimo!"  cried  the  bronzed  and  beard- 
ed Baptiste,  shaking  his  head  with  gratifica- 
tion ;  "  this  is  a  prize.   She  will  be  worth  more 
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than  all  the  rest.  Thou  wilt  get  well  paid  for 
thy  bite  now,  Petro." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,"  said  Petro,  his  eyes  glis- 
tening. **  Behold,  how  fair  her  skin,  like  the 
white  lily;  and  her  dainty  hands,  like  a  soft 
flower.  Ah,  thou  little  bambino,  thou  wilt 
bring  us  a  goodly  sum.  How  I  love  thee  I " 
and  he  clasped  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
hugged  her  as  a  miser  his  gold,  chuckling 
meanwhile  at  his  "  luck." 

''Let  me  alone,  you  hateful,  nasty  man," 
screamed  Bella,  striking  at  him.  *'  Put  me 
down,  ril  scratch  your  eyes  out; "  and  she 
tried  to  press  her  tiny  fingers  into  his  eyes. 

*'  Hold,  thou  bruio"  said  he,  roughly  pla- 
cing her  on  the  ground;  ''  thou  art  un gatto; 
but  thy  claws  will  be  cut  ere  thou  leavest  us." 

"  I  will  take  the  child,  and  thou,  Petro,  cast 
down  the  ravine  the  body  of  the  Englishman, 
and  heap  stones  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  hid- 
den. Bid  our  good  friend  Carlo  proceed  now 
with  the  horses  on  his  journey,  and  the  next 
time  he  comes  he  shall  have  his  share  of  our 
tribute."  So  saying,  Baptiste  took  the  strug- 
gling girl  in  his  arms  and  plunged  into  the 
woods. 

At  the  head  of  a  ravine  or  rift  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  an  open  space,  shaded  by  um- 
brageous trees,  and  fringed  by  myrtle  and  box 
bushes,  which  gave  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell 
to  the  warm  air,  and  where  the  soft,  thick 
grass  was  studded  over  with  wide-eyed  daisies, 
there  stood  a  cluster  of  men,  dressed  in  short, 
fancifully  trimmed  jackets,  light  breeches,  with 
leather  gaiters  buckled  tightly  around  their 
legs,  showing  their  shapely  and  well-propor- 
tioned limbs;  and  the  slouch  hat  —  or  bonnet, 
as  it  is  called  —  carelessly  pushed  back  from  the 
bronzed  faces,  or  thrown  upon  the  ground. 
They  were  earnestly  engaged  in  looking  over 
the  contents  of  the  boxes  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  diligence*  These  they  divided  equal- 
ly into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  members 
of  the  band,  carefully  laying  aside  the  portion 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  affray,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  they  left  behind. 
Another  portion  was  reserved  for  Carlo,  the 
driver,  who  was  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  gang,  and  who  was  an  understood  member 
of  the  fraternity,  although  never  acknowledged 
in  words,  as  he  was  the  regular  coachee  on 
the  route,  and  employed  by  the  government. 

A  little  to  one  side  stood  an  anxious-looking 
man,  holding  a  little  girl  in  his  arms;  she 
had  been  weeping,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
soothing  her. 

''  There  now,  Bella,  stop  crying,"  he  said ; 
"  William  will  take  care  of  you,  and  carry  you 


to  mamma,  and  then  we  will  go  in  the  boat 
and  sail  over  to  England,  to  see  papa." 

As  he  spoke  two  or  three  of  the  banditti  ap- 
proached him,  when  the  child,  slipping  down 
from  his  arms,  stepped  forward,  and  stamping 
her  foot  in  baby  wrath,  cried,  — 

*'  How  dare  you  bring  me  here,  you  naughty 
men  ?  I  want  to  go  to  mamma  in  the  coach. 
You  made  my  uncle  Robert  fall  on  the  ground. 
I  saw  you.  Papa  will  kill  you  all  —  won't  he, 
William?" 

''Don't  talk  so,  Bella;  perhaps  these  men 
will  let  us  go,  if  we  pay  them  enough."  Turn- 
ing to  the  band  that  had  now  collected  around 
them,  he  said,  — 

"  Name  your  price,  and  let  us  go  on.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  reach  Rome  to-night. 
This  little  girPs  mother  has  just  died,  and  her 
body  is  to  be  shipped  to  England  to-morrow. 
The  child  has  been  with  her  nurse  to  Foligni 
during  her  mother's  sickness,  and  yesterday 
her  uncle  and  myself  went  for  her,  that  she 
might  accompany  her  poor  dead  mother  home, 
where  her  father  awaits  in  great  grief  the  re- 
turn of  his  family.  So  you  see,  signori,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  go  on  to-night." 

His  hearers  listened  to  his  remarks  in  silence; 
then  turning  aside,  they  consulted  amongst 
themselves.  After  much  disputing,  they  decid- 
ed that  one  of  them  should  accompany  him  in 
the  morning  to  receive  the  money,  the  rest 
holding  the  child,  meanwhile,  as  a  hostage. 
Returning  to  their  prisoner,  who  stood  anx- 
iously waiting,  they  made  known  their  decis- 
ion. He  rejected  it  instantly,  asserting  that  it 
was  necessary  they  should  both  be  in  Rome 
that  night;  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
wait  until  morning,  as  the  ship  was  to  sail  ai 
an  early  hour,  and  many  things  required  at- 
tention. As  Lady  St.  Clair's  brother  was  now 
dead,  the  duty  would  devolve  upon  him.  He 
urged  them  to  allow  the  child  and  himself  to 
proceed  at  once,  promising  to  double  the  two 
thousand  pounds  they  exacted  as  a  ransom. 
His  anxiety  seemed  to  impress  favorably  some 
of  the  band,  who  were  for  acceding  to  his 
request;  but  others,  more  suspicious,  opposed 
it,  asserting  that  it  would^  be  very  easy  for  him 
to  give  information,  and  have  the  soldiers 
down  upon  them  before  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  booty  already 
obtained.  The  dispute  ran  high;  their  vio- 
lent passions  were  flaming  up  fiercely;  stilet- 
tos i^re  threateningly  brandished,  and  but 
for  the  voice  of  their  leader,  the  excitement 
would  perhaps  have  culminated  in  bloodshed. 
At  his  last  word  of  command  the  uplifted 
hands  dropped,  the  frowns  and  gleams  of  hate 
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vanished  from  their  faces,  and  they  were  all 
eagerness  to  renew  the  discussion.  A  few 
moments  longer  and  Baptiste  settled  the  dis- 
pute, by  deciding  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust 
the  perfidious  Englishman  to  go  in  time  to 
give  information,  as  the  danger  from  the  sol- 
diers was  too  great  to  run  any  risk. 

It  was  no  comfort  to  the  anxious  man  to 
be  assured  that  in  the  morning  he  should  cer- 
tainly go  on,  and  the  child  should  follow  in 
an  hour,  and  be  given  him  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  money.  On  the  contrary,  he  be- 
icame  greatly  excited,  and  threatened  them 
with  prosecution  and  the  officers  of  the  law. 
He  begged  and  menaced  by  turns,  till  at 
length,  growing  tired  of  their  noisy  prisoner, 
and  feeling  convinced  they  had  decided  upon 
the  safest  course,  they  one  by  one  turned  their 
attention  to  other  things. 

A  guard  of  three  was  placed  over  Bella  and 
her  protector,  with  injunctions  to  treat  them 
well,  feed  them,  and  let  them  sleep.  Then 
gathering  up,  each  one,  his  division  of  the 
spoils,  they  wended  their  way  jojrfully  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  village  be- 
neath, where  dwelt  the  wives  and  sweethearts 
of  these  lawless  and  desperate  fellows,  who 
welcomed  them  with  exclamations  of  delight. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  brigands  of 
the  mountains  are  the  peasants  of  the  village. 
During  the  day  many  of  them  labor  at  their 
vocation,  and  it  is  only  at  night  they  pursue 
their  nefarious  calling.  Poverty,  always  in- 
separable from  a  priest-ridden  country,  drives 
many  of  them  to  this  life  of  outlawry;  and  the 
natural  love  of  excitement,  combined  with  cu- 
pidity and  a  reckless  disregard  of  life,  impels 
others  to  follow  the  dangerous  business.  The 
tenacity  and  courage  shown  by  these  peasants 
in  their  encounters  with  the  police  and  na- 
tional guards  are  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
and,  were  they  properly  directed,  could  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  nation  desiring  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  despotism,  and  step 
forth  free  and  untrammelled.  But  until  there 
arises  a  hero  from  their  midst  who  commands 
their  confidence  and  inspect — a  great  general, 
who  can  plan  a  campaign,  with  executive 
ability  to  command,  a  magnetic  influence,  and 
a  tongue  of  fire  to  stir  their  martial  ardor,  and 
a  disciplinarian  of  the  firmest  mind,  Italy  will 
always  be  the  down-trodden,  voluptuous,  sen- 
sual beggar  she  now  is. 

After  feeding  the  prisoners  with  black  bread, 
fruits,  and  wine,  the  guard  left  them,  and  tak- 
ing up  their  positions  at  equal  distances,  be- 
gan slowly  pacing  their  appointed  rounds. 

Finding  Bella  had  all  she  needed,  William 


took  her  in  his  arms,  rocked  her  back  and 
forth,  as  if  with  a  view  of  putting  her  to  sleep, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

'*  Bella,*'  said  he,  *''  would  you  like  to  go  to 
mamma  to-night?  Do  you  think  you  can  un- 
derstand what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  ?  If 
you  can,  shut  your  eyes  and  pretend  you  are 
going  to  sleep ;  but  you  must  not  sleep  until  I 
have  done  talking.  Now,  darling,  are  you 
ready  to  listen  ?  "  said  he,  gently. 

"  Yes,*  she  murmured. 

"Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  go  to  sleep 
when  I  have  stopped  speaking,  and  by  and 
by,  when  the  guard  are  sound  asleep,  which 
they  will  be,  I  know  very  well,  I  will  waken 
you,  and  take  you  in  my  arms,  and  try  to 
steal  off  unheard.  If  I  get  on  the  road, 
there  is  a  house  about  two  miles  down,  where 
I  can  get  help,  and  perhaps  horses,  and  then 
we  can  go  on  to-night  to  mamma.  If  I  wait 
till  to-morrow,  as  they  want  us  to  do,  we  may 
not  get  there  in  time  to  go  on  the  boat  with 
poor  dead  mamma.  Do  you  understand, 
Bella?'' 

The  child  nodded  her  head,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  but  she  bravely  kept 
back  all  sound. 

"Don't  cry,  darling;  the  robbers  will  see 
you.  Do  you  think  that  when  I  waken  you, 
you  will  remember  not  to  make  a  noise? 
They  won't  let  us  go  if  you  do." 

Bella  promised  in  a  low  tone  to  be  very 
quiet,  and  mind  William  in  everything  he 
said. 

A  little  while  longer  the  two  talked  in  the 
same  low  tone ;  and  then,  taking  the  child  in 
his  arms,  he  stretched  himself  down  on  the 
soft  grass,  where  both  lay  hushed  and  quiet. 
In  a  few  moments  Bella  was  sound  asleep,  for 
the  sorrows  and  griefs  of  childhood  are  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  sleep  claimed  by  healthy 
vitality  cannot  be  easily  driven  away. 

At  length,  as  William  expected,  the  guard, 
finding  their  prisoners  wrapped  in  deep  repose, 
grew  tired  and  careless,  and  relaxed  their  vigi- 
lance, sitting  down  to  rest,  and  occasionally 
refreshing  themselves  from  a  flask  that  each 
one  carried  for  his  own  use.  The  stillness  of 
the  night,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
fatigue  of  being  obliged  to  keep  awake,  all 
conspired  to  render  them  unusually  drowsy. 
One  by  one  each  placed  himself  in  convenient 
and  easy  position  for  rest,  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  and  after  a  while  gradually 
fell  into  a  doze,  which  lengthened  itself  into  a 
profound  slumber. 

Wheft  all  had  been  quiet  some  time,  and 
the  regular  breathing  of  the  guard  announced 
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their  somnolency,  William  cautiously  raised 
his  head  a  little,  and  looked  around.  Finding 
all  safe,  he  ventured  to  rouse  the  child,  who 
opened  her  eyes,  and,  seeing  the  face  bending 
over  her,  put  up  her  hands  to  be  taken,  with- 
out a  word.  William  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
stepped  lightly  behind  a  tree,  stopped,  and 
listened.  All  was  quiet.  He  went  on  cau- 
tiously, step  by  step,  holding  his  breath  for 
fear  of  being  overheard,  and  carefully  avoided 
every  branch  and  twig  that  possibly  might 
give  warning  of  his  flight. 

Bella  clung  to  his  neck  without  a  word;  not 
a  sound  escaped  her  lips,  even  at  times  when 
he  would  trip  and  almost  fall  over  some  branch 
or  stone  that  lay  in  his  path. 

Quietly  they  went  on,  little  by  little  increas- 
ing the  distance  between  them  and  their  jail- 
ers. Little  by  little  hope  began  to  brighten 
up  and  rejoice  as  each  step  brought  them 
nearer  to  safety.  O,  if  they  can  only  hold  out 
a  little  while  longer.  Surely  they  have  gone  a 
mile,  and  if  they  can  reach  the  road  they  will 
be  in  safety.  After  a  few  minutes  they  struck 
a  narrow  foot  path,  and  with  an  exclamation 
of  gratitude  William  placed  the  child  on  the 
ground,  telling  her  that  she  must  walk  a  little 
now,  as  they  were  on  the  path,  and  it  would 
not  be  so  tiresome  as  in  the  woods.  The  child 
clasped  his  hand,  and  they  proceeded  in  silence. 
Thepath  was  narrow  —  hardly  wide  enough  for 
them.  Presently  it  grew  narrower,  and  turning 
suddenly,  ran  along  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  that 
overhung  a  deep  and  precipitous  ravine.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a  goat-path,  but  used 
for  years  by  the  sure-footed  dwellers  of  the 
mountains  as  a  short  road  to  the  village  below. 

It  was  still  dark,  and  the  fearfulness  of  the 
situation  was  unknown  to  the  fugitives.  Pla- 
cing Bella  a  little  back  of  him,  still  holding  her 
by  the  hand,  William  cautiously  advanced,  with 
one  hand  feeling  his  way  on  the  steep  hillside. 

"Bella,  dear,"  he  whispered,  "be  careful 
how  you  step.  I  would  carry  you,  but  it  is 
less  dangerous  for  you  to  walk  here,  as  the 
branches  might  strike  you,  and  knock  us  both 
off  the  path/* 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  short,  thick  limb  struck 
the  faithful  man  in  the  face.  He  started  back, 
losing  the  child's  clasped  hand.  As  he  did  so, 
the  bit  of  earth  on  which  he  placed  his  foot  gave 
way  beneath  him ;  he  lost  his  balance,  his  hands 
were  flung  upwards,  and  he  was  precipitated 
from  the  narrow  ledge  down  the  deep  abyss. 
A  wild,  despairing  death-shriek  rang  out  on 
the  ^midnight  air,  as  the  body  6f  the  unfortu- 
nate man  cleaved  through  space,  thousands  of 
feet  down  that  dark  and  fearful  chasm,  strik- 
ing here  and  there  on  the  huge  boulders  that 


jutted  out  from  its  steep  sides,  bounding  off 
ag^in  with  renewed  velocity,  and  at  last  crash- 
ing upon  the  hard  rock  below,  a  breathless, 
quivering  mass  of  shapeless  flesh  and  bones. 

At  that  terrible  death-shriek,  Bella,  who 
had  been  standing  silent,  now  uttered  a  pier- 
cing scream.  Fright  gave  her  power,  and  lent 
shrillness  to  her  voice.  Cry  after  cry  of  childish 
agony  rang  through  the  glade,  startling  the 
guard  from  their  sleep.  The  latter  looked 
round,  and  finding  their  prisoner  gone,  compre- 
hended the  whole  thing  in  an  instant.  Running 
swiftly  along  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  they  soon 
found  one  object  of  their  search,  standing 
rigid  and  cold,  one  hand  clinging  to  a  pro- 
jecting twig,  the  other  raised  high  above  her 
head,  while  ever  and  anon  she  ^ave  utterance 
to  those  despairing,  agonizing  cries,  which 
she  seemed  incapable  of  repressing,  even  now 
that  help  had  come  to  her.  One  of  the  men 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  striving  to  soothe  her; 
but  she  was  unable  to  comprehend  him.  He 
turned  towards  the  camping-place,  followed 
by  the  others,  who,  having  peered  over  the 
ledge  into  the  darkness  below,  shudderingly 
withdrew.  It  needed  no  tongue  to  tell  them 
that  William  required  no  more  watching. 

By  the  aid  of  stimulants  and  a  brisk  rub- 
bing, Bella  soon  recovered  from  the  hysterical 
state  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and,  being 
exhausted  with  emotion,  moaned  herself  into 
a  fitful  slumber  in  the  arms  of  Giuseppe, 
who,  apparently  feeling  a  sentiment  of  pity  for 
the  unfortunate  babe  so  suddenly  deprived  of 
all  her  friends,  held  her  as  tenderly  and  gently 
as  he  would  one  of  his  own.  She  slept,  till 
towards  morning,  when  she  was  awakened  by 
the  arrival  of  Baptiste  and  two  or  three  of  his 
followers,  who  had  come  up  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  their  prisoner  off. 

Their  rage  at  finding  themselves  deprived 
of  their  last  hope  can  be  faintly  imagined. 
All  the  passions  of  their  Italian  nature  seemed 
roused  into  action.  They  swore,  and  threat^ 
ened  the  careless  guard,  who  seemed  to  fear 
they  would  meet  the  fate  of  the  luckless  travel- 
ler, by  being  tossed  over  the  ledge  by  their  in- 
furiated companions. 

But  violent  passions  soon  exhaust  them- 
selves; extremes  always  produce  reactions^ 
and  frequently  effect  their  own  cure.  So  in 
this  case;  having  threatened  death  and  de- 
struction till  they  were  exhausted,  they  grad- 
ually cooled  down,  and  began  to  seek  sonae 
means  to  retrieve  their  losses. 

Baptiste,  as  the  captain,  determined  to  go 
to  Rome,  communicate,  if  possible,  with 
some  of  the  child's  friends,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  some  part  of  the  ransom  money  they 
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had  so  unfortunately  lost,  as  a  payment  for  re- 
turning her. 

Starting  off  at  a  quick  trot,  the  sun  was  but 
a  few  hours  high  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  grand  old  city.  Proceeding  to  the  English 
quarter,  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  informed 
himself  of  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  the 
noble  Lady  St.  Clair ;  and  even  while  he  stood 
lounging  in  the  neighborhood,  he  saw  the 
coffin  moved  slowly  from  the  house  towards 
the  ship.  Baptiste  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
prompted  outwardly  by  curiosity,  but  keenly 
alive  to  every  movement.  He  heard  many  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  concerning  the  absence  of 
*'  milady's  brother  and  the  daughter; "  but  as 
nothing  was  known  of  the  attack  on  the  diligen" 
cioy  no  fears  were  entertained  for  their  safety.  It 
was  conjectured  that,  from  some  cause.  Sir 
Robert  Atherton  had  been  obliged  to  stop  over 
night;  and  as  everything  had  been  made  ready 
for  the  removal  before  he  left  Rome  for  Foligni 
to  bring  the  child,  it  only  remained  for  the 
officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to 
such  things,  to  obey  instructions. 

Baptiste  found  no  means  of  broaching  the 
subject  of  the  child's  detention  by  the  ban- 
ditti, and  saw  no  one  whom  he  thought  it 
safe  to  trust  with  the  dangerous  information. 
He  lounged  around  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
at  length  saw  the  vessel  set  sail  for  England, 
carrying  the  dead  body  of  the  wife  and  mother, 
without  a  single  relative  to  accompany  it.  He 
returned  to  the  village,  carrying  his  secret 
with  him.  The  child  had  been  taken  there, 
meanwhile.  Calling  his  band  together,  he 
acquainted  them  with  such  facts  as  he  had 
learned,  and  then  desired  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  on  the  subject  of  the  girl's  final 
disposal. 

Many  different  views  were  advanced,  first 
by  one,  then  by  another;  but  as  none  was 
feasible,  they  at  length  concluded  to  await 
events.  Perhaps  the  friends  of  the  child 
would  come  to  Rome  to  search  for  her,  and 
the  banditti  might,  even  at  a  late  hour,  obtain 
the  reward.  So  it  was  decided  that  Bella 
should  remain  at  the  home  of  Baptiste,  under 
the  care  of  Nannetta,  and  after  a  while,  if  her 
friends  did  not  seek  her,  she  should  be  taught 
to  sing  and  beg,  as  the  rest  of  the  bambino^ 
and  her  pretty  face  would  be  a  fortune  for 
them  in  that  way. 

So  there  we  leave  her,  under  the  charge  of 
the  woman,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  party,  as  the  most  successful  teacher  of 
effective  begging  tricks,  and  the  most  ingen- 
ious in  planning  a  raid,  or  deceiving  the 
authorities. 

CTO  BI  OOMTOnnBD.] 


DoKCHBSTBR,  July  3,  187Z. 
Mr.  Optic.  Dear  Sir :  I  send  you  a  small 
poem  entitled  "  Genius,"  written  by  a  young 
school-boy  some  years  ago,  and  hope  you 
will  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  some  future 
number  of  your  Magazine. 

Respectfully  yours,      H.  A.  C. 

aENins. 

BY  C.   C.  H. 

Thb  sun  his  beauties  often  hides 
Beneath  the  darksome  cloud ; 

So,  often,  does  obscurity 
The  light  of  genius  shroud. 

But  when  the  day-king's  face  is  seen. 
And  when  the  gloom  is  o'er. 

His  unveiled  beauties  then  appear 
More  shining  than  before. 

As  is  the  sun,  so  is  the  mind : 
When  darkness  is  discarded. 

The  sun  appears  in  majesty. 
And  genius  is  regarded. 


GAMES  WITH  HOOPS. 

BY  AUNT  CARRIE. 

A  HOOP  battle  is  very  amusing.  All  the 
hoop-players  should  assemble,  and  select 
two  boys  for  captains,  each  captain  choosing 
his  soldiers,  alternately,  until  all  are  selected. 
The  captains  should  call  their  troops  to  take 
their  hoops  and  form  in  opposite  ranks,  at  a 
given  number  of  paces  apart.  When  the  cap- 
tains call  out,  "Forward,  march ! "  each  oppos- 
ing party  should  drive  his  hoop,  at  full  speed, 
against  his  opponent's  hoop,  the  hoop  that 
does  not  fall  being  the  conqueror.  The  hoops 
often  fiy  off  in  all  directions. 

TURNPIKE. 

This  is  an  olJ-fashionf d  game,  often  played 
when  the  players  outnumber  the  hoops.  Lots 
are  drawn  for  the  hoop-drivers,  those  who  fail 
to  get  them  are  called  toll-keepers.  A  circle 
is  marked  out,  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards  in 
diameter,  as  the  road.  At  equal  distances  a 
couple  of  big  stones  are  placed  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  according  to  agreement:  these 
are  toll-gates ;  and  the  "  drivers  "  must  trundle 
the  hoop  through  any  toll-gate  on  the  turn- 
pike. If  the  hoop  shirks  a  gate  or  touches 
the  stone  on  either  side,  the  "  driver"  changes 
place  with  the  toll-keeper,  who  takes  his  turn 
rolling  the  hoop. 
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THE  B080K  7BIEND8  OF  JAKS8  TBAFTOIT. 

BY  ELIJAH  KSLLOGO. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

^  ^  Hathaway,  as  they  left  the  room  to- 
gether; "  that  freshman  will  love  him  to  the 
•  last  day  of  his  life.  I  heard  what  the  little 
fellow  said  (he  ain't  bigger  than  a  pint  of 
cider) ;  and  when  Morton  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  him  as  he  sat  shivering  on  the  box,  I 
felt  it  was  nobly  done,  and  wished  /  had  done 
it  myself.  Still,  most  likely,  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  it,  and  even  if  I  had,  should 
perhaps  have  been  mean  enough  to  have  hesi- 
tated, and  thought  What  will  the  rest  think  of 
me,  inviting  a  freshman  right  in  with  a  whole 
lot  of  sophs  I  There's  not  a  bit  of  policy  about 
Mort :  whatever  he  feels  is  right,  out  it  comes, 
but-end  foremost;  and  yet  he's  the  deepest 
fellow  to  contrive  a  plan  or  anything,  and  you 
can't  turn  his  flank  or  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
and  it's  no  use  to  try.  If  you  tell  him  any- 
thing in  confidence,  he'll  keep  it  closer  than 
you  can  yourself.  Hath,  that  fellow  goes  with 
the  Peucinean  Society,  you'd  better  believe." 

"  Perhaps  not.    Mort  won't  fish  him." 

*' Fish  him?  He's  fished  already;  his  skin 
couldn't  stick  closer  to  Mort  than  that  fresh- 
man will;  what  Mort  does  he'll  do;  where 
Mort  is  he'll  be.  There's  not  a  person  in  the 
world,  out  of  my  own  family,  that  I  love  as  I 
do  Mbrt ;  yet  I  am  Athanean ;  so  are  you ;  yet 
all  your  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  fellows 
you  go  with  most,  are  Peucineans ;  so  are  mine. 
It's  queer,  but  it  is  so.  I  was  watching  Austin 
at  supper;  he's  a  nice  boy,  I  know;  I  wish  we 
could  get  him." 

"  Well,  Mort  won't  open  his  mouth  to  him 
about  societies,  he  never  did  to  me,  and  I'm 
sure  he  might  have  fished  me  if  he'd  wanted  to. 
I've  heard  him  say  he  thought  it  was  small 
business ;  but  then  it's  altogether  likely  that 
when  society  matters  come  up,  the  first  ques- 
tion Austin  will  ask  will  be.  Where  does  Mor- 
ton belong?  and  go  there." 

**  I  think,"  said  Perk,  "  it  is  mean  to  take 
underhand  methods  to  get  a  freshman,  run 
down  other  fellows  that  are  as  good  or  better 
than  yourself,  because  they  belong  to  another 
society;  but  I  don't  think  it's  wrong  or  unfair 
to  influence  (if  you  can  by  fair  means)  a  fellow 
you  like  to  join  your  society,  any  more  than  it 
is  in  politics  to  support  your  own  party,  rec- 


ommend its  principles,  and  strive  to  make 
others  feel  as  you  do." 

"  Nor  I;  and  I  don't  believe  Mort  does;  but 
there's  so  much  lying,  misrepresentation,  and 
all  kinds  of  underhand  work  connected  with 
fishing  in  general,  that  I  expect  he  has  deter- 
mined, as  the  fishermen  say,  never  to  wet  a 
line." 

The  term  sopJkomore,  applied  to  the  second 
class  in  college,  has  by  common  consent  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  an  overweening  self- 
estimation,  insomuch  that  the  word  sopho- 
morical  is  frequently  used  to  denote  an  inflated, 
exuberant  style  of  composition,  in  which  sense 
is  sacrificed  to  sound,  and  flowers  are  in  ex- 
cess of  fruit,  illustrations  of  which  generally 
abound  in  the  themes  of  students  at  that 
period  of  their  college  life. 

The  student  comes  to  college  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  community  in  which  he  is  to 
live,  the  classes  above  him,  the  instructors 
under  whom  he  is  to  be  placed,  and  with  most 
sublime  ideas  in  respect  to  the  dignity  of  a 
college  oflicer.  He  may,  perchance,  have  a  rel- 
ative in  some  of  the  upper  classes,  or  there 
may  be  in  his  own  class  some  who  have  fitted 
with  him,  or  reside  in  the  same  town  or  city ; 
but  frequently,  and  in  general,  he  is  a  stranger 
in  his  own  class,  and  everywhere  else. 

He  has  been,  perhaps,  very  tenderly  reared; 
all  his  wants  anticipated ;  without  care  or  re- 
sponsibility; an  anxious  and  vigilant  mother 
to  call  him  up  in  the  morning,  or  in  from  his 
play,  pick  up  his  books,  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  his  clothing,  and  repair  all  rents.  He 
has,  from  rumor,  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
sophs,  and  of  what  they  may  see  fit  to  do  in 
respect  to  him. 

During  the  freshman  year,  he  is,  as  it  were, 
on  probation,  put  on  his  good  behavior ;  he 
has  no  character  to  sustain  him,  or  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  misfortune,  that  is,  no 
college  character;  is  not  known  in  college  in 
respect  to  literary  or  moral  status;  he  has 
that  to  create.  If,  during  that  period,  he  com- 
mits an  offence  which  it  is  evident  to  the 
faculty  is  not  one  of  ignorance,  but  wilfulness, 
if  he  is  idle,  irregular,  and  dissolute,  he  will  be 
likely  to  receive  but  very  little  consideration 
as  an  offender;  but  if,  during  the  first  year,  he 
has  established  a  reputation  for  scholarship, 
punctuality,  and  moral  character,  the  faculty 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  up  their  esti> 
mate,  and  should  any  difficulty  occur  in  the 
second  year,  that  previous  character  will  tell 
with  great  weight,  to  moderate  censure, 
or,  perhaps,  avert  it  altogether.  In  no  cir- 
cumstances 18  the  old  proverb.  '*  A  thing  well 
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begun  is  half  done,**  more  fully  realized  than 
in  respect  to  laying  the  foundation  of  character 
in  college. 

Now,  this  stepping  at  once  from  the  fresh- 
roan  over  the  threshold  of  the  sophomore  year 
is  a  great  change,  one  well  calculated  to  un- 
balance for  a  time  the  mind  of  boyhood;  and 
strange  would  it  be,  if,  when  the  pressure  of  so 
many  atmospheres  is  removed,  there  should 
not  be  some  tendency  to  inflation,  and  even 
the  most  flaccid  spirit  become  somewhat  timid. 
Many  are  the  difficulties,  and  somewhat  amus- 
ing the  catastrophes,  into  which  freshmen 
who  have  been  tenderly  reared  at  home  some- 
times fall. 

Although  Ned  Austin  and  Will  Montgomery, 
his  chum,  were  excellent  scholars,  possessed  of 
sterling  qualities  of  mind,  and,  in  fact,  lacked 
neither  wit  nor  resolution,  yet  the  development 
of  these  latter  qualities  had  been  so  retarded  by 
the  silly  tenderness  of  their  parents,  as  to  have 
been  well  nigh  destroyed ;  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  two  boys  more  entirely 
helpless  in  all  practical  things. 

The  night  of  the  entertainment  in  Morton's 
room,  he  said  to  Savage,  '^  Ought  we  not  to 
look  after  Ned  Austin  and  your  cousin  a  little 
—  help  them  about  their  room  and  getting 
started?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  **  they've  got  money, 
brains,  and  a  tongue  in  their  heads ;  let  them 
work ;  if  they  get  into  any  fuss,  we  can  help 
them." 

"  Now  for  ourselves,  brother  of  min^,"  said 
Rich,  after  the  rest  were  gone,  kicking  the 
brands  into  a  lively  blaze,  shoving  back  the 
table,  and  pulling  up  his  chair  beside  Mor- 
ton. **  No  recitations  to-morrow  morning. 
What  kind  of  a  time  have  you  had  this  vaca- 
tion, here  all  alone,  poor  boy?" 

"  A  first-rate  time  —  enough  to  do,  and  good 
pay." 

He  then  told  him  about  Long  Tim,  and  his 
bargain  to  hew  the  timber. 

"Which  you  can't  have  the  privilege  of 
hewing  alone ;  make  up  your  mind  to  that,  my 
boy.  Mort,  haven't  your  ears  burned  a  good 
deal  this  vacation?" 

"  Not  that  I  recollect.  Why  ?  " 
"  Because  I  should  have  thought  they  would, 
if  you  could  only  have  heard  all  the  nice 
things  that  were  said  about  you  at  our  house. 
Indeed,  they  didn't  think  anything  of  me ;  it 
was  all  Morton.  Uncle  Robert  went  into 
ecstasies.  They  thought,  to  be  sure,  that  I  had 
improved  amazingly ;  but  then  it  was  all  at- 
tributed to  you,  and  your  influence.  I  was  half 
a  mind  to  go  back  to  Brunswick,  and  send  you 
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up ;  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  gratify  them  too 
much." 

"  O,  be  still.  Rich." 

"  No,  I  shan't  be  still.  I  haven't  begun  yet, 
and  I'll  prove  it." 

Running  to  his  trunk,  he  unlocked  it,  and 
took  out  a  beautiful  edition  of  Virgil  and  of 
Homer,  in  the  original,  and  from  a  box  a  fine 
fowling-piece,  with  powder-flask,  shot-belt, 
and  all  pertaining  to  it.  He  then  gave  Mor- 
ton a  note  from  his  father,  in  which  he  begged 
him  to  accept  them  as  a  token  of  his  esteem, 
and  concluded  by  inviting  him  to  come  home 
with  his  son  at  Thanksgiving,  enclosing  the 
money  to  defray  his  expenses. 

"  Now,  you've  got  to  go,  Mort;  so  don't  be- 
gin to  get  up  difficulties ;  father  won't  like  it  if 
you  don't;  and  as  for  me,  it  will  break  my 
heart" 

"  I'm  sure,  Rich,  I  am  delighted  with,  and 
grateful  for,  the  kindness  of  your  father,  and 
shall  tell  him  so  in  the  best  terms  I  can  com- 
mand; but  —  " 

"  But  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction ;  say  and 
1  should  be  very  happy  to  go." 

"  I  have  never  been  in  company,  or  away 
from  home.    I  should  be  so  awkward !  " 

"  You  will  have  to  go  into  company  jf  you 
are  a  professional  man,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  time 
to  begin." 

"But—" 

"  But,  again.    I  told  you  I  won't  have  any 
.huts." 

"  You  have  praised,  set  me  out  so,  and  drawn 
so  much  upon  your  imagination,  that  they  will 
be  grievously  disappointed  when  they  come  to 
see  the  original." 

"  Well,  I  won't  go  home  without  you." 

"You  won't?" 

"  No,  I  won't  stir  a  step ;  bring  the  Bible,  and 
I'll  swear  upon  it  not  to." 

"  But  you  are  not  in  earnest." 

"  Yes,  I  am.    I  won't  budge  one  foot" 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  go." 

"  There,  that  is  the  first  sensible  word  you 
have  spoken.  You  are  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  sophomore.    Now  let  us  go  to  bed." 

The  next  morning  Savage  introduced  his 
cousin,  Will  Montgomery,  to  Austin,  and  they 
were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  concluded  to  room  together.  Mont- 
gomery, Savage,  and  Hathaway,  also  con- 
cluded to  board  with  Morton,  Richardson,  and 
Austin. 

The  room  of  Ned  and  Will  was  on  the  lower 
floor,  in  the  north  end  of  North  College,  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  that  end  being  designated 
by  a  name  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  and 
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peculiarly  rich  in  stirring  memories.  Sopho- 
mores were  all  around  them ;  thej  very  much 
resembled  lambs  among  wolves. 

After  the  morning  meal,  they  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  furniture.  It  is  customary  for  seniors 
who  are  leaving  college  to  sell  their  furniture 
to  the  members  of  the  freshman  class,  who 
come  at  that  time  to  be  examined.  But  Ned  and 
Will  were  not  examined  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  the  seniors  were  gone,  and 
most  of  the  furniture  sold ;  there  were,  however, 
several  of  the  present  senior  class  who  were 
desirous  of  selling  their  old  furniture  and  buj- 
fng  new  for  the  senior  year,  and  some  of  the 
retiring  class  had  left  their  furniture  to  be  sold 
by  others ;  thus  they  found  plenty  of  notices 
stuck  up  at  the  doors,  *'  Furniture  for  sale.** 
Seeing  an  inventory  of  furniture  that  seemed 
quite  complete,  they  went  to  the  room  of  the 
senior  who  had  it  in  charge,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase. It  was  in  an  unused  room  at  the  foot 
of  the  garret  stairs,  in  the  upper  story. 

After  looking  over  the  articles,  Austin  in- 
quired if  there  was  a  carpet;  at  which  the 
senior  expressed  his  horror  and  amazement 
in  no  measured  terms,  informing  them  that  it 
was  a  most  unheard-of  thing  for  a  freshman 
to  presume  even  to  think  of  a  carpet;  that  it 
was  only  second  in  enormity  to  wearing  a  tall 
hat,  and  would  cause  a  revolution  in  college. 

Montgomery  expressing  some  solicitude  as 
to  whom  they  should  get  to  take  the  furniture 
to  their  room,  the  senior  told  them  to  lug  i^ 
themselves,  assuring  them  it  had  been  the 
custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for  freshmen 
to  be  their  own  porters,  and  insinuating  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  infringe  upon  an  estab- 
lished usage;  he,  however,  kindly  informed 
them,  that  the3'  might  lighten  their  labor  con- 
siderably by  throwing  it  from  the  third  story 
entry  window. 

With  many  a  groan,  and  at  the  expense  of 
blistered  hands,  they  carried  all  the  articles  to 
their  room.  Savage  had  told  them  where  to 
procure  their  wood,  and  as  they  saw  several 
students  carrying  in  their  own  wood,  they 
concluded  it  was  a  college  custom,  and  did  the 
same. 

At  supper  time  they  met  Morton  and  the 
rest  with  an  assumed  cheerfulness,  although 
their  hearts  and  hands  ached.  To  the  general 
inquiry  of  how  they  were  getting  along,  they 
replied,  "First  rate,"  and  asked  no  questions, 
for  fear  they  should  be  considered  green. 
Nothing  astonished  them  more  than  to  perceive 
that  every  one  seemed  to  recognize  them  as 
freshmen,  even  some  little  boys,  who  came  to 
inquire  for  washing  for  their  mothers,  while 
one  little  boy,  provoked  that  Austin  had  given 


his  washing  to  his  companion  instead  of  him, 
after  retreating  to  a  safe  distance,  began  to 
make  up  faces,  and  cry,  *'  Freshe,  freshe,  got 
the  hayseed  out  of  your  hair  yet?"  At  the 
approach  of  night,  difficulties  increased :  the 
weather  was  cool;  there  were  the  fireplace, 
wood,  andirons,  shovels  and  tongs;  but  — 
would  you  believe  it? — neither  of  these  boys 
had  ever  made  a  fire,  which,  it  is  said,  requires 
a  fool  or  a  philosopher  to  do  well. 

In  the  first  place  they  set  the  wood  up  end- 
wise against  the  back,  and,  as  they  had 
neglected  to  get  any  soft  wood  for  kindling, 
piled  paper  around  it,  w^hich  they  found  in  the 
room ;  but  the  paper  speedily  burned  up,  leaving 
the  hard  wood  scarcely  singed ;  they  then  laid 
it  fiat  upon  the  hearth,  and  succeeded  no  better. 

Ned  now  recollected  that  at  home  the  wood 
was  placed  on  the  andirons ;  so,  without  put- 
ting on  any  log,  backstick  or  forestick,  they 
shoved  the  andirons  against  the  back,  and 
laid  the  clefts  of  wood  straight  across  them, 
as  women  invariably  do,  thus  leaving  the  fire, 
as  the  saying  is,  **  without  entrails." 

The  room  had  been  papered  in  the  vacation, 
and  much  of  the  old  paper  was  in  the  wood 
closet.  They  thrust  it  underneath,  and  ap- 
plied the  lamp,  which  they  had  lighted  at  that 
of  a  freshman  in  the  next  room.  The  flame 
blazed  up  between  the  clefts  of  wood,  but  there 
being  nothing  above  to  feed  it,  the  fire  sulked 
a  while,  and  finally  went  out.  They  now  gave 
up  in  despair,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
for  sleeping. 

Bedsteads  in  those  days  were,  many  of 
them,  made  without  screws  of  iron  that  go 
into  a  slot,  as  at  present,  or  slats  to  support 
the  bed ;  but  the  bedstead  was  made  with  ten- 
on and '  mortise  joints ;  holes  were  bored 
through  the  rails,  through  which  the  cord  was 
passed  back  and  forth,  and,  being  drawn  tight, 
both  held  the  bedstead  together  and  formed 
an  elastic  support  for  the  bed.  After  a  great 
many  trials,  they  divined  the  object  of  the 
cord  and  holes  in  the  rails,  got  the  bedstead 
together,  drew  the  cord  as  tight  as  they  could 
with  their  hands,  and  put  on  the  clothes, 
sheets,  and  blankets,  all  crosswise,  so  that, 
when  they  got  in,  their  legs  were  out  of  bed. 
and  the  clothes  dragged  on  the  floor.  Per- 
ceiving the  mistake,  they  got  up  again,  and 
put  them  on  right.  They  had  at  least  learned 
one  thing  by  coming  to  college  —  how  to 
make  up  a  bed,  which  they  never  would  have 
learned  at  home.  They  were  just  congratu- 
lating themselves  that  they  were  all  right  at 
last,  when  Austin,  chancing  to  make  a  sudden 
movement,  the  sides  spread,  the  end  sills 
dropped  out,  down  went  the  bed  to  the  floor; 
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the  side  rails  being  drawn  in  by  the  cord,  the 
end  of  one  of  them  gave  Austin  a  severe  blow 
on  the  temple. 

Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  set 
it  up,  and  again  it  came  down,  when,  thor- 
oughly worn  out  and  discouraged,  they  lay  on 
the  floor,  half  frozen,  till  morning. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  this  bedstead?" 

"  Well,"  said  Austin,  "  let  it  be ;  when  the 
woman  comes  to  sweep  and  make  the  bed, 
she'll  fix  it." 

"Perhaps  she  won't,  and  I'm  afraid  she'll 
think  we  are  green." 

"Well,  she'll  think  right  if  she  does. 
I  mean  to  ask  Morton ;  he's  so  kind,  I  don't 
feel  afraid  of  him,  and  he  won't  tell  anybody, 
if  we  ask  him  not  to'." 

"  I  don't  see  what  else  we  can  do." 

Afler  breakfast  they  unbosomed  all  their 
griefs  to  Morton,  entreating  him  not  to  tell ; 
especially  Will  besought  him  not  to  tell  his 
cousin  Savage. 

Morton  accompanied  them  to  their  room; 
they  went  in  and  locked  the  door.  Morton 
laughed  heartily  when  he  saw  the  bedstead 
and  the  fireplace. 

" Never  mind,  boys,"  he  said;  "111  fix  you 
up  before  the  woman  gets  here  to  sweep." 

Morton  put  on  a  log,  backstick,  and  forestick, 
whittled  some  shavings  from  an  old  box  cover, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  had  a  roaring  fire,  that 
imparted  an  entirely  different  complexion  to 
the  room. 

**  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  see  how  to  make 
a  fire ;  you  must  go  and  get  some  dried  slabs 
for  kindling;  you  can't  kindle  large  rock 
maple  and  yellow  birch  sticks  with  paper." 

He  then  showed  them  how  to  rake  the  log 
up  at  night,  so  as  to  keep  the  fire,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  mysteries  of  getting  fire 
with  flint,  steel,  and  tinder. 

"  Now  for  the  bedstead,"  said  Morton. 

The  boys  pulled  off  the  bed-clothes. 

"Why!  you  didn't  cord  it  up,"  he  said; 
"the  bedstead  wouldn't  have  fallen  down  if 
you  had  drawn  the  cord  tight." 

"  We  drew  it  as  tight  as  we  could." 

"What  with?" 

"  Our  hands." 

"O,  my!  Why  didn't  you  take  a  bed- 
wrench  ?  " 

**  What  is  that?" 

**  Run  over  to  Radcliffe,  one  of  you,  and  ask 
Richardson  to  give  you  a  bed-wrench  and  pin ; 
there  is  one  up  garret.  Have  you  got  a  ham- 
mer?" 

"No,  sir." 

••  Well,  borrow  a  hammer." 

When  the  instruments  came,  Morton  showed 


them  how  to  begin,  and  left  them.  With  these 
instruments  and  instructions  they  soon  drew 
the  cords  as  tight  as  a  harp-string,  and  before 
the  "  goody  "  got  along,  had  hung  up  the  look- 
ing-glass, arranged  their  furniture,  clothes,  and 
books,  and  when  she  had  made  the  bed  and 
swept  the  room,  were  in  quite  a  prosperous 
state. 

At  that  period  the  host  of  secret  societies 
which  of  late  have  sprung  up  like  exhalations 
in  all  our'  colleges,  were  not  in  existence,  ex- 
cept some  few  organized  for  no  good  purpose. 
Of  course,  there  being  less  competition,  so 
strenuous  exertions  to  induce  freshmen  to  join 
rival  societies  (or,  in  college  dialect,  to  fish) 
were  not  made;  neither  of  the  two  societies 
which  then  divided  the  students  between  them 
cared  to  fish  James  Traflon;  and  he,  to  his 
great  chagrin,  belonged  to  neither.  In  Rad- 
cliffe Hall,  matters  went  on  quietly.  Morton 
and  Richardson  were  much  occupied  in  push- 
ing their  studies  in  advance  of  the  class,  as 
they  would  be  compelled  to  be  out  part  of 
the  fall  and  spring  term,  on  account  of  teach- 
ing; and  would  not,  as  they  were  to  board 
round,  have  much  opportunity  for  study  while 
thus  engaged,  and  must  pass  an  examination 
on  their  return.  Hathaway,  Savage,  and  Per- 
kins, having  made  —  as  students  are  apt  to  d6 
at  the  commencement  of  a  year — strong  re- 
solves in  respect  to  a  better  improvement  of 
time  and  abilities,  were,  for  the  present,  acting 
up  to  them;  thus  the  principal  movers  and 
abettors  in  all  departments  of  thought  and 
action  being  intently  occupied,  Radcliffe  was 
as  quiet  as  the  breast  of  a  summer  lake,  when 
the  evening  breeze  has  died,  and  the  last  sun- 
beam is  lingering  upon  its  tranquil  waters. 

Morton  went  down  to  the  dam  and  intro- 
duced Richardson  to  Uncle  Tim,  who  received 
him  most  cordially,  and  invited  him  to  visit 
him  at  his  house,  while  Morton  was  boarding 
there,  saying  that  there'were  some  people  in 
the  district  who  were  poor  and  could  not  ac- 
commodate a  master,  and  he  should  insist 
upon  having  Morton  a  good  part  of  the  time. 
He  then  took  them  to  the  forest,  and  gave 
Morton  all  necessary  instructions  as  to  the 
work  he  was  to  do. 

Never  did  boys  enjoy  themselves  better  than 
Richardson  and  Morton  at  work  in  the  cool, 
bracing  autumn  air  among  these  tall  pines. 
Falling  a  large  tree  was  an  exciting  affair  to 
Richardson,  who  had  never  before  witnessed 
the  operation;  so  was  a  fire  in  the  woods, 
which  they  kept  for  company,  to  roast  pota- 
toes and  warm  their  coffee  for  luncheon. 
Richardson  bought  a  broadaxe;  Uncle  Tim 
put  in  a  handle  and  bent  it  for  him ;  he  would, 
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afler  a  stick  was  lined,  score  it  with  a  narrow 
axe,  and  beat  off  for  Mprton  till  he  was  ahead 
of  him,  and  then  catch  up  the  broadaxe  and 
hew  till  Morton  overtook  him.  In  a  short 
time  he  learned  to  trace  a  line,  hew  plumb, 
and  seemed  more  gratified  than  anjr  one  would 
have  supposed ;  possibly  by  the  compliments 
he  received  from  Uncle  Tim,  who  once  in  a 
while  rode  over  to  see  how  they  got  along, 
and  have  a  chat,  while  neither  he  nor  Blaisdell 
was  slack  in  letting  the  people  of  their  dis- 
trict, and  the  one  in  which  Richardson  was  to 
teach,  know  that  their  schoolmasters  were 
hewing  ton  timber  for  Tim  Longley. 

As  the  term  went  on,  the  days  shortened  up. 
Mo|ton  and  Richardson,  having  less  time  for 
exercise  and  more  for  study,  were  now  ahead 
of  their  class.  The  others  had  begun  to  tire 
somewhat  of  their  unwonted  application,  and  a 
feeling  of  restlessness  seemed  to  pervade  the 
minds  of  the  Radcliffers,  which,  gradually  in- 
creasing as  the  term  drew  to  a  close,  finally 
developed  itself  in  quite  a  ludicrous  manner, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  those  chance  occur- 
rences so  frequent  in  college. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

perk's  walnut  cracker. 

TD  Y  force  of  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
-■-^  they  were  placed,  and  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  self-reliance,  the  native  energies  of 
Will  Montgomery  and  his  chum  began  rapid- 
ly to  develop. 

They  now  felt  at  home  in  their  room,  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  class,  caught 
somewhat  of  the  class  tone;  and  that  childish 
and  effeminate  spirit,  the  result  of  being  served 
and  all  wants  anticipated,  insensibly  disap- 
peared, and  wa|  gradually  replaced  by  a  man- 
lier feeling;  that  incipient  hardihood  which 
really  formed  a  part  of  their  character,  but 
had  been  kept  in  abeyance  by  luxury  and 
foolish  indulgence,  began  to  assert  its  claims. 

"Will,"  said  Ned,  one  frosty  morning,  as 
he  set  down  a  pail  of  water  he  had  brought 
from  the  pump,  and  began  to  blow  his  fingers, 
that  smarted  with  the  cold,  ''a  fellow  feels 
more  like  a  man,  after  all,  to  wait  on  himself, 
than  to  be  waited  upon." 

"Yes,"  replied  Will,  "  and  to  feel  that  he  is 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  no  thanks  to  any- 
body. Just  look  there,  my  boy  —  will  you  ?  " 
as  he  rose  from  the  hearth  on  which  he  had 
knelt  to  blow  the  fire,  and  a  bright  red  stream 
of  flame  went  up  the  chimney,  an^  diffused  its 
grateful  warmth  round  the  room.  "  Look  at 
that  fire ;  couldn't  have  done  that  once.  Re- 
member the  first  time  we  set  out  to  build  a  fire  ?" 


"  Reckon  I  do." 

"  Guess  you  got  this  water  oat  of  the  north 
side  of  the  well,  as  Morton  says." 

"Didn't  stop  to  see  where  it  came  from; 
you  can  warm  it  if  you  like  ;  there's  fire 
enough." 

"No,  I  can't;  there's  that  confounded  bell 
coming;  the  fellow  rung  it  too  early,  I  know." 

There  was  a  knotty  place  in  the  lesson  for 
the  forenoon,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
despatched,  Will  went  directly  to  his  room, 
replenished  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  dig  it 
out.  The  fire  just  renewed  smoked,  and  Will 
left  his  door  partly  open  to  help  the  draught 
After  a  while,  a  stick  of  wood  burnt  in  two, 
and  fell  from  the  andirons.  Just  as  Will  rose 
to  replace  it,  he  caught  a  glimpse,  through  the 
half-open  door,  of  Perk,  of  Radcliffe  Hall,  with 
a  great  stone  in  his  arms,  as  much  as  he  oould 
possibly  carry ;  and  Perk  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est boys  in  college,  and  kept  his  muscle  up  by 
plenty  of  exercise.  At  the  door  of  this  end  of 
the  college  lay  two  or  three  large  logs  of 
wood,  which  those  who  Went  up  stairs  often 
felt  it  their  duty  to  carry,  up,  but  which  al- 
ways found  their  way  down  again. 

Will,  who  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  di- 
vining what  Perk  meant  to  do  with  that  stone, 
jumped  up  from  the  table,  and  stood  at  the 
door  listening.  Perk  was  only  two  or  three 
steps  from  the  top,  when  down  came  Professor 
N.  He  had  been  up  to  see  the  tutor,  who  was 
put  on  guard  in  this  disorderly  end,  and  whose 
soul,  like  that  of  Lot,  was  often  vexed. 

"  Perkins,"  said  that  dignitary,  sharply, 
"  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  rock?" 

"Carry  it  up  to  Pike's  room,  sir,  to  crack 
walnuts  on." 

"  I  should  suppose  a  smaller  one  might 
serve  the  purpose." 

"  Four  or  five  of  us  want  to  sit  around  it, 
and  crack,  sir." 

No  sooner  had  the  professor  left  than  down 
came  the  stone,  thundering  behind  him.  Half 
scared  to  death,  he  jumped  upon  the  stair  rail, 
and  his  hat  fell  down  into  the  entry.  Regard- 
less of  his  hat  the  enraged  professor  ran  up 
stairs  in  pursuit  of  Perk,  whom  he  overtook, 
walking  leisurely  along  towards  Pike's  room. 

"  Perkins,"  he  shouted,  "  what  did  you 
throw  that  rock  down  stairs  after  me  for,  at 
the  manifest  peril  of  my  life?" 

"  I  couldn't  hold  it,  sir." 

"  You  could  bring  it  up  well  enough." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  you  stopped  me,  and  kept 
me  holding  it  so  long,  it  took  my  strength  all 
away." 

The  professor  could  not  deny  that,  so  he 
gave  Perkins  a  sound  rating,  warned  him  of 
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the  consequence  of  insubordination,  and  be- 
thought himself  of  his  hat. 

Will  Montgomery  was  sufficiently  inclined 

to  mischief,  and  had  long  been  aching  to  do 

something  or  other,   he   didn't  know  what. 

The  instant  the  hat  fell,  he  caught  it  up,  and 

ran  into  his  room  with  it,  but  was  instantly 

struck  with  doubt  and  fear.    What  should  he 

do  with  it?    He  wished  he  had  let  it  alone; 

didn't  dare  to  open  the  door,  and  put  it  out, 

for  fear  the  professor,  whom  he  knew  had 

gone  after  Perk,  should  return,  and  catch  him ; 

neither  did  he  dare  to  keep  it,  for  he  thought 

it  altogether  probable  the  professor  would  make 

inquiries  in  all  the  rooms  of  that  floor.    The 

perspiration  came  out  on  his  brow  as  he  felt 

he  must  decide  one  way  or  the  other,  and  th^t 

directly.     Now,  decision  was  an  attribute  of 

character  that  Will  Montgomery  had   never 

been  called  upon  to  exercise ;  all  resolves  in 

matters   of  the  least    importance   had   been 

made  for  him  by  his  parents ;    no  balancing 

of  motives  and  probabilities   of  results   had 

ever  racked  his  brain.     The  best  examples, 

however,  had  been  set  before  him,  and  the 

best  of  instruction  given  him,  and  in  respect  to 

all  moral  questions,  he  was  as  clear  %s  a  quill. 

The  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  con- 
fess and  take  the  consequences,  or  prevaricate, 
should  the  hat  be  found  in  his  possession, 
loomed  dimly  in  the  future.  The  professor's 
voice  was  heard,  in  loud  and  angry  tones, 
rating  Perk ;  then  that  of  the  tutor,  who  had 
been  called  from  his  room  by  the  noise ;  and 
presently  the  professor  was  heard  descending 
the  stairs. 

'*  I  wish  Ned  was  here  to  advise  with,"  said 
Will.  The  next  instant  he  thrust  the  trouble- 
some article  under  the  forestick,  punched  it 
still  farther  under  with  a  venomous  thrust  of 
the  shovel,  heaped  on  fresh  fuel,  caught  up 
his  books,  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  ran 
off  to  South  College  to  get  his  lessons  with 
Spaulding  and  Williams. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Montgomery?"  asked 
Williams,  as  he  let  him  in.  ''How  red  you 
look  I  and  the  sweat  stands  on  your  face.'* 

"  I've  been  running.  I  want  to  get  my  les- 
son with  you." 

"  Good ;  it  is  a  hard  one,  and  you  are  just 
the  boy  we  want  to  see." 

Ned  Austin  was  not  a  little  astonished  when 
at  his  return  he  found  a  great  fire  partly  burnt 
out,  the  door  unlocked,  and  the  window  open, 
freshmen  being  very  careful  to  keep  their  doors 
locked  and  their  windows  fastened,  especially 
in  that  quarter  of  college. 

He  had  barely  opened  his  books  when  the 
tutor  cute  red,  sent  by  the  professor  in  quest 


of  his  hat.  Ned  denied  all  knowledge  of  it, 
and  with  such  evident  truthfulness,  that  the 
tutor  believed  him  at  once. 

It  by  no  means  comported  with  the  dignity 
of  a  professor,  in  those  days,  to  be  seen  about 
college  bareheaded.  He  went  to  the  tutor's 
room,  and  sent  him  to  his  own  room  for  an- 
other hat. 

'*  I  don't  see  what  has  become  of  my  chum," 
said  Austin  to  himself.  It  was  a  matter  of 
more  surprise,  as  Montgomery  was  a  keen 
scholar,  and  the  two  boys,  being  much  at- 
tached to  each  other,  were  seldom  absent  from 
their  room,  and  never  in  study  hours,  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

When  the  recitation  bell  was  half  done  ring- 
ing, Will  made  his  appearance,  with  his  book 
under  his  arm. 

•*  Where  have  you  been,  Mont?" 

"  In  Williams  and  Spaulding's  room.  I  got 
my  lesson  with  them." 

'*  That's  a  new  dodge.  What  made  you 
leave  the  door  and  window  open?  Some  one 
might  have  come  in  here  and  put  some  trick 
on  us." 

"Did  I?" 

"  I  guess  you've  lost  your  wits." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had." 

"The'tute'  has  been  here  inquiring  after 
Professor  N.'s  hat." 

♦•After  his  hat?" 

**  Yes ;  he  said  he  lost  it  in  this  entry." 

"  He  must  have  known  when  he  lost  it. 
Why  didn't  he  pick  it  up?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  was  so  fright- 
ened to  see  the  '  tute '  up  in  our  room,  that  I 
began  to  think  over  my  sins,  and  didn't  ask 
any  questions." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  sins  you  have 
to  answer  for." 

Will  kept  his  own  counsel ;  but  as  they  went 
out,  some  others,  who  roomed  on  the  same 
floor,  and  had  heard  the  stone  come  down  (to 
whom  the  tutor  had  been  to  inquire),  were 
talking  and  laughing  about  it,  and  thus  Aus- 
tin was  enlightened.  When  they  went  into 
recitation,  the  professor,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  was  in  his  desk;  but  he  was  very 
cross,  and  screwed  half  a  dozen  fellows.  A 
great  part  of  the  class,  however,  lingered 
around  the  college  steps  till  he  came  out 
with  a  shocking  bad  hat  on. 

The  professor's  misfortune  was  soon  known 
all  over  college,  for  there  was  not  a  student 
in  the  whole  end  of  North  College  but  heard 
that  rock  go  down  stairs ;  and  plenty  of  them 
were  peeping  from  their  rooms,  and  over  the 
railing  of  the  stairs  above,  to  hear  the  repri- 
mand which  the  professor  bestowed  barehead- 
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ed  upon  Perk,  and  various  were  the  surmises 
in  respect  to  what  became  of  the  hat,  and  the 
individual  who  made  away  with  it. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  some  one 
of  the  official  ones,  who  happened  to  come 
into  the  door  while  the  professor  was  above 
with  Perk,  had  taken  and  concealed  it,  and 
that  in  due  time  it  would  appear  in  one  way 
or  another.  No  one  in  the  college'  thought 
of  the  freshmen  on  the  lower  floor,  as  it  was 
considered  too  bold  a  step  for  one  of  them. 

But  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Rad- 
cliifers. 

Morton  said,  **  I  believe  it  was  Montgom- 
ery.    He  is  capable  of  it." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Hathaway,  "  and  I 
asked  Austin,  but  he  said  Will  was  not  in 
his  room  that  morning." 

'*  He  was,"  said  Perk;  *' at  any  rate,  long 
enough  for  that,  for  I  saw  him  when  I  was 
carrying  the  rock  up.  The  door  was  partly 
open,  and  he  was  at  the  table." 

**  It  is  just  as  likely  to  be  Ned  Austin  as 
Montgomery,"  said  Savage.  ^'  I  tell  you, 
Mort,  that  little  freshman  you  took  off  the 
stage  box  is  growing  into  a  right  smart  boy." 

'*They  are  in  a  hard  place,"  said  Ferguson. 

**  They'll  take  care  of  themselves,  I'll  be 
bound,"  said  Perk.     "  I'll  risk  them." 

Ned  Austin  cherished  not  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  his  chum  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  professor's  hat  till  some  time  after,  when 
he  happened  to  hear,  over  at  Radcliffe,  that 
Perk  said  he  was  in  the  room  when  he  carried 
the  stone  up  stairs :  his  suspicions  were  then 
aroused  in  a  moment. 

"I  thought,"  said  he  to  himself,  "mighty 
strange  that  he,  who  never  before  went  to  get 
his  lessons  with  anybody  else,  should  go  that 
morning.  Well,  if  he  wants  to  keep  it  from 
me,  he's  welcome  to.  I  never  shall  ask  him. 
I  wonder  what  he  has  done  with  it." 

Ned  hunted  the  room  and  wood  closet  from 
one  end  to  the  other  without  success.  One 
Sunday  morning,  getting  up  first,  he  was  lei- 
surely raking  out  the  ashes  to  make  a  fire, 
when  he  saw  something  black,  a  little  larger 
than  a  cent.  He  thought  it  looked  odd,  and 
took  it  to  the  window  to  examine. 

"  It's  a  piece  of  a  hat :  he  burnt  it  up ;  that's 
what  he  had  such  a  fire  for."  Raking  the  ash- 
es carefully  over,  he  exclaimed,  "  There's  the 
buckle !    Ah,  my  boy,  I've  got  you  now." 

He  waited  a  while,  then,  sitting  down  on  the 
sirie  of  the  bed,  gave  Montgomery  a  shake. 

**  O,  I'm  so  sleepy  I  It  ain't  time  to  get  up 
yet." 

"  Yes,  it  is.    Did  you  ever  see  that  before. 


young  gentleman?"  holding  before  his  eyes 
the  piece  of  hat;  '*and  this.'"  holding  up  the 
bucklo.  *'  This  is  a  remnant  of  Professor  N.'s 
hat,  and  this  is  the  buckle  that  fastened  the 
band.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  result 
of  such  acts,  young  gentleman  —  a  fine  begin- 
ning, truly." 

"  Where  did  you  get  those,  Ned?" 

"  Out  of  the  ashes.  Suppose  the  woman  who 
sweeps  and  takes  up  the  ashes,  had  found 
them?" 

'^  Her  skull  is  too  thick  to  draw  any  infer- 
ence from  so  small  a  clew." 

**  Why  didn't  you  tell  nie?  Did  you  think 
I  couldn't  be  trusted?" 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Austin ;  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
didn't.  I  knew  there  would  be  inquiry  made, 
afkd  that  if  /  was  out  of  the  way,  you  would  be 
questioned,  and  could  truly  say  that  you  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  meant  to  tell  you  when 
it  was  all  over,  and  inquiries  had  ceased,  but 
forgot  it." 

**  What  made  you  bum  it  up?" 

'*  I  had  no  time  to  hide  it,  and  was  afraid 
of  being  caught,  so  put  it  under  the  forestick, 
and  jumped  out  of  the  window.  I  mean  to 
give  him  another." 

'*  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to.  It  was  a  nice 
hat,  and  you've  had  the  fun  of  burning  it,  and 
come  off  *  scot  free.' " 

CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT  BECAME   OP  THE  PROFESSOR'S  RAT. 

TT  was  not  very  difficult  for  Montgomery  to 
-■•  carry  into  effect  his  resolution  of  present- 
ing Professor  N.  with  a  new  beaver,  in  the  di- 
rection where  the  greatest  difficulty  generally 
rests,  namely,  the  cost.  He  had  abundance 
of  pocket  money,  was  not  inclined  to  spend 
it  foolishly,  and  could  easily,  by  a  little  re- 
trenching, save  the  amount  required,  in  the 
course  of  the  term.  But  there  were  two  other 
serious  difficulties :  how  to  get  the  measure  of 
his  head,  and  how  to  present  it  without  getting 
found  out.  Sometimes  he  almost  resolved  to 
call  on  him,  confess  the  whole  thing,  tell  him 
it  was  a  sudden  impulse  to  pick  up  the  hat, 
and  once  in  for  it,  he  could  think  of  no  other 
way  out  of  it,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would 
overlook  it,  and  permit  him  to  furnish  him 
with  a  new  one. 

''It  is  a  personal  offence,"  said  he  to  Ned, 
''and  of  course  he  can  pardon  it,  if  he  has  a 
mind,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  It  is  no  con- 
cern of  the  government." 

"I  never  would  do  that  in  the  world;  you 
would  be  a  goose.    That  would  just  put    a 
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mark  on  jov  all  the  way  through  college,  lie 
would  think,  that  freshman  is  opening  strong, 
and  whenever  anything  turned  up,  anjr  mis- 
chief was  done  in  our  cU»,  he'd  Ihink,  that's 
Montgomery;  besides,  if  he  did  promise  not  to 
sny  anything  about  it,  'twould  get  out ;  his  wife 
would  find  it  out,  and  she'd  tell  all  her  acquain- 
tance, and  tell  them  not  to  tell  of  it;  the  girls 
would  get  hold  of  it,  and  would  say,  'There's 
the  boy  who  burnt  the  prof.'s  lial ;'  and  you,  A 
modest  fellow,  wouldn't  quite  relish  that." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't." 

Montgomery  went  to  Morton. 

"  I'll  get  you  out  of  that  easy  enough,  Will, 
ifyou've  got  the  money ;  that's  the  main  thing." 

■'  I.  have  that,  Mr.  Morton." 

"  I  know  all  about  the  prof.  Did  you  know 
I  used  to  do  all  his  chores?" 

"I've  heard  BO,  sir." 

"Well,  occasionally  now  I  do  SOme  little 
thing  for  him  that  he  fancies  I  can  do  better 


thnn  anybody  efse.  I  know  all  his  ways,  and 
all  about  his  household  arrangements,  and  can 
get  the  measure  of  his  head  for  you.  It's 
time  enough  to  think  of  giving  him  the  hat 
when  you  get  it  here.  Now,  Will,  I  wouldn't 
get  into  scrapes  —  it  don't  pay;  I've  been 
through  the  mill  some." 

"  1  want  to  go  through  it  too,  Mr.  Morton ; 
and  so  does  Ned." 

"Well,  I'd  let  it  alone;  but  if  you  do  get 
into  trouble,  be  sure  you  come  to  me  before 
you  tell  anybody  else." 

Montgomery  and  Austin  being  among  the 
smartest  boys  in  the  class,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  they  should  be  most  persistently 
fished  by  members  of  the  two  rival  societies. 
This  work  was  performed  mostly  by  sopho- 
mores, but  juniors  also  took  part  in  it,  and 
even  some  seniors.  The  claim;  of  the  two 
:ir  merits  and  advantages,  were 
:d  upon   the  two  boy«  with  a  tact  and 
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force  that  left  them  completely  bewildered. 
One  party,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives, 
and  solely  concerned  for  the  mental  and  moral 
advancement  of  the  young  men,  advised  them 
by  all  they  held  most  dear  and  sacred,  to  join 
the  Peucinean ;  for  all  the  rowdies,  fast  fellows, 
poorest  scholars,  and  fellows  that  didn't  want 
to  do  anything  but  cut  up,  belonged  to  the 
Athanean ;  and  that  their  virtue  would  be  in 
danger:  consequently  that  society  was  not 
much  thought  of  in  the  community ;  that  the 
faculty  were  prejudiced  against  it,  and  if 
an  Athanean  got  into  trouble,  he  was  sure  to 
be  sent  off;  that  all  the  offices  were  monopo- 
lized by  fast  fellows ;  their  president  was  a 
regular  scamp,  the  vice-president  no  better, 
and  as  ^  for  the  senior  editor  of  their  society 
paper,  everybody  in  college  and  in  town  knew 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  was. 

The  next  advocate  of  the  other  side  assured 
them  it  was  all  a  lie ;  that  a  majority  of  the 
best  scholars  belonged  to  the  Athanean ;  that 
Professor  N.  belonged,  and  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  men,  senators,  judges,  represen- 
tatives, and  clergymen,  celebrated  for  learning 
and  piety;  that  their  president  was  a  fellow 
of  irreproachable  character,  and  so  were  all 
their  officers;  to  be  sure,  there  were  some  fast 
fellows,  but  only  a  few;  that  they  never  had 
been  solicited,  only  permitted,  to  join,  in  the 
hope  that  by  associating  with  those  of  a  higher 
character,  they  might  be  induced  to  study,  and 
reform  their  morals ;  and  that  the  great  body 
of  rowdy  fellows  belonged  to  the  Peucin- 
ean, and  always  had ;  that  it  was  got  up  by 
rowdies,  who  couldn*t  get  into  the  Athanean. 
Oilman  came  to  their  room,  and  asked  Will  to 
take  a  walk  with  him,  and  put  it  to  him  all  he 
knew  how;  set  the  matter  before  him  in  all 
its  lights  and  shades,  and  concluded  by  telling 
him  thatthe  Athanean  was  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
a  mushroom  affair;  that  they  had  no  books  in 
their  library  of  any  rarity  or  standard  value; 
that  a  great  part  of  them  were  old  tracts  and 
newspapers,  bound  up,  and  religious  books, 
bought  from  the  libraries  of  deceased  clergy- 
men, musty  with  age,  and  covered  with  the 
dust  of  past  generations. 

No  sooner  had  he  parted  with  Oilman,  and 
returned  to  his  room,  than  he  found  Morse, 
the  most  wily  fisher  in  college,  awaiting  him. 
Morse  was  a  very  gentlemanly  fellow,  pre- 
possessing both  in  manner  and  appearance, 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  very  popular  in  col- 
lege. He  also  abounded  in  wit  and  humor, 
and  was  in  reality  a  first-rate  boy.  He  ap- 
peared so  frank  in  his  manners,  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  nobleness  about  him,  so  entirely 
free  from  guile,  and  so  far  from  condescend- 


ing to  any  of  those  scurrilous  remarks  so  free- 
ly used  by  others,  when  speaking  of  their  an- 
tagonists, that  he  took  the  boys  by  storm.  So 
far  from  sneaking  round  and  trying  to  get  one 
of  them  alone,  he  frankly  told  them  that  he 
preferred  to  talk  with  them  both  together,  al- 
though he  knew  not  what  their  predilections 
might  be ;  that  if,  after  looking  at  the  matter 
thoroughly,  they  felt  that  duty  and  inclination 
called  them  to  join  the  Peucineans,  he  should 
esteem  them  none  the  less,  should  always 
value  their  friendship,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  it 

Morse  was  a  soph.  He  then  went  on  to 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Peucinean 
Society,  its  library,  its  president,  and  all  its 
officers  down ;  told  the  boys  that  some  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  belonged  to  it,  and 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Morton  and 
Richardson ;  thought  the  society  was  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  college,  by  contributing 
to  elevate  the  moral  and  literary  tone  of  col- 
lege society,  and  said  that  he  himself  was,  at 
one  time,  on  the  point  of  joining  it.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that,  after  he  joined  the  Atha- 
nean Society,  he  was  led  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  his  choice;  he  saw  it  was  much  better 
for  him,  as  it  afforded  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  the  other  society  did  not ;  that  it 
was  a  younger  society  than  the  Peucinean, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  a  formative  state,  which 
was  calculated  to  bring  a  pressure  on  each  in- 
dividual member;  every  one  felt  that  he  had  a 
work,  and  a  great  work,  to  accomplish :  this 
kindled  enthusiasm  and  inspired  energy.  He 
thought  it  was  good  for  young  men  to  be 
placed  in  such  circumstances ;  to  feel  they  had 
work  to  do,  and  something  to  build  up ;  that 
they  took  more  pride  in,  and  were  more  at- 
tached to,  a  society  in  the  building  up  of 
which  they  had  taken  a  prominent  share; 
thought  he  had  accomplished  a  great  deal 
more  in  self-development  than  if  he  had 
joined  the  Peucinean  Society,  where  he  should 
have  felt  less  pressure  of  motive  and  probably 
been  lost  in  the  crowd. 

He  said  that  it  argued  a  mean,  narrow 
spirit  £o  join  a  society  merely  because  it  was 
large  and  ricKf  and  where  there  was  little 
to  do ;  that  the  nobler  spirit,  the  young  man 
high-souled,  and  whose  mind  was  of  real  Da- 
mascus temper,  preferred  rather  to  fling  him- 
self into  some  intellectual  Thermopylae,  and» 
if  need  be,  perish  there ;  that  in  the  Athanean 
Society  the  members  had  to  struggle  hard,  and 
this  tended  to  cement  them  together,  and 
cause  them  to  rely  upon  and  love  each  other 
like  soldiers  who  have  stood  side  by  side  in 
many  a  desperate  conflict;  hinted,  in  the  roost 
delicate  manner,  that  there  being  less  compe-- 
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tition,  there  was  a  better  prospect  for  obtaining 
office  in  the  Athanean  Society. 

He  then  communicated  to  the  bojs,  in  confi- 
dence, that  he  knew  what  the  secret  matter  of 
the  Peucinean  Society  was,  and  would  tetl 
them.  He  said  he  didn't  wish  them  to  pledge 
themselves ;  didn't  come  for  any  such  purpose ; 
but  wanted  them  to  think  of  it ;  he  had  heard 
them  very  highly  spoken  of;  felt  interested  in 
their  welfare,  and  thought  fishing  a  real  mean 
business;  invited  them  to  call  at  his  room, 
saying  that  his  chum  was  a  Peucinean,  and  a 
nice  fellow. 

By  the  way,  his  chum  was  a  boy  of  very 
small  parts,  and  formed  an  excellent  bait  to 
Morse,  and  of  course  was  no  recommendation 
to  the  Peucinean  Society,  in  contrast  with  his 
exuberant  and  fascinating  chum. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  Morse, 
both  the  boys  exclaimed,  simultaneously, 
**  What  a  splendid  fellow  Morse  is !  " 
<<  What  a  handsome  fellow! "  said  Will. 
«  What  a  high-minded  fellow  I"  said  Ned. 
"How  handsome  he  spoke  of  Morton  and 
Richardson ! " 

**What  beautiful  language  he  uses!  How 
generously  he  spoke  of  the  other  society  1 " 

**  Yes,  Mont ;  how  different  from  the  others  I 
no  blackguarding  the  other  side;  he  would 
not  condescend  to  that.  They  always  try  to 
get  us  alone ;  and  if  they  have  a  chum  who 
belongs  to  a  different  society,  never  ask  us  to 
come  to  their  rooms." 

'  "  Then,  you  know,  he  told  us  the  Peucinean 
matter  —  their  great  secret." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  so  much  of  that;  for 
King  knows  the  Athanean  matter,  and  prom- 
ised to  tell  me,  if  I  would  pledge  myself  to 
join." 
"  PI!  tell  you,  Ned,  what  took  me  down." 
"What,  Mont?" 

"  Why,  what  he  said  about  young  and  gen- 
erous natures,  self-sacrifice,  and  about  Ther- 
mopylae. I  can't  express  myself  as  he  did; 
but  I  felt  kind  of  lifted  up  while  he  was  talk- 
ing; and  what  he  said  about  roseate  hues  and 
rainbow  tints.  He  must  be  a  splendid  debater, 
and  know  a  lot.  I  expect  he'll  be  president  of 
a  college,  if  he  lives." 

"  Yes,  it  was  beautiful.  But  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  what  I've  heard  father  say  about 
sophoinores  using  large  words.  He  said,  when 
he  was  a  sophomore  he  thought  he  knew 
everything,  but  afterwards  he  came  to  think 
he  didn't  know  anything." 

What  complicated  this  society  matter  still 
more,  their  friends  at  Radcliffe  were  about 
equally  divided.    Morton,  Rich,   Hathaway, 


Ferguson,  Lowell,  and  Hill  were  Peucineans ; 
Savage,  Montgomery's  cousin,  and  Perk  were 
Athaneans.    Traflon  did  not  belong  to  either. 

Ned's  father  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
Montgomery's  of  Dartmouth. 

Had  Morton  lifted  his  finger,  it  would  have 
turned  the  scale  with  both ;  but  he  uttered  not 
a  word.  On  the  other  hand.  Savage,  Mont- 
gomery's cousin,  and  Perk  were  teasing  them 
to  join  the  Athaneans. 

"Will,"  said  Ned,  one  night,  "I  can't  nor 
won't  stand  this  any  longer.  I  don't  have  any 
peace  of  my  life :  I  can't  study,  or  do  anything 
else.  Here  are  fellows  as  thick  as  flies,  fishing 
us  all  the  time.  I  wish  to  my  soul  Mr.  Morton 
would  say  something.  I'm  afraid,  sometimes, 
he  don't  want  us,  or  he  would  give  some  hint." 

"  I  shall  do  as  you  do,  Ned ;  and  I  wish  Mr. 
Morton  would  say  something." 

"  Well,  I  shall  make  up  my  mind  before  next 
Saturday  night,  and  pledge  myself;  and  then 
they  will  let  us  rest.  But  I  shall  go  where  Mr. 
Morton  is,  unless  I  think  he  don't  want  me. 
I  can't  forget  the  night  he  took  me  off  the 
stage  box." 

Although  Morton  did  not  engage  in  fishing, 
he  was  by  no  means  negligent  of  the  concerns 
of  Ned  Austin. 

Professor  N.  stopped  him  one  day  after  reci- 
tation, and  said,  "Morton,  couldn't  you  get 
time  to  saw  me  some  wood  ?    Hawes  is  sick." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  come  down 
after  dinner." 

Morton  took  with  him  the  bottom  of  an  old 
pasteboard  bandbox,  and  from  it  cut  out  the 
measure  of  an  old  hat  which  hung  in  the  shed, 
used  by  the  professor  in  bad  weather,  and 
about  the  house.  On  his  return  he  met 
Austin. 

"Ned,  is  Montgomery  in  his  room?" 

"No,  sir;  he's  gone  to  the  post-office.** 

"  Tell  him  to  come  over  to  Radcliffe ;  I  want 
to  see  him." 

When  Will  went  over,  he  found  Morton's 
room  open  and  empty,  and  sat  down  to  play 
on  Morton's  flute,  and  wait  for  him.  He  over- 
heard Ferguson  talking  with  Hill. 

"  Why  don't  Morton  say  something  to  Mont- 
gomery and  Austin?"  said  Hill.  "  The  Atha- 
neans will  have  them  as  s^re  as  fate :  they're 
round  them  all  the  time." 

"That's  what  I  tell  him,"  said  Ferguson; 

"but  he  won't.    He  says  he  hopes  they  will 

come  with  us;    should  feel  real  bad  if  we 

should  lose  them;  but  he  can't  bring  himself 

i  to  do  it.    He  said  he  should  have  gone  with 

'  the  Athanean  Society,  if  they  hadn't  fished 

I  him  so  hard." 
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*'Good,"  said  Montgomery  to  himself; 
'^  guess  you  won't  feel  bad  on  my  account,  or 
Ned's,  either." 

Montgomery  sent  the  pattern  to  a  hatter, 
obtained  the  hat,  and  Morton  contrived  to 
place  it  on  the  table  in  the  professor's  front 
entry,  with  a  note,  in  which  the  writer  stated, 
that  having  heard  he  had  lost  a  hat,  he  begged 
him  to  accept  the  one  accompanying  the  note. 

Many  were  the  surmises  as  to  what  became 
of  the  professor's  hat ;  but  the  secret  was  kept 
for  many  a  long  year,  till,  at  a  commencement, 
at  a  meeting  of  old  classmates.  Will  Montgom- 
ery let  it  out 

CHAPTER   XI. 

FISHING  IN  TROUBLED  WATERS. 

'nPHE  troubles  of  Montgomery  and  Austin 
^  were  not  by  any  means  ended  when  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  join  the  Peucinean 
Society  at  the  time  of  initiation. 

Some  of  the  other  society,  who  considered 
them  a  valuable  acquisition,  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  secure  them,  and  con- 
sidered them  already  a  sure  prize,  and  were  of 
course  greatly  chagrined  at  their  loss,  and 
much  enraged,  especially  Morse,  who  had 
boasted  to  his  friends  that  he  had  them  fast 
enough,  and  that  they  were  as  good  as  pledged 
to  him. 

It  might,  indeed,  well  be  that  the  bewil- 
dered boys,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  them- 
selves unsuspecting,  guiltless  of  all  design, 
beset  on  all  hands,  and  plied  with  all  sorts  of 
arguments,  might  have,  ignorantly  and  inad- 
vertently committed  themselves  to  both  par- 
ties, or  have  said  and  done  things  that  might 
be  easily  thus  construed,  without  designing  it. 
The  weather  was  now  cool,  the  ground  hard 
frozen,  and  some  light  falls  of  snow  —  pre- 
cursors of  winter. 

**  Put  on  some  wood.  Will,"  said  Ned,  one 
sharp  night;  *'  the  fire  is  almost  out" 

*'I  wouldn't;  let  us  go  to  bed,  and  get  up 
early." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care." 

Will,  who  was  more  rapid  and  nervous,  in 
all  his  motions,  than  Ned,  was  the  first  to  un- 
dress and  jump  in.  He  was  out  as  quick  as 
he  was  in,  with  a  Idud  yell.  The  bed  was  half 
full  of  snow  and  ice.  Here  was  a  nice  piece 
of  work;  they  instantly  dressed  themselves, 
made  up  a  fire,  and  began  to  fling  the  snow 
and  ice  out  of  the  window.  They  had  scarcely 
commenced  when  they  were  saluted  with  a 
shower  of  snow-balls,  that  drove  them  from 
their  work,  broke  the  glass,  and  filled  the  room 


with  snow ;  their  study  table  and  books  were 
plastered  with  it. 

They  desisted  for  a  while,  when  the  attack 
ceased,  but  was  renewed  the  moment  they  be- 
gan to  remove  the  snow. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  their  assailants 
departed;  they  then  removed  the  snow  and 
ice,  stuffed  the  broken  windows  with  portions 
of  clothes ;  but  a  good  part  of  the  snow  in  the 
bed  had  melted,  and  soaked  the  bedding,  and 
they  were  forced  to  take  a  troubled  sleep  in 
chairs,  haunted  by  visions  of  sophomores. 
They  determined,  however,  to  put  the  best 
face  possible  on  it,  and  not  gratify  their  en- 
emies by  crying  baby,  and  especially  not  to 
mention  it  at  Radcliffe. 

It  was  evidently  a  preconcerted  affair,  for 
many  of  the  snow-balls  were  frozen,  and  had 
been  filled  with  ink,  so  that  when  they  fell  on 
the  study-table  among  the  books,  tliey  broke 
in  pieces  and  melted,  and  the  ink  with  which 
they  were  saturated  ran  over  everything.  The 
boys  were  at  no  loss  to  whom  to.  attribute  this 
raid. 

Albert  Woodford,  of  their  class,  roomed  with 
his  brother,  who  was  an  Athanean,  and  by  no 
means  pleased  that  his  younger  brother  (de- 
spite all  he  could  do)  should  join  the  Peucine- 
ans ;  but  Albert  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  was 
very  much  attached  to  Montgomery,  Austin,  < 
Spaulding,  and  Williams,  and  told  his  brother 
he  should  go  with  those  he  liked  best,  and  in- 
tended to  associate  with. 

Albert  had  noticed  that  a  number  of  sopho- 
mores, all  Athaneans,  and  the  same  individ- 
uals, came  frequently  to  see  his  brother,  and 
that  they  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  held 
long  consultations*  Naturally  suspicious,  he 
attempted  to  listen,  but  could  hear  nothing. 
One  day  he  was  going  out,  when  he  saw  the 
same  ones  coming  with  his  brother  towards 
the  room,  engaged  in  close  conversation.  He 
ran  back,  gained  the  bedroom,  and  crept  under 
the  bed.  While  there,  he  heard  that  they 
thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  Mont- 
gomery and  Austin  had,  after  pledging  them- 
selves to  them,  joined  another  society;  and 
they  were  determined  to  pay  them  a  visit  that 
night  in  return  for  it;  he  also  learned  that 
they  were  the  party  who  put  the  snow  in  their 
bed  some  time  previous. 

The  instant  the  assembly  broke  up,  Albert 
hurried  to  Will  and  Ned,  told  them  all  he  had 
heard,  and  at  what  time  they  might  expect 
the  visit 

'*They  are  the  same  fellows  that  did  the 
other  thing,"  said  Ned. 

*' Yes,  for  I  heard  them  tell  about  it" 
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"  Won't  we  give  'em  ate  ?  "  said  Will. 

"1*11  go  in  with  you,"  s^id  Woodford;  "so 
will  Spaulding  and  Williams." 

**  How  many  are  there?"  asked  Ned. 

•*  Six,  I  think." 

'*But  if  your  brother  is  one  of  them,**  said 
Will,  "you  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  it." 

"Yes,  I  will;  if  he  would  be  so  mean  as  to 
be  one  of  a  whole  gang,  to  set  upon  two  fel- 
lows that  he  knows  are  my  particular  friends 
(I  don't  mind  putting  snow  in  the  bed,  but 
putting  imk  on  the  books) ,  I  say,  let  him  catch 
it.  I  heard  him  say  that  he  threw  the  snow- 
ball that  put  your  lamp  out,  and  knocked  it 
off  the  table." 

"What  do  they  mean  to  do  to  us?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  they  were  not  together  long, 
and  didn't  say.  I  suppose  they  had  talked 
tkai  over  before,  and  this  meeting  was  only 
to  fix  upon  the  time." 

"  Now,"  said  Montgomery,  "  let  us  have  just 
as  many  of  us  as  there  will  be  of  them.  Whom 
shall  we  have?  Who  are  there  in  our  class  that 
we  like,  and  can  calculate  on,  that  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  Peudneans?" 

"  There  are  three  of  us,"  said  Albert ;  "  Wil- 
liams and  Spaulding  are  five." 

"  Spaulding,"  said  Ned,  "is  a  nice  fellow; 
but  he  is  too  timid  for  such  a  thing  as  this; 
would  be  no  better  than  an  old  hen." 

"There's  Greenleaf,  then." 

"  He's  the  boy,"  said  Montgomery ;  "  there's 
five." 

"  But,"  said  Austin,  "  he's  going  to  join  the 
Athanean." 

"  I  don't  care  if  hh  is;  he  would  take  sides 
with  his  own  classmates  against  sophs;  be- 
sides, he's  a  noble-spirited  fellow,  and  would 
resent  such  a  thing  as  this  —  as  though  a  boy 
couldn't  have  the  liberty  to  choose  which  so- 
ciety he  should  join  ;  and  he  knows  us  well 
enough  to  know  that  we  wouldn't  pledge  our- 
selves to  both ;  but  we  want  one  more." 

"There's  Charlie  King,"  said  Austin. 

"Just  the  fellow  we  want,  Ned ;  but  he's  an 
Athanean." 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Albert;  "take 
him." 

"  Now,  we've  got  six;  but  I'm  not  quite  sure 
of  the  number;  there  may  be  more;  let  us 
have  one  more." 

"Frank  Munroe,  King's  chum;  he's  an 
Athanean,  too,  but  he's  a  first-rate,  strong, 
resolute  fellow,  and  he  would  go  for  his  class 
against  the  world." 

"  We'll  take  Frank,"  said  Montgomery. 

"  I'll  see  King  and  Munroe,"  said  Austin. 

"  I'll  s^;e  Greenleaf,"  said  Albert,  "  and  report 


progress  in  one  hour,  at  this  room ;  don't  let 
anybody  in,  and  when  I  come,  I'll  say,  '  Oba- 
diah,'  through  the  key-hole." 

Neither  Ned  nor  Woodford  experienced  any 
difiiculty  in  securing  their  men,  for  the  fresh- 
man blood  was  up  the  moment  the  thing  was 
mentioned;  class  feeling  distanced  all  other 
considerations,  in  addition  to  which  the  ex- 
pected assault  was  felt  to  be  mean,  and  in- 
fringing upon  the  sacred  liberty  of  choice. 

When  the  freshmen  assembled,  ailer  a  short 
consultation,  they  instantly  began  to  prepare 
for  the  expected  assault.  Having  made  a 
couple  of  efiigies,  for  the  heads  of  which  they 
borrowed  blocks  of  a  barber,  they  put  a  light 
in  the  wood  closet,  and  closed  the  door,  so 
that  not  a  ray  was  visible.  Montgomery,  Aus- 
tin, and  Williams  were  stationed  in  the  bed- 
room, in  a  larg^e  clothes-press;  Greenleaf,  in 
the  wood  closet  to  throw  open  the  door,  and 
give  light,  at  the  proper  moment.  Munroe  and 
Woodford  were  concealed  in  the  comers  of  the 
outside  room,  jf  ach  one,  except  Greenleaf, 
held  in  his  hand  a  pail  of  cold  water. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  surprise  and  sudden 
attack  upon  their  assailants  when  expecting 
no  resistance  would  confound  them,  and  en- 
able the  freshmen  to  secure  some  of  the  sophs, 
whom  they  determined  to  put  under  the  pump 
—  the  fate,  they  imagined,  in  reserve  for  them- 
selves* 

It  was  arranged  that,  at  the  instant  those 
who  entered  the  bedroom  should  discover  the 
cheat  of  the  efiigies,  Austin  should  cry,  "  Mar- 
mion  I "  the  water  be  fiung,  the  door  of  the 
wood  closet  be  thrown  open,  and  the  rush 
made.  At  a  quarter  before  twelve,  Woodford, 
who  was  reconoitring,  brought  word  that  he 
believed  they  were  in  Kelly's  room,  that  there 
was  a  light  there,  and  it  was  either  them  or 
some  fellows  having  a  tight;  for  he  listened 
at  the  key-hole,  and  heard  them  talking.  At 
half  past  twelve  he  came  to  sa3'  they  were 
coming.  "  They've  got  a  lantern,  and  their 
faces  blacked ;  at  any  rate,  two  of  them ;  for  1 
saw  them  when  they  stopped  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  lantern,  to  snuff  the  candle.  My 
brother  Tom  is  there;  I  knew  him  fast 
enough.  If  he  don't  get  a  pail  of  cold  water, 
I  never  will  guess  again." 

All  was  silence,  and  the  boys  held  their 
breath  as  stealthy  footsteps,  followed  by  whis- 
pering, was  heard  in  the  entry.  Presently  the 
door  creaked  as  it  was  pressed  slowly  but  for- 
cibly in  at  top  and  bottom,  till  through  the 
opening  the  gleam  of  a  lantern  could  be  seen. 
All  at  once  the  bolt  gave  way,  and  so  sudden- 
ly that  the  two   foremost  assailants  fell  on 
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their  knees,  but,  instantly  recovering,  rushed 
to  the  bed,  followed  by  two  others,  one  of 
whom  held  a  lantern.  The  two  foremost 
seized  the  image  on  the  front  side  of  the  bed, 
while  two  others  flung  themselves  upon  the 
one  occupying  the  back  side.  Instantly  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  "  We  are  betrayed  and  be- 
set, fellows,*'  breaking  into  a  scream  of  terror, 
as  Montgomery,  who,  just  as  the  door  was 
forced,  had  crept  under  the  bed,  and,  too  im- 
pulsive to  await  the  signal,  grappled  him  by 
both  legs. 

*'MarmionI"  rang  through  the  room;  the 
sophs  were  deluged  with  water,  and  fiercely 
grappled  at  the  same  moment ;  and  light  was 
flung  from  the  wood  closet  upon  the  scene  of 
action. 

Deeming  the  whole  freshman  class  was 
upon  them,'  nothing  was  thought  of  but 
flight.  Montgomery  had  grappled  his  man 
so  suddenly  as  to  haul  his  legs  under  the  bed, 
and  throw  him  down.  The  soph,  being  much 
stronger,  caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  bed- 
stead, and  made  convulsive  eflbrts  to  break 
his  hold ;  but  Will,  planting  both  feet  against 
the  wall,  and  seizing  the  pants  of  his  antag- 
onist with  his  teeth,  hung  on  with  might  and 
main.  Williams  threw  his  water,  and  the 
bucket  after  it,  at  one  of  the  sophs,  as  he 
was  jumping  off  the  bed,  and  the  bucket 
struck  him  in  the  mouth  with  such  force  as 
to  knock  him  backward  upon  the  bed  at  full 
length.  Before  he  could  recover  himself,  Wil- 
liams, who  was  very  athletic,  flung  himself 
upon  him,  and  throwing  one  arm  over  the 
neck  and  the  other  under  thp  left  shoulder 
ot  his  antagonist,  griped  with  both  hands  the 
cords  of  the  bedstead  beneath,  and  pressed 
him  so  severely,  that  the  soph  promised 
to  lie  still  if  he  would  not  choke  him  to 
death. 

Ned  threw  himself  upon  the  one  who  was 
struggling  to  escape  from  Montgomery.  The 
other  two  endeavored  to  make  their  escape; 
but  the  foremost  was  grappled  and  held  by 
King  and  Munroe,  while  Greenleaf  and  Wood- 
ford slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  other 
with  such  force  as  to  knock  him  down.  The 
rest,  being  near  the  door  of  the  outer  room, 
fled,  among  whom  was  Tom  Woodford. 

*'  I  thought  Tom  would  be  among  the  miss- 
ing," said  Albert;  "but  he  got  his  water,  at 
any  rate.** 

All  were  now  fully  occupied,  holding  their 
prisoners. 

"The  door  can't  be  fastened:  we  must  tie 
these  rascals,  and  wash  their  faces,"  said 
Montgomery. 


"  I  can  hold  both  these  fellows,"  said  King. 

«  Woodford,  do  you  and  Greenleaf  get  some- 
thing to  tie  them  with." 

"What  shall  I  get?" 

"  Get  the  bed-cord,"  said  Austin. 

When  this  was  done,  Montgomery  noticed 
in  the  corner  a  two-gallon  jug,  which  was 
filled,  not  with  liquor,  as  they  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  lamp  oil,  and  that  of  the  foulest 
kind  —  veritable  lees. 

The  first  whose  face  was  washed  was  the 
one  whose  legs  Montgomery  had  grappled. 
When  the  features  were  cleaned,  to  the  equal 
astonishment  and  rage  of  Montgomery  and 
Ned,  they  were  those  of  Morse.  They  looked 
at  each  other  and  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 
It  seemed  to  these  unsophisticated  boys  some- 
thing too  incredible  for  belief,  and  they  could 
scarcely  trust  the  report  of  their  senses;  at 
length,  in  the  mind  of  Montgomery,  who  was 
most  impulsive,  indignation  got  the  better  of 
astonishment. 

"  Mr.  Morse,"  said  he,  "  is  this  the  manner 
in  which  the  Athanean  Society  elevates  the 
moral  and  literary  character  of  students  ?  You 
said  that  fishing  was  a  mean  business :  what 
kind  of  a  business  do  you  esteem  this?'* 

By  this  time  Ned  had  recovered  from  his 
stupor. 

"  How  is  it,  Mr.  Morse,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  about  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  you 
spoke  of,  the  other  evening,  to  us  verdant 
freshmen  ?  I  suppose  housebreaking  and  as- 
saults upon  persons  in  their  beds  are  those 
employments  to  which  you  referred  as  worthy 
of  a  young,  ardent,  and  generous  nature,  and 
about  *■  flinging  one*s  self  into  some  intellect- 
ual Thermopylae,  and,  if  need  be,  perishing 
there.*  If  you  don't  find  yourself  in  Ther^ 
mopylse  before  you  get  out  of  this  room,  I  am 
very  much  deceived." 

Austin  was  less  impulsive  than  Montgom- 
ery, but,  when  effectually  roused,  more  deter- 
mined. 

"  About  those  roseate  hues  and  rainbow 
tints,"  said  Austin. 

"Til  give  him  some  rainbow  tints,"  said 
Montgomery  ;  and  taking  a  coal  from  the 
fireplace,  he  drew  sundry  figures  on  his  face, 
while  the  sullen  soph  ground  his  teeth  in  im- 
potent rage.  The  others  proved  to  be  Kelly, 
Webber,  and  Staples. 

"  If  I  believed,"  said  Charlie  King  to  Morse, 
"  that  as  many  more  such  fellows  as  you  and 
your  companions  have  this  night  proved  your- 
selves to  be,  could  be  scared  up  in  the  Atha- 
nean Society,  I  and  my  classmates  here  would 
never  join,  though  we  are  pledged  to  it ;  but  I 
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know  there  could  not  be ;  that  the  great  body 
of  them  would  despise  it  as  much  as  we  do.** 

**  Now,  mates,"  said  Austin,  '*  jou  can  see 
what  is  in  that  jug;  just  smell  of  it;  that  stuff 
they  meant  to  put  on  me  and  nijr  chum.  I 
move  we  give  them  the  benefit  of  every  drop 
of  it." 

Greenleaf  demurred.  He  said,  "  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  done  about  enough.  We  have 
soused  them  well,  mortified  and  injured  them. 
Webber  has  a  cut  over  the  eye  from  the  door, 
and  Kelly,  his  lip  badly  cut  from  the  pail.** 

'*They  would  have  done  it  to  us,'*  said 
Austin. 

**  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander,"  said  Montgomery,  **  We  ought 
to  put  part  of  it  down  their  throats." 

'*  So  say  we  all  of  us,**  said  Williams. 

'*  No,  not  all  of  us,"  said  Munroe,  and  talked 
in  a  manner  that  mollified  Montgomery,  but 
failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  Austin  or 
Williams. 

Woodford  now  took  up  the  matter.  Austin 
and  Williams  both  thought  a  great  deal  of  Al- 
bert Woodford. 

"  Listen  to  me,*'  he  said  to  Ned  and  George. 
**  You  know  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  you 
would  have  been  oiled." 

**Thafs  so,  Al,"  replied  Austin. 

**  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  hear  in  some  de- 
gree to  me.  As  Greenleaf  says,  you*ve  turned 
the  tables  on  them,  injured  them  some,  mor- 
tified them  more.  Greenleaf,  King,  and  Mun- 
roe  —  all  Athaneans,  or  the  same  as  that — 
went  in  with  you,  and  against  fellows  belong- 
ing to  their  own  society,  for  your  sake.  Now, 
if  you  should  do  as  you  propose,  it  would  in- 
jure them  hereafter  in  their  own  society,  be- 
cause this  thing  will  get  out  sooner  or  later, 
and  all  the  members  of  that  society  would  be 
prejudiced  against  them  if  they  should  stand 
by  and  see  you  do  what  you  propose.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  ungenerous  in  us  not  to  yield 
to  their  wishes,  after  they  have  acted  so  nobly 
in  respect  to  us." 

•*  You  are  just  right,  Al,"  said  Austin. 

"That  is  my  opinion,"  said  Williams. 

The  prisoners  (who  sat,  expecting  nothing 
less  than  both  an  inward  and  outward  appli- 
cation of  their  own  prescription)  were  now 
liberated,  and  lost  no  time  in  vacating  the 
premises* 
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—  Percussion-caps  for  guns  were  in- 
vented by  Rev.  A.  J.  Forsyth,  in  Scotland, 
in  1807. 


BOTTHD  THE  00ITB8E. 

BY  OLIVER  OPTIC. 

YACHTING  has  become  a  favorite  sport 
"all  along  shore,*'  at  least  from  New 
York  city  to  New  Brunswick,  and  a  great 
many  clubs  have  been  organized  within  a  few 
years.  Some  of  these  associations  are  on  a 
large  scale,  and  may  be  regarded  as  national 
institutions,  while  others  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  are  more  local  in  their  character. 
The  New  York  Yacht  Club  may  be  said  to  be 
a  national  organization,  for  yachts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  enrolled  on  its  regis- 
ter. The  largest  and  finest  vessels  are  includ- 
ed in  its  fleet,  and  several  of  them  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  sailed  in  the  regattas  of 
England. 

Next  in  influence  and  importance  is  the 
newly-formed  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  which  is 
represented  by  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  yachts  east  of  the  metropolis.  Among 
its  members  are  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  distinguished  New  Englanders,  who  en- 
couragre  this  noble  and  health-giving  recrea- 
tion, not  only  for  its  intrinsic  pleasures,  but 
also  for  its  influence  upon  the  maritime  inter- 
ests of  the  nation ;  for  whoever  improves  the 
model,  or  the  working-gear,  of  a  vessel  con- 
fers a  benefit  upon  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 
Some  of  the  finest  yachts  are  included  in  the 
fieet  of  both  of  these  clubs.  Portland  has  a 
very  prosperous  club,  and  several  beautiful 
craft  are  owned  in  this  thriving  and  progres- 
sive city. 

In  Boston  and  its  vicinity  tiiere  are  several 
less  pretentious  clubs,  which  do  their  full  share 
in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  building  boats, 
and  in  fostering  the  art  of  sailing  them.  The 
Boston  Yacht  Club  at  one  time  held  a  prom- 
ising position,  and  sailed  a  fine  fleet  of  yachts, 
besides  affording  a  vast  deal  of  pleasure  to  the 
members  and  their  families ;  for  this  club  con- 
ducted its  affairs  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  Un- 
fortunately an  "unpleasantness"  arose  in  the 
association,  and  its  bright  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  future  was  blighted ;  but  its  "  past  is 
secure,"  and  its  members  will  long  cherish  a 
lively  impression  of  its  reviews  and  regattas. 
The  South  Boston  Yacht  Club  is  a  wide-awake 
association,  which  has  a  large  fleet  of  boats 
of  all  sizes,  and  has  managed  some  stirring 
races,  reviews,  and  cruises. 

The  Dorchester  Yacht  Club  is  organized  on 
a  plan  similar  to  the  last,  and  any  boat  which 
carries  a  sail  may  be  enrolled  in  its  fleet  The 
great  majority  of  its  craft  are  between  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  in  length,  though  the  Sylvie, 
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late  of  the  New  York  Clobi  is  of  one  hundred 
and  six  tons  burden.  This  club  was  organ- 
ized last  year,  and  now  has  a  membership  of 
over  one  hundred,  and  over  forty  yachts  are 
enrolled  in  its  fleet.  During  the  present  sea- 
son it  has  managed  five  regattas,  in  the  last 
of  which,  on  Saturday,  July  32,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  sailing  around  the  course  in  the 
Mary,  with  Commodore  Coolidge  Barnard. 

The  Mary  is  nearly  thirty-two  feet  long, 
centre  board,  and  has  no  great  affinity  for 
salt  water,  for  she  rests  on  the  water  rather 
than  in  it.  On  account  of  her  spare  inches, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  time  to  every  other 
yacht  that  sailed  with  her,  which  is  not  a 
pleasant  condition  to  start  with,  because 
'*  things  are  not  what  they  seem,"  in  going 
round  the  course,  and  the  result  is  too  much  a 
matter  of  arithmetic  The  Mary  was  sailed 
by  Captain  Nate  Robinson,  who  is  always  so 
good-natured  that  he  deserves  to  win  the  first 
prize,  though  in  this  respect  the  Commodore 
is  fully  his  equal.  We  were  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  neither  the  owner  nor  the 
skipper  had  any  very  lively  anticipations  of 
winning  the  race ;  and  as  for  a  prize,  this  was 
out  of  the  question ;  for  the  race  was  for  '*  the 
best  two  in  three,"  and  the  Mary's  antecedents 
made  hers  a  hopeless  case.  But  it  was  very 
good-natured  in  the  Commodore,  and  others 
who  participated  on  the  occasion  under  the 
same  circumstances,  to  sail  at  all,  because 
numbers  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  a  race. 

The  prize  was  a  massive  silver  medal  for 
the  boat,  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  which  won 
two  races  out  of  three.  In  the  second  regatta, 
the  Sea  Bird  having  won  both  of  the  second 
class,  centre  board,  races,  took  the  prize,  and 
the  present  race  was  to  decide  the  question  in 
the  other  three  classes. 

In  regattas,  the  rule  is  to  be  behind  time, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  for  the  race,  not  all 
the  boats  were  in  line.  The  first  class  boats 
were  anchored  in  a  row,  and  the  others  to  lee- 
ward of  them ;  but  the  lines  were  not  particu- 
larly even.  According  to  the  rule,  everything 
except  thet  head  sail  is  set;  on  sloops,  the 
mainsail  and  gaff-topsail,  and  on  schooners 
the  foresail,  mainsail,  gafif- topsails,  and  stay- 
sails, or  as  many  of  these  sails  as  the  x:raf^ 
carries.  No  jib,  balloon-jib,  or  jib-topsail  can 
be  set  till  the  gun  for  starting  is  heard.  The 
Mary  carried  only  a  mainsail,  for,  as  the  skip- 
per facetiously  remarked,  our  party  were  only 
going  out  for  a  pleasant  sail.  The  gaff-top- 
sail was  not  set,  partly,  however,  because  the 
jolly  captain  had  not  entire  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  outhaul  thereof,  which  was  a 


little  obstinate  in  running  through  the  blocks. 
The  tender  was  drawn  forward  to  be  used  as  a 
buoy  for  the  cable.  In  a  regatta  much  depends 
upon  obtaining  a  good  start,  for  a  minute,  or 
even  half  a  minute,  lost  in  getting  off,  is  so 
much  added  to  the  yacht's  running  time.  The 
crew  of  the  Mary,  including  the  supemume^ 
rary  writer,  consisted  of  six  persons ;  for  the 
Commodore,  in  spite  of  his  exalted  position, 
as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  occasion,  was  as 
ready  at  the  cable,  at  a  sheet  or  halyard,  as  an 
able  seaman.  As  we  were  to  go  off  with  the 
wind  free,  the  balloon-jib  was  to  be  set  the 
instant  the  gun  was  fired.  Two  hands  were 
placed  at  the  halyards  of  this  sail,  and  two 
more  at  the  cable,  while  the  ''supe"  was  di- 
rected to  stand  by  the  balloon-jib  sheet,  and 
the  captain  stood  like  a  man  of  iron,  with  a 
beaming  smile  on  his  face,  at  the  helm. 

This  is  the  anxious,  expectant  moment  on 
board  a  yacht,  for  a  kink  in  the  halyards,  the 
downhaul  in  a  snarl,  or  the  fouling  of  the  ca- 
ble, may  defeat  the  best  laid  hopes  of  the  jolly 
yachtmen.  But  everything  has  been  over- 
hauled, and  is  supposed  to  be  in  good  running 
order;  yet  running  rigging,  like  unreasonable 
human  beings,  will  have  kinks,  and  get  into 
snarls,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most  is 
expected  of  it.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
regatta  in  which  one  or  more  boats  did  not 
get  into  some  sort  of  a  snarl ;  but  we  had  a 
remarkably  good-natured  crew,  all  of  whom 
reflected  the  sunny  smiles  of  his  highness  the 
Commodore  and  Captain  Nate. 

**Bang!"  went  the  regulation  yacht  gun, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  do  the  loud  talk- 
ing of  the  occasion ;  and  it  spoke  up  very  well 
for  a  little  fellow.  The  judges  '*  made  a  note 
of  it,"  and  among  the  first  class  yachts  things 
were  lively  for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  Commodore  smiled,  and  Captain  Nate 
smiled.  His  highness  —  we  beg  to  state  that 
the  Commodore  of  the  Dorchester  Yacht  Club 
is  more  of  a  republican  than  many  others  we 
know,  about  a  foot  more  —  his  highness  dou- 
bled up  his  long  limbs  at  the  cable,  or  the  hal- 
yards ;  for  we  were  so  absorbed  in  attending 
to  the  arduous  duty  of  keeping  the  balloon- 
jib  sheet  from  going  overboard,  that  we  did 
not  carefully  observe  the  work  of  others.  The 
cable  went  over  with  the  tender,  and  the  bal- 
loon-jib went  up.  We  happen  to  know  that 
the  latter  went  up ;  we  have  two  blisters  on 
our  digits  to  vouch  for  the  fact ;  for  when  it 
went  up,  a  puff  of  wind  filled  it,  and  gave  a 
**  yank  "on  the  sheet,  which  got  up  a  tremen- 
dous friction  between  our  editorial  fingers. 
But  we  intended  to  hold  it,  or  die  in  the  glo- 
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riou8  attempt,    and  we  did    hold    it  —  some 
of  it. 

The  balloon-jib,  reaching  from  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit  to  the  topmast  head,  rose  without 
a  kink  or  a  snarl,  and  the  Mary  went  off,  first 
of  all  — a  glorious  start.    A  couple  of  the 
weather-beaten,      hard-handed,      courageous 
jachtmen  assisted  the  '*  supe  "  at  the  sheet ; 
it  was  hauled   in,  belayed  securely,  and  our 
woes  were   at  an  end.      Captain    Nate  still 
smiled  as  the  Mary  skimmed  over  the  summer 
sea — she  did  skim.    The  Commodore  grace- 
fully insinuated  that  we  might  stand  by  the 
main  sheet,  and  we  took  position  on  the  deck 
abaft  the  standing-room,  where  we  had  a  cap- 
ital view,  over  the  stern,  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.    One  of  them  was  dragging  her  balloon- 
jib  overboard,  and  the  jib-topsail  of  another 
stuck  on  the  stay ;  but  all  these  mishaps  were 
soon  corrected,  and  the  fleet  went  on  its  way. 

Two  minutes  later,  another  gun  started  the 
rest  of  the  fleet ;    the  white  wings  scattered, 
and  made  for  Old  Harbor  buoy,  with  the  wind 
on  the  port  quarter.     It  di^s  a  beautiful  sight, 
and  we  were  only  sorry  that  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  prevented   Captain  Nate   from   looking 
behind  him  to  see  it.     At  the  buo}',  some  of 
the  boats  were  obliged  to  luff,  in  order  to  leave 
it  on  the  starboard,  and  there  was  some  crowd- 
ing, and  a  little  mixing  of  booms,  stays,  and 
bowsprits ;  but  we  were  not  near  enough  to 
hear  any  **big  words,"  and  we  hope   none 
were  used.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  well 
ahead  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  as,  if  anything 
naughty  is  said,  you  are  sure  not  to  hear.    We 
don't  believe  anything  improper  was  said  or 
done.     The  Commodore,  who  was  **  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed,"  looked  serenely  from  his 
advanced  position  upon  the  scene  in  his  rear. 
Captain  Nate  stationed  the  hands  for  gybing, 
—  only  big  men  like  Captain  Nate  and  the 
Commodore  should  gybe  a  boat,  except  in  a 
dead  calm,  —  and  at  black  buoy  No.  7,  we  did 
gybe  her..    No  lives  were  lost,  and  the  skipper 
did  not  even  cease  to  smile  through  the  trying 
manoeuvre.    We  went  oft*  to  tlve  southward, 
round  Sculpin  Ledge,  where  we  gybed  her 
again,  in  the  same  happy  and  cheerful  man- 
ner, with  no  other  accident  than  the  loss  of  a 
cap,  which  was  picked  up  by  the  next  boat. 
The  Mary  gracefully  maintained   her  proud 
position   at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  thus  cheer- 
ing   the   heart  of   the    Commodore    all    she 
could,  till  she  reached  red  buoy  No.  6,  from 
which  to  the  judges'  station  it  was  almost  a 
dead  beat  to  windward.    Then,  like  other  fe- 
male flirts,  she  disappointed  the  hopes  of  her 
adorer.     The  Kelpie,  beclouded  by  her  huge 


mainsail,  gaff-topsail,  jib,  and  jib-topsail, 
rounded  the  buoy,  tacked,  and  went  off  almost 
into  the  eye  of  the  wind.  The  tide  was  run- 
ning out,  and  Captain  Nate  cheerfully  labored 
to  get  the  weather-gage  of  it,  and  we  don't 
know  but  he  succeeded.  The  wind  died  out 
at  times  in  certain  places,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  Mary.  We 
tacked  and  beat,  and  happily  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  everything  except  the  Kelpie.  Thir- 
teen minutes  before  we  passed  the  judges, 
we  heard  the  gun  that  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Kelpie,  which  thus  secured  the  first 
prize  to  this  lively  crafl  —  Captain  Samuel  J. 
Capen,  whom  we  congratulate  on  his  fairly- 
earned  laurel. 

We  don't  own  the  Mary,  and  so  we  don't 
feel  bad  about  the  result;  and  we  thought  that 
Captain  Nate  bore  his  defeat  with  becoming 
resignation.  We  can  only  say  that  he  sailed 
his  craft  well,  exceedingly  well ;  and  what  was 
better  still,  he  was  good-natured  every  mo- 
ment, and  every  fraction  of  a  moment,  during 
the  race.  We  sympathize  with  the  Commo- 
dore, but  a  strict  regard  for  the  truth  compels 
us  to  add  that  he  cheerfully  accepted  the  re- 
sult, and  we  know  that  he  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  fortunate  captain  of  the  Kelpie. 

The  Jennie,  and  the  Sea  Breeze  took  the 
medals  of  their  classes ;  but,  of  the  third  class, 
centre  boards,  the  Hebe,  the  Maud,  and  the 
Bristol  have  each  won  a  race,  and  of  course 
neither  has  won  two,  so  that  still  another 
trial  will  be  necessary,  to  settle  the  claims  of 
these  boats. 

We  enjoyed  our  sail  very  much,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  his  highness,  the  Commodore,  for 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  of  the  race 
over  the  stern  of  his  yacht. 


TEAPPED  IH  THE  MUD. 

BY  COLONEL  G.   D.   DREWBRTON. 

I  WAS  stationed  in  South-western  Texas, 
and  used  to  date  my  letters  from  **Fort 
Blank,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Las  Moras. ^' 
I  well  remember  the  breezy  summer  afternoon 
when  Slabs  and  I  (Slabs  being  my  brother 
lieutenant  and  particular  chum)  rode  forward 
in  advance  of  the  command,  and  picked  out 
the  dryest  place  in  the  swampy  bottom,  where 
old  Major  Martinet  had  ordered  us  to  encamp. 
I  recollect,  too,  how  we  celebrated  the  event, 
and  whiled  away  the  time  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  wagons  by  killing  a  square  (or  round, 
if  you  prefer  it)  dozen  of  water  moccasins, 
not  to  mention  such  lighter  game  as  centi- 
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pedes  and  tarantulas.  Then  the  wagons  rolled 
up,  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  hitherto 
tenantless  swamp  became  *'  Fort  Blank,"  with 
drummings,  and  iifings,  and  guard  mountings, 
and  all  other  matters  which  pertain  to  a  well- 
regulated  military  post.  I  think  the  country, 
rough  and  wild  as  we  found  it,  where  our  lot 
was  cast,  would  have  seemed  a  paradise  to  any 
youngster  fond  of  the  woods,  with  its  pleas- 
ures of  rod  and  gun.  Though  the  stupidity 
of  our  commander  had  placed  our  tents  among 
the  fever  mists  of  the  swamp,  yet  the  health- 
ful prairie  ridges,  with  a  far-away  bluff  or  so» 
growing  blue  in  the  distance,  stretched  on 
either  hand  just  beyond  the  timber.  As  for 
the  river,  or  creek,  as  we  should  call  it  here, 
it  seemed  to  gather  to  its  banks  the  green  pe- 
cans, with  their  luxuriant  nut  clusters,  inter- 
mingled with  great  tangles  of  vine»  or  patches 
of  thorny  chaparral,  or  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  moss- laden  trunks,  not  such  moss  as  our 
eyes  are  accustomed  to,  but  long  streamers, 
waving  to  and  fro,  and  tossing  their  gray 
garlands  like  ghostly  arms  in  the  heavy  ague- 
laden  air. 

The  Las  Moras  itself  was  a  wonderful  little 
river,  in  its  way;  now  a  broad»  placid  sheet, 
where  some  hard-working  family  of  beavers 
had  worn  out  their  lives,  doing  mason-work 
with  their  tails,  and  tree-felling  with  their 
teeth,  to  dam  up  the  stream,  till  their  mud- 
houses  were  depopulated  by  the  eccentric  de- 
sire of  **  poor  Lo "  to  barter  their  skins  for 
the  fire-water  of  the  pale-face.  Then  the 
broad  sheet  would  dwindle  to  a  purling 
stream,  teeming  with  fish,  and  fringed  with 
large- leafed  water  plants  or  rustling  sedge, 
where  gaunt,  long-legged  cranes,  with  hungry 
eyes,  hid  themselves  amid  the  rushes,  fishing 
by  the  hour,  yet  never  seeming  to  catch  any- 
thing for  their  pains.  Or  you  might  wend 
your  way  up  the  stream  till  you  came  to  the 
'*  back-waters  "  —  deep,  black  pools,  with  great 
floating  logs,  rotten  and  water-soaked,  roofed 
in  by  overarching  trees,  through  whose 
gnarled  and  interlacing  arms  the  red-eyed 
sunset  itself  could  look  in  but  gloomily. 
Here  the  turkey-buzzards  would  gather  and 
make  their  roosts,  filling  the  very  air  with  the 
scent  of  carrion.  It  was  a  place  to  suggest 
both  bright  and  ugly  dreams ;  and  as  Slabs 
said,  '*  When  you  didn't  hanker  for  one  you 
could  always  have  the  other."  Yet  dismal  as 
they  were,  I  loved  to  take  my  gun  or  fishing- 
pole,  and  lose  myself  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  morass,  now  watching  the  peccaries,  or 
Mexican  hogs,  as  they  grunted  along  in  search 
of  their  favorite  pecan,  and  occasionally  knock- 


ing over  a  turkey,  or  even  getting  a  shot  at  some 
thirsty  deer. 

It  was  while  engaged  upon  such  an  excur- 
sion as  this,  on  a  certain  fervent  day  in  Au- 
gust, full  twenty  years  ago,  that  I  met  with 
the  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate. 

I  had  left  camp  early  in  the  afternoon,  tak- 
ing my  rifle,  with  a  passing  remiCrk  to  Slabs, 
who  was  on  duty  and  unable  to  accompany 
me,  that  I  might  not  return  till  some  time  in 
the  night,  as  I  hoped  to  get  a  shot  at  the  fam- 
ily of  a  patriarchal  old  gobbler,  whose  roost- 
ing-place  I  had  marked  upon  the  previous  day. 
**In  which  case,"  I  added,  **  we'll  meet  over  a 
breakfast  of  turkey  stew."  So,  with  my  gun 
upon  my  shoulder,  I  lefl  the  white  tents  be- 
hind, and,  taking  the  well-worn  path  up  the 
river,  was  speedily  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  camp.  Pursuing  my  way,  I  followed 
the  track  which  skirted  the  bank,  as  nearly  as 
the  undergrowth  would  permit,  till  I  came  to 
an  old  Indian  trail,  branching  o£f  at  nearly  a 
right  angle  from  the  path  I  was  pursuing.  I 
had  not  followed  it  for  ere  I  discovered  that  it 
was  conducting  me  into  a  region  much  wilder 
and  more  solitary  than  any  I  had  hitherto 
seen.  There  were  no  signs  to  indicate  that  it 
had  been  visited  by  any  of  our  men.  Well 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  a  locality  which  had 
thus  far  escaped  the  observation  of  our  hunt- 
ers, I  pressed  on,  passing  through  an  any- 
thing but  pleasant  tract  of  ^*  buzzard  roosts;  ** 
for  these  foul  birds  make  the  places  where 
they  congregate  as  filthy  and  disgusting  as 
themselves. 

Emerging  from  this  noxious  grove,  where 
the  very  air  seemed  tainted  with  carrion,  I 
crossed  a  wooded  ridge,  coming  by  a  gradual 
descent  to  a  sort  of  natural  basin,  with  a  bor- 
der of  green  morass  surrounding  a  deep,  black 
pool,  in  which  floated  a  number  of  slimy,  rot- 
ten logs,  while  overhead  the  rank  vegetation 
swung  its  moss-garlands  with  a  profusion  that 
bespoke  the  unhealthiness  of  the  spot  It  was 
evidently  a  portion  of  the  back-water,  a  sort 
of  pool  or  reservoir,  unsupplied  by  the  current 
of  the  stream,  and  fed  by  the  hidden  springs 
which  supplied  its  source.  After  gazing  for  a 
while  upon  the  gloomy  scene,  I  concluded  to 
cross  the  lagoon,  and  find  a  hunting-ground 
upon  the  firmer  land  beyond.  How  to  do  this 
was  a  puzzle.  At  length  I  determined  to  fol- 
low the  bank  till  I  should  come  to  a  jam  of 
logs  of  sufficient  size  and  buoyancy  to  furnish 
a  bridge.  The  shadows  were  beginning  to 
lengthen  ere  I  chanced  upon  a  group  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  connect  with  the  opposite  shore. 
Even  then  I  had  to  reach  them  by  a  cluster  of 
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overhanging  roots,  from  whose  projecting 
support  I  swung  myself  lightly  down  upon 
the  nearly  w^ter-soaked  timber  below.  I  had 
barely  touched  its  surface  when  I  discovered 
niy  mistake ;  for  the  treacherous  log  turned 
beneath  my  tread,  throwing  me  into  the  pool, 
between  two  great  trunks,  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, drifted  away,  from  the  impulse  of  the 
shock,  till,  on  rising  from  my  involuntary 
bath,  I  found  that  it  had  been  driven  beyond  my 
reach.  The  water  was  by  no  means  deep,  — 
not  over  four  feet,  perhaps  hardly  that,  —  and 
my  first  thought  on  emerging,  all  dripping, 
from  the  pool,  was  one  of  self-congratulation 
that  no  spectator  or  comrade  had  been  with 
me,  to  witness  and  laugh  at  my  ridiculous 
mishap. 

I  still  retained  a  hold  upon  my  gun,  and 
afler  some  puffing  and  a  shake  or  two  to  clear 
my  eyes  and  hair  from  the  mud,  I  laid  hold  of 
the  slippery  log,  and  endeavored  to  raise  my- 
self upon  it;  but  the  stick,  rotten  and  coated 
with  slime,  merely  turned  under  my  hand,  till, 
growing  weary  of  these  frj^itless  efforts,  and, 
withal,  somewhat  provoked  at  my  want  of 
success,  I  determined  to  regain  the  shore,  and 
give  up  attempting  to  cross.    To  do  this,  it 
became  needful  to  take  a  step  or  two  towards 
the  baink ;  but  when  I  endeavored  to  draw  up 
my  feet,  I  found  them  firmly  imbedded  in  a 
quicksand,   or  slough  of  mud  and  vegetable 
deposit,  which  held  with  the  tenacity  of  the 
heaviest  clay.    I  struggled  to  free  myself;  but 
every  efifort  to  withdraw  a  foot  only  served  to 
sink  roe  deeper  into  the  trap.    I  now  began  to 
feel  a  little  uneasy,  I  can  hardly  say  fright- 
ened, for  I  had  as  yet  resorted  to  no  particular 
expedient,  and  fancied  that,  at  the  worst,  I 
could  regain  the  bank  by  clinging  to  the  roots 
over  which  I  had  descended,  and  so  draw  my» 
self  up  to  terra  firma  again. 

Looking  round  for  some  new  method  of 
escape,  I  thought,  if  I  could  but  lay  my  body 
across  the  log,  I  should,  by  swaying  backward 
and  forward,  get  a  purchase  from  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  wood,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  free 
my  fettered  limbs,  and  float  to  shore.  Getting 
my  hand  upon  the  only  log  within  my  grasp, 
I  managed  to  draw  it  towards  me,  and  when  I 
thoug^ht  it  sufficiently  near,  endeavored  to 
throw  my  weight  upon  the  nearly  submerged 
trunk,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  vigorous  pull 
with  my  feet,  but  only  to  experience  the  mor- 
tification of  feeling  my  support  go  gliding 
away  quite  out  of  my  reach,  as  it  swung 
round,  and  finally  drifted  towards  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lagoon,  leaving  me  yet  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  slough.  Just  then  I  fan- 
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cied  that  I  felt  something  soft  and  cold  goglid* 
ing  between  my  submerged  waist  and  my  left 
arm,  for  I  was  now  nearly  up  to  my  shoulders 
in  water.  Ere  I  could  do  more  than  hazard  a 
fearful  guess  as  to  the  possible  nature  of  this 
new  sensation,  a  great  water  moccasin  reared 
himself  from  the  stream,  and  gliding  within  a 
few  inches  of  my  face,  disappeared  among  the 
tangle  of  roots  from  which  I  had  embarked. 

Here  was  a  new,  and,  to  me  (with  my  in- 
tense horror  of  snakes,  harmless  or  other- 
wise), substantial  cause  for  alarm.  The 
jthought  that  I  had  such  a  neighbor — or,  most 
probably,  pair  of  neighbors,  for  they  seldom 
travel  singly  —  filled  me  with  dread,  and  I  re- 
newed my  efforts  to  escape,  with  all  the  ener- 
gy which  increasing  desperation  could  inspire, 
I  even  tried  a  shout  or  two  for  assistance, 
hoping  that  it  might  attract  some  straggler 
from  the  post,  though  in  the  unfrequented 
spot  into  which  I  had  wandered  I  might  have 
yelled  myself  hoarse,  as,  indeed,  I  finally  did, 
with  no  better  result  than  scaring  for  the 
time  the  great  turkey-buzzards,  who  seemed 
to  understand  and-  take  a  terribly  suggestive 
interest  in  the  perils  of  my  situation.  One, 
indeed,  had  already  approached  so  near  as 
almost  to  brush  me  with  his  filthy  wings,  and 
only  desisted  as  I  struck  at  him  with  my  hand. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  growing  weaker,  getting 
chilled,  for  the  night  was  falling,  yet,  fortu- 
nately, not  leaving  me  in  darkness ;  for  the 
full-orbed  moon,  rising  over  the  tree- tops, 
shed  her  sofl  but  powerful  light  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  twinkling  stars  began  to  dot 
the  sky  and  be  reflected  from  the  black  mirror 
of  the  lagoon.  As  the  night  began  to  gather, 
the  voices  of  the  swamp  opened  in  full  cho- 
rus ;  the  g^eat  frog,  seated  upon  some  log  not 
far  away,  took  heavy  bass,  with  a  choir  of 
little  fellows,  who  came  in  with  their  fuller 
cries  from  the  opposite  shore ;  an  owl  hooted 
overhead;  the  mosquitos  blew  their  tiny 
horns  and  stung  my  unprotected  face,  for  my 
cap  had  fallen  off  and  been  lost  in  the  lagoon ; 
while  far  away  upon  the  borders  of  the  open 
prairie  beyond,  I  could  hear  the  discordant 
howls  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  hunting  their  prey 
by  night.  Altogether  the  position  was  any- 
thing but  a  cheerful  one.  What  was  to  be 
done?  The  snarl  of  roots,  strongly  sugges- 
tive, in  the  uncertain  light,  of  the  snaky  vis- 
itor who  had  disappeared  among  their  folds, 
seemed  to  offer  the  final'  and  only  hope  of 
safety.  It  was  almost  within  reach,  but  not 
quite  —  a  few  feet  would  do  it.  It  seemed  a 
grim  joke  to  occur  to  one  so  beset,  but  I  re- 
member thinking  that  if  I  could  only  gain 
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my  two  feety  the  rest  of  the^a/  would  be 
very  easy  to  perform.  There  was  no  one  at 
hand,  however,  to  appreciate  the  pun,  so  I 
didn't  make  it  aloud.  I  fancy,  too,  that  my 
head  was  beginning  to  wander  a  little,  for  I 
ceased  my  efforts,  steadying  myself  with  my 
gun,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  old  Slabs,  and 
wondering  if  he  would  miss  me  at  breakfast, 
and  what  he  would  do  without  the  turkey 
stew,  which  I  shrewdly  suspected  he  would 
look  out  for  first ;  and  then  my  fancy  drilled 
off  to  the  turkey,  and  I  began  to  cogitate 
whether  he  had  got  home  to  his  roost,  and  if  , 
he  had  his  family  with  him,  and  what  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  trapped  in 
the  mud ;  thus  bringing  my  circle  of  thought 
back  to  the  stew  and  Slabs  again,  which  was 
''swinging  round  the  circle"  in  a  way  that 
showed  me  I  had  better  be  trying  some  new 
plan  of  escape,  ere  my  brains  should  go  wool- 
gathering altogether. 

So  I  tried  to  think  what  it  would  be  best  to 
attempt.     Was  there  no  new  device  which 
might  aid    me?     A  bright    thought  darted 
across  my  mind.    I  had  my  gun,  a  long,  heavy- 
barrelled   piece.     By  pushing   it   forward,  I 
could  just  touch  the  roots;  it  might  be  that 
I  could  manage  to  insert  the  barrel  between 
them,  and  so  get  a  hold  which  would  enable 
me  to  draw  myself  within  grasping  distance 
of  the  wopd.   Throwing  my  body  well  forward, 
and  projecting  the  piece  before  me  with  both 
hands,  I  endeavored  to  insert  the  muzzle  into 
^  an  opening;  but  it  was  all  in  vain :  as  I  drew 
it  towards  me  the  roots  would  give,  or  the 
barrel  slip  out;    and  I  was  ere  long  fain  to 
rest  and  recover  the  breath  lost  by  these  fruit- 
less exertions.    A  new  idea  occurred  to  me: 
what  if  I  should  reverse  my  gun,  thrust  the 
stock  between  the  roots,  then  turn  it,  so  as  to 
bring  it  against  the  wood,  and  thus  draw  my- 
self out  by  the  barrel  from  the  slough.    After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  or  two,  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  firm  hold  with  the  stock, 
by  turning  it  within    the  opening    until  it 
formed  a  brace  against  the  inner  surface  of 
the  root.    It  now  only  remained  for  me  to  try 
if  I  could  tug  myself  out  with  such  strength 
as  I  had  left.    Taking  time  to  get  my  breath 
again,  after  the  work  already  accomplished,  I 
gave  a  prodigious  pull  upon  the  barrel.    The 
root  yielded  a  little,  but,  though  I  hauled  till 
my  fingers  slipped  upon  the  smooth  metal,  I 
gained  not  an  inch.    Pausing  and  wrapping 
my  handkerchief  around  the  gun,  I  managed 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  obtain  a  firmer 
hold.    But  another  pull  assured  me  that  my 
heavy  boots  were  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  mo- 


rass to  be  extricated  by  any  effort  of  mine.  I 
must  get  rid  of  those  boots  or  remain  a  fixture 
in  them  forever.  How  to  get  them  off  was  m 
question  more  easily  put  than  answered.  I 
tried  twisting  my  feet  about,  and  then  be- 
thought me  of  my  knife,  a  sharp  one,  easily 
opened,  and  well  adapted  to  my  purpose.  Ty- 
ing my  gun  by  the  handkerchief  to  one  hand, 
so  that,  in  case  it  should  slip  out  of  its  hold,  it 
could  not  be  lost,  I  grasped  my  knife  firmly 
with  the  other,  and,  stooping  down,  slit  up 
the  legs,  though  not  without  wounding  the 
flesh  in  so  doing,  nil  I  felt  that  the  leather 
which  had  hitherto  fettered  me  had  become  a 
sort  of  platform  on  which  to  stand.  I  now  be- 
gan to  feel  that  I  was  once  more  master  of  the 
situation;  so  I  straightened  myself  up,  and 
even  looked  after  my  lost  cap  a  little,  ere  I  pro- 
ceeded to  haul  myself  in  by  the  gun  barrel, 
taking  care  to  support  my  weight  by  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  my  feet  from  the  mud-trap 
below. 

It  was  slow  but  sure  work.  I  was  greatly 
elated,  for  already  Lcould  almost  lay  my  hand 
upon  the  firmly-rooted  tree,  when  I  saw  an 
object  approaching  which  made  me  cease  my 
efforts  and  almost  fall  back  into  the  swamp 
with  fright.  I  had  thrust  the  stock  of  the 
piece,  by  which  I  was  clinging,  directly  into  a 
den  of  water  moccasins  (the  most  loathsome 
and  venomous  reptiles  of  the  southern  la- 
goons), stirring  up  the  inmates,  one  of  whom, 
with  head  erect,  and  protruded  tongue,  was 
actually  coiling  round  the  stock  of  the  piece, 
and  writhing  himself  towards  me,  while  an- 
other arched  his  ugly  neck  over  the  very  root 
I  was  about  to  grasp. 

Here  was  a  predicament  in  good  earnest,  as 
the  Kentuckian  said,  when  he  came  home  and 
found  his  house  burned  and  family  carried 
off  by  the  Indians  —  ''a  most  radiculous  fix.** 
If  I  went  on  I  must  meet  the  snakes,  who  held 
every  advantage  of  position.  If  I  staid  where 
I  was,  I  must  ere  long  sink  back,  from  ex- 
haustion, into  the  slough;  while  a  retreat 
would  be  simply  suicidal,  a  mere  hastening  of 
my  burial  in  the  morass.  No,  I  must  advance, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  might ;  face  the  snakes,  * 
and,  if  needful,  frighten,  or  even  fight  them. 
But  how  to  do  it  I  I  had  my  kniic  :  the  gun 
was  out  of  the  question.  To  withdraw  it 
would  be  like  cutting  away  the  anchor  on  a 
lee  shore.  But  to  use  a  knife  at  close  quarters, 
in  a  moonlight  row  with  an  uncertain  number 
of  snakes,  required  a  little  more  courage  than 
I  could  just  then  muster  up.  If  absolutely 
within  their  grasp,  I  felt  that  I  might  xesort  to 
it;    but  not  if  it  could  be  avoided.    ''Ah,** 
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thought  I,  « if  I  had  but  a  stick! "  I  looked 
round  keenly,  but  in  vain ;  there  was  no  drift 
wood  within  my  reach.  I  tried  yelling,  and 
beating  the  water  with  my  feet,  and  even 
shook  one  fist,  while  I  held  on  by  the  other 
hand ;  but  though  I  had  heard  of  deaf  adders, 
I  now  found  what  it  was  to  do  with  deaf  moc- 
casins ;  for  they  never  moved  or  changed  their 
threatening  attitude,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  to 
creep  closer.  I  began  to  feel,  with  the  la- 
mented Ward,  that  **  it  would  have  been  ten 
dollars  in  my  pocket  if  I  had  never  been 
born,**  and  really  meditated  letting  go  the 
gun,  as  the  shortest  way  of  settling  an  un- 
pleasant adventure.  But  life  is  sweet,  and 
'•necessity  the  mother  of  invention."  The 
larger  moccasin  had  resumed,  his  terrible 
march  down  the  gun-barrel,  and  already,  to  my 
excited  imagination,  I  felt  his  foul  breath  and 
heard  his  hissing  in  my  ear,  while  his  venge- 
ful, glistening  eyes  seemed  to  look  down  into 
mine  with  a  horrible  fascination. 

No  more  time  for  thought  now.  I  gave  a 
terrified  look  at  the  gun-barrel,  to  see  how 
much  space  yet  remained  between  me  and  the 
creature's  venomous  blow,  when  my  glance 
fell  upon  my  steel  ramrod,  already  loosened 
from  its  pipe  by  the  shaking  of  the  gun.  To 
free  one  hand,  grasp  and  draw  it  swiftly  forth, 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  Bringing  it 
sharply  down  across  the  back  of  the  reptile,  I 
repeated  my  blows  with  all  the  vigor  of  hate 
anti  fear  (passions  which  not  unfrequently  go 
hand  in  hand),  till  the  stunned  and  battered 
snake  fairly  dropped  into  the  lagoon,  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  its  dark  waters.  Following 
up  my  success,  I  turned  to  attack  his  compan- 
ion; but  the  threatening  coil  had  already 
glided  away  and  been  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
of  the  trunk. 

**  Now  or  never,"  thought  I,  as  I  hauled  in 
upon  my  gun,  keeping  the  rammer  still  ready 
for  action  between  my  teeth.  It  must  have 
been  speedily  done,  but  it  seemed  an  age  ere 
I  regained  the  bank,  and  threw  myself,  or 
rather  dropped,  at  full  length  upon  the  sward, 
where  I  lay,  the  dirtiest,  wettest,  and  certainly 
worst  frightetled,  yet  withal  most  thankful 
gentleman  within  the  circle  of  that  military 
department.  All  of  which  I  told  to  the  sym- 
pathizing ear  of  old  Slabs,  at  breakfast, 
next  morning.  But  —  he  didn't  have  that 
turkey  stew.  And  when  Slabs  came  to  think 
of  that,  the  barbarian  said  that  '*  he'd  fixed  his 
mouth  for  it;  and  it  just  served  me  right,  if  I 
had  got  *  trapped  in  the  mud.' " 

There  are  two  dangerous  animals  in 

society  —  the  slanderer  and  the  flatterer. 


OAITJTE  BEBTTEnra  EIS  OOTJBTIEBS. 

[WITR.rVU^PACB  ILLOSTBATION.] 

OF  all  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Canute, 
surnamed  the  Great,  the  one  told  by 
our  illustration  is  perhaps  best  known,  and 
most  frequentlj'  made  use  of  **  to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale."  Canute  is  held  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  of 
the  barbarous  age  in  which  he  lived,  both  on 
account  of  his  resolute  valor  and  exemplary 
piety.  His  conquests  were  many  and  decisive ; 
but  if  "  he  who  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than 
he  who  taketh  a  city,"  the  king's  conquest  of 
Aimsel/muBthe  adjudged  as  his  greatest  vic- 
tory. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  monarchs  in  all  ages 
to  be  surrounded  by  men  only  too  ready  to  do 
them  lip-service,  to  flatter  their  vanity,  and  to 
ascribe  to  their  regal  state  a  power  and  an 
authority  possessed  by  God  alone.  Canute 
was  thus  surrounded,  but,  unlike  many  rulers, 
to  whom  flattery  is  as  sweet-smelling  incense, 
to  him  it  was  intolerably  nauseous ;  the  more 
so  because  his  courtiers  carried  it  to  such  an 
impious  length.  He  hit  upon  the  following 
expedient,  at  once  to  show  them  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  hoUowness  of  their  flat- 
tery, and  that  he  rated  all  such  lip-honor  at 
its  proper  value. 

He  was  one  day  by  the  sea-shore  watching 
the  rising  tide,  and  his  courtiers,  as  usual, 
were  extolling  his  might  and  power.  The  mon- 
arch listened  to  the  iradulations  for  a  while  in 
silence,  but  presently,  pointing  to  the  waves  as 
they  came  tumbling  in,  he  asked  his  fawning 
flatterers  whether  those  advancing  billows  were 
under  his  control,  and  whether  they  would 
obey  his  bidding.  To  be  consistent,  his 
courtiers  were  'compelled  to  answer  yes,  al- 
though they  inwardly  hoped  that  their  sov- 
ereign would  not  jeopardize  their  lives  by 
trying  his  strength  with  the  ocean.  Canute, 
however,  appearing  to  believe  them,  ordered 
his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  strand,  where  the 
tide  was  then  rapidly  coming  up,  and,  as  if 
he  was  lord  of  the  ocean,  commanded  it  not 
to  approach.  Heedless  of  his  mandate,  the 
waves  pursued  their  destined  course,  and  soon 
flowed  around  the  royal  seat.  Then,  turning 
to  his  flatterers,  who  hung  their  heads  in 
shame  now  that  their  duplicity  was  discov- 
ered, Canute  bade  them  confess  the  weakness 
and  impotence  of  all  human  power  compared 
with  that  of  Him  who  said  to  the  ocean, 
*<Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 


Troy  weight  is  so  called  because  it 

originated  in  Troyes,  in  France. 
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THE  sudden  jump  of  the  Flag-and-Wind- 
mill  Well  from  forty  barrels  up  to  two 
hundred,  when  "  torpedoed/'  lilted  uncle 
Charley,  Arthur,  and  Fred  on  the  top  wave 
of  fortune  ag^in,  as  their  oil-boats  had  been 
lifted  and  carried  away  on  pond  freshets  in 
former  days.  Owing  to  the  better  regulated 
systems  of  doing  business,  a  two-hundred  bar- 
rel well  now  was  as  profitable  as  an  eight- 
hundred  barrel  well  was  at  the  time  the  Flag- 
and-Windmill  Well  was  first  struck.  They  had 
not  now  to  pay  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  for  hauling  the  oifby  teams;  it  was 
'all  transported  by  other  means.  Also,  the 
market  was  more  settled,  and  paid  more 
profitable  figures.  They  never  had  any  fears 
now  of  oil  going  down  to  ten  cents  a  barrel,  as 
was  the  case  once,  when  so  many  big  spouting 
wells  werjB  struck.  The  "  flooding "  of  the 
market  at  that  time,  while  it  made  oil  almost 
worthless,  and  ruined  many  individuals,  had 
a  good  efiect,  viz.,  it  made  oil  so  cheap  that 
it  came  rapidly  into  use  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  taking  the  place  of  all  other  illumina- 
tors. Thus  a  permanent  demand  for  petro- 
leum was  created,  which  the  owners  of  wells 
afterwards  got  the  good  of,  in  a  steady,  cer- 
tain market. 

Another  reason  why  uncle  Charley  and  the 
boys  did  better  y^ith  a  smaller  well  was,  be- 
cause they  were  not  at  the  expense  of  buying 
barrels ;  they  sold  all  their  oil  in  bulk.  This 
expense,  which  was  once  many  times  the 
value  of  the  oil  contained  in  tbe  barrels,  they 
now  saved  for  their  pockets. 

When  the  large  supply  of  oil  recommenced, 
Arthur  began  to  look  about  for  the  storage  for 
it  He  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that 
during  their  absence  in  Massachusetts  uncle 
Charley  had  sold  all  but  two  of  their  tanks. 
Visions  of  another  wasteful  scene,  like  that 
when  the  Flag-and-Windmill  Well  was  first 
struck,  came  in  his  mind.  In  consternation 
he  ran  to  his  uncle  with  — 

'*  Why,  uncle,  what  has  l^ecome  of  all  the 
tanks?    Where  shall  we  put  the  oil?*' 

''O,  there's  tankage  enough,  I  guess  1 
When  our  tanks  get  full  we*ll  pipe  it  I "  an*" 
rwered  he,  coolly. 

"  Pipe  it  I  Pipe  it  I "  said  the  boys.  "  Wha^s 
that ! " 

They   soon    discovered   a    pipe  had   been 


laid  from  their  tanks  to  a  large  iron  tank  m 
few  rods  below.  When  their  tanks  were  full, 
uncle  Charley  told  the  boys  to  go  down  to  a 
little  building  near  the  big  tank,  and  tell  the 
agent  of  the  Pipe  Line,  that  the  Flag-and- 
Windmill  Well  wanted  to  deliver  some  oil. 

They  went  On  the  building  was  a  little 
sign,  which  read  — 

BLOWALL   PIPE    LINE    CO. 
Station  No.  9. 

They  found  the  agent  inside,  and  did  their 
errand.  He  said  *'  they  could  turn  on  in 
about  twenty  minutes;  if  they  would  wait 
he'd  tell  them  when  he  .was  ready." 

They  waited.  In  a  few  minutes  he  went 
out  to  the  big  tank.  The  boys,  of  course, 
followed,  and  all  three  climbed  up  a  ladder  to 
the  top  of  the  tank.  It  was  covered  over, 
except  a  hole  about  two  feet  square,  to  which 
a  trap  door  was  fitted,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
work,  of  iron.  The  top  was  covered  over  with 
sods,  on  which  green  grasa  and  flowers  were 
growing. 

**Well,"  exclahned  Fred,  "I  should  think 
this  was  one  of  the  hanging  gardens  we  read 
about  1  What  makes  you  let  this  tank  all  grow 
up  to  grass  so  ?  " 

*'  We  sodded  it  over  to  keep  the  sun  off;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  sometimes  sets  gas  and  oil  on 
fire,  and  explodes  a  tank." 

'*  How  large  is  this  tank?  how  much  does  it 
hold  ?  "  asked  Fred. 

**It  is  eighteen  feet  high,  forty-five  feet 
across,  and  holds  about  five  thousand  bar- 
rels," answered  the  agent 

'*  Then  there  are  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  in  it  now.  It's  about 
half  full,  I  should  think,"  said  Arthur,  peering 
down  into  the  tank. 

'*  We  won't  ffitgss  at  it,  I  reckon,"  said  the 
agent,  smiling.  He  then  took  a  long  pole,  on 
which  feet,  inches,  and  quarters  of  inches  were 
marked,  and  set  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  Pulling  it  up  again  he  looked  at  the 
mark  of  the  oil  on  the  pole,  and  found  the 
depth  of  the  oil  to  be  eight  feet  three  and  one- 
fourth  inches.  Putting  this  measurement  down 
in  a  little  book,  he  said,  *^  Now  you  may  turn 
in  your  oil." 

'*  But  aren't  you  going  to  empty  the  tank 
first?  We  don't  want  our  oil  to  go  in  with  any- 
body else's  oil,  I  guess,"  said  the  excitable 
Fred. 

"It  won't  make  any  difference  if  it  does 
mix.  Your  oil  isn't  any  heavier  than  the  pro- 
duction of  other  wells  here.    It  makes  no  dif- 
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ferenoe  to  jrou,  so  long  as  you  get  back  all  the 
oil  you  put  iif,  does  it?"  said  the  agent.  "I 
know  how  many  barrels  there  are  in  the  tank 
now,  and  I  will  measure  again,  after  your  oil 
is  in,  and  then  we'll  know  how  much  you 
have  run  in." 

"  How  can  you  tell  by  the  feet  and  inches 
how  many  barrels  there  are?'*  asked  Arthur. 

'*  Go  and  tell  your  uncle  to  turn  in  the  oil, 
and  then  come  back  to  the  office,  and  1*11  show 
you,"  replied  the  agent. 

They  did  so.  In  the  office  the  agent  showed 
them  a  paper,  all  covered  with  figures ;  it  was 
framed,  and  hung  up.    He  explained,  — 

'^This  is  a  grarngt-tabU,  This  column  of 
red  figures  shows  the  depth  of  the  tank,  by 
quarters  of  an  inch.  And  this  column  of  black 
figures  opposite  shows  the  quantity  of  oil  for 
each  measurement." 

Arthur  looked  on  the  gauge-table  for  the 
depth  the  agent  had  entered  on  his  book.  He 
read  it  off  thus :  — 

8  f.  3  z-4  in.    .    .     .    98,398  gals. 

**Now,*'  said  the  agent,  '*  divide  that  by 
forty-three,  and  see  how  many  barrels  there 
are  in  the  tank." 

Arthur  quickly  announced  the  result  to  be 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
barrels  and  fourteen  gallons  over.  • 

"You  see,"  said  the  agent,  **your  guess 
of  twenty-five  hundred  barrels  was  too  high : 
it  would  have  lost  you  about  two  hundred  and 
twelve  barrels  of  oil." 

Presently  the  oil  had  ceased  running  in 
from  the  Flag-and- Windmill  WelPs  tanks,  and 
they  went  out  and  took  another  measurement. 
It  was  twelve  feet  eight  inches.  Looking  on 
the  gauge-table,  they  read  again,  — - 


12  f.  8  in. 


150,695  gals. 


"Now  subtract  your  other  number  from 
that,  and  you  will  know  how  much  oil  you 
have  delivered,"  said  the  'agent.  Both  the 
boys  "worked  the  example,"  and  found  the 
difference  between  the  two  quantities  measured 
to  be  fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  gallons.  They  divided  this  by 
forty- three,  and  learned  they  had  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixteen  barrels  of  oil 
to  pipe. 

This  amount  the  agent  put  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well.  He 
also  entered  it  on  a  little  deposit  book,  which 
ho  gave  to  them,  just  like  a  bank  depositor's 
book,  only  he  entered  barrels  and  gallons  of 
oil  in  it  instead  of  dollars  and  cents. 

"  There,"  said  he,  when  it  was  done,  "  now 


you  can  check  out  your  oil  any  time  you 
please." 

"  Will  we  get  the  oil  heref**  asked  the  boys. 

"No;  at  the  railroad  station." 

"  Why,"  said  Fred,  "  that's  four  miles  from 
here.    How  will  you  get  the  oil  over  there  ?  " 

"  Come  in  here  and  I  will  show  you,"  he 
answered. 

He  took  them  into  an  engine  house,  where 
there  was  a  boiler  attached  to  a  machine,  that 
looked  like  an  engine,  with  a  tall,  hollow  air^ 
chamber. 

"  Halloo  1 "  cned  Fred.  "  See  this  funny 
engine,  with  a  balloon  on  it  1 " 

"That's  not  an  engine,"  said  the  agent, 
"  it  is  a  force-pump.  It  forces  the  oil  through 
four  miles  of  pipe,  to  the  company's  tanks  on 
the  railroad.  It  runs  by  steam,  and  has  force 
enough  to  carry  the  oil  over  hills  that  dis- 
tance. Your  oil  will  all  be  over  the  mountain 
in  a  short  time ;  but  you  can  check  out,  and 
sell  it  now  if  you  want  to.  There  is  plenty 
of  oil  in  the  company's  tank  to  draw  from." 

The  next  day  uncle  Charlie  told  the  boys 
they  might  go  to  Oil  City,  and  sell  five  hun- 
dred barrels  of  oil  —  he  had  such  confidence  in 
their  business  capacity  and  trustworthiness. 
He  told  them  to  get  from  the  agent  of  the 
Pipe  Line  a  "certified  check"  for  so  much 
oil,*  and  sell  it  for  the  best  price  they  could 
get.  Arthur  went  to  the  office,  and  told  the 
agent  he  wanted  to  call  ^ve  hundred  barrels 
of  oil. 

"  To  whose  order  shall  I  draw  it  ?  "  asked  he. 

"I  don't  know.  It  is  not  sold  yet,"  replied 
Arthur. 

"  Very  well.  I'll  leave  it  blank."  He  then 
filled  out  a  printed  order,  to  read  like  this :  — 

Barrels,  500. 

BLOWALL  PIPE  LINE, 
Deliver  to  or  order.  Five 

Hundred  Bbls.  Crude  Petroleum,  of  43  galls, 
each,   and    charge  to  account  of  Flag-and- 
Windraill  Well, 
Collect  25  cts.  pipeage. 

Chas.  Arthur  &  Fred  Sears. 

A  line  in  fine  type  at  the  top  of  this  blank, 
said,  "  This  order  is  not  good  until  accepted 
by  agent  of  station  at  which  the  oil  is  re- 
ceived." Accordingly  the  agent  wrote  his 
"acceptance"  across  the  face  of  the  order,  in 
red  ink,  in  these  words :  — 

"ACCEPTED  at  owners'  risk  for  any  loss 

by  Fire,  Leakage,  Evaporation,  or  Bursting  of 

Tanks. 

"John  Wardwbll, 

"  Agent  for  Blowall  Pipe  Line." 
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The  '^pipeage"  is  the  charge  of  twentj-five 
cento  a  barrel  for  transporting  the  oil  through 
the  pipe. 

This  certified  order  was  all  the  boys  needed 
to  sell  their  oil  with.  It  was  as  good  as  if 
they  took  the  oil  with  them  on  wagons  or 
cars.  The  little  slip  of  paper  was  good  for 
five  hundred  barrels  of  oil  anywhere.  They 
went  to  Oil  City,  where  large  sales  of  oil  were 
made  daily,  and  where  large  numbers  of  re- 
finers, agento  for  foreign  dealers,  agento  for 
refineries  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
speculators,  oil-brokers,  &€•,  met  well-owners 
and  sellers  of  oil.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  here  exchanged  hands  daily. 

Arthur  mixed  up  with  the  throng,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  prices  asked  and  paid  for  crude. 
Much  of  the  talk  he  could  not  understand,  as 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  terms  used. 
He  understood  enough  to  satisfy  himself  what 
he  should  ask  for  his  oil. 

As  they  were  pushing  their  way  into  an  ex- 
cited knot  of  dealers,  one  of  the  men  said,  im- 
patiently, ^'Boys,  stand  backl  Go  'way! 
What  do  you  want  here?  This  is  no  place  for 
boys." 

*'  I  want  to  sell  some  oil,"  said  Arthur. 

'*  O,  you  dol    What  you  got?" 

"  Five  hundred  barrels  crude,  at  the  deliv- 
ering tank  of  the  Blowall  Pipe  Line." 

"Give  you  $3.a6." 

"Guess  not,"  said  Arthur;  "I  just  heard 
offers  as  high  as  $4.ia" 

The  man  found  he  could  not  cheat  Arthur, 
and  so  moved  away.  Three  or  four  dealers, 
attracted  by  the  novel  sight  of  the  boys  doing 
business  there,  had  gathered  around.  In  a  few 
minutes  Arthur  sold  his  oil  to  one  of  these 
men  for  $4.25.  He  first  deducted  two  barrels 
for  each  hundred,  which  the  Pipe  Line  re- 
tained to  make  itoelf  good  for  leakage.  This 
left  him  four  hundred  and  ninety  barrels  to 
sell.  This,  at  $4.25  per  barrel,  came  to 
$2,082.50,  as  Arthur  figured  it  up.  The  pur- 
chaser reckoned  it,  and  at  first  made  a  mistake 
of  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

He  said,  "I  guess  you've  made  a  mistake, 
young  man." 

"  May  be  I  have ;  I'll  work  it  again,"  replied 
Arthur. 

Fred)  meantime,  picked  up  the  paper  the 
man  had  been  figuring  upon,  and  reviewed 
his  work.    In  a  minute  he  said,  respectfully,  — 

"Mister,  haven't  yim  made  a  mistake?" 
And  he  pointed  out  the  error. 

The  man  looked  at  it  a  minute,  and  then, 
with  much  confusion  at  being  caught  in  a 
blunder  by  a  boy,  said,  — 


"  Yes,  yes,  I  presume  your  figures  are  all 
right" 

"  I  mm  9mv  they  are,"  said  Arthur,  who  had 
by  this  time  been  over  them  twice.    "Two 
thousand  and  eighty-two  fifty  is  correct." 
"  How  much  is  your  pipeage  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  Twenty-five  cents  per  barrel,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Well,  take  that  out.  How  much  does  it 
amount  to?"  asked  the  man. 

Arthur  quickly  found  that  the  tankage  would 
be  one  hundred  and  tiventy-two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  Subtracting  this  amount  from  the 
first  one,  Arthur  found  the  balance  to  be  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
For  this  sum  the  purchaser  gave  them  a  check 
on  an  Oil  City  bank.  They  took  the  check  to 
the  bank,  and  asked  the  cashier  to  give  them 
a  certificate  of  deposit  for  the  money,  which 
he  did.  This  certificate  of  deposit  they  could 
sell  precisely  as  they  had  sold  the  accepted  or- 
der for  oil. 

When  the  man  paid  them  for  the  oil,  he  took 
out  two  five  dollar  bills  and  gave  one  to  each 
of  the  boys,  saying,  "You  just  keep  mum 
about  that  mistake  of  mine  I "  The  boys  said 
they  would  keep  still  about  it,  if  he  wanted 
them  to,  without  the  money,  and  tried  to  make 
him  take  it  back.  He  said,  "O,  that's  all 
right ;  keep  it.  If  you  don't  want  it,  send  it 
home  to  your  sisters,  if  you've  got  any,  to 
buy  dolls  with."  And  so  he  left  them.  Fred 
said,  — 

"  Well,  he's  a  funny  man.     Good  one,  too." 

"  I  guess  he's  got  some  girls  and  boys  of 
his  own  at  home,"  said  Arthur. 

When  the  boys  got  back,   uncle  Charley 
praised  them  for  managing  the  business  so 
well,  and  told  them  they  might  market  all  the 
oil  thereafter.    So,  as  often  as  ^y^  hundred 
barrels  of  oil  accumulated,  and  the  market 
was  up  to  a  good  paying  price,  the  boys  made 
a  sale  of  it    They  soon  became  as  well  known 
"  on  change,"  as  any  of  the  old  oil  men.   They 
were  prompt,  accurate,  bright,  and  civil,  and 
at  the  same  time  fresh  and  boy- like,  so  that 
everybody  liked  to  see  them,  and  deal  with 
them.     Fred's  theory  was  a  good  one ;  moat 
of  the  men  had  families  and  children  at  home, 
far  away,  and  liked  to  be  reminded  of  them  by 
the  presence  of  a  couple  of  good,  bright  boys. 
The  boys  found  ready,  good-natured  answers 
to  their  numerous  questions,  and  so  they  soon 
became  well  posted  regarding  everything  con- 
nected with  the  business. 

One  day  a  famous  oil-broker,  who  had  taiken 
quite  a  fancy  to  them,  said,  — 

"  Boys,  oil  is  going  up  soon.    Why  don*t 
you  hold  yours  for  a  rise?" 
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"  Uncle  doein't  think  it  i*  going  up,  and  he 
•ays  sell,"  answered  Arthur. 

"Your  uncle  iin't  posted.  I'll  tell  yon  what 
jou  do.  Let  your  uncle  sell  his  share,  if  he 
want*  to,  and  you  store  your  share  sixty  day«, 
and  see  who  come*  out  ahead." 

The  boy*  thought  the  matter  over,  and  tinal- 
ly  concluded  to  hold  fari  of  their  oil,  ns  the 
broker  advi«ed.  So  they  hired  tankage,  and 
had  five  hundred  barrel*  or  their  share  stored. 
Uncle  Charley  told  them  they  would  lose  by 
not  selling;  but  they  were  determined  to  try 
it  on  one  lot.    Arthur  said,  — 

"The  price  is  low  now.  Everybody  says  it 
can't  go  mutk  lower.  If  we  see  it  decline  fast, 
we  can  sell  that  much  any  day,  and  not  lose 
much.  It  will  not  break  us  if  we  do  lose 
something  on  this  lot,  and  wc  may  make." 

The  result  proved  th.it  the  oil-broker  was  a 
better  judge  of  the  market  prospects  than  un- 
cle Charley.  In  less  than  a  month  oil  began 
to  advance.  In  a  short  lime  it  rose  three  dol- 
lars on  a  barrel,  and  the  boys  sold.  They 
cleared  on  that  lot  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  mora  than  they  would  if  they  had 
•old,  nnd  that  much  more  than  uncle  Charley 
had  made  by  selling  before  the  rise.  The  fact 
was,  a  few  large  dealers  were  managing  viat- 
ters  BO  as  to  force,  the  market  up,  and  Arthur 
and  Fred  had  been  let  into  the  secret. 

This  aame  "ring "of  speculator*  cleaitd  a 


million  and  a  half  of  dollars  by  the  same  ri«e 
on  oil  they  held.  Only  Arthur  learned  they 
did  not  bny  or  own  tiie  oil  they  had  made 
their  money  on  at  all.  They  only  took  "op- 
tions "  on  it,  and  then,  when  it  went  up, 
sold  it  for  the  latest  price,  and  paid  the 
real  owners  the  old,  low  price.  This  is  what 
they  call  "bulling"  the  mnrkel— as  if  they 
hud  put  horns  under  the  price  of  oil,  and 
raised  it.  When,  by  the  same  mean*,  the  price 
of  oil  was  forced  down,  they  called  it  "  beai^ 
ing"  the  market  —  as  if  they  had  reached 
sharp  claws  up  nnd  pulled  the  price  down. 

One  day  the  proprietor  of  a  big  oil  refinery 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  had  got  acquainted 
with  the  boys,  and  had  visited  them  at  the 
Flag-and-Windmill  Well,  telegraphed  them  aa 

"To  Arthur  and  Fred, 

"  Flag-and-Windmill  Well : 
"Ship  me  eight  hundred  bb Is.  crude,  and 
draw  for  amt.,  at  current  price  this  day. 

"Wm.  Winsor." 

A«  they  did  not  have  quite  so  much  oil  00 
hand  as  this  order  called  for,  they  had  to  buy 
some  to  make  up  the  amount.  Arthur  pro- 
posed to  go  to  Oil  City  and  buy  it;  but  his 
uncle  said  they  could  buy  tt  a  little  under  the 
market  at  some  of  the  well*  near  by.  Oi!  be- 
ing now  on  the  decline,  with  a  proapect  of  it* 
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going  (till  lower  in  price,  owners  of  small 
loU  would  be  inzloui  to  ^11,  and  would  talie 
leas  than  current  market  rates,  in  antidpntion 
of  getting  even  leea  if  the/  held  it.  The 
boys  soon  picked  up  enough,  here  and  there, 
to  fill  the  order,  and  got  the  most  of  it  at 
pricea  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  below  the 
market.    That  much  was  profiL 

They  had  it  all  piped  to  the  railroad.  They 
then  went  to  the  office  of  the  Oil  Car  Trans- 
portation Co.,  and  engaged  cars  to  take  eight 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  to  Cleveianil.  The 
cars  they  engaged  were  called  tank-eari.  A 
tank-car  is  a  common  flat  car,  with  two  wood- 
en tanks  set  upon  it.  Each  of  these  tubs 
holds  forty  barrels,  making  each  car  carry 
eighty  barrels  of  oil  in  bulk.  Thus  the  cost 
of  barrels  is  saved.  It  took  ten  cars  to  carry 
the  oil  to  Cleveland. 

The  Blowail  Pipe  Compsny's  delivering 
tank  held  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  oil  when 
full.  It  was  located  as  near  the  ratlroad4rack 
as  it  could  be  safe  from  the  fire  of  passing 
trains,  and  elevated  on  a  bank  higher  than 
the  track.  A  large  iron  pipe  from  the  tank  is 
laid  on  a  ptatfonn  ten  feet  high,  by  the  aide 
of  the  track,  for  several  rods.  To  this  pipe 
are  attached  long-nosed  spouts,  at  such  places 


at  will  bring  a  spout  opposite  each  tank  on  a 
train  of  oil  cars.  Each  spout  has  a  stop-cocfc, 
which  is  turned  by  •  wrench,  to  let  out  the  oiL 
This  platform,  with  its  pipes,  spouts,  &c.,  ia 
called  a  siifpimg~raagw. 

Arthur  directed  the  oil  train  to  haul  up  be- 
side the  shipping-range.  The  covers  to  the 
holes  in  the  tops  of  the  car-tanks  were  tin- 
screwed  and  taken  off.  The  spouts,  which 
were  attached  to  "  goose-necks,"  and  could  be 
turned  any  way,  were  placed  in  the  tanks. 
Arthur  and  Fred  now  went  through  on  the 
platform,  and  turned  all  the  stnp-cocks,  and 
the  oil  ran  furiously  into  all  the  twenty  tanks 
at  once  —  the  big  reservoir  of  oil  on  the  bank 
above  forcing  it  through  with  a  great  pres- 
sure. In  a  very  few  minutes  the  tanks  were 
all  full.  The  stop-cocks  were  turned,  the 
spouts  taken  up,  swung  around  on  the  plat- 
form, and  laid  down  alongside  of  the  main 
pipe.  The  Transportation  Company  then 
gave  Arthur  a  shipping  bill  or  receipt  for  the 
oil,  stating  how  much  oil  had  been  delivered 
on  the  cars,  to  whom,  where,  and  for  what  price 
it  <wa  to  be  carried.  This  bill  he  sent  by  mail  to 
Mr.  Winsor,  at  Cleveland.  .He  then  went  to  the 
bank,  and  drew  a  draft  on  Mr.  Winsor  for  the 
amount  of  the  eight  hundred  barrels  of  oiL 
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While  the  bojs  were  at  Titusville,  on  this 
I>u8ines8,  a  despatch  came  over  the  wires,  say- 
ing that  a  great  fire  was  raging  on  the  Run, 
on  which  the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well  was 
situated.    Thejr  took  the  first  train  back. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  spot,  they  saw 
the  smoke  and  glare  of  an  immense  conflagra- 
tion. As  they  neared  the  spot,  they  saw  the 
grandest,  but  most  terrible  sight  they  had 
ever  seen  or  Imagined. 

No  one  knew  how  the  fire  commenced.  The 
first  warning  was  an  explosion,  and  a  sheet 
of  flame  from  a  small  tank,  a  few  rods  above 
the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well.  The  fire  spread 
rapidly  after  being  once  started.  On  the  gas 
that  filled  the  air,  the  flames  leaped  from  well 
to  well,  and  from  tank  to  tank.  Each  well 
became  a  burning  one.  The  flames  wreathed 
and  twined  up  the  tall  derricks,  which,  being 
dry,  and  saturated  with  oil,  burned  with  won- 
derful fury  and  brilliancy;  on  these  ladders 
the  fire  climbed,  and  from  the  tops  soared  far 
up  into  the  air.  The  exploded  tanks  covered 
the  ground  with  oil,  and  this  soon  formed  a 
burning  river,  which  fiowed  down  the  moun- 
tain, destroying  all  before  it. 

The  Flag-and-Windmill  Well  had  been 
reached  by  the  fiery  flood  before  the  boys  got 
there;  they  were  just  in  time  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  flag  at  the  top  of  tlie  derrick,  before  it 
fell.  Everything  else  was  covered  and  con- 
cealed in  a  dense,  black  smoke  and  flames. 
The  volume  and  blackness  of  the  smoke  was 
wonderful ;  it  made  such  a  contrast  and  back- 
ground to  the  flames,  that  belched  out  from 
the  midst  of  it,  that  they  resembled  flashes  and 
streaks  of  lightning  in  the  blackness  of  night. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  flame  was  wrapped  and 
smothered  in  a  black  swathing,  from  which  it 
was  constantly  struggling,  with  fierce  roars, 
to  escapet  and  only  succeeding  partially.  In 
this  contest  between  smoke  and  fiame,  it 
rose  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
pitching  and  writhing  like  monstrous  birds  in 
warfare.  This  sight,  so  utterly  beyond  de- 
scription, and  disastrous  as  it  was,  held  Ar- 
thur and  Fred  spellbound  with  awe  and  admi- 
ration. All  they  had  ever  seen,  read,  or  ima- 
gined did  not  equal  it.  One  man,  who  had 
seen  a  grand  volcanic  eruption,  and  passed 
through  a  great  earthquake,  said  this  was  a 
more  wonderful  sight  than  the  former,  and 
a  more  wonderful  scene  than  the  latter.  The 
heat  of  ten  thousand  barrels  of  burning  oil, 
with  the  gas  of  a  dozen  wells,  and  the  wood- 
work of  tanks,  engine-houses,  derricks,  build- 
ings, &c.,  thrown  in  for  kindlings,  drove  ev- 
erybody half  a  mile  back. 


Of  course,  nothing  could  be  done,  to  extin- 
guish such  a  maelstrom  of  fire  as  this.  When 
it  came  to  a  tank,  or  a  little  pond  of  water,  the 
conflagration  was  only  more  terrific;  the  con- 
test between  the  two  elements  added  new  and 
more  terrible  fury  to  the  flame.  All  the  fire 
engines  in  the  world,  playing  on  this  fire,  would 
not  have  stopped  it.  Water  never  can  put  out 
an  oil  fire.  The  only  thing  to  do  is,  to  confine 
it  and  let  it  burn  itself  out. 

The  fire  was  rapidly  making  its  way  down 
the  hill,  finding  new  material,  and  increasing 
its  volume  constantly.  In  its  course,  on  the 
river  bank,  lay  a  town,  and  numerous  big 
tanks  of  oil.  If  it  reached  there,  it  would  de- 
stroy all  this,  and  get  volume  enough  to  pour 
out  on  the  river,  and  cover  its  surface  with  a 
sheet  of  flame,  to  roll  down  and  destroy  all 
below.  No  one  could  tell  where  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  perhaps  life,,  would  end, 
if  the  burning  stream  flowed  on.  Worst  of  all, 
no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  do ;  hundreds 
of  men  stood,  as  if  paralyzed,  by  the  horrors 
of  the  conflagration. 

At  this  crisis,  uncle  Charley  called  all  the 
men  to  follow  him.  He  led  them  down  the 
Run,  below  the  fire,  and  began  to  throw  up  a 
dam,  to  stop  the  burning  oil.  This  effort,  at 
first,  did  not  succeed.  The  fiery  freshet 
reached  them  before  they  had  got  their  work 
done,  and  drove  them  off.  It  filled  the  dam 
with  a  seething,  roaring  fiood  of  flame,  and 
presently  poured  over  in  a  grand  cascade  of 
fire,  and  resumed  its  way  to  the  river.' 
*  The  m^n  now  went  farther  down,  and  se- 
lecting a  spot  between  two  high  ledges  of 
rocks,  began  to  throw  up  another  dam.  The 
location  was  favorable,  the  time  to  work  in 
longer,  and  as  many  fresh  men  were  arriving 
every  minute,  there  was  more  help,  so  they 
did  much  better  execution.  The  spot  was 
covered  with  men  like  bees  in  a  hive,  and  as 
all  were  stalwart,  hard-working  men,  mostly 
young,  who  were  now  fighting  destruction  off 
their  own  property,  they  did  wonders.  Before 
the  burning  stream  had  reached  the  spot  the 
dam  was  done. 

**  Now,"  cried  uncle  Charley,  "  come  up  here, 
men,  with  your  shovels  1"  They  all  followed 
him  up  to  the  top  of  the  high  banks  of  their 
impromptu  dam.  Here  he  had  them  collect 
piles  of  loose  earth  on  the  brow  of  the  bank. 

*'  What  is  this  for?  *'  asked  several. 
*^  Wait  and  see,"  said  their  self-elected  leader. 

In  a  few  moments  the  first  waves  of  oil  and 
fire  began  to  pour  down  the  gulch  into  the  dam. 

'*Now  let's  smother  it  I"  shouted  uncle 
Charley. 
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"  Hurrah  t "  cried  the  men,  when  thej  un- 
derstood the  plan ;  **  let's  smother  it ! "  And 
hundreds  of  shovels  sent  the  damp,  heavy 
earth  down  over  the  burning  caldron. 

This  had  more  effect  than  any  quantity  of 
water  could.  It  deadened  the  flame  somewhat.  * 
The  dam  retained  the  stream  until  the  fire 
burned  itself  out,  sufficiently  so  that  the  fresh 
avalanches  of  dirt  sent  down  finally  covered 
and  smothered  it* 

In  this  fire,  twenty-eight  wells  and  their  rigs 
and  tanks,  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  oil, 
were  destroyed. 

The  Flag-and- Windmill  Well  was  now  ru- 
ined again.  Its  production  had  been  steadily 
reducing,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  it  was 
not  paying  largely.  The  fire  finished  it,  and 
it  was  never  restored. 

Although  the  boys  and  their  uncle  lost  a 
large  amount  in  the  fire,  they  had;  on  the 
whole,  cleared  enough  money,  so  that  each 
of  the  boys  had  $9,500  of  his  own. 


THE  LITTLE  0ABDEIEB8. 
BY  Axnrr  carrix. 

OUR  little  gardeners  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  fruits  of  their  summer's 
labor.  The  first  of  September  their  garden 
was  in  full  bloom.  Asters  perfect  in  color  and 
form,  geraniums  of  such  vigorous  growth, 
they  could  freely  gather  the  leaves  for  their 
bouquets;  in  truth,  all  their  flowers  bloomed 
profusely.  * 

Their  tomato  vines  were  loaded  with  fruit. 
Their  one  pear  tree  yielded  twenty  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  They  sold  fifteen  dollars  worth 
of  tomatoes,  and  eighteen  dollars  worth  of 
flowers,  making  in  all  fifty-three  dollars.  They 
bought  new  flower-pots  to  the  amount  of  five 
dollars. 

Their  mother  allowed  them  the  use  of  a 
small  chamber  as  a  winter  play-room.  This 
they  determined  to  turn  into  a  green -house. 
It  had  two  large  windows,  one  looking  south- 
ward, the  other  west  As  their  school  com- 
menced the  middle  of  September,  they  deter- 
mined to  fit  up  this  room  before  school  time, 
in  order  to  have  a  place  ready  for  their  flow- 
ers when  the  frost  came.  Donald  went  into 
town  with  his  flowers,  and  found  at  an  auc- 
tion-room sufficient  oil-cloth  to  cover  the 
floor  for  eight  dollars.  He  then  engaged  an 
old  carpenter  to  make  two  flower-stands.  He 
bought  some  green  paint  ready  mixed,  and  a 
brush,  and  painted  the  stands  himself.  Flora 
desired  to  help,  but  he  told  her  it  was  boys' 


work,  not  girls',  and  she  would  spoil  her 
dresses.  When  the  first  coat  was  dry,  he  put 
on  the  second  coat  of  paint,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  painted  some  stakes  he  had  made  for 
training  his  plants.  The  frames  and  all  the 
materials  cost  seven  dollars. 

They  heard  of  a  basket  sale   in  Boston. 
Flora  and  Donald  persuaded   their  mamma 
to  go  with  them  to  assist  in  selecting  pretty 
baskets,  in  which  to  arrange  their  flowers  in 
winter.  They  bought  five  dollars  worth.  They 
hired  a  gardener  to  bring  them  a  wheelbarrow 
load  pf  rich  soil  to  pot  their  flowers  for  the 
winter,  und  to  teach  them  how  it  should  be 
done.     Little    Flora    learned    as  quickly  as 
Donald.    The  gardener  placed  over  the  bot- 
tom hole  of  each  pot  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot 
or  a  clam  shell,  and  sometimes  a  few  pieces 
besides  as  drainage ;  but  the  famous  gardener, 
*'  Peter  Henderson,"  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary.   He  then  added  some  rich  earth.    He 
took  the  plant  up  very  carefully,  shaking  the 
dirt  sometimes  gently  from  the  roots,  then 
placed  the  plant  in  the  pot  exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre, holding  the  main  stem  upright  while  he 
shook  the  soil  in  and  around  the  plantt  until 
the  pot  was  full.    He  then  poured  in  wmter» 
and  added  more  soil,  as  the  water  packs  the 
dirt  tightly  around  the  plant.    The  fucheiaa* 
and  all  plants  in  pots,  he  repotted.    He  re* 
moved  the  plants  neatly  from  the  pot  by  turn* 
ing  it  downward,  and  tapping  the  pot  on  the 
top  and  side.    It  is  amusing  to  see  how  quick- 
ly and  neatly  an  experienced  gardener  will  re- 
pot his  plants.    A  clean  pot  is  necessary,  or  a 
plant  will  not  flourish.    They  had  raised   a 
dozen  fine  fuchsias.    The  winter  flowering  va- 
rieties, speciosa,  Arabella,  and  elm  city,  were  all 
they  retained  for  winter  use.    The  others,  with 
the  lemon  verbena  and  large  roots  of  xonale 
geraniums,  when  the  frost  came*  they  placed 
in  the  cellar,  to  remain  until  spring.    Thejr 
potted,  for  winter  use,  two  scarlet,  two  pink, 
and  two  white  sonale  geraniums,  two  rose 
geraniums,  and  two  pelargoniums,  one  pink 
and  one  scarlet  with  dark  spots,  raised  from 
slips,  two   feverfews,  and    a    scarlet,    pink, 
buff,  and  two  white  monthly  free-bloonking 
pinks.    They  had  some  small  plants  of  mi^rn* 
onette,  sweet  alyssum,  and  gypsophila,  iritk 
which  they  filled  a  number  of  pots. 

They  had  bought  two  wire  hanging  baskets 
among  their  collection  of  baskets:  these  tlie 
gardener  filled  with  moss  and  rich  soil ;  one 
he  planted  with  lobelia,  the  other  with  ivy 
geranium  and  maurandya  Barclayunna.  Xhe^ 
potted  all  their  slips  of  variegated  leaved  plants. 
The  gardener  only  charged  them  two  dollars 
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for  his  work  and  the  rich  earth.  This  month 
thej  had  spent  thirty  dollars,  and  had  received 
fifty-three  dollars,  leaving  twentj*three  dol- 
lars to  add  to  the  sixty-seven  dollars  eighty 
cents  already  earned.  They  now  had  made 
ninety  dollars  and  eighty  cents  by  their  sum- 
mer's work.  They  added  twenty  dollars  to 
the  sixty  already  deposited  in  the  bank,  mak- 
ing eighty  dollars  on  deposit,  and  ten  dollars 
eighty  cents  in  their  purse  for  present  use; 
three  of  that  they  concluded  to  spend  in  a 
winter  dress  for  a  poor  woman.  We  have  not 
time  to  speak  of  the  language  of  flowers  this 
month. 


THE  BBEAE  QT  OYEB  DAM. 

BY  B.  P.  8HILLABKR  (Mrs.  Partington). 

THE  little  village  of  Bethnell  was  one  of 
those  charming  localities  so  frequent  in 
New  England,  that  spring  into  existence  as 
it  were,  by  magic,  and  have  their  origin 
through  the  accident  of  association  with  some 
stream  that  gives  them  power.  At  first,  a  sin- 
gle mill,  to  grind  corn  and  saw  boards  for  a 
neighborhood,  is  built  beside  it,  with  a  little 
dam  to  obtain  a  "  head"  of  water;  and  then 
some  shrewd  eye,  seeing  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion, will  also  see' to  the  gathering  of  capital 
which  shall  improve  the  facilities  that  exist, 
and  straightway  a  village  rises ;  the  hum  of 
wheels  and  spindles  is  heard,  population  in- 
creases, and  all  the  primal  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  little  rurality,  with  its  romantic  mill 
and  tiny  waterfall,  are  blotted  out  by  the  pre- 
tentious city  that  succeeds. 

Such  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  our  manu- 
facturing towns  and  cities,  and  the  city  of 
Bethnell  is  an  instance  in  proof.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Upper  River,  that  connects  with 
the  Lower  River  miles  below,  the  stream  di- 
viding the  town,  a  bridge  connecting  the  sun- 
dered sections.  Here  is  a  waterfall  of  some 
hundred  feet,  its  crest  now  crowned  by  a  dam, 
and  water  is  led  from  above  it  by  a  sluice-way 
that  turns  the  wheels  of  a  dozen  mills.  Here, 
originally,  was  the  customary  grist-mill,  the 
ruins  of  which,  grim  and  dark,  —  the  old  water- 
wheel  clinging  but  feebly  to  its  former  posi- 
tion, —  remained  until  quite  lately,  as  if  to  re- 
mind the  spectator  of  the  changes  that  time 
had  made.  But  now  no  trace  is  left,  except 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  ancient  mill,  and 
the  channel  scooped  in  the  rock,  by  which  the 
stream  was  made  to  serve  the  humble  purposes 
of  the  mill  without  marring  the  beauty  of  the 
waterfall  by  the  obstrusive  dam. 


Upper  River  was  a  charming  stream,  small, 
tranquil,  and  peacefully  beautiful,  flowing  on, 
like  a  gentle  life,  making  glad  every  spot  it 
moved  among,  until  it  fell  in  graceful  profu- 
sion over  the  fall  at  Bethnell,  turning  aside  a 
wave  or  two  to  spin  the  mill-wheels  of  old 
Zebedee  Hayden,  who  made  a  moderate  living 
by  tolling  his  neighbors.  It  had  its  origin  in 
Over  Pond,  a  small  sheet  of  water  some  ten 
miles  back  from  Bethnell,  that  in  the  spring 
thaws  filled  the  little  stream  to  its  utmost,  and 
gave  it  the  importance  of  a  great  river,  as  it 
rushed  wildly  and  rapidly  along,  and  plunged 
at  last,  in  a  fury  of  foam,  over  the  fall  at  Beth- 
nell, keeping  miller  Hayden  busy,  night  and 
day,  with  a  redundancy  of  power. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  pristine  innocence  that 
the  discovery  of  the  merits  of  Bethnell  Falls 
as  a  water  privilege  was  made,  and  straight- 
way surveyors  came  there,  and  factory  build- 
ings were  contracted  for,  and  boarding-houses 
erected.  Miller  Hayden's  privilege  was  bought 
for  a  sum  that  made  the  old  miller  indepen- 
dent; a  huge  dam  was  stretched  across  the 
fall,  and  Bethnell  became  the  village  that 
I  said  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  this 
story,  at  which  time  the  incident  of  the  break 
of  Over  Dam  occurred. 

Over  Dam  was  also  a  creation  by  the  same 
spirit  that  reared  the  village  of  Bethnell  itself. 
The  erection  of  the  factory  buildings  involved 
the  necessity  of  seeking  for  more  power  than 
that  required  to  turn  miller  Hayden's  water- 
wheel,  and  this  was  easily  secured  by  purchas- 
ing the  pond  that  formed  the  source  of  Upper 
River,  and  damming  its  outlet,  whereby  they 
were  enabled,  not  only  to  supply  enough  water 
for  use  ordinarily,  but  could  keep  an  amount 
in  reserve  for  times  when  the  river  was  not  so 
full.  The  fact  that  the  pond  was  situated 
quite  a  number  of  feet  above  Bethnell,  put  it 
into  the  head  of  the  agent  to  call  it  Over 
Pond,  and  the  dam  was  known  as  Over  Dam. 
This  dkm  was  about  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
and,  like  that  of  Bethnell,  was  built  above  a 
gentle  fall,  was  very  strong,  and  was  capable, 
it  was  thought,  of  resisting  all  the  pressure 
from  the  water  that  it  would  ever  be  subjected  to. 

The  village  of  Bethnell  had  prospered  and 
increased  wonderfully.  There  were  no  such 
goods  made  as  those  of  Bethnell,  and  it  was 
predicted  that  the  village  would  become  one 
of  the  great  places  of  the  country.  The  rush 
of  the  big  dam  jarred  the  town,  and  the  music 
of  the  spindles  made  glad  the  hearts  of  the 
stockholders.  The  Over  Dam  had  answered 
all  expectations.  The  river  had  been  built 
upon  by  farmers,  who  supplied  the  growing 
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town  with  vegetables,  and  the  Eden  of  Beth- 
nell  had  become  worldly  and  sharp;  even 
farmer  Hayden,  the  old  miller,  driving  smart 
bargains  with  the  corporations  in  selling  them 
woody  and  owned  stock  in  the  mills. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  everything 
looked  the  most  prosperous  for  Beth  nell,  a 
particular  feeling  of  happiness  pervading  the 
entire  population.  The  river  had  begun  to 
break  up,  and  the  melting  snow,  of  which 
there  had  been  much  during  the  late  winter, 
was  filling  the  stream  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
It  rolled  on,  a  dark  and  turbid  body,  to  the 
dam,  over  which  it  plunged  surlily,  vast  in 
volume,  but  not  so  noisy  as  when  about  its 
cheerful  duty  —  happy  as  when  it  turned  mill- 
er Hayden's  water-wheel.  The  people  looked 
upon  it  without  alarm.  They  heard  the  ice 
crash  against  the  bridge  across  the  flood,  and 
felt  the  jar,  but  they  felt  no  fear.  They  knew 
the  timbers  were  stout,  and  had  resisted  the 
same  pressure  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

•In  the  midst  of  tliis  security,  a  horseman 
came  dashing  into  the  town,  —  his  horse  in  a 
lather  of  sweat,  —  who  looked  deadly  pale  — 
the  man,  of  course  —  who  uttered  no  word,  but 
rode  hastily  to  the  company's  counting-room, 
where  he  dismounted,  and  disappeared  within. 
A  few  moments  thereafter,  the  spindles  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a  Sabbath  stillness  rested 
upon  the  busy  mills,  though  it  was  but  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  great  gates  opened, 
and  the  factory  girls  came  thronging  out  hasti- 
ly ;  those  living  across  the  bridge  darting  over 
as  if  fearful  of  some  calamity,  whispering 
strangely  to  one  another,  to  the  great  wonder 
of  outsiders,  who  tried  every  way  to  penetrate 
the  mystery.  At  last  there  came  a  rumor, 
startling  at  first  as  the  premonitory  rumble  of 
an  earthquake,  then  the  confirmation,  — 

Over  Dam  has  broken  away  ! 

The  most  terrible  alarm  prevailed  as  the 
report  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  many 
stopped  to  listen,  fancying  they  heard  the  roar 
of  the  waters  that  were  coming  to  overwhelm 
them.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  all 
actuated  by  a  common  fear,  though  the  lat- 
ter, it  must  be  allowed,  bore  it  the  best,  as 
they  were  turious  to  see  the  utter  destruction 
of  things  happen,  and  held  counsel  together, 
discussing  all  the  possibilities  and  probabili- 
ties of  the  case.  Those  living  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  packed  all  their  household  goods, 
ready  for  a  start,  and  neighbors  called  to 
neighbors,  who  called  to  them  again,  as 
Byron's  "  live  thunder"  did  among  the  "joy- 
ous Alps,"  though  this  was  a  scene  far  from 
funny.    It  was  washing-day  also,  and  all  the 


women  were  '*  in  the  suds,*'  who  suspended 
operations,  of  course,  at  once ;  everybody  ex- 
cept a  deaf  old  lady,  who  did  not  learn  of  the 
incident  till  three  days  afterwards.  The  men 
helped  prepare  for  the  calamity,  and  then  went 
out  to  the  bridge  to  await  its  coming. 

They  had  learned  that  the  entire  dam  was 
broken,  and  the  whole  body  of  water,  swollen 
to  a  flood,  in  Over  Pond,  was  coming  down 
the  little  stream  in  one  concentrated  mass, 
against  which  resistance  was  futile.  To  their 
excited  minds  the  waters  were  moving  in  one 
immense  wall,  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  but  greatly  above  them,  and  speculation 
ran  high  as  to  how  it  would  strike  the  bridge, 
and  how  the  factory  nearest  would  be  whirled 
to  ruin  before  it.  The  factory  people,  as  mad 
as  the  rest,  caused  vast  breaches  to  be  made  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  factory,  where  there 
were  no  windows,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
flood,  shoring  up  such  places  as  were  exposed, 
and  occupants  of  buildings  equally  endan- 
gered did  the  same.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
was  seen  th^it  the  stream  was  rising  rapidly. 
An  inch,  it  was  proclaimed,  had  risen  in  a 
very  few  minutes ;  and  now  every  eye  was  bent 
on  the  piers  of  the  bridge  to  mark  the  rise  of 
the  water.  Inch  by  inch  it  rose,  until  by  noon 
it  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  flooring  of 
the  bridge.  The  fabric  creaked  beneath  the 
pressure,  and  the  roar  of  the  water,  as  it 
rushed  through  the  arches,  was  fearful  to  lis- 
ten to.  At  last,  some  over-timid  person, 
whoso  discretion  was  as  faint  as  his  courage, 
cried  out,  — 

"  Cut  away  the  bridge  I " 

The  greatest  confusion  prevailed  at  this. 
People  rushed  for  axes,  though  what  good  the 
cutting  the  bridge  away  would  do  was  not 
apparent,  and  came  back  to  obey  the  order. 
The  selectmen  were  paralyzed,  and  the  first 
blow  had  been  struck  that  was  to  plunge  the 
bridge  into  the  flood,  when  young  George  Tor- 
sell,  who  had  left  the  crowd  to  run  down  and 
note  the  prog^^ss  of  the  tide,  came  back,  and 
with  a  shout  so  loud  and  joyous,  that  it  thrilled 
them  like  a  trumpet,  — 

**  Hold  on  I    The  tide  is  falling  !  '* 

Then  a  reaction  came.  Rushing  down  be* 
neath  the  bridge,  they  found  it  was  actually 
falling,  but  slightly,  and  their  hearts  were  for 
the  moment  relieved.  The  ice  had  now  all 
gone,  and  far  up  the  river  it,  was  one  open 
sea  of  water.  None  dared  venture  yet  upon 
the  bridge.  Weakened  by  the  strain  it  had 
been  subjected  to,  it  was  swaying  and  bend- 
ing with  the  fierce  tide,  and  all  were  expect- 
ing to  see  it  break  to  pfeces,  and  float  aw^ay 
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before  their  ejres.  The  wreck  of  fences  and 
small  buildingSy  and  many  a  wood-pile  from 
the  flats  above,  had  come  down,  and  been 
swept  over  the  dam ;  and  now  in  the  far  dis- 
tance appeared  what  seamed  a  part  of  the 
roof  of  a  small  house,  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  household  articles,  among  which  was 
a  bundle  of  straw,  that  was  sustained  by  some 
portion  of  the  wreck,  whereon,  as  it  approached, 
was  discerned  something  that  made  everj 
heart  stand  still  —  a  livmg  being !  At  the  dis- 
tance it  was  hardly  distinguishable;  but  its 
nearer  approach  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  small  child,  whirled  about,  by  the  surging 
of  the  waters,  among  the  ruins  of  the  house 
that  had  sheltered  it.  It  was  seen  in  an  in- 
stant that  destruction  awaited  the  little  voy- 
ager, if  its  frail  ark  should  strike  the  bridge, 
beneath  which  itwould  be  remorselessly  sucked, 
and  plunged  in  the  vortex  beyond. 

Nearing  the  bridge,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  waif  on  the  water  was  a  little  girl,  who, 
open  seeing  the  people,  gave  a  fearful  cry, 
holding  out  her  arms  beseechingly.  Would 
no  one  save  her?  The  bridge  trembled  and 
groaned  like  one  in  pain,  and  none  seemed 
willing  to  take  the  risk.  A  moment  more, 
and  that  little  life  would  be  blotted  out;  when 
the  same  gallant  boy,  whose  voice  had  before 
allayed  the  panic,  darted  from  the  crowd,  and 
sprang  upon  the  bridge  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings that  met  his  ear.  He  gained  the  point 
-where  the  ark  would  strike,  and  throwing 
himself  over  the  rail,  he  stood  upon  the^ends 
of  the  shivering  planks,  awaiting  its  approach, 
holding  firmly  by  the  rail,  that  was  writhing 
like  a  serpent,  as  the  bridge  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  waters.  With  a  quick  eye  and 
a  firm  nerve,  he  reached  forward  at  the  mo- 
ment the  wreck  came  near  him,  and  seized 
the  doomed  child  as  the  frail  raft  that  bore 
her  turned  upon  its  edge,  and  was  drawn 
down  through  the  submerged  arch  of  the 
bridge,  appearing  in  fragments  on  the  other 
side,  rushing  to  the  fall  beyond. 

Then  the  shout  of  *'  Saved  I  "  arose  from  the 
shore,  and  the  brave  boy,  holding  in  his  arms 
the  waif  he  had  rescued,  took  his  way  back 
over  the  reeling  planks,  the  little  one  resting 
her  head  quietly  and  confidingly  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  placed  her  in  the  care  of  those  ready 
to  receive  her. 

She  was  a  child  some  four  years  old,  and 
^ras  recognized  as  the  granddaughter  of  Goody 
Liscom,  who  lived  in  a  small  hut  by  the  river 
aide,  near  the  dam.  Much  sympathy  was  felt 
far  the  little  one,  now  lefl  friendless  by  the 
death,  as  was  supposed,  of  her  old  protector. 


and  many  a  mother's  heart  beat  faster  as  she 
contemplated  her  friendlessness.  It  was  a 
good  event,  in  this  regard,  for  the  people  of 
Bethnell,  who  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
sensibilities,  and  needed  an  awakening,  like 
this,  of  their  humanity.  This  feeling  held 
sway,  however,  but  for  a  few  hours,  for  has- 
tening upon  the  scene  came  Goody  Liscom 
herself,  who  was  not  drowned  in  the  flood,  but 
who  had  been  out  m  the  woods  when  the  ac- 
cident happened,  and  had  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance the  destruction  of  her  humble  home,  and 
her  beloved  child  swept  away  in  its  ruin. 

"Where  is  her  preserver?"  she  cried,  as  the 
paroxysm  of  joy,  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
abated.  '*  Liet  me  thank  him  and  bless  him 
for  his  precious  service  in  saving  my  darling." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  found.  He  had  quiet- 
ly taken  himself  from  the  scene,  satisfied  that 
he  had  conferred  a  great  happiness  without 
awaiting  for  the  demonstration  which  he  saw 
must  follow.  But  the  bells  of  Bethnell  were 
rung;  everybody  indulging  in  the  rejoicing; 
and  depend  upon  it,  the  name  of  George  Tor- 
sell  was  spoken  by  loving  lips  that  day,  and 
long  afler. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  end  the  story  by  follow- 
ing the  lives  of  the  boy  George  and  little 
Bessie  Liscom  into  their  maturity,  and  then 
maiTying  them,  as  is  the  custom  of  romancers ; 
but  this  is  a  true  story,  and  I  cannot  give  it  a 
false  termination.  They  were  good  friends 
always  thereafter;  and  when  George,  after 
many  years,  became  the  agent  of  the  Bethnell 
Mills,  Bessie  Liscom  was  one  of  the  best  girls 
in  his  employ.  She  left  the  mills  after  a  while, 
married,  and  moved  away,  .and  George  grew 
from  one  position  to  another,  until  he  was 
considered  the  first  man  in  his  county,  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  every  one. 


soMETEnra  about  sMELT-nsHnra. 

BY  W.  H.  LBB. 

WHEN  the  first  frost  tinges  the  leaves,  and 
*' skims  over"  the  little  puddles  in  the 
streets,  when  pedestrians  walk  with  a  quicker 
pace  than  usual,  and  shop-boys  blow  on  their 
numb  fingers  after  handling  the  iron  shutter- 
bars,  the  early  visitor  to  their  railway  stations 
or  steamboat  landings  will  see  groups  of  men 
waiting  for  the  trains  or  boats,  who,  differ  as 
they  may  in  other  respects,  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  in  the  matter  of  certain 
equipments,  which  very  plainly  indicate  that 
they  all  have  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
These  equipments  consist,  fii^t,  of  a  basket. 
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in  some  cases  stylish  in  appearance,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulder  by  a  strap,  giving 
the  wearer  a  certain  jaunty,  holiday  air,  and 
in  others  battered  and  worn,  and  carried  by  a 
handle,  clearly  proving  them  to  be  the  family 
grocery  or  market  baskets  perverted  from  their 
ordinary  use.  Next  a  fishing-rod,  sometimes 
carried  boldly  uncovered,  as  though  the  bearer 
didn't  care  who  knew  he  was  going  fishing, 
and  sometimes  carefully  covered  up,  but  re- 
taining, through  all  its  wrappings,  the  unmis- 
takable shape  of  a  jointed  pole. 

If  you  could  see  the  contents  of  the  basket 
you  would  notice  that  the  most  prominent  ar- 
ticle is  a  box,  —  sometimes  a  strawberry  box, 
sometimes  a  card-board  box,  —  in  the  cover  of 
which  is  a  small  hole.  This  box  possesses  a 
very  mysterious  interest  to  its  owner.  He  is 
continually  taking  it  from  the  basket,  giving 
it  a  gentle  shake,  and  gazing  intently  into  it 
through  the  hole,  as  if  consulting  an  oracle. 
You  will  notice  that  this  practice  is  contagious, 
for  if  one  person  does  it,  adding  the  remark, 
"  They're  lively,"  forthwith  each  of  his  neigh- 
bors pulls  out  his  box  to  ascertain  the  liveli- 
ness of  its  contents. 

The  sight  of  these  early  travellers  thus 
armed  and  equipped  tells  the  initiated  that 
smelt-fishing  has  commenced,  and  those  who 
have  once  enjoyed  the  sport  of  catching  the 
silvery  little  fellows  will  lose  no  time  in 
hunting  up  their  tackle  and  joining  the  jovial 
party.  Smelt-fishing  is  at  its  best  from  the 
first  frosts  to  the  first  snow.  In  some  places 
in  Boston  harbor  they  can  be  caught  as  early 
as  June  and  through  the  summer  months ;  but 
the  best  fishing  is  when  they  begin  to  run  up 
the  rivers  and  creeks  with  the  tide,  in  search 
of  small  mollusks,  minnows,  and  shrimps. 
The  quantity  then  taken  is  enormous,  and  a 
good  ''  smelter"  will  frequently  take  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dozen  at  a  tide.  They  are  then  very 
voracious,  bite  sharply  and  eagerly,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  for  two  or  three  to  be  hooked 
at  once. 

Anybody  can  fish  for  smelts,  but  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  catch  them.  It  requires  a 
delicate  touch,  a  flexible  wrist,  and  a  deal  of 
dexterity  to  pull  them  from  the  water,  or  to 
save  them  when  once  hooked.  Their  mouths 
and  gills  are  very  tender,  and  will  not  bear 
rough  treatment,  and  the  clumsy,  heavy- 
handed  fisherman  sees,  to  his  sorrow,  many  a 
shining  beauty  drop  from  his  hook  back  into 
the  water,  just  as  he  fancied  he  was  sure  of 
landing  him. 

There  is  probably  no  fish  which  affords  so 
much  sport  during  its  season  as  the  smelt. 


Every  one  can  enjoy  it,  from  the  boy  with  his 
pole  cut  from  the  nearest  bush,  his  line  of 
common  twine,  and  his  single  hook,  to  the 
*^  nobby  "  sportsman  whose  tackle  and  equip- 
ments cost  the  highest  prices  at  Bradford's  or 
Read's;  and  seated  on  the  stringer  of  abridge, 
or  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a 
wharf,  the  former  will  frequently  take  more 
fish  than  the  latter,  who  goes  down  to  some 
famous  fishing-ground  in  his  own  boat. 

Although  not  a  cunning  fish,  the  smelt  is 
fastidious,  and  if  you  would  be  successful  in 
capturing  him,  you  must  consult  his  tastes. 
Shrimps  are  the  favorite  bait,  but  sometimes 
these  will  not  tempt  himj  nothing  but  a  tiny 
minnow,  or  the  throat  of  one  of  his  compan- 
ions who  has  preceded  him  into  the  fisher- 
man's basket,  will  attract  his  attention.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  when  two  men  are 
fishing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  boat, 
using  the  same  bait,  one  will  not  have  a  bite, 
while  the  other  is  catching  them  by  pairs. 
This  is  not  always  on  account  of  the  bait,  but 
for  some  reason  unexplainable  by  the  most 
experienced  followers  of  Izaak  Walton. 

Do  you  want  to  have  a  good  day's  sport? 
If  so,  your  first  requisite  is  a  rod.  This  you 
can  get  at  any  dealer's.  Not  a  fancy  affair, 
witH  innumerable  joints  and  silver  plated 
thimbles,  but  a  common,  plain  one;  and  if 
you  propose  to  fish  from  a  boat,  a  bamboo 
tip  about  four  feet  long  is  still  better.  It  must 
not  be  too  flexible,  but  moderately  stiff,  so 
that  ^he  slightest  turn  of  the  wrist  will  suflioe 
to  hook  your  fish.  A  common  fine  line  will 
answer,  and  your  hook  can  be  had  already 
ganged  on  horse-hair,  of  any  dealer,  by 
simply  asking  for  '*  smelt  hooks."  No  one 
who  pretends  to  be  a  smelt-fisher  ever  fishes 
with  less  than  two  hooks,  and  the  wires  for 
keeping  them  apart  come  ready  prepared. 
You  will  want  a  bait  box.  Perhaps  the  best 
is  a  common  strawberry  box,  with  a  hole  cut 
in  the  cover  to  admit  air.  You  have  your 
choice  of  baskets.  Any  kind  will  answer,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  too  heavy  and  clumsy ;  but  if 
you  study  comfort  and  convenience,  you  will 
go  to  a  little  extra  expense,  and  get  a  regular 
fish  basket,  which  has  a  hole  in  the  lid  to  slip 
your  fish  through,  and  a  strap  to  suspend  it 
from  the  shoulder. 

Thus  equipped,  dressed  in  a  warm  rou?h- 
and-ready  suit,  a  pair  of  thick  boots  on  your 
feet,  a  felt  hat  on  your  head,  a  good  luncheon 
in  your  basket,  and  a  pint  of  lively  shrimp  in 
your  bait  box,  you  are  ready  for  your  cam- 
paign. 
Go,  then,  as  your  fancy  leads  you — to  bridgea 
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where  the  tide  runs  ftwift  and  strong,  to  the 
creek  where  it  creeps  sluggishljr,  but  surely ; 
cling  to  the  jutting  rocks  in  Weir  River, —  look- 
ing down  thirty  feet  into  deep  water,  ^- or 
rock  lazily  in  a  boat  off  Thompson's  Island  or 
Half-Tide  Rock.  Go  where  you  please,  and 
good  luck  attend  you. 

If  you  succeed  in  filling  your  basket  with 
sniells,  well  and  good.  If  unsuccessful,  you 
will  at  least  derive  some  benefit  from  the  pure 
air,  the  warm  sun,  and  healthy  exercise,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  regret  the  time 
yon  devote  to  **  smelt-fishing.*' 


THE  OBIOEET. 

BY  BDNA  CRUGBR  DAVIS. 

THROUGH  pane  and  crevice  the  moon- 
beams fall. 
And  the  owl  takes  up  his  shrilly  call; 
The  beaded  grass  is  aglint  with  dew. 
And    blithely  the    cricket,   the    long    night 
through. 

Sings  chirrup,  chirrup. 

From  her  cosy  nook  by  the  ample  hearth, 
She  fills  the  house  with  her  lightsome  mirth : 
Never  the  day  so  dark  and  drear. 
That  she  cannot  lighten  with  note  of  cheer — 

Chirrup,  chirrup. 

When  the  summer  hours  wax  bright  and  long, 
And  the  air  is  laden  with  scent  and  song, 
While  the  fierce  heats  glide  in  the  wake  of  June, 
She  begins  to  pipe  her  noisy  tune  — 

Chirrup,  chirrup. 

And  still,  when  the  autumn  days  grow  brief. 
And  the  hectic  tints  have  dyed  each  leaf. 
Beneath  the  hedge,  and  beside  the  hearth,  ' 
This  tricksy  sprite,  with  its  mocking  mirth, 

Sings  chirrup,  chirrup. 

Alas  for  the  gifted  brain  that  wrought. 
And    the    hand    that    penned    the    glowing 

thought. 
That  linked  for  ay^  to  a  deathless  fame. 
Dear  household  fairy,  thy  humble  name,  — 

Thy  chirrup,  chirrup.* 

Each  happy  song  in  earth's  wide  domain 
To  our  inner  sense  bears  a  sad  refrain; 
And  we  hush  the  sigh  of  vain  regret 
For  the  vanished  joys  inwoven  yet 

With  each  chirrup,  chirrup ! 

*  Dickens*!  Cricks  on  the  Hearth. 


FSEOIOUS  STOVES. 

IV.    THE  BIJB7. 

PRECIOUS  stones  have  been  distinguished 
as  Oriental  and  Occidental,  as  if  all  the 
valuable  gems  had  come  from  the  East,  and  all 
the  inferior  ones  from  the  West ;  but  in  fact  a 
perfect  diamond  from  the  slopes  of  Nevada 
would  be  called  an  Oriental  stone,  and  a  dull 
one  from  Golconda  would  be  called  Occidental 
—  the  real  points  are  beauty  and  dulness,  not 
points  of  the  compass.  The  base  of  all  the 
Oriental  stones,  the  most  valuable  and  beauti- 
ful, after  the  diamond,  is  pure  clay,  in  that 
form  called  corindon  or  corundum,  which  the 
young  reader  must  not  confound  with  conun- 
drum, for  it  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  solve, 
being  a  crystalline  mass  that  has  no  match 
for  hardness  except  the  diamond.  In  a  pul- 
verized condition  we  call  it  emery,  and  use  it 
to  polish  wood,  brass,  and  steel,  and  every- 
thing but  such  hard  cases  as  nothing  will  pol- 
ish. The  distinguishing  substance  in  common 
clay  is  this  same  alumina,  which  is  just  a  rust 
or  oxidation  of  the  metal  aluminum ;  hence  a 
brick  from*  your  chimney  is  only  an  inferior 
ruby ;  but  when  the  brick  is  in  your  hat  the 
ruby  is  in  your  nose  —  a  visible  incarnation  of 
the  ruby  wine. 

According  to  the  substances  which  gives 
color-  to  the  crystals  of  corindon,  they  are 
called  rubies,  topazes,  opals,  sapphires,  &c„ 
the  sapphire  being  the  blue,  the  topaz  the  yel- 
low, and  ruby  the  red  varie^,  while  emery  is 
the  dull  opaque  mass.  Among  the  gems  in 
the  inventory  of  the  French  crown  jewels  of 
1791  was  one  very  rare  and  remarkable,  an 
approach  to  a  mineral  trt-cohr,  the  two  ex- 
tremities being  of  blue  sapphire,  and  the 
middle  a  yellow  topaz.  It  may  now  be  found 
in  the  mineralogical  collection  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plants  of  Paris,  if  some  Prussian  Cleopa- 
tra has  not  dissolved  it  in  a  quart  of  lager-bier 
and  swallowed  it 

The  principal  deposits  of  corindon  are  found 
in  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  in  Siberia,  in  India,  and 
China,  not  to  mention  Cumberland,  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  an  excellent  emery  is  quarried, 
and  where,  if  the  ruby  is  not  found,  there  are 
plentiful  specimens  of  the  emerald  (Islander). 
Minute  crystals  of  corindon  have  been  pro- 
duced by  art;  so  we  may  hope  that  emeralds 
will  yet  be  as  plenty  as  emery  balls. 

No  stone,  after  the  diamond,  can  approach 
the  hardness,  beauty,  and  value  of  the  ruby ; 
in  fact,  a  beautiful  Oriental  ruby  is  more  rare 
and  costly  than  a  beautiful  diamond.  The 
perfect  ruby  has  a  deep  and  brilliant  red; 
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others  have  the  paler  tint  of  gooseberry  jellj, 
and  some  are  of  a  violet  color.  For  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  no  rubies  have  been 
dug  from  the  earth,  so  there  has  been  no  ad- 
dition to  the  stock  already  in  the  hands  of 
man,  except  such  precious  (cheap)  stones  as 
are  manipulated  in  Attleboro*.  Ceylon,  In- 
dia, and  China  have  supplied  the  finest;  and 
France  claims  to  have  in  her  collections  the 
largest  of  known  rubies.  It  came  to  the 
crown  in  such  an  outlandish  shape  that  no 
lapidary  could  make  anything  of  it  without 
cutting  it  down  to  an  ordinary  size,  as  it  pro- 
jected sharply  on  opposite  sides.  But  the  gen- 
ius of  one  Mr.  Gu6  saw  the  Angel  of  Royalty 
in  the  unshapely  mass,  and  cut  accordingly, 
giving  the  stone  the  form  of  a  dragon  with 
open  wings,  who  had  taken  so  much  fire-broth 
in  the  paternal  palace,  that  it  made  him  sick, 
and  he  now  vomits  flames.  This  ruby  dragon 
has  been  placed  in  the  order  of  the  Fleece,  as 
a  hint  that  all  royal  fleecers  of  the  people  con- 
sort with  the  dragon. 

The  Oriental  ruby  produces  a  double  refrac- 
tion of  light,  and  will  bear  a  great  extreme  of 
heat  without  injury  to  form  or  color;  hence  its 
fitness  for  an  image  of  the  old  dragon  that  has 
so  long  turned  light  into  darkness  in  royal 
places,  and  now  waits  the  final  fire  of  Revo- 
lution. 

The  spinel  ruby  has  less  alumina,  less  color, 
is  softer,  and  of  less  specific  gravity,  is,  in  fact, 
an  inferior  ruby,  though  Webster's  former  edi- 
tions declared  it  the  *'  true  ruby.'*  Its  color  is 
due  to  chromic  acid,  while  that  of  the  perfect 
ruby  is  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron. 

The  balas  ruby  is  a  variety  of  the  spinel, 
still  less  valuable,  though  a  pretty  stone, 
winy,  or  violet,  or  of  various  other  shades, 
but  worth  little  unless  very  large  and  fine. 

Genuine  rubies,  diifering  nothing  in  sub- 
stance, density,  and  color  from  the  natural 
crystals,  have  been  produced  by  art ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  per^ 
feet  fusion,  and  a  very  slow  crystallization,  the 
artificial  stones  do  not  preserve  the  clearness 
of  the  natural  gems.  In  the  fluid  state  the 
substance  has  all  the  limpidity  of  the  best 
stones,  but  becomes  cloudy  in  chilling.  With 
a  greater  mass  of  material,  and  consequently 
a  more  prolonged  process  of  calcination,  the 
produced  crystals  are  larger;  and  those  ob- 
tained by  n  French  savami,  M.  Gaudin,  were 
even  harder  than  the  natural  ruby,  as  was 
proved  by  a  skilful  stone-cutter,  who  used 
them  to  drill  the  jewels  for  pivots  in  his  watch- 
making. M.  Gaudin  used  for  his  experiment 
ammoniacal  alum,  with  a  little  yellow  potassic 


chromate,  melted  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe. Besides  the  separate  minute  crystali, 
he  obtained  a  geode  of  corundum,  —  that  is,  a 
hoUow  pebble,  internally  lined  with  crystals, 
giving  the  sextuple  cleavage  peculiar  to  this 
mineral.  This  was  done  by  melting  with  a 
platinum  blowpipe,  in  a  black  lead  crucible,  a 
portion  Of  potassic  alum.  A  part  of  the  pipe 
was  fused,  and  many  globules  of  platinum 
were  found  imbedded  in  the  crystals  of  the 
geode.  Before  cooling,  the  drop  was  limpid ; 
but  in  crystallizing,  it  became  hollow,  and 
slightly  milky.  As  rubies  are  no  longer  found 
in  nature,  these  experiments  offer  the  only 
hope  of  a  continued  supply,  which,  thus  far, 
is  not  a  very  brilliant  promise,  as  it  needs  a 
strong  microscope  to  see  what  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  artificial  rubies. 


HALOTON  DAYS. 

[sn  roxJr-7AOB  noruaB.] 

JOLLY  are  we. 
Fearless  and  free ; 
All  care  is  flung  to  the  wind ; 
With  dance  and  song, 
We're  floating  along. 
With  toil  left  far  behind. 

A  safe  enough  craft 
Is  our  rough  old  raft ; 

Twill  carry  us  well  on  our  way : 
In  the  cypress  bogs 
We  cut  the  tough  logs 

For  this  merry  holiday. 

We're  jolly  and  free 

As  boys  can  be ; 
Hurrah  for  our  holiday  I 

While  on  we  go, 

And  fiddle  and  bow 
Make  music  as  we  play. 

Heigh-ho ! 

Merry  — O! 
Shout,  and  dance,  and  sing! 

Jolly  are  we, 

Happy  are  we ; 
What  joys  the  holidays  bring! 


-^—Happiness  in  all  families  consists  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
True  love  consists  in  seeking  each  other's 
good,  and  bearing  each  other's  burdens. 
There  are  but  few  who  comprehend  irme  love. 
The  love  most  common  is  like  tinsel  to  pure 
gold. 
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ScKtra.  — A  Room  6cantitj  rurniKhed.     Katv 
Clayton  engaged  in  Sewing. 

Eater  Thohai. 
Tkomaa.  Well,  Kntj'i  -working  nway,  I  Bee. 
Now  this  isn't  right.  I  don't  like  to  Bee  the 
little  woman  I  promiBed  lo  love,  cherish,  pro- 
tect, and  all  that  Eort  of  thing,  spoiling  her 
eycB  and  wearing  her  finger  ends  off  Kwing 
on  some  grand  dreis,  or  something  or  an- 
other for  the  aristocratic  Fiti  Noodles.  I 
declare,  it's  too  bad  I 

Kaly.  O,  never  mind  me,  Thomas;  I'll  — 
Tkomas.  {Sitt  dmrn.^  Yes,  but  I  will  mind 
you,  Katy.  Now  iin't  it  too  bad!  Just  think; 
here  Tm  doing  nothing,  or  almost  nothing; 
I'm  running  around  hunting  employment, 
whilst  J011  are  sewing  and  stitching  nwa/ 
with  all  the  patience  of  a  second  Job.  I  wish 
the  Fitz  Noodles  and  all  their  silks  and  satins 
were  in  Halifax  —  I  do,  indeed  I  '■ 

ICaty.  And  if  they  were,  Thomas,  how 
would  we  manage  to  get  along? 

Thomat.  Ah,  that's  it,  Katy;  how,  indeed? 
I  didn't  think  of  that.  I  never  think  of  any- 
thing. But,  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  scandalous 
shame  that  1  should  be  loafing  around  whilst 
you  are  making  every  cent  of  the  money  that 
buys  our  bread. 

Katy.  Thomas,  you  are  not  idling  jour 
time,  but  trying  to  find  something  to  do.  Did 
you  have  any  success  to-day  in  your  search 
for  employment? 

TJiomas.  Success  1  No,  not  the  slightest. 
Every  place  is  filled,  and  the  city  seems  to  be 
full  of  persons  in  my  uncomfortable  position  — 
all  out  of  work,  and  all  hunting  employment. 
Well,  Katy,  if  this  continues  for  a  week  or 
t«ro,  there  will  be  a  suit  of  clothes  for  some- 
body—these old  clothes,  I  mean;  I  won't 
need  'em,  you  know,  when  I  am  starved  to 
death. 
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Katy.  Hush,  Thomas;  you  shouldn't  talk 
in  that  way. 

Thomas.  Well,  perhaps  I  shouldn't;  I  won't 
do  BO  again,  Katy;  at  least,  1  tkink  I  won't. 
We'll  be  jolly  anyhow,  if  we  art  going  to 
starve.  You  know,  Katy,  there's  no  use  in 
people  getting  downhearted,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  —  not  a  bit.  Let  us  keep  our  spirits 
up ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  let  ua 
meet  it  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  a  smiling 
countenance.     (5.«f».) 

"  So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will, 
I'll  be  gay  and  happy  etill ; 
Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy; 
I'll  be  gay  and  happy  still." 
iAfier  iingiiig  a  viiiU,  Thohas  s^ati  again.) 
Hallo,  Katy;  a  thought  has  just  struck  me; 
a  good  thought  too ;  I  may  even  say  it  is 
splendid  I  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  leave 
this  old  town  and  go  out  to  the  place  I  came 
from  —  the  dear  old  village  of  Willoughby? 
You  know  you  were  never  out  there.  {AJiel- 
tdly.)  Well,  let's  go  out  and  wuwalize  —  let's 
go  out  to  ouaw  country  wesidence,  and  spend 
the  Eummaw.  We  can't  enduaw  the  city  this 
horwid  wawm  weathaw.  (Katv  laughs.) 
But,  seriously,  Katy,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  get  out  of  this  place.  I  can't  find 
anything  to  do  here,  and  I  may  find  some- 
thing to  do  out  there.  It  is  fifteen  years  since 
I  came  here,  and  I  will  hardly  know  how  to 
work  or  what  lo  work  at;  but  I  believe  that's 
the  place  to  go.  The  people  are  a  good  sort 
of  people,  and  they  won't  let  us  starve ;  and 
that's  more  than  I  can  say  for  the  people  in 
this  sinful  city.  Besides  this,  Katy,  I  want  to 
get  away  from  the  Pitz  Noodles.    The  Noodles' 


tuldn'i 


:  if  yo, 


r  got  a  bin 


that  they  got  their  gr.-ind  flur 
flounces,  and  gewgaws  fixed  up  in  nice  style, 
and  just  as  you  can  fix  'em.  If  the  Noodles 
only  knew  that  their  splendid  dressmaker  was 
in  danger  of  starving,  they'd  shell  out  their 
money  a  little  plentifully;  I  know  they  would. 
They  don't  want  to  lose  you,  but  they  shall 
lose  you.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for 
us  both  to  starve  together,  than    that  .you 
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should  keep  us  both  ali^e  by  sewing  all  daj, 
and  nearly  all  night,  for  the  Fitz  Noodles.  I 
hate  the  Fitz  Noodles. 

Katy,  You  know,  Thomas,  we  must  trust 
in  the  I^ord,  and  all  will  be  well.  He  will 
take  care  of  us,  and  provide  for  us  when  we 
are  in  want. 

TAomas,  Yes,  I  know ;  jrou*ve  told  me  that 
often,  Katy,  darling;  and  I  suppose  it's  true; 
but  it  seems  to  me  Fve  heard  of  good  people 
starving  to  death,  and  getting  hurt,  and  fall- 
ing into  trouble,  and  the  wolf  coming  to  their 
doors,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  I  will  agree, 
however,  that  you  are  right.  But  what  do  you 
say  about  going  out  to  Willoughby? 

Kaiy,  I  am  willing  to  go,  if  you  think  we 
can  get  along  any  better  out  there. 

Thomas,  Yes,  Katy;  I  think  we  can.  We 
can  only  starve  out  there,  at  the  worst;  and 
we*ll  starve  here  sure^  if  we  stay  long  enough. 
But  I  think  we'll  not  starve  out  there.  I  know 
the  people,  and  they  are  a  good,  kind  people ; 
they  will  give. me  something  to  do,  and  they 
will  pay  me  well  for  doing  it.  There  are  no 
Fitz  Noodles  there  who  would  ask  you  to  wear 
your  eyes  out  and  your  finger  ends  off,  and 
then  pay  you  with  almost  nothing.  {Knock 
at  door.)  Hallo!  'tisn't  often  our  princely 
mansion  is  disturbed  by  visitors.  {Optns 
door*    RoBBRT  Clayton  discovered,) 

Mr,  Clayton,  Good  evening,  my  friends. 

Thomas,  Good  evening,  sir ;  good  evening. 
Come  in  and  sit  down.  Here's  a  chair. 
(^Places  a  chair  for  him,) 

Mr,  Clayton,  I  presume  you  don't  know 
me. 

Thomas,  That* s  just  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at.  I  don't  know  you ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  I  bave  seen  you  somewhere.  Perhaps 
I  have  —  perhaps  I  haven't  You  see  I'm  not 
certain  on  that  point.  Your  face  looks  kind 
of  familiar;  but  if  I  have  ever  met  you,  it 
must  have  been,  as  Jake  Winters  says,  '*  away 
down  in  the  dusty  corridors  of  the  past  tense." 

Mr,  Clayton,  I  am  your  uncle,  Bob  Clay- 
ton; so  it  isn't  probable  that  you  have  ever 
seen  mc. 

Thomas,  (^Grasping  him  by  the  hand.) 
Hurrah  for  uncle  Bob!  Katyj  this  is  your 
uncle  Bob.  (Katy  advances  and  takes  him 
by  the  hand,)  I've  heard  of  you  often,  but  I 
never  saw  you.  Where  have  you  been  for  the 
past  hundred  years  or  so?  My  father  used  to 
tell  me  that  you  left  home  when  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  that  you  were  of  a  roving 
disposition,  and  had  been  nearly  all  over  the 
world. 

A(ir.  Clayton.  Yes,  I  have  been  in  all  parts 


of  the  world,  and  have  now  returned  to  end 
my  days  in  peace  and  quietness. 

Katy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  uncle  Robert. 
I  have  often  heard  my  husband  speak  of  you, 
and  wonder  where  you  were.  We  welcome 
you  to  our  humble  home. 

Thomas,  Humble  home !  That's  it  exactly, 
uncle  Bob.  In  the  joy  of  seeing  you,  I  had 
forgotten  that  we  occupied  a  humble  home. 
It  is  ytry  humble,  as  you  see;  in  fact,  it  is 
worse  than  humble.  Uncle  Bob,  we  are  as 
poor  as  a  couple  of  church  mice;  we  have 
come  to  a  halt,  and  were  just  holding  a  coun- 
cil of  war  when  you  came  in.  We  had  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  |o  quit  this  sinful  city, 
and  go  back  to  Willoughby.  You  know  my 
father  lived  in  Willoughby.  Well,  I,  very 
foolishly,  left  Willoughby,  and  came  to  the 
city  to  make  my  fortune. 

Mr.  Clayton.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were 
married  ? 

Thomas,  Two  years  exactly  against  the  27th. 
I  got  along  swimmingly  before  Katy  and  I 
took  a  notion  to  ship  on  the  sea  of  matrimony ; 
but  since  that  time  things  have  got ''  sadly  out 
of  joint,"  as  Billy  Shakespeare  says.  First,  I 
had  a  long  sick  spell,  then  I  lost  my  situation, 
and  then  other  troubles  followed;  and  Katy 
and  I  have  been  on  the  point  several  times  of 
giving  up  and  allowing  starvation  to  step  in ; 
and  I  suppose  we  would  have  done  so,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  Fitz  Noodles.  You  see, 
the  Fitz  Noodles  are  brown  stone  fronters; 
they  belong  to  the  high-flying  aristocracy; 
and  they  insisted  that  Katy  should  live  yet  a 
little  longer,  or  until  they  got  their  silks  and 
srtins  frilled  and  furbelowed.  When  that  is 
done,  I  guess  they  will  not  care  how  soon  she 
drops  off.  But,  uncle  Bob,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, may  I  ask  you  where  you  have  been  ? 

Mr,  Clayton,  For  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
been  in  Australia. 

Tkomas,  Australia!  Among  the  gold-dig- 
gers I    Did  you  make  any  money  ? 

Katy,  Thomas! 

Thomas,  Yes;  I  forgot.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, uncle  Bob.  I  know  I  think  too  much 
about  money,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Ldon*t  care 
for  money  itself,  uncle  Bob ;  but  money  will 
buy  bread  and  butter,  and  cakes,  and  pies, 
and  puddings ;  and  {ruefully)  I*m  in  need  of 
some  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  have  no  doubt  you  stand  ia 
need  of  something  to  eat  {Going.)  Fll  call 
again. 

Thomas.  Uncle  Bob,  stay  for  supper.  We 
have  some  fine  slices  of  bread,  and  Katy  can 
make  the  .best  coffee  you  ever  drank -*can*t 
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jou,  Katy?    Stay  for  supj^er.     We  haven't 
much,  but  you  are  welcome. 

Mr*  Clayton,  I  will  stay.  I  thought  of 
going  out  to  purchase  a  basket  of  proTis- 
ions;  but,  on  second  thought,  I'll  send  you. 
Here's  a  fifty-dollar  bill.  {Handt  money  to 
Thomas.) 

Thomas.  A fiffcy-dollar bill ?  Hurrah!  Why, 
uncle  Bob,  you  must  have  made  money  in 
Australia. 

Mr,  Clayton,  Yes,  I  did  make  money  — 
piles  of  it.  I'll  set  you  up  in  business, 
Thomas.  If  you  do  well,  you  shall  not  want 
for  anything. 

Thomas,  Do  well ! .  My  father  always  said 
I  was  a  good  boy ;  and  Katy  says  I'm  a  splen- 
did fellow.    I  think  I  shall  do  well. 

Mr,  Clayton,  I  returned  home  last  week. 
Out  at  Willoughby  I  learned  that  your  father 
was  dead,  and  that  you  had  been  in  the  city 
for  over  fifteen  years.  I  came  here,  and  by 
means  of  the  Directory  I  found  you.  Now  go 
for  the  basket  of  provisions,  and  I  will  sup 
with  you. 

Thomas,  I  say,  Katy,  this  doesn't  look  much 
like  the  wolf  standing  at  the  door  and  starva- 
tion stepping  in  —  does  it  ?  I  think  they  have 
concluded  to  let  us  alone  and  visit  some  other 
fellow. 

Katy*  Truly,  we  have  cause  to  be  thankful. 

Thomas,  Coffee  near  done,  Katy?  I'll  get 
some  more,  and  let  uncle  Bob  see  what  a  su- 
perb cx>ffee-maker  you  are.    \Exit  '^vlquuls, 

Cnrtain  falls. 


SENTEHOE   OEASADE. 

MBBGOITB,   DinUL   OABB." 
by  elizabeth  m.  cogoeshaxx. 

Characters. — Mrs.  Ray,  Nora,  Ike,  Edith, 
Mary,  Tom,  Old  Clothes  and  Junh  Psdler. 

Bo«B0  !•  — BXGONX. 

t^oVLK  busy  at  the  ironing  table.  Enter  the 
Pedler  with  bag  over  his  shoulders^  boots 
slung  on  a  stich,  and  bashet  on  his  arm, 

JPedler*  Momin,  miss. 

Jfora,  {Starting  and  loohing  «/.)  Bad 
luck  to  ye  I  Who  be  yees  comin  in  unbe- 
Icnownst,  with  niver  the  sign  of  a  knock,  flut- 
terin  a  lady  out  of  her  sivin  sinsis. 

J^edler,  Beg  parding,  miss.  There  wasn't 
no  door  to  knock  at,  seein  it's  wide  open.  Any 
olci  boots  to  dispose  of? 

^ora.  An  what  would  meself  be  doin  with 
tlie  likes  of  um?    Does  ye  think  I'seoneof 


these  revolutioners,  and  kapes  top  boots  to  go 
to  the  votin  with?  Sore  need  there'll  be  of 
um,  sure,  when  the  wimmins  gits  huslin  intil 
a  crowd  with  the  men  folks. 

Pedler,  Any  old  iron  or  copper,  then  ? 

Nora,  Yes,  an  it's  me  kittles  an  pans  ye'd 
be  afther  havin  —  is  it?  An  won't  ye  be  likin 
the  cook-stove  too ! 

Pedler,  Don't  get  angry,  my  pretty  miss. 
'Twould  do  your  eyes  good  to  see  the  rings 
and  bracelets  as  goes  for  an  old  gown  or 
shawl. 

Nora,  {Puts  down  her  iron  and  leans  on  the 
table,)  Whisht,  now!  Let  me  see  them  a 
bit  —  may  be  it's  the  misthress  has  the  cast 
offs  '11  do  ye. 

Pedler,  {Setting  his  bashet  on  the  table,) 
That's  the  lass.  Now  run  and  fetch  a  lot,  and 
I'll  show  you  all  there  is  in  my  basket.  Just 
heaps  of  gold  and  diamants.  Bring  along  all 
you  can  find. 

Nora,  {Indignantly,)  An  be  lavin  the 
house  to  ye,  ye  thafe  of  the  world !  Begone ! 
will  ye  {catching  uf  the  flat-iron) ^  fore  I  calls 
the  masther  to  tend  to  yer  case.  Think  I'se 
green,  does  ye,  ye  ould  spalpeen.  Clare  out, 
now!     {Chasing  him  outside  the  door,) 

Boene  II.— DUIJi. 

A  Parlor.    Mrs.  Ray.    Ike  standing  be- 
fore her. 

Mrs,  Ray,  Now,  Ike,  I  want  you  to  be  sure 
and  do  this  errand  correctly.  You  go  to  Mrs. 
Morgans  — 

Ihe,  {Blanhly,)    Morgans! 

Mrs,  Ray,  Yes ;  Mrs.  John  Morgans  —  you 
know  where  she  lives. 

Ihe,  Lives! 

Mrs,  Ray,  Why,  you've  been  there  before ; 
where  does  she  live? 

Ihe,  {Hesitatingly,)  Live!  In  a  house—* 
don't  she? 

Mrs,  Ray,  O,  Ike  I    I  mean  in  what  street. 

Ike,   Street! 

Mrs,  Ray,  Yes ;  it's  on  Fourth  Street ;  don't 
you  remember?  No.  twenty.  Fourth  Street. 
Now,  where  is  it  ? 

Ike,  Yes'm.    Twenty-Fourth  Street. 

Mrs,  Ray,  What  a  stupid  boy  you  are!  It's 
on  Fourth  Street,  the  tenth  house  on  the  right 
hand  side. 

Ihe,  Yes'm.    No.  four,  on  Tenth  Street. 

Mrs,  Ray,  O,  no,  no ! 

Ihe,  Yes'm.  I  meant  No.  ten,  Twenty- 
Fourth  Street. 

Mrs,  Ray,  Dear  me,  Ike,  say  it  after  me. 
No.  twenty,  on  Fourth  Street. 
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Ike.  No.  twenty,  ON  Fourth  Street 

Mrs.  Hay.  There!  that's  something  like. 
Now  go  to  Mrs.  John  Morgans,  No.  twenty, 
•on  Fourth  Street,  and  ask  her  to  send  me  the 
bundle  she  has  for  me. 

Jke.  Yes'ra. 

Mrs.  Bay.  Tell  me  before  you  go  what  it  is 
you  are  to  do. 

Jke.  Yes'm.  Go  to  Mrs.  Johns,  on  Twenty- 
Fourth  Street,  No.  ten,  and  tell  her  you'll  send 
him  a  bundle. 

Mrs.  Ray.  (^Getting  up  impatiently.)  I 
declare,  Ike,  you  are  too  dull  to  live.  Go 
down  stairs  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  Nora, 
and  I'll  attend  to  the  errand  myself. 

[Bu€mmt. 
8o«n»   IZI.^OABII. 

Parlor.  Chairs  arranged  as  beds,  with  dolls 
lying  on  them.  Two  little  girls  playing 
nurse,  busy  arranging  pillows,  &c 

Edith.  The  doctor  says  business  is  lively, 
there's  so  many  sick  people  in  town.  I'm  sure 
we've  plenty  to  tend  to  in  this  house. 

Mary.  {Raising  her  patient.)  Yes,  indeed! 
Here,  Napoleon,  take  this  splendid  pill,  dear. 

Edith.  How  do  you  guess  he  took  the  plexy  ? 

Mary.  Plexy? 

Edith.  Yes ;  that's  what  the  doctor  said  he 
had. 

Mary.  Q  yes;  apple  plexy.  Why,  eating 
those  green  apples  he  stole. 

Edith.  There,  Mary,  I've  just  thought.  The 
nurses  in  the  hospitals  wear  caps.  May  be  the 
children  would  feel  better  for  it. 

Mary.  That's  so.  Let's  put  some  on.  {They 
go  out  and  come  in  with  broad  ruffled  night- 
caps  on^  « 

Edith.  Now  we're  the  thing.  Dear  me! 
{Bending  over  a  doU,)  Victoria  looks  better  a 
ready.  Nothing  like  good  nursing,  doctor 
says.     How's  Floribel's  measles? 

Mary.  She's  only  a  little  one  on  the  end  of 
her  nose,  and  I  guess  that'll  wash  off. 

Edith.  Let's  give  them  all  a  bath. 

Mary.  So  we  will ;  and  if  the  doctor  don't 
find  them  all  well  to-morrow,  'twon't  be  for 
want  of  our  care.  Why !  I  believe  he's  com- 
ing now. 

Enter  Tom,  with  spectacles  on,  carrying  a  bot- 
.  tie  in  each  hand. 

Tom.  Good  morning  again,  ladies.  I've 
been  lucky  since  I  left  you.  I  found  a  man 
whose  '*  sands  of  life  "  was  most  run  out  when 
he  found  a  medicine  that  cures  everything 
that  was  ever  heard  of,  and  he'll  pay  me  well 
for  every  bottle  I  use.  It's  sure  kill  or  cure. 
Why,  I  saw  him  try  it  on  a  dog's  broken  leg, 
and  in  five  minutes  he  ran  a  race  with  the 


cars  and  beat  them.    Think  of  that!    Now 
these  children  — 

Edith.  They're  all  well,  doctor. 

Mary.  Good  nursing  has  saved  them. 

Tom.  Dear  me,  you  don't  say  so.  I'll  rec- 
ommend you  both  after  this,  but  1*11  use  my 
medicine  first.    'Twon't  pay  not  to,  you  see. 

[Exeunt. 

0062X6  rV.—WHOIiXI   SlBNTXarCB. 

This  can  be  performed  in  pantomime,  by  a 
band  of  musicians  provided  with  boot-jack 
fiddles,  &c.,  the  air  being  played  on  a  piano, 
in  another  room. 


STEAM. 


IT  is  quite  surprising,  at  a  time  when  almost 
everything  is  done  by  steam,  to  know  how 
few  people  have  any  correct  idea  of  what  steam 
really  is.  Let  the  question,  **What  are  the 
bubbles  which  rise  through  boiling  water  filled 
with,"  be  proposed  to  a  number  of  people  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  in  life,  and  a  large  part  of 
them,  three  out  of  four,  if  not  nine  out  of  ten, 
will  answer  at  once,  '*  They  are  filled  with  air.** 
But  how  air  enough  to  fill  so  many  and  such 
large  bubbles  ever  got  into  the  water,  it  is 
quite  plain  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  think.  And  these  same  persons  will  tell 
you,  with  equal  promptness,  that  the  white 
cloud,  which  comes  from  the  nose  of  the  boil- 
ing tea-kettle,  and  the  whistle  of  the  iron  horse 
on  a  winter's  morning,  is  steam. 

Now,  both  these  common  notions  are  wrong. 
The  truth  is,  the  bubbles  are  filled  with  steam, 
which  is  water  changed  by  heat  from  a  heavy 
liquid  mass  to. a  light,  gas-like  fluid,  just  as  in- 
visible and  quite  as  light  as  air.  The  white 
cloud  is  watery  vapor.  It  was  once  steam,  it 
is  true,  but  not  now.  It  has  already  returned 
to  water,  whence  it  came. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  water,  that,  when  an 
atom  of  it,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  kettle  or 
boiler,  is  exposed  to  212^  of  heat,  it  is  instan- 
taneously changed    to   steam,   and   becomes 
nearly  two  thousand  times  as  large  as  it  was 
before.    As  Satan,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
crouching  in  the  form  of  a  toad  at  the  ear  of 
sleeping  Eve,  sprang  instantly  into  the  stately 
proportions  of  a  gigantic  man  at  the  touch  of 
Ithuriel's  spear,  so  the  tiny  particles  of  water, 
under  the  magical  influence  of  heat,  suddenly 
leap  from  their  humble  form  into  great  hissing^ 
bubbles  of  steam.    These,  on  account  of  their 
great  lightness,  quickly  begin  to  struggle 
ward  out  of  their  watery  bed.    This  great 
pansion  and  rapid  rising  readily  explain   ti&e 
violent  agitation  of  boiling  water.  Z. 
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Written  for  OHwr  Optic's  Uacuim 

THE  BOLDEEB'S  BREAK. 


"O  ESTING  Ihere,  on  the  red  field  of  war, 
-'■^    At  the  dream-time  of  night  did  he  hear 
it,— 
The  lon^  of  the  he«venljr  spirit, 
Coming  down  through  the  calm  from  afar : 


In  the  region  where  life  i*  eternal 
Dwetli  Peace,  clad  in  beauty  and  light  j 

White  iitiei  that  bloom  ever  vernal 
Are  wreathed  in  her  diadem  bright; 

But  her  golden  harp  lies  at  her  feet. 

Nor  wakei  she  its  strings  from  their  tilence 
to  melodie*  holj  and  sweet. 


Nor  joins  she  the  lofty,  undying 

Hymns  sung  to  the  praise  of  the  King; 

But  low  is  the  voice  of  her  sighing, 
And  none  to  her  solace  can  bring; 

Forever  she  looketh  away 

To  [he  earth,  where  the  hosts  of  the  iiati< 
are  gathered  in  battle  array. 


Through  tpace,  through  tbe  fathomlest  dis- 

The  bright  One  looks  downward,  and  tee* 
The  tumult,  the  clash  of  resistance, 

The  lurid  clouds  borne  on  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  stern  terrors  and  woes 

Of  bloodshed   and  black  desolation,  where 
once  reigned  her  calmest  repose. 


Above  the  fierce  tirife  of  the  nations 

Rolls  heavenward  the  dirge  for  the  dead ; 

And  welt  for  such  dire  tribulations 
May  tears  of  an  angel  be  shed  I 

And  well  may  the  triumph  of  War 

Make  mournful  the  radiant  spirits  that  watch 
o'er  the  earth  from  afar  I 


But  cheer  theel  no  longer  there  needeth 
The  strain  of  a  song  that  is  sad; 

Even  now  the  black  tempest  recedeth. 
And  all  they  that  mourned  are  made  glad; 

Loud  with  joy  pea!  the  bells  in  the  towers, 
And  the  maidens  are  waiting  to  greet  thee, 
and  crown  thee  with  garlands  of  flowers. 


I^!  piercing  the  clouds  of  disaster. 
There  shineth  the  long-promised  ray; 

No  more  ruthless  War  shall  be  master, 
For  now  comes  the  dawn  of  the  day 

When  the  strife  of  man's  hatred  shall  cease, 
And  the  earth  shall  rejoice  in  the  glory  and 
light  of  the  Angel  of  Peace. 

He  arose  at  the  morning's  first  gleam. 
And  the  storm  of  strife  swept  him  to  death. 
Crying  out  with  his  last  trembling  breath,  — 

"  Ah,  theoong  —  tliesweetsongof  my  dream!" 


How  many  wonderful  things  the  mi- 
croscope reveals  1  Even  the  hairs  of  our  heads 
are  as  varied  in  form,  and  as  numerous,  as  the 
cones  of  shrubs  and  trees.  A  person  skilled 
in  such  things  can  tell,  with  the  microscope, 
if  the  hairs  of  an  animal  or  a  human  being 
are  given  to  him,  to  what  race  the  hairs  be- 
long, and  from  what  portion  of  the  body  tbe 
hairs  come  —  those  on  the  head  and  eyebrows 
even  are  differently  shaped.  The  hair  of  each 
variety  of  animals  can  be  easily  detected. 

Every  human  soul  has  some  especial 

gift  bestowed  by  our  heavenly  Father.  If 
our  "  boys  and  girls  "  would  strive  to  find  out 
the  gifts  each  one  possesses,  and  determine  to 
improve  them  according  to  their  ability,  how 
many  more  distinguished  men  and  women 
would  exist!  Many  live  and  die  in  obscurity 
without  comprehending  the  ^J^  Ikey  fioittsi. 

Wound  no  child  unnecessarily;  "there 

are  thorns  enough  in  the  path  of  human  life." 
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Avon  aslu  of  a  certain  phraa«,  "whether  it 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  or  in  Shakespeare ; " 
and  after  all,  this  ia  not  a  lingular  query. 
Shakespeare  conitantly  reminds  us  of  the 
Bible,  and  when  a  passage  comes  to  mind,  the 
origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  a  common  im- 
pression is,  that  it  must  belong  either  to  the 
Bible  or  to  the  great  poet ;  and  no  other  author 
excites  the  tame  feeling  in  an  equal  degree. 
There  are  some  curioua  parallel  pasiagei, 
which  show  that  "the  bard  of  Avon "  was 
familinr  with  the  Scriptures,  and  drew  from 
them  manjr  of  his  ideas.     For  instance,  — 

Otiello.     "Rude  am  I  in  my  speech." 

Biblt.  "  But  though  I  be  rude  In  sp«ech." 
(j  Cor.  zi.  6-) 

Wilchas  in  MacielS.  "  Show  his  eyes,  and 
grieve  his  heart." 

Bible.  "  Consume  thine  eyes,  and  grieve 
thine  heart."     (i  Sam.  ii.  33.) 

Macbeth.     "  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow." 

Bible.  "Man  walketh  in  a  vain  show." 
(Ps.  xixix.  6.) 

Macbeik.  "  We  will  die  with  harness  on 
our  back." 

Bible.  "Nicanor  lay  dead  In  his  harness." 
(3  Mac.  XV.  38.) 

Banqno.  "  Woe  to  the  land  that's  governed 
by  a  child." 

Bible.  "Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
king  is  a  child."     (Eccles.  %.  16.) 

Timon  of  Atteas.  "  Who  can  call  him  his 
friend  that  dips  in  the  tame  dish?" 

Bible.  "  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  mc 
in  the  dieh,  the  same  shall  betray  me." 

Similar  parallel  passages  might  be  quoted 
by  scores,  and  we  will  finifih  by  asking  our 
readers  to  turn  to  the  play  of  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  i.  3,  and  see  what  an  admirable 
paraphrase  it  is  of  Luke  xxi.  15,  36. 

Alpha  Bbta  inquires  "why  the  English 
people  slight  the  letter  'h'  at  the  beginning 
of  to  many  words,  and  launil  it  when  they 


should  not  ?"  The  peculiarity  he  refer*  to  is 
singular,  and  not  easily  explained.  It  ha« 
given  occasion  for  many  witticisms,  among 
which  is  the  following  protest,  once  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Kidderminster.  By  the 
way,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Kidderminster  car- 
pets, and  can  you  now  gue»  at  the  origin  of 
the  name? 

"  Whom  br  pm  I  hi™  beei  drivHi 
From  'oue,  boa  'ante,  from  'opt,  from  'etna, 
Aod  placed  by  your  moal  Jcuned  ■odetr 


And  beg  you'll  mend  you 

Mrs.  Crawford,  author  of  the  familiar  ooog 
KatkUeit  MavoHraeeK,  says  that  «he  wrote 
one  line  for  the  express  purpose  of  troubling 
(he  "  Cockney  warblers,"  who  »ing  it  thus :  — 

"  The  *oni  of  Iha  'untv  Im  'ati  on  Uu  'ilL" 
And  Moore  has  this  line  in  one  of  hU  poem*  1  — 
"A  'cm  ihai  li  Sunblg  mifhi  'opt  16c  ii  'en." 
These  examples  of  the  oi 


luplet  in  which  the 
a  hard  usage:  — 


"  A  hclephul  hewly  head  at  hii  beiM 
Huadct  bumbnEeani  hnmbrElli  tRC*." 

The  expression  "  Cockney  English"  ap- 
plies to  this  misuse  or  abuse  of  "  h,"  and  the 
habit  is  not  universal  in  England,  yet  it  %o 
prevalent  that  it  is  more  than  an  offset  to  the 
Yankee  "  guess,"  of  which  so  much  sport  haa 
been  made,  although  the  word  is  proper.  It  ■• 
to  be  found  in  the  best  authors,  and  expresses  « 
•tateof  mind  which  no  other  word  is  capable  ofl 

Do  any  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who  studj' 
Latin,  recall  this  line  of  Virgil  i 

"Titp^  tu  patsla  ncst>aiusid>tc(iunBbfL" 
Now,  it  has  been  said,  that  "  a  little  le«m- 
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ing  is  a  dangerous  thing;  "  but  the  little  that 
there  is  in  this  quotation  has  in  it  nothing 
dangerous,  and  may  stimulate  to  study.  We 
remember  how  proud  we  were  when  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  **Arma  virumque  cano," 
ahd  '^Arms  and  the  man  I  sing  "were  our 
school'day  delight ;  and  we  have  an  idea  that 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  are  very  much 
like  us  in  this  respect.  Well,  to  go  back  to 
our  "bucolic"  (look  out  that  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary) friend  Tityrus,  we  have  been  dupli- 
cating his  experience,  and  *■*  reclining  under 
the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  beech,"  (only 
it  was  an  elm) ,  have  felt  as  young  as  the 
youngest  person  who  will  read  these  lines,  and 
have  enjoyed  the  passing  hours  as  they  brought 
to  us  pleasant  thoughts  of  "  the  next  number." 
Yes,  it  is  the  "  next  number"  that  is  always 
in  mind ;  as  soon  as  it  becomes  "  the  last," 
we  crowd  all  sail  for  the  immediate  future,  and 
find  as  much  happiness  in  preparing  as  our 
friends  do  in  reading  it. 

You  are  beginning  to  get  glimpses  of  the 
other  end  of  your  vacations,  just  often  and 
just  dimly  enough  to  suggest  that  work  and 
play  must  follow  each  other  in  continual  suc- 
cession. All  vacation  would  be  even  worse 
than  all  school ;  so  be  thankful  that  you  have 
both,  and  be  sure  and  improve  both,  so  that 
body  and  mind  will  be  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened, and  every  good  quality  be  nourished  and 
fitted  for  its  appropriate  use.  There  is  a  Scrip- 
ture maxim,  **  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might;"  and  there  is  an- 
other good  maxim  in  these  words :  *'  What  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  Do 
you  guess  at  the  moral  of  this  little  bit  of 
sermonizing?  Is  it  not  to  do  heartily  and 
thoroughly  whatever  you  undertake?  When 
you  play,  //ay  /  cast  aside  books  and  work, 
and  enter  into  the  enjoyment  with  all  your 
energies,  and  receive  all  the  benefits ;  and  also, 
when  you  work,  work !  not  listlessly,  lazily, 
and  unprofitably,  but  with  zeal  and  with  no 
thoughts  of  other  matters ;  and  thus  you  will 
succeed  in  well  developing  your  body  and 
mind,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
you  have  done  the  best  you  could  in  whatever 
circumstances  placed. 

Thoughts  like  these  pass  through  our  mind 
as  we  lie  '*  sub  tegmine,"  and  watch  the  soft 
white  clouds  float  in  the  pure  air,  while  the 
bright  blue  stretches  far  away  into  the  dis- 
tance; the  breeze,  which  has  just  the  least 
touch  of  autumn  in  its  breath,  is  cool  and  re- 
freshing, the  foliage  above  our  head  rustles 
musically,  and  the  sound  of  running  water 
makes  melody  to  our  ear.    And  we  are  think- 


ing that  we  are  not  alone  in  these  enjoyments; 
that  thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  have 
had,  and  are  having,  similar  experiences;  and 
we  only  hope  that  we  and  they  may  be  the 
wiser,  happier,  and  better  for  them. 

Wb  take  genuine  pleasure  in  inserting  the 
following  pleasant  note  of  acknowledgement 
from  Alice  £.  Cutter,  the  fortunate  winner  of 
the  Bouquet  Prize ;  and  we  know  that  all  our 
readers  will  rejoice  with  us  that  one  who  for 
years  has  been  an  invalid  should  have  her 
life  brightened  by  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
her  sources  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Jaffrbv,  July  39, 1871. 

Dear  Oliver  Optic  :  You  can't  think  how 
pleased  and  surprised  I  was,  when  I  received 
my  August  number  of  your  Magazine,  and 
read  that  I  was  the  fortunate  one  who  had 
won  the  prize.  I  was  surprised,  because  I  had 
hardly  any  expectation  of  being  tht  first  one 
to  send  the  correct  answer,  if  indeed  my  an- 
swer was  correct,  and  of  course  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  such  a  splendid  prize.  The  books 
came  in  due  time,  and  I  found  fifty-three  vol- 
umes instead  of  fiAy-two,  the  number  you 
promised. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  acknowl- 
edge my  thanks,  and  tell  you  something  about 
the  girl  to  whom  you  have  given  such  a  pres- 
ent. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  have  been  sick 
ever  since  I  was  seven,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  go  to  school  since  that  time  until  this 
summer.  At  the  time  the  books  came,  I  had 
been  confined  to  the  house  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  they  gave  me  more  pleasure  on  that  ac- 
count 

But  as  my  life  has  not  been  a  very  eventful 
one,  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you,  and  will  not 
trouble  you  with  a  longer  letter. 

Please  accept  the  sincerest  thanks  of 

Alicb  E.  Cutter. 

In  this  conection  we  may  say  that  we  have 
received  many  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  **■  Mysterious  Bouquet,"  and  even  at  this 
late  date  an  occasional  answer  comes  in.  In 
order  that  there  maybe  no  misunderstanding, 
we  will  sav  that  the  decision  of  the  correct  so- 
lution  was  left  entirely  to  the  artist  who  de- 
signed the  picture,  and  the  Editors  of  the 
Magazine  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  Still,  we  think  her  decision  was  just,  and 
although  some  who  worked  hard  upon  the 
puzzle  doubtless  feel  disappointed,  they  must 
believe  that  perfect  impartiality  was  used. 
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136.  t.  Whitlavia.  2.  Browallia.  3.  Nemo- 
phila.  4.  SanviUtU.  5.  Anagallii.  6.  Ck- 
landrini*. 

137.  Men's    fault!    do  seldom  to  themselTCi 

appear; 
Their    own     trantgresBiont     partially    they 

smother ; 
Oh !  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  inramies. 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their 

138.  I.  On  equal  terms,  a.  A  low  figure.  3. 
Long  and  short  of  it.  4-  A  big  thing.  5.  Ten 
to  one.     139.  The  latt  rose  of  summer.     140. 

LASSO 

ADOLF 

SO   IF 

SLIDE 

OFFEN 
141.  (Tell)  (me)  (knot  in  1000 -M  o'er  N) 
(fool)  (numbers)  (1)  (eje)  (fe)  (eyes)  (butt) 
(anm)  (tea)  (soo=-d)  (ream)  (four)  (the  sole) 
(is)  (dead)  (T)  (hats)  (lumber)  (S  &)  (th  in 
G-.)  (R)  (knot)  (w)  (hat)  (T)  (hay)  (seem)- 
Tell  me  not  in  mournful  number*, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
141,  Put  me  in.  my  little  bed.  143.  i.  C  an  T 
on  C  H  in  A  —  Canton,  China.  1.  Sol  F  E  R 
in  O  —  Solferino.  144.  Wells  burg  O  high  O 
—  Wellsburg,  Ohio.  145-  '■  Eagle,  j.  Hob- 
by. 3.  Nut  cracker.  4.  Noddy,  s-  Canary. 
6.  Coot,  7.  Loon.  8.  Kile.  9.  Knot.  10, 
Crow.  II.  Lark.  ij.  Chaff-inch.  13.  Do-do. 
14.  Goshawk.  15.  Green-fihnnk.  16.  Black- 
cock. 17.  Field-fare.  18.  Bee-eater.  19.  Blue 
Jay.  10.  Jack-daw.  a:.  Linnet,  ja,  Martin. 
33-  Martin-gale.  34.  Part-ridge,  aj.  Pea-cock, 
afi.  Harp-y.  17.  Go!d-f-inch.  aS.  Corn-crake. 
ag-  Bull-fin-ch.  30.  Bob-o-link.  31,  Bitter-n. 
3a.  A.  D.  Jut-ant.  33.  P-e-wit.  34.  B-lack-bird. 
146.  Carbondale. 


147.  The  land  h  holy  where  they  fought, 

And  holy  where  they  fell ; 
For  by  their  blood  that  land  was  bought, 

The  land  they  loved  to  well. 
148.    Answer  will  be  given  in  next  number. 

Charaob. 
149.  My  drat,  you  tee,  it  a  Hebrew; 

My  second  is  a  meature ; 
ir  you  together  join  these  two. 

They'll  give  to  yon  a 


1^^  E. 


Enigma. 

tji.  It  is  composed  of  16  letters. 

The  a,  7,  5,  I  is  to  make  hot. 

The  9,  3,  la,  ri  is  an  emblem  of  mourning. 

The  14,  10,  4  is  a  domestic  animal. 

The  8, 6. 13, 16, 15  h  a  mass  of  mineral  matter. 

The  whole  is  the  title  of  a  religious  book. 
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Enigma. 
151.  My  2,  I,  lo  is  to  allow. 
My  8,  7,  5,  3  is  to  quote. 
My  4,  6,  II  is  to  call. 
My  9  is  a  pronoun. 
My  whole  is  a  great  power. 

Uncle  Josh. 

S<iVARB  Word, 
153.  I.  A  highest  point.    1.  A  kind  of  earth. 
3.  To  form.     4.  A  part  of  the  face. 


IS4- 


«^ 


Diamond  Puzzli. 


.  Small  piece  of 
wood.  3-  Sudden  fright.  4.  Good.  5.  Pres- 
ents.    6.  Latin  adverb.    7.  A  conionanC. 

RusTtctrs. 

DiAGOKALi 

156.  The  square  formed  by  the  words,  hav- 
ing for  their  tignificstion  the  following  defi- 
nitions, make  respectively  a  poet  of  Scotland 
and  A  poet  of  England. 

I.  A.  tempest.  3.  To  dig.  3.  Arrogant.  4. 
A  branch  of  the  Danube.  5.  An  Irish  patriot. 
W.  WiMPLKTON. 


157.  It  1!  composed  of  17  letters. 

The  3-,  5,  ID,  7  is  to  wind. 

The  9,  17,  II,  14  is  nn  opening. 

The  13,  4,  S.  16,   13  is  the  defence  of  some 

The  I,  15,  3,  6  is  a  part  of  a  house. 
The  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  explorer. 
Spkcs. 


Arithhbtical  Problems. 

159.  I.  A  man  hired  a  boy  for  aa  days,  and 
promised  to  give  him  $3o  and  a  coat.  At  the 
end  of  13  days,  he  stopped  working,  and  the 
man  gave  him  $9  and  the  coat.  How  much 
was  the  coat  worth?  3.  A  man  bought  60 
fowls,  part  turkeys  and  part  ducks.  For  the 
turkeys  he  received  $1.50,  and  for  the  ducks 
$0.75  apiece,  and  paid  for  the  whole  $71.00. 
How  many  did  he  buy  of  each? 

Pine  Leap. 


\. 


Double  Acrostic. 

161.  t.  A  goddess,  a.  Sarcasm.  3.  A  rep- 
tile. 4.  A  wanderer.  5.  A  mixture.  6.  A 
company.      7.   An   apology.      8.    A   part  of 

The  initials  and  finals  name  two  well-known 
gases. 

HlTOH   MOROITSi 
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SquARB  Word. 
man's  name.    3.  To  deCy.    3.  Sur- 
Zbko. 
DouBLB  Acrostic. 


163.  The  initials  and  finals  are  two  orders 
in  zoiltogj'. 

I.  A  guide.  3.  A  Latin  pronoun.  3.  To 
rend.  4.  To  entice.  5.  A  cereal.  6.  A  Latin 
pronoun.     7.  A  girl's  name. 

Uncle  Josb. 

164.  Rbbus. 


AND    GIRLS. 

HiDDBN  Words. 
167.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Bryant. 
"  Lo,  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding 

Camps nionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad." 
"The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow. 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow." 

Pem  Holder. 


Sams  Puds. 

165.  1.  Curtail  «hrewd,  and  leave  part  of  a 
circle.  3.  Curtail  naked,  and  leave  a  division 
in  mutic.  3.  Curtail  to  curve,  and  leave  a 
boj''t  nicliname.  4.  Curtail  fatten,  and  leave 
a  reposttorj'  for  grain.  5.  Curtail  a  vehicle, 
and  leave  a  vehtcte.  6.  Curtail  moist,  and 
leave  to  obstruct  water. 

Inventor. 

Gboorafhical  Qjiestioms. 

166.  I.  Why  is  Richmond  like  the  letter  R? 
I.  When  is  the  Thames  River  good  for  the 
e^es?  3.  Why  is  London  like  the  letter  E? 
4.  What  two  letters  make  a  county  in  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Kbx  -74. 


Charadb. 

169.  My  first  we  see  on  wintry  ground; 
My  second  in  summer  rain  is  found; 
My  whole,  a  floweret  sweet  and  fair, 
Bloisoms  in  spring's  pure,  balmy  air. 

Rita. 

170.  Gbocrafhicai.  Rebus. 


171.  If  my  first  did  notw 
would  soon  get  tay  third. 
My  whole  is  an  island. 


L.  W.  Harv«t. 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  ■' Editor 
OF  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  carb  ow 
Lee  &  Shbpard,  149  Wiahingtoo  Street, 
Boston.  Mass." 

Money  letters  ihoutd  be  addressed  to  Lbb 
&  Shbpard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Ptease  not  send  anjr  more  solutioni  of  the 
puzzle  of  the  Mysterious  Bouquet;  it  is  onlj- 
"  love's  tabor  lost."  We  mention  this  because 
ire  still  receive  answers;  and  of  course  it  was 
"  too  late  "  long  time  ago.  Be  a  little  more 
observant  of  "  times  and  seasons,"  and  yon 
will  be  saved  much  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment—  Loquax  Is  too  easj':  "Troy  thought 
soonce."  — "Soldier"  would  have  but  small 
chance  of  entering  West  Point  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  mtinsgement,  and  we  suggest  to 
him  that  verse  which  says,  "  Follow  those 
things  that  make  for  ptact."  —  Our  many 
friends  who  send  "cross-word"  enigmas  must 
remember  that,  to  be  accepted,  they  must  be 
very  good.  This  kind  of  head-work  has  be- 
come so  common  that  we  suggest  its  disuse  by 
our  head-woritera.  —  Knuckle  changes  his  name 
to  Baron  Lippard,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself. 

Arrowhead  is  not  quite  up  to  otir  mark  this 
time.  —  Senserdexter'a  rebuses  show  evidence 
of  the  warm  luromer  weather :  try  again  when 
cooler  days  come.  —  C.  E,  F.  sends  a  rebus 
which  we  cannot  use,  and  a  couplet  which  we 
can  use,  as  of  quite  general   application.     He 


It  is  not  every  one  that  gets  what  he  expects; 
but  it  is  true  in  this  case.  —  We  shall  use  the 
second  rebus  by  Rusticus,  also  the  diamond 
puzzle.  —  Frank  Reed  wants  to  know  the  prices 
of  certain  books,  which,  it  seems,  he  can  obtain 
in  his  own  town.  Now,  our  advice  is,  always 
patronize  the  bookstore  in  your  own  town  or 
city,  and  thus  encourage  the  dealer  to  keep  a 


good  stock  of  good  books.  "Encourage  home 
industry,"  is  an  old  but  good  motto.  —  Green 
&  Co.,  530  Court  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  will 
exchange  foreign  stamps,  as  desired.  —  What 
Clifford  Burgess  wants  of  tfnited  States  post- 
age stamps  that  have  been  used,  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  The  proposition  has  a 
suspicious   appearance,  and  we  must  decline 

We  welcome  Uncle  Josh,  and  shall  use  a  por- 
tion of  his  head-work.  All  the  rebuses  wer« 
very  neatly  drawn.  —  Lewis  Harvey  is  late  on 
the  bouquet;  but  his  charade  will  appear  in 
our  next.  —  Hopeful  is  a  good  name,  and  its 
owner  will  bear  it  in  mind  if  we  do  not  find 
space  for  his  puzzles.  —  "  Not  I "  will  find  his 
name  appropriate.  —  Zeno  forgot  to  enclose 
the  photograph,  or  else  some  one  abstracted 
it  from  the  envelope,  on  account  ofits  beauty. 

—  Ranie  writes  n  good  letter,  for  which  he  has 
our  thanks.  —  W.  Wimpleton's  diagonal  is  A. 

—  We  take  the  double  acrostic,  by  Hugh  Mo- 
rus.  —  Humpty  Dumpty's  last  was  so  blotted 
that  we  could  not  decipher  it.  —  One  of  our 
friends  begins  his  letter,  "  I  take  my  pen  In 
hand  to  write,"  &c.  Now,  this  is  needless 
information.  As  the  letter  is  written  in  ink, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  the  writer  used  a  pen; 
and  as  for  taking  it  in  his  hand,  why,  wo 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  he  took  it  la 
his  fool  1 

Waldo's  very  agreeable  letter  is  received, 
and  "  contents  noted."  —  Pretty  good  for  Yan- 
kee. This  is  his  problem :  "Tell  three  rea- 
sons why  the  letter  E  is  like  Oliver  Optic's 
Magaiine." 

(i.)  Because  it  is  first  in  Excellence; 

(a.)  Because  it  is  always  in  Use; 

(3.)  Because  it  is  never  out  of  Place. 

It  is  but  right  that  our  young  friends  should 
know  that  it  is  not  passible  for  us  to  insert  even 
all  the  ^oed  head-work  that  comes  to  us,  and 
our  columns  become  over-crowded.  Harlequin, 
alias  Zigzag,  will  please  make  a  note  of  this 
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fact,  and  excuse  any  seeming  or  real  omission. 

—  Will  some  kind  person  please  write  to  Fred 
A.  Bisbee,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ?  The  boy  is 
crippled,  and  can  do  little  but  read.  Remem- 
ber him,  and  he  will  answer  all  letters.  — Does 
Horatio  send  the  poem  as  original?  —  Will 
Braw  D.  Grin  please  take  notice:  the  July 
number  was  printed  before  his  two  letters 
were  received ;  consequently  he  cannot  com- 
plain that  they  were  not  noticed  in  that  num- 
ber. Use  a  little  reason,  good  friend,  and  al- 
ways be  slow  to  impute  wrong  motives  to 
any  one.  • 

Harry  Philip  Lincoln  will  do  well  with  a 
little  more  care.  —  Captain  Joe  is  getting  crit- 
ical, and  he  must  not  wonder  if  we  find  flaws 
in  his  head-work  sometimes.  —  Harry  Masters 
may  properly  call  himself  a  regular  subscriber. 

—  Marion  H.  Allen,  Charles  E.  Newham,  Jr., 
George  W.  Norton,  F.  R.  Willis,  E.  R.,  and 
Hayhead  are  correct  guessers  of  the  letter 
puzzle.  —  C.  E.  N.  can  always  procure  back 
numbers  of  the  Magazine.  —  Ah !  here  is  a 
new  way  of  spelling  a  word.  One  old  enough 
to  know  better  v^rites  "  toutch  " :  he  must  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  class.  —  Non  est  is  an  honest 
fellow;  for  he  thinks  his  enigma  not  quite 
good  enough  for  our  pages.  We  regret  to  say 
that  we  agree  with  him.  —  We  are  squinting 
favorably  at  Hong  Kong's  No.  34.  —  S.  Wil- 
liams will  find  in  No.  177  of  the  Magazine 
plain  directions  for  building  a  boat.  — Dave's 
rebus  is  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faulty  symbol, 

Theodore  J.  Lippincott  has  our  thanks  for  his 
good  opinions,  and  we  hope  his  '*  pa  and  ma" 
will  never  have  occasion  to  change  theirs,  so 
far  as  the  books  mentioned  are  concerned.  — 
We  appreciate  the  compliment  of  the  "  sister  ** 
who  went  out  in  a  boat  with  us  at  the  Concord 
Picnic;  but  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  the 
same  good  company  again. — Jake  must  try 
again.  —  The  sentiment  of  the  temperance 
poem,  by  Harry  T.,  is  excellent;  far  better 
than  the  poetry.  —  Albert  F.  Fessenden  is 
right  in  his  answer.  —  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
A.  C.  Moss's  Stamp  Review.  —Jessie  Willard 
sends  a  neat  note  with  a  correct  answer  to  let- 
ter puzzle ;  and  the  same  will  apply  to  Belle 
F.  Temple.  —  Sonny,  we  don't  know. 

Thanks  to  Eugene  Baker  for  his  letter.— 
Always  read  the  cover  of  the  Magazine,  and 
thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  asking  divers 
questions  there  answered.  —  Several  corre- 
spondents send  correct  answers  to  the  letter 
puzzle  in  our  last  Pigeon  Hole  Papers.— 
Hong  Kong  is  still  a  member  of  the  family, 
though  we  do  not  hear  from  him  quite  often 


enough.  —  G.  Reen's  story  and  poem  are  rath- 
er too  crude  for  publication.  —  Dalzeel  has  oil 
on  his  brain,  but  it  will  hardly  do  for  our 
brain.  —  B.  Right's  last  rebus  is  hardly  up  to 
our  A  mark;  perhaps  his  next  will  be  right, 
however.  —  George  L.  Stevens  has  collected 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  business  cards  — 
a  fact  which  shows  his  industry  and  persever- 
ance; but  could  not  the  time  have  been  spent 
to  better  advantage?  Think  of  it,  and  let  us 
know  your  conclusion.  —  J.  R.  Groom  may 
send  us  the  name  he  speaks  of;  but  we  must 
use  our  own  discretion  about  publishing  it  — 
A.  L.  Gebra's  letter  is  better  than  his  enigma. 

—  Harry  Masters,  good,  but  too  easy.  —  Phiz 
must  *'  go  to  the  head  "  on  drawing ;  his  last 
rebuses,  and  his  letter-heading  were  beauti- 
fully done. 

Wish  Correspondbnts.  —  W.  E.  Men- 
tooth,  Box  40,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  —  Bob  Stay, 
No.  60,  N.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  111.— 
Undine,  decalcomania  dealer,  Box  1397,  Balti- 
more, Md.  —  P.  B.  Loomis,  Jr.,  Jackson,  Jack- 
son Co.,  Mich.  —  E.  H.  Thompson,  stamp 
dealer.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  —  M.  Levy,  233 
Henry  Street,  New  York  City.  —  William  W. 
Goodale,  Box  353,  Marlboro',  Mass.  —  Eugene 
F.  Mills,  Northville,  Mich.  —  E.  S.  Morse, 
Box  90,  Marlboro',  Mass.  —  Star  Stamp  Co., 
Reading,  Pa.  —  H.  P.  Atkinson,  1417  Camac 
Street,  Philadelphia. — J.  R.  Groom,  Box  118, 
Rock  Island,  III. — Frank  M.  Lindsley,  care 
of  C.  Adams,  51  West  South  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  (drawing  and  engraving).  —  T.  M. 
Christy,  Greenville,  Pa.  —  E.  Y.  Bennett,  Box 
493i,  New  York  City  (yachting).  —  American 
Boy,  Box  73,  South  Lancaster,  Mass.,  wants 
to  correspond  about  amateur  papers,  and  per- 
haps will  buy  one.  —  George  H.  Morris,  177 
Longworth  Street,  Cincinnati.  —  Box  304 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.  (mineralogy  and  ex- 
change of  specimens).  —  T.W.Ludlow,  3d, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (amateur  papers  and  stamps). 

—  Freeman  Herbert,  No.  82  Boston  Street, 
Salem,  Mass.  —  William  S.  Connell,  Box 
4922,  New  York  City,  wants  specimens  of 
amateur  papers.  —  F.  Lounder,  163  Willough- 
by  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  Lock  Box  No. 
25,  Owasco,  Mich,  (amateur  papers).  —  Wal- 
do, Box  13,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  (telegraphy 
and  printing). — John  L.  Whelan,  Box  66, 
Chicago,  111.,  wants  amateur  papers.  —  Ed- 
ward Carlton,  Box  532,  Columbus,  Bartholo- 
mew County,  Ind.  —  L.  Studley,  No.  43  A 
Street,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C.  (croquet).  — 
H.  D.  Hurlburt,  2  Rutgers  Street,  Utica,  Onei- 
da County,  N.  Y. 
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H)ITOBIAL  OOSRESFONDESOE. 

XXXVIIL 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  We  don't 
believe  in  diligimca,  and  the  more  we^ 
rode  in  them,  the  more  we  didn't  like  them. 
We  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  the  uie  of  our 
own  legs,  and  we  have  been  so  often  obliged 
to  quarrel  with  others,  in  a  mild  wa;,  for  the 
«ole  benefit  of  them,  that  we  cannot  cheerfully 
tolerate  one  of  these  lumbering  vehicles.  The 
Cemicke  Toad,  so  called  because  it  is  like  a 
cornice,  on  the  sea-shorei  afTords  a  delightful 
ride,  if  one  can  take  it  in  anytliing  but  an  Ital- 
ian diligenet.  It  sometimes  passes  along  on 
high  shelves,  upon  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, through  tunnels  at  otherwise  impassable 
places,  and  sometimes  near  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  is  seen  nearljr  all  of  the  time.  Oc- 
casionally a  brief  dilottr  into  the  interior  af- 
fords the  traveller  a  view  of  the  cultivated 
country.  Or  the  inside  of  a  village. 

We  took  our  places  in  season  to  secure  the 
coufi,  which  was  juat  a  pattern  for  our  party 
of  three,  but  it  was  a  very  small  pattern.  Sit- 
ting on  the  seat,  one's  knees  touched  the  front 
of  the  compartment,  and  there  was  a  little 
aperture  to  receive  the  toes.  In  the  daytime 
it  was  endurable;  in  the  night,  when  there 
was  nothing  to  occupy  the  attention,  it  was 
wretched.  For  eighteen  hours  we  stood  it, 
keeping  as  good-natured  as  possible,  and  at 
seven  in  the  morning  arrived  at  Mentone,  on 
the  frontier  of  France,  where  passports  and 
baggage  were  examined.  The  ordeal  was  not 
very  severe,  and  after  breakfast  we  took  the 
train  for  Marseilles.  It  was  a  long  day's  ride, 
with  a  view  of  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Toulon. 
There  was  little  or  nothing  to  remind  one  that 
France  was  struggling  for  her  very  existence 
in  the  gripe  of  a  powerful  foe.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  at  work  a*  usual,  gather- 
ing in  the  late  crops.  At  the  station*  were 
boxes  for  contributions  for  the  wounded  sol- 
diers, «nd  handbills  announced  th^t  all  fast 
train*  were  suspended. 

Early  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Mar- 
seiiles,  nnd  went  to  the  "  HAtel  du  Louvre  et 
de  la  Paix,"  which  is  a  magnificent  estafalish- 
ment.     After  supper  we  took  a  walk  through 


the  streets.  Flags  were  displayed  in  vast 
numbers,  bands  were  playing,  and  drum* 
beating,  in  every  direction.  The  old  police 
had  been  driven  off,  and  the  National  Guard 
preserved  order.  Home  guards  were  drilling 
and  marching  through  the  streets,  and  the  In- 
spiring notes  of  the  Marseillaise  could  be  heard 
whichever  way  one  turned.  Cafls  and  beer- 
shops  were  crowded  with  people,  and  the  city 
was  fully  roused.  We  were  told  that  the  citi- 
zens would  "bluster,"  but  would  not  fight. 

At  tablt-d' h6tt  the  next  day,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  gentleman  in  a  velvet  coat, 
who  sat  opposite  to  us.  He  spoke  blameless 
French,  and  drank  no  wine.  He  addressed  us, 
and  we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  were  in  the  distinguished  presence  of 
Mr.  George  Francis  Train.  We  had  the  hon- 
or to  be  invited  to  his  private  parlor,  on  the 
first  floor,  after  dinner,  where  we  took  coffee, 
and  where  Mr.  Train  assured  us  that  he  had 
strong  hopes  of  yet  being  able  to  save  France. 
We  hoped  he  would.  He  had  attended  a 
meeting  in  the  city  and  addressed  the  multi- 
tude the  evening  before.  His  speech  was  duly 
reported,  and  the  editor  declared  that  the 
French  was  excellent.  We  read  the  speech, 
which  was  certainly  a  powerful  appeal,  and 
contained  some  very  good  advice,  which,  un- 
fortunately, the  French  did  not  follow, 

Mr.  Train  also  dropped  some  hints  about  the 
next  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  as- 
sured us,  in  the  most  energetic  manner  possi* 
blc,  that  he  should  walk  straight  into  the  White 
House  at  the  expiration  of  General  Grant's 
term.  As  we  had  been  away  from  home  a  long 
time,  and  had  lost  the  run  of  American  poli< 
tics,  we  could  not  gainsay  him,  and  we  did  not. 
Mr.  Train  suggested  that  he  had  enemies  in 
the  States,  and  that  many  editors  vilify  and 
abuse  him.  He  feelingly  asked  why  they  did 
so,  and  we  were  unable  to  answer  him.  He 
could  not  understand  their  abuse,  for  he  had 
never  drank  a  glass  of  liquor  or  wine,  or 
smoked  a  cigar,  in  his  life.  He  was  all  right 
in  every  respect,  morally,  socially,  and  politi- 
cally. We  left  him,  and  the  next  we  heard  of 
him  was,  that  the  ungrateful  Frenchmen  had 


1  Lyons,  without  any 


explanation  whatever,  and  in  spite  of  hi*  li 
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roic  efforts  to  save  France.  But  he  was  soon 
liberated,  and  arrived  in  London  the  dfty  we 
left.  We  did  not  see  him,  and  we  may  not 
again  till  he  occupies  the  White  House,  when, 
on  the  strength  of  our  social  hour  in  Mar- 
seilles, we  shall  ask  him  for  the  consulship  of 
that  port,  which  he  will  undoubtedly  give  us. 

We  had  intended  to  proceed  to  Spain  by 
steamer  to  Barcelona ;  but  the  yellow  fever  in 
that  city  had  driven  away  the  greater  part  of 
its  population,  and  water  communication  was 
entirely  suspended.  The  judge  and  the  New- 
Yorker  insisted  upon  going  to  Spain,  and  our 
only  alternative  was  to  go  by  the  way  of 
Bayonne.  It  was  a  long  and  wearisome  jour- 
ney; but  early  on  Monday  morning  we  were 
on  our  way.  Passing  through  Aries,  Taras- 
9on,  Nimes,  Cette,  Narbonne,  we  reached 
Toulouse  the  same  evening,  where  we  spent 
the  night.  In  the  morning  we  took  a  walk 
about  the  streets  of  the  town,  which  is  very 
much  like  every  other  French  city.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  again,  and  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  we  were  in 
sight  of  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees.  Tarbes 
and  Pau  are  beautiful  watering-places,  in  a 
delightful  region.  At  half  past  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, we  were  quartered  in  the  Hotel  St.  Mar- 
tin, at  Bayonne,  on  the  *^  Bay  of  Biscay,  O." 

The  city  is  quite  an  interesting  place,  and 
we  spent  the  forenoon  in  wandering  about  it. 
We  changed  our  French  money  into  Spanish 
gold,  and  at  noon  took  the  train  for  the  south. 
We  passed  Biarritz,  where  the  emperor  and 
the  empress,  in  their  hiore  prosperous  days, 
used  to  spend  a  season  at  the  sea-shore.  The 
French  train  stopped  at  one  side  of  the  sta- 
tion, while  the  Spanish  train  was  on  the  other 
side.  The  baggage  cars  were  immediately  un- 
loaded, and  their  contents  placed  on  a  hollow 
square  of  platform,  inside  of  which  stand  the 
custom-house  officers.  No  passengers  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  station  till  the 
officials  were  ready.  We  opened  our  trunk 
and  satisfied  one  official  that  we  were  not  a 
contrabandisia,  and  were  strapping  it,  when 
another  insisted  upon  looking  into  the  matter. 
We  told  him  it  had  been  examined,  though 
we  had  not  entire  confidence  in  our  Spanish, 
which  was  rather  rusty  from  disuse.  The 
man,  who  was  a  soldier,  with  a  musket  in  his 
hand,  was  as  dignified  as  an  owl,  and  com- 
pelled us  to  open  our  bauie  again ;  but  the  ex- 
amination was  a  mere  form.  We  bought 
tickets  for  Burgos,  had  our  baggage  weighed, 
marked,  and  saw  it  put  into  the  car.  Then 
we  had  a  chance  to  look  for  a  seat.  The  train 
was  full,  most  of  the  passengers  being  Span- 


iards going  home  from  the  watering-places. 
We  had  no  time  for  dinner,  for  the  train  hur- 
ried us  off  as  soon  as  we  were  seated.  The 
road  extends  through  a  gorge  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  country  was  full  of  grand  and  beauti- 
ful scenery.  On  the  hill-sides  were  an  abun- 
dance of  apple  orchards,  the  trees  loaded  with 
fruit. 

We  stopped  at  San  Sebastian  a  short  time. 
It  is  a  watering-place  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
was  crowded  with  Spanish  people,  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  from  Barcelona.  About  six 
o'clock  we  had  dinner,  or  supper,  at  Miranda. 
The  meal  was  excellent,  the  price  being  twelve 
rea/es,  or  sixty  cents.  At  half  past  ten  we 
arrived  at  Burgos,  and  were  driven  to  the 
Hotel  Rafaela.  It  was  emphatically  a  Spanish 
establishment,  with  as  little  of  comfort  as 
could  be  conveniently  enclosed  within  its 
stone  walls.  The  New  Yorker  and  ourself 
were  shown  to  a  room  about  forty  feet  long, 
containing  two  beds,  which  were  clean  and 
comfortable.  There  was  no  carpet,  and  the 
furniture  was  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion. We  ¥rere  tired  enough  to  sleep  well; 
but  in  the  morning  our  party  wanted  their 
breakfast.  We  were  told  it  would  be  served 
at  eleven  o'clock.  We  protested,  and  the 
landlady  served  us  at  once.  The  meal  com- 
menced with  an  omelet,  and  was  followed 
by  several  courses  of  stews,  strong  of  garliCf 
beefsteak  and  potatoes,  calves'  brains  fried  in 
batter,  and  concluding  with  grapes  and  apples. 
Valdepeoas  wine  is  furnished  without  extra 
charge  everywhere  in  Spain.  If  it  could  be 
introduced  into  this  country,  prohibition  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  thing,  in  our  opinion. 
We  dined  at  the  same  hotel,  and  the  dinner 
was  about  the  same  thing.  The  Spanish  gen* 
tlemen  sat  at  table  with  their  hats  on,  and  be- 
tween the  courses  lighted  their  cignrillos,  and 
puffed  away  while  waiting.     It  was  cheerful  I 

At  the  hotel  ¥re  found  a  young  villain  of  a 
Spaniard,  who  spoke  tolerable  French,  whom 
we  engaged  as  a  valei  de  place*  We  asked  his 
price  befbre  we  engaged  him,  but  he  was  too 
modest  to  name  it,  and  assured  us  he  should 
be  satisfied  with  whatever  we  chose  to  give 
him.  We  went  to  the  cathedral  with  him,  and 
were  amazed  at  the  extent  of  beauty  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  full  of  relics,  many  of  which  re- 
late to  the  Cid,  who  was  born  in  Burgos.  He 
was  buried  several  times,  and  at  the  Town 
Hall  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
veritable  bones,  and  those  of  his  wife  Ximina, 
which  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  cenotaph,  in  an 
apartment  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  We 
drove  out  to  the  Convent  of  San  Pedro  de 
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Cardena,  the  chapel  of  which  contains  the 
now  empty  tomb  of  the  Cid  and  his  wife,  who 
were  interred  here  in  X099.  The  place  was 
full  of  historic  interest,  and  the  priest  who 
conducted  us  told  us  about  the  two  hundred 
monks  who  were  murdered  here  by  the  Moors.. 
The  ride  to  this  place  was  over  the  rocky 
fields,  where  there  was  no  road,  and  on  the 
way  we  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  we 
were  in  Spain,  and  even  in  the  Spain  of  the 
days  of  Don  Quixote.  We  had  to  hold  on  for 
life,  and  our  bones  were  nearly  mashed  is  it 
was.  That  wasn't  the  worst  of  it,  either. 
The  carriage  had  been  rudely  lined  with  cloth 
having  a  long  nap,  which  was  stuffed  with 
fleas.  Myriads  of  them  took  up  their  abode 
in  our  garments,  and  made  an  onslaught  on 
our  flesh  and  blood.  We  fought  them  with 
hand-broom,  cologne,  and  pennyroyal.  We 
conquered  in  the  end,  but  the  Cid  himself  nev- 
er fought  a  harder  or  a  more  doubtful  battle. 
We  fought  the  same  battle  forty  times  over  in 
Spain. 

We  pounded  on  the  gates  of  Miraflores  for 
half  an  hour  without  waking  the  sleepy  monks 
in  charge  of  it,  and  visited  Las  Huelgas,  and 
the  other  lions  of  Burgos.  We  went  to  the 
station  to  take  the  train  for  Madrid  that  night. 
Our  rascally  valet  de  place  escorted  us  there, 
and  we  offered  him  six  francs  for  his  services. 
He  looked  '*  hurt,"  then  indignant,  and  finally 
had  the  impudence  to  demand  six  francs 
apiece  for  our  party  of  three.  Being  an 
editor,  we  "respectfully  declined."  He  in- 
sisted in  Spanish,  and  insisted  in  French. 
We  finally  gave  him  half  his  demand;  but 
we  hope  our  experience  will  be  a  warning  to 
everybody  who  goes  to  Burgos.  Go  there,  by 
all  means;  but  go  to  the  Fonda  del  Norte, 
instead  of  La  Rafael  a.  The  train  was  crowd- 
ed, and  it  took  the  conductor  half  an  hour  to 
find  three  places  for  our  party ;  but  they  don't 
hurry  on  the  railroads  in  Spain;  generally 
going  ten  minutes,  and  then  stopping  fifteen. 
Patience  is  a  Spanish  virtue. 

Olivsr  Optic. 


LITERABT  HOTIOES. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  In- 
tended for  the  use  of  High  Schools,  as  well 
as  a  companion  and  guide  for  private  stu- 
dents, and  for  general  readers.  By  Francis 
H.  Underwood.  British  Authors,  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

The   author  of  this  work  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston, 
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and  his  official  duties  have  required  him  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  system  of 
High  School  education.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  a  course  of  reading  in 
English  Literature,  for  the  Latin  School,  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  the  material 
thus  collected  for  the  present  volume.  The 
title  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of  the 
work,  whose  contents  are  the  best  chosen,  the 
most  varied,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  writings  of  the  standard 
English  authors  to  be  obtained  from  a  work 
of  the  kind.  It  contains  an  historical  introduc- 
tion, which  is  exceedingly  well  written,  —  so 
well,  as  to  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the 
standard  extracts  in  the  body  of  the  work,  — 
which  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  selections  from  each  author  are 
prefaced  with  brief  biographical  sketches,  con- 
taining all  that  it  is  important  for  the  reader  to 
know  of  the  masters  of  English  prose  and 
verse.  The  volume  is  elegantly  printed  and 
bound,  and  the  work  has  already  been  intro- 
duced into  the  High  Schools  of  Boston  and 
many  other  large  cities  and  towns.  We  com- 
mend it  especially  to  our  young  friends  for 
private  study ;  and  to  most  of  them  it  will  be 
a  sufficient  handbook  for  a  lifetime.  It  will 
soon  be  followed  by  a  similar  work  devoted  to 
Afherican  authors. 

Public  and  Parlor  Readings:  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs,  and 
for  Public  and  Social  Entertainments.  Hu- 
morous. Edited  by  Lewis  B.  Monroe.  Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Mr.  Monroe  is  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
vocal  and  physical  gymnastics,  and  his  ser- 
vices have  long  been  in  urgent  demand  as  a 
professor  of  elocution.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  employed  as  a  general  superinten- 
dent of  these  branches  in  the  High  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  Boston,  and  has,  therefore, 
had  the  best  of  preparation  for  the  work  he 
has  performed  in  arranging  the  contents  of 
this  volume.  The  selections  include  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  humorous  writing  in  the 
language,  which  are  suitable  for  declamation 
or  reading,  both  English  and  American,  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  editor  has  a  very 
keen  and  delicate  perception  of  genuine  wit 
and  humor  himself,  and  his  selections  are  all 
judiciously  made.  The  book  will  supply  a  very 
general  demand  for  such  a  work.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  volume  of  a  more  serious  charac- 
ter. The  book  is  a  model  in  typography  and 
binding ;  and  even  those  who  buy  books  to  look 
at  can  make  a  good  investment  in  this  work* 
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from  the  shadowy  past,  While  the  mournful  tones  of  sad-ness  Wail  like  Winter's  shivering Uasfe. 
bright  -  er,  fair  •  er  skies,  Where  Heaven's  harmonies  are  zinging,  Joins  that  song  that  never  dies. 
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filVOUAO  Am)  BATTLE; 
THS  STBUOOLBS   OT  A  &OIJ3IBEL 

BY  OLIVKR   OPTIC. 

CHAPTER    Xm. 

N  WHICH  PHIL  ANq  LARRY  BBCOMS  SOLDIERS, 


seems  almost  incredible  thai  a  man  to 
rave  as  General  Ebetii  proved  himself  to 
I  [he  fier)- onslaiigtit  of  battle  should  be 
1  under  anj"  circumstances.  I  have  heard 
■ea  captain  who  never  knew  what  fear 


was  in  a  gale,  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ahtp, 
but  who  was  absolutelj'  terrified  in  a  small 
aail-boat,  when  the  wind  wn*  simply-  Tresh. 
The  general  was  certainly  Trighlened,  and  had 
practkallj'  thrown  himseiroverbnard;  but  the 
old  Italjnn  had  him  safe  in  the  bottom  of  hi* 
boat  now;  and  I  saw  him  gesticulating  vio- 
lently to  his  distinguished  passenger,  in  order 
to  keep  him  quiet  in  hii  place. 

Neither  the  old  man,  nor  the  j'Oung  man, 
was  willing  to  come  about  in  that  heavj' sea; 
for  we  were  now  in  the  moEt  exposed  position. 
Taking  a  sharp  angle  with  the  direction  of 
the  waves,  they  brought  thpir  boats  under  the 
lee   of  the   steamer,   and   there  came  about. 
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Keeping  well  in  towards  the  shore,  where  the 
water  was  partially  sheltered  by  the  mole,  they 
landed  at  the  custom-house  quay.  General 
£berl6  went  on  shore  first,  and  as  soon  as 
Larry  and  I  joined  him,  he  rushed  towards 
me,  threw  himself  upon  me,  and  hugged  me 
as  though  I  had  been  his  lost  baby.  I  was 
not  a  little  startled  at  the  demonstrative 
Frenchman's  niethod  of  testifying  his  grati- 
tude. 

'*  You  have  saved  my  life!"  exclaimed  he, 
first  in  French,  and  then  in  English. 

"That's  so,"  said  Larry. 

**You  know  ze  boat;  you  know  ze  sea, 
Monsieur  Farringford.  You  have  saved  my 
life ! "  repeated  the  general,  hugging  me  again. 

I  submitted,  with  the  best  grace  I  could,  to 
this  loving  treatment;  but  I  protested  that  I 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  an  expres- 
sion of  emotion. 

'*  You  have  saved  my  life.  You  have  saved 
to  France  and  Italy  a  general  of  brigade.  I 
•hall  fight  well  with  ze  life  you  have  given  to 
mc." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  you  will." 

'*  I  have  no  fear  on  ze  battle-ground ;  but  I 
have  very  much  fear  in  ze  boat,'*  added  the 
general,  apologetically.  **Now  we  will  go  to 
xe  Hotel  Feder,  if  you  please." 

'*  I  have  some  baggage." 

But  my  trunk  passed  the  officers  without 
opening,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  reached 
the  hotel.  The  general  told  me  he  had  just  come 
from  Algiers,  and  had  been  assigned  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Italy. 

'*I  wish  to  go  to  Milan,"  said  I,  after  my 
new  friend  had  restated  his  obligations  to  me. 

**It  is  not  possible  now;  but  the  army  will 
be  in  Milan  in  one  or  two  weeks.  You  shall 
go  with  the  army.  I  will  take  care  of  you 
myself." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  I  will  accept  your  offer," 
I  replied,  promptly. 

He  left  me  to  change  his  wet  clothes  for  dry 
ones.  He  had  hardly  left  the  room  before 
Cuore  came  to  me,  though  he  had  not  been 
out  of  my  sight  since  we  landed  at  the  custom- 
house. 

'*Now  we  shall  go  to  Milan,"  said  the  Ital- 
ian, rubbing  his  hands,  as  if  delighted  with 
the  prospect. 

**  General  £berl6  says  it  is  quite  impossible," 
I  answered. 

**  To  him,  yes ;  to  me,  no,"  added  the  Italian. 

*<I  have  accepted  his  kind  invitation  to  go 
there  with  the  army,  which  will  be  in  Milan 
within  a  week  or  two." 

"  You  have  accepted  his  invitation  I "   ex- 


claimed Cuore,  with  a  sudden  start  of  aston- 
ishment. 

"  I  have." 

"What  for  have  you  done  this?"  he  de- 
manded, with  an  ugly  look,  such  as  I  had  not 
before  seen  on  his  face. 

I  thought  he  manifested  more  feeling  about 
the  matter  than  the  occasion  required ;  and  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself  again  why  he  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  please  us. 

"Because  I  think  the  army  will  take  roe  to 
Milan,"  I  replied. 

"But  the  army  may  never  get  to  Milan," 
protested  Cuore,  who  had  never  hinted  at  such 
a  possibility  before,  and  who  had  all  along 
professed  to  believe  that  the  allies  would  march 
straight  across  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  as  soon 
as  they  were  ready. 

"Don't  you  expect  the  Austrians  will  be 
beaten  in  this  campaign  ?  "  I  asked,  quietly. 

"Nothing  is  sure,  you  know.  The  Aus- 
trians have  many  soldiers,  and  good  gen- 
erals." 

"You  seem  to  have  changed  your  tone, 
Signor  Cuore." 

"No;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
army  enters  Milan." 

"  Well,  I  have  agreed  to  go  with  the  gen- 
eral." 

"And  your  friend?" 

"  Of  course  we  shall  keep  together." 

"  But  I  have  engaged  to  take  you  to  Milan." 

"  Have  you?  We  will  release  you  frotn  the 
obligation,  then.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  agreement  on  this  subject. 
As  you  were  going  to  Nice,  and  then  to  Milan, 
and  we  were  going  to  the  same  places,  we  have 
come  together." 

"  But  I  have  pledged  myself  to  take  you  to 
Milan,"  replied  he,  warmly. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  before." 

"  And  if  you  go  with  me,  you  shall  be  in 
Milan  in  three  days,  at  the  most,"  said  he,  in 
a  kind  of  imploring  tone,  as  though  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  that  we  should  go 
with  him. 

"The  allied  army  and  the  Austrian  army 
lie  between  us  and  Milan.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  you  intend  to  pass  both  lines?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Hist!  Not  so  loud.  You  must  not  speak 
of  these  things." 

"We  are  alone." 

"The  Austrians  have  spies  everywhere,"* 
whispered  Cuore. 

It  was  afterwards  shown  that  the  Austrians 
were  sadly  deficient  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  military  service. 
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'*  I  shall  not  start  on  an  expedition  through 
the  lines  of  either  army  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  means  of  passing  through." 
**  I  shall  be  your  guide  and  friend." 
**  I  have  no  desire  to  be  shot  with  you  as  a 
spy,  if  you  are." 

'*  We  shall  not  be  shot,  if  you  trust  to  me. 
I  know  every  rod  of  ground  from  Genoa  to 
Milan ;  and  I  have  the  passes,"  added  Cuore, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Come,  Phil,  we  are  ofif  in  an  hour,"  said 
Larry,  joining  me  in  the  dining-room,  where 
I  was  waiting  for  breakfast  "  Hurry  up  the 
grub;  thi  general  is  about  ready." 

**I  have  helped  you  through  so  far;  I  have 
got  the  best  cabins  in  the  steamers  for  you ;  I 
have  done  all  I  could  for  you." 

'*You   have  been  very  kind,  and  we  are 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  favors." 
'*  Precisely  so,"  added  Larry. 
'*  And  now  you  will  leave  me?" 
'*  That  depends  upon  which  way  you  are  go- 
ing.   If  3'ou  are  going  with  us,  we  don't  leave 
you,  any  more  than  a  man  parts  with  his 
head.    Th;it*s  so,  'pon  my  soull"    said  my 
friend,  lightly. 

The  entrance  of  the  general  .terminated  the 
conversatiqn,  and  we  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
I  pointed  to  a  chair  for  Cuore ;  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  begged  to  be  excused,  and  took  his 
meal  alone,  in  another  part  of  the  room.  In 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  I  learned,  after- 
wards, that  he  did  not  consider  it  proper  for 
him  to  sit  at  table  with  a  general  of  brigade. 
Ailer  breakfast  we  departed  in  a  military  train, 
and  in  a  few  hours*  arrived  at  Alessandria, 
which  was  a  strongly  fortified  city,  the  citadel 
being  quite  a  town  of  itself.  The  place  was 
crowded  with  French  soldiers,  for  it  was  the 
left  of  the  line  on  the  Po,  by  which  the  em- 
peror intended  at  first  to  invade  Lombardy. 
He  had  now  just  changed  his  plan,  though  I 
knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  and  was  mov- 
ing his  army  up  towards  thq  line  of  the  Tici- 
no.  Troops  were  constantly  arriving  and  de- 
parting ;  but  the  general  soon  ascertained  that 
his  brigade  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Vercelli. 

''The  whole  plan  is  changed,"  said  Cuore, 
in  a  aolemn  and  mysterious  manner.  *'I 
shall  go  to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  into 
Milan  from  the  north.  I  intended  to  go  by 
Pavia." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  the  plan  being 
changed  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Don't  you  see  that  all  the  troops  are  mov- 
ing towards  the  north  ?  " 

*'  I  haven^t  the  least  idea  which  way  they 
are  moving." 


"  Pardon ;  the  train  is  ready,"  said  General 
l^berI6,  politely  interrupting  the  conversation. 

We  took  our  places  with  the  general  in  the 
troop  train ;  but  Cuore  did  not  enter  the  com- 
partment with  us,  though  we  knew  he  was  not 
far  away. 

''General,  do  you  know  Signor  Cuore?"  I 
asked,  as  the  train  moved  off. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
in  the  true  French  style. 

"  I  saw  you  talking  with  him  on  board  of  the 
steamer." 

"  I  have  never  seen  ze  man  till  then.  No ; 
he  is  in  ze  government  service,  he  say,"  added 
the  general,  laughing,  and  with  his  signifi- 
cant shrug  implied  that  more  was  to  be  under- 
stood than  was  expressed.  "  He  only  tell  me 
the  news." 

In  two  hours  more  the  train  stopped  in  the 
fields.  The  ground,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
was  covered  with  the  camps  of  the  French  and 
Sardinian  troops.  Our  military  friend  told  us 
we  were  near  the  front.  iWe  walked  about  a 
mile,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  general  of 
division,  where  the  brigadier  reported  himself. 
An  aid  then  conducted  us  to  a  farm-house,  at 
least  two  miles  distant,  and  the  general  took 
possession  of  his  headquarters,  relieving  the 
officer  in  command.  I  watched  all  the  formal- 
ities with  interest,  after  the  brigade  was  drawn 
up.  Cuore  was  close  at  my  side,  but  Larry 
remained  in  the  farm-house  for  a  short  time. 
When  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  had 
become  of  him.  General  £berl6  and  his  staff 
rode  by  me.  Of  the  latter  there  were  only 
three  or  four;  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
not  to  say  dismay,  I  recognized  Larry  as  one  of 
them  1  He  wore  an  undress  uniform,  was  well 
mounted,  and  looked  as  much  like  a  French- 
man as  any  of  them.  As  he  passed  me  he 
smiled,  and  gave  me  the  military  salute.  I 
concluded  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  long 
conversations  with  the  general. 

"  He  will  not  go  to  Milan  I "  exclaimed 
Cuore,  who  still  clung  to  me  like  a  brother. 

"  Probably  he  intends  to  go  with  the  army,*' 
I  replied. 

"  This  is  very  bad ;  he  will  not  go  to  Milan 
with  us,"  muttered  the  Italian,  evidently  more 
disgusted  at  Larry's  conduct  than  I  was. 

"You  and  I  can  go  alone,  then,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"You  will  not  leave  your  friend." 

"  No ;  but  he  appears  to  be  leaving  me." 

I  felt  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret  after  the 
discovery  I  Iiad  made.  The  Italian  for  a  time 
was  my  only  companion,  and  he  was  even 
more  discontented  than  I  was.     When  the 
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parade  was  dismissed,  I  went  back  to  the  farm- 
houRe,  which  had  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
three  saints  painted  over  the  front  door.  The 
stable  was  connected  with  the  house,  and  was 
filled  with  officers*  horses.  It  was  two  hours 
before  the  general  and  Larry  came  in  to  dinner. 

I  must  say  that  my  friend  made  a  fine-look- 
ing officer,  and  did  not  stumble  over  the  sword 
that  dangled  at  his  side. 

**  What  in  the  world  have  you  been  doing, 
Larry  ?  *'  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I  had  a  chance 
to  speak  to  him. 

"I've  been  going  in  for  United  Italy," 
laughed  he.  "  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  keep  my  fingers  out  of  this  pie." 

"But  what  is  your  position?"  I  asked,  cu- 
riously. 

"  Volunteer  aid-de-camp«  without  pay. 
Didn't  you  hear  the  adjutant  read  my  ap- 
pointment on  parade?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  notice  it.  You  are  a  pretty 
aid-de-camp !  How  can  you  deliver  the  gen- 
eral's orders,  when  you  don't  understand  the 
language,  and  no  Frenchman  could  compre- 
hend you,  if  you  did  ?  " 

"The  general  speaks  English,  and  he  will 
write  his  orders,"  laughed  Larry.  "Come, 
Phil,  there's  another  place,  just  like  mine,  for 
you." 

"For  me  I  I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  military." 

"Not  necessary  to  know  anything.  You 
can't  go  to  Milan  with  the  army  in  a  civilian's 
dress." 

"I  will  think  of  it,"  I  replied,  tempted  by 
this  consideration. 

I  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible 
to  appoint  an  utterly  incompetent  person  even 
as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp;  but  the  general 
alone  was  responsible  for  this;  and  I  realized 
that  he  only  desired  to  do  me  a  favor,  and  ev- 
idently expected  nothing  of  me.  To  my  sur- 
prise, after  the  disgust  he  had  manifested  at 
Larry's  conduct,  Cuort  advised,  and  even 
pleaded,  that  I  should  accept  the  offer. 

"You  will  have  nothing  to  do,  either  of  you, 
except  to  look  on.  The  general  gives  you  the 
position  for  your  own  protection  and  comfort, 
because  you  saved  his  life  in  the  Bay  of  Genoa," 
said  he.  "  You  can  go  and  come  as  you  please ; 
and  very  likely  your  position  will  enable  you 
to  get  into  Milan  sooner  than  without  it." 

Though  I  was  rather  inclined  to  distrust  my 
Italian  friend,  I  thought  he  was  right,  and  I 
accepted  the  offer.  I  promptly  purchased  a 
uniform,  as  Larry  had  done,  of  a  sutler.  It 
was  a  second-hand  affair,  and  a  hole  in  the 


breast  of  the  coat  suggested  the  fate  of  ita 
former  owner;  but  it  had  been  thoroughly 
renovated,  and  I  was  entirely  satisfied  with  it. 
The  sutler  declared  that  the  hole  in  the  breast 
of  the  coat  made  it  worth  ten  francs  more,  for 
the  owner  could  point  to  it  as  an  evidence  of 
his  courage;  but,  of  course,  any  one  could 
shoot  a  hole  through  his  coat,  and  thus  make 
himself  a  hero. 

I  had  left  my  trunk  in  Genoa,  transferring  a 
few  articles,  including  the  relics  of  my  child- 
hood, with  which  I  never  parted,  to  a  small 
bag.  I  made  a  bundle  of  my  travelling  suit, 
and  strapped  it  to  the  bag,  for  I  did  not  think 
I  should  long  remain  a  soldier.  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  I  found  myself  trans- 
formed into  a  military  man ;  and  I  surveyed 
myself  all  over  to  observe  the  effect.  I  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  I  had  thus 
lightly  espoused,  and  if  its  success  had  de- 
pended upon  my  arm,  or  even  my  life,  I  vrould 
not  have  been  backward. 

My  position  did  not  seem  real  to  me,  and  I 
felt  like  a  spectator  rather  than  an  actor  in  the 
exciting  events  which  were  transpiring  around 
me.    I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  expose  my- 
self to  the  perils  of  battle,  and  I  was  too  igno- 
rant of  the  military  art  to  be  of  any  service  in 
the  brigade.    We  remained  at  this  camp  two 
days,  during  which  Larry  was  busy  every  mo- 
ment of  the  time,  hardly  allowing  himself  the 
needed  hours  of  rest.     On  the  day  after  our 
arrival  he  came  to  me  with  a  couple  of  mus- 
kets in  his  hands,  and  insisted  upon  my  taking 
one  of  them.     He  then  put  me  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  manual,  using  the  French  words 
of  command.    When  I  expressed  my  surprise, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  taking  lessons  of 
an  orderly  sergeant,  on  duty  at  headquarters. 
I  soon  learned  to  handle  a  musket,  and,  by 
observing  the  drills  and  parades,  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  technical  terms.     Of 
course  my  stock  of  military  science  was  very 
slight  indeed,  though  I  could  not  help  adding^ 
to  it  almost  every  moment. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival  all  the 
troops  appeared  to  be  in  motion,  and  our  bri- 
gade was  soon  on  the  march.  Larry  had  par^ 
chased  a  horse  for  his  own  use,  though  I  de- 
clined to  waste  my  money  in  following  his 
example ;  but  a  steed  was  furnished  for  me. 
We  moved  forward  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, over  fields  and  vineyards,  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  then  halted  on  the  banks 
of  a  river.  Tents  and  baggage  had  been  left 
behind,  and  we  spent  the  night  in  bivouac  on 
the  border  of  the  stream. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IM  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  MOVB  FORWARD 
WITH  THE  ARBfY,  AMD  DECIDE  TO  VISIT 
MILAN. 

BY  the  kindness  of  General  Eberl6  Larry 
and  I  were  plentifully  supplied  with  blan- 
kets, and  I  slept  very  well.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  I  had  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air, 
for  I  had  often  camped  under  a  tree  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Upper  Missotyi,  with  my  old 
hunter  frjend.  The  army  had  been  moving 
for  two  days,  but  I  could  not  form  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  going  on.  Though  every- 
thing was  in  perfect  order,  and  every  division 
and  brigade  was  doing  precisely  what  it  had 
been  directed  to  do,  the  whole  movement  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  mass  of  confusion.  For 
two  days  more  we  moved  about  from  place  to 
place,  apparently  without  object  or  aim,  until 
we  again  bivouacked  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  which  was  the  River  Sesia.  I  heard 
that  the  King'of  Sardinia  was  on  one  side  of 
us,  and  the  Emperor  of  France  on  the  other; 
but  I  did  not  see  either  of  them  that  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  for  the  first  time, 
I  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of 
cannon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    This 
was  the  battle  of  Palestro.     The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  crossed  the  river  the  day  before,  and 
the  Austrians  were  now  attacking  him  in  the 
position  he  had  taken.    The  fight  was  long 
and  severe,  but  the  Austrians  were  handsome- 
ly repulsed  on  the  front,  though  they  succeed- 
ed in  flanking  the  Italians  on  the  right,  and 
the    result  for  a  time  looked  very  doubtful. 
This  part  of  the  conflict  we  could   see  from 
our  position,  and  our  men  were  anxious  to 
take  part  in  it.     Larry  was  intensely  excited, 
and  declared  that  the  Austrians  had  won  the 
day.     The  general  thought  not,  for  the  French 
could  throw  in  twenty  thousand  men,  if  need- 
ed, to   turn  the  tide.    We  saw  the  Austrians 
post  their  batteries  on  a  rising  ground,  which 
some  accounts  of  the  battle  describe  as  a  hill, 
though  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  part  of 
Lombardy.    At  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  a 
canal,  which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Sesia 
to  a  mill.    Across  this  canal  rushed  the  Third 
French  Zouaves,  some  of  them  on  the  narrow 
plank  bridge,  and  others  through  the  muddy 
waters.    They  were  dashing  fellows,  and  on 
they  Mrent  up  the  slope,  under  a  sharp  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry.     I   saw  many  of  the 
brave  fellows  drop  on  the  way ;  but  almost  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  had  captured  the 
Austrian  position,  taking  the  guns  and  many 


prisoners,  and  driving  hundreds  of  the  enemy 
into  the  canal. 

The  field  was  won,  and  a  score  of  ringing 
cheers,  short  and  sharp,  rent  the  air.  The 
Austrians  who  were  in  condition  to  do  so 
fled.  In  the  evening  they  rallied,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  retake  the  place,  but  were  com- 
pletely repulsed. 

«' What  do  you  think  of  that,  Phil?**  said 
Larry,  after  the  Zouave  charge. 

'*!  think  it  was  well  done." 

'*So  do  I;  but  I  don*t  like  to  stand  here 
looking  on,"  he  added,  impatiently. 

'<  This  is  the  safest  position^" 

"  Humph  I  That  isn't  what  I  bargained  for. 
I  want  to  hear  the  bullets  whistle." 

*'  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Bullets  that  whistle  have  an  ugly  habit 
of  boring  through  one's  bones  and  meat,  and 
making  the  blood  run." 

''That  is  what  makes  it  exciting  business. 
If  there  were  no  danger,  there  would  be  no 
fun." 

*'  I  don't  desire  that  sort  of  fun." 

"  I  do." 

« Do  you  suppose  Blanche  Fennimore  has 
any  particular  regard  for  you,  Larry?" 

*'  I  happen  to  know  that  she  has,"  replied 
he,  promptly. 

*'  If  she  knew  that  you  were  trying  to  throw 
away  your  life  in  a  struggle  of  this  kind,  do 
you  think  she  would  be  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  ?  " 

**  *  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.' 
She.  will  think  ten  times  as  much  of  me  if  I 
behave  like  a  man." 

'*  But  you  have  no  particular  interest  in  this 
quarrel.  You  go  into  it  as  a  mere  adventurer, 
because  you  like  excitement." 

'*  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  it.  I  always 
go  in  for  the  bottom  dog,  and  I  am  willing  to 
go  in  for  any  people  that  are  oppressed  by 
their  rulers.  Where  would  our  country  —  or 
your  country,  I  suppose  I  must  call  it  now  — 
have  been,  if  the  French  hadn't  stepped  in 
to  help  you  out?" 

''  I  don't  know ;  but  perhaps  we  should  have 
come  out  all  right." 

**  Perhaps  you  would  —  only  you  wouldn't." 

"  The  French  were  fighting  their  own  battle 
while  they  were  fighting  ours.  They  took  our 
part  because  they  hated  England,  rather  than 
because  they  loved  us,  though  this  fact  does 
not  relieve  us  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  France.  If  you  behave  as  well  as  you  talk, 
Larry,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  shot." 

**  I  will  bet  you  a  supper  for  the  crowd  that 
I  don't  get  shot." 
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"  Bet !  That  would  be  trifling  with  the  mer- 
cy of  God." 

'*  I  dare  sajr  you  are  right,  Phil.  You  ought 
to  have  been  a  parson." 

"Don't  bet  on  anything,  Larry;  least  of  all, 
on  a  matter  so  serious  as  the  chances  of  life; 
for  we  are  always  in  the  hands  of  our  Father." 

"  But  the  chances  of  being  shot  are  really 
less  than  you  think,  Phil." 

''There  are  chances  enough,  at  least" 

After  supper,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  bi- 
vouacked on  the  other  side.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  marched  to  Novara,  and  encamped  out- 
side of  the  walls.  It  was  evident  to  all  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  for  Milan 
was  less  than  thirty  miles  distant,  and  the 
Austrians  would  not  allow  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  be  occupied  by  the  allies  without  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  it.  Our  general 
thought  we  were  near  the  centre  of  the  line, 
and  that  in  lescT  than  three  days  we  should  see 
some  very  heavy  fighting.  I  was  not  particu- 
laily  pleased  with  the  prospect,  especially  as  I 
found  that  my  military  friend  was  somewhat 
inclined  to  use  me.  On  parade,  and  else- 
where, I  Qarried  orders,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  an  errand-boy  on  a  large  scale.  I 
did  not  object  to  being  an  aid-de-camp  in  the 
reserve,  if  this  portion  of  the  force  was  not 
called  into  action. 

9 

"  There  will  be  lively  times  here  soon,  Phil," 
said  Larry,  as  we  met  at  sunset. 

"  I'm  not  anxious  to  see  any  such  times  as 
you  suggest,"  I  replied.  "  In  fact,  I'm  rather 
sorry  that  I  put  on  this  uniform." 

"Come,  Phil,  don't  back  down." 

"I  haven't  backed  down;  but  I  don't  want 
to  be  shot,  or  to  be  thrown  into  an  Austrian 
prison." 

**  Are  you  afraid  ?  " 

"I  am  —  a  downright  coward  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  for  I  feel  that  it  does  not  particularly 
concern  me." 

"You  are  honest,  Phil;  but  I  don't  believe 
you  are  a  coward." 

"lam." 

"  Impossible  I "  said  a  voice  behind  us,  which 
we  identified  as  that  of  Cuore. 

We  had  not  seen  him  before  for  three  days, 
and  I  supposed  he  was  on  his  mission  within 
the  Austrian  lines. 

"  I  thought  you  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ticino,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  have  been ;  but  I  have  come  back.  I  have 
been  in  Milan,"  replied  the  Italian. 

" Indeed ! " 

"I  left  Milan  last  night." 

"  Last  night  I "  I  exclaimed,  astonished  at 


the  facility  with  which  he  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  hostile  lines.  "  How  could  you 
have  come  through  so  soon  ?  " 

"  The  trains  on  the  railroad  run  down  as 
far  as  Magenta,  to  bring  supplies  for  the 
troops ;  from  there  I  came  in  a  baggage  wagon 
nearly  to  the  Ticino  River.  I  am  going  back 
again  to-night." 

"To  Milan?" 

"Yes."       ^ 

Cuore  was  very  fluent  in  his  speech,  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  ^at  all  fatigued  by  his  long 
journey  and  the  excitement  of  passing  through 
the  pickets  of  both  armies.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  I  could  form 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  man  to 
the  French  arms,  for  doubtless  he  had  in- 
formed the  generals  of  the  precise  location 
and  numbers  of  the  Austrians.  I  was  stivng- 
ly  impressed  by  his  skill  and  powers  of  en- 
durance, and  I  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and 
astonishment. 

"I  passed  through  the  Corso  di  Bosinare, 
while  I  was  in  Milan,"  he  added,  as  I  was 
still  regarding  him. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  you  remember?" 

"No." 

"Signor  Bertani,"  he  continued,  sugges- 
tively. 

"  Ah,  did  you,  indeed  ?  It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  me,  when  you  had  so  much 
business  on  your  hands,"  I  replied,  recalling 
the  name  as  the  friend  of  my  mother,  and 
of  the  Collingsbys,  to  whom  he  alluded. 

"  I  never  forget  or  neglect  a  friend." 

"  Did  you  obtain  any  information  ?  "  I  asked, 
deeply  interested  in  the  matter. 

*'I  did;  I  spoke  with  Signor  Bertani  him- 
self." 

"  Are  his  American  friends  still  with 
him?" 

"  They  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain  with 
him;  for,  you  see,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
get  into  Switzerland,  by  any  direct  route,  for 
Garibaldi  and  the  Ckasseurs  d*Alp€s  hold  the 
lakes,  and  have  possession  of  all  the  steamers. 
Besides,  the  Austrians  in  Milan  do  not  expect 
to  lose  the  city." 

"But  suppose  the  city  should  be  captured ; 
would  Signor  Bertani  leave?"  I  inquired. 

"Certainly  he  would;  the  Italians  would 
hnng  him  if  they  caught  him.' 
Would  his  family  depart?' 
I  think  not.  If  Milan  is  captured,  the 
Austrians  will  want  all  the  railway  carriages 
for  their  own  use,  and  would  not  give  them 
up  for  women  and  children,  who  would   be 
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perfectly  safe  in  the  city.  But  you  should  go 
to  Milan  before  the  army.*' 

"Why  so?- 

*'  You  will  be  sure  to  find  your  mother  now ; 
but  if  you  wait  two  or  three  days  the  Austrians 
may  fortify  the  city.  Then  the  French  will 
bombard  it,  and  the  women  and  children  must 
all  leave." 

'*Do  you  think  I  could  pass  through  the 
lines?"  I  asked,  somewhat  excited  by  such  a 
prospect. 

<*  You  can  pass  safely  through  with  me.  I 
will  promise  that  both  of  you  shall  be  in  Mi- 
lan before  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

''I  cannot  go,"  interposed  Larry. 

''Not  go  with  your  friend?"  said  Cuore. 

''No ;  I  am  going  to  see  that  big  battle,  and 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  too.  I  shall  not 
leave  the  army,"  added  Larry,  very  decidedly. 

*'  I  thought  you  would  keep  together,"  con- 
tinued the  Italian,  who  seemed  to  be  strangely 
vexed  and  disturbed  at  the  decision  of  my 
friend. 

"Never  mind  me,  Phil.  Go  ahead  with 
him,  and  I  shall  see  you  when  we  get  to  Mi- 
lan," said  Larry. 

"  But  I  can  take  the  two  better  than  one," 
answered  Cuore. 

•'How's  that?"  I  inquired. 

*'  I  have  a  pass  for  three  persons,"  said  he, 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
showed  to  me. 

It  was  written  in  German,  and  he  knew  that 
J  was  entirely  ignorant  of  that  language.  He 
permitted  me  Co  see  it,  but  not  to  take  it  from 
his  hands. 

«'  Let  me  see  it,"  added  Larry.  "  I  will  take 
it  to  our  orderly.  He  is  a  Swiss,  and  speaks 
German  like  a  Dutchman.    Let  me  take  it." 

"No  —  pardon ;  I  must  not  let  my  pass  go  out 
of  my  own  hands,"  replied  Cuore,  folding  up 
the  paper  and  returning  it  to  his  pocket.  "I 
must  be  very  prudent.  I  am  in  the  employ  of 
the  Austrians  as  well  as  the  French ;  but  I  give 
them  only  such  information  as  will  be  useful 
ta  United  Italy." 

Cuore  chuckled,  and  looked  very  cunning. 
It  seemed  very  strange  to  me  that  a  pass 
-which  would  answer  for  three  persons  would 
not  do  for  two ;  and  I  expressed  myself  to  this 
«fiect. 

"  Ah,  you  see  I  have  promised  to  bring  over 
to  the  Austrian  general  two  men  who  can  tell 
better  than  I  where  the  French  are  posted. 
You  can  tell  him ;  but,  of  course,  you  will  not 
^ive  him  any  correct  information.  I  have  ob- 
tained this  pass  for  you,  and  both  must  go,  or 
neither." 


"  I  can't  go,  Phil,"  said  Larry. 

"You  may  return  before  the  great  battle 
takes  place,"  suggested  Cuore.  "  There  may 
be  no  fight  for  a  week." 

"  And  there  may  be  one  to-morrow." 

"No,  not  possible.  The  allies  are  not  in 
position  to  fight  a  battle  yet." 

"No  one  can  know  when  it  will  come  off. 
I  dare  say  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  France 
has  laid  his  plans  well,  for  he  is  a  very  clever 
fellow;  but  even  he  cannot  tell  when  the  bat- 
tle will  be  fought.  He  may  intend  to  set  the 
ball  rolling  in  three  days,  or  a  week ;  but,  I 
take  it,  the  Austrians  may  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  as  well  as  the  emperor  and  myself,  and  if 
they  take  a  notion  to  fight  a  battle  to-night 
even,  we. can't  help  ourselves.  The  emperor 
and  I  are  not  going  to  keep  still,  and  let  them 
whip  us ;  so  you  see  I  can't  go.  It  is  morally, 
socially,  and  politically  impossible,"  continued 
Larry. 

"  I  can  go  without  you,"  I  replied. 

"  Certainly  you  can,  Phil." 

"  If  I  have  one,  I  mi^^t  have  two,"  persisted 
Cuore. 

"  Can't  you  tell  the  Austrian  general  that 
one  of  your  men  had  a  com  on  his  little  toe, 
and  couldn't  come  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  Italian,  shaking  his  head 
violently;  and  it  was  plain  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  visit  Milan  without  my  friend. 

"Here's  the  general,"  said  Larry.  "We'll 
lay  the  matter  before  him." 

Mv  friend  stated  the  case  to  General  £berI6, 
who  at  once  declared  that  no  battle  was  possi- 
ble within  twenty-four  hours;  and  that  the 
emperor  would  choose  his  own  time,  in  spile 
of  the  Austrians. 

"But  this  is  very  perilous  business,"  he 
added. 

"Then  I  would  like  to  engage  in  it,"  said 
my  obstinate  friend. 

"  I  can  make  it  very  safe,"  interposed  Cuo- 
re, with  the  utmost  deference. 

The  general  turned  to  the  Italian,  and  began 
to  question  him  rather  sharply  in  regard  to  his 
business  in  the  camp.  Cuore  replied  very 
promptly,  and  substantially  in  accordance 
with  what  he  had  said  to  us. 

"  Show  the  Austrian  pass,  signore,"  added 
Larry. 

"  No,"  interposed  the  general,  walking 
away.  "  If  he  were  not  your  friend,  gentle- 
men, I  would  order  ze  arrest  of  ze  man." 

"  But  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  French,"  I 
replied. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  general, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 
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"  He  brought  information  to  General  Can- 
robert,  this  morning,  from  Milan/' 

'*I  don't  know;  I  can't  say,"  added  the 
general. 

He  declared  that  a  spy  could  be  known  only 
to  his  immediate  employers.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  man.  If  he  saw  an  Austrian  pass, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  arrest  him ;  therefore 
he  would  not  see  it.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
opinion  whatever  in  regard  to  Cuore,  and  left 
us  free  to  do  as  we  deemed  advisable.  I  had 
some  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  Italian ;  but 
I  could  not  trace  them  to  any  reasonable  foun- 
dation. I  discussed  the  matter  for  half  an 
hour  with  Larry»  and  then  we  decided  to  visit 
Milan. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  FLOAT  DOWN  THB 
CANAL,  AND  ARB  DISTURBED  BY  FRENCH 
PICKET  GUARDS. 

I  HAD  a  certain  confidence  in  Cuore,  which 
led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  able  to  do 
what  he  promised,  though  I  was  not  willing  to 
give  myself  blindly  into  his  charge.  The  gen- 
eral knew  nothing  about  him,  and  said  noth- 
ing to  weaken  my  confidence.  I  could  not  see 
why  he  should  be  so  anxious  to  have  Larry  go 
to  Milan,  when  my  friend  had  no  business 
there,  as  I  had.  We  walked  back  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  Italian,  and  told  him  we 
were  ready  to  depart.  Of  course  anything 
like  baggage  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  I 
had  put  the  locket  and  bracelets  of  my  child- 
hood into  a  pocket  inside  of  my  vest,  for  I  had 
not  dared  to  leave  these  valuables  in  my  bag 
at  the  camp.  The  shawl  and  the  dress  were  in 
my  trunk  at  Genoa. 

**We  are  rather  too  early  yet,"  said  Cuore, 
as  he  glanced  around  him. 

**  Why  too  early?"  I  inquired. 

"The  less  time  we  have  to  spare  the  fewer 
questions  we  shall  have  to  answer.  I  have  a 
couple  of  letters  I  wish  to  post,*'  added  the 
Italian,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 
"  I  must  send  them  to  Novara." 

"  You  can  leave  them  at  the  camp.  An  or- 
derly goes  up  to  the  town  with  the  mail  every 
day,"  said  Larry.  '*  Give  them  to  me,  and  I 
will  see  that  they  are  sent." 

*<I  will  go  to  the  headquarters,"  replied 
Cuore»  still  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  the 
letters.  '*I  must  give  the  orderly  the  money 
to  pay  the  postage." 

We  went  to  the  house  in  which  the  brigade 
headquarters  were  located.  Cuore  gave  his 
letters  to  the  orderly,  who  put  them  in  a  leath- 
er bag  which  hung  on  the  wall. 


'*Now  we  are  ready  to  go,"  said  Cuore. 
'*  We  have  a  long  walk  before  us,  and  I  hope 
you  are  fresh  and  strong." 

''I  can  walk  all  night,"  I  replied. 

"  So  can  I ;  but  hurry  up  your  cakes,  sig- 
nore,"  added  Larry. 

"  My  cakes  ?"  repeated  the  Italian.  "  I  have 
been  to  supper." 

**  So  have  I ;  and  therefore  let  us  keep  mov- 
ing. We  go  as  though  we  were  attending  the 
funeral  of  a  general  of  division." 

**  We  must  not  hurry.  We  shall  pass  the 
French  lines  about  five  kilometres  from  here, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  through  till  about 
dark." 

"Why  not?  If  you  have  a  pass  for  the 
crowd,  what  difference  does  it  make?"  replied 
Larry,  impatiently. 

"  It  will  make  much  delay.  I  have  a  pass 
sjgned  by  General  Canrobert;  but — " 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  interposed  Larry. 

**  Not  here ;  by  and  by,  when  we  halt  for  a 
time,  you  shall  see  it.  But  I  wish  to  go  through 
the  French  line  without  showing  the  pass." 

**  Why  so?    Do  you  want  to  be  shot?" 

"  No,  no ;  of  course  I  don't  want  to  be  shot 
When  it  is  dark  I  can  get  through  with  less 
delay.  If  I  show  the  pass,  the  soldiers  will 
send  for  the  sergeant,  the  sergeant  for  the 
sous-lieutenant,  he  for  the  captain,  the  cap- 
tain for  the  general  of  brigade,  and  the  gen- 
eral of  brigade  for  the  general  of  division ;  then 
it  must  go  to  the  field  marshal,  and  from  him 
to  the  emperor;  and  we  shall  not  get  through 
till  to-morrow  night" 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  run  through." 

''Precisely  so:  but  if  anyone  stops  us,  I 
have  the  pass  for  three  persons." 

"If  any  one  can  go  through  the  pickets  as 
easily  as  you  suggest,  they  don*t  amount  to 
much,"  said  Larry. 

"  You  don't  understand  me." 

"  That's  so ;  I  don't" 

"  I  know  the  country,  and  I  have  fl  grand 
plan  to  do  this  business  right.  You  have  seen 
some  canals  in  this  part  of  Italy." 

"Plenty  of  them,"  answered  Larry. 

"You  have  seen  that  they  have  trees  on 
each  side." 

"  Yes;  I  haven't  been  over  a  ditch  that  did 
not  have  a  row  of  trees  or  bushes  on  both 
sides." 

"  I  shall  bring  you  to  a  canal  that  runs  into 
the  river,"  continued  Cuore. 

"What  river?  "I  asked. 

"  The  Ticino,  which  flows  into  the  Po  near 
Pavia.  This  river  is  the  picket  line  for  the 
Austrians  on  one  side,  and  the  allies  on  the 
other;  but  neither  line  goes  very  near  the 
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the  river,  in  the  shade  of  the 
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tree«,  without  being  seen." 

"  or  course  the  pickets  will  hear  the  tound 
of  the  oars  or  paddle,"  suggested  Larrjr. 

■•We  shall  use  no  oars." 

"  But  the  water  in  the  canal  must  run  from 
the  river." 

"No,  no;  it  runs  the  other  way." 

"  That's  a  humbug,"  protested  Larry. 

"  What  do  you  call  humbug^" 

"  What's  the  canal  for,  if  it  don't  run  from 
the  river?" 

"  It  is  to  wet  the  lard,  to  —  what  you  call 
it?  — to  irritate  — no;  to  —  " 

"  Irrigate,"  I  suggested. 

"Ah,  to  iirigntc  the  land  I  You  are  right. 
The  canal  flows  from  the  river  in  one  place, 
farther  up,  and  comes  back  into  the  river  in 
another  place,  below  the  first.  From  the  big 
canal  flow  a  great  many  small  ones  through 
the  land,  so  that  the  water  can  lie  spread  all 
over  the  fields." 

"  Precisely  so;  I  understand  it,  Larry." 

■'  So  do  I ;  and  we  will  grant  that  the  water 
in  this  part  of  the  canal  runs  into  the  river." 


"  I  have  told  you  all  the  way  then,"  resumed 
Cuore.  "  The  flow  of  the  water  will  take  the 
tittle  boat  into  the  river.  We  cross  over,  and 
go  into  a  canal  on  the  otfler  side." 

"  And  1  suppose  that  canal,  to  suit  our  con- 
venience, runs  from  the  river?"  laughed  my 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Cuorp.  "  Its  water! 
will  carry  us  to  a  safe  place.  Then  we  walk  up 
to  Mngenta,  where  there  is  very  often  a  train 
for  Milan." 

"No  doubt  ofit;  everything  seems  to  have 
been    arranged    especially    for  our    conven- 

"\h,  you  tee,  1  know  the  country!  That 
is  the  reason  the  French  generals  sent  me 
on  a  mission  for  them,"  added  the  Italian,  with 
much  self-complacency. 

"  Do  you  expect  to  float  down  this  canal 
without  being  noticed  by  the  sentinels?"  I  in- 

"Ido;  but  what  matter  if  we  are  noticed. 
You  vuear  the  uniform  of  French  officers.  If 
we  are  stopped  I  have  only  to  show  the  pass 
of  General  Canrobert." 

I  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  military 
salute,  greeting  us  at  almost  every  step  of 
our  walk,   which,  of  course,  Larry  and  I  re- 
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turned,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  exist- 
ence as  a  civilian.  We  passed  from  one  camp 
to  another  without  difficulty,  for  our  uniform 
was  all  the  pass  we  required.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  then  that  we  were  conducting  Cuore,  in- 
stead of  the  reverse,  until,  when  we  had  fin- 
ished our  conversation,  and  the  Italian  walked 
a  little  ahead  of  us,  he  was  challenged  by  the 
sentinel.  A  word  from  Larry,  bad  French  as 
it  was,  enabled  him  to  pass. 

We  walked  our  five  kilometres,  or  about 
three  miles,  and  reached  the  canal  which  our 
guide  had  described.  It  was  half  a  mile  from 
the  nearest  camp,  where  the  last  line  of  senti- 
nels were  posted,  and  the  space  between  it  and 
the  river  was  patroled  by  pickets.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  Austrian  guns  were 
posted  behind  field-works.  The  country  was 
covered  with  long  lines  of  mulberry  trees,  be- 
tween which,  in  the  same  row,  were  grape- 
vines trained  up  between  the  trees.  The  land 
had  been  sown  with  grain,  but  the  march  of* 
armies  had  been  over  it,  so  that  the  crop  was 
ruined. 

Cuore  led  us  to  a  point  on  the  canal  which 
was  overgrown  with  osiers,  from  which  the 
owner  evidently  obtained  his  basket-stock. 
Just  above  it  a  party  of  French  officers  were 
bathing.  Among  the  osiers  lay  the  boat.  It 
was  a  flat-bottom  afiair,  half  full  of  water.  We 
dragged  it  up  and  turned  it  over,  but  it  did  not 
look  like  a  very  promising  craft  for  a  long 
cruise. 

**  It  leaks  badly,*'  aaid  Larry. 

"  No ;  not  at  all,"  replied  Cuore.  **  I  filled 
it  with  water  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  tak- 
ing it.** 

*'  I  say,  signore,  if  you  mean  to  drown  us, 
say  so  in  the  beginning,'*  added  Larry,  glan- 
cing at  the  frail  bateau. 

'*No,  you  cannot  be  drowned.  The  water 
is  not  deep  in  the  canal,  and  not  deep  in  the 
river.  I  have  come  two  miles  in  that  boat  this 
morning." 

'*  The  boat  is  well  enough,"  I  interposed, 
as  I  seated  myself  in  the  forward  part. 

*'  Whatever  you  say  about  boats,  Phil,  I  be- 
lieve," added  my  friend,  taking  his  place  in 
the  stern. 

*'Now  you  will  take  these,"  continued  Cu- 
ore, drawing  a  couple  of  fish-poles  from  the 
osiers. 

'*  O,  then  this  is  a  fishing  excursion  —  is 
it?"  exclaimed  Larry,  as  he  examined  the 
hook  and  line. 

"Yes;  the  pickets  will  make  no  trouble 
when  they  see  two  officers  fishing  in  the  canal, 
or  in  the  river." 


'*  I  say,  signore,  is  there  any  danger  of 
catching  a  fish  here  ?  " 

"Plenty  of  fish  here." 

"I  like  fishing;  but  we  have  no  bait." 

"Yes,  there  is  bait  in  the  tin  box  undlpr  the 
scat." 

Larry  opened  the  box,  and  found  a  variety 
of  live  bugs,  one  of  which  he  impaled  on  his 
hook.  I  dropped  my  line  to  him,  and  he  bait- 
ed my  hook  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Now  let  the  boat  float  down  the  canal,  and 
don*t  use  the  oars,"  said  Cuore. 

"  But  are  you  not  going  with  us?"  I  asked, 
when  I  saw  by  his  movements  that  we  were  to 
be  alone. 

*'  Not  yet ;  I  will  get  into  the  boat  in  a  few 
moments.  The  current  will  hardly  move  you, 
and  I  wish  to  see  where  the  picket  line  is.  I 
will  not  lose  sight  of  you.  Don't  be  alarmed," 
said  Cuore,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  demanded  Larry. 

"Only  a  short  distance  from  the  canal. 
When  I  see  just  where  the  pickets  are,  I  can 
manage  it  better.  I  wish  them  not  to  see  us 
till  we  get  into  the  river." 

"  Then  they  will  fire  upon  us,"  I  suggested. 

"  No,  they  will  not.  They  will  see  that  you 
are  French  officers." 

"  But  the  Austrians  will." 

"No,  no,  no;  the  Austrians  expect  us.  Thej 
know  we  are  coming,"  answered  the  Italian, 
impatiently,  as  he  pushed  off  the  boat,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  osiers. 

We  did  not  see  him  again  very  soon. 

The  boat  floated  out  into  the  canal,  which 
was  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide.  We  dropped 
our  lines  overboard.    Our  craft  hardly  moved. 

"  I  have  a  bite !  "  exclaimed  Larry. 

"Pull  him  in  then!" 

"  Lost  him  I  Well,  that's  just  my  luck.  If 
I  bait  for  anything  I  never  catch  it." 

"  But  the  fish  jump  into  your  basket,  with- 
out giving  you  the  trouble  to  catch  them.  In 
a  few  years,  more  or  less,  you  will  be  Sir  La'w- 
rence  Grimsby;  and  I  suppose  you  won't 
know  such  small  fish  as  I  am  then." 

"  Dry  up,  Phil  I  You  are  the  first  real  friend 
I  ever  had.  You  lend  me  money  and  tell 
me  I  am  a  vagabond  in  the  same  instant.  I 
don't  talk  gratitude,  or  any  such  bosh ;  but,  — 
no  matter ;  I  have  another  bite.  Gone  agmin, 
as  usual  I " 

"  I  wonder  where  Cuore  is,"  I  added,  not 
feeling  much  interest  in  fishing,  while  our 
boat  was  bearing  us  slowly  towards  the  hostile 
lines. 

"  I  don't  know.  You  never  bet,  Phil,  nor  I, 
since  I  knew  you.  But  six  months  ago,  I  would 
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have  gone  three  against  two  that  this  Cuore  is 
a  knave." 
**Do^ou  think  so?" 
"  I  do,  'pon  ray  soul." 
**  I  have  had  some  suspicions." 
*' So  have  I;   but  I  can't  make  it  out;   so 
I  try  to  think  he  is  all  right,"  replied  Larry. 
**  What  is  the  fellow  driving  at?  Why  is  he  so 
anxious  that  I  should  go  to  Milan,  when  I 
haven*t  the  least  desire  to  go  there  at  present?  " 
**  I  don't  understand  him ;  and  I  don't  see 
through  this  buisiness.    Why  should  he  leave 
us  floating  down  this  canal  alone?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  don't  like  to  back  out  of 
anything,  Phil ;  but  I  expect,  as  soon  as  we 
get  to  the  river,  to  have  a  bullet  put  through 
my  cap.  I  don't  think  it  will  go  through 
my  head,  because  a  man  that  is  born  to  be 
hanged  won't  be  shot." 

*'  I  am  willing  to  back  out  any  time  when  it 
is  not  safe  to  go  ahead.  I  have  nb  fancy 
whatever  for  having  an  Austrian  bullet  go 
through  even  my  cap.  '  In  my  case,  however 
it  may  be  with  you,  I  am  afraid  it  would  go 
through  ray  head  also." 

I  dropped  my  fishing  tackle,  and  picked  up 
an  oar,  with  which  I  pushed  the  boat  up  to 
the  bank. 

*'0,  let  her  slide  a  while  longer!  The 
French  pickets  will  not  fire  at  us.  Just  attend 
to  your  fishing;  we  are  safe  enough  in  the 
canal,"  said  Larry,  laughing  at  my  fears. 
**  I  believe  in  backing  out  in  good  season." 
*'  There  is  time  enough.  Cuore  may,  after 
all,  be  an  honest  man,  though  I  don't  know 
of  any  particular  reason  why  he  should  be  so 
anxious  to  help  us  into  Milan.  Has  he  asked 
you  for  any  money  ?  " 

**  No ;  he  never  even  hinted  at  payment  for 
anything,"  I  replied. 

**  If  he  means  anything,  of  course  it  is  to 
make  aorae  money  out  of  us;  but  he  wouldn't 
make  anything  by  letting  the  Austrians  shoot 
us,  for  I  haven't  a  big  pile  with  me." 

I  permitted  the  boat  to  float  again  with  the 
currents  but  I  was  fully  resolved  not  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  river,  unless  the  Italian  should 
give  me  some  stronger  assurance  than  we  had 
yet  received  of  his  ability  to  protect.  We  had 
not  yet  examined  his  pass  from  Canrobert,  but 
it  was  still  light  enough  to  do  so.  We  contin- 
ued on  our  course  till  I  saw  the  river  ahead. 
We  looked  about  for  the  Italian,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

"  This  is  as  far  as  I  will  go,  Larry,"  I  said, 
taking  the  oar  again,  when  the  boat  was  with- 
in fifty  yards  of  the  river. 
"  I'm  with  you,  Phil." 


*'  We  will  wait  here  till  Cuore  comes  back," 
I  replied,  pushing  the  bateau  to  the  bank. 

**  Perhaps  the  fellow  has  been  arrested  him- 
self—  who  knows?"  laughed  Larry. 

*'  It  is  not  improbable.  He  walked  through 
several  lines  of  sentinels  on  the  strength  of 
our  uniforms." 

'*  If  he  has  been  arrested,  of  course  we  don't 
go  to  Milan  to-night,"  said  Larry. 

*'  iVIojt,  messieurs  ;  vous  ne  pomvez  pas  aller 
h  Milan  cette  Muii,**  said  a  French  soldier,  ris^ 
ing  from  the  ground,  and  pointing  his  mus- 
ket at  my  head. 

Three  others  appeared  at  the  same  moraent, 
and  imitated  the  dangerous  example  of  the 
speaker,  who  had  said,  '*  No,  gentlemen,  you 
cannot  go  to  Milan  to-night." 

**  Here  we  are,  Phil,"  said  Larry,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  DISCUSS  THB 
SITUATION,  AND  FACB  A  DRUM-HEAD  COURT- 
MARTIAL. 

OF  course  the  soldier  who  had  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  picket  guard  under- 
stood English,  or  he  could  not  so  readily  have 
understood  Larry's  remark  about  going  to  Mi- 
lan that  night.  The  four  men  kept  their  muskets 
persistently  pointed  at  our  heads,  as  though 
they  believed  that  gunpowder  would  not  ex- 
plode, or  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  However,  I  did  not 
consider  myself  in  any  especial  peril,  though 
I  wished  they  would  point  their  guns  a  little 
lower.  I  believed  that  the  afiair  was  all  a 
mistake,  which  the  appearance  of  Cuore  would 
rectify,  or  which  an  explanation  on  our  part 
would  correct. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen;  but  may  I 
trouble  you  to  land  ?  "  said  the  soldier  in  front 
of  the  others,  in  French,  and  with  genuine 
French  politeness,  albeit  it  was  utterly  hol- 
low and  empty.  , 

''Certainly,"  I  replied.  '<  You  speak  Eng- 
lish?" 

''Yes;  I  can  speak  English;  but  I  learn 
from  the  description  of  two  spies  that  one  of 
them  speaks  French  a  little,  and  the  other 
speaks  it  very  well.  You  are  the  one  who 
speaks  it  very  well,  I  suppose,"  laughed  the 
soldier,  who  was  a  sergeant. 

"  I  contrive  to  make  myself  understood,"  I 
answered,  as  I  stepped  on  shore,  followed  by 
Larry. 

The  soldier  was  so  .polite  and  considerate 
that  I  did  not  consider  the  situation  as  at  all 
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desperate,  and  I  could  not  then  classify  it  as 
one  of  the  struggles  of  a  soldier,  though  it 
assumed  a  different  aspect  in  a  short  time. 

*'You  spoke  of  a  description,  sergeant," 
said  I,  in  plain  English.  '*  Do  I  understand 
you  to  sny  that  you  have  a  description  of  my 
friend  and  myself?" 

'*  Yes,  sir;  and  I  must  say,  that  you  answer 
to  the  description  marvellously  well.  Dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  French  officersi"  he  replied, 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  reading 
therefrom.  *'*  Brigade  staff.'  *  Young.*  May 
I  be  allowed  to  inquire  your  ages,  gentlemen  ?  " 

**I  am  nineteen;  and  this  is  my  twin 
friend,"  laughed  Larry,  who  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  affair  as  an  excellent  joke. 

**  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Now,  will  you 
pardon  me  if  I  ask  upon  whose  s(aff  you 
serve?"  continued  the  sergeant,  blandly. 
•  **  Certainly;  it  will  afford  me  very  g^at 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  are  attached 
to  the  staff  of  General  Eberl6,  in  the  capacity 
of  volunteer  aids,"  answered  Larry. 

*^  Precisely  so,"  exclaimed  the  spokesman 
of  the  soldiers,  glancing  at  his  compani^ons, 
and  translating  the  reply;  and  they  smiled,  as 
though  the  party  understood  the  matter. 

**  There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  added  Larry. 
**  You  seem  to  be  amused." 

**  The  description  says  the  two  Austrian  spies 
would  claim  to  be  members  of  General  Eberle's 
staff.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your 
coat,"  continued  the  sergeant,  stepping  up  to 
my  friend.  *'  And  yours,"  he  added,  placing 
his  hand  upon  my  breast.  *' There  it  is!  a 
hole  in  the  coat  on  the  left  breast.  I  think 
that  is  sufficient  You  are  the  gentlemen  we 
are  required  to  arrest." 

**  Probably  we  arc,"  replied  Larry.  ••  You 
have  had  it  all  your  own  way,  so  far.  Now  I 
will  thank  you  to  answer  some  of  our  ques- 
tions. Do  you  know  one  Signor  Cuore,  an 
Italian?" 

'*  I  have  not  the  honor,"  answered  the  ser- 
gefnt. 

**  Have  you  seen  an  Italian  with  a  stove- 
pipe hat?"  asked  Larry,  describing  our  guide 
more  fully. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,"  replied 
the  polite  sergeant;  **  but  I  am  to  obtain  in- 
formation, and  not  give  it.  I  can  answer  no 
questions.  It  is  my  duty  to  escort  you  to  the 
headquarters  of  our  brigade." 

'*  Right,  sergeant ;  do  your  duty  like  a  man, 
and  stand  by  United  Italy  to  the  end ;  but  you 
have  made  a  mistake,"  continued  my  friend. 

'*  Not  possible,  gentlemen.  You  answer 
the  description  perfectly." 


**  Where  did  you  obtain  the  description?"  I 
inquired,  with  great  simplicity. 

The  sergeant  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  made  no  reply.  He  even  laughed  at  the 
folly  of  the  question  I  proposed. 

'*  What  do  you  take  us  to  be  ?"  I  demanded. 

'*  Pardon,  gentlemen,  but  we  take  you  to  be 
spies,  in  the  employ  of  the  Austrians,  on  your 
way  to  Milan,  to  inform  the  Austrians  of  the 
number  and  position  of  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian troops,"  replied  the  sergeant,  in  French. 

«*  What  does  he  say,  Phil?" 

I  told  my  friend  what  the  sergeant  said ;  and 
certainly  it  was  a  very  grave  charge,  consider- 
ing that  we  were  on  the  dividing  line  between 
the  hostile  armies,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle. 

"Are  you  not  satisfied,  gentlemen?"  in- 
quired the  bland  sergeant. 

"No,  sir;  we  are  not.  We  are  what  we 
claim  tS  be  —  volunteer  aids  on  the  staff  of 
General  Eberl^.  You  are  making  a  mistake 
in  arresting  us." 

"There  is  another  point  in  the  description; 
and  since  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  will  pro- 
ceed a  little  farther.  1  judged  from  your 
conversation  that  you  intended  to  go  to 
Milan." 

**  Have  you  seen  Cuore?"  asked  Larry. 

"  I  answer  no  questions.  Will  the  gentle- 
men oblige  me  by  showing  their  papers?*' 

"  To  be  sure.  I  am  willing  to  show  all  my 
papers ;  but  I  have  nothing  except  some  old 
letters,  and  a  letter  of  credit,"  answered  Larry; 
and  he  emptied  his  pockets. 

I  produced  the  contents  of  my  pockets,  and 
the  sergeant  proceeded  to  examine  my  dia- 
ry, which  contained  pockets  wherein  I  kept 
my  papers.  One  after  another  he  opened 
them,  and  finally  came  to  one  on  which  the 
porter  of  the  hotel  in  Nice  had  written  the  ad- 
dress of  my  mother's  Italian  friend  and  host 
at  Milan. 

"  Signor  Bertani^  Corso  de  Bosimare^  No* 
21,"  continued  the  sergeant,  reading  the  paper. 
«  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  whose  address 
you  have?" 

"  I  do  not,"  I  answered. 

" Did  you  intend  to  visit  him  in  Milan?" 

"  I  did." 

"And,  of  course,  you  know  that  he  is  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  a  friend  of  the  Aus- 
trians?" added  the  sergeant,  rather  warmly. 

"  I  have  been  told  so ;  but  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  politics.  I  expect  to  find  my 
mother  at  his  house  in  Milan." 

"  Oui^  oui\  out  —  out'" out ^^  said  the  soldier, 
shrugging  his  shoulders    and    laughing,   as 
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though  he  did  not  put  implicit  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  my  statement. 

**  I  must  escort  you  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  general  of  brigade." 

'*  Before  you  hang  us,  jou  will  oblige  us 
very  much  by  sending  for  General  Eberle/* 
said  Larry,  lightly. 

'*  We  do  not  hang  you.  You  shall  die  like 
soldiers  —  by  the  bullet,  and  not  by  the  rope. 
It  takes  too  long  to  hang  men." 

**  I  say,  Phil,  he  takes  a  cheerful  view  of 
the  subject  —  don*t  he?"  said  Larry,  turning 
tome. 

'*  I  am  ufraid  the  situation  is  more  serious 
than  you  seem  to  think  it  is,"  I  suggested. 

*'  How  can  it  be  serious?  We  can  send  for 
General  £berl6,  and  he  will  make  it  all  right 
in  an  instant." 

"  Perhaps  they  won't  take  the  trouble  to  send 
for  him.  These  French  officers. have  an  ugly 
habit  of  catching  a  spy  and  hanging  him 
without  much  formality,"  I  replied.  **  Of 
course  you  know  what  a  drum-head  court- 
martial  is." 
"  I  do." 

**  I  have  heard  a  French  officer  say  that  ten 
minutes  was  time  enough  for  both  trial  and 
■execution." 

**  That  would  be  no  joke." 
Wc  walked  along,  side  by  side,  with  the  sol- 
diers around  us  in  such  a^i^y  that  there  was  no 
chance  to  escape.  We  were  conducted  first  to 
a  lieutenant,  who  promptly  ordered  us  to  be 
taken  to  headquarters. 

'*I  am  afraid  we  are  in  a  bad  scrape,  Lar- 
ry," I  said,  as  we  marched  over  the  unoccu- 
pied land. 

'*  I  don*t  think  so.     I  tell  you  we  are  not  to 

"be  hanged  or  shot  without  a  hearing  of  some 

kind.      I  doubt  whether  they  will  take  the 

trouble  to  inform  our  general  of  their  actions." 

*'  These  men    are    very  polite  and  consid- 

'Crate.*' 

*'  But  they  will  hang  or  shoot  you  just  as 
•quick,  for  all  that.  The  man  that  cuts  your 
throat  -will  do  it  very  politely;  but  he  will  do 
it  none  the  less.  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  these 
men*  The  case  looks  very  strong  against  us. 
•"The  sergeant  heard  you  say  that  we  intended 
to  go  to  Milan,  and  he  found  the  address  of  a 
traitorous  Italian  upon  me.  We  were  in  a  boat, 
headed  towards  the  Austrian  lines  also." 

''  Yet  the  simple  truth  will  show  that  we  are 
not  A.ustrians,  or  in  their  employ." 

*'Yes;  if  we  can  persuade  them  to  believe 
the  bimple  truth,  which  may  be  a  very  diffi- 
<:ult  matter." 

**  By  the  way,  Phil,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
^isnor  Cuore?" 


*' I  presume  we  shall  not  differ  in  opinion 
just  now.  But  I  cannot  comprehend  what 
the  rascal's  object  is.  Why  should  he  get  us 
into  such  a  scrape  as  this  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know;  but  I  should  like  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Signor  Cuore  just  now,"  added 
Larry,  with  emphasis. 

**  Very  likely  he  will  appear  against  us." 

"I  don't  believe  he  will.  He  evidently 
means  to  have  us  shot,  and  that  our  case  shall 
be  finished  in  short  metre.  Since  he  insisted 
upon  my  going  to  Milan,  when  I  had  not  the 
least  desire  to  go  at  present,  I  conclude  that 
he  particularly  desires  that  I  should  be  shot." 

*'  Possibly  he  is  impartial,  and  only  desires 
to  have  us  served  alike." 

**  The  villain  started  us  in  that  boat  alone, 
in  order  to  bring  about  just  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us." 

'*  Undoubtedly  he  laid  his  plans  very  care- 
fully. I  would  give  something  handsome  to 
know  what  his  motives  are.  I  have  no  ene- 
mies that  I  know  of  in  this  part  of  the 
world." 

"  Are  you  not  mixed  up  with  those  Collings- 
bys,  your  mother's  brothers,  and  your  grand- 
father, too?" 

**  I  don't  think  they  have  any  ill-will  towards 
me,"  I  answered,  giving  an  earnest  thought  to 
the  subject. 

*'  But,  according  to  your  own  story,  Phil, 
they  believe  that  you  are  an  impostor,  trying 
to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  Mrs.  Farring- 
ford,  a  member  of  their  family.  Perhaps  they 
are  afraid  that  you  will  succeed  in  making 
that  lady  believe  you  are  really  her  son.  They 
hate  your  father,  and  don't  choose  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him.  Isn't  it  likely  that 
they  have  employed  Signor  Cuore  to  get  rid 
of  you  in  his  mild  and  pleasant  manner,  that 
is  to  say,  in  having  you  hanged  or  shot  as  a 
spy?" 

**It  is  possible;  but  the  Collingsbys  are 
very  respectable  people,  to  say  the  least,  and 
I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  they  would 
resort  to  such  an  infamous  expedient." 

'*  I  don't  know,  Phil.  They  are  respectable, 
as  you  say,  and  they  wish  to  keep  respectable. 
They  believe  that  the  Farringford  blood  is  not 
respectable,  and  they  wish  to  keep  it  at  a  safe 
distance.    That's  what's  the  matter,  Phil." 

**I  cannot  believe  it," 

*^  Your  mother  must  have  heard  something 
about  you  before  this  time.  All  the  Chicago 
Collingsbys  know  all  about  you,  even  to  Miss 
Marian ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  some 
of  them  have  given  her  a  hint  before  this 
time.  As  she  must  be  more  interested  in  the 
subject  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  she  may 
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have  manifested  a  desire  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  which  her  brothers  do  not  like.  Of 
course  they  knew  that  you  were  on  your  way 
to  Europe,  to  find  your  mother." 

"  I  don*t  see  how  they  should  know  it,"  I 
added. 

'*  They  must  know  it.  Didn't  you  get  a  let- 
ter in  Paris  from  Miss  Marian  Collingsby?  " 

*'Idid;  but  her  father  will  not  permit  her 
even  to  speak  of  this  subject  to  him." 

''You  are  as  simple-minded  as  an  infant, 
Phil  I  Marian  told  her  mother  all  about  it ; 
and  she  took  the  old  man,  who,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  care  nothing  at  all  about  it,  kept  up 
a  tremendous  thinking,  and  privately  wrote  to 
his  agents  in  London  to  look  after  you,  and 
not  let  you  see  Mrs.  Farringford  on  any  ac- 
count whatever.  Then  the  London  agent  em- 
ployed this  Cuore,  who  was  on  the  train  with 
us  to  Paris,  and  has  not  lost  sight  of  us  since. 
I  tell  you,  Phil,  that  little  scene  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries  was  got  up  by  him  merely  to 
make  our  acquaintance,  and  secure  our  confi- 
dence by  doing  us  a  favor.  It  is  just  as  clear 
as  dock  mud  to  me,  Phil." 

''I  don't  say  that  you  are  wrong,  Larry; 
but  if  your  theory  is  correct,  why  was  the  vil* 
lain  so  particular  that  you  should  go  to  Milan, 
and  be  sacrificed  with  me?" 

"  That  may  look  like  a  stumper  to  you,  but 
I  can  explain  it  to  my  own  satisfaction.  This 
fellow  knows  that  I  am  a  particular  friend  of 
yours,  and  he  knows  very  well,  if  you  disap- 
peared, that  I  should  find  you  if  I  had  to  ex- 
plore the  continent  to  do  so.  He  knows  very 
well  that  I  should  find  him,  too.  I  think  the 
villain  understands  me  first  rate,  and  believes 
that  it  would  not  be  a  prudent  step  to  sepa- 
rate us.    I'm  right,  Phil." 

*'  I  don*t  know  that  it  makes  much  difier- 
ence  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  now, 
Larry.     We  are  in  a  bad  scrape." 

''  But  we  shall  get  out  of  it,  and  give  Cuore 
a  chance  to  try  the  game  over  again.  I 
should  like  to  put  my  paws  upon  him." 

'*  He  will  keep  out  of  the  way  as  long  as  he 
can.  Here  is  the  line  of  the  camps,  and  we 
shall  soon  know  what  is  to  become  of  us." 

We  were  conducted  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  general  of  brif^'iJe,  where  the  sergeant  re- 
ported his  pri'  ^ners,  and  asked  for  orders. 
Afler  waiting  half  an  hour,  several  ofiicers 
appeared,  but  there  was  no  general  of  brigade 
among  them.  They  seated  themselves  on 
camp-stools,  and  strangely  enough,  a  drum 
lay  on  the  ground  near  them,  though  I  am 
sure  it  had  not  been  placed  there  with  any 
reference  to  the  *pre8ent  proceedings.  It  was 
an  ominous  emblem  to  me,  and  I  did  not  like 


the  appearance  of  it.  I  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  officers  before  us  constituted 
a  court-martial  or  not,  for  I  could  not  hear 
any  of  the  proceedings.  Larry  was  called  up 
first,  and  one  of  the  officers  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion him  in  French.  He  could  hot  even  un- 
derstand the  questions  that  were  put  to  him. 
Then  one  of  them  addressed  him  in  German; 
and  Larry  answered,  *'iVi«."  The  sergeant 
suggested  that  the  other  prisoner  spoke 
French,  and  I  was  called  up. 

It  appeared  that  the  sergeant  and  his  fellow- 
soldiers  had  already  told  their  story,  and  that 
we  were  really  condemned  already.  I  was 
asked  to  explain  my  relations  with  Signer 
Bertani,  and  how  I  happened  to  be  on  my 
way  to  Milan  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  offi- 
cer? Before  I  said  anything,  I  produced  my 
passport,  which  I  had  stitched  into  my  coat 
for  safety. 

'*You  are  an  American  ?"  said  one  of  the 
officers,  exhibiting  much  surprise,  as  he  ex- 
amined this  important  paper. 

"lam." 

"  Good  on  your  head,  Phil  I  You  have  hit 
the  nail  in  the  right  place  this  time,*'  ex- 
claimed Larry. 

[TO  BM  OOMIOnTBk] 


KOOE,  yXTLE  IE8T. 

BY  MARY  K.  PRBSCOTT. 

ROCK  in  the  wind,  little  nest; 
When  you  are  full,  life  is  best; 
Soon  enough  wings  will  be  grown. 
Flutter,  and  leave  you  alone. 

Rock  in  the  wind,  little  nest ; 
Say,  what  are  storms  to  the  blest? 
Though  you  should  tremble  and  fall, 
God  cares  for  sparrows  and  all ! 

Rock,  little  nest ;  like  a  song 
All  the  sweet  days  fleet  along ; 
Winter  will  presently  come. 
Making  you  vacant  and  dumb  I 


— -  There  are  but  three  syllables  to  express 
laughter,  —  ha,  ha,  ha,  —  yet  no  two  persons 
laugh  alike.  The  characters  of  men  and  wo- 
men can  often  be  judged  by  the  way  they 
laugh  or  smile.  Excess  of  laughter  often 
causes  tears,  —  a  rule  that  applies  to  almost 
everything  in  life.  Extremes  meet.  Mirth 
itself  is  too  often  but  melancholy  in  disguise. 
It  is  said  in  theatrical  life  that  often  the  best 
comedian  on  the  stage  is  the  most  melan- 
'  choly  man  of  the  troop. 
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"ASE  Ton  OOLOB-BLDTD?" 

BY  MRS.   MAOILLICUDDEHY. 


MOST  likely  you  answer  with  a  firm  voice, 
**  No ;  certainly  I  am  not  I  '* 

Wait  a  moment,  my  young  friend.  Have 
you  ever  had  your  sight  tested? 

"  No."  Then  how  do  you  know  that  you 
are  not,  at  least,  partially  color-blind? 

Before  you  decide  upon  a  profession  or 
trade,  take  care  to  ascertain  that  you.  are  not 
a  DaliOHtam,  or  you  will  never  succeed  in  any 
undertakings  requiring  accurate  discrimina- 
tion of  color. 

"  And  why  a  Daltonian  ?    What  is  that  ?  " 

Dr.  Dalton  was  the  celebrated  chemist  and 
philosopher  who  discovered  what  is  called  the 
"Atomic  Theory  of  Light,"  and  many  other 
wonderful  things.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  no 
perception  of  colors,  and  would  wear  a  gray 
stocking  and  a  white  one  without  being  able 
to  see  any  difference  between  them.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  spoke  freely  of 
his  own  defect,  rather  enjoying  the  fun  which 
his  mistakes  caused.  So  scientific  men  gave 
the  name  of  *'  Daltonism  "  to  color-blindness, 
but  the  learned  name  is»  "  chromato-pseu- 
dopsis"  or  "false  vision  of  colors."  For 
common  use,  however,  the  simpler  name  is 
the  better  of  the  two. 

Good  Dr.  Dalton  was  a  membr  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  who,  you  know, 
admit  no  bright  colors  into  their  wardrobes. 
When  King  William  IV.  desired  to  have 
the  great  man  presented  to  him,  there  was 
some  question  about  his  wearing  a  court 
dress.  Of  course,  as  a  Quaker,  he  could  not 
put  on  a  laced  coat  and  bag-wig,  and  stick  a 
sword  by  his  side;  so  it  was  compromised  by 
asking  him  to  wear  the  gown  ofa  doctor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which  is  red.  Some 
one  remarked  that  this  would  not  suit  the 
doctor  any  better  than  the  court  dress;  but 
he  jocularly  replied,  that  it  was  not  distasteful 
to  him,  as  it  appeared  in  his  eyes  only  a  so- 
ber, dirty  color. 

Accordingly  he  was  presented  in  his  scarlet 
robe. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  first  led  to  notice  his  own 
peculiarity  of  sight  when  he  began  to  study 
botany.  He  found  that  pink,  by  daylight,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  faded  sky  blue,  and  by  candle- 
light an  oragge  or  yellow  color. 

This  indefatigable  student  taught  school  in 
his  native  village  of  Eaglesfield  in  Cumber- 
land, when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  his  pupils,  many 
of  them  older  than  himself,  paid  him  entire 


respect,  for  boys  are  apt  to  require  more  than 
superior  learning  in  their  teachers.  Thus,  on 
some  occasions  he  was  challenged  to  come  out 
and  fight  in  the  churchyard  —  a  challenge 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  young  Quaker 
refused.  Perhaps  some  of  these  rebellious, 
lazy  fellows  lived  to  envy  him  the  honor  of  a 
statue  erected  by  the  people  of  Manchester, 
to  commemorate  the  services  to  science  ren- 
dered by  the  man  whose  boyhood  they  had 
tormented. 

Some  physicians  have  made  an  especial 
study  of  this  strange  peculiarity.  Dr.  George 
Wilson  examined  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
persons  in  Edinburgh,  and  found  sixty-five  of 
them  more  or  less  troubled  by  the  defect. 
Some,  indeed,  had  not  been  aware  of  it  until 
their  attention  was  directed  to  it,  because  their 
occupations  did  not  require  any  discrimina- 
tion of  colors.  For  example,  many  were  sol- 
diers, who  were  never  called  upon  to  describe 
the  color  of  anything  beyond  their  own  coats, 
which,  they  were  told,  were  red,  or  blue,  or 
green,  and,  which  they  believed  on  the  word 
of  the  regimental  tailor. 

Some  very  amusing  anecdotes  are  related 
respecting  mistakes  that  Daltonians  have 
made. 

A  house  painter  in  Edinburgh  was  obliged  to 
trust  to  his  wife  for  the  mixing  of  his  colors; 
but  once,  when  she  was  absent,  he  was  obliged 
to  paint  a  public  building.  He  mixed  his 
colors  and  set  to  work.  By  and  by  some  one 
came  up  and  asked  him  why  he  was  painting 
the  outside  wall  " sky  blue'*? 

A  physician,  Dr.  K.,  says  that  from  boy- 
hood he  has  been  unable  to  distinguish  red 
cherries  from  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  unless  he 
could  see  their  form.  He  bought  red  trousers 
instead  of  brown,  and  a  red  cap  instead  of  a 
green  one. 

Many  of  the  men  who  serve  in  shops  are 
found  partially  color-blind,  and  on  that  account 
are  obliged  to  go  to  the  mourning  establish- 
ments. 

Some  people  can  distinguish  colors  by  day- 
light, and  not  by  lamplight,  and  others  just 
the  contrary.  One  gentleman  bought  a  table- 
cover  as  green,  but  unfortunately  chose  a 
bright  red,  which  was  very  painful  to  him  by 
lamp-light,  though  agreeable  and  dull  by  day- 
light 

An  amateur  artist  at  Torquay  is  totally  un- 
able to  distinguish  colors  by  day,  and  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  have  his  crayons  labelled,  or 
selected  for  him.  He  says,  "  Colors,  as  I  see 
them,  seem  to  remain  impressed  on  my  eyes 
for  SQme  time.    I  was  much  struck  last  spring 
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in  looking  for  some  time  upon  some  brilliant 
double  gorse ;  and  then,  turning  my  e^e  to  the 
green  lawn,  the  blooms  were  most  distinctly 
painted  in  blue  upon  the  grass,  remaining  so 
for  many  seconds." 

Dr.  Y.  says  that  if  asked  to  describe  the 
color  of  a  rose  or  a  lady's  lips  and  cheeks,  he 
should  say  that  they  are  blue,  had  he  not 
been  told  their  real  color. 

But  the  drollest  collection  of  blunders  comes 
from  a  family  in  London,  six  of  whom,  uncles, 
nephews,  and  cousins  are  markedly  color- 
blind —  a  defect  which  has  descended  to  them 
from  their  maternal  ancestors.  As  they  all 
belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  their  mistakes 
are  the  more  ludicrous.  One  of  them  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  bottle-green  coat  instead 
of  a  brown,  and  bought  his  wife,  who  desired 
a  dark  gown,  one  of  scarlet.  Another,  who  is 
an  upholsterer,  has  to  rely  on  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  select  his  stuffs.  They  all  con- 
found red  with  green,  olive  with  brown,  and 
pink  with  blue,  but  they  are  very  expert  at 
matching  shades  of  the  same  color. 

One  **  sufferer,"  as  he  styles  himself,  says, 
that,  **  after  working  for  years  as  a  tailor  in 
the  sewing  department  he  has  been  promoted 
to  be  a  foreman,  and  has  to  match  colors  for 
the.  journeymen."  He  was  first  made  aware 
of  his  defect  by  putting  green  to  match  a  scar- 
let livery  waistcoat. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  this  defect  in  the 
female  sex;  therefore  women  would  make 
better  signalers  and  signal  observers  than 
men. 

Lady  D.  states  that  she  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish the  berries  on  the  holly  from  the  leaves, 
except  by  form,  and  the  hues  of  spring  and 
autumn  are  to  her  alike. 

Lady  D.'s  father,  and  one  of  her  sons,  and 
two  nephews,  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by 
this  defect;  but  her  daughter  is  remarkable  for 
her  fine  perceptions  of  colors. 

Daltonians  have  not  the  least  difference  in 
the  look  of  the  eye,  nor  any  weakness  of  sight. 
Indeed,  many  are  able  to  read  in  a  less  degree 
of  light  than  others.  One  girl,  who  could  only 
see  black  and  white,  was  able  to  read  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  greatest  darkness. 

No  medical  treatment  has  hitherto  been  of 
any  avail,  but  something  has  been  effected  by 
education  in  a  few  instances.  The  eye  is  the 
last  of  the  senses  that  attains  perfection,  and 
therefore  early  instruction  is  less  necessary 
than  in  music.  As  much  proficiency  at  the 
age  of  twenty  may  be  made  by  a  pupil  begin- 
ning to  draw  at  fourteen  as  by  another  who 
commenced  at  ten,  if  endowed  with  equal  ca- 
pability and  industry. 


Savages,  excepting  those  in  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  unlettered  people  are  generally  ex- 
pert in  the  arrangement  of  colors  in  their 
fabrics,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  this  peculiarity  exists  amongst  them. 
The  power  of  distinguishing  colors  has  been 
sometimes  lost  by  injury  to  the  brain. 

A  physician  in  Yorkshire  fell  from  his  horse 
and  suffered  concussion  of  the  brain.  When 
he  recovered  he  found  that  he  had  totally  lost 
the  sense  of  color.  The  rainbow  appeared  to 
him  a  white  circle  upon  the  sky,  and  dark 
shades  were  a  mass  of  confusion. 

Many  Daltonians  try  to  help  themselves,  as 
children  do,  by  the  touch. 

You  know  that  blind  people  can  frequently 
distinguish  the  most  striking  colors  by  that 
means.  They  do  so  best  on  woollen  cloths. 
One  blind  man  described  his  idea  of  red  as 
**  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

The  sight  of  albinos,  who  have  pink  eyes, 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  affected  by  color- 
blindness than  that  of  other  people.  Hun- 
dreds of  amusing  examples  of  the  results  of 
this  peculiarity  of  vision  might  be  cited,  but 
I  have  given  you  enough  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent reader  ask  himself,  "Am  I  color-blind?" 
If  your  physician  says  that  you  are,  do  not 
turn  your  attention  to  any  profession  where 
this  defect  may  be  an  obstacle  to  your  ad- 
vancement. 

The  employments  where  the  disqualifica- 
tion is  the  most  serious  are  those  of  sailors 
and  signal-men  on  railways.  Here  life  is  en- 
dangered by  the  mistaking  of  a  color.  The 
most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  color-blind 
are  the  mistaking,  — 

1.  Bright  red  for  green. 

2.  Dark  red  for  brown. 

3.  Red  for  black. 

4.  Dark  or  light  shades  of  all  colors  for 
each  other. 

The  caution  signal,  green,  is  thus  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  danger  signal,  red^  and 
the  latter,  when  it  appears  black,  not  to  be 
seen  at  all. 

In  the  navy  the  signal-men  are  chosen  with 
especial  reference  to  their  quick  perception  of 
colors ;  but  in  the  merchant  service  who  can 
tell  how  many  of  the  collisions  and  wrecks 
may  arise  from  mistakes  in  the  colors  of  bea- 
con-lights, or  signal-lights  on  the  masts  of 
ships?  Signal-men  are  now  tested  on  most 
of  the  English  railways. 

Are  you  a  Daltonian? 


—  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  one  lie ;  that  lie  is 
generally  supported  by  others.  Therefore» 
beware. 
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THE  DO(nOB'S  DAnSETEB. 


CHAPTER   XXVIir. 


JUDITH  entered  Ihe  kitchen  at  Dr.  Pre»- 
cott'i  one  evening,  with  a  look  on  her  Tiice 
which  told  that  >he  had  something  to  lay. 
Her  large  dark  ej-ei  were  unusually  lustrous, 
■nd  about  her  lensltive  mouth  plnj'ed  an  un- 
certain smile,  hovering,  ftickering,  dj-ing  out, 
and  coming  again.  Tom  sat  by  the  stove 
■ptitting  kindling*,  while  the  milk,  which  he 
had  brought  in  half  an  hour  ago,  stood  on 
VOL.  X.  —  NO.  J19.  41 


the  drop-table,  with  tta  foam  gradually  settling, 
for  tike  "  the  quality  of  mercy,"  It  was  "  not 
•trained." 

"Where  Is  Marian?" 

"  Don't  know.  Hain't  teen  her  since  I  came 
In  from  milking." 

Judith  ran  up  the  back  stair*  with  remark- 
able  speed.  As  she  approached  the  door  of 
Marian's  room,  she  heard  Benjie  saying,  in  a 
querulous  tone,  — 

'Don't  rub  me  vtry  hard,  Mamie;  Vm  a 
IMI»  sore  all  over." 

"  Come  in,**  said  Marian,  in  answer  to  Ju- 
dith's knock.  "Why,  I  thought  It  waa  Pau- 
line, the  step  was  so  light  and  quick.  Vm 
giving  little  brother  his  Saturday  evening 
bath,  and  it  scema  a*  if  I  should  never  gel  oU 
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his  sore  fingers  done  up,  and  his  little  bruises 
taken  care  of." 

*'  M€n  have  to  bear  every  thing/'  burst  forth 
Benjie.  '*My  skates  are  too  big,  and  the/ 
wobble  and  fall  me  down  on  the  ice,  and  then 
Hen  Page  keeps  a-punchin*  me  so  I  ^n*t  get 
up." 

*'  O,  fie,  little  mannie !  "  said  Marian,  with  a 
warning  glance  at  Judith,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  laughing.  *'  We  keep  a  brave  heart, 
3'ou  know,  and  don't  tell  of  our  troubles,  and 
then  we  forget  them. " 

'*  Men  have  worse  times  'n  women  do,  so 
now  I  "  said  Denjie,  defiantly,  as  he  slyly  wiped 
his  ^y^z  on  one  of  his  bandaged  fingers,  and 
subsided  into  his  flannel  night-gown.  •  "I'm 
blacker  'n  bluer  'n  ever  you  was,  Mamie,  you 
bet." 

Little  brother  was  not  \fsually  allowed  to 
talk  slang;  but  considering  his  present  dam* 
aged  condition,  Marian  prudently  winked  at 
his  sins,  and,  dancing  him  off  to  his  own  room, 
put  him  to  bed  in  a  warm  blanket. 

**  Don't  you  think  Benjie  is  a  very  trouble- 
some child?  "  said  Judith,  foHowing  her  friend 
down  stairs,  to  watch  her  strain  the  milk,  and 
mix  buckwheats  for  breakfast. 

*'No;  I'm  sure  I  don't!  "  was  the  qtiick  re- 
ply. **  He  is  delicate  and  sensitive,  and  needs 
a  great  deal  of  care ;  but  I  loVe  him  all  the 
better  for  that." 

And  as  she  spoke,  Marian  picked  up  the 
child's*cap  from  the  kitchen  floor, 'and<huiiig  it 
on  its  nail,  with  a  motherly  pat. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  fuss  over  luin  more  than 
you  need  to,  dear;  and  so  does  aunt  Bather. 
But  I  must  say  you  make  him  mli»d' beautiful- 
ly.   How  do  you  manage  ?  " 

**  I  don't  manage ;  I  don't  know  how.  We 
love  each  other,  and  hate  to  hurt  each  other's 
feelings,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it." 

Judith  thought  of  her  own  little  brothers  at 
home.  She  had  never  been  harsh  with  them ; 
her  disposition  was  certainly  more  amiable 
than  Marian's,  yet  they  did  not  love  her  and 
cling  to  her  particularly.  Why  was  it?  After 
all,  it  was  rather  nice  that  they  didn't. 

*'  Fve  been  longing  all  day  to  see  you,"  said 
8he»  when  they  were  at  last  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  Marian  had  taken  out  her  tatting. 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Marian,  her  little  rosy 
finger-tips  and  almond-shaped  nails  flashing 
back  and  forth  with  the  tatting-shuttle. 

**  Yes, "  returned  Judith,  folding  her  nerve- 
less hands,  which  were  rather  sallow,  and 
showed  the  veins  too  clearly.  *'  Yes ;  for  it's 
all  settled." 

"  Settled  1    How?    What?" 


"  I'm  engaged." 

Marian  gave  a  diminutive  scream,  and 
dropped  her  work  in  her  lap.  "  Why,  Judith 
Willard,  you  told  me  only  last  week  you  didn't 
care  at  all  for  Silas  Hackett  Haven't  ^ou 
chan^dyour  mind  very  soon?" 

There  was  a  sudden  drooping  of  Judith's 
head.  It  was  a  very  large  head,  and  always 
seemed  too  heavy  a  responsibility  for  her  slen- 
der neck. 

**  I  didn't  know  whether  I've  changed  my 
mind  or  not,  and  tif^fstheworstof  it,"  sighed 
she.  .  , 

Marian  fixed  her  eyes  on  Judith's  face  in 
dumb  surpT'tse.  A  fine  face  it  was,  in  spite  of 
its  nioonli|;ht  paleness,  one  you  would  turn  to 
loek  at  a  second  time,  and  still  it  might  not 
'satisfy  yon  entirely.  There  was  thought  in  it, 
and  feeling;  but  something  seemed  to  be  lack- 
ing. The  mimstii,  though  sweet,  was  rather 
weak,  perhaps. 

"  You  haven't  the  least  idea  how  I've  puzzled 
my  brains  over  this,  Marian.  I  couldn't  eat 
or  sleep  till  I'd  made  up  my  mind." 

"What  was  Silas's  hurry?"  asked  Marian, 
coolly.  Judith  had  never  been  able  to  make 
her  comprehend  the  situation. 

"You  talk  like  a  child,  Marian.  Just  as  if 
I  could  keep  him  waiting  forever." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  since  the  advent  of 
the  new  lover  that  the  old  friend  had  been 
called  a  child,  and  it  did  not  please  her  vexy 
well. 

'*At  any  rate,"  said  she,  with  emphasis, 
'*  Silas  isn't  so  old  but  he  might  wait  awhile, 
and  I  wouldn't  say 'yes,' when  I  only  meant 
'  may  be  so.'  By  and  by  you'll  change  it  to 
*  no,'  and  then  people  will  call  you  a  flirt" 

'*  Marian  Prescott,  aren't  you  ashamed  to 
talk  so  to  me?  As  if  I  would  break  my  word 
on  any  account,  my  sacred  word!  Besides, 
I  do  love  Silas  very  much." 

"  O,  you  do,  do  you  ?    Then  it's  all  right" 

''I  mean  I'm  beginning  to.  I  wondered 
and  wondered,  you  know,  and  couldn't  be 
sure,  till,  night  before  last  at  the  lecture,  don*t 
you  remember  he  ptissed  right  by  me  in  the 
vestry,  and  walked  home  with  Maria  Smith? 
Well,  I  knew  then,  by  the  way  I  felt,  that  I  re- 
ally did  care  for  him,  for  I  was  as  jealous  ^  I 
coiild  be." 

Marian  looked  relieved.  Judith's  words 
seemed  to  have  the  true  ring  now,  for  she  had 
heard  that  love  and  jealousy  always  went  to- 
gether. What  if  the  girl  did  say  last  Monday  she 
''wished  Si  Hackett  was  in  Botany  Bay  "  ?  That 
was  probably  a  good  sign ;  Marian  presumed 
it  was.    And,  a  little  afraid  of  being  snubbed 
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again  as  a  child,  she  sat  in  discreet  silence, 
looking  timidly  at  her  friend,  to  see  what  she 
would  sajr  next. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  it's  all  right,"  continued  Ju- 
dith, raising  her  chin  with  more  confidence. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  with 
Robert" 

**  O,  I  did,  and  he  said  nothing  could  have 
suited  him  better." 

*'I  knew  he'd  say  that." 

**Yes;  and  that  was  one  reason  —  I  mean j 
I  was  very,  very  glad  to  have  Robert  pleased. 
It  isn't  everybody  he  likes,  you  know." 

"  And  of  course  Silas  is  pleased  too,"*  ven- 
tured Marian,  thinking  she  must  be  safe  in 
saying  as  much  as  that. 

Judith  answered  by  a  meaning  smile,  impljr* 
ing  that  words  were  too  feeble  to  express  Si- 
las's rapturous  condition. 

**  I  don't  know,  upon  my  word,  what  would 
Jiave  become  of  him,  if  I'd  said  no." 

Marian's  upper  lip  curled  a  little ;  it  was  the 
worst  fault  with  her  mouth  that  that  upper  lip 
did  curl  so  easily. 

"Silas  has  a  good  constitution,  Jude,"  — 
this  ¥ras  what  she  longed  to  say, —  "and  I 
guess  'twould  take  more  than  No  to  kill  him.'* 

But  she  tatted  very  fast,  and  said  nothing; 
and  presently,  when  Judith  went  on  to  repeat 
some  of  the  young  man's  words,  and  to  hint 
at  his  gratitude  and  happiness,  she  let  her 
work  fall  slowly  out  of  her  hands,  and  sat 
looking  reverently  at  her  friend,  as  a  glow- 
worm might  look  at  a  star. 

"  Perhaps  men  Jkave  died  from  time  to  time, 
and  worms  Jkave  eaten  them,  for  love,"  thought 
she.  *'*  It  is  just  the  most  beautiful  thing !  I 
should  thiifk  Judith  would  feel  perfectly  hap- 
py; but  she  doesn't" 

And  the  fact  that  Judith  could  he  the  object 
of  such  adoration,  and  moi  be  in  ecstasies, 
completed  Marian's  astonishment 

"May  I  mention  this  to  any  one?"  asked 
she,  afifer  a  few  moments  of  awe-struck  si- 
lence. 

"  Certainly;  I'm  willing,  and  of  course  Silas 
is,"  replied  Judith,  arousing  herself  from,  a 
dream. 

Marian  mentally  resolved  to  tell  her  father 
and  Keller  at  the  first  opportunity.  How 
amazed  they  would  be!  It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  her  father  had  spoken  in  such  a 
patronizing  tone  about  love  affairs,  as  if  they 
were  things  a  long  way  off  in  the  future,  which 
"My  daughter  must  not  think  about  yet!" 
And  here  was  Judith,  only  eight  months  older, 
an  engaged  woman  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing.    What  would  he  say  to  that?- 


The  doctor  set  down  his  coffee-cup  sudden- 
ly, when  he  heard  the  news,  but  had  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  pass  the  sirup  to  Benjie. 

"  Saturday  dreamed,  and  Sunday  told,"  be- 
gan Keller. 

"No,,  indeed!"  returned  Marian,  trium- 
phantly, from  behind  the  coffee-urn.  "  There  is 
no  dreaming  about  this ;  it's  a  positive  fact." 

"  Poor  Si !  He's  a  goner,  then  I "  muttered 
Keller,  under  breath.   "  Whew  I " 

'<What  do  you  think  of  it,  papa?"  asked 
Marian,  stirring  the  cream,  with,  a  very  ma- 
ture air. 

"  I  think  Silas  Hackett  has  made  a  fool  of 
himself." 

"Now,  father!" 

"  Excuse  me,  daughter.  You  know  I  never 
did  see  Judith  with  your  eyes.  Silas  Hackett 
is  an  enterprising,  sensible  fellow,  and  I  feel 
an  interest  in  him,  and  wish  him  a  better  wife." 

"  I'd  as  soon  marry  a  baby  as  Jude,"  put  in 
Keller,  with  biting  sarcasm. 

Marian's  cheeks  burned  indignantly,  but 
she  would  not  deign  a  glance  at  Keller.  No- 
body had  asked  his  opinion. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  both  of  them,"  remarked 
the*  doctor,  after  a  paute.  "  I  should  think 
Silas  had  too  much  practical  common  sense  to 
fancy  Judith,  andjudith  not  enough  to  fancy 
him." 

"O,  father  Prescott!" 

"  It  never'll  amount  to  anything,"  jsaid  Kel- 
ler, delighted  to  take. sides  with  his  father. 
"  Jttde's  too  slack-twisted  to  go  through  any- 
thing she  undertakes.  She  always  leaves  off 
in  the  middle." 

"  That  from  you ! "  Marian  longed  to  say, 
for  Keller  never  seemed  .to  be  aware  of  his  own 
want  of  stability.  But  the  daughter  of  the 
house  was  learning  to  avoid  cutting  remarks. 

"  Let's  see  —  how  old  is  Judith  ?  "  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  Eighteen  this  month,  papa ;  and  ikinks  she 
is  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind,"  was 
the  dignified  reply. 

"Poor,  motherless  child!"  said  Dr.  Pres- 
cott, in  a  softened  tone. 

And  aflor  that  he  finished  his  breakfast  In 
silence,  and  nothing  further  was  said  by  any 
one  about  the  new  engagement  Upon  the 
whole,  the  announcement  had  not  been  as  tri- 
umphant as  Marian  had  expected. 

The  winter  had  opened  very  gayly,  but  now 
it  was  likely  to  be- rather  dull.  Keller,  after 
Marian  had  nearly  worn  out  her  left  forefinger 
making  red  shirts,  suddenly  tired  of  the  idea 
of.  Wisconsin  coal. mines,  and  wouldn't  go. 
But  when  he  saw  Silas  Hackett  starting  for 
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the  lake  to  fell  timber,  he  was  eager  to  follow. 
"  And  by  the  way,  it  would  be  such  a  pity  to 
M'aste  the  red  shirts."  His  father  consented 
at  last,  perhaps  with  the  secret  hope  that 
"  tending  sled  "  might  reconcile  the  boy  to  the 
sad  fate  of  going  to  college. 

Keller  set  out  for  the  woods  in  high  spirits, 
he  and  Silas  clad  in  red  shirts  and  striped 
blouses,  and  cracking  jokes  all  the  way  to 
Tomhegan  township.  Very  soon  after,  Rob- 
ert went  to  Brunswick  to  attend  medical  lec- 
tures, and  Pitkin  Jones  found  business  in  an 
insurance  office  in  Hartford. 

Judith  bore  Silas's  absence  with  great  forti- 
tude. Indeed,  she  told  Marian  she  believed 
she  liked  him  better  when  he  was  away  from 
her,  for  then  she  could  idealize  him,  and  for- 
get some  of  bis  peculiarities  which  annoyed 
her.  Marian  thought  this  rather  odd;  but 
then  Judith  herself  was  odd,  and  everything 
about  these  things  was  a  mystery  to  inexpe- 
rienced young  Marian. 

Aunt  Esther  did  not  like  the  engagement, 
and  said  Judy  would  make  *'  a  poor  stick  for  a 
farmer's  wife."  The  child  had  always  weighed 
on  her  mind,  and  to  cure  her  of  natural  lack 
of  *'  gumption,**  and  teach  her  general  house- 
work, the  good  woman  had  scolded  hard 
enough,  if  that  were  all.  She  had  scolded, 
and  Tid  and  Mate  had  grumbled ;  but  some- 
how they  three  always  did  the  drudgery —  nev- 
er Judith.  Not  that  Judith  really  meant  to 
shirk,  but  while  she  was  getting  ready  to  do 
a  thing  it  was  already  half  done  by  some  one 
else.  This  was  a  great  pity,  for  Dr.  Preacott 
was  right  when  he  said,  if  her  mind  had  been 
more  occupied  it  would  never  have  become  so 
morbid.  It  was  she  who  needed  the  French- 
man's three  rules  for  happiness,  not  Marian. 

Aunt  Esther  was  so  *  *  'palled  "  at  the  thought 
of  an  engaged  girl's  not  knowing  how  to  make 
a  decent  loaf  of  bread,  that  she  scolded  hard- 
er than  ever,  to  atone  for  lost  time.  But  scold- 
ing had  a  bad  effect  on  Judith :  it  drove  her  to 
the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  away  from 
uncongenial  people,  there  to  brood  over  her 
wrongs,  and  sometimes  give  vent  to  her 
wounded  feelings  in  verse.  Some  of  Judith's 
poetry  had  the  real  poetic  fire,  for  uninterest- 
ing as  I  fear  she  seems  to  you,  she  had  fine 
powers  of  mind,  and  with  proper  training 
might  have  made  a  very  different  girl. 

She  told  Marian  she  knew  it  was  her  desti- 
ny never  to  be  happy,  though  she  thought 
very  likely  she  might  one  day  be  famous. 
There  were  thoughts  growing  in  her  brain 
which  she  should  give  to  the  world,  and  in  re- 
turn the  world  would  give  her  a  name. 


*< Don't  talk  so,"  said  Marian;  <Mt  makes 
me  shiver  to  hear  you.  Just  as  if  you  were 
going  up  on  a  mountain  to  turn  into  a  statue ! 
Besides,  what  will  become  of  poor  Silas  while 
you  are  up  there  ?  " 

"  As  true  as  you  live,  I  forgot  there  was  any 
such  person,"  replied  Judith,  with  a  start,  like 
a  medium  coming  out  of  a  trance.  '*  I  tell  you, 
Marian,  a  girl  can't  always  keep  it  in  mind 
that  she's  engaged." 

"No;  I  suppose  not,"  returned  Marian, 
doubtfully. 

Aunt  Esther  was  not  the  only  one  who  dis- 
approved of  the  engagement.  Dr.  Prescott 
frowned  upon  it  too.  He  said  if  Judith  would 
throw  off  her  masterly  inactivity,  and  try  to 
fit  herself  for  a  good  wife,  he  might  approve 
of  it;  but  instead  of  that,  she  appeared  to  be 
"  love* shaked,"  walked  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  fed  her  mind  on  novels.  He  did  not  like 
her  influence  over  Marian,  and  perhaps  noth- 
ing but  his  rei»pect  for  Robert  kept  hia  from 
laying  down  pretty  strict  rules  againat  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  girls. 

'*  What  do  you  think?*"  said  Judith,  coming 
into  the  kitchen  one  morning,  when  Marian, 
with  a  blue  sweeping  cap  on,  was  stirring  up 
a  cottage  pudding.  "  We  are  going  to  have 
a  boarder ! " 

"  A  boarder?  Who  is  it?  I  desire  to  know." 

"The  new  teacher,  Mr.  Fordyce  Bailey,"  re- 
plied Judith,  with  some  animation.  **  Dea- 
con Judkins  is  so  sick,  he  had  to  go  some- 
where, and  aunt  Esther  thought  we'd  better 
take  him.  She  likes  him ;  she  says  he  knows 
how  to  hold  his  tongue." 

"  But  when  he  does  talk,  Jude,  if  s  in  John- 
sonese—  such  big  words  as  symposium  and 
Coruscation.  And  then  he  parts  his  hair  in  the 
middle.  The  more  I  see  him,  the  less  I  like 
him,"  said  Marian,  swinging  open  the  oven 
door. 

"Nonsense!  I  presume  he  has  a  widow's 
peak,  and  is  obliged  to  part  his  hair  in  the 
middle.  I  hope  that  little  remark  Robert 
made  the  night  of  the  O'Neil  symposium 
hasn't  turned  you  against  him,  child.** 

Marian  thrust  her  pudding  into  the  oven 
disdainfully.  Did  Judith  think  she  couldn't 
form  her  own  opinions  without  the  aid  of 
other  people's  brothers? 

"But  I  don't  see  why  aunt  Esther  takes 
him.  I  should  think  he  vrould  interfere  with 
her  making  rag  carpets." 

"  Well,  Marian,  between  ourselres,  I  sus- 
pect it's  because  we  have  such  quantities  of 
meat  laid  down  in  snow,  and  she's  expect- 
ing a  February  thaw." 
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Marian  smiled  back  a  look  of  intelligence. 
Being  a  housekeeper  herself,  and  knowing 
aunt  Esther's  frugal  turn  of  mind,  she  saw 
the  full  force  of  the  remark. 

*^  I  am  rather  glad  he's  coming,"  jawned 
Judith.  "  He'll  help  pass  awaj  the  winter.  I 
know  you  don't  mind  it,  but  Quinnebasset  is 
dreadfulij  dull." 

"  The  winter  is  nearljr  gone,"  said  Marian, 
thoughtfully  cutting  up  pieces  of  butter  on  a 
platter,  ready  for  the  steak  she  was  about  to 
broil.  She  ¥ras  wondering  whether  she  might 
not  find  it  disagreeable  to  be  continually  meet- 
ing the  new  teacher,  whenever  she  ran  into 
Mr.  Willard's.  The  idea  of  staying  away  from 
Judith  on  his  account  did  not  occur  to  her; 
though  possibly  it  might  if  she  had  known  the 
warning  Keller  had  given  the  young  man  con- 
cerning the  Quinnebasset  girls ! 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
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FORD^CE  BAILEY  was  small  and  dap- 
per, dressed  with  great  care,  and  sported 
a  cane  and  a  wise-looking  pair  of  spectacles; 
had  hair  the  color  of  a  blood-orange,  parted 
it  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  was  letting  it 
grow  out  to  a  poetical  length  down  his  neck. 
He  was  more  than  straight;  he  bent  back- 
ward. He  had  an  uncomfortable  habit  of 
staring  you  full  in  the  face,  which  was  rather 
embarrassing,  but  in  other  respects  he  seemed 
to  be  very  well  bred.  He  had  divers  gifts  of 
mind,  but  no  common  sense;  good  principles, 
good  habits,  a  ''faculty  for  government,"  and 
some  book  knowledge;  yes,  but  a  ''handful 
of  common  sense  is  better  than  a  bushel  of 
learning; "  and  a  handful  he  hadn't,  or  even  a 
thimbleful.  But  something  else  he  did  have, 
which  made  him  quite  as  comfortable,  and 
that  was  self-esteem.  Coleridge  tells  us  of  a 
man  who  thought  so  much  of  himself  that  he 
almost  took  off  his  hat  whenever  he  said,  "  I." 
Mr.  Bailey  might  have  been  the  man. 

He  came  from  Boston,  and  brought  such  a 
knowledge  of  metaphysics  that  Mr.  Hinsdale 
couldn't  speak  before  him.  He  also  under* 
stood  "  elective  affinities,"  and  everything  else 
that  18  worth  knowing. 

Aunt  Esther  was  mistaken  when  she  thought 
him  60  quiet.  She  had  seen  him  but  once,  and 
that  vrtLS  at  a  parish  gathering,  or  sociable, 
where  he  was  taking  notes  privately  to  send 
to  a  newspaper.  He  was  a  great  talker ;  but 
Keller  Prescott's  alarming  description  of  the 
Quinnebasset  girls  had  put  him  on  his  guard. 


He  knew  he  was  very  fascinating,  but  he  didn't 
mean  to  be ;  he  wanted  to  walk  in  the  straight 
path  of  duty,  and  break  as  few  hearts  as  possi- 
ble. So  you  see  he  was  really  conscientious. 
It  would  have  been  safest  to  shut  himself  up 
entirely,  but  that  might  be  bad  for  his  health ; 
and  if  people  would  fall  in  love  with  him,  just 
by  meeting  him  at  parties,  he  didn't  see  how 
he  could  be  to  blame;  they  must  take  their 
own  risks.  Lately,  he  had  been  studying  too 
hard,  was  out  of  health,  and  out  of  pocket, 
and  glad  to  accept  the  offer  froni  his  uncle 
Judkins  of  a  country  school  for  the  winter. 
But  then,  when  he  came  he  did  not  know 
what  soft-hearted  girls  there  were  at  Quinne- 
basset 

N6w,  this  was  the  sort  of  young  man  who 
had  come  to  Mr.  Willard's  and  taken  posae^* 
sion  of  the  guest-chamber,  with  the  black- 
walnut  furniture  and  new  soap-stone  stove. 
He  was  very  good-natured,  had  no  objection 
to  fried  pork,  and  helped  Tid  and  Mate  with 
their  algebra  in  the  evening.  At  first,  he  was 
rather  shy  of  Judith,  out  of  regard  to  her 
peace  of  mind;  but  when  he  heard  of  her  en- 
gagement, he  thought  it  safe  to  ask  her  to 
join  his  class  in  astronomy.  He  was  quite 
at  home  in  the  stars,  and  enjoyed  marshalling 
his  pupils  into  the  highway,  and  pointing  out 
the  constellations  with  his  bamboo  cane. 
When  Judith  proposed  Marian  as  one  of  the 
class,  Mr.  Bailey  doubted  whether  it  was  just 
the  thing,  for  he  saw  she  blushed  easily,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  very  susceptible.  But  he 
could  not  say  this  to  Judith, — modesty  for« 
bade,  —  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
good  and  sufl^cient  objection,  he  had  to  let  her 
come.  Woful  mistake  I  For  after  that  half  a 
dozen  other  girls  of  her  age  claimed  the  same 
privilege.  They  did  not  attend  the  district 
school;  they  were  too  old  for  that;  and,  but 
for  this  astronomy  class,  poor  Mr.  Bailey 
could  have  kept  clear  of  them,  and  not  dam- 
aged their  budding  affections.  But  here  he 
was,  an  irresistible  young  man,  just  out  of 
college,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  admiring 
jroung  ladies,  who  bung  on  his  words,  and 
were  evidently  half  in  love  at  the  very  first 
lesson.  It  was  a  trying  position,  especially 
for  a  young  man  with  such  unflinching  ideas 
of  duty.  The  girls  simply  thought  him  pom- 
pous and  disagreeable,  and  laughed  among 
themselves  at  Marian's  off-hand  description. 

"Mr.  Bailey  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  — 
he  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  made  soap  for  a 
living  1" 

Still,  they  had  no  idea  how  enormously  con- 
ceited he  really  was.    He  proved  to  be  a  good 
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teacher,  and  was  persuaded  to  take  a  private 
«chool  in  the.spring,  which  everybody  attend- 
ed, academy  girls  and  all. 

Marian  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  run- 
sing  into  Mr.  Willard's  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  and-  went  still  oftener  after  Mr.  Bailey 
came,  on  account  of  the  astronomy  lessons. 
In  the  girlish  simplicity  which  always  belongs 
to  seventeen,  or  always  ought  tO|  she  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  his  taking  her  calls 
to  himself,  especially  as  she  really  disliked 
him,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  tne  contrary. 

'*  But,  then,"  as  she  said  to  Judith,  "  I  mean 
to  treat  him  politely,  if  it  half  kills  me,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  feel  better  towards  him.  You 
know  we  tried  being  kind  to  poor  O'Neil, 
and  now  she  doesn't  seem  half  so  disagreeable 
to  us  as  she  did." 

Jfidith  said,  for  her  part,  she  didn't  see  but 
Mr.  Bailey  was  nice  enough;  why  not? 

"That's  just  as  anybody  thinks,"  returned 
MaHan;  "but  here  he  comes.  I  hope  I  can 
slip  off  without  his  seeing  me." 

But  Mr.  Bailey  made  such  rapid  progress 
with  his  little  cane,  that  the  girls  had  not 
turned  the  comer  before  he  met  them  face  to 
face.  Marian  greeted  him  with  a  faint  smile, 
followed  by  a  blush  of  shame  just  for  thinking 
how  hard  the  smile  came.  The  smile  might 
not  have  frightened  the  youth  so  much,  but 
the  blush  was  perfectly  appalling.  What  did 
that  girl  mean  by  blushing  every  time  she 
saw  him?  What  did  she  mean  by  putting 
herself  so  much  in  his  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeming  so  shy  of  him,  nev6r  speaking 
unless  he  spoke  to  her,  and  then  only  in  mon- 
osyllables? He  had  reason  to  think  the  girls 
in  this  country  village  were  all  very  suscepti- 
ble; but  hadn't  he  seen  from  the  first  that 
Marian  was  the  most  so  of  all? 

"The  feeling  is  deeper  in  her  case,  for  she 
sees  more  of  me  than  the  others  do.  I  wonder 
if  the  doctor  notices  it.  Fathers  are  rather 
blind  in  such  matters.  But  if  he  has  noticed 
it,  I  hope  he  doesn't  blame  m^,"  thought  the 
conscientious  young  man,  as  he  marched  up 
Mr.  Willard's  staircase,  with  a  groan.  "I 
don't  see  why  I  was  made  so  fascinating,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  looking-jglass,  which  cast 
back  the  cruel  reflection  of  a  perfect  Adonis 
with  fists  clinched. 

To  calm  his  excited  feelings  Mr.  Bailey  took 
a  stroll  in  the  graveyard.  If  I  did  not  know 
him  myself,  personally,  I  should  never  dare 
i^cord  what  follows,  for  it  almost  surpasses 
belief.  But,  girls,  such  a  man  as  this  does  ex- 
ist, and  I  have  seen  him.  Marian  may  give 
the  story  in  her  own  words. 


Misi  Tottenham. 

March  15.  I  don't  believe  I  can  tell  it.  My 
face  is  on  fire,  my  soul,  tool  I  have  sat  here, 
shaking  with  laughter,  and  at  the  same  time; 
so  ashamed  that  I  don't  dare  look  in  the 
glass. 

That  Mr.  Bailey!  That  little  red-hea<ted 
goose!  To  think  he  should  have  thought— 
Why,  I  was  walking  in  the  graveyard,  just  to 
see  if  I  could  find  some  moss,  up  in  one  cor- 
ner, —  there's  always  some  there,  when  the 
snow  leaves  a  bare  spot,  —  and  Xn  he  came,  as 
if  he  was  owner  of  the  grounds,  and  began  to 
"  beau  me  "  round  among  the  tombs.  I  stood 
it  as  well  as  I  could.  He  talked  about  death 
and  eternity,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  sol- 
emnize my  mind ;  but,  if  you'll  believe  it,  I 
got  to  laughing !  I  suppose  it  was  seeing  that 
cane  dance  back  and  forth,  pointing  out  the 
inscriptions  on  the  gravestones,  as  if  he  were 
teaching  me  my  letters. 

I  hoped  he  wouldn't  notice,  for  my  head  was 
turned  away,  and  I  wasn't  shaking  much;  but 
he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  "  Thanatopsis," 
and  said  he,  — 

"Miss  Marian,  you  would  not  laugh  if  yoa 
were  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  Poor  child  I 
And  to  think  I  should  be  the  cause  of  it  I " 

I  thought  his  feelings  were  wounded,  of 
course,  though  I  had  never  supposed  he  was 
sensitive  before. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  didn't  mean  to,"  said  I, 
steadying  myself  against  a  gravestone,  and 
feeling  dreadfully  ashamed. 

■"  Poor,  poor  child !  it  is  I  who  should  apol- 
ogize," said  he,  patting  the  crown  of  my  hat 
"Your  nerves  are  quite  unstrung.  Your 
sweet,  girlish  nature  —  " 

I  wish  I  could  remember  the  precise  words; 
but  it  was  something  about  "your  sweet,  girl- 
ish nature,  poor,  poor  child !  and  your  young 
susceptibilities  awakened  too  soon,  to  be  rude- 
ly crushed  and  torn." 

I  had  no  idea  what  he  meant;  but  it  sound- 
ed so  queer  that  I  giggled  right  out. 

" I  must  go  home,"  said  I ;  "my  father  will 
be  wanting  his  supper." 

"  Stay,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  swinging  his  cane. 
"Now  that  I  have  begun  to  speak  upon  this 
interesting  and  delicate  subject,  I  think  I 
ought  to  finish.  I  may  never  have  the  coui^ 
age  again.  Don't  let  it  pain  you,  dear  child, 
that  I  — I  — can  read,  and,  as  I  may  say,  intu- 
itively understand  your  feelings." 

"Sir?"  said  I. 

"/7oji'/  blush  so.  Miss  Marian.  Our  feel- 
ings are  involuntary  —  we  are  not  to  blame  for 
them.   Love  comes  to  every  one  sooner  or  later. 
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*  A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  ia, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  misi^'  &&,  &&" 

'*  I  don't  know,  at  all,  what  jrou  mean,"  said 
I,  running  away  from  him ;  for  I  was  afraid 
he  was  going  to  propose  on  the  spot,  though 
it  seemed  a  preachy  way  to  begin.  But  he 
followed  and  cornered  me  against  a  gravestone. 

"Miss  Marian,"  said  he,  as  solemn  as  a 
death's  head,  "did  you  ever  fancy  you  had 
waked  a  responsive  chord  in  my  heart?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  I;  "I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  But  I  must  go  home  now,  and  get 
my  father's  supper." 

He  took  my  hand ;  but  I  snatched  it  away. 
If  he  was  trying  to  make  love  to  me,  I  thought 
I  had  had  about  enough  of  it;  but  I  was  in  such 
a  fit  of  laughter  that  I  couldn't  stop  myself  to 
save  my  life. 

"Don't  be  offended,  dear  nervous  child.  I 
have  seen,  I  could  not  help  seeing,  the  work- 
ings of  your  susceptible  young  heart;  but  the 
knowledge  has  never  for  one  instant  lowered 
you  in  my  esteem.  Scamp  should  I  be  if  it 
had!" 

"  Sir?"  said  I.    I  thought  he  meant— well, 
I  don't  know  what  I  thought;  but  not  the  real 
thing.    No,  I  never  dreamed  of  that. 

"I  am  the  one  to  blame,"  said  he;  "but 
really,  I  have  tried  not  to  attract  you.  I  am 
not  such  a  villain  as  to  wish  to  gain  the  fresh 
affections  of  a  little  girl  like  you,  just  to  throw 
them  away.  If  I  am  fascinating  to  your  sex, 
it  is  really  because  I  can't  help  it,  dear !  You 
are  a  charming,  unsophisticated  child,  and  I 
am  interested  in  you;  but  I  cannot,  cannot 
return  your  feelings.  Besides  that,  I  am  not 
in  a  situation  to  marry.  And  the  sooner  you 
know  it,  my  dear  girl,  the  better." 

Why,  Miss  Tottenham,  the  man  thought  I 
was  in  love  with  him!  That  was  what  he 
meant  1  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  I  be- 
lieve I  screamed.  Really,  I  don't  know  what 
I  did ;  only  it  seems  to  me  I  ran  right  round 
one  of  the  graves,  and  then  whirled  about  and 
"made  a  cheese."  The  idea  of  it!  In  love 
with  Fordyce  Bailey,  when  I  can't  bear  even 
the  squeak  of  his  boots  I 

"  Mr.  Bailey,"  said  I,  "  let  me  go  by  you, 
sir;  I  want  to  go  home." 

"Poor,  poor  child!"  said  he,  holding  me 
by  the  wrists.  I  know  he  thought  I  was  a  lit- 
tle crazy. 

"Let  me  go!"  cried  I;  ^*my  —  father  — 
wants  —  his  —  supper  1 " 

"But  try  to  calm  yourself,  first,  my  dear 
^rl!  Was  I  too  harsh  with  you  —  too  ab- 
rupt? Will  you  forgive  me?  I  meant  it  for 
jrour  good." 


I  could  have  pulled  out  tywy  spear  of  hia 
hair. 

"  Forgive  you  ?  "  said  I.  "  I  forgive  you  for  . 
being  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  lived  in  this 
world.  But  my  father  won't  forgive  you,  sir. 
When  he  knows  what  you've  been  saying  to 
me,  sir,  he'll  — I  don't  know  what  he'll  do. 
>Fi7/youletmego?" 

But  by  that  time  I  was  crying  so  hard  I 
wasn't  fit  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Mr.  Bailey 
was  frightened,  and  asked  if  he  shouldn't  go 
for  some  peppermint 

"Yes,  go,"  said  I;  "'twill  be  better  than 
peppermint  to  get  you  out  of  my  sight." 

That  was  just  the  way  I  talked;  but  T\\ 
leave  it  to.  Judith  if  I  haven't  always  been  as 
respectful  to  him  before  as  if  he  was  the  pres- 
ident. Now,  I  was  so  exasperated  I  didn't 
care  what  I  said. 

It  was  the  longest  while  before  the  man 
would  believe  I  was  telling  the  truth,  and 
wasn't  in  love  with  him.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing?  Say,  did  you  ever?  It  all 
came  of  my  going  to  Judith's  so  much,  arid  his 
being  jirci  a  fool! 

I  "I  never  was  in  love  with  any  one  in  my 
life,"  said  I.  "  My  father  would  think  it  very 
improper  for  a  girl  of  my  age.  And  certainly 
I  don't  care  any  more  about  you  tlian  I  do 
about  a  toad." 

I  believe  I  was  crazy,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
said  that.  I  thought  he  looked  mortified  then, 
though  I  doubt  if  ifs  a  possible  thing.  He 
told  me  he  felt  relieved  of  a  great  burden,  and  • 
I  told  him  I  was  sorry  he  had  troubled  him- 
self so  much. 

He  wanted  me  to  promise  I  wouldn't  men- 
tion what  he  had  said ;  but  I  wouldn't  promise 
not  to  tell  my  father,  though  I  hadn't  any  idea 
I  really  should  tell  him. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  should  die  of  shame  all 
the  way  home,  going  by  people's  windows; 
but  I  kept  saying  over  to  myself,  "Who  ever 
heard  of  anybody's  dying  in  one  day?" 

"Why,"  said  my  father,  coming  along  to 
the  door  with  open  arms,  "  what  ails  n^  yel- 
low-haired little  girl?" 

And  I  forgot  how  hungry  he  must  be,  and 
put  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  told  him  the 
whole  thing.  I  never  saw  him*  so  angry  be* 
fore.  He  said  it  was  "unparalleled  impu" 
dence,"  and  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  "  scattei^wit," 
and  a  "  swell-head." 

"  O,  father,"  said  I,  "  it  makes  me  feel  as 
mean  as  that  poem  Juc^th  and  I  wrote  about 
Pauline.  I  wouldn't  have  Pauline  know  this 
for  anything.  She  would  say,  as  she  did  then* 
that  I  have  '  no  delicacy  and  no  discretion.* 
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She'd  think  I  mutt  have  done  something  verj 
improper.  Have  I,  papa?  Ought  I  to  have 
staid  awaj  from  Judith's,  just  because  he  was 
there?" 

**  No/' said  he,  setting  his  teeth  together; 
**  the  outrageous  ninny  I " 

**  Andy  papa,  you  don't  think  any  worse  of 
me  now  than  you  did  before?  I'm  so  afraid 
of  not  being  respectable,  you  know." 

**  Any  worse  of  you,  darling?  No;  you're 
just  what  a  child  should  be,  artless  and  un- 
conscious; and  that  jackanapes  of  a  Bailey 
ought  to  pay  dearly  for  putting  such  ideas  in 
your  head." 

"Papa,  you  keep  calling  him  names  — do 
you  know  it?" 

"Yes,  yes,  so  I  do;  and  it's  very  undigni- 
fied. But  the  idea  of  my  little  girl's  being  so 
insulted  brings  out  the  old  Adam  I  I'm  glad 
you've  told  me,  though.  You've  no  mother  to 
talk  with,  and  I  hope,  little  Marian,  you'll  al- 
ways come  to  papa.  Young  creatures,  like  you, 
mustn't  try  to  bear  their  little  troubles  alone." 

"You  don't  call  this  a  little  trouble,  papa? 
O,  you  can't  mean  so  I " 

Then  my  father  laughed. 

"  See  here,  Marian ;  you  and  I  are  both  fool- 
ish to  take  it  so  seriously.  It  is  really  a  capi- 
tal joke.  I've  heard  of  a  man's  asking  a  wo- 
man to  love  him,  —  that's  a  common  thing,  — 
but  never  in  my  life  before  of  a  man's  asking 
a  woman  moi  to  love  him  1  ^  This  Bailey  is  aa 
original  genius;  he  has  made  you  what  I 
'  should  call  an  anti-offer." 

"O,  papa,  I  wouldn't  have  Judith  know  it 
for  the  world  I " 

"What,  your  intimate  friend?  I  should 
think  you  would  wish  to  put  her  on  her  guard, 
•—  she  may  have  to  go  through  the  same  or^ 
deal  herself." 

"  Why,  father,  you  forget  she's  engaged !  I 
don't  want  her  to  know;  for  I  —  I'm  afraid 
she'll  look  down  on  me,  as  ^ery  inferior.  She's 
only  eight  months  older  than  I,  and  engaged 
to  be  married ;  and  here  am  I,  papa — I've  not 
only  never  had  an  offer,  but  I've  just  had 
what's  a  great  deal  worse  than  none  I " 

"  Marian,  I'd  like  to  box  your  ears." 

"  I  know  it  sounds  silly,  papa,  and  I'm  talk- 
ing rattlety-b&ng ;  but  there's  honest  truth  in 
it,  too.  You  wouldn't  believe  it  sets  Judith  up 
with  all  the  girls  to  be  engaged  younger  than 
the  rest,  —  but  it  does.  O,  you  can't  under- 
stand girls'  foolishness,  father ! " 

"I'll  try  to,  dear,  for  your  sake,"  said  he,  in 
a  very  different  tone,  and  kissing  me,  tenderly. 
''Poor  motherless  child  I"  His  voice  always 
tvembles  when  he  says  that,  and  now  it  broke 


down  completely.  "  Tell  me,  do  young  ladies 
count  their  lovers,  and  boast  of  them,  as  In- 
dians do  of  scalps  ?  " 

"  Why,  father,  what  an  idea! " 

"  I  happened  to  think  of  it,  because  I  over- 
heard a  frizzly-headed  girl,  the  other  day,  say- 
ing to  another  girl,  *  How  many  offers  have 
you  had?  I've  had  nine!'  Perhaps  she  car- 
ries them  round,  signed  and  sealed,  strung  on 
a  chain,  dangling  from  her  neck ;  what  do  you 
suppose?" 

"Father,  where  did  that  girl  live?" 

"  At  Poonoosac.  I  flatter  myself  a  Quinne* 
basset  girl  wouldn't  have  talked  so." 

"I  don't  believe  there's  one  that  would« 
papa,  unless  it's  Naomi  Giddings.  Still  they 
would  all  feel  dreadfully  if  they  never,  never 
should  have  offers,  you  know,  and  should  live 
to  be  as  much  as  thirty  years  old  I " 

"  Ah  I  Butt  Marian,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing women  I  ever  knew  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  forty,  and  boasted  that  she  had  never  had 
a  lover.  She  might  have  had  dozens,  but 
didn't  see  any  one  she  fancied,  and  was  so 
high-minded  and  delicate,  that  she  always 
IHook  care  to  prevent  her  gentleman  friends 
from  coming  to  the  point;  and  they  understood 
her,  and  blessed  her  for  it  in  their  hearts." 

"  She  couldn't  have  stopped  them  if  they'd 
been  like  Mr.  Bailey." 

"  I  suppose  not,  dear.  Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, perhaps  times  have  changed;  but  in  my 
day,  this  aforesaid  lady  was  greatly  respected. 
And  for  my  part  I  think  better  of  her  this 
minute  than  I  do  of  the  little  witch  who  car- 
ries nine  offers  dangling  from  her  watch-chain. 
If  that  girl  ever  marries,  it  will  be  a  crooked 
stick.  All  this  flirting  comes  of  empty  brains, 
Marian,  empty  brains.  If  I  ever  catch  you  at 
it,  I  shall  set  you  to  washing  the  barn  floor." 

"You  needn't  be  alarmed,  papa;  I  don't 
know  how  to  flirt.  But  I  do  know  how  to  make 
cream  toast,  and  I'll  have  some  ready  belbre 
you  starve." 

Then  I  ran  off,  ever  so  light-hearted,  and 
opened  a  can  of  peaches  to  celebrate  my  anti- 
offer.  My  father  thinks  I'm  just  as  respecta- 
ble  as  ever,  and  I  hope  you  do,  too.  Miss  Tot- 
tenham ;  but  I  haven't  got  use  to  it  yet,  and 
don't  know  what  I  think  myself. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

AUITT  HINSDALE  PUZZLED. 

Miss  Toitenkam. 

ARCH  zS.  A  long  letter  from  Keller.  Ho 
says  if  s  "  regularly  jolly  "  up  tbere..AAer 
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the  last  storm  the  snow  was  so  deep  in  some 
places  that  the  horses  couldn't  walk,  and  had 
to  be  lashed  on  to  the  sleds  like  sacks  of  meal, 
and  the  men  hauled  them  through  with  their 
snow-shoes  on.  '*  Turn  about  is  fair  play," 
says  Keller. 

Don't  I  wish  I  was  a  boj,  and  could  go  "  gum- 
ming "with  him  and  Silas?  Onlj  it  doesn't 
seem  proper  to  do  it  Sundays.  If  a  tree  is  too 
high  to  climb,  they  cut  it  down  without  mercy ; 
or  sometimes  they  use  long  poles  with  pieces 
of  iron  stuck  in  the  end,  to  scrape  off  the  gum, 
while  they  stand  under  the  trees  and  catch  it 
as  it  falls. 

Silas  has  been  swamping,  that  is,  cutting  a 
road  through  the  woods  for  the  men.  He  is 
as  strong  as  Samson;  but  I  know  Judith 
would  like  it  better  if  he  would  study  law.  She 
says  people  in  Boston  look  down  on  farmers. 
I  suppose  **  people  in  Boston  "  means  Fordyce 
Bailey.  Now  I'd  as  lief  Keller  would  be  a 
farmer  as  anything  else,  if  he'd  only  stay  so. 
But  you  might  as  well  think  of  a  mocking- 
bird's keeping  to  one  tune.  He  says  Lowell 
is  right:  *'No  man  is  born  into  the  world  but 
his  work  is  bom  with  him,"  and  he  thinks 
(just  this  minute)  it's  Ais  business  to  be  a 
lumberman;  only  he  almost  wishes  he  were 
chopping  or  scaling,  instead  of  tending  sled ! 
The  work  is  hard,  for  he  has  to  help  oxen 
pull  the  logs  on  to  the'sled  sidewise,  for  other 
oxen  to  haul,  and  sometimes  the  logs  strike 
out  and  hit  him ;  and  once  he  got  such  a  punch 
in  the  side  that  he  *'came  within  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  of  fainting."  But  this  he  wrote  on 
a  private  slip,  marked  "confidential,"  and 
added,  — 

"Tell  Jude  she  ought  to  write  Si.  He 
doesn't  say  anything,  but  he's  got  the  blues,  I 
know.  She  ought  to  write  every  week ;  length 
no  objection.  By  the  way,  I  mistrust  Si 
doesn't  like  Bailey's  boarding  there.  Bailey's 
a  donkey.  I've  set  off  the  Quinnebasset 
girls  to  him,  told  him  they  were  easy  to  fall 
in  love ;  and  he  took  in  the  bait  like  a  horn- 
pout,  and  is  half  scared  out  of  his  wits.  Don't 
let  the  girls  know;  this  was  a  great  joke,  but 
they  might  not  see  it.  I  wouldn't  have  Marie 
get  hold  of  it;  she  thinks  I'm  awful,  any  way." 

There,  Miss  Tottenham,  now  you  perceive 
the  origin  of  that  scene  in  the  graveyard.  I 
wish  my  father  could  know. 

But  the  postscript  of  that  confidential  slip 
was  so  precious,  it  left  a  warm  feeling  at  my 
heart  for  hours. 

"  Good  by,  blessed  old  Molly.  I'm  a  bad 
lot ;  but  when  I  forget  what  you  did  for  me  a 
year  ago  last  winter,  my  memoxy  will  be  rath-  | 


er  shrivelled  up.  It  isn't  every  girl  would  bor- 
row money  out  of  her  wedding  gown  to  help 
a  reprobate  like  me.  You're  a  regular  little 
pickle,  and  that's  a  fact.  I've  got  a  plan  in 
my  head  to  talk  over  with  Bob,  that  will  bring 
you  back  ^very  penny.  Glad  father  didn't 
hear  of  that  scrape.  You're  as  deep  as  Jacob's 
well,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  your  telling. 
Queer,  when  you  used  to  be  such  a  case 
for  letting  things  slip  off  the  end  of  your 
tougue." 

You  see  by  this.  Miss  Tottenham,  that  I 
gave  Keller  some  of  my  own  money  to  get 
him  out  of  James  Works's  clutches.  Since  Kel- 
ler himself  mentioned  it  to  Pauline,  I  don't 
mind  if  you  know  it  He  would  have  gone  to 
sea  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  and  I've  always 
felt  so  thankful  for  dear  mother's  sake,  that  I 
had  the  power  to  keep  him  at  home.  What  if 
I  did  **  take  it  out  of  my  wedding  gown  "  I  I 
don't  see  what  girls  with  left-handed  offers 
want  of  wedding  gowns!  Of  course  Keller 
can't  return  the  money,  and  I  never  expected 
he  would. 

I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Bailey  yet.  Judith 
thought  it  strange  I  didn't  go  last  night  to 
recite  my  astronomy  lesson.  Guess  she'd  have 
thought  it  stranger  yet  if  she'd  known  why  I 
didn't!  My  father's  going  with  me  next 
Thursday  evening,  and  then  going  after  me. 
By  that  means  I  shall  manage  to  appear  re- 
spectable ;  and  after  a  while  I  shan't  feel  as 
I  do  now  about  meeting  the  lady-kilHng  For- 
dyce. Thank  Heaven,  I  have  a  father  to  take 
care  of  me.  He  is  getting  to  be  father  and 
mother  too. 

March  20.  I've  done  something  dreadful. 
My  self-esteem  is  all  gone.  I  feel  a  wrinkle 
coming  in  my  forehead.  Last  night  we  had 
what  I  call  a  severe  attack  of  company,  and  I 
was  worried  out  of  my  senses ;  that  was  the 
beginning  of  it.  Uncle  and  aunt  Hinsdale, 
and  three  cousins'and  cousinesses  to  tea,  and 
the  blanc-mange  ran  like  porridge,  and  the 
cake  had  collapsed  in  the  middle.  Then  after 
tea,  Mrs.  Page  to  consult  my  father  about  some 
new  developments  in  her  liver.  She  had  just 
sighted  herself  out  of  the  house,  and  I  was 
having  a  chat  in  the  corner  with  uncle  Charles, 
when  aunt  Marian  came  along  and  sat  down 
beside  us.  I  enjoy  uncle  Charles  when  I  can 
get  him  alone;  and  many  is  the  good  talk 
we've  had  about  mother.  I  can  say  things  to 
him  I  can't  say  to  my  father  for  fear  of  calling 
up  that  look  of  undying  sorrow.  Uncle  Charles 
is  my  uncle-confessor,  and  listens  to  all  my 
wicked  feelings,  and  leaves  me  soothed  and 
happy.    He  is  full  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
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just  the  best  preacher  and  dearest  man ;  but 
auntie  never  ought  to  have  been  his  wife. 
Aunt  Filura  sajrs  so  too.  How  does  that  wo- 
man contrive  to  make  jou  feel  so  uncomfort- 
able ?  She  looks  as  if  she  considered  you  to 
blame  about  something,  and  you  get  to  won- 
dering what  it  is,  or  I  do,  till  I  forget  the  very 
thing  I  was  going  to  say. 

She  set  the  heel  of  her  stocking,  and  then 
asked  me  if  I  made  any  oilnut  pickles  last 
summer?  As  if  I  could  remember  to  watch 
the  trees  all  the  time  I  The  next  question 
was,  **  What  luck  with  the  soft  soap?" 

I  never  should  have  thought  of  making  it  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  her.  Mamma  never  made 
any ;  but,  to  please  aunt  Hinsdale,  I  had  Mrs. 
Kason  set  up  what  you  call  a  leach-barrel 
week  before  last. 

**  Auntie,**  said  I,  "  the  soap  wouldn't  come, 
and  Mrs.  Nason  set  it  out  in  the  shed,  where 
the  sun  shines  part  of  the  day,  hoping  the  ley 
would  eat  the  grease ;  but  the  ley  hadn't  force 
enough,  and  a  dog  came  along  and  ate  the 
grease.  I  told  Mrs.  Nason  I  was  glad;  the 
grease  was  eaten,  and  wasn't  that  all  she 
wanted?" 

Aunt  Hinsdale  didn't  see  any  joke  in  such  a 
waste  of  property;  she  never  does  see  jokes; 
and  uncle  Charles  haa  to  laugh  for  both  of 
them.  He  shook  his  sides  over  my  soap,  and 
I  was  just  getting  so  I  could  meet  auntie's 
eyes  without  flinching,  when  suddenly  she 
went  along  to  the  centre-table,  to  my  writing- 
desk,  and  said  she,  — 

**Thi8  is  the  place  where  you  keep  your 
little  fortune  —  is  it,  Marian  ?  " 

She  did  not  mean  any  harm ;  but  since  I 
have  spent  two  hundred  dollars  of  that  money, 
I  don't  like  to  hear  about  my  **  little  fortune." 
My  face  flamed,  and  of  course  everybody 
stopped  talking  and  looked  straight  at  me. 
And  upon  that,  auntie  added,  as  an  after- 
thought, — 

*'  Please  let  me  look  at  the  secret  drawer. 
Where  do  you  touch  the  spring?" 

I  knew  then  it  was  all  over  with  me.  It 
wasn't  two  seconds  before  she  had  those  gov- 
ernment bonds  in  her  lap,  and  was  counting 
them. 

**One,  two,  three.  Why,  where  are  the 
others?" 

It  was  of  no  use  to  pretend  not  to  hear,  for 
auntie  never  lets  anybody  off. 

*'  I  had  a  use  for  them,"  said  I  in  a  low 
voice,  with  the  room  so  still  you  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop. 

My  father  looked  amazed,  but  said  nothing. 
I  knew  he  would  wait  till  everybody  was  gone 


before  asking  questions;  and  aunt  Hinsdale 
was  too  well  bred  to  pursue  the  subject,  though 
her  eyet  never  stopped  following  me  with  an 
inquiring  gaze,  as  much  as  to  say,  — 

'*  Child,  child,  what  have  you  done  with 
that  money?" 

She  gave  it  to  me  out  and  out,  for  my  un- 
fortunate name,  and  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
spend  it  as  I  chose ;  still  if s  very  natural  she 
should  feel  an  interest.  A  girl  of  seventeen 
isn't  supposed  to  have  any  sense,  and  perhaps 
she  thinks  I  used  the  bonds  for  curl-papers. 

'*  Marian,"  said  she,  in  the  entry,  —  and  Sa- 
rah heard  her  too,  —  *'  with  all  your  faults  I 
always  gave  you  credit  for  being  open-hearted. 
I  do  hope  you  are  not  growing  up  secretive ; 
that's  so  disagreeable." 

I'd  like  to  know  who  is  more  secretive  than 
her  Sarah ! 

I  dreaded  to  have  the  front  door  close,  for 
my  father  went  right  to  poking  the  fire,  and  I 
knew  something  was  coming. 

''Well,  Marian,  what  does  this  mean?** 

"  O,  papa,  please  don't  ask  me.  It  waa  long, 
long  ago  I  spent  that  money.  I  couldn't  go 
to  you  for  advice.  Twas  right,  and  Tve  never 
been  sorry,  papa;  but,  anyway,  I  had  to  doit; 
and  please  don't  ask  me." 

My  father  looked  me  right  in  the  eye,  and 
he  said,  — 

**  For  shame  on  Keller  I " 

"  Why,  how  did  you  know  that?  " 

I  said  it  before  I  thought.  I  took  it  for 
granted  he  knew  the  whole  thing.  It  was  too 
late  then  to  take  it  back.  I  never  said  another 
word,  but  I  had  the  same  as  told  him  the 
money  had  gone  to  pay  Keller's  ciebts.  0, 
Miss  Tottenham,  that  boy  trusts  me  so  entire- 
ly, and  now  I  have  betrayed  him  I 

March  21.  Horrible  I  Horrible  1  Keller  htfr 
met  with  a  serious  accident !  As  he  was  load- 
ing a  sled,  one  of  the  logs  hit  him  a  blow  which 
threw  him  over  and  broke  his  leg.  The  pain 
was  so  great  that  he  did  not  have  his  senses 
for  some  time.  They  laid  him  on  a  sled,  and 
took  him  down  to  Monson,  to  a  doctor,  to 
have  the  bones  set;  but  he  is  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. It  is  worse  than  a  common  broken  leg; 
it  is  a  compound  fracture.  Silas  Hackett  wrote 
the  letter,  and  sent  a  man  with  it  who  could 
come  faster  than  the  stage.  Of  course  my 
father  will  go  up  to  Monson  at  once ;  and  what 
do  you  think?  Keller  sends  for  me  to  go  tool 
Not  Pauline,  but  me.  Silas  says  he  won't  go 
to  sleep  till  I  get  there.  Poor  old  darling!  I 
wish  I  could  take  him  in  my  arms  and  rock 
him  I  Pauline  wondered  if  there  wasn't  some 
mistake  in  the  letter,  and  I  know  her  husband 
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thinks  Keller  is  out  of  his  senses,  or  he  couldn't 
have  asked  for  me  instead  of  Pauline.  But 
Silas  says  his  head  is/'  level,"  thank  you,  sir; 
and  I*m  going.  The  travelling  is  the  very 
worst;  but  what  of  that? 

My  father  will  come  back  and  leave  me  up 
ther^  with  Keller.  He  and  Benjie,  and  Tom 
will  go  to  Pauline's  for  their  meals.  How  long 
I  shall  stay  will  depend  upon  how  long  I'm 
needed.  I  shall  take  you  with  me  in  my  car- 
pet-bag, Miss  Tottenham,  for  I  find  you're 
good  for  nervousness. 

[TO  Bs  oomnriRKD.] 


LOST  An)  FOTJirD; 

8TBXBT  DANOBB  OF  BOIOL 
BY  VSRB  DB  VBRB. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SORROW. 

TT  7E  will  now  transport  our  readers  to  Lon- 
VV  don,  where  we  find  Lord  St.  Clair  nearly 
wild  with  grief,  awaiting  with  teverish  anxiety 
the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  letter  that 
informed  him  of  her  illness  also  contained  the 
sad  news  of  her  untimely  fate ;  for  having 
been  ill  but  a  few  days,  the  fever  had  termi- 
nated fatally  before  her  friends  had  hardly 
begun  to  think  of  danger. 

For  days  he  paced  the  wharf  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ship,  vainly  striving  to  see  in  the 
distance  the  vessel  that  was  freighted  with  so 
much  misery  to  him.  At  length  it  came, 
slowly,  mournfully,  bearing  its  burden  of  woe. 
Lord  St.  Clair,  with  a  few  sympathizing 
friends,  stepped  on  board.  He  looked  around, 
expecting  to  see  Sir  Robert  Atherton  and  his 
child  standing  ready  to  meet  him ;  but  seeing 
only  strange  faces,  a  sickening  fear  smote 
him.  Grasping  the  arm  of  Frederick,  Lord 
Hastings,  and  leaning  heavily  upon  him,  he 
said,  in  a  hollow  voice  to  the  captain,  who 
stood  respectfully,  cap  in  hand,  — 

** Where  are  my  friends  and  my  child? 
Let  me  see  them." 

**My  lord,"  returned  the  captain,  bowing 
sadly,  "you  have  no  nearer  friends  on  this 
ship  than  myself  and  my  crew." 

**  What  is  that?  What  do  you  mean ?  "  and 
he  looked  confusedly  around  on  all  sides. 

'*  I  mean,  my  Lord  St.  Clair,  that  no  one 
came  on  board  with  the  body  of  your  wife; 
that  is,  as  passengers.  Several  came  down 
with  the  coffin,  but  only  as  visitors.    Engage- 


ment had  been  made  for  four  to  accompany 
the  remains;  but  when  the  day  of  sailing 
came,  the  body  was  sent  on  board  alone.  No 
one  came  to  go  with  it.  We  waited  several 
hours  past  the  time  of  sailing,  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  weigh  anchor  and  set  sail  according 
to  rules.  I  have  subjected  myself  to  reprimand 
for  waiting  as  long  as  I  did." 

Lord  St  Clair  stood  gazing  in  blank  aston- 
ishment, until  the  captain  had  finished  speak- 
ing; then  turning  to  his  friends,  he  said, — 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  I  don't  seem  to 
understand.  Try  to  think  for  me,  Hastings, 
for  I  am  incapable  of  thinking  for  myself; " 
and  he  turned  pale,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  the  supporting  arm  of  his  friend. 

Lord  Frederick  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard 
Gratimore  led  the  afflicted  man  to  a  seat,  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  as  undoubtedly  there 
was  some  mistake,  which  a  little  time  would 
rectify.  Taking  the  captain  aside,  they  made 
him  go  over  the  story  again  and  again,  and 
then  went  below  to  view  the  box  that  enclosed 
the  remains  of  Lady  St.  Clair.  This,  they 
opened,  to  see  that  no  mistake  had  been  made. 
On  a  silver  plate  on  the  casket  they  read  the 
words 

**  Lady  Bella  Athbrton  St.  Clair, 

Wife  of  Lord  Charles  Albert  St.  Clair. 

Died  May  6,  I840,  at  the  Palais  Fereigo, 

Rome, 
Aged  31  years." 

There  was  no  mistake  in  that,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other,  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. ''How  could  Robert  Atherton  so 
heartlessly  ship  the  body  of  his  sister,  and 
then  remain  in  Rome,  keeping  the  child  from 
its  afflicted  father,  who  now,  more  than  ever, 
needed  her  as  a  comforter  and  solace  ?  " 

They  knew  not  what  to  say  as  they  returned 
to  the  grief-stricken  man. 

Going  quietly  up  to  him,  where  he  sat  with 
his  head  bowed,  Hastings  placed  his  hand  on 
St.  Clair's  shoulder,  saying,  — 

"  Come,  St.  Clair,  be  a  man !  Bear  up 
bravely;  it  will  all  come  out  right!  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  detain  Robert  and  the 
servants;  but  they  will  likely  be  on  here  in 
the  next  vessel  that  leaves  the  port.  Come, 
let  us  go  on  shore.  Gratimore  and  I  will  leave 
orders,  and  have  every  thing  attended  to  prop- 
erly." 

"  But  can't  I  see  my  wife  ?  "  said  the  weep- 
ing man,  piteously. 

"  You  had  better  not,  I  think.  After  all," 
said  he,  on  second  thoughts,  '*  perhaps  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  you*    Come  down  I " 
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Slowly  the  friends  descended  the  cabin 
steps,  entered  the  darkly-draped  state-room, 
and  stood  around  the  lonely  bier.  A  great 
cry  of  sorrow  broke  from  the  bereaved  hus- 
band, and  he  sank  upon  his  knees  beside  her 
he  so  dearly  loved;  his  lips  moved  in  prayer, 
and  great  agonizing  sobs  seemed  to  rend  his 
breast.  Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends, 
and  manly  hearts  ached  in  sympathy. 

After  a  while,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  the  darkened  room  and  ascend  to  the 
upper  deck.  In  a  few  moments  they  had  led 
the  ship  for  the  hotel,  where  St.  Clair,  who 
had  declined  the  hospitable  invitation  of  his 
friends,  was  stopping.  That  night,  he  started 
for  his  home  —  the  grand  old  baronial  man- 
sion of  the  St.  Glairs  of  Warwickshire,  leaving 
to  his  friends  the  sad  duty  of  coming  on  with 
the  body  of  his  wife. 

A  week  of  gloom  and  darkened  rooms ;  a 
large  concourse  of  relatives  and  friends  follow- 
ing to  the  stately  mausoleum  in  the  old 
church  the  corpse  of  one  who  late  had  been 
the  proudest  and  fairest  among  them;  then 
sympathetic  leave-takings  and  adieus,  and 
Lord  St.  Clair  was  alone,  alone  with  his  grief 
and  sorrow. 

A  month  or  more  he  waited,  hoping  each 
day  to  hear  from  Robert  and  his  little  Bella. 
Then,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  suspense, 
he  bade  his  friends  good  by,  and  started 
for  Rome,  determined  to  find  him,  and  bring 
him  to  account  for  his  untimely  and  barba- 
rous desertion. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TUB  SBARCH. 

IN  a  richly-furnished  room  in  the  Hotel  de 
—  two  gentlemen  were  sitting,  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation.  Delicate  wreaths  of 
smoke  floated  lightly  upward  from  their  fra- 
grant cigars.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  tall 
and  fair,  with  long,  light  side  whiskers,  soft, 
wavy  hair,  gentle  blue  eyes,  and  a  low,  sympa- 
thetic voice.  His  companion  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  English  gentleman  —  healthy, 
strong,  ruddy,  and  cheerful.  He  was  tilted 
back  in  his  chair,  his  feet  resting  on  an  otto- 
man, and  lazily  tapping  his  boot  with  a  cane. 

"Yes,**he  said,  **  I  suppose  Fm  in  for  it. 
I'm  glad  you  got  here  in  time  to  take  a  look  at 
her  before  we  go  back  next  week.  Now  tell 
me,  what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

**  Well,  Frederick,"  replied  his  companion, 
who  was  no  other  than  Lord  St.  Clair,  *'  I 
like  her  looks  very  much.  The  Graham  fam- 
ily are  all  very  nice  people,  and  Lady  Cora  is 


the  handsomest  of  the  lot.  So  you  are  to  be 
married  the  month  after  your  return?  I  hope 
you  will  have  better  luck  than  I  did.  Take 
warning  by  me,  and  don't  let  your  wife  go 
anywhere  without  you.  If  I  had  only  let  Par- 
liament go  by,  I  might  not  have  suflTered  as  I 
do  now.  When  Lady  St.  Clair  started,  I  cer- 
tainly thought  Vd  follow  in  six  weeks,  at  the 
farthest,  and  it  was  only  two. short  months  when 
that  fearful  letter  arrived.  O,  if  I  only  knew 
what  has  become  of  my  little  Bella  I  I  some- 
times think  Robert  must  have  been  killed." 

"There,  St.  Clair,  don't  be  getting  blue 
over  it.  You've  done  all  you  could  in  the  way 
of  searching  and  hunting,  in  the  last  two 
years." 

"  Yes,  Frederick,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
left  no  stone  unturned,  and  I  can't  find  any- 
thing about  them,  except  that  the  child  was 
sent  away  to  escape  the  fever,  and  Robert 
went  after  her  and  never  came  back.  If  be 
had  returned  without  the  child,  I  should  hare 
thought  my  wife*s  inheritance  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  But  there  were  so  many  ser- 
vants I  My  wife's  maid  died  of  the  fever  in 
the  hospital,  I  have  learned ;  then  there  were 
William  and  old  Nancy.  Some  of  them  must 
be  living  somewhere;  and  now  I'm  going  into 
every  low  den  in  the  city,  to  see  if  I  can  hear 
anything  of  them.  I  must  learn  something, 
or  I  shall  go  mad  I  " 

"There,  don't  think  anything  more  about 
it  now.  Come  down  to  the  cafe  and  see  what 
a  pretty  little  boy  and  girl  dancer  we  have. 
They  come  nearly  every  night,  and  pick  up 
lots  of  silver.    They  are  beauties,  by  Jove ! " 

The  two  gentlemen  strolled  slowly  abng 
the  broad  streets,  laughing  and  chatting,  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  balmy  evening  air  in- 
tensely. 

Reaching  the  brilliantly  lighted  saloon,  they 
observed  a  large  crowd  closely  packed  togeth- 
er, intently  interested  in  something  in  the 
centre. 

"  Look  there  I  "  said  St  Clair.  "  What  is 
going  on  ?  " 

"  O,  those  are  the  children  I  told  you  of!  ** 
answered  Hastings.  "Come,  let  us  get  a 
good  look  at  them." 

The  two  gentlemen  elbowed  their  way  in, 
and  beheld  a  boy  and  girl  about  eight  and  ten 
years  of  age,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  casta- 
nets and  tambourine.  The  girl  was  dressed 
in  a  black  velvet  waist  gayly  trimmed  with 
gold  braid  and  lace,  a  red  skirt  that  reached 
her  knees,  short  white  stocking^,  and  little 
red  gaiters  ornamented  with  black.  A  beauti- 
ful sight  she  was,  with  her  plump,  dark  shoul- 
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ders  and  sparkling  black  ejes ;  her  lips  were 
full  and  crimson,  and  showed,  when  she 
smiled,  beautiful  little  pearly  teeth;  her  arms, 
lithesome  and  supple,  waved  gracefully  over 
her  head,  and  the  tambourine  rested  trembling- 
ly on  the  points  of  her  taper  fingers.  Dan- 
cing lightly  round  and  round,  swaying  like  a 
zephyr  back  and  forth  on  the  tips  of  her  tiny 
feet,  she  would  fioat  about  >her  partner,  coquet- 
tishly  smiling  on  the  bystanders,  throw  her 
arms  aloft  in  childish  abandon,  and  tap  her 
tambourine  with  the  delicate  touch  of  a  fairy; 
while  the  boy,  with  glowing  cheek  and  spar- 
kling ej'e,  advanced,  retreated,  turning  and 
twisting,  spinning  round  and  round,  laughing 
and  showing  his  white  teeth,  his  castanets 
keeping  time  with  his  varied  motions,  till  at 
last  there  came  a  rapid  movenfent,  arms  and 
legs  entwining,  dark  eyes  and  pearly  teeth 
flashing,  smiles  from  ruby  lips  glancing,  wild 
merriment  frolicking  with  dancing  joyfulness, 
and  then  a  tableau  of  fascinating  grace,  the 
girl  standing  lightly  poised,  her  tambourine 
raised  above,  her  head  thrown  back,  and  smil- 
ing over  her  shoulder  at  the  boy,  who  knelt  in 
graceful  adoration  at  her  feet,  his  hands  droop- 
ing, and  his  body  a  picture  of  repose. 

A  loud  murmur  of  applause  went  up  from 
the  spectators  as  the  dance  ended,  and  the 
next  minute  showers  of  coin  fell  in  the  tambou- 
rine that  was  handed  around  with  bewitching 
grace. 

Lord  St.  Clair  stood  enraptured,  gazing 
upon  the  fiying  figures,  nor  moved  his  eyes 
from  the  face  of  the  girl,  as  she  went  round 
collecting  her  bajocchi.  When  she  came  op- 
posite him  she  looked  up  with  her  accustomed 
smile;  but  catching  his  earnest  glance,  she 
stopped,  and  for  one  moment  watched  him 
steadily.  A  gleam  of  recognition  seemed  to 
shoot  over  her ;  but  it  was  momentary,  and 
then  died  out,  leaving  behind  only  blankness. 
Shrugging  her  round  shoulders,  she  put  out 
her  dimpled  hand.  Lord  St.  Clair  started 
forward,  placed  his  hands  on  each  side  of  her 
face,  and  turned  it  up  towards  him,  looked  in- 
tently at  every  feature,  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
moved  back.  The  child  stepped  after  him, 
again  raising  her  tambourine,  and  said,  — 
*  *  Uno  paulo,  Mihr  /  " 
St.  Clair,  with  a  start,  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  a  handful  of  silver, 
■dropped  it  into  the  receptacle. 

The  two  gentlemen  turned  away,  and  walked 
on  in  silence  for  some  time,  when  St.  Clair 
observed,  — 

"  Frederick,  did  you  notice  that  girl  ?  Whom 
4loe8  she  look  like?" 


"I  don't  know  whom  she  looks  like;  her 
mother,  most  likely.  Italian  peasants  are  fre- 
quently very  beautiful.  This  child  being  more 
than  ordinarily  handsome,  they  have  trained 
her  to  dance  as  a  more  profitable  way  of  get- 
ting money  than  begging.  Her  brother  is 
nearly  as  good  looking  as  she  is.  I  suppose 
she  will  keep  at  it  until  she  gets  old  enough 
for  the  stage." 

'*  What  a  pity  she  couldn't  be  rescued  from 
such  a  life !  "  said  the  other.  "  I  never  saw  a 
child  that  interested  me  so  much.  I  must  see 
her  again." 

That  evening  two  children,  tired  and  hun- 
gry, were  wending  their  way  towards  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

*'  O,  I'm  so  glad  we've  got  so  mucTi  money, 
to-day  1 "  cried  one.  "Nannetta  will  be  real 
good  to  us  to-night,  and  next  Sunday  we  will 
go  to  the  valley  and  dance  on  the  soft  grass, 
and  play  all  day.  O,  don't  you  wish  you 
could  live  there  all  the  time,  just  as  we  used 
to  do?  Baptiste  was  real  good  to  us  some- 
times —  wasn't  he? " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other;  "whenever  we 
made  much  money  by  dancing,  or  whenever  I 
could  steal  anything  nice  from  the  coaches  or 
travellers.  I  did  so  like  to  have  him  praise 
me,  and  tell  me  I  should  be  like  him  some 
day !  Then  I'll  carry  a  stiletto,  with  a  beauti- 
ful handle,  and  so  sharp  I" 

"  We  didn't  have  such  nice  dresses  then  as 
we  do  now.  I  do  think  you  look  splendid, 
Carlo,  in  that  blue  jacket  and  blue  trousers, 
with  those  ribbons  round  your  legs." 

"You  look  splendid,  too,  Paulina.  And 
when  you  dance,  don't  the  people  stare  at  us  ? 
One  day  we'll  be  so  rich  we'll  ride  in  a  car- 
riage on  the  Corso.  We  have  two  or  three 
scudi  to-day.  That  gentleman  that  looked  at 
you  so  gave  you  a  handful  offanli" 

They  had  now  reached  their  home,  an  old 
stone  building,  black  with  age,  and  in  the 
court  of  which  were  grouped  a  number  of 
little  children  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  who  set  up 
a  shout  when  the  two  came  in  sight*  Some 
of  the  smaller  ones  ran  out,  and  taking  them 
by  the  hand,  led  them  along  in  triumph,  talk- 
ing and  chatting  like  so  many  magpies.  Old 
Nannetla's  head  appeared  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  shouted,  "  Come,  hurry  in,  ye  beg- 
gars, if  ye  want  any  supper  I"  and  then  dis- 
appeared. 

The  children  started  at  the  sound,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  house.  Running  up  to  the  fan- 
tastic guardian  of  the  room,  they  hastened  to 
acquaint  her  with  their  good  fortune,  appar- 
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ently  t6  ward  off  the  accustomed  scolding, 
turning  their  pockets  inside  out  in  their  haste 
to  deliver  their  money,  and  jabbering  and 
talking  together  all  in  a  breath.  The  woman 
took  the  monej  delightedly,  counted  it  over, 
rolled  it  slowly  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
appearing  to  enjoy  the  very  feel  of  it.  Telling 
them  they  had  been  good  children,  and  would 
please  her  very  much  if  they  were  always  so 
fortunate,  she  proceeded  to  set  before  them 
the  evening  meal. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  Lord  St.  Clair  was 
sitting  on  the  balcony  of  his  hotel,  near  the 
Pincian  Hill,  the  two  children  he  had  become 
so  much  interested  in  at  the  cafe  stopped  in 
front  of  the  door,  and  began  a  wild  chant, 
ending  in  the  same  dance  he  had  seen  them 
in  the  Evening  before.  He  watched  them 
long,  noticing  every  movement  of  the  girl 
with  a  puzzled  look.  His  earnest  gaze  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  children,  and  the 
boy,  nodding  his  head,  bade  the  girl  go  up 
there  and  see  the  great  Milor. 

With  a  bounding  step  she  reached  the  pi- 
azza, and  stood  with  her  tambourine  held  out, 
and  white  teeth  shining  through  the  red  lips. 
St.  Clair  drew  the  child  towards  him,  scruti- 
nizing each  feature,  pasSfcd  his  hand  over  her 
long  black  hair,  and  asked,  — 

*»  What  is  your  name,  little  girl?" 

*<  Paulina,'*  returned  the  child. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"With  Nannetta,  now,  and  with  Baptiste 
when  I  am  in  the  valley." 

"Is  that  boy  your  brother?" 

"No;  that's  Carlo.  I  have  no  brother,  nor 
any  one." 

"Have  you  bo  parents?"  said  the  ques- 
tioner, eagerly. 

"  No;  I  haven't  any  body.    I  never  had." 

"  Who  takes  care  of  you,  then  ?  How  did 
jou  come  with  Nannetta?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  remember  anything 
before  —  before  new.  I  never  was  a  little  baby, 
and  had  a  mother,  like  other  children." 

"Who  is  Carlo?" 

"  Carlo*  is  Baptiste's  child ;  his  mother  is 
dead.  She  has  gone  to  the  Virgin,"  said  the 
child,  crossing  herself.  "  She  died  when  Car- 
lo was  so  high,"  holding  her  hand  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  "  Carlo  used  to  be«  baby, 
but  I  did  not.    I  was  always  large." 

"  You  do  not  speak  Italian  well !  What  is 
the  reason  ?  " 

"  I  speak  better  than  I  did.  Nannetta  says 
I  improve." 

"  Do  you  speak  anything  else  —  any  other 
language?     Why    don't   you    speidt    Italian 


well  ? "  and  Lord  St.  Clair  grasped  her  hand 
tightly,  and  his  heart  fluttered. 

"I  don't  know.  There,  I  must  go;  Carlo 
wants  me.     Some 3^accii/ Milor?" 

St  Clair  dropped  a  coin  into  her  extended 
hand,  saying,  "  Come  again,  Paulina ;  come 
to-morrow.  I  will  give  you  more;  then  will 
you  come?" 

"  Si,  signore,"  returned  she ;  and  dropping  a 
courtesy,  she  pirouetted  from  his  side,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling. 

That  evening  St.  Clair  paced  his  room  in 
deep  thought.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  account 
for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  street- 
dancer.  He  puzzled  over  it,  and  wondered 
why  she  seemed  so  near  to  him,  why  her 
touch  was  so  attractive ;  and  why  her  eyes  re- 
minded him  ^  strongly  of  his  own  little  girl. 
"She  is  so  large  and  dark,  and  her  hair  so 
black,  I  can't  understand  why  or  how  it  is 
she  looks  like  Bella.  My  poor  child,  if  living, 
would  be  nearly  eight  years  old ;  this  girl  it 
quite  ten,  I  judge.  Bella  was  light,  with  flax- 
en hair;  this  one  is  her  opposite.  What  a 
pretty  pair  they  would  make  1 "  And  the  sad 
man  sighed  and  paced  his  room,  till,  wearj 
with  the  exercise  and  his  emotion,  he  sought 
his  unquiet  couch. 

For  many  days  did  little  Paulina  gladly 
seek  the  "  handsome  Milor; "  she  told  all  she 
had  remembered  of  her  past  life,  which  was, 
indeed,  very  little.  Every  night  she  went 
home  delighted  with  the  money  her  generous 
friend  had  bestowed  upon  her.  She  kept  her 
secret  from  Nannetta,  and  made  Carlo  keep  it 
also^  she  seemed  to  have  a  fear  that  if  she 
told,  it  might  be  wrested  from  her. 

Lord  St.  Clair  was  infatuated  with  her  from 
the  time  when,  standing  before  him,  answer- 
ing his  cross-questions  over  and  over  again, 
she  had  impulsively  thrown  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  exclaiming,  — 

"  I  love  you.  O,  how  I  love  you ! "  and 
almost  smothered  him  with  kisses.  From 
that  moment  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  feel- 
ing between  them.  The  child  worshipped 
him,  following  him  around  the  house  like  a 
little  spaniel,  gazing  at  him,  and  hanging  upon 
every  word  he  uttered,  delighted  when  he 
would  allow  her  to  hand  him  his  paper  or  his 
slippers,  or  light  the  match  for  his  cigar.  She 
seemed  absorbed  into  his  being;  and  when  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  her  glossy  head 
against  his  heart,  she  would  nestle  to  him 
with  a  quiet  sigh,  and  seem  to  yield  up  her 
very  soul  to  his  keeping. 

St.  Clair  spent  many  a  day  at  home  in  com- 
pany with  his  little  proUgit,  He  had  made  as 
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arrftngement  with  Carlo  that»  instead  of  taking 
Paulina  to  dance,  the  hoy  was  to  bring  her  to 
the  hotel  in  the  morning,  and  leave  her  until 
his  return  at  night,  receiving  each  time  double 
the  amount  he  had  received  during  the  day. 

The  boy  was  loath  to  part  with  his  compan- 
ion at  first;  but  Paulina's  tears  completed  the 
victory  that  money  had  failed  to  win.  Each 
morning  the  warm-hearted  lad  left  her  with 
an  embrace,  and  each  evening  he  spent  a  hap- 
py half  hour  in  St  Clair's  rooms,  regaled  with 
a  luncheon,  such  as  he  seldom  saw  at  home, 
spiced  ^ith  praises  and  kisses  from  Paulina, 
and  an  occasional  word  of  commendation  from 
the  gentleman. 

The  children  were  both  satisfied  and  happy 
with  the  arrangement,  and  caution  kept  them 
from  telling  Nannetta  of  their  new  method  of 
getting  money. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  St. 
Clair  miserable  and  uneasy  if  Paulina  did  not 
make  her  appearance,  the  latter  wretched  and 
unhappy  if  by  any  chance  she  was  compelled 
to  remain  at  home.  Their  strange  affection 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour.  Once,  when  she  had  been  absent  two 
days,  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
hugged,  and  kissed,  and  caressed,  till  they  were 
almost  exhausted.  The  child  hardly  left  those 
loving  arms  during  all  the  long  hours  of  that 
sunny  day  but  basked  in  his  smile  and  kindly 
looks,  like  some  tropical  plant  that  blooms 
only  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

St.  Clair  at  length  determined  to  learn  more 
of  the  child's  history,  if  possible,  than  he  could 
obtain  from  herself,  and  so  one  day  called  on 
Nannetta  for  the  purpose.  But  that  person, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  herself,  refused 
to  answer  a  question  regarding  the  child ;  nor 
did  the  sight  of  a  broad  gold  piece  soften  her 
in  the  least.  Finding  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  remaining,  St.  Clair  determined,  if  money 
or  influence  could  do  it,  to  take  the  child  away, 
adopt  her,  and  educate  her  as  his  own. 

He  went  to  the  village  where  they  had  for- 
merly lived,  and  there  he  learned  what  shook 
his  inmost  soul.  By  careful  inquiries  and 
large  fees,  he  obtained,  from  a  stupid,  gossip- 
ing old  woman;  a  series  of  tales  of  the  doings 
of  all  the  villagers,  from  the  time  of  their  birth 
upwards.  **  Patience  I "  thought  he  to  himself; 
**  she  will  reach  the  last  few  years  soon,  and 
then  I  may  expect  some  light  on  the  subject  I 
am  seeking  to  unravel."  It  came  about  in  this 
way. 

A  diligence  had  been  attacked,  robbed,  and 
some  of  the  passengers  killed.  The  act  had 
been  ao  glaring,  that  the  officers  could  not  re- 


fuse to  notice  it,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  had 
been  sent  down  to  capture  the  marauders. 
Baptiste,  the  leader,  had  been  wounded,  and 
was  easily  taken  prisoner,  along  with  three  or 
four  of  the  band.  The  event  excited  great 
commotion  in  the  hamlet;  and  Baptiste,  now 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  and 
helpless  to  defend  himself,  was  beset  by  the 
venomous  tongues  of  the  relatives  of  his  un- 
lucky followers,  and  scathed  and  lashed  by 
the  vituperations  that  only  an  Italian  peasant- 
woman  is  capable  of. 

The  old  gossip  had  now  got  a  theme, 
and  wonderfully  did  she  enlarge  upon  it. 
Every  deed,  from  the  birth  of  Baptiste  to  the 
present  day,  was  pictured  in  hideous  colorb, 
until  he  would  hardly  have  known  himself  as 
the  subject,  had  he  heard  the  fearful  crimes 
he  was  charged  with.  The  story  of  the  rob- 
bery of  the  diligence  two  years  ago,  the  mur- 
der of  an  English  traveller  the  fall  of  the  nurse 
over  the  ledge,  the  attempted  rescue  of  the 
pretty  child  by  another  passenger,  his  fearful 
mishap,  and  the  adoption  of  the  child  by  Nan- 
netta, Baptiste's  second  wife,  were  all  shown  in 
glowing  colors,  rendered  hideous  by  the  pro- 
fanity of  the  weird  old  woman. 

Ader  the  first  few  sentences,  St.  Clair  sat 
like  one  stunned,  listening  with  bated  breath 
to  the  horrible  recital,  and  feeling,  assured  in 
his  soul  that  the  tale  he  was  now  hearing  was 
the  story  of  his  own  family's  loss. 

"The  child  I  What  became  of  the  child ? " 
he  gasped,  when  the  old  woman  seemed  about 
to  stop.     **  Does  she  yet  live?  " 

**I  don't  know.  They  left  here  six  months 
after,  and  went  to  Rome.  I  suppose  she  is  beg- 
ging there.  Pretty  children  get  a  great  many 
pennies  in  a  day.  Alas!  I  have  no  children 
to  beg  for  me  I  And  the  travellers  will  not 
bestow  alms  upon  me,  who  am  so  old,  and 
need  it  so  much.  This  is  a  miserable  world. 
Santa  Maria,  help  me  I  "  and  the  whining  old 
beldam  smote  her  breast,  and  rocked  back  and 
forth,  groaning  over  her  situation. 

**  There,  stop  your  crying.  Go  on  with  your 
story,  aiid  I  will  give  you  more  money  than 
you  could  beg  in  a  week." 

At  this  she  brightened  up  instantly,  and  be- 
gan calling  down  upon  his  "  beautiful  head  " 
blessings  from  every  saint  in  the  calendar. 

"Go  on,"  said  St.  Clair.  **  What  kind  of  a 
child  was  it?  I  mean,  how  did  she  look? 
Was  she  large,  or  small?  light,  or  dark? 
Describe  her  to  me.  Did  you  see  her  fre- 
quently?" 

"  Bless  you,  Milor,  she  was  here  every  day 
after  she  got  living  with  Nannetta.     At  first 
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she  cried  and  stamped  her  pretty  feet,  and 
shook  her  little  head,  so,  when  she  was  angry. 
And  then  we  all  laughed  at  her,  and  she 
would  get  so  mad,  she  would  fly  at  Baptiste, 
and  try  to  beat  him ;  and  then  we  would  all 
laugh  again.  Ah  I  it  was  such  fun  to  make 
her  angry  I  "  And  the  old  woman  shook  her 
body,  and  giggled,  showing  her  skinny,  tooth- 
less gums,  in  gleeful  recollections  of  the 
pleasures  they  had  in  tormenting  the  poor 
little  prisoner. 

'*  Tell  me  how  she  looked.  What  kind  of 
hair,  and  eyes  ? "  said  her  hearer,  pale  with 
suppressed  anger  and  horror.  ^ 

*'  She  was  beautiful  1 "  resumed  the  hag. 
**  Black  eyes,  —  ah,  how  they  did  sparkle,  —  and 
hair  so  long  and  fair  I  You  never  saw  such 
light,  flaxen  hair.  Ah,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  beautiful  as  was  her  hair!  She 
would  let  me  comb  it  sometimes,  for  I  loved 
to  feel  it  on  my  hands  and  fingers;  and  then 
I  grew  to  love  the  dancing  bird  with  her  gold- 
en plumage.  Ah,  Beele,  Beelel  thou  art  gone 
to  the  beautiful  Rome,  and  will  never  return 
to  old  Maria  I  " 

Lord  St.  Clair  rose;  he  could  listen  no 
longer.  Hastily  throwing  a  piece  of  money 
to  the  old  woman,  who  grasped  it  with  a 
thousand  thanks  to  the  **  noble  Milor,  who 
paid  so  generously  to  hear  an  old  woman 
talk/*  stagigrered  out  of  the  house,  and  turned 
towards  the  inn  where  he  had  taken  rooms  a 
few  days  before.  He  was  now  sure  he  had 
heard  from  the  gossiping,  garrulous  old  wo- 
man the  tale  he  had  wandered  over'  Europe  to 
learn.  His  heaf  t  smote  him,  and  he  groaned, 
'* Bella,  my  child!  my  child  1  would  to  God 
that  you  were  in  Heaven  with  your  mother  I  I 
should  then  know  you  were  safe.  But  now  — 
'  O  God!  where  is  she?  Growing  up  a  beg- 
gar or  a  dancing  girl,  like  Paulina,  perhaps. 
I  shall  seek  Rome  over  and  over  again,  until 
I  find  some  trace  of  her.  Nannetta  —  Nan- 
netta  —  Baptiste,  —  where  have  I  heard  those 
names?  Nannetta  is  the  woman  who  keeps 
Paulina!  How  strange  it  is,  that  in  coming 
here  to  find  Paulina's  friends,  I  have  stumbled 
on  Bella !  Can  it  be  that  Nannetta  has  Bella 
too,  and  I  have  been  lavishing  upon  a  stran- 
ger the  love  I  should  have  given  to  my  own 
cliild,  my  poor,  little,  tender  darling?  Can  it 
be  that  you  are  dancing  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  your  father  is  spending  his  time,  cherish- 
ing the  child,  perhaps,  of  your  persecutor?" 

The  wretched  man  groaned  in  agony  of 
spirit.  Sleep  did  not  visit  his  couch  that  night ; 
and  in  the  morning,  haggard  and  wan,  he 
started  for  Rome  and  Bella. 

[OOMCLUDBD  IN  MBXT  NUMBBB.] 


TEE  Ema  OF  THE  BIBD8. 

BY  S.  W. 

*  npiS  said  that  the  Birds  in  conclave  met 
-■-        To  choose  who  their  king  should  be ; 

Such  hubbub  and  din  'twere  hard  to  find 
Save  in  human  company. 

But  out  of  the  clamor  a  voice  there  rote,  — 
"Twas  the  voice  of  Jenny  Wren,  — 

"Take  him  who  shall  Wing  the  highest  flight, 
And  prodaim  him  monarch  then  I " 

Each  little  bird-heart  is  throbbing  wild, 
And  hushed  is  each  sweet  refrain, 

As  they  rise  from  earth,  —  a  winged  cloud,  — 
The  coveted  crown  to  gain. 

* 
The  Eagle  last  takes  his  lonely  way, 

And  sunward  he  turns  his  eye; 
Then  steadily  up  he  passes  all 

Save  the  lark,  still  soaring  high. 

He  reaches  the  cliff  who  his  eyrie  clings 
Fast  bound  to  the  stubborn  rock. 

Untouched  by  the  howling  winter's  storm, 
Unmoved  by  the  earthquake's  shock  I 

Onward  aiid  up  through  the  sunlit  sky 

With  tireless  flight  speeds  he. 
Till  he  seems  to  watchers  from  below 

A  speck  on  the  azure  sea ! 

Here,  poising  at  last  on  wearied  wing, 

And  glancing  with  lordly  eye, 
"  I  have  won  the  course  in  upper  air, 

And  the  JCift^  of  Birds  am  1 1 " 

But,  fluttering  softly,  soars  aloft 
From  her  perch  between  his  wings 

Sly  little  WreHy  who  had  cradled  there, 
And,  circling  around,  she  sings,  — 

*'No,  Sir  Eagle!  thy  throne  is  not  won ; 

I'm  already  higher  than  thou ; 
Thou  hast  nobly  done,  right  royal  bird ! 

But  the  crown  must  bind  my  brow." 

The  Eagle,  he  floated  lazily 

Far  down  through  the  sunshine  clear ; 
'*  I  am  still  thy  King,  for  none  but  he 

Mistress  Wren,  could  bear  thee  here ! " 


If  good  people  would  but  smile  instead 

of  frown  in  their  virtue,  their  goodness  would 
be  more  attractive,  and  would  win  more  hearti 
to  strive  to  imitate  their  virtues. 


THE   COTTER'S    SATURDAY    N IGHT.  —  BoBNS. 
"Then  kneeliDg  dowD,  to  Htsveii's  Eternal  King 
The  BBint,  the  father,  and  the  hiubond  praya  ; 
Hope  '  apriuga  exultant  on  triumphant  wing ' 
Tliat  thus  thvy  all  shall  ueet  in  futnre  days." 
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THE   80FE0H0BES   OF   MDOLIFFE; 

OR, 

THE  BOBOX  7BIEHD8  07  JAlfSS  TBLATSOS. 

BY  ELIJAH  KBLLOGO. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


SBCRBT    80CIBTIES. 


WHEN  in  due  time  the  affair  leaked  out, 
Morton  said  to  Austin  and  Montgom* 
«ry,  *'  It  is  well  that  you  hearkened  to  Al 
Woodford,  and  did  not  pour  the  oil  on  the 
sophomores,  when  you  had  them  at  your 
mercy.  As  for  what  you  have  done,  the  sen- 
timent of  the  college  will  be,  *  Served  them 
right,'  and  you  will  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  all  fair-minded  fellows,  and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  it;  but  if  you  had  poured  the  oil  on 
them,  you  would  have  made  them  enemies, 
and  the  whole  sophomore  class  would  have 
been  down  on  you." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  previous  history  of  the  Radcliffers  will 
recollect  the  change  that  took  place  in  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  Perk,  when  he  saw  Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland  leave  the  eel  wriggling  on 
the  hook  at  Maquoit  Wharf,  and  also  in  re- 
spect to  Savage  and  Hathaway.  It  was  near 
the  close  of  the  freshman  year  that  this  refor- 
mation took  place. 

When  they  returned  to  college  as  sopho- 
mores, they  made  (as  all  students  are  prone  to 
do  at  the  beginning  of  a  college  year)  high 
resolves  in  respect  to  study  and  progress. 
Inuring  a  great  part  of  the  freshman  year. 
Perk,  Savage,  and  Hathaway  were  absent  from 
prayers,  both  morning  and  evening.  Half 
the  time  they  would  be  up  late  nights,  and 
oversleep,  or  wake  just  as  the  prayer-bell  had 
•done  tolling,  and  have  all  they  could  do  to 
get  in  to  recitation.  Perk  often  went  with 
only  stockings  on.  At  night  they  would  be 
in  the  woods,  down  to  the  river,  or  bay,  and 
miss  prayers  again. 

They  had  been  so  long  in  habits  of  irregu- 
larity, that  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  wake, 
after  resolving  to  become  more  regular  and 
studious,  and  employed  Morton  to  wake  them. 
But  when  Perk  came  back,  he  brought  with 
him  an  old  timepiece  —  a  Dutch  clock,  with- 
out any  case,  the  works  being  all  exposed.  It 
was  a  pendulmn  clock,  and  furnished  with  an 
alarm.  The  weights  hung  down  beneath  the 
face,  and  instead  of  a  key,  it  was  wound  up 
by  pulling  a  string.  Notwithstanding  its  un- 
couth appearance  it  kept  very  good  time.    For 
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a  while  Perk  got  on  bravely,  and  was  as  punc* 
tual  at  prayers  and  recitations  as  Morton  or 
Richardson,  and  ranked  far  above  the  average. 
But  it  is  much  easier  to  decline  from  good 
habits  than  it  is  to  free  one's  self  from  bad 
ones.  After  a  while  Perk  slept  over  a  few 
mornings,  and,  though  waked  by  the  alarm, 
did  not  get  up,  the  result-of  which  was,  that 
he  soon  ceased  to  hear  it. 

After  a  while,  conscience  smitten,-  he  rein- 
forced the  alarm  weight  with  the  fire-shovel, 
to  bring  it  down  with  greater  force,  and 
tied  the  string  around  his  neck,  by  which  the 
weight  was  draw  up,  and  which  rose  as  the 
alarm-weight  went  down.  The  next  morning 
the  weight  descended  with  such  force  that  it 
jerked  his  head  from  the  pillow,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  cast  off  the  cord  he  was  effectually 
awakened. 

Perk  now  shone  again,  like  the  new-risen 
moon,  with  a  brilliant  light;  but  at  length  he 
began  to  decline  from  habits  of  application, 
partly  from  native  indolence  and  out-of-door 
temptations,  —  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible, —  and  the  influence  of  persons  of  loose 
habits,  and  partly  because,  by  reason  of  such 
savage  treatment,  the  alarm  denied  duty. 

It  was  very  much  the  same  with  Savage  and 
Hathaway  —  their  course  was  vacillating.  Af- 
ter a  few  brilliant  recitations,  to  show  what  they 
could  do  if  they  cJkose^  ^nd  just  as  the  expec- 
tations of  Morton  and  Rich  (who  liked  them, 
and  wished  heartily  to  see  them  make  the 
most  of  themselves)  were  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  they  would  flat  away,  be  absent  from 
prayers,  say  **  Unprepared  "  at  recitations,  get 
screwed,  or  take  deads. 

However,  they  never  sank  to  their  former 
low  pitch.  Perk  never  became  so  idle  or  ir- 
regular, nor  did  Hathaway  or  Savage  relapse 
into  habits  of  intemperance.  If  Perk  did  not 
apply  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  class,  he 
read  a  vast  deal,  spent  much  time  and  labor 
upon  his  themes;  and  Morton',  when  taking  a 
solitary  walk,  often  came  upon  him  without 
his  gun,  lying  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  in  a  reve- 
rie so  profound  that  he  would  pass  him  with- 
out attracting  his  attention.  Lowell  and  Fer- 
guson kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 
Hill  became  more  and  more  idle  and  de- 
bauched, apparently  not  in  the  least  influenced 
by  the  example  of  his  associates.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  quiet  of  Radcliffe  would  never 
again  be  disturbed,  for  Hill,  when  he  wished 
to  have  a  noisy  time,  went  elsewhere,  and 
James  Trafton  possessed  his  soul  in  peace. 

But,  after  all,  this  calm  was  not  of  very  long 
duration.     In  Morton's  class  was  a  student  by 
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the  name  of  Prier,  of  very  respectable  abili- 
ties, but  extremely  diffident— hesitated  in  his 
speech,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to 
himself  In  recitations;  but  he  was  a  most 
worthy  fellow,  very  much  respected  by  all  his 
class,  especially  Morton,  whose  townsman  he 
was.  Morton  had  always  been  a  schoolmate 
with  Prier,  and  considered  him  a  sincere 
Christian,  although  Prier  had  never  made  any 
outward  profession,  or  even  uttered  a  word  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  The  professor,  in  some 
way,  had  become  prejudiced  against  him, 
probably  deceived  by -his  diffidence,  consid- 
ered him  a  dunce,  and  was  quite  disposed  to 
be  severe  on  him,  and  turn  him  into  ridicule 
before  the  class.  To  Morton,  who  was  of  a 
chivalrous  nature»  and  knew  Prier's  worth, 
this  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation :  he 
considered  it  mean. 

One  forenoon  the  professor  was  especially 
overbearing,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  evident 
to  all  in  the  room  that  Prier  was  hurt  and  dis- 
tressed. Morton  was  in  a  perfect  rage.  When 
recitation  was  over,  the  Radcliffers  all  went 
into  Morton*s  room,  to  consult  in  relation  to 
a  supper  with  which  they  meant  to  close  the 
term. 

"  Boys,"  said  Morton,  *'  what  do  you  think 
of  those  slurs  in  respect  to  James  Prier? " 

'*  I  think,"  said  Richardson,  '*  it  was  mean.'* 

"  It  was  brutal,"  sai^  Hathaway,  who,  hav- 
ing been  oflen  at  Morton's  town,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Prier  and  his  family. 

Hill  expressed  his  opinion  in  language  more 
decided  than  we  care  to  repeat. 

**I  think,"  said  Savage,  **  the  class  ought  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  give  the  professor 
a  hint." 

<<  I  imagine,"  said  Perk,  « that  we  Radclif- 
fers are  equal  to  the  occasion.  If  we  are  not| 
it  will  be  the  first  timtJ** 

*'  What  can  tve  do?"  asked  Lowell. 

*'  ril  wager  Morton  could  get  up  something, 
if  he  had  a  mind  to." 

"I  never  had  so  good  a  mind  to  any- 
thing in  my  life,"  said  Morton,  '*  and  will,  if 
I've  got  brains  enough,  though  I'm  expelled 
for  it." 

'*  Whatever  you  get  up,  Mort,"  said  Fergu- 
son (one  of  the  most  quiet  and  amiable  fel- 
lows in  college,  and  averse  to  everything  like 
insubordination,  or  a  scrape),  *^I*11  go  in  for, 
and  ask  no  questions.  There  are  some  cases 
in  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue." 

'<Sowill  I,"  said  Lowell. 

''Good  on  your  heads,  Ferg  and  Lowell," 
cried  Perk,  delighted  at  this  altogether  unex- 
pected reinforcement     *'  I  suppose  there's  no 


need  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in 
respect  to  the  rest  of  us." 

James  Trafton  had  felt  sore  and  chagrined 
at  never  having  been  asked  to  join  any  society, 
and  when  he  came  to  know  what  efforts  had 
been  made  by  Morse  and  others  on  one  side, 
and  Perk  and  Savage  on  the  other,  to  secure 
Austin  and  Montgomery,  this  feeling  was 
much  aggravated. 

'*  What  a  fuss  they  are  making  about  those 
little  stuck-up  freshmen  1 "  he  thought. 
*'  Perk,  Savage,  Pike,  George  Williams,  Wood- 
ford, and  I  don't  know  how  many  more, 
after  them,  and  here  I  am  right  in  the  build- 
ing with  them,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  said 
a  word  to  me  about  society." 

One  evening,  between  daylight  and  dark, 
Morton  was  sitting  alone,  with  his  feet  on  the 
table,  and  his  chair  tipped  back  against  the 
wall,  when  Trafton  entered. 

**  How  are  you,  Mort?" 

"How  are  you,  Jim?  There's  a  chair- 
squat." 

Traflon  squatted,  and  began  talking  about 
the  affair  that  had  taken  place  in  the  room  of 
Austin  and  Montgomery,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  that  they  should  be  in  such  request, 
observing  that  he  could  not  see  anything  par- 
ticular about  them.  Traflon's  pride  was  equal 
to  his  conceit,  and  he  took  great  care  to  coo- 
ceal  from  every  eye  his  mortification  that  he 
was  not  fished.  However,  in  the  familiar 
chit-chat  that  now  took  place,  it  came  oat. 
The  keen  perception  of  Morton  had  no  sooner 
detected  it,  than  an  idea  was  at  once  suggested 
to  him  that  speedily  bore  fniit.  His  eye  kin- 
dled, and  a  bright  smile  played  on  his  features 
for  an  instant;  but  he  soon  assumed  a  demure 
and  thoughtful  aspect,  as  he  observed,  care- 
lessly, that  he  didn't  see  how  those  societies 
got  along  that  never  fished  anybody,  nor  en- 
deavored to  induce  any  one  to  join  them. 

**Is  there  any  such  society  as  that?"  asked 
Trafton,  greatly  interested. 

'*  So  it  is  said,  or  going  to  be." 

'*  What  does  any  one  do  who  wants  to  join  ? " 

"  Some  most  singular  things.  Did  you  ever 
notice  a  very  large  pine  that  stands  in  the  road 
not  far  from  the  house  of  the  first  president. 
President  McKeen?" 

"  Right  in  the  fork  of  two  roads?" 

"Yes." 

**  I  have,  often,  it  is  so  large." 

"The  candidate  for  admissiOTi  must,  when 
no  eye  sees  him,  cut  a  strip  of  bark  four  inches 
in  length  and  two  in  width  from  an  apple- 
tree  that  never  blossomed,  another  of  equal 
size  from  a  red  oak  that  never  bore  an  acorn ; 
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procure  a  turf  from  the  grave  of  a  man  who 
was  marriedy  and  died  without  issue,  another 
from  that  of  a  woman  who  was  married,  and 
died  without  issue,  but  not  the  wife  of  the  one 
referred  to." 

"What  is  that  for?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  that  the  so- 
ciety is  formed;  but  I  understand  it  is  contem- 
plated, and  if  formed  at  all,  will  be  formed  in 
three  days.  The  candidate  must  then  procure 
a  stone  from  beneath  the  acorn  that  the  dew 
never  fell  upon,  the  sun  never  shone  upon,  a 
bird  never  perched  or  a  toad  squat  upon ;  an- 
other that  has  been  worn  smooth  by  a  run- 
ning stream.  He  must  then,  with  a  pen  that 
was  never  written  with,  made  from  a  feather 
plucked  from  the  left  wing  of  a  gosling  that 
never  laid  an  egg^  write  his  name  with  red  ink 
(never  before  used)  on  a  slip  of  birch  bark, 
and  place  it  between  the  strips  of  bark,  then 
burn  up  the  pen  and  ink  (for  if  they  are  not 
burnt,  and  any  person  or  animal  looks  at  or 
steps  on  them,  the  candidate  will  die  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  a  night  of  stars  and  no  moon), 
place  the  two  stones  and  the  two  pieces  of 
turf  around  the  roots  of  the  tree,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
the  strips  of  bark  with  the  paper  between  the 
east  and  west  points.  The  next  night,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  he  must  visit  the  tree.  If  he 
is  chosen,  an  egg  will  be  found  on  the  precise 
spot  where  he  placed  the  paper.  If  he  is  not 
chosen,  the  spot  will  be  bare.  If  he  meets  any 
person,  going  or  returning,  he  must  remove 
all  the  articles,  and  begin  again.** 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Traflon. 

"Very  mysterious,"  replied  Morton;  "but 
there  are  many  strange  things  in  college." 

"It  must  be  a  grand  society,  to  have  so 
many  ceremonies,  and  so  strange,  just  to  get 
in  —  far  before  any  of  our  college  societies. 
Neither'  the  Peucinean  or  Athanean  is  a  cir- 
cumstance to  it." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it?  Whe^h  any 
one  is  chosen,  what  does  he  do  ?  " 

"Nothing.  I  understand  that  when  they 
want  to  initiate  him,  he  is  informed  in  some 
way." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  anybody  will  know 
whether  the  society  is  formed,  or  when?" 

"  I  should  suppose,  by  going  to  the  tree  and 
placing  the  articles  there.  It  is  not  every 
fellow,  I  take  it,  that  will  get  an  election  to 
that  society." 

"  I  take  it,  not." 

"No,  sir;  the  Montgomerys  and  Austins 
won't  walk  in  there  with  their  hats  on.    Then 


it  is  probable  that  it  will  cost  something;  and 
it  is  the  boys  that  have  the  chink  that  will  go 
in  there,  other  things  being  equal." 
"  Well,  I  hope  they  will  form  it." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THB  8BCRST  ORDER  OF  OLYMPIC  JOVB. 

TRAFTON  retired  from  Morton's  room 
with  a  brisk  step  and  highly  elated.  His 
vanity  never  for  a  moment  permitted  him  to 
imagine  that  the  reason  he  was  not  fished, 
was  because  he  was  the  butt  of  the  class,  and 
not  wanted ;  he  found  other  reasons  far  more 
agreeable  to  his  exalted  opinion  of  himself. 
But  this  society,  with  its  mysterious  mode  of 
choice,  tickled  his  fancy  amazingly,  and  he 
determined  in  his  own  mind  to  know  more  of 
it;  for  here  was  a  society  that  invited  no  one, 
merely  rejected  those  they  did  not  desire. 
Morton  had  scarcely  resumed  his  fiute,  which 
he  laid  aside  when  Traflon  came  in,  as  Rich- 
ardson returned. 

"Rich,  is  the  lesson  hard?" 

"  Hard  ?    No,  it  is  easy ;  nothing  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  go  and  ask  all  hands  to  come 
up  here." 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  he  said, 
"Traflon  wants  to  join  a  society;  he  feels 
sore  because  he  is  not  asked  to  join  either  of 
the  societies." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Ferguson,  "  he  had  wit 
enough  and  pride  enough  to  keep  his  morti- 
fication to  himself." 

"So  he  has;  but  he  came  in  here  to-night, 
we  got  to  talking,  and  I  could  see  how  he  felt : 
this  affair  of  Montgomery  and  Austin  has 
stirred  him  up,  and  opened  the  old  sore.  I 
thought,  under  the  circumstances,  we  ought 
to  do  something  for  him,  rooming  right  here 
in  the  building  with  us.  His  conversation 
suggested  the  idea  to  me  that  it  might  be  well 
to  form  a  society  for  his  special  benefit,  and 
initiate  him  iiito  it." 

"  Go  ahead,  Mort!"  exclaimed  Perk,  rtiways 
ready  for  anything  of  the  kind.  "It  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  me  that  we  ought  to." 

Morton  then  developed  his  idea  more  fully, 
which  met  with  the  most  hearty  approval. 
"I  thought,"  ^aid  Morton,  "  that  we  could  do 
it  better  through  Traflon  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  that  we  might  as  well  have  some 
fun  out  of  it." 

"I  think  it  is  just  the  thing,"  said  Lowell. 
"  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  contrived  some 
personal  violence ;  if  you  had,  I  should  have 
gone  in  for  it,  even  to  tar  and  feathers.' 
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Keen  eyes  now  watched  the  motions  of 
Trafton ;  the  entire  community  of  Radcliffe 
forming  themselves  into  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion,  to  detect  his  slightest  movements;  and 
Hathaway  slept  with  him  about  half  the  time, 
the  better  to  observe  his  motions :  and  now 
all  the  RadclifTes  boarded  together. 

Two  mornings  after  the  conversation  with 
Morton,  Lowell  reported,  at  breakfast  time, 
that  their  landlady  was  very  much  grieved ; 
for  some  villain  had,  in  the  night,  barked  a 
thrifty  young  apple  tree  in  her  gftrden.  Hath- 
away  also  reported  that  Traflon  kept  his  trunk 
locked,  which  he  was  not  usually  very  careful 
to  do. 

The  next  afternoon  he  was  absent  from  reci- 
tation, and  they  ascertained  that  he  had  hired 
a  horse  to  go  to  the  end  of  Mare  Point 

'*He'll  find  it  cold  diving  after  a  stone  this 
time  of  vear,**  said  Morton. 

'*  He  would  dive  into  cold  pickle,"  said  Sav- 
age, **  for  the  sake  of  joining  that  society." 

The  sweeper  told  Morton  that  Mr.  Trafton 
was  a  real  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him ;  for 
he  had  bought  a  gosling  of  her,  and  paid  for 
it,  instead  of  stealing  it,  as  many  students 
would  have  done. 

**Did  you  cook  it  for  him?**  asked  Morton. 

"No.     He  wanted  it  alive." 

Savage  heard  him  ask  Professor  Cleaveland 
for  a  receipt  to  make  red  ink;  and  Perk  saw 
him  in  the  graveyard.  Convinced  that  Trailon 
was  on  the  track,  they  also  began  to  bestir 
themseU'es. 

Our.  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  this 
time  Morton  and  Richardson,  in  the  intervals 
of  study,  employed  themselves  in  cutting  ton 
timber  for  Tim  Longley ;  the  lot  abutted  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  was  a  shoot, 
made  of  plank,  for  loading  cord-wood;  a  flat 
boat  was  moored  at  the  end  of  the  shoot,  the 
sticks  of  wood  were  flung  in  at  the  upper  end, 
and  slid  down  into  the  boat  by  their  own 
weight;  and  in  consequence  of  the  steep  de- 
scent, the  bottom  of  this  plank  box  was  worn 
perfectly  smooth  by  frequent  use. 

Morton  and  his  mates  lengthened  this  shoot 
till  it  reached  and  entered  the  water.  They 
then  built  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  log  camp, 
the  material  for  which  (the  tops  of  the  trees 
they  had  been  cutting  for  timber)  was  on  the 
spot.  The  ground  was  not  frozen  in  the 
woods,  nor  was  there  any  ice  in  the  river;  the 
weather,  which  had  been  sharp  during  the  full 
moon,  having  moderated.  The  camp  and  shoot 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  road,  which  had  been 
made  to  haul  wood  and  timber  to  the  landing, 
and  which  extended  half  a  mile  through  the 


woods :  all  along  this  road,  from  the  door  of 
the  camp  for  a  great  distance,  they  planted 
stakes  with  brush  put  on  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  resemble,  in  the  night,  the  forms  of 
men.  By  the  side  of  the  road,  over  which 
they  had  built  their  camp,  was  a  great  pine 
stump :  this  came  into  the  enclosure  on  one 
side  near  the  wall ;  some  rough  stones  formed 
a  fireplace,  and  a  hole  was  left  in  the  roof  to 
carry  off  the  smoke.  The  back  part  of  the 
camp  was  built  over  the  shoot,  at  the  top  of 
which  a  log  canoe  was  fastened  with  a  rope; 
beside  the  stump  was  a  table,  made  of  stakes 
and  sheets  of  hemlock  bark.  While  building 
their  camp,  Lowell  and  Fei-guson,  who  were 
not  of  so  active  a  temperament  as  the  rest, 
and  could  not  see  much  sport  in  anything  that 
had  work  in  it,  were  deputed  to  keep  watch  of 
the  tree. 

It  cost  Trafton  no*  small  effort  to  get  all  the 
materials  requisite.  The  barks,  the  ink,  the 
quill,  and  smooth  stone  he  procured  without 
any  great  difficulty ;  but  the  stone  from  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  the  turfs,  required  much 
effort.  Trafton  was  an  excellent  swimmer— 
about  the  only  manly  accomplishment  he  pos- 
sessed. He  went  to  the  end  of  Mare  Point 
with  a  suit  of  old  clothes,  taking  another  suit 
with  him,  dove  down  with  shirt  and  trousers 
on,  which  took  the  raw  edge  from  the  water 
somewhat,  brought  up  his  stone,  put  on  bis 
dry  clothes,  and  rode  shivering  home.  But 
in  regard  to  the  turfs  he  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  could  not  gain  the 
desired  information  from  the  inscriptions  on 
the  gravestones.  He  at  length  went  to 
Dr.  L. 

**What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for?** 
asked  the  doctor. 

**  I  have  a  fancy  for  such  things." 

*•  It's  a  queer  fancy." 

However,  they  told  him  of  several,  but  they 
had  no  gravestones,  and  he  could  not  find 
the  graves.  At  last  the  sexton  told  him ;  he 
obtained  the  object  of  his  efforts,  and  with  a 
fluttering  heart  deposited  the  articles  in  the 
manner  prescribed.  The  next  night,  at  the 
same  hour,  he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  spot, 
and  as  he  peered  anxiously  through  the  som- 
bre shadows  cast  by  the  tree,  perceived  the 
egg :  with  a  trembling  hand  he  clasped  it,  and 
hastened  to  his  room. 

Upon  examination,  he  found  that  the  con- 
tents had  been  removed,  that  it  was  painted 
with  mystical  forms,  and  contained  a  roll  of 
paper.    This  he  eagerly  unrolled  and  read. 

It  announced  his  election  to  the  Society  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  and  notified  him  to  repair 
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to  the  tree  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  evening 
for  further  directions,  standing  with  his  back 
against  the  tree,  and  facing  the  main  road. 

Trafton  was  so  delighted  that  he  could 
scarcely  contain  himself,  and  refrain  from 
communicating  his  good  fortune. 

''There's  a  society  for  you,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; '*  a  society  worth  belonging  to.  No  doubt 
it  is  composed  of  the  very  first  students  in  col- 
lege—  a  select  company.  I  think  it  quite 
doubtful  if  any  freshmen  are  admitted  to  mem- 
bership." 

Trafton  thought  that  Morton  must  have 
been  intending  to  join  it,  as  he  knew  so  much 
in  relation  to  it,  and  fully  expected  to  meet 
him  and  Richardson,  at  least. 

'*  Perk  and  Savage  are  very  clever  sort  of 
fellows,"  he  exclaimed,  patronizingly,  as  he 
walked  the  floor,  **  but  scarcely  of  sufficient 
calibre  for  such  a  society  as  this :  they  may 
do  very  well  for  the  Peucinian  and  Athanean. 
It  was  probably  dissatisfaction  with  these  soci- 
eties that  led  the  finer  class  of  spirits  to  form 
the  Jupiter  Olympus.  What  a  sonorous  name  I 
How  noble  it  sounds  I  and  how  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  commonplace  appellations  of 
other  college  societies  1  How  slowly  these 
hours  pass,  and  how  I  long  for  the  time  to 
come  I  Morton  and  his  companions  were  busy 
making  their  final  preparations.  While  work- 
ing on  the  dam,  Morton  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stanwood,  and 
they  worked  a  good  deal  in  company  hewing 
timber. 

Stanwood  was  a  jolly  soul,  very  large  and 
fleshy.  Morton  borrowed  his  trousers  and 
waistcoat  for  the  occasion,  and,  as  the  clothes 
were  large  enough  for  three  of  him,  stufied 
them  out  with  straw,  increasing  his  size  so 
enormously  that  it  took  two  sheets  of  fool's 
cap  to  form  his  shirt-bosom,  which  he  adorned 
with  various  mystical  figures.  They  all  had 
mouth-pieces  of  pasteboard,  which  were  fast- 
ened with  a  string  around  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  so  altered  their  voices  that  their  own  moth- 
ers could  not  have  recognized  them.  Morton's 
voice  was  grum,  and  sounded  like  that  of  a 
bullfrog,  while  Perk's  resembled  that  of  a 
rooster,  having  made  his  mouth-piece  of  a 
piece  of  birch  bark,  of  peculiar  shape.  Two 
sheets  were  sewed  together  and  crossed  the 
camp,  concealing  the  shoot  and  the  canoe 
that  lay  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Morton  had  spent 
much  time  in  covering  that  with  inscriptions 
and  devices  emblematic  of  the  principles  and 
work  of  the  secrets.  They  bought  a  whole 
piece  of  cheap  cotton,  cut  it  into  strips,  soaked 
them  in   spirits  of  turpentine,   then  wound 


them  into  hard  balls,  so  hard  that  they  bored 
holes  in  them  with  a  spike  gimlet,  and  fas- 
tened them  to  iron  rods  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  ranged  around  the  camp  in  a  circle.  They 
left  an  end  hanging  im  ea6h  ball  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iijg^hting. 

The  wonderful  company  wore  peaked  caps 
on  their  heads,  made  of  pasteboard,  painted 
red  and  black  in  alternate  stripes,  with  long 
streamers  of  white  silk  floating  from  the  top : 
each  one  wore  a  veil,  which  concealed  the 
features,  and  more  effectually  muflled  the 
voice;  knots  of  red  ribbons  depended  from 
the  knees  and  elbows.  They  also  wore  black 
gloves.  On  the  birch  bark  table  were  papers 
and  all  the  articles  that  Trafton  had  depos- 
ited under  the  tree.  The  top  of  the  pine 
stump  was  cut  level,  stone  steps  placed  to 
facilitate  ascent,  and  a  canopy  of  boughs  built 
over  it,  with  a  seat  beneath,  and  over  the  top 
of  it  a  representation  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  an  eagle,  his  right 
grasping  thunderbolts,  while  forked  light- 
nings played  around  his  head.  The  picture 
was  of  the  slam-bang  order  of  design;  but  it 
stuck  out,  and  under  the  circumstances  was 
imposing.  The  most  astonishing  and  im- 
pressive part  of  the  scene  was  the  head-dress 
of  the  presiding  officer,  which  was  a  helmet 
of  enormous  size,  surmounted  by  a  spread 
eagle  —  one  that  Morton  had  shot  and  stuffed 
some  months  before. 

On  the  lefl  of  the  stump  were  six  stakes  set 
in  the  ground,  pointed  and  painted  red.  The 
greater  part  of  these  preparations  were  made 
by  Perk,  Savage,  Hill,  and  Hathaway.  Mor- 
ton and  Richardson  furnished  the  designs, 
although  they  all  united  to  build  the  camp  and 
lengthen  the  shoot. 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what  we  must  do,  Mort,"  said 
Perk. 

"What?" 

**  We  must  have  more  in  number  than  our- 
selves in  the  camp ;  if  there  are  just  as  many 
fellows  as  room  in  Radcliffe,  he  will  think  it 
is  something  of  our  getting  up,  and  a  hoax." 

**  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  it  is  so." 

"  I  don't  want  any  body  else,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Rich. 

"We  might,"  said  Savage,  "take  Pike, 
Haley,  and  Davis;  they  are  good  fellows." 

"  We  have  done  all  the  work,"  said  Hill, 
"  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  fun  all  to  our- 
selves ;  besides,  we  can  trust  each  other,  and 
we  are  not  so  sure  of  anybody  else." 

"Look  here,"  said  Hathaway.  "What's  to 
hinder  making  sham  figures,  putting  them  a 
little  back,  and  veiling  them  from  head  to  foot  ?" 
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"  That's  it,  Hath,"  said  Morton ;  «« then  all 
we  shall  want  will  be  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground}  with  brush  on  them;  the  veils  will 
cover  all." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  five  more 
figures  were  added.    * 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THS  IKXTXATION. 

'TpHE  longest  day  James  Trnfton  had  ever 

-*>  experienced  came  to  a  close  at  last,  as 
all  days  do,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 

So  intensely  was  he  occupied  with  his  own 
secret  reflections  and  hopes,  as  not  to  notice, 
that,  when  he  left  the  building,  it  was  entirely 
deserted  of  its  inmates,  and  had  been,  with 
the  exception  of  himself,  for  some  hours. 

Swiftly  did  he  measure  the  ground  on  his 
way  to  the  tree,  anticipating  the  time  nearly 
fifteen  minutes,  and,  trembling  with  mingled 
fear  and  nervous  excitement,  placed  himself  in 
the  position  he  had  been  directed  to  take,  be- 
neath the  sombre  shade  of  the  mighty  tree. 
He  thought  of  Bloody-hand,  and  how  much 
he  had  then  suffered  during  the  progress  of 
what,  after  all,  proved  to  lie  a  hoax.  As  he 
listened  to  the  solemn  moan  of  the  night  wind 
in  the  forest,  and  caught  through  the  branches 
the  gleam  of  a  solitary  star,  he  almost  wished 
himself  safe  in  his  own  room.  But  he  choked 
down  the  feeling  as  he  reflected  upon  the  honor 
which  awaited  him  as  a  member  of  a  society 
deriving  its  appellation  from  Olympian  Jove. 

''What  will  my  father  say?"  was  the  idea 
ever  uppermost. 

Hh  attention  was  now  arrested  by  glimpses 
of  a  figure  approaching,  with  measured  steps, 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Slowly  it  came 
forward,  till,  reaching  the  main  road,  it  beck* 
oned  him  to  approach.  Traflon  had  taken 
but  a  few  steps,  when  he  was  seized  from 
behind  with  such  force  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  turn :  a  close-fitting  cap  was  in- 
stantly drawn  over  his  face,  leaving  ample 
room  to  breathe  and  speak,  but  completely 
blindfolding  him.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  coupled  with  his  previous  reflections, 
caused  him  to  scream  with  affright;  upon 
which  he  was  told  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm,  as  it  was  one  of  the  established  cus- 
toms of  the  society,  and  that  he  must  accom- 
pany them. 

Ashamed  to  have  manifested  weakness  in 
such  august  presence,  he  walked  along  as  rap- 
idly as  blindness  would  permit,  with  two  per- 
sons holding   him  by  either  arm,  while  he 


could  hear  the  footsteps  of  another  in  ad- 
vance :  this  he  imagined  to  be  the  one  who 
had  beckoned  to  him,  and  longed  to  lift  the 
cap  and  peer  out;  but  his  attendants  on  either 
side  held  his  hands  with  a  firm  grasp. 

After  travelling,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a 
long  time,  he  was  sensible  of  great  and  in- 
creasing roughness  in  the  path,  and  could 
plainly  perceive  the  odor  of  pine  woods;  then 
he  was  ordered  to  stoop,  and  by  the  increased 
warmth  and  peculiar  feeling  of  the  air,  was 
sure  he  was  in  some  kind  of  a  building,  and 
also  heard  the  snapping  of  a  fire.  In  an  in- 
stant the  cap  was  lifted  suddenly  from  his 
face,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  such 
an  intense  light  as  blinded,  stupefled,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  close  his  eyes.  When  he  had 
recovered  himself  a  little,  he  again  opened 
them,  and  saw  he  was  in  a  building  of  logs, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  balls  of  fire  that  pro- 
duced a  light  so  intense  that  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  bark  on  the  pine,  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  the  little  threads  of  moss  that  trav- 
ersed the  rough  bark  of  the  logs,  were  plainly 
visible.  On  each  side  of  him  were  figures  in 
most  singular  costume,  veiled,  silent,  motion- 
less ;  before  him  extended  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor  a  white  curtain,  the  very  threads  of 
which  could  be  seen  in  the  brilliant  light,  and 
covered  with  figures  of  many  hues,  (red  and 
black  predominating),  which  Trafton  in  vaia 
tried  to  decipher;  on  his  right  hand  was  the 
pine  stump  with  its  canopy;  and  while  Traf- 
ton*s  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  Olympian  Jove  upon  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  the  curtain  shook  violently,  then  sepa- 
rated in  the  midst,  and  a  personage  came  forth 
of  such  terrible  presence  and  colossal  propor- 
tions that  Trafton's  teeth  chattered  in  his 
head  and  his  knees  seemed  ready  to  give 
way.  On  his  head  this  person  wore  a  white 
wig,  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket,  which  fell 
down  over  his  massive  shoulders,  surmounted 
by  a  helmet,  upon  which  perched  ail  eagle, 
that  Trafton  thought  to  be  alive,  with  thun- 
derbolts in  its  talons. 

The  face  of  this  strange  being  seemed  in 
contrast,  not  larger  than  a  child's,  with  a  vis- 
age perfectly  bloodless,  and  a  red  cross  on  the 
forehead,  and  was  the  only  figure  not  veiled. 

One  of  Trafton's  attendants  whispered  to 
him  that  this  personage  was  the  president. 

'*  What  is  his  name?"  asked  Trafton. 

He  was  informed  that  no  names  of  members 
were  communicated  till  an  individual  had 
been  a  member  of  the  society  for  a  month. 

*'Is  he  not  majestic?" 

"Awful  I  awful  I "  replied  Trafton. 
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With  VMt  *how  of  retpect  he  »ai  assisted 
to  mount  the  stump  and  (land  beneath  the 
canopj  of  boughs.  A  long,  blood-red  spear 
was  then  brought  to  him,  which  taking  in  his 
right  hand,  he  ordered  the  secretary  to  read 
the  constitution  or  the  society;  then,  in  a  deep, 
grum  TOice,  he  inquired  of  Traflon  if  he  was 
the  person  who  had  deposited  the  articles  on 
the  table  under  the  pine,  and  if  he  wished  to 
become  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Jupiter 
Olympus. 

Trafton,  more  dead  thnn  alive,  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  The  president  then  seated 
himself,  and  a  glau  ve«sel  full  of  a  red  sub- 
stance, which  Trafton  imagined  to  be  blood, 
was  placed  beside  him  The  secretary  now 
came  forward  with  a  fifteen- minute  glau,  and 
placed  it  upon  the  table. 

Trafton's  attention  being  directed  to  the 
table  hy  this  occurrence,  he  noticed  for  the  first 


time  the  six  stakes  with  sharp  poiata;  and 
while  he  was  wondering  what  they  could  sig- 
nify, the  president  announced  that  it  was  time 
for  the  services  of  initiation  to  commence. 

The  secretary  turned  up  the  sand-glass,  and 
instantly  two  of  the  veiled  figures,  seizing 
Tradon  by  both  arms,  plumped  him  down 
upon  the  stakes.  He  sprang  up  with  a  yell 
that  WB«  deafening,  at  the  same  time  clapping 
both  hands  to  the  aggrieved  part. 

"  Wretch  t "  exclaimed  the  president,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder;  "is  it  thus  that  you  dare 
insult  the  majesty  of  Olympian  Jove,  and 
fiinch  from  the  established  ordeal  of  this  fra- 
ternity? Nought  but  compassion  will  with- 
hold my  arm  from  transfixing  you  with  this 
spear."  As  he  spoke,  he  passed  the  keen 
weapon  in  his  hand.  Trafton  humbly  acknowl- 
edged his  crime,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  seat  himself.  Receiving  a  nod  of 
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ftftsenti  it  was  wonderful  with  what  care  and 
how  gingerly  he  sat  down. 

**I8  it  painful,  brother?**  asked  the  presi- 
dent, as  with  watery  eyes  Trafton  sat  gazing  at 
the  glass,  and  almost  counting  the  sands. 

**It  is,  very,  please  your  worship." 

^'That  is  well;  it  is  intended  to  be:  the 
stakes  are  made  from  an  apple  tree  that  never 
bore,  and  carefully  sharpened;  great  respon- 
sibilities and  high  tasks  await  those  who  enter 
the  pale  of  this  society,  and  it  is  meet  that 
through  suffering  they  should  bt  made  strong 
to  endure." 

At  length  the  sands  all  ran  out  of  the  glass, 
and  Trafton  was  ordered  by  the  president  to 
rise,  which  he  did  with  much  more  of  alacrity 
than  grace.  He  was  now  shaken  hands  with 
and  congratulated  by  all  in  the  room,  except 
some  silent  figures  that  stood  aloof,  motion- 
less, and  veiled  from  head  to  foot.  He  in- 
quired who  they  were,  and  why  they  were  so 
closely  veiled,  and  took  no  part  in  the  cere- 
monies, and  was  Informed  that  they  had 
violated  some  of  the  rules  of  the  society,  and 
would  not  speak  there,  or  be  spokea  to,  for  a 
year  and  a  day. 

The  president  now  ordered  Trafton  to  be 
brought  before  him,  and,  after  referring  to 
those  passages  in  the  constitution  by  which 
the  members  were  bound  to  aid  each  other  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  upon  all  occasions 
and  at  all  times,  informed  him  that  Professor  T. 
was  a  member  of  the  society,  having  joined  it 
when  a  student  in  another  college,  but  that 
those  ties  and  obligations  were  inalienable, 
binding  while  life  endured,  and  that  no  after- 
circumstances  could  weaken  their  force ;  con- 
sequently, if  he  was  hard  put  to  it  in  recita- 
tions, all  he  had  to  do  to  obtain  relief  was  to 
stop,  close  the  book,  put  it  under  his  arm, 
look  the  professor  square  in  the  eye,  and  give 
the  society  signs  for  aid  in  distress,  and  that 
the  professor  dare  not,  upon  his  life,  refuse  to 
respond;  if  he  should,  he  would  be  placed 
upon  stakes  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  and  the 
most  terrible  tortures  inflicted  upon  him. 
He  was  to  give  the  single  sign  first,  and  in 
case  he  should  disregard  that,  and  try  to  bluff 
him  off  (as  perhaps  he  might),  make  the 
double  one,  that  would  do  the  business.  He 
then  gave  him  the  single  sign  for  aid,  which 
consisted  in  closing  the  right  hand,  putting  it 
to  the  right  eye,  and  looking  through  it  at  the 
person  signalized,  at  the  same  time  squinting 
with  the  left  eye.  The  double  one  was  merely 
placing  the  left  hand  on  the  right  and  looking 
through  both,  as  through  a  telescope.  He  was 
then  informed  of  the  grip  by  which  members 


were  recognized,  conducted  to  the  door,  and 
shown  the  long  line  of  stakes,  which  to  his  ex- 
cited fancy,  seen  from  a  distance  in  the  dim 
shadow  of  overhanging  trees,  appeared  like 
human  forms,  giving  him  a  magnificent  idea 
of  the  number  of  the  members. 

The  president,  now  taking  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  thus  spake :  **  Son  of  the  water,  worm, 
stone,  and  of  that  never  wet  with  dew,  and 
the  trees  that  never  bore  fruit,  I  now  pro- 
nounce you  a  worthy  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jupiter  Olympus.  At  the  appointed  time, 
other  matters  will  be  communicated  to  you ; 
you  will  be  notified  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  assembly  by  a  sure  hand." 

He  then  beckoned  him  to  approach,  and 
dipping  the  point  of  his  spear  in  the  red 
liquor,  made  a  cross  on  his  brow,  similar  to 
that  upon  his  own,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  a  white  stone  slightly  tinged  with  red,  set 
in  a  frame  of  apple-tree  wood,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  letters  Ac — 1/ —  ott,  signifying, 
he  was  told,  "  Acheron,"  the  motto  of  the  soci- 
ety and  also  the  password  at  its  meetings. 

The  cap  was  again  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and 
the  presiding  officer,  in  a  solemn  tone,  and 
evidently  much  moved,  thus  spoke  :  '*  Son  of 
the  water,  worm,  stone,  of  that  never  wet 
with  the  falling  dew,  young  scion  of  the  trees 
that  never  bore  fruit,  brace  thy  strong  sinews, 
summon  all  the  courage  of  thy  lofty  nature, 
for  the  final  trial,  the  conquest  of  **  Ac/kercm,** 
the  river  black  with  horrid  shade.  As  the 
course  of  that  dark  stream  was  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  mountains  and  amid  realms  un- 
visited  by  the  sun,  so  is  thine,  my  brother, 
dark  and  arduous ;  but  as  the  heroes  of  yore, 
so  must  thou  press  through  trial  to  renown." 

During  the  delivery  of  these  words,  James 
could  discern  through  the  cap  the  faint  glim- 
mer of  that  intense  light;  but  as  the  voice 
ceased,  all  light  vanished.  Nevertheless,  the 
eloquent  appeal  to  which  he  had  listened  ut- 
terly failed  to  touch  any  answering  chord  in 
the  breast  of  James.  More  dead  than  alive, 
he  was  grasped  by  the  arms,  led  forward  a 
short  distance,  and  thep  laid  at  full  length,  in 
—  he  knew  not  what,  but  felt  the  wind  on  his 
cheek,  and  cautiously  stretching  out  his  arms, 
felt  of  the  sides  of  the  place  that  contained 
him.  Several  turns  of  a  rope  were  then 
stretched  across  the  receptacle  a  few  inches 
above  his  breast,  a  strain  of  sweet  music  rose 
on  the  air,  and  a  voice  cried,  *'Son  of  Olym- 
pian Jove,  courage  I  Think  of  Hercules,  Ajax, 
Achilles,  and  cling  for  thy  life  to  the  rope!" 
At  the  same  instant  his  hands  were  placed 
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upon  the  rope,  the  cohering  snatched  from  his 
eyes,  and  in  utter  darkness  the  receptacle  in 
which  he  lay  began  to  move;  for  a  moment 
slowly,  then  with  a  velocitj  that  caused  his 
head  to  swim,  and  almost  take  away  his  breath, 
till  its  farther  progress  was  arrested  with  a 
shock  and  plunge  that  would  have  flung  him 
into  the  air  like  a  football,  had  he  not,  remem- 
bering Ajax  and  Achilles,  clung  convulsively 
to  the  rope,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
completely  drenched  with  water.  He  now 
gave  himself  up  for  lost;  familiar  with 
the  classical  account  of  Acheron  rolling  its 
dark  waters  around  the  abode  of  departed 
spirits,  deep  iti  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  cou- 
pling with  it  the  allusion  of  the  president,  and 
feeling  the  water  beneath  him  as  he  lay,  he 
conceived  at  once  that  he  was  in  the  channel 
of  that  subterranean  stream,  and  not  daring 
to  unclose  his  eyes,  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

CTO  BB  OQMTOnJSD.} 


VACATION  nr  PETEOUA. 


BT  C.   B.   BISHOP. 


VI.     PBOSFBOTrETO  FOB  TBBBITOBT- 
VimmSO  "THB  BfiliT." 

WITH  the  burning  of  the  Flag-and- Wind- 
mill Well,  uncle  Charley,  and  Arthur, 
and  Fred  went  out  of  the  oil  business  in  that 
locality.  They  sold  their  lease  and  went  to 
search  for  other  oil  territory.  They  had  be- 
come such  confirmed  *•  greasers,"  —  the  boys, 
as  well  as  their  uncle,  —  that  they  were  less 
ready  than  ever  before  to  quit  tlie  business. 
The  excitement  of  seeking  greasy  wealth, 
through  all  risks  and  obstacles,  Jiad  become  a 
necessity  to  them. 

Several  weeks  were  spent  in  looking  for  ter- 
ritory that  promised  to  afford  paying  wells. 
In  those  places  where  the  best  wells  had  been 
found,  the  land  had  all  been  snatched  up  by 
sharp  and  early  speculators.  These  men  held 
their  leases  so  high,  demanding  so  large  a 
royalty  for  their  shares, — sometimes  reserving 
«8  high  as  three  fourths  of  all  the  oil  found,  — 
that  the  boys  did  not  care  to  invest  and  take 
so  many  chances  to  get  so  little  oil  at  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  they  could  get  fa- 
vorable leases,  the  territory  was  not  prom- 
ising. 

One  day,  in  their  prospecting  for  territory, 
they  met  a  man  who  offered  to  tell  them  ex- 
actly where  they  could  find  a  good  well,  by 
boring,  if  they  would  pay  htm  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  information. 


*'  And  how  do  you  propose  to  get  this  infor- 
mation?** asked  uncle  Charley. 

*'  By  the  direction  of  the  spirits,'*  answered 
the  man. 

•*  Well,"  said  uncle  Charley,  "  if  you  think 
that  is  a  pretty  certain  way  to  locate  paying 
wells,  why  don't  you  go  into  it  for  yourself? 
If  you*N  take  a  half  interest  and  pay  half  the 
expense,  we'll  put  down  a  well  as  you,  or  the 
spirits,  direct."    This  the  man  declined  to  do. 

At  another  time  they  came  across  another 
kind  of  **  oil-smeller,"  as  they  are  called.  He 
took  a  forked  stick,  cut  from  a  hazel-bush, 
and  holding  the  two  ends  of  the  fork  in  his 
hands,  with  the  joined  end  of  the  twig  up- 
ward, he  walked  slowly  over  the  land  where 
it  was  supposed  oil  might  be  found.  At  cer- 
tain points  the  twig  bent  slowly  downward, 
from  an  upright  position,  until,  without  hav- 
ing turned  the  ends  in  the  man's  hands,  it 
pointed  straight  towards  the  earth.  He 
claimed  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  point- 
ing down,  and,  in  fact,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  stop  its  turning.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
showed  that  the  bark  had  been  twisted  and 
loosened  where  he  held  it  in  his  hands. 

This  m^'stified  the  boys  very  much.  They 
asked  their  uncle  what  made  the  twig  turn 
down. 

**  The  man  says  it  is  the  oil  in  the  ground 
that  attracts  it,  and  pulls  it  over,  as  the  north 
pole  does  the  needle  of  the  compass." 

<*  But  does  it?  Is  it  oil  ?"  asked  the  incred- 
ulous boys. 

"Well,"  said  their  uncle,  cautiously,  ••! 
never  heard  of  hazel-twigs  pointing  out  any 
rich  territory.  It  is  called  witch-hazel,  be- 
cause people  have  supposed  it  had  some  super- 
natural powers,  like  a  witch.  But  I  have  seen 
twigs  from  the  peach  and  other  trees  act  the 
same  way.  So  I  guess  there  is  about  as  much 
witch  in  one  tree  as  in  another,  and  none  in 
any  of  them,  if  foolish  men  let  them  alone. 
/  don't  go  a  cent  on  territory  located  by  su- 
pernatural means.  There  are  those  who  do, 
however,  and  they  sometimes  get  paying  wells, 
though  not  any  more  frequently,  or  any  more 
surelj*.  than  where  wells  are  located  entirely 
by  wild-catting." 

"  What  is  wild-catting?"  asked  Fred. 

**  What  we  are  at.  We  are  *  wild-cats,' 
prowling  around  the  country,  seeking  to  de- 
vour a  good  show,"  answered  the  uncle. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
party  had  been  sitting  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
overlooking  a  wild  and  romantic  scene.  The 
Alleghany  River  ran  far  below  them,  and  they 
could  trace  its  winding  course  for  many  miles. 
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It«  white  strip  through  the  dark  landscape  of 
mountain  and  forest  looked  like  a  silver  band 
on  a  velvet  cloak,  Fred  said.  Here  and  there 
the  dark  background  was  also  speckled  with 
white,  where  the  steam  of  an  engine  showed 
a  live  oil  well.  On  the  other  side  was  a  wild 
ravine,  down  which  a  small  stream  fretted  and 
roared.  While  uncle  Charley  and  Fred  were 
enjoying  the  scenery  and  commenting  on  it, 
Arthur  was  differently  engaged.  He  was 
looking  about  him,  but  with  a  purpose  in 
view.  He  became  so  interested  in  what  he 
was  investigating,  that  he  left  the  party,  and, 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  climbed  a  tree. 

"  What  are  you  afler?  "  at  length  cried  his 
uncle;  ''have  you  treed  a  coon?  I  should 
think  you  were  '  wild-catting'  in  earnest.** 

*'  I  am,'*  said  Arthur. 

Presently  he  came  down  from  the  tree,  and 
told  them  what  he  had  discovered.  He  said 
that  he  had  noticed  that  the  poifit  where  they 
sat  down  was  on  a  line  between  the  producing 
territory  on  the  river  and  that  on  the  creek. 
By  climbing  the  tree  he  had  discovered,  still 
further,  that  the  puffs  of  steam  from  engine- 
houses,  which  indicated  operating  wells,  were 
almost  all  in  a  line,  sighting  from  the  tree, 
both  on  the  river  and  on  the  creek,  six  miles 
apart.  Off  that  line  there  were  many  derricks, 
but  no  life;  they  were  dry  wells;  engines  and 
working  beams  were  motionless.  '*Now, 
what  does  that  mean?"  thought  Arthur. 

**  It  means  that  those  wells  that  are  produ- 
cing are  on  an  oii-Mi,  as  it  is  called.  There 
may  be  two  belts,  one  on  the  river  and  one  on 
the  creek.  If  both  developments  are  on  the 
same  belt,  and  we  are  on  the  direct  line  be- 
tween them,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  belt 
runs  right  through  under  this  spot" 

Uncle  Charley  grew  excited  as  he  rapidly 
told  thii  theory  off  to  the  boys.  He  was 
walking  quickly  towards  the  tree  from  which 
Arthur  had  descended,  talking  and  gesticulat- 
ing, as  he  went.  He  climbed  the  tree,  and 
looked  long  and  carefully  over  the  many 
miles  of  territory  spread  out  before  him.  In 
all  that  vast  area  the  producing  wells  lay  in 
one  line,  as  Arthur  had  described.  While 
there  were  hundreds  of  derricks  in  fight,  the 
derricks  of  the  live  wells  were  in  a  line  that 
he  could  look  across  almost  as  he  could  along 
a  row  of  shade  trees. 

'*  I  declare,  boys  I "  cried  he,  excitedly,  from 
his  high  lookout,  "I  believe  we've  struck  a 
big  thing.    I  believe  we're  on  the  same  belt." 

**  How  are  we  going  to  find  out  for  certain  ?  " 
asked  Fred,  when  his  uncle  had  descended. 

*'  That's  the  question  now  before  the  meet- 


ing," replied  uncle  Charley.  ''If  the  welli 
over  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  these  up 
here  on  the  creek  are  alike  in  depth,  and  ap- 
pearance of  oil,  and  of  the  rocks  bored  through, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  they  are  all  on 
one  belt.  And,  of  course,  if  they  are,  all  this 
territory,  for  six  miles  on  the  direct  line  be- 
tween them,  is  on  that  belt  also,  and  will  be 
good  territory,  though  no  one  suspects  it  now." 

"  Then  we  can  lease  this  territory  cheaply, 
if  we  want  to,  I  suppose,"  said  Arthur. 

**  Yes ;  or  buy  it  out  almost  at  our  own  fig- 
ures. These  'Buckwheats'  don*t  know  any- 
thing about  its  value,"  said  his  uncle. 

" Buckwheats  1 "  said  the  boys;  "what  are 
they?" 

'*  Ah,"  said  his  uncle,  laughing,  <'  that* s  a 
slang  name  some  people  give  to  the  farmers 
and  residents  in  the  woods  here.  Their  land 
is  so  poor  it  won*t  raise  much  but  buckwheat; 
so  the  people  live  on  it  so  much,  they  get  that 
name.'*  Uncle  Charley  acted  as  if  rather 
ashamed  of  having  used  it* 

"We  are  Buckwheats,  then,"  said  Fred. 
"  Our  land  at  home  is  as  poor  as  this,  and  we 
eat  lots  of  buckwheat;  and  I  like  it,  too.  And 
I  don't  care  if  you  call  me  a  Buckwheat." 

They  now  arranged  that  Arthur  should  go 
up  the  creek,  where  the  wells  were  pumping, 
and  uncle  Charley  go  over  the  river,  and  each 
find  out  all  he  could  about  the  wells  there. 
Then  they  were  to  meet  and  compare  notes, 
and  see  if  the  wells  in  the  two  localities  re- 
sembled each  other. 

They  went.  By  questioning  the  owners  and 
drillers  of  the  different  wells  they  learned 
what  those  men  knew.  In  nearly  all  the 
shanties,  or  in  the  engine-houses  adjoining 
the  wells,  or  else  in  the  offices  of  the  owners 
of  the  wells,  were  preserved  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  rocks  found  in  each  well. 
They  asked  for  little  specimens  of  these  to 
compare  with  similar  ones  from  all  the  other 
wells. 

When  they  had  collected  all  these  facts  and 
specimens  they  brought  them  together.  It 
turned  out  as  uncle  Charley  had  suspected : 
these  wells,  six  miles  apart,  separated  by  a 
mountain,  were  almost  exactly  alike.  There- 
fore they  concluded  that  they  could  find  good 
wells  all  along  the  line,  or  belt,  six  miles  be- 
tween these  developments. 

They  were  so  well  satisfied  of  it  that  they 
determined  to  put  down  a  well.  So  they  went 
to  the  house  of  the  man  who  owned  the  farm 
they  wanted  to  lease.  It  was  an  old  log- 
house.  The  spaces  between  the  logs  were 
filled  with  sticks  and  mud.    The  timbers  of 
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the  roof  projected  several  feet  from  the  tide 
of  the  house,  and  were  loosely  covered  with 
slabs  to  make  a  "veranda"  in  front  of  the 
house-  The  hinges  and  latch  of  the  one  door 
to  the  house  were  wood.  Numerous  hats  and 
garments  were  stuffed  in  the  broken  panes  of 
the  small  windows.  Thej  stepped  on  the 
loose  boarda  that  formed  the  floor  of  the  ve- 
randa, and  knocked.  A  gruff  voice  from 
within  pronounced  the  single  word,  — 

"  fVaiif" 

Not  understanding  this  remark,  and  in  un- 
certainty as  to  the  first  knock  having  been 
heard,  thej  tapped  louder  on  the  door. 

"  Walk  ! "  this  time  louder  and  gruffer  than 

They  opened  the  door  and  entered.  The 
'owner  of  the  farm  was  eating  his  dinner.  His 
wife  and  two  boys  had  apparently  dined  be- 
fore; for  he  was  seated  alone  at  the  table. 
The  single  room  below  was  roughly  finished 
and  furniahed.  A  fireplace  in  one  end,  and  a 
ladder  in  the  other,  where  the  boys  went  up 
to  bed  through  a  hole  in  the  loose  floor  above, 
attracted  the  visitors'  attention. 

The  meal  spread  befOT^  the  farmer  consisted 
of  one  dish.  Thft  was  fat  pork  swimming  in 
it*  own  grease.     There  was  no  bread,  butler. 


potatoes — nothing  but  that  one  dish.    The 


farmer  scraped  the 

~  is  plate,  I 


■e  content*  of  the  dish 


e  it. 

,   dark-c> 


iplexioned.  un- 
combed, elderly  man.  His  boot*  were  not 
mates.  He  wore  no  vest:  his  tutpendert 
were  a  compound  of  tow-string  and  leather. 
One  of  them  had  a  sort  of  buckle,  the 
tongue  to  which  was  gone.  In  place  of  it  be 
stuck  a  *hingle-natl  through  the  strap,  to 
hold  it  When  he  wanted  to  take  a  hitch  in 
hi*  luspender  he  would  move  the  nail  up  one 
Jiole. 

Uncle  Charley  commenced  negotiation  by 
asking  the  farmer  how  much  land  he  owned. 

"Wal,  I  consider  there's  clus  ontew  two 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  on't,"  replied  he. 

"Do  you  think  any  of  it  will  ever  be  oil 
territory?"  asked  uncle  Charley.      ^ 

"  Reckon  not  How  could  ile  git  up  so  fur*! 
this?    Guess  we'll  alwut  be  scace  on't  for  ile 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  let  some  one  test 
your  land  Tor  oil,  if  it  cotlyou  nothing?" 

"Dunno  but  I  mout,  if  he  didn't  git  too 
near  the  house,  and  spile  my  yard." 

His  "  yard  "  was  a  patch  of  weeds  in  which 
several  long-legged,  long-noied  pigs,  and  two 
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or  three  thin  calves,  and  a  multitude  of  geese 
pastured. 

*•  Well,"  said  uncle  Charley,  "  I  don't  know 
as  there  is  a  foot  of  oil  on  your  farm ;  but 
they  are  finding  oil  in  a  good  many  queer 
places  now,  and  no  one  knows  but  we  might 
happen  to  strike  a  smell  even  up  here.  We've 
got  a  little  monej'  to  throw  away  on  an  exper- 
iment, and  if  you've  a  mind  to  give  us  a  lease, 
we'll  sink  a  hole  to  venture.  What  do  you 
say  ?  " 

The  farmer  bit  a  large  piece  off  a  big  plug 
of  tobacco,  took  out  a  huge  jackknife,  and 
commenced  to  whittle  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  finally,  turning  to  his  wife,  said,  — 

**  What  d'ye  say,  old  woman  ?  Would  you 
let  'em  bore  a  hole  in  our  land  ?  " 

The  <'old  woman"  didn't  like  the  idea. 
She  said,  — 

<*  'S  like's  not  the  critters'll  be  falling  down 
the  ile  well,  'n  gettin*  drownded." 

At  this,  Fred,  with  a  boy's  irreverence  and 
love  of  a  joke,  laughed,  and  said  to  Arthur, 
*'  he  presumed  they  would  if  they  were  all  as 
small  as  those  out  in  the  yard."  The  farmer 
did  not  hear  this  remark  plainly;  so  he  leaned 
forward,  and  looked  at  Fred,  and  said,  — 

"Hay?" 

Fred  looked  confused,  and  made  no  answer 
to  the  interrogatory.  Then  the  farmer  said, 
bluntly,  — 

"  Youngsters  should  be  seen,  and  not 
heerd."       ' 

Then,  resuming  the  subject,  he  said,  — 

**  I  am  afeard  ye'll  litter  my  farm  all  up ; 
and  if  you  strike  one  of  them  flowing  wells, 
everything  will  be  all  daubed  up  with  ile.  I 
won't  have  the  looks  of  my  farm  spiled  in 
that  way." 

These  and  many  other  similar  objections 
uncle  Charley  talked  out  of  the  way,  and  at 
last  got  them  to  consent  to  make  a  lease. 
After  this  was  done,  he  had  still  more  objec- 
tions to  overcome,  to  get  them  to  put  into  the 
lease  an  **  option  clause,"  by  which  they 
would  give  uncle  Charley  the  power  to  buy 
the  farm  at  any  time  within  a  year.  This 
was  finally  arranged  by  putting  in  the  option 
clause  with  the  price  stated  at  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  which  uncle  Charley  should 
pay,  if  he  decided  to  buy  the  land.  The 
farmer  said  his  land  was  worth,  for  farming 
purposes,  about  ten  dollars  pek-  acre ;  and  he 
thought,  when  he  put  in  the  price  at  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre,  he  had  got  it  so  high 
there  was  no  danger  of  these  meddlesome 
Yankees  ever  paying  that  sum,  and  taking  his 
farm  away  from  him,  which  calamity  was  the 
thing  he  sought  to  avert. 


Even  then  the  old  lady  did  not  think  they 
were  entirely  safe  from  scheming  strangers 
seeking  to  pay  them  ten  times  the  value  of 
their  land.  She  *'was  afeard  they'd  be 
shunted  clean  out  o'  house  and  hum."  So 
she  insisted  they  should  leave  out  of  the  con- 
tract their  house  and  bam  (a  low  shed),  and 
five  acres  of  land,  which  could  not  be  sold. 
To  please  her  the  contract  was  so  drawn. 

It  took  two  or  three  days'  negotiation  to 
talk  them  into  the  agreement  and  get  the  pa- 
pers signed.  They  immediately  let  the  con- 
tract to  Ijave  the  well  drilled.  They  employed 
a  surveyor  to  run  a  line  directly  from  the 
biggest  wells  on  the  river  to  the  best  ones  on 
the  creek.  He  marked  the  line  by  "blazing" 
the  trees  that  grew  upon  it.  "Blazing"  was 
done  by  cutting  a  chip  out  of  one  side  of  a 
tree  with  an  axe.  While  running  this  line 
through  a  ravine  on  the  farm  they  had  leased, 
they  discovered  a  coal  mine.  This  gave  them 
cheap  fuel  to  run  their  engine  with.  Other 
wells  were  supplied  by  hauling  coal  up  the 
mountain  from  the  river —  a  tedious  and  cost- 
ly business. 

All  indications  were  favorable,  as  the  well 
went  down.  In  about  three  months  they  had 
gone  down  nine  hundred  feet,  and  the  flow  of 
gas  and  "  show  "  of  oil  from  the  second  sand 
was  large ;  so  much  so,  that  they  felt  sure  of 
success. 

The  old  farmer  did  not  share  their  hopes. 
He  came  occasionally  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  along,  and  to  tell  them  they  "  couldn't 
find  nothin'." 

Uncle  Charley  instructed  the  boys  and  the 
drillers  not  to  try  to  persuade  the  farmer  into 
hopefulness  of  success.  They  rather  took  the 
same  despondent  view  of  it  that  he  did.  Mean- 
time, uncle  Charley  was  carefully  talking  him 
around  to  completing  the  sale  of  the  land. 
In  fact,  the  old  farmer  was  so  sceptical  as  to 
the  oil  prospects  of  his  land,  that  he  consent- 
ed, before  the  well  was  down,  to  sell  the  whole 
(except  five  acres  and  his  house  and  "  barn  **) 
for  seventy  dollars  an  acre,  and  thought  he 
had  a  good  bargain  at  that. 

While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress  the 
work  of  drilling  had  stopped.  The  drillers 
announced  that  the  tools  were  fast  in  the  well, 
one  thousand  feet  down,  and  spent  several 
days  working  over  it.  As  soon  as  the  sale  was 
made,  the  drillers  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
the  tools.  Uncle  Charley  was  there  when  the 
tools  were  drawn,  and  the  men  told  him  there 
were  **  five  hundred  feet  of  oil  in  the  hole ; "  by 
which  they  meant  the  well  had  already  filled 
with  oil  to  that  depth.     From  a  conversation 
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Arthur  overheard,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  men  knew  it  would  be  a  good  well, 
but  had  delayed  the  work,  and  kept  the  strike 
secret,  until  a  favorable  trade  was  finished 
with  the  farmer.  When  the  purchase  was 
completed,  and  they  were  ready  to  pay  the 
money  on  it,  the  farmer  would  not  take  a 
check  on  the  bank,  but  demanded  greenbacks 
for  the  amount.  As  the  man  said  he  wanted 
to  invest  his  money  in  government  bonds,  he 
being  afraid  to  trust  any-other  security,  Ar- 
thur offered  to  go  with  him  to  Oil  City  to  a 
bank,  and  buy  the  bonds  for  him.  The  old 
man  assented,  and  went.  Arthur  purchased 
for  him  government  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  they  were 
to  paj  down  on  the  purchase.  The  old  man 
took  his  immense  fortune  home  with  him,  as 
he  did  not  dare  trust  it  to  the  bank's  keeping. 
Notwithstanding  they  were  now  wealthy,  the 
family  continued  their  life  in  their  log  cabin, 
without  alteration  in  their  house,  or  improve- 
ment in  their  mode  of  life.  In  fact,  they  were 
rather  worse  off;  for  they  lived  in  incessant 
fear  of  robbery.  Their  bonds  were  a  constant 
care  to  them.  They  could  not  find  a  place  in 
which  the^'  could  feel  they  were  safe.  Thus, 
the  boys  found,  money  is  sometimes  a  curse, 
instead  of  a  blessing.  It  is  good  only  for 
what  comforts  and  privileges  it  will  purchase, 
either  for  ourselves  or  others. 


OAPTAnr  DAD'S  nsHora  oiub. 

EXOUBSIOS*  NO.  m.-FXSHINa  FOB 

BIBD8. 

BY  COLONEL  G.   D.   BREWBRTOK. 

THE  "Lively  Betsy,"  a  little  more  lively 
than  usual,  as  she  lay  bobbing  up  and 
down  at  her  uneasy  anchorage,  midway  be- 
tween the  ''Dumplings"  and  the  *' Beaver 
Tail "  end  of  the  Conanicut  shore,  was  the 
theatre  of  a  somewhat  heated  argument  upon 
the  sulsject  of  natural  history ;  not  by  way  of 
inquiry  into  the  relative  habits  of  the  beasts 
and  fishes,  just  then  under  discussion ;  but  as 
concerning  the  pleasantest  and  most  killing 
method  of  capturing  the  greatest  number  in 
the  shortest  time.  The  conversation,  too,  had 
taken  the  widest  possible  range ;  all  the  way 
from  the  Feejee  Islanders'  fashion  of  noosing 
a  white  shark  (communicated  by  Captain  Dad 
at  the  special  request  of  Old  Maid),  to  the 
propriety,  or,  rather,  feasibility  of  destroying 
whales  by  means  of  shells  fired  from  the 
broadside  of  a  man-of-war,  which  might  go 
whaling,  as  Little  Bait  surmised,  when  there 


was  no  war  elsewhere.  To  this  followed  some 
thoughts  suggested  by  Flounder  (whose  bump 
of  destructiveness  seems  dreadfully  developed 
for  a  yet-growing  boy)  as  to  the  advantages 
of  mowing  down  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  on 
the  western  prairies  with  flying  artillery,  of 
which  he  appeared  to  think  favorably,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  command  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose.  Then  Little  Bait  set  everybody 
laughing,  by  wishing  that  he  had  been  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  because  that  very  re- 
spectable and  well-known  household  had  been 
wrecked  upon  an  island  which  had  every  kind 
of  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  world  —  as  Little 
Bait  very  forcibly  put  it,  "just  right  there." 

"  Ugh !  "  snarled  Grunter,  who  did  not  fan- 
cy having  his  talk  about  slaughtering  buffalo 
by  the  herd  interrupted  just  as  he  was  arran- 
ging the  details  of  his  plans.  "  Ugh !  A  nice 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  you  would  have  made, 
a  little  imp,  like  you,  indeed,  that  can't  bait 
your  own  hooks,  and  hardly  knows  a  chogset 
from  a  tautog." 

"  I  guess  I  am  as  big  as  their  smallest  boy, 
Francis,  anyhow,"  pleaded  poor  Little  Bait. 

Seeing  the  conversation  thus  drifting  into 
personalities,  Captain  Dad  thought  best  to  in- 
terpose his  authority,  and  brought  the  talk  to 
a  speedy  close,  by  the  announcement  of  "  grub 
time;"  whereat  a  much  more  amiable  look 
crept  into  the  faces  of  the  boys,  even  Grunter 
exerting  himself  to  lug  out  the  big  dinner 
basket,  which  Captain  Dad  made  haste  to 
open  and  serve  out  the  contents,  while  Floun- 
der coiled  up  his  long  legs  for  a  dinner  table, 
though,  as  Little  Bait  says,  he  never  heard  of 
a  dinner  table  with  only  two  legs  before,  even 
if  it  was  a  double-jointed  extension ;  an  unfor- 
tunate remark,  —  for  Flounder  is  sensitive  in 
regard  to  his  legs,  — which  came  near  bringing 
forth  a  discourteous  reply.  But  the  produc- 
tion of  a  brace  of  hard-boiled  eggs  for  each, 
stopped,  at  once,  both  mouths  and  argument, 
and  all  hands  fell  to  work  on  the  provender. 
So,  with  the  exception  of  the  wagging  jaws, 
and  some  occasional  comment  upon  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  cake,  or  a  mooted  question  as  to 
the  undue  sourness  of  the  cold  apple  pie,  the 
meal  went  on  and  was  finished  without  fur- 
ther interruption. 

The  appetites  being  satisfied,  and  the  frag- 
ments thrown  to  the  fishes,  who  had,  since 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  ceased  biting  at  more  le- 
gitimate bait,  Captain  Dad  was  called  upon, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  club,  duly 
made  and  provided,  to  tell  a  story,  and  a  real 
true  one  at  that,  which,  after  some  little  con- 
troversy in  relation  to  its  theme,  was  logged 
down  under  the  head  of 
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FISHING   FOR   BIRDS. 

It  happened  before  any  of  you  fellows  were 
born.  I  was  a  passenger  —  an  officer  going  out 
to  join  my  regiment — on  board  a  stout  trans- 
port, loaded  with  stores  for  the  Pacific  fleet ; 
for  those  days  were  times  of  war  and  tumult, 
and  our  far-away  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
quite  as  fond  of  eating  as  when  stationed  at 
home.  So  it  behooved  Uncle  Sam  to  send  his 
cargoes  of  beef  and  pork  round  the  Horn,  to 
supply  them.  We  had  stopped  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Rio,  to  refit  and 
fill  up  our  water^tanks;  had  left  those  torrid 
heats  far  behind  us,  sailing  slowly  down  the 
palm-covered  hills  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  and 
past  the  less  hospitable  shores  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  continent.  Then  jumping  before  a 
strong  northerly  gale,  we  went  flying  between 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  night  when  we 
made  this  part  of  our  passage.  It  was  a  wild 
and  dreary  one,  —  moonless  and  dark  enough 
overhead ;  but  below,  the  ocean,  vexed  by  the 
gale,  seemed  in  the  highly  phosphorescent 
condition  often  observable  in  those  seas, 
almost  aflame  with  light  —  a  pale,  weird, 
corpse-light  sort  of  glow,  which  caused  the 
water  to  sparkle  with  a  bluish- white  radiance 
wherever  the  waves  were  broken,  or  their 
surface  agitated  by  the  gale.  I  really  believe, 
if  you  had  drawn  a  bucketful  from  alongside, 
and  dashed  it  upon  the  deck,  it  would  have 
seemed  like  letting  loose  so  many  elf  candles, 
or  rather  lighting  them  up  for  a  fairy  ball.  As 
for  the  wake  of  our  ship,  as  she  went  darting 
through  the  brine,  I  fancy  one  could  have 
read  clear  type  by  its  gleam,  if  only  near 
enough  to  the  rudder  chains.  It  was  a  won- 
derful sight ;  and,  idle  as  I  was,  —  that  is  to  say, 
with  no  watch  to  keep,  —  I  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  my  night  on  deck.  Then  came  the 
dawning,  —  late  in  the  day,  for  in  these  high 
latitudes  the  laggard  sun  is,  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  no  hurry  to  get  up  at  all,  though 
he  may  make  up  his  time  by  keeping  extra 
early  hours  at  others ;  a  dawn  with  a  touch 
of  snow  and  bitter  biting  wind,  for  it  had 
hailed  in  the  night,  and  now  blew  sharp  and 
keen  in  our  very  teeth,  coming  in  puffs,  yet 
with  ever-increasing  violence,  from  the  re- 
gions of  everlasting  antarctic  ice  and  snow. 
Before  that  short-lived  day  was  over  we  found 
ourselves  driving  under  close-reefed  topsails, 
and  ere  long  scudding  under  bare  poles.  Ah, 
me!  those  were  weary  hours.  The  wind 
would  veer  and  haul,  yet  come  from  what 
quarter  it  might  it  seemed  always  to  blow  a 
gale.     ''  Already,"  as  the  Swiss  Family  Robin- 


son begins,  "  the  storm  had  continued  for  six 
days,"  and  on  the  seventh,  instead  of  stopping 
as  it  ought  to  have  done,  it  really  seemed  to 
get  worse.  There  was  no  sun,  no  observation, 
no  luxury  save  sleep,  and  of  this  the  poor 
watch,  officers,  and  crew  got  little  enough.  As 
for  eating,  every  member  of  the  mess  had  his 
station ;  the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger  fall- 
ing to  the  caterer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  catch 
the  tureen  of  hot,  or  oftener  cold,  pea  soup,  as 
the  vessel  rolled,  to  keep  it  from  going  off  the 
table.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how  many 
times  the  cold  pork  and  I  went  across  the 
mess-room  in  company. 

As  for  the  steward,  his  life  was  a  burden  to 
him,  and  it  was  generally  an  equal  chance, 
watched  by  the  anxious  eyes  of  those  whose 
meal  depended  upon  his  vigilance,  whether  he 
emptied  our  dinner  into  the  lee  scuppers  as  an 
offering  to  old  Neptune,  or  succeeded  in  de- 
positing it  safely  within  the  afler  cabin  door. 
At  last  the  wind,  grown  tired  of  its  gambols, 
ltd  us  to  toss  on  the  heavy  swells  it  had  raised, 
and  when  the  wan  sun  gave  us  a  passing  look, 
at  meridian,  our  observations  showed  us 
to  be  far  out  of  our  course,  being  many  de- 
grees to  the  southward,  yet  still  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  cape.  "  It  seemed  hard  to  go 
through  so  much,**  as  the  boy  said  of  the 
alphabet,  '*to  get  so  little;"  but  there  we 
were,  infinitely  worse  off  than  when  we 
started. 

Then  came  a  calm,  —  such  a  calm  1  —  bitter 
cold,  and  still  so  dead  and  profound  after  our 
recent  conflict  with  the  elements,  that,  save 
the  swaying  of  the  ropes  and  the  rattle  of  the 
blocks  against  the  rigging,  as  we  tumbled 
about  in  the  heavy  rollers,  there  was  no 
sound,  and  we  almost  longed  for  the  roar  of 
the  gale,  the  creaking  of  the  chains,  and  the 
whistle  of  the  familiar  breeze  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  silence. 

There  was  nothing  to  do;  so,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  wind,  we  idlers  walked  the  decks 
almost  alone,  for  the  weary  crew,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  whose  duties  absolutely 
required  their  presence,  were  only  too  glad  to 
get  a  little  respite  from  the  fatigues  of  their 
recent  labors  and  exposure.  But  with  us,  who 
had  stood  all  our  watches  below,  and  only 
turned  out  to  stow  our  grub,  it  was  far  differ- 
ent. We  were  glad  to  be  on  deck,  and  kept  a 
bright  lookout  for  any  species  of  amusement 
which  might  serve  to  while  away  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  time.  Nor  were  we  long  in  find- 
ing the  means  of  so  doing. 

We  were  surrounded  by  birds ;  not  the  gay, 
light-winged  creatures  with  which  the  voya- 
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ger  on  the  tropic  coasts  grow8  familiar,  but 
birds  rigged  for  cold  weather,  in  eider  down 
undershirts,  and  overcoats  of  mottled  gray, 
white-breasted,  torn  and  frowzy,  as  if  weather- 
beaten  by  the  icy  storms;  heavy  of  wing, 
yet  hardy  fellows  withal,  showing  plenty  of 
grit,  yet,  like  Paddy's  dog,  with  more  of  pluck 
than  discretion,  meaning  business  when  it 
came  to  picking  up  their  living,  and  sticking 
to  any  stray  morsel  of  fat  or  garbage  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  fighting  for 
each  morsel  as  long  as  a  scrap  remained,  and 
growing  dreadfully  cross  over  their  dinners. 
They  were  a  motley  crew.  Little  fellows 
hardly  bigger  than  a  Mother  Gary  chicken, 
who  had  followed  us  from  far  north  of  the 
Horn,  with  flocks  of  noisy,  eager,  chattering 
cape  pigeons,  heavy,  dull-looking  gulls,  and 
less  frequent,  but  once  seen  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  great  albatross,  which  measures 
more  feet  across  his  wings  than  I  should  dare 
to  state,  and  soars  above  those  dif^tant  and 
desolate  seas,  a  king  among  his  fellows. 

•'What  does  he  look  like,  Captain  Dad?" 
queried  Flounder. 

That's  not  to  be  answered  in  a  word.  Master 
Flounder.  I  have  called  him  a  king  among 
his  fellows,  and  so  he  is;  strong  of  wing, 
needing  little  rest,  — sailing  along  for  whole 
days  together ;  he  hardly  ever  flaps  his  great 
gray  wings,  but  sways  himself  from  side  to 
side  with  extended  pinions.  This  fellow  is 
known  as  the  wandering  albatross,  for  he  is 
ever  on  the  go.  There  is  a  large  book  up  in 
the  Redwood  Library  that  tells  a  good  deal 
about  him  and  his  ways. 

"  Yesy  I've  seen  that,"  put  in  Little  Bait. 
*'  It  has  a  bully  old  picture  of  him,  too,  sitting 
on  a  rock  beside  the  water,  with  his  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  as  if  he  was  thinking.** 

♦* Don't  interrupt! "  growled  Grunter.  "Let's 
have  the  rest  about  him,  and  we  will  hear  all 
the  sooner  how  they  catch  him." 

So  Little  Bait  was  silent,  and  Captain  Dad 
went  on. 

The  big  book  Little  Bait  talks  about  tells 
UB  that  he  is  a  native  of  the  southern  seas, 
and  very  familiar  to  all  who  traverse  them, 
making  his  home  on  the  lofty  precipices  of 
Tristan  d*  Acunha,  the  Crozettas,  the  Marion 
Islands,  and  other  suitable  localities.  Like 
the  petrel  he  follows  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  food,  and  is  so  voracious  that  he  has 
been  observed  to  dash  at  a  piece  of  blubber 
weighing  between  three  and  four  pounds,  and 
gulp  it  down  entire ;  after  this  dainty  morsel 
the  bird  was  not  able  to  rise  from  the  water, 
but  yet  swam  vigorously  after  another  piece 


of  blubber  on  a  hook,  snapped  at  it,  and  was 
only  saved  from  capture  by  the  barb  breaking 
in  his  mouth. 

Angling  for  the  albatross  is  quite  a  favorite 
amusement,  and  the  bird  often  gives  good 
sport;  sometimes  rising  into  the  air,  and  be- 
ing drawn  down  on  deck  like  a  large  kite,  but 
generally  hanging  back  with  all  his  might, 
and  resisting  the  pull  of  the  line  by  means  of 
its  wings  squared  against  the  water.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  haul  in  an  albatross  under  these 
circumstances,  and  the  bird  often  escapes  by 
the  hook  tearing  out  or  the  line  breaking. 
Nothing,  however,  teaches  it  wisdom ;  for  in  a 
few  minutes  it  is  quite  as  ready  to  take  the  bait 
again.  Even  those  which  have  been  captured, 
marked  by  a  ribbon  tied  round  their  necks, 
and  then  set  at  liberty,  will  follow  the  vessel 
as  soon  as  they  recover  themselves. 

When  an  albatross  is  hooked,  the  others  be- 
come very  angry,  thinking  that  their  compan- 
ion is  monopolizing  the  tempting  food.  Down 
they  sweep  accordingly,  pounce  upon  the  spot, 
and,  once  settled  upon  the  place,  seem  very 
much  astonished  to  behold  their  companion 
towed  away  and  themselves  left  sitting  upon 
the  waves  with  nothing  to  eat.  Should  one 
of  these  birds  be  shot,  the  remainder  fling 
themselves  upon  his  carcass,  and  soon  in- 
tomb  their  late  companion  in  their  capa- 
cious maws. 

These  birds  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  dangerous  to  human  beings,  as  they 
have  been  observed  to  swoop  upon  the  head 
of  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard,  and  their 
long,  powerful  beaks  are  fearful  weapons  when 
urged  by  those  huge  pinions.  In  spite  of  the 
strong,  oily  flavor  of  the  albatross,  some  por- 
tions of  it  can  be  eaten  if  properly  prepared, 
and  the  long  bones  of  the  wings  are  in  great 
request  for  pipe-stems. 

Another  writer,  who  has  visited  the  solitary 
breeding-places  of  these  birds,  tells  us,  **The 
huge  albatross  here  appears  to  dread  no  inter- 
loper or  enemy,  for  their  young  ones  are  on 
the  nest  completely  uncovered,  and  the  old 
ones  were  stalking  around  them.  They  lay 
but  one  egg  on  the  ground,  where  they  make 
a  kind  of  nest  by  scraping  the  earth  round  it : 
the  young  bird  is  entirely  white,  and  covered 
with  a  woolly  down  which  is  very  beautiful. 
As  we  approached  they  snapped  their  bills 
with  a  very  quick  motion :  this  and  the  throw- 
ing up  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  are  the 
only  means  of  offence  and  defence  they  seem 
to  possess.  I  visited  the  same  place  some  flve 
months  afterwards  and  the  young  albatrosses 
were  still  sitting  on  their  nests." 
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'*  Is  there  any  other  sort  of  albatross,  Cap- 
tain Dad,  besides  that  wandering  fellow?** 

Yes ;  tliere  is  the  sooty  albatross,  who  prob- 
ably does  not  get  his  name  from  any  particu- 
lar whiteness  of  his  coat.  He  builds  a  rather 
better  sort  of  nest  of  mud,  some  six  inches 
above  the  ground.  Then  there  is  a  yellow- 
beaked  chap,  whose  family  mansion  is  still 
more  aristocratic,  —  a  kind  of  Fifth  Avenue 
bird,  whose  heap  of  mud  is  fully  a  foot  in  alti- 
tude, with  a  little  trench  or  fence  all  round 
the  base;  but  I  never  heard  that  he  gives 
himself  any  airs  on  account  of  his  superiority. 
If  you  should  pay  them  a  visit  in  their  homes, 
you  must  kick  them  out  of  your  way  if  you 
would  have  room  to  pass,  and  even  then  they 
will  walk  back  very  composedly  as  soon  as  the 
kicking  is  over.  Some  of  them,  however,  will 
resent  an  insult  by  squirting  oil  out  of  their 
mouths  over  your  clothing;  so  don't  wear  your 
Sunday  rigging  when  you  stir  up  an  albatross/* 
And  now,  if  there  are  no  more  questions  to 
ask,  I  will  go  on  with  my  yarn. 

I  had  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  company  with 
the  purser  and  surgeon,  in  watching  the  airy 
wheels  of  these  great  creatures,  who,  however 
awkward  on  land,  are  graceful  enough  in  the 
air,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  us  that  it 
would  be  great  fun  to  capture  a  specimen.  I 
did  not  think  of  albatrosses  at  first,  but  rather 
of  the  flock,  many  hundred  strong,  of  noisy 
cape  pigeons,  who  chattered  among  them- 
selves as  they  fought  viciously  for  some  refuse 
from  the  galley  which  our  cook  has  tossed 
overboard,  and  was  now  floating  slowly 
astern.  So,  after  a  moment's  cogitation,  I 
walked  up  to  the  weather-beaten  old  quarter- 
master, and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  way  of 
catching  them. 

*<  Catch  *em,  is  it,  sir?"  with  a  pull  at  his 
grizzled  fore-lock,  in  honor  of  the  rank  of  his 
questioner.  **Why  not,' sir?  I've  seen  it 
done  over  and  over  again,  when  I  was  down 
here  four  years  ago  in  the  Hecla,  and  many 
a  v'yage  before,  for  the  matter  of  that  We 
took  in  enough  one  morning  to  give  a  taste 
of  fresh  grub  to  the  whole  fo'castle,  though 
the  cabin  mess  hove  theirs  overboard,  and  said 
they  were  fishy.  We  caught  *em,  too,  in  spite 
of  old  Bill  Deeadye,  our  bo'swain,  who  went 
grumbling  round  and  round,  and  vowed  ^we 
should  get  a  gale  of  wind  off  Chilee  for  every 
bird  we  killed' — not  but  what  we  did  get  a 
right-smart  capful  of  wind  off  there,  which  was 
paying  heavy,  if  pay  it  was,  for  a  mouthful  of 
pigeon  meat.  You  see,  sir,  we  were  deep  in 
the  water,  and  the  wind  blew  great  guns  from 
the  nor -west,  and—'* 


"  Never  mind  the  gale  now,  Hawkins,  but 
tell  us  how  you  managed  to  catch  the  birds.** 

**  Well,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  sir,  it's 
simple  enough.    We  just  fished  for  them." 

**  What?  Who  ever  heard  of  fishing  for  a 
bird  ?  " 

'*  True,  sir,  for  all  that.  It's  live  and  learn 
at  sea.  It  seems  a  queer  dodge,  but  they  takes 
the  bait  as  kindly  as  any  codfish  on  the  Banks. 
You  just  get  a  stout  line  and  lock  a  c<  aple  of 
strong  hooks  together  with  a  bit  of  pork  rind 
to  cover  the  barb,  and  maybe  a  block  of  light 
wood  to  float  it ;  if  it  goes  astern,  not  more 
than  six  inches  from  your  hooks,  or  even  hang 
it  over  the  side  with  no  block  at  all,  and  if  you 
don't  nab  one  of  those  hungry,  half-starved 
little  beggars  when  you  pull  it  in  again,  it 
won't  be  their  fault  They  hang  round  it  like 
bees  on  a  honey-comb  till  some  unlucky  fel- 
low gets  the  hook  into  his  bill,  and  then  yon 
have  only  to  give  the  line  a  jerk,  and  in  he 
comes." 

**But  I  should  think,  Hawkins,  that  thst 
would  frighten  the  rest,  and  then  there  would 
be  the  end  of  your  fishing." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  They  are  too  greedy  for 
that;  they  may  scream  a  little  l^irder,  however, 
and  get  confused  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  by 
the  time  you  have  got  the  fellow  in  and  wrung 
his  neck,  they  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  hook 
half  way  at  the  next  throw,  and  grab  for  a 
chance  at  it.  These  little  pirates  never  seem 
to  miss  their  mates  when  they  lose  the  num- 
ber of  their  mess." 

Now,  as  the  purser  and  myself  were  practi- 
cal people,  we  straightway  went  to  work,  in 
accordance  with  old  Hawkins's  suggestion, 
rigged  the  line,  baited  the  hooks,  and  reeved 
it  out  astern,  even  sacrificing  an  old  hair 
brush  of  our  Nip  Cheese,  which  we  hung  on, 
by  way  of  float,  in  the  excitement  of  antici- 
pated sport.  Not  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
ere  a  foredoomed  pigeon  had  seen  and  gob- 
bled the  bait,  and  we  hauled  him  in  triumph- 
antly, attended  by  a  fluttering  escort  of  his 
fellows,  who  crowded  round  him  tumultuously, 
not,  as  was  but  too  evident,  to  sympathize  with 
his  distress,  but  to  peck  at  the  bit  of  pork  rind 
which  still  protruded  from  the  unfortunate's 
mouth.  Our  captive  was  soon  despatched, 
but  the  eagerness  of  the  birds  did  not  permit 
us  to  use  the  float ;  for  at  the  second  throw 
they  literally  darted  for  and  seized  upon  the 
bait  before  it  could  touch  the  sea.  Before 
an  hour  had  elapsed  we  filled  the  cook's  hands 
with  our  feathered,  prey,  and  grew  weary  of 
a  sport  which  was  rapidly  degenerating  into 
the  mere  cruelty  of  wasteful  and  purposeless 
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slaughter.  Now,  all  this  baiting  of  pigeons  I 
had  not  gone  unnoticed  by  a  pair  of  huge 
albatrosses,  who  circled  slowly  overhead, 
watching  with  eager  eyes  this  apparent  feed- 
ing of  their  little  companions.  Il  was  a  hint 
not  to  be  neglected ;  so  we  selected  a  larger 
and  stronger  line,  rigged  a  heavier  hook,  and 
increased  the  bait  to  a  junk  of  at  least  a 
pound,  supporting  the  whole  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  a  piece  of  board,  fastened 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  pork.  Then  setting 
the  whole  concern  adrift,  we  paid  out  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  of  line;  for  the  albatross 
seemed  less  willing  to  approach  the  ship  than 
the  bolder,  or  less  wary  birds  we  had  been 
victimizing.  But  the  pigeons  evidently  looked 
upon  this  new  treat  as  intended  solely  for 
their  benefit,  and  would  not  be  convinced  to 
the  contrary,  for  they  hung  round  it  most  lov- 
ingly, almost  hiding  it  with  their  busy,  beat- 
ing wings,  and  leading  us  to  fear  that  it  would 
be  entirely  consumed,  or  some  unlucky  little 
bird  might  hook  himself,  and  so  spoil  our 
sport  before  the  great  albatross  we  were  seek- 
ing could  perceive  and  pounce  upon  the  bait. 
.  But,  though  the  cape  pigeons  worked  hard, 
they  were  soon  destined  to  be  scattered ;  the 
albatross  had  evidently  seen  the  glistening 
morsel,  and  came  swooping  down  in  beautiful 
style  upon  it;  there  was  a  heavy  splash  in  the 
water,  the  foam  flew,  and  the  poor  pigeons 
were  driven  like  chaff  before  the  .wind,  escap- 
ing from  the  heavy  blows  of  those  giant  pin- 
ions as  best  they  might:  a  moment  more,  and 
the  strong  hooked  bill  had  closed  over  the 
coveted  morsel ;  but  as  the  huge  bird  endeav- 
ored to  rise,  the  concealed  hook  struck  sharply 
in,  and  our  victim  found  himself  fairly  fas- 
tened to  the  line.  Now  came  the  tug  of  war. 
We  pulled  and  hauled,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
albatross  settled  down  into  the  water,  squared 
his  wide  wings,  and  thrust  out  his  broad, 
webbed  feet,  backing,  and  fighting  desperately 
against  his  fate,  as  we  endeavored,  almost  in 
vain,  to  drag  him  in.  Another  hand  or  two 
on  the  line,  however,  soon  changed  the  bal- 
lance  of  power,  and  though  the  poor  struggler 
kicked  and  squirmed,  and  tossed  the  foam  on 
either  side  as  he  came  reluctantly  in,  still  we 
gained  inch  by  inch,  and  the  much  wished  for 
prize  was  nearly  within  reach  of^our  grasping 
fingers. 

••  We  have  him  now  I "  cried  the  purser,  as 
he  tugged  lustily  at  the  rope.  O,  luckless 
boast !  As  he  spoke,  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
seize  the  kicking  legs  of  the  almost  captive, 
who  immediately  showed  his  appreciation  of 
the  attention  by  tapping  poor  Nip   Cheese 
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smartly  on  the  nose  with  a  flirt  of  his  wing. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  unexpected  as 
it  was,  proved  too  much  for  our  purser,  who 
let  go  his  hold  to  assure  himself  that  the  dam- 
aged organ  was  still  fast  to  his  face.  Just  then 
a  quick  roll  of  the  ship  took  Nip  Cheese  off  his 
legs,  and  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  deck. 
This  raised  a  laugh  which  made  us  careless 
of  our  grasp  upon  the  line  —  an  indiscretion 
which  the  albatross  was  nA  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of.  So,  spreading  his  great  wings, 
with  startling  energy  he  took  an  upward 
flight,  which,  but  for  a  lucky  grab  at  the  cord 
that  we  had  neglected  to  belay,  would  have 
ended  the  affair  by  King  Albatross  making 
his  escape,  and  carrying  off  line  and  all.  As 
it  was,  we  were  obliged  to  renew  the  struggle, 
but  with  greater  coolness  and  circumspection, 
—  hauling  him  in  this  time,  as  the  Redwood 
volume  suggests,  like  a  great  kite,  till  he  was 
once  more  within  our  reach.  He  now  made 
a  grab  at  the  steward,  who  happened  to  be 
bare-armed,  striking  him  so  forcibly  with  his 
beak  as  to  draw  the  blood. 

Then  came  a  new  series  of  tactics ;  for  the 
hook  had  been  removed,  and  the  creature  was 
now  held  by  a  man  on  either  side,  grasping 
each  of  his  long  wings.  For  some  five  or  ten 
minutes  poor  King  Albatross  was  either  a  very 
sick,  or  a  sadly  designing,  not  to  say  disgust- 
ing bird ;  for  no  seasick  gentleman,  with  his 
liver  terribly  out  of  tune,  could  have  cast  up 
his  accounts  with  greater  rapidity  than  did 
that  gigantic,  active  fowl.  Fortunately  for 
myself,  I  had  given  the  fellow  a  wide  birth, 
though  he  left  the  poor  purser  in  a  pickle  not 
to  be  envied.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no 
one  would  have  interfered,  at  least  at  this 
crisis,  even  if  he  had  renewed  (which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  attempt  to  do)  his  efforts  to 
escape. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  antics  so  ridicu- 
lous that  they  should  have  been  seen  to  be 
credited.  No  description  could  do  them  jus- 
tice. We  had  a  fat  pig  or  two,  the  remains  of 
our  live  stock,  shipped  before  leaving  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  which  were  running  loose  about 
the  deck :  to  one  of  these  unlucky  swine  our 
prisoner  speedily  turned  his  attention,  mount-  ^ 
ing  nimbly  upon  its  back,  and  endeavoring 
to  strike  its  bristly  hide  with  beak  and  wings. 
Poor  piggy  frightened  almost  to  death  by  this 
rude  and  extraordinary  assault,  ran  blindly 
forward,  until,  coming  in  contact  with  a  g^n, 
he  fairly  upset  his  tormentor,  who  rolled, 
head  over  heels,  upon  the  oaken  planks,  and 
finally  picked  himself  up  in,  if  possible,  a 
worse  humor  than  before.    At  length,  having 
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grown  weary  of  our  new,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  by  this  time  anything  but  cleanly  play- 
thing, and  his  half-sullen,  half-stupid  ways, 
we  tied  long  streamers  of  red  bunting  to  his 
legs,  and  let  him  go  free;  having  actually  to 
push  him  over  the  side  before  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  depart 

Then  followed  the  querest  spectacle  of  all, 
as  the  lately  captive  bird  soared  alofl,  and 
displayed  the  gorgeousness  of  his  new  decora- 
tions. The  albatrosses  gathered  from  far  and 
near,  and  came  sweeping  down  upon  their  be- 
decked companion.  They  struck  at  him  with 
their  cruel  beaks,  and  wheeled  over  his  head, 
attacking  and  driving  the  creature  fairly  out 
of  sight,  thus  ending  our  sport,  and  almost 
clearing  the  horizon  of  birds  for  the  time 
being;  for  the  cape  pigeons  followed  in  their 
wake,  either  interested  in  the  chase,  or  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  some  sort  of  refreshment 
might  be  provided,  —  possibly  in  the  shape  of 
cold  albatross  at  its  close. 

And  now,  boys,  I  have  spun  my  yam,  up 
killick,  Grunter;  yonder  comes  the  fog,  creep- 
ing up  over  old  Beaver-Tail  light,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  home,  the  less  likely  we  shall 
be  to  spend  the  night  outside. 


VSQt  ALFRED  AID  THE  OBFHAV. 

[with  rULL-PACB  ILLOSTKATIOK.] 

KING  ALFRED  was  sitting  one  day  in  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  his  barons  or 
thanes,  —  as  the  nobles  of  the  country  were 
called  in  those  days, —  when  he  observed  that 
the  place  of  one  faithful  servant  was  vacant, 
and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Earl  of  Holderness,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  noble  thane  and  his  lady  had 
both  died  a  short  time  previous.  Before  the 
monarch  could  express  his  gprief,  his  informant, 
the  warrior  Wulph,  entreated  the  king  to 
confer  on  him  the  estates  of  Holderness  as  a 
reward  for  his  prowess  in  war.  Instantly 
another  noble,  the  wise  Thurston,  spoke: 
'*  Nay,  king,  it  would  be  more  just  to  bestow 
them  on  me ;  for  dost  thou  not  remember  how, 
when  at  thy  command  I  crossed  the  sea,  my 
*  wisdom  was  of  more  avail  at  the  Danish 
court  than  all  the  warlike  skill  and  bravery  of 
Wulph?" 

At  that  moment  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  opened,  and  a  pale,  toil-worn  woman 
entered,  leading  by  the  hand  a  lovely  boy, 
whose  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  com- 
plexion plainly  showed  his  Saxon  origin. 
With  difficulty  she  pressed  through  the  throng 


of  anxious  and  excited  nobles,  until  she  stood 
before  the  monarch  himself;  then,  bending' 
she  said,  — - 

*'  O,  gracious  king,  I  ask  that  justice  may 
be  done  to  this  boy,  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Holderness  and  the  Lady  Alice.  He 
has  no  father  now  to  defend  him,  no  mother 
to  care  for  him;  but,  orphaned  and  utterly 
friendless,  he  looks  to  you  for  protection :  his 
is  the  orphan's  claim.  O  king,  regard  iL** 
Here  she  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  thanes, 
who  angrilj  exclaimed,  '*His  claim,  for- 
sooth !  What  I  dost  thou  think,  then,  that  our 
king  needs  the  services  of  babes  such  as  that? 
No ;  in  these  troubled  times,  when  our  Danish 
foes  are  threatening  us  on  all  sides,  we  want 
men  with  active  bodies,  stout  arms,  and  brave 
hearts.  If  the  lands  of  Holderness  be  given 
that  child,  even  though  he  were  the  lawful 
heir,  what  could  he  do  to  guard  his  country?* 

The  little  fellow  lifted  his  bright  blue  eyes 
to  the  stem  speaker,  and  replied,  "  /  womid 
pray  io  God  tm  ktavtm*** 

The  good  King  Alfred  —  than  whom  a  no- 
bler or  better  never  sat  on  England's  throne 
—  looked  earnestly  first  at  the  upturned  face 
of  the  boy,  then  upon  his  thanes,  who  were 
anxiously  awaiting  the  royal  decision,  and, 
rising,  said  slowly  and  solemnly,  **Tbe 
king  will  gladly  give  all  praise  and  due  re- 
wanis  to  the  faithful  thanes  who  have  served 
him  so  well  in  times  of  need ;  but  the  estates 
of  Holderness  must  be  restored  to  this  child, 
for  they  are  his  by  birthright  and  his  claim ; 
the  orphan's  claim  is  befoi^  all  others  —  his 
Father  is  God,  who  reigns  in  heaven.** 


TEE  UTTLE  GABDEHEBS. 

BY  AUNT  CARRIB. 

THE  beautiful  month  of  October,  with  its 
^  gorgeous  foliage  and  clear,  bradng  air, 
found  Flora  and  Donald  happy  as  larks,  and 
with  cheeks  as  rosy  and  bright  as  the  tinted 
maple  leaves.  A  child  who  is  constantlj  and 
pleasantly  employed  is  always  kafpy*  (If 
parents  would  onfy  contrive  some  pleasant 
and  useful  occupation  for  their  children,  there 
would  be  but  few  fretful  children.  Man/ 
mothers  declare  they  have  not  time  I  It  would 
save  time  in  the  end.)  How  rich,  indepen- 
dent, and  benevolent  our  little  gardeners  felt ! 
Their  Christmas  gifts  were  often  talked  over 
in  private.  They  collected  leaves  and  ferns 
of  all  kinds,  to  make  their  home  bright  and 
cheerful  during  ^he  cold  winter  months.  Don- 
ald, with  the  carpenter  s  help,  made  a  wood- 
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en  press  by  taking  two  oblong  pieces  of  a  large 
board,  and  fitting  to  each  end  of  them  wooden 
screws.  Leaves,  ferns,  &c.,  to  be  pressed, 
were  placed  in  newspapers  and  laid  between 
the  two  pieces  of  wood;  these  were  screwed 
tightly.  This  simple  press  cost  only  sixtj  cents. 
They  found  some  beautiful  ferns  turned  ivory 
color  by  Jack  Frost  These  ferns,  when  pressed, 
resembled  skeleton  ferns.  They  bought  of 
an  old  man  for  twenty-five  cents,  a  large  bunch 
of  wild  running  fern. 

These  ferns  they*  wet  and  ironed  nearly 
dry  with  a  flat-iron  heated  sufficiently  for 
laundry  work.  They  were  then  placed  in  some 
old  large  account-book,  to  remain  until  used, 
and  now  they  ornament  the  walls  of  a  room 
and  curtains  beautifully.  Whenever  Mr.  Gor^ 
don  could  drive  them  to  any  wild,  mossy  dells 
or  woods,  they  collected  quantities  of  the 
green,  wet  mosses,  and  the  pretty,  dry,  gray 
mosses,  placing  them  in  the  cellar  for  winter 
use.  They  arranged  their  winter  flowers  on 
their  stands,  placing  those  that  required  the 
most  sun  nearest  the  window.  They  bought 
two  bird-cage  hooks,  and  fastened  them  into 
the  wood-work  over  the  top  of  the  windows. 
These  hooks  were  at  the  end  of  an  arm,  so 
that  anything  hung  upon  them  would  swing 
free  of  the  window ;  on  these  were  placed  the 
hanging  baskets.  Pots  with  German  and  Eng- 
lish ivy  and  smilax  were  placed  on  low  wood- 
en boxes  each  side  of  the  windows;  these 
were  to  be  trained  on  wires  and  strings. 

They  potted  two  Hermosa  roses  and  one 
Louis  Philippe,  for  window  blooming.  Their 
other  roses  remained  in  the  garden  for  the 
present.  During  the  daytime  they  left  the 
two  windows  of  the  room  open,  except  during 
cold  and  stormy  weather.  At  night  they 
closed  them.  Twice  a  week  they  showered 
their  plants  freely  with  a  watering-pot;  at 
other  times  they  poured  the  water  on  to  the 
plants.  They  were  careful  not  to  soak  a  plant. 
Before  watering,  they  sounded  each  flovrer- 
pot,  and  if  it  seemed  hollow  they  watered  it 
freely ;  if  solid  they  did  not  water  It.  Plants 
in  winter  often  die  from  too  much  water.  On 
cold  and  frosty  nights  they  covered  their  to- 
matoes and  delicate  plants;  therefore  their 
flowers  were  sttU  in  bloom,  and  they  could 
arrange  pretty  bouquets  and  baskets  from 
their  garden,  and  sell  tomatoes.  They  sold 
six  dollars'  worth  of  tomatoes,  and  received 
ten  dollars  and  eighty  cents  for  their  flowers. 
The  two  flower-hooks  cost  twenty  cents, 
the  press  sixty,  the  ffcrhs  twenty-five;  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  fifteen  dollars  and  five  cents 
to   add  to  their  capital:   this  sum  increased 


it  to  one  hundred  and  fix  dollars  and  fifty-five 
cents. 

We  here  begin  our  promised  article  on  the 
language  of  flowers,  and  after  giving  you  the 
definitions  of  each  flower  separately,  will  show 
you  how  to  combine  them  to  express  your 
ideas  and  sentiments. 

Alyssum  (Sweet),  Sweetness. 
Amaranth,  Immortality. 
Amaranth  (Globe),  unchangeable. 
Arbor  Vit«e,  Enduring. 
Balsam  (Double),  Impatience. 
Blue  Bell,  Docility. 
Calla  Lilly,  Reverence. 
Camellia  Japonica,  Dignity. 
Candy  Tuft,  Indifference. 
Cape  Jasmine,  Ecstasy. 
China  Asters,  Variety.     . 
Chrysanthemum,  Truth. 
Cockscomb,  Foppery. 
Convolvulus,  Uncertainty. 
Coreopsis,  Cheerfulness. 
Daisy,  Innocence. 
Dahlia,  Pride. 
Ferns,  Delicacy. 
Fuchsia,  Sprightliness. 
Forget-me-not,  Forget  me  not. 


DOWS  B7  THE  8EA. 

[with  FULL**PAGS  ILLOSraATlON.] 

BOYS  and  girls,  can  you  imagine  a  more 
delightful  holiday  than  is  presented  by 
our  engraving  "  Down  by  the  Sea."  A  good 
long  day  on  the  beach,  the  sun  silvering 
the  rippling  waves  as  they  glide  back  and 
forth,  the  merry  chase  across  the  hard, 
smooth  sand,  the  frolics  of  bathers  in  the 
surf,  and  the  eager  search  for  pebbles  and 
shells,  with  which  to  form  the  name  of  some 
favorite  in  the  sands,  —  all  these  are  pleasant  to 
recall.  And  then  the  sight  of  the  granXi 
ocean  stretching  far  away,  until  it  is  merged 
into  the  sky  that  bends  to  meet  it,  makes  us 
feel  the  power  of  God,  who  holds  the  mighty 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  As  you 
bend  over  your  studies  after  the  long  vaca- 
tion, recruited  in  health  and  spirits,  the  hap- 
py hours  spent  by  the  sea,  and  the  lessons 
there  taught,  should  inspire  you  to  diligence 
in  your  studies.  For  time  flies  fast,  and  soon 
will  bring  around  again  the  season  of  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment. 


' Value  your  playmates  according  to 

their  deeds,  not  their  words. 
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Characters.  —  Mr.  St.  Clair,  aa  Invalid; 
Thomas,  a  Strvant ;  John  Harrison,  Wil- 
liam and  Edward  Franklim,  Ntphtvit 
efUa..  St.  Clair. 


Tiomai.  Mr.  St  Clair,  do  /ou  fe«l  an;  bet- 
ter to-daj'? 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  O,  no,  I'm  no  better,  and  I 
never  (hull  be  better.     I  must  toon  pais  away. 

Tiomai.  When  I  wni  in  town  yeiterday,  I 
heard  tlintyou  were  dead.  I  don't  know  how 
the  report  got  in  circulation,  but  many  per- 
«ons  a«ked  me  if  it  were  true. 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  It  will  be  true  before  manj 
daji  have  passed  b;.  I  cannot  hold  out 
much  longer.  I  have  pains  in  tny  head  and 
pains  in  my  back,  and  my  Teet  are  numb  and 
cold.  Nu,  I  can't  hold  out  much  longer.  You 
know,  Thomai,  I  have  made  a  will.  One 
third  of  my  property  I  have  left  to  you.  You 
have  been  a  kind  and  raithTiri  servant,  Thomas, 
and  I  wanted  to  do  that  which  was  right  and 
honorable. 

Titomai.  O,  sir,  I  thank  you;  but  I  think 
you  are  not  to  unwell  as  you  inagine.  I  trust, 
sir,  you  may  live  many  year*  yet. 
_Mr.  St.  Clair.  No,  I  can't  live  long;  I 
must  soon  pass  away.  I  feel  it  in  all  my 
aches  and  pains.  And  why  need  I  care  to 
live?  I  am  old,  and  I  am  only  a  trouble  to 
those  around  me.  But,  Thomas,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  have  left  one  third  of  my  property  to 
you.  Tlie  remainder  of  it  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  my  nephews,  John  Harrison 
and  William  and  Edward  Franklin.  I  hesitat- 
ed a  good  deal  about  giving  anything  to  John 
Harrison,  for  I  huve  heard  that  he  ii  a  wild 
and  recklesi  fellow.  But  it  may  not  be  true. 
His  mother  married  against  my  wishes.  She 
was  younger  than  I,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  some  say  in  the  matter;  but  she  heeded 
me  not,  and  I  was  unkind  to  her,  and  would 
■ee  her  no  more.     I  have  repented  of  thi«  folly 


of  mine.  Her  message  to  ftie  when  the  was 
on  her  death-bed  led  me  to  think,  and  after  I 
had  thought  on  the  matter'for  several  weekt,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  a  fooL 
I  lost  light  of  her  son.  In  fact,  I  didnt  want 
to  tee  him,  for  it  made  me  feel  unhappy. 
Lately,  through  the  Franklin  boys,  I  have 
learned  that  he  is  a  very  bad  young  man. 

Tkamat.  I  have  teen  him  frequently,  and  I 
have  always  found  him  pleasant  and  friendly; 
more  to,  indeed,  than  your  other  nephews,  the 
Franklin  boys. 

Mr.  St.  Clair.    Ah,  tndeedl 

Tkemas.     And  he  always  inquire*  (bryou. 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  For  me  I  Well,  now,  be 
may  not  be  so  bad  alter  all. 

Tientat.    But,  sir,  here  they  come  now. 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  They  hare,  doubtlcsa  heard 
the  report  of  my  death.  Come,  Thomas,  help 
me  to  the  other  room.  If  they  think  I  an 
dead,  allow  them  to  think  so,  and  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  see  me.  Do  you  absent  yourself 
from  the  room,  and  let  them  talk  the  matter 
over.  Perhaps  I  may  hear  something  inter- 
esting. lExeimt  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Thomas. 
He-enter  Thomas. 

Tiemat.  Mr.  SL  Clair  has  got  an  idea 
into  his  head.  He  thinks  he  is  going  fast; 
but  it  is  my  opinion,  —  and  I  am  pretty  firm  in 
that  opinion,  —  that  his  sands  of  life  are  not  so 
nearly  run  out  as  he  imagines. 

JCmaei  at  tit  d^or.     Optmd  by  THoaus. 

William.    Good  morning,  sir. 
^  Tiomas.     Good  morning. 

William.  We  have  heardofouruncle'sdeaai, 

sist  in  the  last  sad  riles.  You  are  the  old 
man  who  has  lived  so  long  with  him,  I  suppose. 

TMotnai.     Yes,  sir;  come  in. 
JSnttr  WuxiAM  a^d  Edward  FltANKLnt  mud 
John  Harrison. 

Tiomas.    Be  seated,  my  young  friends. 

William.  We  would  have  come  more  fic- 
quently  during  our  uncle's  illness,  but  yoa 
know  he  hadn't  much  desire  to  see  people, 
particularly  hit  relations.  He  was  eccentric^ 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
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TAamas.  (Aside.)  Perhaps  ^ou  are  disturb- 
ing  him  now.  —  (  TV  iAe  yimng  men,)  I  know 
Mr.  St.  Clair  was  peculiar  in  some  of  his 
ways.  When  people  were  kind  to  him  he 
thought  they  merely  wanted  to  get  hre  money. 
But  he  is  gone  now,  and  we  must  forget  his 
faults.  I  will  leave  you  here,  but  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes.  You  cannot  see  the  corpse 
for  a  short  time.  {Exit  Thomas. 

William,  And  so  the  old  chap  was  afraid 
somebody  would  get  his  money?  Ha,  ha  I 
Fm  glad  he*s  gone*  I  think  Til  get  a  good 
share  of  the  pile,  and  then  hurrah  for  a  jolly 
time !  Of  course  the  old  fellow  wouldn't  fnake 
a  will  —  stingy  people  never  do.  They  hold 
on  to  their  gold,  and  try  to  take  it  with  them. 

John,  William,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you 
talk  so.    You  are  very  unfeeling. 

Edward.  {Sneerittgiy,)  O,  our  pious  cousin ! 
William,  you  forget.  You  shouldn't  branch 
out  so  in  the  presence  of  this  would-be  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel. 

William.  John  Harrison,  you  always 
pretended  to  be  sort  of  lamb-like,  when,  in 
fact,  you  were  only  a  goose ;  tender  as  a  flower 
of  the  valley  —  ha,  ha  1  On  this  occasion  your 
grief  and  sorrow  are  only  put  on.  You  don't 
care  a  snap.  And  it  can  do  no  good  now  for 
you  to  wipe  the  tears  out  of  your  eyes  and 
take  on  about  the  old  man*8  death' — it  will 
not  make  any  difference  >n  the  pile  of  money 
that  will  fall  to  your  share.  The  old  fellow  is 
gone,  and  if  he  made  no  will  the  money  will 
be  divided  equally  between  us  three.  If  he 
did  make  a  will,  you  will  get  your  share,  and  no 
more ;  and  your  pious  palaver  will  do  no  good. 

yokn.  I  think  we  should  at  least  have 
enough  respect  for  our  dead  uncle  to  say 
nothing  about  the  division  of  his  property  un- 
til he  is  buried  out  of  our  sight. 

Edvfard.  There  you  go  again.  Blow  your 
nose,  Johnny,  and  squeeze  another  tear  out  of 
your  left  eye.  I  guess,  sir,  we  had  as  .much 
respect  for  our  uncle  as  you  had,  but  we  are 
not  quite  deceitful  enough  to  profess  sorrow 
when  we  have  none.  He  was  of  no  benefit  to 
us  when  he  wasialive,  and  why  should  we  be 
sorry  because  he  is  gone?  I  can  say,  and  say 
truthfully,  that  I  am  glad  he  is  dead.  We  will 
now  come  into  possession  of  his  immense  wealth 
and  live  faster  and  jollier  than  ever  before. 

yoku.  He  was  unkind  to  my  mother,  but 
he  believed  she  did  a  great  wrong  in  marrying 
my  father  against  his  wishes,  and  he  was  very 
firm  in  all  his  opinions.  My  mother  is  gone  to 
a  brighter  home,  a  sunnier  clime,  and  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  care  and  trouble.  I  have  heard  that 
after  my  mother's  death  my  uncle  was  sorry 
that  he  had  treated  her  as  he  did.    When  I 


was  quite  a  small  boy,  uncle  John  did  me  a 
kindness  I  shall  never  forget.  I  am  poor, 
whilst  you  are  in  comfortable  circumstances ; 
and  his  money  would  enable  me  to  obtain 
the  education  I  so  much  desire  to  have;  yet 
I  am  truly  sorry  be  is  gone. 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  (Bursting  into  ike  room  and 
shoutings)  I'm  not  gone.  I'm  all  right.  Jehosh- 
aphat !   I  feel  like  tearing  somebody's  head  off. 

William,  Edvfard,  and  yohn.  (Springing 
up  in  amazement.)    Uncle  John! 

Mr,  St.  Clair.  Yes,  it  is  your  uncle  John. 
He  isn't  gone  yet. 

Edward.    Not  gone  yet  I 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  No ;  and  I'm  not  going  for 
a  while.    I'm  going  to  set-matters  right  first. 

William.  Why,  we  heard  you  were  dead, 
and  we  came  •— 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  Yes,  I  know,  you  came 
after  the  money.  You  two  worthies  may  go. 
I  have  heard  all  your  conversation,  and  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  again. 

William,    But,  uncle  — 
•    Edward.    We  didn't  know — 

Mr.  St.  Clair.  Ay,  I  know  you  didn't. 
You  thought  I  was  deaf  as  a  post  and  dead  as 
a  door  nail.  Ough.  (  Growling  savagely.) 
You  were  ready  to  make  a  dive  at  the  pile  of 
gold.  Ough!  you  young  rascals  I  I  shall 
know  now  how  to  dispose  of  my  property. 

William,    Uncle,  can't  you  forgive  us? 

Mr,  St.  Clair.  No ;  I  can*t  have  anything 
to  say  to  any  person  who  is  glad  because  I  am 
dead  and  out  of  the  way,  and  can  scarcely 
wait  until  I  am  put  in  the  ground  to  get  at  my 
property.  I  had  decided  to  give  you  a  good 
share ;  but  I  shall  take  occasion  to  destroy  the 
will  immediately,  and  draw  up  another. 

William,    Confound  the  luck  I 

Edward.    Let  us  slide ! 

a 

Mr,  St,  Clair,  Yes,  get  out  of  my  house 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  don't  darken  my 
doors  again.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  you. 
John  Harrison,  you  will  remain;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you. 
[Exeunt  William  and  Ebward  Frankuk. 

I  have  heard  all  your  conversation,  and 
truly  I  regret  ray  unkindness  towards  your 
mother.  But  that  is  past,  and  cannot  be  re- 
called. She  is  gone,  as  you  said,  to  a  happier 
home  and  a  sunnier  clime.  I  can,  however, 
deal  a  little  more  kindly  with  her  son.  What 
have  you  been  doing  the  past  few  years  ? 

yokn.  I  have  been  Reaching  and  going  to 
school.  The  amall  earnings  of  the  winter 
enabled  me  to  go  to  school  in  the  summer. 

Mr,  St.  Clair,  Well,  you  need  teach  no 
more.  You  shall  make  this  your  home,  and 
go  to  school  as  long  as  you  choose.    I  don't 
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expect  to  live  very  long;  my  back  is  curved 
and  twisted  with  rheumatism,  and  I  am  af- 
flicted in  various  ways ;  but  when  I  am  gone 
you  shall  have  money  enough  to  set  yourself 
up  in  any  kind  of  business  you  may  wish  to 
engage  in. 

yoAn.  My  kind  uncle,  how  can  I  thank  you  I 
Mr.  .S/.  C/ai'r.  No  thanks  at  all.  I  have 
been  cruel  and  wicked,  and  I  wish  to  make 
reparation.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  the  re- 
port got  in  circulation  that  I  was  dead.  It  has 
enabled  me  to  find  out  who  cared  for  me,  and 
who  cared  for  my  money.  Those  Franklin 
boys  I  Ough  I  {Savagely.)  They're  glad  I'm 
gone,  eh?  They're  glad  I'm  dead.  Well,  1 
guess  they  are  the  goners.  I  had  got  a  notion 
into  my  old  head  that  they  were  deserving 
young  men ;  but  I  have  found  out  to  the  con- 
trary.   Thomas,  come  here. 

Bmter  Thomas. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  better,  and  half  a  year 
younger.  I'm  glad  that  the  report  got  circu- 
lated that  I  hi^d  piped  out  I  have  found  out 
a  poor  but  deserving  boy,  and  I'm  going  to 
make  a  man  of  him.  I  was  unkind  to  his 
mother,  but  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my  way, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  better.  He  shall  go  to 
school ;  he  shall  have  all  the  money  he  needs, 
-and  I'm  going  to  set  him  up  in  business,  and 
make  a  President  of  him.  Ah !  I  can't  stop 
thinking  about  the  Franklins.  They're  glad 
I'm  gone —  are  they?  Well,  well!  A  great 
deal  of  good  my  money  will  do  them  —  now 
won't  it?  And  (Jo  audience)  if  any  of  my 
friends  here  before  me  want  to  get  a  share  of 
Uncle  yokn's  Moneys  they  will  have  to  speak 
kindly  of  Uncle  John. 


PEOVEBB-POElt   V. 

BY  OBNBVIXVK. 

"  Speedi  is  silver,  bat  ailcnee  is  goldeB.** 

''T^ WAS  once  on  a  time  when  the  pigs  drank 

-*■         wine, 

And  the  turkeys  chewed  tobacco, 
An  ass  who  had  vainly  sought  renown 

Cried,  *' At  last,  I  am' on  the  track,  Ol 

**  Here  is  the  skin  of  a  lion  bold; 

With  this  I'll  cover  my  body ; 
And  though  *fine  feathers  don't  make  fine 
birds,* 

No  one  will  dream  tkit  is  shoddy." 

So,  clothed  caf-h^pie  with  his  rough,  shaggy 
coat, 
He  roamed  through  the  forests  so  old. 


And  spread  wild  confusion  wherever  he  went. 
By  his  aspect  so  fierce  and  so  bold. 

But  the  fox,  not  so  easily  led  astray, 
Cried,  "  'Tis  useless  to  try  to  pass 

For  a  lion,  when  no  one  who  hears  your  voice 
Can  doubt  'tis  the  bray  of  an  ass ! 

*'  If  you  had  kept  silent,  my  poor,  foolish  friend. 
Your  ruse  would  have  been  quite  complete ; 

But  now  I've  discovered  the  trick  myself, 
I'll  proclaim  it  to  all  whom  I  meet.** 

The  ass  in  dismay  disappeared  from  sight. 

And  never  again  was  he  seen. 
To  make  any  more  of  an  **  ass  of  himself," 

Than  he  always  by  nature  had  been ! 

Said  Joe  to  his  wife,  "  Why,  this  is  a  queer 
world ; 
A  new  sect  has  been  started,  Vta  told. 
Of  female  philosophers."     **  Well,"  said  his 
wife, 
*'  And  what  new  ideas  do  they  koldf** 

**  Why,  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  Katy, 
dear; 

'TIS  said  that  they  all  kold  their  tongues  ; 
Just  think  what  a  saving  of  time  there  must  be. 

To  say  nothing  of  voices  and  lungs  !  " 

A  medical  man  this  inquiry  put  forth : 

'*  Why  women  take  cold  more  than  men?" 

A  wag,  overhearing,  at  once  made  reply, 
'*The  reason,  I'm  sure,  is  quite  plain. 

'*  I  always  have  heard,  to  avoid  taking  cold. 
The  mouth  must  be  Vept  Jlrmfy  closed; 

When  the  women  do  this,  you*ll  find,  Dr.  Sage, 
Such  questions  need  not  be  proposed.'* 

'Twas  said  by  Euripides,  —  so  I  have  read,  — 
The  best  answer  that  ever  was  made 

To  ti  wise  man  is  silence — yet  Plutarch   the 
great 
This  sentiment  fully  conveyed : 

In    dealing   with  fools^   we    should   silence 
observe. 

For  men  of  good-breeding  and  sense 
Will  listen  to  reason,  and  logic,  and  wit. 

Nor  quickly  take  any  offence. 

One  writer  calls  silence  "  the  wit  of  the  mind," 

As  rest  to  the  overtaxed  frame : 
It  covers  our  follies,  our  faults  it  conceals. 

And  regards  another's  good  name. 

And  one  in  a  nutshell  the  truth  has  conveyed. 
The  words  that  thou  never  didst  say 

Thou  can^t  say  any  day,  but  those  thou   hast 
said 
Thou  canst  never  again  unsay* 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  POHTIUS. 


THE  lun  had  icftrcel^  chased  awajr  the 
clouds  rrom  the  eastern  horizon,  on  ■ 
morning  Tar  back  in  the  agei  of  antiquity, 
before  the  ttreets  of  Rome  were  reeounding 
with  the  hum  of  manj  anxioui  voicei. 

One  dny,  far  up  among  the  rugged  mi 
Uina  "Of  Samniuni,  the  Roman  legions  were 
marching  peacefully  along,  listening  no' 
the  hoarse  roar  of  some  mighty  mountain 
torrent  as  it  pressed  on  in  eager  haste  towards 
the  sea,  and  anon  to  the  flute-notes  of  some 
shepherd  lad  honoring  the  charms  of  his 
Phyllis,  when  suddenly  the  shout  of  the  onset 
rang  upon  Ihe  air,  and  thejr  were  conquered. 
And  then  came  that  terrible  disgrace  which 
they  desired  so  much  to  forget;  for,  then  and 
there,  Pontiui,  the  Samuite  leader,  com- 
pelled the  Roman  arm^  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  —  an  indignitjf  which  the/  had  never 
before  luffered. 

But  to-day,  the  Roman  henrt  rejoices  with 
all  its  mourning,  for,  in  yon  dark  prison  th'at 
lifts  its  dreary  front  before  your  gaze,  lies 
Pontius,  the  Samnile  leader,  waiting  to  be  led 
to  the  Forum  and  hear  his  sentence. 

Now,  proud  nation,  thy  vengeance  shall  be 
sated,  and  thy  sons  shall  tell  how  he  who 
dared  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  name  of  Ro- 
man repaid  with  life  the  debt  he  owed. 

At  length  the  prisoner  was  led  into  the 
Forum,  strongly  bound  and  guarded;  for 
well  they  knew  the  power  which  had  laid  low 
so  many  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  And  when, 
at  the  last,  permission  was  granted  him  to 
speak,  Pontius  thus  addressed  them :  — 

Senators  of  Rome:  You  smile  to  see  these 
arms,  that  once  you  feared,  made  useless  by 
your  shackles.  Yet  had  I  my  good  sword  and 
this  right  arm  unpinioned,  I  would  defy  you 
all,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  on  your  puny 
strength. 

You  doubtless  think  'twould  be  my  choicest 
pastime  to  see  your  forms,  mangled  and  life- 
less, lying  beneath  my  dripping  sword.  But 
'tis  not  so.    My  heart  could  ne'er  delight  in 


scenes  of  carnage  and  destruction.  *  When,  as 
a  boy,  I  listened  to  the  horrors  of  old  wars, 
and  heard  them  tell  how,  when  Ihe  front  of 
battle  lowered,  the  hearts  of  men  grew  cold, 
and  a  wild  frenzy  took  the  place  of  reason, 
then  did  my  cheek  grow  pale,  and  in  imagina- 
tion pictures  of  death  in  horrid  forma  flitted  be- 
fore my  gaze. 

One  night  I  had  listened  to  such  tales  a* 
these,  and  sought  my  couch  with  a  wild 
throbbing  in  my  heart  I  ne'er  had  felt  before. 
At  midnight  I  awoke.  The  dreary  wind* 
moaned  out  a  dirge  upon  the  air,  and  filled  my 
heart  with  vague  and  dark  forebodings,  for 
my  father  was  from  home,  and  1  had  dreamed 
that  danger  was  impending. 

In  that  same  hour,  when  the  dark  night  drew 
around  her  thickest  veil,  the  Roman  soldiers 
came.  They  dragged  my  mother  from  her 
couch  naked  and  trembling;  and  when  I 
rushed  to  help  her,  a  rude  hand  thrust  me 
back,  panting,  to  the  earth.  I  saw  a  murder- 
ous soldier  strike  her  to  the  heart.  Ah,  with 
what  terrible  fury  did  I  rage ;  impotent  then, 
for  a  strong'arm  restrained  me ;  but  1  felt  that 
the  power  of  the  great  gods  would  nerve  me 
should  we  ever  meet  again. 

I.ong  years  ago,  —  up  in  the  Caudine  Fork* 
—  you  all  remember, —  1  met  that  man. 
Time  had  dealt  hard  with  him.  His  locks 
were  white  at  yours,  O  senators,  and  yet  I 
would  not  spare  him,  for  1  knew  that  Jupiter 
had  saved  him  for  tny  sword.  For  a  while  I 
toyed  with  him,  even  as  theeagle,  certain  of  his 
prej",  toys  with  and  terrifles  it;  and  then  with 
one  fell  stroke  I  smote  him  to  the  earth.  Ah, 
how  I  revelled  in  his  dying  agony  I  And, 
had  I  possessed  the  power,  I  would  have 
made  it  ten  times  greater,  till  the  vile  coward 
had  shrieked  his  life  away. 

Senators,  I  have  finished.  I  do  not  ask  for 
life,  but  I  speak  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  a 
Samnite.*  Life!  what  is  that  to  met  Talk 
to  your  cowering  slaves  of  life  and  death,  but 
not  to  Pontius.  I  expect  from  you  nothing 
but  death,  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 
But,  when  ye  bring  your  tortures,  ye  shall  And 
that  he  who  lived  but  to  increase  the  glory  of 
the  Samnite  name  can  die  with  pleasure  to 
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""pHIL"  has  come  upon  the  word  "lin- 
^  stock,"  in  his  reading,  and  wanU  to 
know  what  it  means.  In  the  earlji  days  of 
gunner/,  before  Bint-locka  and  percussion- 
locks  were  invented,  guns  were  fired  b_v  bring- 
ing a  coal  or  flame  id  direct  contact  with  the 
powder;  and  as  Triction  matches  were  not 
then  known,  convenience  and  necessity  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  lire  near  at  hand, 
in  order  that  the  pieces  should  be  discharged 
with  rapidity.  The  "  linstock  "  was  a  wooden 
staff,  iron  pointed,  so  Chat  it  could  be  stuck 
in  Ihc  ground  for  holding  a  lighted  torch,  or 
whatever  substance  might  be  used,  in  readi- 
ness to  be  applied  to  the  gun.  In  old  pictures 
of  battles  the  "  linstock  "  may  often  be  seen 
planted  in  the  ground  at  the  rear  and  a  little 
to  the  right  of  each  gun,  with  a  torch  smoking 
in  each  of  the  ends  of  the  fork  in  which  it 
terminates.  So  much  for  the  "  linstock ; "  and 
now  a  little  advice.  When  you  come  upon 
words  or  things  you  do  not  understand,  Jfrit 
see  if  you  can  ascertain  its  meaning  yourself, 
by  a  little  efTort.  Information  thus  obtained 
is  always  fixed  more  piermanently  in  the  mind 
than  if  imparted  in  answer  to  a  question.  If, 
after  consulting  all  the  dictionaries,  ice.,  with- 
in reach,  you  slill  fail,  titn  ask  some  one  who 
knows.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  all 
questions;  but  we  want  our  young  friends  to 
learn  to  work  for  themselves  also.  That 
which  costs  us  some  labor  is  better  appreciated 
than  that  which  comes  easily  to  us. 

Our  "mysterious  bouqiMt"  stimulated 
manyof  our  readers  in  their  botanical  studies, 
and  it  seems  that  several  have  come  across 
the  name  of  LinnRus;  and  we  have  received 
numerous  notes  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  him, 
which  we  will  briefly  answer. 

LinnKus,  whose  real  name  was  Karl  von 
Linnj,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Swedish  minis- 
ter, and  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  May,  1707. 
His  parent*  intended  that  he  should  be  a  inia< 


ister;  but  he  madesuchpoor  progress  in  clas- 
sical studies,  that  they  soon  found  a  change 
advisable,  and  determined  U>  apprentice  him 
to  a  shoemaker.  But  friends,  who  detected  in 
the  boy  a  great  love  of  flowers  and  plants, 
took  him  under  their  care,  and  enabled  him 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with 
his  inclinations.  By  so  narrow  a  chanc«  did  ' 
the  scientific  world  gain  the  services  of  the 
great  botanistl  LinnKus  punued  his  studies 
with  leal,  but  often  under  great  disadvantages 
by  reason  of  his  poverty,  until,  at  last,  his 
great  acquirements  attracted  the  attention  of 
government,  and  thenceforward  his  course  * 
was  "onward  and  upward,"  and  he  attained 
the  highest  celebrity  and  proficiency,  lie  re- 
sided many  years  in  Holland,  where  he  wrote 
many  of  his  greatest  works.  Along  with  his 
botanical  researches  he  had  also  studied  med- 
icine, and  was  for  years  a  professorof  medicine 
in  a  college  at  Upsala.  He  was  a  man  of  won- 
derful industry  and  zeal,  and  exerted  a  great 
and  enduring  influence  in  every  department 
of  natural  history.  Among  the  important 
services  he  rendered  to  science  were  the  inven- 
tion and  introduction  of  a  clearer  and  more 
precise  nomenclature,  or  system  of  classifying 
and  naming  plants.  The  groups  that  he  in- 
dicated have,  in  most  cases,  been  retained 
amid  all  the  progress  and  changes  in  scientific 
studies,  thus  showing  the  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness of  his  studies,  while  what  have  been 
changed  were  what  he  himself  felt  to  be  onl/ 
temporary  resorts,  until  .  advancing  science 
should  determine  something  better.  He  died 
January  10,  1778.  Our  young  friends  can  find 
a  good  example  to  follow  in  his  career.  Ear- 
nest study,  even  against  great  obstacles,  wHIl 
accomplish  great  results ;  and  we  never  should 
be  discouraged  by  adverse  circumstance*. 
Just  suppose  young  Linncus  had  quietly  set- 
tled down  to  the  life  of  a  shoemaker!  Tb« 
world  would  have  been  the  loser.  Not  bnt 
that  every  honest  occupation  is  bonofable: 
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shoemaking  is  just  as  honorably  as  book- 
making,  for 

*'  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  tise  ; 
Act  weii  your  part^  then  all  the  honor  lies." 

But  Linnseus  felt  that  he  could  do  better  in 
some  other  line  of  labor.  Thousands  can 
make  shoes  where  one  can  be  a  thorough 
botanist. 

Wb  do  not  propose  to  do  all  the  answering 
ourselves,  but  shall  once  in  a  while  ask  our 
friends  to  use  their  own  wits  a  little.  Now, 
will  any  one  tell  us  where  in  Spenser's  Poems 
the  following  sentence  can  be  found :  — 

''  It  chanced :  Eternal  God  that  chance  did 
guide." 

It  is  quoted  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Sophie  May's  capital  story,  **The  Doctor's 
Daughter."    Who  will  answer  first? 

Wb  are  gratified,  but  not  surprised,  at  the 
popularity  of  the  series  of  articles  in  our  Mag- 
azine entitled  "Vacation  in  Petrol ia," written 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bishop.  Entertainment  and  in- 
formation were  most  happily  blended,  while 
the  illustrations  added  greatly  to  the  value  and 
interest.  To  those  who  desire  further  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  as  shown  in  the  develop- 
ment, growth,  and  resources  of  this  great 
branch  of  industry,  we  cordially  recommend 
a  book  called  '*  Petrolia :  a  Brief  History  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Region,"  by  An- 
drew Cone  and  Walter  R.  Jones.  It  is  com- 
plete in  its  history  and  in  its  details,  and  many 
portions  of  it  read  like  a  romance.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  authors  for  the  use  of  some 
of  their  illustrations,  and  by  them  our  readers 
can  judge  somewhat  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  book.  It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Lee  &  Shepard  will 
furnish  it  on  application. 

PftKHAPS  some  of  our  readers  may  **  take  a 
shine  "  to  this :  — 

Said  Tom  to  Dick,  "  Pray  tell  me^  friend, 

About  your  married  life.'* 
**  Most  gladly,  Tom.    Well,  to  bcgia. 

The  first  year  with  my  wife 
Twaa  sunshine  every  day,  dear  To■^ 

And  bliss  without  alloy : 
The  next  *twas  moonshine  all  the  time ; 

And  abce  that  day,  my  boy. 
We've  had  no  ihine  of  any  kia^  '-- 

Believe  me,  nei|^bor  mine,  — 
Except  when  Molj  takes  a  freak 

That  she'U 'kick  up  a  shine.' ** 

Our  Vacation.  —  We  spent  our  vacation 
at  Camden,  Maine,  which  is  one  of  the  most 


delightful  places  to  spend  a  vacation  in  on  the 
eastern  coast,  or  any  other  coast,  for  that  mat- 
ter. The  Bay  View  House,  kept  by  Mr.  Ruel 
Philbrook,  is  an  excellent  hotel,  with  a  table 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  land.  The  genial 
landlord  both  studies  and  works  to  make  his 
guests  happy,  and  meets  with  the  most  admi- 
rable success.  Our  fellow-laborer  Sophie  May 
was  also  at  the  Bay  View,  and  though  a  cer- 
tain **hard  shell  bell"  was  rather  too  much 
for  her,  we  trust  she  has  derived  essential  ben- 
efit from  her  visit  to  the  sea-shore.  We  do  not 
know  that  all  the  good  and  pleasant  people  of 
the  state  were  collected  at^  this  hotel,  but  we 
doubt  whether  so  many  of  them  were  ever  be- 
fore together  under  one  roof.  We  enjoyed  the 
colonel  from  Norridgewock  and  the  colonel 
from  Augusta  hugely ;  and  not  less  the  venera- 
ble representative  of  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington,  the  judge  from  Bangor,  the 
custom-house  man  from  Portland,  and  a  dozen 
others,  who  are  too  modest  even  to  be  men- 
tioned, besides  a  score  of  ladies,  some  vener- 
able, some  pretty,  and  all  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. We  will  not  report  what  the  ladies 
wore  at  the  several  hops,  for  they  were  **  worn 
out  *'  when  they  retired.  We  had  the  honor 
of  an  introduction  to  the  son  of  the  deputy 
collector  of  the  port,  and  we  honor  both  father 
and  son,  in  spite  of  the  youthful  extravagance 
of  the  latter. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Camden  is 
beautiful,  uniting  mountains,  lakes,  ocean, 
islands.  The  drives  are  splendid,  and  the 
fishing  capital.  The  Augusta  colonel  caught 
a  cod  weighing  over  thirty  pounds,  and  we 
captured  a  scate  (ray)  about  three  feet  in 
breadth.  Negro  Island  is  a  rocky  islet,  only 
a  few  rods  from  the  main  shore,  on  which  is  a 
light  kept  by  "Uncle  Barber,"  who  asked  if 
General  Grant  did  not  think  he  kept  a  good 
light,  when  there  was  some  danger  of  rotating 
the  office-holders.  The  United  States  coast 
survey  steamer  Endeavor  was  at  work  in  Pe- 
nobscot Bay  during  our  visit,  and  spent  her 
nights  and  Sundays  at  Camden.  The  people 
on  board  were  a  valuable  addition  to  the  so- 
ciety at  the  hotel ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  trip  to  Rockland  in  her,  with  a  very  agreea- 
ble dinner  party  on  board.  We  promised  to 
write  an  essay  on  *' Baked  Beans,'*  whereof 
the  Bay  View  furnishes  the  best  we  ever  ate, 
but  G.  M.  B.  mildly  protests  that  it  is  impossible 
to  put  one  hundred  pages  of  matter  into  sixty- 
four  pages  of  space.  We  intend  to  go  to  Cam- 
den next  year;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
somebody  may  write  a  story  of  that  locality, 
entitled  «' Little  Bobtail."      OLivstt  Optic. 
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An*wer  to  148  tn  August  number,  i.  Cat. 
a-  Dog.  3.  Wolf.  4.  Pig.  5.  Tiger,  6,  Mole. 
7.  Bear.  8.  Bat.  9.  Ape.  10.  Beaver.  11. 
Rat.  u.  Marmot  13.  Bison.  14.  Ok.  15. 
Goal.     16.  Yak.     17.  Llima.     16.  Camel. 

149.  Jewel.  151.  The  gatei  wide  open.  151. 
Electricity.  153.  I.  Acme.  1.  Ct>^.  3.  Make. 
4.  Eyes.  tj4  and  150.  To  be  rend  together. 
(Of)  (awl)  (th  E)  (ac  h  eye  eve  men  t.)  (of) 
(tea)  (he)  (arm  Y)  (or  navy  of  the)  (U  nigh 
ted)  (State.)  (D  ewer  ring)  (The)  (war)  (nan) 
(we  re  .0)  (Br  eye  ell  ant)  (a.  that)  (of)  (Ad- 
miral Parragut  in  Mobile  Bay)  (on  the)  (fife 
TH  OF  A  yew  g  yew  st)  (8  in  64)  —  Of  all  the 
achievement!  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  war,  none  were  so  bril> 
liant  as  that  of  Admiral  Parragut  in  Mobile 
a  the  5th  of  August,  1S64. 


Bayo 
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PEG 

PAN  I  C 
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G  I  FTS 
CIS 
T 
156.  I.  Storm.  3.  Scoop.  3.  Proud.  4.  Fnith. 
J.  Emmet  — Scott,  Moork.  ij?.  Coll,  vent, 
■ting,  door  —  Doctor  Livinobtomi.  158. 
(The  s)  (leaping  fox)  (cat)  (chess)  (no  poul- 
try)—  The  steeping  for  catches  no  poultry. 
159.  Turkeys  36  and  ducks  34.  i6a  l.  Mon- 
archies, s.  Bituminous.  161.  i.  Nymph.  3. 
Irony.  3.  Toad.  4.  Rover.  5.  Olio.  6.  Gang. 
7.  Eacuse.  8.  Noun  —  Nitrookn,  HycROGui. 
161.  I-  Adam.  1.  Dare.  3.  Area.  4.  Mean. 
163.  I.  Compass.  1.  Esti.  3.  Tear.  4.  Allure. 
S-  Corn.  6.  Eiti.  7.  Anna  —  Cktacia.  Siitt- 
MtA.  iSf.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
■hould  go,  and  when  he  it  old  be  will  not  de- 
part from  it.  ifij.  I.  Arc-h.  3.  Bar-e.  3. 
Bell-e.  4.  Ben-d.  5.  Bin-d.  6.  Car-t.  7. 
Dam-p.  1G6.  I.  It  Is  next  to  Kew  (Q.).  3. 
When  eye  (high)  water.    3.  It  is  the  capital 


of  England.  4.  S  X  (Essex).  167.  TheDeatb 
of  the  Flowers.  168.  (Bee  on  Est)  (ft)  (fair) 
(in)  (awl)  (ewer)  (soo  -  D)  (ell  in  G  s)  - 
Be  honest  and  fair  in  all  your  dealing*.  169. 
Snowdrop,  170.  Eaglcvrood.   171.  Manhattan. 

GtOGKAPHICAL   DlAHOm   PUZZLB. 

I7>.  I.  A  vowel,  a.  A  river  in  France.  J. 
A  river  in  France.  4.  A  country.  5.  An  island. 
6.  A  group  of  islands.  7.  A  city  of  Conies. 
8.  A  river  in  France.    9.  A  vowel. 

SOCKATU. 


a.r/,0 


Ajuthxktical  PircsLx. 
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BoTAMicAL  Diamond  Puzzlx. 


176-  1.  A  conEonant.  a.  A  grttt.  3.  A  tree. 
4.  A  bush.  5.  A  fruit  6.  A  bueh.  7.  A  fruit. 
8.  A  bush.     9.  A  consonant. 

SOCRATKB. 


Chakade. 

178.  My  lint  It  a  certain  ktnd  of  food, 
By  (ome considered  good; 
My  tecond  U  to  give  consent. 
And  often  used  instead  of  rent. 
Now,  boji  and  girls,  my  whole's  a  plaj*. 
For  which,  to  see,  you'll  ha»e  to  pay. 
Srmcm. 


179. 


Gkooraphicai.  Puzztv. 


Tramspositioks  or  Birds. 

tSo.   I.  Dick  Bring  mo.  3.  Row  Idy  Bell.  3- 
Bad  cirt.  4.  Gone  pi.  5. 1,  wai  low. 


Charaor. 

181.  M7  first  is  a  point  of  the  compass ; 
My  second  is  a  kind  of  wine; 
My  whole  is  r  citj'  in  Maine. 

BOSTBT. 


iSa.  1. 1  boni 
4.  W  allow*. 


Trahspositioms  or  Bnss. 

C»ry  An.    3. 1  pegd  rat. 
Rir  Van  Winxlb. 


Grooraphical  Puzzlbs. 
1  2 


Vrrral  SqjFARR. 

184.  I.  A  girl's  name.  a.  A  contributor  to 
this  Magaiine.  3.  Once  more.  4.  To  collect. 
J.  To  join. 

Hrrsrkt. 

EniaHA. 

185.  I  am  composed  of  twelve  letter*.  Tha 
initials  and  finals  of  the  following  coirecpond 
with  the  letters  of  mj  whole. 

My  I  and  la  is  of  the  vegetable  kingdom) 
from  South  America.   , 

My  a  and  1 1  is  a  part  of  the  human  body. 

M73andtoisaplantreBembling  the  verbena. 

My  4  and  9  i>  a  river  in  Europe. 

My  5  and  8  is  a  beautiful  class  of  annual 
and  perennial  flowers. 

Mj6and7  is  of  the  vegetable  tcingdom,  from 
New  Holland. 

My  whole  is  the  author  of  Johnnie  St.  Cris* 
teo,  Faj-  Pullo,  &C. 

MoiB  Rosx. 


LAWYMMIW 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "Editor 
OP  Olivbr  Optic's  Macazinb,  carb  op 
Leb  &  Shepard,  149  Waihington  Street, 
BoEton,  Mala." 

Money  letters  should  be  addrested  to  Lee 
&  Shepard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Thomas  Trof  writes  us  in  regard  to  the  Letter 
Bug,  "  It  is  like  sitting  down  and  chatting  with 
the  ritnilj'.''  He  is  right;  and  these  monthly 
chats  are  very  pleasant  to  us.  — Yes,  toFrankie 
Fern's  question.  —  Lightfoofs  puzzle*  are 
good,  but  not  quite  good  enough.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  very  particular  we  are;  but  with  so 
much  to  select  Trom,  and  with  so  man;  Veen 
boys  and  girli  to  do  the  guessing,  we  are 
obliged  to  wear  our  sternest  face,  and  say, 
"no,"  when  we  would  much  rather  say,  "yes." 
—  Do  any  of  our  boys  write  to  us  and  sign  a 


girl's 


le?    One 


hile« 


letter  that  hns  this  suspicious  appearance,  and 
it  quickly  drops  into  ttie  waste-baskeL  Never 
attempt  anything  by  false  pretences.  —  "  I  am 
composed  of,"  is  becoming  rather  too  common. 
Come,  bors  and  girls,  invent  something  new! 
Jonas  and  T.  Phsnix  will  take  notice.  —  Free- 
man Herbert,  No.  81  Boston  Street.  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  Sidney  Wilmot,  No.  ij  Dean 
Street,  Salem,  Mass.,  wish  correspondents  on 
bird's  eggs,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Humpty  Dumpty's  No.  3  is  accepted.  —  E. 
H.  Cleveland's  rebus  ie  also  accepted.  —  Pub- 
lishers always  want  the  real  -name  of  the  au- 
thor of  any  manuscript  sent  them  for  publica- 
tion. Without  thii  condition  they  would  be 
liable  to  constant  imposition.  Extraordinary 
cases  excepted,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
withholding  the  name,  and  no  honorable  pub- 
lisher will  violate  the  confidence  placed  in 
him.  Aa  for  the  mode  of  preparation  of  a 
manuscript,  &c.,  write  legibly  and  carefully 
on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  page  and 
fasten  the  leaves,  send,  prepaid,  to  the  pub- 
lisher,  with  explanatory   note,   and  patient- 


ly wait  the  decision.  If  the  manuccript  . 
meets  with  a  favorable  reception,  lubie- 
quent  arrangements  can  easily  be  "made;  if 
not,  send  for  it,  at  your  own  expense.— 
Is  friend  Sylvester  answered? — Not  quite, 
Omar;  your  answer  was  correct.  —Oh, 
heigh  ho!  how  alien  that  "high  O"  rtbui 
comes  to  us  as  original  I  —  It  is  useless  to  tend 
to  us  foi*  specimen  copies  of  amateur  papers, 
and  this  for  fourteen  reasons.  The  first  it,  we 
do  not  have  any.  The  remaining  tkirtecn 
reasons  are  reserved  for  future  use. — U.  B. 
Right's  arithmetical  puzzle  is  accepted. —  We 
may  use  a  portion  of  Harry  St.  Clair's  hesd- 
work,  but  will  not  promise.  His  poetical  effu- 
sion Mas  duly  appreciated.  —  K.  Itty  mutt  not 
be  so  timid  next  time.  It  would  have  given 
us  much  pleasure  to  have  taken  her  by  Ihe 
hand,  and  proved  to  her  that  her  *'  uncle'  is 
really  in  earnest  in  his  friendship  for  his 
nephews  and  nieces. 

We  cannot  answer  John  Jones's  question. 
With  some  old  skates  and  a  little  ingenuity  be 
can  accomplish  his  -  purpose.  But  cannot 
some  of  the  boatmen  help  him?— StellaM. 
Bennelt  WIS  correct  in  her  answer.  —  Let  us 
teil  Katie  Pnrkman  that  her  tetter  is  a  model 
for  neatness  and  legibility;  and  it  was  a  gen- 
uine pleasure  to  read  it.  We  wish  all  our  cor> 
respondents  would  do  even  half  as  well. 
Please  write  again.  —  Good  for  the  Yankee 
Boy.  —  The  poetry  of  Socrates  would  have 
conquered  us  if  the  putzles  had  not  been 
good;  but  as  they  are,  we  shall  accept  and 

Many  cryptographs  are  sent  to  ua;  but  they 
are  usually  too  easy.  Will  ,our  friends  Uke 
the  hint?  — A  little  too  easy,  Bertie :  try  once 
more.  —  Skarty  must  wait  a  little  longer.  — 
K'y  Boys  will  havbto  tax  their  brains  £gaip. 
Their  head  work  is  good,  but  not  quite  good 
enough.— The  same  to  Lapland.— All  right, 
W.  W.  B.  —  Richard  Harrison's  No.  4  is  A- 

Styx,  Jr. 's   note  is  satisfactory;   he   should 
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think  himself  complimented  by  the  doubt.  — 
William  H.  Moffett,  Lock  Box  46,  Rushville, 
Ind.)  has  stamps  to  sell,  and  wants  the  public 
to  know  it.  —  As  to  Canby's  first  question,  we 
do  not  know  that  swimming  is  more  dan- 
gerous in  August  than  in  July;  the  second 
question  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  —  Watch 
and  Wait  is  tired  of  "wait'*-ing,  and  desires 
to  be  known  in  future  as  Watch.  — John  Purple 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
is  right.  —  Wasp  is  not  up  to  the  mark;  the 
ver^r  name  frightc  led  us. 

Humpty  Dum]  y  is  good   on   the   spread 
eagle. — John   Godfrey  has   a  most  sensible 
**  pa,"  for  John  writes,  "  Pa  likes  your  *  Young 
America  Abroad '  series  very  much,  and  says 
I  can  learn  more  about  England  by  reading 
the  *  Red  Cross '  than  by  studying  the  ordinary 
histories."     The  compliment  is  appreciated, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  new  se- 
ries, the  first  volume  of  which  is  just  out  — 
"Up  the  Baltic**— will  be  even  better  than 
the  first  —  S.  Williams,  or  **  any  other  boy,** 
will  find  directions  for  making  a  boat  in  No.  177. 
Arrowhead    deserves    encouragement,    but 
hardly  comes  to  our  standard  in  his  last  at- 
tempts. —  Doe8n*t  G.  A.  B.  know  that  our  Mag- 
azine is  filled  with  original,  and  not  copiedrntX^ 
ter  ?  The  verses  he  sends  are  funny,  but  he  will 
see  why  we  cannot  use  them.  —  We  must  inform 
M.  T.  that  we  are  trying  to  empty  our  portfolio 
of  an  accumulation  of  cross-word  enigmas; 
this  kind  of  head  work,  unless  remarkably  well 
done,  is  too  easy  for  our  readers.  —  Horatio*8 
rebus  is  accepted.  —  Ah  Sin  thinks  that  ants 
living  in  the  sugar-box  might  appropriately 
sing  **  Home,  sweet  Home.*'     For  imitation 
Chinese  wit,  this  will  do  very  well.  —  We  can 
think  of  nothing  better  for  John  F.  Moore  than 
the  "  Scientific  American.** 

Zip  will  find  the  "reason  why**  a  few  lines 
back.  —  Willie  A.  Moore's  answer  is  correct.  — 
The  "  geographical  **  by  Loquax  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen.  —  William  S.  Parks,  of  37 
H  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  five  hundred 
foreign  stamps,  and  many  duplicates,  and 
would  like  to  exchange  or  sell.  Stamp  collect- 
ors will  please  take  notice.  —  **  Editor  and 
Proprietor  **  Spriggs,  of  the  "True  Democrat" 
(amateur  paper),  will  excuse  us  for  saying  that 
if  he  would  make  his  paper  succeed,  he  must 
refrain  from  partisan  or  personal  abuse,  and 
must  look  after  his  proof-reader  more  carefully. 
—  The  American  and  Stamp  Review,  published 
by  the  Keystone  Stamp  Association,  Lock  Box 
8,  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  the  best  publication  of 
the  kind,  for  the  price,  we  have  seen.  — James 
W.  Hale,  Madison,  Wis.,  wants  sample  copies 


of  amateur  papers.  — John  A.  Holbrook  must 
find  some  other  nom  de  flume.  Is  it  not  time 
that  our  young  friends  understand  that  we  do 
not  entef-  girls'  names  among  our  "  Wish  Corre- 
spondents **  —  much  less,  girls'  names  assumed 
by  boys,  as  in  the  above. instance?  The  rea- 
sons are  so  apparent,  that  we  need  not  men- 
tion them  any  further  than  to  saythatwe  cannot, 
in  any  way,  even  the  most  indirect  and  appar- 
ently harmless,  lend  our  aid  to  what  might  lead 
to  mischief.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  confi- 
dence cannot  be  placed  in  human  nature;  and 
we  know  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  "our  boys 
and  girls  *'  would  abuse  the  privilege ;  but  the 
course  we  have  taken,  and  must  pursue,  is  the 
only  one  that  is  really  safe. 

Pierce  Lamb's  *•  first  attempt  **  is  very  cred- 
itable to  his  ingenuity,  and  if  he  keeps  on  he 
will  succeed.^— We  regret  to  decline  Henry 
Hulbert*s  enigma,  but  it  is  hardly  difficult 
enough.  —  MacBride's  complimentary  letter 
was  very  welcome;  he  will  find  his  "wish" 
attended  to  in  another  column.  —  We  are  glad 
to  hear  from  Tempest  again;  his  letters  are 
too  far  apart;  as  for  his  rebus,  it  was  started 
"  double  quick  "  time  for  the  engraver.  —  Not 
quite.  Little  Rhody,  but  think  that  the  next 
time  will  bring  success.  —  Some  of  King  Wil- 
liam*s  rebuses  are  under  our  editorial  micro- 
scope, but  the  result  does  not  yet  appear. 

Wish  Corrbspondbnts.  —  Thomas  H. 
Troy,  71  First  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (coins, 
stamps,  &c.).  —  Henry  T.  Carpenter,  care  L. 
M.  J.,  207  8th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  —  Henry  S. 
Dean,  609  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
(amateur  papers).  —  Harry  St.  Clair,  18  Hath- 
away Street,  Cincinnati,  O.,  wants  specimens 
of  amateur  papers.  — U.  P.  Ward,  Lode  Box  16, 
Havana,  111.  (numismatics).  — C.  H.  Norton, 
Selma,  Q.  (coins  and  stamps).  —  David  W. 
Jagger,  Box  40,  Newburg,  N.  Y.  (stamps  and 
autographs).  —  A.  H.  Canby,  88  McCulloch 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  — John  Godfrey,  Glass 
Box  49,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  —  Geo.  Me  try,  care 
of  Vancise  &  Lyon,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  —  £. 
Harrington,  Jr.,  Box  IT4,  Wenham,  Mass. 
(birds'  eggs).  —  Fred.  F.  Schiener,  143  Market 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  (presses  and  printing). 
— Arrowhead,  alias  Willie  A.  Bennett,  of  Cass- 
opolis,  Mich.,  wants  a  correspondent  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  —  Archie  Winter,  Box  180,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (hunting  and  fishing).  —  Fred. 
Lallj',  Box  303,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  (stamps;. 

—  Ike,  138  N.  5th  Street,  Reading,  Pa.  (stamps). 

—  Barnard,  Lock  Box  660,  Providence,  R.  I. 
(stamps).  —  Irving,  Box  4399,  N.  Y.  City, — 
Weehawken,  Lock  Box  1283,  ^^^  Francisco. 

—  Hermes,  Box  384,  Monroe,  Mich,  (stamps). 
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EDITOKIAL   OOBKESPOHSCIOE. 

XXXIX. 

DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS :  A  Spanith 
railroad  car  ii  not  the  bei.t  place  in  the 
world  to  Bleep,  etpecialtj  when  the  compart- 
ment contain!  eight  penoni,  one  half  of  whom 
■molce  cigarrilot  two  thirdi  of  the  time.  A 
Pullman  Palace  tleeping  car  would  produce  a 
greater  sensation,  going  down  from  Burgoi  to 
Madnd,  than  the  bone«  of  the  Cid  reorgan- 
Iied,  and  cleaving  the  air  at  the  head  of  a  Car- 
list  army;  for  we  suppose  he  would  be  an  "old 
fogy,"  and  fight  for  the  old  order  of  things. 
But  we  slept  two  hours,  in  spite  of  the  smoke, 
and  in  spite  of  the  attempta  ofa  Spanish  lady, 
who  sat  opposite  us,  to  make  herself  comfort- 
able. We  had  a  glance  at  Valladolid  tn  the 
gloom,  and  our  head  was  full  of  Columbus, 
Philip  II.,  Prescott,  and  Irving. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  we  began  to  see 
Spain  again.  It  was  a  wild,  desolate,  barren 
region.  Not  a  bouse,  not  a  tree,  hardly  a 
shrub,  relieved  the  dreary  landscape.  We 
have  been  on  Cape  Ann  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  they  have  to  sharpen  the  sheep's 
noses  to  enable  them  to  feed  among  the  rocks ; 
but  we  are  afraid  the  mutton*  would  have 
starved  to  death  In  this  part  of  Spain,  even  if 
their  noses  had  been  sharpened.  We  caught 
a  glance  of  the  Escurial  as  we  passed,  which 
looked  as  gloomy  as  a  tomb,  and  urived  at 
Madrid  early  in  the  morning.  We  went  to 
the  HAtel  de  Paris,  which  stand*  at  one  end 
of  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  a  large  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  from  which  radiate  the  prin- 
cipal atreeli.  The  house  was  full,  and  we 
were  shown  to  a  teven-by-nine  room,  with  a 
brick  floor,  at  the  top  of  the  building.  This 
room,  with  breakfast  and  dinner,  was  thirty- 
five  rtalei,  or  $1.75  a  day.  We  protested  for 
the  judge  and  then  for  ourself.  Matt  did  the 
same.  The  judge  was  moved  down,  the  next 
day,  to  an  outside  room  on  the  third  floor, 
fifty-five  rtalti  a  day,  and  we,  on  the  third 
day,  to  an  inside  room,  fifty  rtala. 

We  commenced  at  once  upon  the  sight*  of 
Madrid,  visiting  the  armory  first,  where  we 
saw  swordK  worn  by  Charles  V.,  Don  John  of 
Austria,   Pizarro,  Philip  II.,  Cortes;  the  ar- , 


mor  of  Columbus,  Philip  II.,  Charles  V.,  the 
saddle  of  the  Cid,  and  other  articles  of  histor- 
ical interest.  We  went  through  the  Royal 
Palace,  through  the  itablc-i  and  coach-home^ 
and  the  Naval  Museum,  in  which  there  are 
many  memorials  of  Columbus.  Our  party 
calleid  upon  General  Sickles,  United  Stales 
minister  to  Spain.  We  had  met  him  before 
at  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant  in  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  had  grown  stouter,  and  the 
air  of  Madrid  seemed  to  agree  with  him.  He 
was  very  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  is,  ia 
fact,  a  model  minister. 

The  neat  day  we  went  to  the  Royal  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
choicest  in  Europe.  Besides  the  works  of  the 
Spanish  artists,  Murillo,  Merales,  Velasquei, 
and  others,  there  are  many  pictures  of  Raphael, 
Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Guido  Reni,  Tinto- 
retto, Domenichino,  Claude  Lorraine,  and  of 
all  the  old  Dutch  painters.  After  lunch,  we 
called  for  a  carriage,  and  a  barouche,  with 
driver  and  footman  in  stylish  livery,  aston- 
ished our  republican  eyes;  but  as  the  charge 
was  only  three  dollars  for  the  afternoon,  we 
submitted  to  the  show.  We  drove  out  of  the 
city,  crossing  the  Manzanares,  on  the  bed  of 
which  a  multitude  of  gypsies  were  encamped, 
for  there  was  not  water  enough  in  it  to  get  up 
a  decent  fog.  In  half  an  hour  we  reached 
the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Salmanaca,  which, 
if  not  richer,  is  certainly  pleasanter  and  mom 
elegant  than  the  Royal  Palace  in  the  city.  It 
contains  many  treasures  of  art,  and  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  dining- 
room  a  large  painting  of  the  "  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrirns  at  Plymouth."  We  returned  to  the 
city,  and  rode  through  the  Prado,  where  we 
had  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  the  fashioaable 
people  of  Madrid  in  carriages  and  on  foot. 
The  ladiea  almost  invariably  wore  the  m»m- 
tilla,  which  is  a  kind  of  lace  vail,  on  the  head. 
The  Spanish  cloak  does  not  go  out  of  fashion 
among  the  common  people.  Beggars  and 
tinker?  wear  it,  and  we  have  seen  a  man 
ploughing  with  one  over  his  shoulders. 

The  Puerto  del  Sol  is  a  lively  place.  In  Uie 
centre  of  it  is  an  extensive  fountain.  The 
sidewalks  are  crowded  with  people;  boy*  sell- 
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ing  newtpttpers,  woiiieu  selling  tobacco,  ci- 
gars, and  matches;  men,  women,  bojrs,  and 
girls  selling  lottery  tickets.  Standing  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  the  stranger  is  importuned  every 
moment  by  a  lottery  seller.  You  are  ad- 
dressed as  **  Sehori/o"  If  you  sit  down  in  a 
caf%  or  restaurant,  they  pursue  you.  In  addi- 
tion to  the^,  you  are  invited  to  purchase 
tickets  to  the  opera  and  the  bull-fight  at  ruin- 
ous prices.  We  wished  to  attend  the  Royal 
Opera,  the  first  night  of  the  season,  but  tickets 
were  held  by  speculators,  who  had  bought  up 
nearly  all  of  them,  at  two  or  three  times  the 
advertised  prices. 

The  closing  bull- fight  of  the  season  was  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  October.  Immense  hand- 
bills proclaimed  that  eight  bulls  would  *'  ap- 
pear" on  this  great  occasion.  All  the  forenoon 
the  tickets  were  hawked  about  the  streets 
at  a  premium.  From  two  o'clock  in  the 
aflernoon  the  Calle  de  Alcala  was  crowd- 
ed with  people  on  their  way  to  the  bull-ring. 
About  ten  thousand  people  attended  the  ex- 
hibition. We  were  pleased  to  see  among  them 
but  very  few  ladies ;  not  more  than  a  hundred. 
We  had  a  good  seat  in  the  shade.  When  we 
entered,  the  ring  was  full  of  people,  smok- 
ing, chatting,  and  walking  about.  We  con- 
fess that  we  felt  cheap  and  mean,  and  we 
could  not  help  thinking  of  a  New  England 
Sabbath.  But  the  crowd  behaved  very  well : 
none  were  tipsy  or  noisy. 

At  a  signal,  two  men,  dressed  in  black,  rode 
into  the  ring,  saluted  the  city  authorities, 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  enter- 
tainment, and  made  the  circuit  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  a  hint  for  the  people  to 
leave  the  ring,  which  they  did.  A  procession 
of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  spectacle 
then  marched  into  the  enclosure.  The  two 
officers  in  black  led  the  column ;  then  came 
three  espadas^  or  swordsmen,  who  are  the 
stars  of  the  performance ;  they  were  followed 
by  four  ficadores^  mounted  upon  worn-out, 
old  horses;  next  came  the  bandarilhs;  and 
behind  them  is  a  squad  of  men  on  foot,  whose 
business  it  was  to  tease  and  worry  the  bulls ; 
and  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  three  mules, 
harnessed  with  gay  trappings,  to  drag  the  bull 
from  the  arena  after  he  is  killed.  This  impos- 
ing array  of  combatants  march  up  to  the  an- 
toridad,  and  make  their  obeisance,  and  retire. 

The  blast  of  a  trumpet  announces  the  com- 
ing of  the  bull.  Two  picadores  have  stationed 
themselves  at  one  side  of  the  ring,  with  their 
lances  poised.  A  pair  of  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  bull,  with  ribbons  on  his  horns, 
rushes  into  the  arena.     He  is  a  broad-horned 


fellow,  and  enters  at  a  lively  trot  Seeing  the 
picadorest  he  rushes  at  the  first;  the  lance 
pricks  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  is  easily 
turned  aside,  and  darts  at  the  other  ficador^ 
who  turns  him  aside  in  the  same  manner. 
By  this  time,  several  ckulos,  or  men  with 
red  and  yellow  mantles  in  their  hands,  at- 
tract his  attention,  and  skirmish  with  him 
for  a  few  moments.  Either  the  same  or  two 
other  picadores  then  face  the  bull ;  and  at  this 
stage  one  or  both  of  the  old  horses  are 
gored  by  the  horns  of  the  bull.  Another  blast 
of  the  trumpet  brings  in  the  banderiilos,  who 
are  gayly  dressed  in  circus  costume. 

They  are  each  armed  with  two  sticks,  three 
feet  long,  adorned  with  gay  ribbons,  in  the  end 
of  which  is  a  dart  with  fangs,  which  spring 
out  when  it  is  thrust  into  the  fiesh  of  the  ani- 
mal, so  that  the  instrument  cannot  be  drawn 
out.  One  of  these  men  faces  the  bull,  and 
when  the  angry  beast  comes  at  him  with  head 
lowered  so  as  to*  transfix  him  on  his  horns, 
he  dexterously  thrusts  the  two  darts  into  his 
shoulders,  and  dodges  to  one  side.  The  pain 
maddens  the  bull  still  more,  and  the  ckulos 
tease  him  a  while  longer.  At  another  signal 
one  of  the  espadas  appears,  marches  up  to  the 
autoridady  makes  a*  short  speech,  to  the 
effect  that,  "in  the  name  of  the  good  city  of 
Madrid,  and  the  people  there  assembled,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital,  he  will  kill  the 
bull  or  be  killed.'*  As  he  makes  his  bow,  he 
tosses  his  cap  round  his  back,  over  his  left 
shoulder,  in  among  the  audience.  With  a 
Toledo  sword,  and  a  small  red  flag  in  his 
hand,  he  commences  the  job  he  has  agreed  to 
do.  Attracting  the  attention  of  the  bull  with 
the  red  flag,  he  frolics  with  him  a  while,  often 
displaying  great  skill  and  dexterity  in  avoid- 
ing his  angry  opponent.  Holding  the  flag  in 
the  left  hand,  the  bull  lowers  his  head  and 
rushes  upon  the  banner.  While  the  animal  is 
in  this  position,  the  espada  reaches  over  his 
head  between  his  horns,  and  plunges  the 
sword  down  between  his  shoulders,  aiming  at 
the  heart.  The  first  bull  was  not  instantly 
killed,  but  he  dropped  in  a  short  time.  The 
mule  team  was  attached  to  his  neck  by  a  rope, 
and  he  was  dragged  from  the  arena.  As  soon 
as  the  door  closed  upon  him,  another  bull  was 
admitted,  and  the  same  order  was  followed  as 

before. 

Oliver  Optic. 


Still  water  collects  a  green  slime,  and 

gives  forth  an  unhealthy  miasma;  running 
water  is  refreshing  to  man  and  beast.  So  with 
man :  his  proper  element  is  constant  activity. 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 


H  WHICH   PHIL   * 


■  fUGADK. 


"  T^  y"  •>*  "n  American,  how  do  you  hap- 
-'■  pen  to  be  in  the  nrmv  of  France?"  asked 
the  officer,  who  appeared  to  be  the  highest  in 
rank,  and  who  was  doubtlett  the  president  of 
the  court-marlial,  if  it  was  luch. 


"We  are  both  volunteer  a  Ids-de-camp,  on 
the  staff  of  General  EberW,"  I  replied. 

"  Is  it  possible  t "  added  the  officer,  glancing 
at  his  companions. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  and  (hen  exam- 
ined my  passport  again,  whose  signature  and 
broad  seal  could  not  be  ignored.  Then  the; 
began  to  puzzle  themselves  over  the  personal 
description,  and  T  saw  that  one  of  them  could 
read  English.  The  comparison  could  not  but 
be  satisfactory,  for  the  shape  of  my  chin  and 
the  color  of  my  eyes  were  correctly  given,  as 
well  as  the  other  deUila. 

"Is  your  friend  an  American  alsofasked 
the  officer. 
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"  He  was  born  in  England,  but  hat  lived  in 
America  from  his  childhood,"  I  answered,  be- 
lieving that  the  simple  truth  is  always  better 
than  falsehood  and  deception. 

One  of  the  officers  walked  up  to  Larry,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  German ;  but  of  course  neither 
he  nor  I  understood  a  word  that  was  said. 

"  JViW,"  replied  Larry,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. 

The  speaker  then  explained  that  he  had  told 
my  friend  he  might  depart  in  peace.  Such  a 
permission,  if  he  had  understood  it,  would 
have  surprised  him  into  a  word  or  a  look  that 
might  have  betrayed  him ;  but  Larry  made  no 
sign  that  could  excite  a  suspicion. 

"Has  your  friend  a  passport?"  asked  the 
chief  officer,  turning  to  me  again. 

«<  He  has  not,*'  I  replied.  <<  He  left  New 
York  rather  suddenly,  and  did  not  think  to 
procure  a  passport,  as  one  has  but  little  need 
of  it  now." 

''But  you  were  going  to  Milan?"  said  the 
officer,  returning  to  the  suspicious  side  of  the 
question. 

*'  I  wished  to  go  to  Milan  because  my  mother 
is  there." 

The  military  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  was  evidently  incredulous. 

**  And  you  have  the  address  of  Signor  Ber- 
tani,  who  is  an  Italian,  but  in  the  employ  of 
the  Austrians.    No,  no,  no  I " 

"My  mother  is  his  guest,"  I  added. 

"  No,  no  I  " 

*<  I  speak  only  the  truth." 

••  Humph  —  possibly." 

"We  have  already  declared  that  we  were 
attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Eberl6.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  what 
we  say,  you  can  refer  to  that  distinguished  offi- 
cer," I  suggested. 

"  General  Eberl6  is  seven  or  eight  kilometres 
distant.  You  refer  to  some  one  who  is  con- 
veniently removed  from  us.  We  make  short 
work  with  spies,"  continued  the  officer.  "  We 
may  be  ordered  to  march  in  half  an  hour,  and 
we  have  no  tiipe  to  waste  upon  persons  taken 
in  the  vtry  act  of  entering  the  enemy's  lines. 
We  have  good  evidence  that  you  are  spies." 

"You  refer  to  Signor  Cuore,  who  is  a  spy 
himself,"  I  answered,  with  some  spirit.  "  He 
has  a  pass  in  German  for  three  persons  to  go 
through  the  Austrian  lines." 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

"  For  two  persons,"  said  the  officer,  correct- 
ing me. 

"  He  told  us  it  was  for  three.  Neither  of  us 
can  speak  or  read  German."  ^ 

Here  is  the  pass,"  added  the  speaker,  tak- 


« 


ing  from  his  podc^t  the  paper  which  Cuore 
had  exhibited,  and  showing  it  to  me. 

Giving  the  pass  to  the  gentleman  who  read 
and  spoke  German,  he  desired  him  to  translate 
it  to  us.  He  gave  me  the  contents  of  the  pa- 
per in  French.  It  was  an  order  requiring 
picket  guards  and  sentinels  to  pass  Philip 
Farringford  and  Lawrence  Grimsby  through 
the  Austrian  lines,  and  to  give  them  every  fa- 
cility for  reaching  the  general  in  command  at 
Milan.  I  told  Larry  in  English  what  the  pass 
was,  and  we  both  understood  why  Cuore  had 
declined  to  have  the  Swiss  orderly  read  it. 
Of  course  the  paper  was  a  forgery ;  but  we 
were  utterly  incapable  of  fathoming  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  Cuore  in  leading  us  into 
this  trap.  As  the  officer  seemed  to  be  very 
patient,  in  spite  of  his  declaration  that  he  had 
no  time  to  waste  upon  such  persons  as  we  ap- 
peared to  be,  I  began  to  explain  our  relations 
with  General  Eberl6  and  with  Cuore.  The 
party  listened  attentively,  and  permitted  me 
to  finish  my  narrative.  I  doubt  not  I  made 
some  blunders  in  the  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, for  several  times  I  was  called  upon  to 
repeat  what  I  had  said.  When  I  had  concluded 
my  story,  there  was  a  general  shrugging  of 
shoulders,  and  a  general  smile  of  incredulity. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  officers, 
after  consulting  together  for  a  moment,  seated 
themselves  on  camp-stools  around  the  drum 
which  I  had  before  observed.  Larry  and  my- 
self were  ordered  to  stand  at  an  opening  in 
the  ring,  opposite  the  officer  who  had  ques- 
tioned us.  I  concluded  that  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings were  about  to  commence. 

"  It  looks  serious,  Larry,"  I  said. 

"That's  so;  but  you  mustn't  give  it  up, 
Phil.  Make  a  spread-eagle  speech.  If  I  could 
speak  the  language,  I  would  do  so.  Shake 
your  passport  at  them." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  do  no  good." 

"  Try  it,  and  see.  I  have  no  idea  of  being 
shot  in  this  way  by  these  frog-eaters,  when  I 
stand  ready  to  fight  for  them.  It  isn't  giving 
a  fellow  a  fair  show." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  wby  you  shonld 
not  be  shot  as  spies?  "  said  the  president  of  the 
court-martial. 

"  We  demand  a  fair  trial,"  I  reolied.  "  We 
are  Americans,  and  we  are  in  fine  service  of 
France,  ready  to  fight  her  battles.  We  are 
not  spies,  and  we  ask  for  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
United  States  government  •  We  also  demand 
the  privilege  of  confronting  our  accuser.  He 
is  a  villain  and  a  liar." 

I  spoke  with  energy;   and,   adopting  the 
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suggestion  of  Larry,  I  flourished  mjr  passport 
with  vigor  in  the  face  of  the  presiding  officer. 

"You  wish  to  see  Signor  Cuore?"  added 
the  president* 

"  We  do." 

"  Bring  Signor  Cuore." 

The  proceedings  were  suspended;  but  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  Italian  was  produced. 
I  saw  by  his  actions  that  he  came  very  unwill- 
ingly. He  was  placed  bj  the  side  of  the  drum 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  required  to 
state  what  he  knew  about  us.  He  declared 
that  he  had  followed  us  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  seen  us  in  communication  with  several 
Austrians,  and  that  he  had  watched  us  up  to 
the  moment  we  had  attempted  to  pass  the 
river,  when  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  inform 
the  picket-guard  of  our  intentions,  which  he 
had  done. 

*'  Where  did  you  get  the  pass  which  you  al- 
lege is  ours?  '*  I  asked. 

"  I  found  it  where  you  lost  it,"  replied  Cu- 
ore,  chuckling  as  though  he  had  done  a  clever 
thing. 

"  Where^id  you  find  it?"  I  demanded,  en- 
er^tically. 

"  You  dropped  it  when  you  pulled  out  your 
handkerchief." 

"  You  do  not  say  where  you  found  it." 

**  On  the  bank  of  the  canal,  before  you  got 
into  the  boat." 

"  Were  you  with  us  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  was  behind  you." 

"  But  not  in  company  with  us?" 

••  No,  certainly  not." 

'*  Were  you  at  the  camp  of  General  £berl6 
with  us?" 

"No;  never." 

"  Did  you  not  come  down  from  the  camp  of 
General  £berl6  to  the  canal?" 

«•  I  did  not." 

'<  All  right,  my  boy  I  If  the  Evil  One  should 
look  for  a  liar,  where  in  all  Italy  could  we 
put  you?"  added  Larry,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  the  conversation,  which  was 
carried  on  in  English. 

"  He  would  take  you,  and  not  look  any 
farther,"  replied  Cuore. 

"  What  are  you  saying? "  demanded  the 
president,  impatiently,  for  he  did  not  under^ 
stand  English. 

I  related  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
in  French,  and  Cuore  indorsed  my  version  as 
correct. 

**  Now,  Monsieur  U  ekef  de  Bataillon,'*  I 
continued,  guessing  at  the  rank  of  the  officer, 
"  this  man  says  he  was  not  with  us  at  the 
camp  of  Grenerai  Eberl6,  or  at  any  other  time." 


"  Certainly  not,"  added  Cuore. 

"  If  you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  send  for 
the  officer  of  the  guard  at  the  next  post,  he 
will  tell  you  that  we  passed  this  Italian  through 
his  lines." 

"  He  only  wants  to  gain  time,"  replied  Cu- 
ore, with  one  of  his  politest  bows. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  send  to  any  post." 

"Will  you  condemn  two  innocent  men  — 
Americans?"  I  pleaded. 

"  The  evidence  is  very  full  and  satisfactory." 

"  But  this  mafl  is  a  liar.  He  showed  this 
pass  at  the  camp  of  our  general." 

"  No.  All  that  he  said  proves  to  be  true. 
We  found  the  address  of  Signor  Bertani  upon 
you.  If  you  are  in  the  French  service,  you 
are  deserters ;  if  not,  you  are  spies,  for  you 
were  trying  to  pass  our  lines,  and  spoke  of 
going  to  Milan,  but  not  to-night  It  is  a  plain 
case.  Gentlemen,  give  me  your  attention," 
said  the  officer,  addressing  his  companions. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  tap  of  a  drum  and 
the  heavy  tramp  of  a  considerable  body  of 
men  were  heard  in  the  area  between  the  line 
and  the  river.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  party.  An  officer  with  hasty  step  walked 
up  to  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  and 
asked  for  the  general  of  brigade  in  command. 

"  Good  I  Monsieur  Foucault  I  "  shouted 
Larry,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Grimsby  I"  exclaimed  the 
officer,  walking  up  to  my  friend  and  grasping 
his  hand. 

"Where  is  General  Eberl6?"  asked  Larry. 

"  Our  brigade  is  ordered  to  bivouac  here, 
near  the  river.  Give  us  joy  I  We  shall  be  in 
the  fight.  But,  pardon,  I  have  an  order  to 
deliver  to  the  general  of  brigade  at  this  point." 

"  Pardon,  also.  We  are  in  trouble,  and  if 
you  don't  get  us  out  of  the  scrape,  we  shall  be 
shot  as  spies  in  five  minutes  more." 

"Impossible!** 

"  Fact,  my  boy  I  Speak  a  good  word  for  us, 
and  it  will  be  all  right." 

"Messieurs,  these  gentlemen  are  my  com- 
rades, on  the  staff  of  General  Eberl6." 

"Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the  principal 
officer,  aft  though  it  was  an  entirely  new  idea 
to  him. 

"You  can  bet  high  on  it,"  added  Larry, 
whose  French  ear  was  improving  wonderfully. 

Suddenly  my  friend  sprang  away  from  me, 
and  I  saw  him  pounce  upon  the  lying  Italian, 
who,  seeing  that  the  current  had  turned  in  our 
favor,  .was  trying  to  sneak  away. 

"  No,  you  don't,  my  fair  child  of  lUly  I  " 
cried  Larry,  as  he  dragged  Cuore  into  the 
ring.    "You  have  got  up  a  little  entertain- 
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ment  here  for  somebody,  and  you  must  stay 
and  face  the  music." 

"You  will  oblige  me  bj  detaining  that 
man,"  said  Lieutenant  Foucault.  *'He  has 
been  hanging  around  our  camp  for  several 
dajs.  These  gentlemen  are  particular  friends 
of  our  ckefde  brigade^  and  any  favor  accorded 
to  them  will  be  a  service  rendered  to  him." 

"  Arrest  the  Italian  I  "  said  the  president  to 
the  men  who  had  guarded  Larry  and  myself. 

In  a  moment  Cuore  had  a  soldier  on  each 
side  of  him.  ' 

"  Jb  demand€  fardqn^"  continued  the  officer, 
extending  his  hand  to  me.  '*  I  have  made  a 
great  mistake." 

"  I  think  you  are  rather  summary  in  your 
proceedings;  for,  if  I  understood  the  situation, 
you  were  about  to  sentence  us  to  be  shot." 

"  But  the  proof  was  very  strong,"  pleaded  he. 

**  There  was  no  evidence  that  we  were  spies  I 
and  you  refused  to  inform  General  Eberl6  of 
our  situation.  But  you  were  only  too  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,"  I  replied. 

The  aid  found  the  general  of  the  brigade, 
and  delivered  his  message.  Several  officers 
congratulated  us  upon  our  fortunate  escape, 
and  we  were  permitted  to  depart.  But  we  were 
not  ready  yet  to  go.  Larry  insisted  that  he 
had  '*a  bone  to  pick"  with  Cuore.  It  was 
plainly  the  purpose  of  this  man  to  sacrifice  us. 
He  wanted  our  lives,  and  had  actually  laid  a 
snare,  by  which  we  were  to  be  shot  as  spies. 
I  could  not  fathom  his  purpose ;  and  Larry 
was  equally  unable  to  do  so. 

"Will  you  go  with  me  to  headquarters?" 
asked  Foucault*  when  he  had  delivered  his 
message. 

"Not yet,"  replied  Larry,  "unless  you  can 
take  this  Italian  with  you." 

"  Very  likely  I  can." 

"  He  arrived  in  the  camp  from  Milan  this 
morning,  and  if  there  are  any  spies  around 
here,  in  my  opinion  he  is  one  of  them.  Gen- 
eral Eberl6  would  have  ordered  his  arrest  this 
morning  if  he  had  not  considered  him  our 
friend." 

"  I  will  speak  with  the  chef  de  baiaillon^ 
replied  the  aid,  walking  towards  that  officer. 

A  short  consultation  resulted  in  an  order  for 
the  soldiers  to  conduct  Cuore  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Eberl6.  We  followed 
him,  and  found  our  brigade  quartered  not  far 
from  the  canal  where  we  had  been  arrested. 
The  general  had  just  completed  the  disposition 
of  his  force  when  we  arrived.  He  gazed  at  us 
with  astonishment,  and  with  no  less  surprise 
at  Cuore  under  guard.  As  briefly  as  possible 
we  told  him  what  had  occurred. 


"  The  man  is  a  villain  I "  exclaimed  the  gen- 
eral. 

"  Italy's  skies  never  glowed  over  a  greater 
villain !  "  added  Larry. 

"  Why  does  he  seek  your  lives?" 

"  No  Italian  sage  is  wise  enough  to  know. 
Being  Yankees,  we  can  guess ;  being  philoso- 
phers,—  at  least,  Phil  is  philosophical, — we 
desire  to  investigate." 

"  I  shall  hold  him  as  a  spy,  for  he  says  he 
came  from  Milan,  and  is  a  native  of  that  citjr," 
replied  General  Eberl6,  readily  comprehending 
our  wishes.  "  We  will  have  him  searched, 
and  you  shall  examine  his  papers,  if  you 
wish." 

"  We  do  wish;  but  first,  we  should  like  to 
question  him,"  replied  Phil. 

We  seated  ourselves  upon  camp  stools,  and 
the  guards  were  ordered  to  bring  up  the  cul- 
prit. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  SOLVS  A  PROB- 
LEM, AND  THB  ITALIAN  MAKBS  A  BAD 
MOVS. 
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I  DON'T  understand  it  at  all,"  said  I,  while 
we  were  waiting  for  the  guards  to  bring 
up  the  prisoner.  "  I  can*t  fathom  the  motives 
of  this  miserable  Italian ;  and  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  confused  I  become." 

"  My  brains  are  all  boggled  up  over  the 
matter,"  added  Larry;  "but  the  only  thing 
I  can  make  of  it  is,  that  he  is  an  agent  of  those 
Farringfords,  of  Chicago.  You  are  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  Phil,  but  they  evidently  don't 
mean  to  have  you  come  into  their  family." 

"Possibly  he  is  what  you  say,"  I  replied* 
musing  again  on  the  subject,  though  I  thought 
the  Farringfords  were  altogether  too  dignified 
to  resort  to  such  trickery. 

"What  can  we  do  with  this  fellow,  Gen- 
eral ?  "  asked  Larry,  appealing  to  our  powerful 
military  friend. 

'*Do  anything  what  you  please  with  ae 
man,"  replied  the  general.  "  He  have  said 
he  has  been  in  Milan.  I  take  ^im  for  a  spy 
from  ze  Austrians." 

"  You  have  him  on  the  hip,  then,"  laughed 
my  friend. 

"Onzehip?" 

"  Where  the  hair  is  short" 

"Zehair?" 

"  In  a  tight  place,  I  mean." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  bewildered 
Frenchman. 

"  No  gentleman  ought  to  be  expected  to  unr 
derstand  such  slang,"  I  interposed. 
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I  have  thought  I  know  ze  English  lan- 
guage," added  the  general,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

'*  But  these  are  idioms,"  laughed  Larry. 

*'  No,  they  are  not;  they  are  only  slang  ex- 
pressions. My  friend  means  that  you  have 
the  advantage  of  this  Italian,"  I  explained. 
I  have  re  advantage  ?  " 
Why  don*t  you  speak  English  to  him, 
Phil?  *On  the  hip'  is  a  clearer  expression 
than  having  the  advantage.  At  any  rate,  you 
have  the  advantage  of  the  general,  for  he  don't 
know  what  you  mean  any  better  than  he  did 
what  I  meant." 

'*  He  intended  to  say  that  you  have  Cuore 
where  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  him,"  I 
added  to  the  general. 

**  Oniy  oHt\  out  —  out  —  out  I**  exclaimed  the 
general,  afler  the  manner  of  his  countrymen 
when  an  obscure  idea  becomes  plain  to  them. 
'*  I  can  put  him  on  re  hip,  with  a  handker- 
chief over  his  eyes,  with  a  file  of  soldiers  be- 
fore him,  who  shall  fire  at  him  till  he  die." 

**  Don't  do  that  just  yet,  general,  if  you 
please,"  interposed  Larry.  **  That  would  be 
putting  him  on  the  hip  rather  too  much." 

**  I  shall  do  what  you  wish.  You  are  ze 
court-martial.  You  shall  try  ze  prisoner.  You 
shall  say  if  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty;  and  you 
shall  say  if  he  shall  be  shot,  if  he  shall  be 
hanged,  if  he  shall  live.  He  have  come," 
said  Greneral  Eberle,  as  the  soldiers  appeared, 
conducting  the  prisoner  into  our  presence. 

**  This  way,  my  brave  son  of  United  Italy," 
shouted  Larry ;  and  the  soldiers  brought  the 
Italian  to  the  place  where  we  were  seated. 

**  You  have  sent  for  me,  and  I  have  come," 
said  Cuore,  trying  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the 
matter. 

'*  You  stole  that  remark  from  a  play;  it  is 
no  more  original  than  your  rascality.  Are 
you  going  to  Milan  to-night,  as  you  promised, 
Signor  Cuore?" 

'*  I  am  not  in  condition  to  go  now,"  replied 
he,  glancing  at  his  guards. 

'*  It  seems  you  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
Milan.    Whea  were  you  there  last?  " 

Cuore  looked  at  the  general,  and  then  at 
Larry,  and  evidently  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  answer  this  question. 

'*  You  have  said  you  were  in  Milan  last 
night,"  added  the  general,  sternly. 

**  1  was  not  there  last  night,"  answered 
Cuore. 

'*  You  have  lied,  then.  These  gentlemen 
have  said  what  you  told  them.  I  shall  take  ze 
word  of  ze  gentlemen.  I  shall  treat  you  like 
a  spy." 


'*I  am  not  a  spy,  general,"  protested  the 
Italian,  startled  by  this  declaration. 

*'  You  said  you  were  in  the  secret  service. 
Who  employs  you  ?  "  asked  General  £berl6,  in 
French. 

'*  I  am  in  the  service  of  the  police  depart- 
ment," answered  Cuore. 

**  Have  you  been  in  Milan  ?  " 

**  No,  general." 

"  What  is  your  business  with  these  gentle- 
men?" 

"  I  only  desire  to  assist  them." 

'*  And  for  that  reason  you  denounced  us  as 
spies,"  I  interposed. 

*'  That  was  your  own  fault,"  replied  the  vil- 
lain, coolly.  '*I  only  desired  to  serve  you; 
and  I  expected,  when  I  had  taken  you  to  your 
mother,  that  you  would  reward  me  handsomely 
for  my  trouble.  That  is  the  whole  of  it  I 
was  only  anxious  to  make  some  money." 

**  Did  you  expect  to  make  any  money  by  de- 
nouncing us  as  spies?"  I  demanded  in  Eng- 
lish, for  the  accommodation  of  Larry. 

**  You  denounced  yourselves.  You  were 
foolish  enough  to  talk  about  going  to  Milan 
while  you  were  in  the  boat,  which  was  the 
same  thing  as  telling  the  soldiers  on  picket 
that  you  intended  to  go  there." 

**Why  didn't  you  return  to  us,  as  you 
promised  ?  "  asked  Larry. 

*'  I  could  not.  The  soldiers  arrested  me.  I 
told  them  you  were  officers,  fishing;  and  if  you 
had  not  spoken  of  going  to  Milan,  it  would 
have  been  all  right.  After  you  were  arrested, 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  or  I 
should  have  been  shot  at  once." 

<*  Liar  that  thou  art  I  "  cried  Larry.  '<  When 
did  you  write  that  German  pass?  " 

The  scoundrel  had  evidently  forgotten  about 
the  pass,  which  fully  proved  that  he  had  pre- 
pared his  plan  for  sacrificing  us  long  before 
we  left  the  camp. 

We  all  questioned  him  for  some  time,  and 
the  more  he  said  the  deeper  he  involved  him- 
self in  the  tangle  of  falsehood  and  deceit. 

'*  Cuore,  this  is  all  bosh,"  said  Larry,  when 
our  patience  was  exhausted.  *'  We  are  satis- 
fied that  you  are  here  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
your  purpose  is  to  make  an  end  of  Phil  and 
myself." 

''Nothing  of  the  kind,  gentlemen.  You 
wrong  me.  I  have  been  your  friend.  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  serve  you.  I  saved  you 
from  the  police  in  Paris,  I  assisted  you  in  the 
steamers,  and  have  done  everything  to  aid- 
you.  -  You  could  not  have  reached  Italy  with- 
out my  help." 

*'  But  you  brought  us  here  to  have  us  shot 
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by  order  of  a  court-martial.  Do  you  know  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Farringford?"  added 
Larrj,  sharplj. 

*'I  know  our  friend  here,  but  no  other  one 
of  the  name,"  replied  Cuore,  shaking  his 
head. 

'*  Who  employed  jou  to  take  charge  of  us? 
In  whose  employ  do  jou  labor  to  have  us  shot, 
drowned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of?  '* 

"  You  wrong  me,  gentlemen." 

''  General,  will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  have 
this  man  searched?"  added  Larry,  turning  to 
our  military  friend. 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  he,  giving  the  order  in 
French  to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  pris- 
oner. 

The  conspirator  evidently  did  not  relish  this 
measure,  for  he  turned  pale,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  very  much  agitated.  The  sergeant  obeyed 
the  order,  and  searched  the  prisoner  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  A  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  napoleons  was  found  in  his 
purse,  and  several  letters  and  papers.  The 
sergeant  was  directed  to  return  the  purse, 
but  the  papers  were  handed  to  me  for  exami- 
nation. 

*'  Those  are  my  private  papers,"  said  Cuore. 

'*  Precisely  so;  and  that  is  the  particular 
reason  why  we  wish  to  see  them,"  answered 
Larry. 

''  I  took  you  to  be  gentlemen,"  added  the 
prisoner,  faintly. 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
compliment  your  good  judgment  paid  to  us, 
and  we  are  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  consult 
your  private  papers  before  we  venture  an  opin- 
ion upon  you.     Open  the  documents,  Phil." 

**  I  protest  I  This  is  an  outrage,"  said  Cu- 
ore, warming  up. 

"  Right  I     Go  on  with  the  outrage,  Phil." 

I  opened  a  letter,  which  was  in  Italian,  and 
I  could  not  read  it  I  handed  it  to  General 
Eberl^. 

*^  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  police  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  and  you  have  no  right  to  ex- 
amine my  papers,"  continued  the  prisoner. 
"  It  is  an  outrage." 

**  Proceed  with  the  outrage,  Phil,"  added 
Larry,  as  I  picked  up  a  letter  which  bore  the 
London  postmark. 

It  was  directed  to  Cuore  at  Marseilles.  I 
opened  it,  and  found  it  was  in  English.  I 
looked  for  the  signature  first,  but  there  was 
none.  This  fact  was  an  indication  that  the 
fellow  was  in  the  employ  of  some  one  who 
would  not  even  trust  his  name  to  paper.  I 
did  not  recognize  the  handwriting,  as  I  should 
have  done  if  it  had  been  that  of  either  of 


the  Farringfords  of  Chicago.  The  letter  had 
contained  a  circular  note  for  one  thousand 
francs,  and  promised  further  remittances  as 
the  business  proceeded.  The  other  letters  and 
papers  were  of  no  consequence  to  us,  and  our 
search  seemed  to  amount  to  nothing,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  objections  of  Cuore.  We 
concluded  that  we  had  not  found  his  most  im- 
portant documents;  but  the  most  diligent 
search  failed  to  reveal  anything  further  upon 
his  person. 

"  Who  wrote  this  letter?"  I  asked,  holding 
the  one  from  London. 

'*  I  decline  to  answer,"  replied  Cuore,  who 
seemed  to  be  greatly  reassured  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  inquiries. 

**  Never  mind,  my  sunny  son  of  Italy.  We 
have  another  string  to  our  bow,"  said  Lany. 

<<  What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

**  General,  has  the  mail-bag  gone  ?  "  inquired 
Larry. 

"  No.  We  were  ordered  to  march  a  few  mo- 
ments after  you  left,"  replied  the  general. 

**  Good !  Our  friend  here  mailed  some  let- 
ters.   I  think  we  had  better  examine  them." 

The  general  summoned  his  orderly,  and  di- 
rected the  mail-bag  to  be  brought  to  him.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  the  prisoner,  who  became  very 
much  agitated  again  as  soon  as  he  understood 
our  purpose.  The  small  leather  bag,  in  which 
the  letters  of  the  brigade  were  sent  to  the 
nearest  post-office,  was  soon  brought  to  the 
general,  who  opened  it. 

"  Sir  Philip  Grimsby,"  said  he,  reading  the 
superscription  of  the  first  he  took  out. 

"  That's  mine,"  added  Larry. 

'*  Miss  Ella  Gracewood." 

"  That's  mine,"  I  replied. 

"  Miss  Blanche  Fennimore." 

"  All  right,"  said  Larry. 

Half  a  dozen  more  to  people  in  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France  followed. 

''  Here  is  another  Grimsby,"  added  the  gen- 
eral.    "  Mr.  Miles  Grimsby." 

**  That's  more  to  the  point.  Let  us  see  it. 
He  is  a  cousin  of  mine." 

Larry  took  the  letter,  and  the  address  sug- 
gested a  new  theory  to  me,  as  it  must  have 
done  to  my  friend. 

**  That's  not  my  writing,"  said  Larry. 

"Nor  mine,"  I  added.  "No  one  here 
but  ourselves  can  possibly  know  Miles  Grims- 
by." 

"  Doubted  I  "  exclaimed  Larry.  "  I  begin 
to  see  through  the  hole  in  this  millstone.** 

"  So  do  I." 

"What  you  have  discovered?"  asked  the 
general,  with  interest 
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"  We  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
18  in  this  letter,"  replied  Larry. 

"  The  letter  is  sealed,"  said  the  general, 
doubtfully. 

"  But  it  was  written  by  Cuore  to  the  man 
who  employed  him  to  see  that  we  do  not  re- 
turn to  England." 

*'  It  IS  not  my  letter;  I  know  nothing  about 
it,"  interposed  the  prisoner,  struggling  to  ap- 
pear indifferent,  in  which  he  signally  failed. 

**  If  it  is  not  your  letter,  of  course  it  does 
not  concern  you,"  added  Larry. 

"No;  but  you  have  no  right  to  open  any 
person's  letter.  As  an  agent  of  the  police,  I 
will  inform  against  you,  if  you  open  a  single 
■envelope." 

"  Martial  law  here,"  said  the  general,  taking 
the  letter  into  his  own  hands.  "  You  do  not 
•open  ze  letter.  Monsieur  Greemsby;  you  do 
not  open  ze  letter.  Monsieur  Farringfor*.  Ze 
general  open  ze  letter.  X  take  ze  responsibil- 
ity.   You  have  understood  me  ?  " 

•*  Perfectly,"  we  both  replied. 

•*  And  you,  Signor  Cuore?" 

*'  I  protest !  No  one  but  the  members  of  the 
police  have  the  right  to  open  a  letter,"  replied 
the  prisoner,  much  alarmed. 

"You  protest,  and  I  open  ze  letter,"  said 
the  general,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
*'  Vot'ldr*  exclaimed  the  general,  pointing  to 
the  signature  of  the  letter,  as  he  handed  it  to 
Larry.  "You  have  wrote  ze  letter,  signore. 
It  have  your  name,  with  ze  pen  at  ze  end 
x>f  it." 

"  This  is  entirely  to  the  point,  Phil,"  said 
Larry,  as  he  glanced  at  the  sheet.  "The 
next  time  you  see  a  Farringford,  apologize  to 
the  whole  race  of  them  for'  the  injury  I  have 
done  them.  This  fellow  is  not  wor)cing  up 
your  case,  but  mine." 

"  This  is  an  outrage,"  said  Cuore,  angrily. 

"So  it  is,  my  precious  scoundrel;  but  by 
just  such  outrages  as  this  is  innocence  like 
mine  protected  from  villany  like  yours." 

At  this  moment,  Cuore,  hopeless  now  that 
Any  cunning  or  any  accident  could  conceal  his 
rascality,  sprang  away  from  the  guards  who 
i¥ere  standing  on  each  side  of  him,  and  leaped 
upon  Larry,  who  held  the  important  letter  in 
iiis  hand.  But  the  sergeant  was  hardly  less 
active,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  prisoner, 
followed  by  three  soldiers.  The  Italian  strug- 
j^led  to  shake  off  his  persecutors.  The  peril 
of  his  situation  had  rendered  him  desperate, 
and  before  the  sergeant  and  his  companions 
could  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  him,  he  darted  out 
from  under  them.  In  another  instant  he  was 
running  with  all  his  might  towards  the  pickets 


on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  soldiers  grasped 
their  muskets  and  pursued  him.  Three  shots 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  afler 
we  lost  sight  of  the  party  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  fellow  will  trouble  us 
any  more,"  said  Larry,  after  we  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  muskets. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  have  him  shot,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Nor  I ;  but  he  has  brought  it  upon  him- 
self. Here  they  come.  They  have  finished 
him." 

The  soldiers  returned,  bringing  with  them 
the  Italian.  He  was  not  dead,  and  I  raised 
the  lantern  from  the  camp  stool  to  ascertain 
his  condition.  The  surgeon  was  at  hand,  and 
soon  ascertained  that  two  bullets  had  passed 
through  the  body  of  Cuore.  His  case  was 
doubtful,  but  not  hopeless,  and  he  was  sent  to 
the  rear. 

By  the  light  of  the  lantern  we  read  his  let- 
ter to  Miles  Grimsby,  in  which  he  reported 
progress  to  his  employer.  He  said  that  his 
"  friends  "  intended  to  start  for  Milan,  and  he 
was  "  afraid  "  some  accident  would  happen  to 
them. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

IK  WHICH  PHIL  INVENTS  AND  LAUNCHXS  AN 
AqUATIC  BIACHXNB,  AND  PRBPARBS  TO 
CROSS  THE  TICINO. 

IT  had  never  occurred  either  to  Larry  or 
myself  that  Cuore  had  any  connection  with 
the  Grimsbys.  It  is  true  that  Miles  had  sol- 
emnly warned  my  friend  of  the  peril  he  in- 
curred by  allowing  events  to  take  their  natural 
course  —  by  permitting  Sir  Philip  to  have  his 
own  way.  Neither  of  us  gave  the  baronet's 
grandson  the  credit  of  being  a  person  of  any 
particular  force  of  character,  either  for  good 
or  evil.  We  regai;ded  his  warning  as  an  idle 
threat,  intended  to  intimidate  a  weak  mind, 
but  to  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  such  minds 
as  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  possessed. 

"  Miles  has  some  grit  in  his  constitution," 
said  Larry,  afler  the  soldiers  had  borne  the 
wounded  Italian  to  the  rear.  * '  I  would  not 
have  believed  that  he  had  the  spunk  to  kill  a 
flea,  or  raise  his  hand  against  a  good-sized 
bull-frog." 

"  It  does  not  require  much  courage  to  em- 
ploy an  Italian  bravo  to  do  your  dirty  work  for 
you,"  I  replied. 

"  It  was  very  well  managed,  whoever  did  it; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  plot  would  have 
been  successful  if  General  Eberl6*s  brigade 
had  not  moved  oyer  here  at  just  this  time." 
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*'  Probably  it  would  have  been  successful.  I 
can't  say  I  like  the  way  these  Frenchmen  do 
these  things.  Sometimes  they  shoot  a  man, 
and  hear  the  evidence  for  or  against  him  after- 
wards. We  came  within  one  of  bping  shot  on 
the  testimony  of  this  miserable  Cuore.^ 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  I  judge,  from  the  stories 
of  those  who  speak  English,  that  many  a  fel- 
low as  good-looking  as  you  or  I  has  been  shot 
on  no  better  evidence.  There's  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  in  this  world,  Phil,"  added  my 
companion,  sagely. 

'*  In  this  particular  part  of  it,  and  at  this 
particular  time,  there  is;  and  this  fact  con- 
vinces me  that  we  are  out  of  our  element.  If 
I  had  known  no  more  French  than  you  do, 
Larry,  we  should  have  been  sacrificed  before 
our  brigade  arrived." 

'*  Correct;  and,  Phil,  we  will  get  out  of  this 
scrape  as  soon  as  convenient;  for,  however  I 
may  feel  in  regard  to  myself,  I  will  not  risk 
your  neck  among  the  Philistines  any  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

**  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  in  greater  danger 
than  I  am,  Larry,"  I  answered. 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Because,  Miles  Grimsby  will  never  be  sat- 
isfied till  he  has  removed  you  from  between 
himself  and  his  expectations." 

**  Now  that  I  understand  the  matter,  I  don't 
care  a  fig  for  him.  Miles  will  find  it  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  wipe  me  out." 

**  He  has  exhibited  no  little  tact  in  managing 
his  case  so  far.  He  went  down  to  London 
with  us,  and  there  employed  this  reckless 
Italian  to  follow  us." 

**  Of  course  that  little  farce  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  was  only  a  trick  of  Cuore 
to  introduce  himself,"  added  Larry. 

'*  That's  all ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is, 
or  has  been,  in  the  employ  of  the  police  de- 
partment, as  a  spy,  a  shadow,  a  stool-pig- 
con." 

"But  I  wonder  where  Miles  found  him." 

"  Miles  has  travelled  on  the  continent,  and 
very  likely  Cuore  has  been  a  couriery  or  valet 
de  place,  employed  by  him." 

"  If  he  gets  well,  very  likely  we  shall  have 
to  fight  this  battle  over  again  in  some  other 
form.    No  matter;  it  will  make  it  lively  for 


me. 


n 


By  this  time  the  troops  of  the  brigade  were 
asleep  on  the  ground,  where  they  had  bivou- 
acked for  the  night.  It  was  said  in  the  camp 
that  McMahon,  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  had 
been  moving  towards  the  north,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  great  battle  was  close  at 
hand.    It  seemed  to  me  then  that  I  was  quite 


willing  to  avoid  the  savage  contest,  in  which 
I  had  no  particular  interest ;  but  I  saw  no  way 
to  do  so.  We  had  been  praised  and  flattered 
by  the  officers,  called  the  "  brave  Americans,** 
and  we  felt  that  much  was  expected  of  us.  At 
any  rate,  we  were  too  deeply  committed  by  our 
pride  and  self-respect  to  run  away.  We  drew 
our  blankets  over  us,  and  went  to  sleep  together 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino,  near  what  is 
now  historic  ground. 

Early  the  next  morning,  though  the  sound 
of  booming  guns  came  not  to  our  waiting 
ears,  and  all  was  as  still  as  if  earth  knew  no 
discordant  notes,  our  brigade  was  in  marching 
order.  Haversacks  were  filled  with  rations, 
ammunition  was  served  out,  and  every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  active  operations. 

On  that  day  was  fought  the  great  and  deci- 
sive battle  of  Magenta. 

Its  story  is  briefly  told.  On  the  left  of  the 
allied  army,  McMahon  had  marched,  two  days 
before,  to  the  north.  On  the  preceding  day 
this  force  had  crossed  the  Ticino  at  Turbigo. 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  spot  where 
the  Austrians  had  evidently  expected  the 
attack.  But  the  enemy  hurried  forward  his 
troops  in  that  direction,  and  soon  had  a 
superior  force  between  McMahon  and  the 
main  body  of  the  allies.  On  the  day  of 
the  battle,  the  emperor  crossed  the  bridge  at 
Buffalora,  and  took  position  in  front  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians, 
who,  apparently  unable  to  determine  the  plan 
of  the  allies,  made  no  attack  until  about  noon. 
Guyulai,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief, 
learning  that  the  bridge  of  Bufialora  had  been 
captured,  and  th^t  the  invaders  had  crossed 
the  river,  despatched  a  force  to  drive  back  the 
allies,  and  retake  the  bridge.  Canrobert  was 
to  have  followed  the  emperor,  who  had  ad- 
vanced with  the  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  b*ut  was  delayed,  and  for  a  time  the 
situation  of  the  emperor  was  critical.  The 
Guard  stood  their  ground  with  a  steadiness 
which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  history.  Seven 
times  in  the  course  of  two  hours  did  the  enemy 
charge  upon  the  little  force  which  surrounded 
his  majesty,  but  were  as  often  repulsed.  Then 
the  Guard,  weary  and  impatient  under  this  pas- 
sive fighting,  attacked  the  Austrians.  Can- 
robert then  appeared,  and  the  position  was 
won. 

During  these  critical  moments,  when  the 
Imperial  Guard  were  almost  borne  under  by 
the  force  of  opposing  numbers,  the  emperor 
was  frequently  observed  to  cast  his  eyes  anx* 
iously  in  the  direction  of  Turbigo,  from  which 
he  expected  the  force  of  McMahon  to  come. 
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It  ome  ftt  last,  having  fought  its  waj  through 
a  Guperior  force,  and  the  junction  waa  effected 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  emperor. 
But  the  Austrian!  fought  bravely  Co  the  latt, 
and  were  slowljr  driven  back  upon  Mage 
which  waa  taken,  house  bjf  hoiiie,  by  the 
Piench,  and  the  great  victory  was  complete 
and  final. 

Until  late  in  the  afternoon,  our  brigade  had 
been  wholly  unoccupied,  except  in  watchi: 
the  movement!  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  si 
of  the  river.     We  were  part  of  the   force  ■ 
the    right   of   the    emperor,   whose    duty 
was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the 
river,  and  taking  the  allies  on  the  flank.     An 
Austrian  corfii  (Tarmit  was  stationed  at  Ab- 
biate  Grasso,  directly  in  front  of  our  position, 
which  we  were  either  to  neutralize  or  follow, 
as  the  case  might  require. 

At  noon  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and 
the  sharp  rattle  of  the  musketry  at  Buffalora. 
Tbe  combat  deepened  as  the  daj  advanced. 
Prom  the  highest  points  of  observation,  even 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the  roofa  of  the 
houses,  the  glasses  of  the  field  officers  were 
directed  towards  the  country  between  Abbiate 
Grasso  and  Magenta,  to  obtain  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 


in  front  of  our  division.  A  pontoon  train  was 
in  readiness  to  throw  n  bridge  over  the  river, 
whenever  the  situation  required  an  advance. 
But  the  other  side  of  the  river  waa  sCil!  pick- 
eted by  the  Austrians.  General  Eberli  wm 
constantly  in  consultation  with  the  general 
of  division,  and  they  were  evidently  much 
perplexed  to  ascertain  the  operations  of  the 
Austrian  corps  in  front  of  them. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  myself  quite  as 
much  excited  as  the  Frenchmen  around  me, 
while  Larry  was  almost  wild  with  the  desire 
to  take  ft  more  active  part  in  the  great  events 
of  the  day.  We  were  both  mounted,  and  had 
done  our  full  share  of  duty.  The  troops  were 
kept  in  line,  in  readiness  to  move  1  but  we  all 
agreed  that  we  had  a  very  stupid  part  to  pei^ 

"  Dull  music,  Phil,"  said  my  friend. 

"  Rather;  but  I  suppose  yn  shall  soon  have 
something  to  do,"  I  answered. 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  Of  course,  if  the  French  carry  the  day 
above,  the  Austrians  will  not  long  remain  in 
front  of  us.  As  soon  as  they  move,  we  shall 
cross  over  and  take  the  Austrians  on  the  left. 

'■Do  you  know,  Phil,  I  believe  those  Dutch- 
men over  there  are  fooling  our  generals?" 
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'*  What  makes  you  think  so? 

**  We  can't  see  through  all  those  trees.  A 
hundred  thousand  men  could  move  beyond 
the  slope  without  being  seen.  If  I  were  the 
general  of  division  here,  I  would  cross  the 
river  this  instant,"  replied  Larry,  highly  ex- 
cited. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  battery  over  there  ?  " 

*' Hang  the  battery!  It  has  only  a  dozen 
guns  or  so.  That  must  be  carried  as  soon  as 
we  cross." 

**  But  it  makes  a  difference  whether  or  not 
it  is  supported  by  a  corps  d'armie*  Our  gen- 
erals ought  to  have  some  one  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  to  let  them  know  how  the  thing 
is  going  there,"  I  suggested. 

*' Suppose  you  go  over,  Phil?"  laughed 
Larry. 

"  I  am  entirely  willing,"  I  replied,  hardly 
thinking  what  I  was  saying. 

*'  I  should  like  to  go  with  you,  if  the  thing 
were  possible,"  added  my  friend. 

'*  It  is  possible,  of  course." 

'*  What,  with  pickets  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  ?    I  think  not." 

'*But  it  is  possible,  and  I  will  agree  to 
do  it." 

**  I  will  go  with  you,  Phil ;  but  it  can't  be 
done.  You  would  be  shot  twenty  times  before 
you  could  get  over.  Here  is  the  general," 
added  Phil,  as  a  party  of  field  officers  passed 
near  us. 

Larry  told  our  general  what  I  had  said. 

*'  Not  possible  I "  exclaimed  he. 

**  I  think  it  is;  and  I  will  undertake  the 
job,  if  you  will  support  me,"  I  answered,  with 
a  recklessness  which  has  ever  since  amazed  me. 

**  I  will  give  you  ze  support  of  ze  whole  bri- 
gage,  with  grand  pleasure,"  said  the  general. 
*'  We  want  ze  information.  Suppose  ze  en- 
emy move ;  we  don't  see  him ;  we  don't  know 
when  he  go ;  we  don't  know  where  he  go ;  no ! " 

**  I  will  be  over  there  in  half  an  hour,  or 
an  hour,  at  most,  if  you  will  do  what  I  ask." 

**  Certainly,  I  do  all  you  ask,"  added  the  gen- 
eral, with  enthusiasm. 

**  You  have  a  battery  of  artillery.  Drive 
the  pickets  back  from  the  river  with  it." 

"  Yes." 

'*  And  give  me  one  of  the  large  copper  soup- 
boilers  from  the  cuisine,"  I  added. 

**A  soup-kettle!"  exclaimed  the  military 
gentleman.  '*  Will  you  cross  in  a  soup-kettle? 
Ze  Austrians  will  make  a  riddle  of  you  with 
bullets." 

'*  I  do  not  purpose  to  cross  in  the  soup-boiler. 
But  if  you  will  leave  that  part  to  me,  I  will 
manage  it." 


**  As  you  please." 

'*  Do  you  see  that  tall  tree  on  the  top  of  the 
little  hill?"  I  asked,  pointing  to  a  very  tall 
poplar,  whose  branches  had  been  trimmed 
off  for  seventy  or  eighty  feet  from  the  ground, 
as  they  are  often  seen  in  France  and  Italy. 

"  I  see  him,"  replied  General  Eberl6,  ner- 
vously. 

*'  If  the  Austrians  have  marched  towards 
Magenta,  I  will  wave  my  handkerchief  from 
the  top  of  that  tree,  or  some  other  one  near  it" 

**  Bravo !  "  shouted  the  general,  hugging 
me  in  his  enthusiasm,  as  though  I  had  already 
done  all  I  promised  to  do. 

''  Now  send  the  soup-boiler  down  to  the  ca- 
nal," I  replied,  pointing  to  the  willows  where 
we  had  embarked  the  evening  before.  ' 

"  Can't  I  go  with  you,  Phil?"  asked  Larry, 
as  we  walked  to  our  baggage- wagon. 

"  Only  one  can  go." 

"  But  you  will  be  shot,  Phil." 

''  I  think  not.  I'm  going  in  for  a  safe  job. 
You  shall  help  me  off." 

I  threw  off  my  uniform,  and  put  on  a  pair 
of  plain  pants,  which,  with  a  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  shoes,  was  my  entire  suit.    Taking  a  saw, 
a  hatchet,  some  rope,  and  nails,  I  hastened  to 
the  canal,  attended  by  Larry.     I  found  a  joist 
which  had  belonged  to  a  bridge  that  had  been 
destroyed,  from  which  I  cut  off  two  pieces 
three  feet  in  length.     Placing  them  two  feet 
apart,  I  nailed  two  sticks  securely  across  them, 
so  as  to  keep   them   in   position,  forming  a 
frame  three  feet  by  two.      By  this  time  the 
soup-kettle  had  arrived.     Putting  the  frame 
in  the  water,  I  placed  the  boiler  upon  it,  upside 
down,  to  ascertain  if  the  joists  would  float  it. 

The  experiment  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  add  two  more  sticks,  in  order 
to  increase  the  floatage  power  of  the  raft.  It 
was  a  success  this  time;  and,  turning  over  the 
boiler,  I  lashed  it  firmly  to  the  sticks. 

**  What  under  the  light  of  the  blue  canopy 
are  you  doing,  Phil  ?"  demanded  Larry,  who 
had  watched  me  with  interest,  and  assisted  me 
as  I  required.  *'  What  sort  of  a  machine  do 
you  call  that?" 

*'  I  don't  call  it.  Now  lend  me  your  re- 
volver." 

I  took  the  pistol,  and  fired  six  shots  at  the 
copper,  which  only  dented  it,  and  none  of  the 
balls  went  through. 

'*A11  right,  Larry.  You  see  it  is  bullet- 
proof." 

*'  I  see  it  is ;  the  metal  gives  so  that  the  shots 
bound  off." 

"  Now  help  me  put  it  into  the  water." 

We  launched  the  novel  machine,  and  I  found 
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that  the  floatage  of  the  wood  was  none  too 
great,  for  the  raft  was  very  nearlj  submerged 
by  the  weight  upon  it  We  towed  the  thing 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  ■ 

**Now,  Larry,  go  and  tell  the  general  to 
clean  out  the  pickets,"  I  continued. 

**  All  right ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  swim  across  the  river,  with 
my  head  raised  up  in  the  boiler." 

"  You  will  smother." 

"No;  the  top  is  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  But  I  can  tip  it  a  little  when  I  need 
ventilation." 

But  at  that  moment  a  bullet  whistled  un- 
pleasantly near  my  head,  and  I  "  ducked"  un- 
der the  bank  of  the  canal.  It  was  fired  by  the 
pickets  on  the  other  side.  Phil  left  me,  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  saw  the  French  battery 
dashing  towards  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  AND  LARRY  TAKB  PART  IN 
THR  BATTLB  OF  MAGENTA,  AND  VISIT  Bfl- 
LAN. 

AS  soon  as  Larry  had  started  the  battery 
towards  the  river,  he  returned  to  the 
canal  to  assist  me  in  moving  off  ray  aquatic 
machine.  Before  he  joined  me,  the  French 
cannon  were  waking  up  the  Austrians  on  the 
other  side.  From  the  earth-works  opposite  a 
sharp  fire  was  opened.  A  company  of  French 
riflemen  swept  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  place  was  altogether  too 
hot  for  the  pickets.  I  saw  them  retreating 
from  the  shelter  of  the  willows  near  the  river, 
and  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for  my  at- 
tempt. 

''  I  am  all  ready,  Larry,"  said  I.  '*  The  coast 
is  as  clear  as  it  will  be." 

'*rm  afraid  those  Dutchmen  will  gobble 
you  up  as  soon  as  you  land,"  he  replied,  anx- 
iously. 

*'  No,  I  think  not.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  do 
the  best  I  can  to  keep  out  of  their  way." 

**  But  I  must  go  over  and  take  care  of  you." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  can«take  care  of  myself?  " 

«*  I  doubt  it." 

**  I  have  seen  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  than 
you  have,  Larry,  and,  now  I  am  in  it,  I  feel 
quite  at  home." 

**  That  Indian  skirmishing  again  I  "  laughed 
he. 

'*  It  was  hotter  than  anything  we  have  seen 
here  yet." 

*'  Perhaps  it  was.  But  I  must  go  with  you, 
Phil."  • 


**  No,  you  stay  here.  I  should  have  to  take 
care  of  you  besides  myself,  if  you  went." 

*'Good,  Phil!  The  lamb  is  becoming  a 
lion;  but  I  am  a  first-class  tiger,  and  I  feel 
moved  to  go  with  you.  I  should  never  forgive 
myself  if  you  should  be  killed  instead  of  me. 
You  have  a  mother — " 

**And  you  have  a  grandfather,"  I  inter- 
posed, as  I  prepared  to  put  my  head  inside  of 
the  soup-boiler. 

"  Never  mind  him.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another,  and  I  shall  leave  him  to  take  care  of 
himself,  as  he  did  me." 

**  I  dare  say  your  *  taking  off'  would  oblige 
your  cousin  Miles  very  much." 

'*  I'm  not  going  to  be  taken  off  to  oblige  him. 
There  is  room  for  two  heads  in  that  big  kettle." 

*'  Room  for  the  heads,  but  not  for  the  shoul- 
ders under  them.  I  have  to  swim,  Larry,  and 
two  of  us  could  do  nothing  in  such  close  quar- 
ters. Besides*,  my  dear  fellow,  I  want  you  to 
stay  on  the  shore  here,  and  see  that  nothing 
goes  wrong  with  me.  Keep  out  of  sight,  and 
make  no  sign,  or  you  will  betray  me.  If  you 
see  any  chance  to  help  me,  do  so ;  but  remem- 
ber that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor 
in  a  situation  like  this." 

**  Good  by,  Phil,  if  we  never  meet  again,  for 
you  are  going  into  the  lion's  den,  and  he  will 
bite  your  head  off,  all  because  I  am  not  with 
you  to  take  care  of  you.  I  didn't  think  you 
could  be  so  obstinate." 

**  Adieu  for  the  present,  Larry.  Keep  your 
eye  on  me  as  long  as  you  can,  but  don't  show 
yourself." 

I  lay  down  in  the  water,  and  raised  my  head 
under  the  soup-kettle.  The  water  was  about 
up  to  my  middle,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stoop 
under  my  armor.  The  rim  of  the  boiler  was 
not  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  this  space  was  enough  to  afford  me  a  sup- 
ply of  air,  and  to  enable  me  to  see  my  course 
over  the  stream.  Grasping  the  frame  on  which 
my  head- armor  rested,  I  pushed  off.  The 
depth  of  the  river  gradually  increased  as  I  ad- 
vanced, and  I  was  soon  obliged  to  swim.  As 
there  was  little  or  no  current,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  propelling  the  machine;  but  I  was 
careful  to  make  no  swash  in  the  water  that 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  My 
hands  were  placed  on  one  of  the  boards  I  had 
nailed  across  the  joists ;  and  I  found  that  my 
weight  quite  submerged  the  boiler  in  front  of 
me,  so  that  I  could  not  see  ahead;  but  the 
part  behind  me  was  above  the  water,  so  that  I 
did  not  want  for  air. 

'*  Starboard ! "  said  Larry,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear. 
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Shifting  my  weight  to  the  after  part  of  the 
machine,  so  a8  to  permit  the  kettle  to  rise  in 
front  of  me,  I  saw  that  I  was  headed  directly 
down  the  stream,  towards  the  battery,  which 
was  belching  forth  fire,  smoke,  and  grape- 
shot.  Changing  my  course,  I  propelled  the 
machine  with  my  feet.  The  river  was  not 
wide,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  found  I  could 
touch  bottom  with  my  feet  Thus  far  not  a 
shot  from  the  shore  had  struck  the  kettle,  and 
I  concluded  that  the  enemy  had  been  so  much 
occupied  with  the  battery  as  not  to  notice  me. 
Wading  slowly  in  towards  the  Lombardian 
shore,  I  crowded  my  machine  in  among  the 
willows  which  covered  the  bank.  Resting 
from  my  violent  exertions,  —  for  I  had  worked 
hard  in  propelling  the  huge  boiler  over  the 
river,  —  I  listened  attentively  for  any  sounds 
that  denoted  the  near  presence  of  the  Austrians. 
1  could  hear  nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery, still  engaged  in  the  duel  across  the  stream, 
and  I  ventured  to  crawl  out  from  beneath  my 
armor. 

Keeping  my  head  behind  the  kettle,  I  at- 
tempted to  peer  through  the  willows.  I  could 
see  nothing  of  the  enemy  in  this  direction, 
though  an  occasional  shell  exploded  just  be- 
low me,  and  I  could  hear  the  rattle  of  grape- 
thot  among  the  trees,  between  me  and  the 
earth-works.  While  I  was  thus  examining  the 
ground  over  which  I  wished  to  advance,  I 
heard  a  noise  in  the  water,  which  caused  me  to 
turn  around.  There  in  the  river,  and  half 
way  across,  was  Larry,  swimming  lustily  to- 
wards me,  without  the  shelter  of  a  soup-boiler, 
or  any  other  protective  apparatus.  For  an 
instant  I  trembled  for  him ;  but  when  I  consid- 
ered that  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  at  the  mov- 
ing boiler,  and  that  the  pickets  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  laughing  at  the  pains  I  had 
taken  to  secure  a  safe  passage.  With  strong 
and  lusty  strokes  Larry  rapidly  approached 
me,  and  was  soon  within  easy  speaking  dis- 
tance of  me. 

<*What  are  you  about,  Larry?"  I  asked, 
when  he  ceased  to  swim,  and  began  to  wade 
towards  me. 

**  About  my  own  business  and  that  of  the 
French  army,"  replied  he,  puffing  with  his 
exertions. 

"Are  you  mad?" 

"  Never  was  in  better  humor  in  my  life." 

"  Duck  under,  Larry,  or  some  of  the  Austri- 
ans will  see  you,"  I  called,  earnestly. 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,  Phil.  I  helped  to  put 
a  head  on  you,  and  I  have  no  notion  of  losing 
my  own.    There  isn't  an  Austrian  within  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  of  you,"  he  answered,  walk- 
ing erect  in  the  water  towards  me.  "  But  why 
stand  ye  here  kl\  the  day  idle?" 

*'  I  was  juSt  feeling  my  way  up  to  the  shore. 
I  am  provoked  with  you,  Larry.  Why  did  you 
come  over?" 

**  My  conscience  reproached  me  for  permit- 
ting a  youth  like  you  to  come  over  here  with- 
out any  one  to  protect  you." 

**  I  am  sorry  you  have  come." 

*'  That's  complimentary,  and  I  suppose  my 
company  is  not  agreeable." 

"  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  not." 

"  You  are  selfish,  Phil.  You  wish  to  do  i 
big  thing  all  alone  by  yourself,  and  are  afraid 
you  will  be  robbed  of  a  share  of  the  glory." 

"  You  know  better,  Larry." 

**  Then  don't  quarrel  with  me.  You  made 
such  a  row  about  coming  over  here  under  that 
old  soup-pot,  that  I  thought  it  was  really  a 
dangerous  enterprise;  but  it  is  only  child's 
play.  Come,  Phil,  are  you  going  to  march 
on  the  Austrians?"  he  rattled  on,  so  lightly 
that  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  my  prudent 
measures.  **  Lead  on ;  you  shall  boss  the  job, 
and  I  will  follow  you." 

"  All  right;  but  you  must  do  as  I  do,  or  you 
will  not  only  imperil  your  own  head,  but 
mine." 

"  Right  1  You  shall  keep  your  head,  and  I 
will  keep  mine." 

I  crept  out  of  the  bushes,   and,  throwing 
myself  upon  the  ground,  crawled  to  a  ditch, 
used  to  irrigate  the  country.    On  one  aide  of 
it  was  the  usual  row  of  mulberries,  behind 
which  we  walked  a  short  distance;  but,  as  the 
water  would  not  run  up  hill,  we  were  forced 
to  leave  it  in  order  to  ascend  the  slope  on  which 
stood  the  tall  tree.    Several  rows  of  mulberries 
extended  up  the  declivity,  and  between  the 
trees  were  lines  of  grape-vines,  whose  luxuri- 
ant foliage  afforded  us  a  partial  protection. 
Creeping  on  the  ground,  we  soon  reached  the 
summit  of  the  slope.    Around  us  the  ground 
was  ploughed  with  shot  and  shell,  and  many 
of  the  trees  were  splintered ;  but  the  fire  in 
this  direction  had   been  suspended,  for  the 
general  knew  where  "we  were  expected  to  be. 
The  firing  had  driven  back  the  pickets,  and 
we  could  not  yet  even  see  them. 

"Your  plan  has  worked  first  rate,  Phil,** 
said  my  friend,  as  we  paused  on  the  rising 
ground  to  take  an  observation. 

"  All  but  the  soup-kettle,  which  was  supers 
fluous,"  I  replied,  vexed  at  the  coolness  and 
indifference  my  companion  had  displayed. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  good  fellow.  If  a  single 
shot  had  hit  your  ark,  of  course  I  should  noc 
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have  dared  to  cross  the  river.  The  loup- 
kettle  was  a  tip- top  idea  to  feel  your  way  with ; 
•  but  of  course,  after  you  had  proved  that  there 
was  not  a  picket  within  half  a  iftile,  it  was 
not  needed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
insinuate  that  I  do  not  undervalue  your  ark 
of  safety;    No  pickets  in  sight  yet." 

'*No;  but  I  must  climb  that  tree.  From 
the  top  of  it  I  can  see  over  the  mulberries,  and 
cover  the  country  for  miles." 

On  the  summit  of  the  slope  the  ground  was 
planted  with  Indian  corn,  which  was  high 
enough  to  afford  ua  all  the  shelter  we  needed. 
We  crawled  in  the  rows  across  several  of  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  of  mulberries,  till  we 
reached  the  tree.  There  was  not  a  branch  on 
its  trunk  within  seventy-five  feet  of  the  ground, 
and  it  was  no  easy  job  to  climb  it. 

'*  There  you  are  I  Crawl  up,  my  mud-turtle,*' 
said  Larry,  glancing  at  me. 

Of  course  I  could  not  swim  the  river  without 
wetting  my  clothes,  and  as  I  crawled  through 
the  cornfield  the  soil  had  clung  to  my  drip- 
ping garments  till  I  well  deserved  the  appella- 
tion which  my  companion  had  applied  to  me. 
But  Larry  was  in  no  better  condition. 

'*  I  am  all  ready,  fellow  worm  of  the  earth ; 
but  you  must  crawl  over  to  the  edge  of  the 
cornfield,  so  as  to  give  me  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  while  I  crawl  up  the 
tree." 

''Right!  we  are  a  wormy  couple.  Crawl 
away." 

My  friend  made  his  way  to  the  point  indi- 
cated, and  I  commenced  my  difficult  under- 
taking. Fortunately,  the  tree  was  of  the 
spindling  kind,  and  its  diameter  did  not  at  all 
correspond  to  its  height.  Even  when  my  arms 
and  legs  were  far  shorter  than  now,  I  had 
climbed  tall  cotton-woods,  and  the  experience 
I  had  acquired  enabled  me  to  accomplish  my 
purpose.  I  was  obliged  frequently  to  pause 
and  rest ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  had 
ascended  as  far  as  it  was  safe  to  go.  I  had  a 
full  view  of  the  country  in  every  direction. 
The  battle  was  still  raging  above  us  at  Buffa- 
lora  and  other  points.  Vast  volumes  of  smoke 
were  rising  from  the  battle-field,  and  the  roar 
of  artillery  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  beneath 
me.  I  turned  to  the  country  behind  the  slope. 
I  distinctly  saw  several  columns  of  infantry 
and  artillery  moving  hurriedly  towards  Ma- 
genta. '  A  large  portion  of  them  had  been 
posted  behind  the  earth-works,  to  repel  an 
advance  in  this  direction.  I  had  as'certained 
what  General  £berl6  desired  to  know  —  that 
the  troops  behind  the  battery  had  been  with- 
drawn.   The  Austrians  were  hard  pressed  by 


the  Imperial  Guard,  and  were  obliged  to  refla- 
force  their  columns  by  bringing  up  the  troopt 
which  had  protected  their  left.  I  made  the 
signal  with  my  handkerchief,  repeating  it  till 
I  saw  the  pontoon  train  dash  down  to  the 
river's  side.  The  French  artillery  poured  shot 
and  shell  into  the  earth-works  with  tremen* 
dous  rapidity,  in  order  to  cover  the  operations 
of  the  pontoon  engineers.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  bridge  was  completed.  A  regiment 
of  Zouaves  went  over  on  the  run,  and,  without 
stopping  to  fire  a  volley,  or  even  a  single  shot, 
rushed  upon  the  earth-works,  carrying  them 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  As  the  artillery- 
men retreated,  their  own  guns  were  turned 
upon  them.  I  saw  the  picket  line  which  had 
been  driven  back  from  the  river  retire  upon 
the  main  body.  The  field  was  clear,  and  our 
brigade  released  from  its  late  inactivity.  I 
descended  from  my  high  position,  and  found 
Larry  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

'<  How's  that  for  high?"  said  he. 

''First  rate.  The  Austrians  have  all  left 
this  vicinity,  and  our  work  is  done.  I  want 
my  coat  and  cap." 

As  we  walked  towards  the  pontoon  bridge, 
we  met  the  general. 

**  You  have  done  ze  business  very  nice.  You 
have  help  us  very  much.  You  have  done 
one  grand  thing  I "  exclaimed  he,  grasping  my 
hand. 

'*It  was  very  easily  done,"  I  replied.  *'  My 
friend  swam  over  without  any  soup-kettle." 

"  Only  after  Phil  had  proved  that  there  was 
no  danger." 

Our  servant  had  brought  over  our  clothes 
and  baggage,  and  our  horses  were  waiting 
near  the  bridge.  We  washed  ourselves  in  the 
river,  and  put  on  clean  shirts.  Mounting  our 
steeds,  we  overtook  the  brigade,  and  took  our 
places  near  the  general.  The  column  was 
marching  towards  Magenta,  where  the  heavi- 
est of  the  fighting  was  now  going  on.  Near  a 
farm-house  on  the  way  we  were  confronted  by 
a  force  of  Austrians,  and  a  sharp  skirmish 
took  place.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  it, 
with  bullets  whistling  about  my  head.  The 
general  gave  me  an  order  to  deliver  to  a 
colonel,  and  I  hastened  to  obey.  I  soon  be- 
came interested  in  the  business,  and  as  zealous 
as  any  oAe  on  the  field.  In  delivering  another 
order,  I  found  myself,  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  the  Austrians,  directly  in  front  of  them ;  my 
horse  dropped  under  me,  and  one  of  my  strug- 
gles as  a  soldier  was  to  get  my  leg  out  from 
beneath  him. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  was  a  hot  struggle. 
We  drove  the  Austrians  before  us  at  last,  and 
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entered  the  village  of  Magenta.  We  took  the 
place  house  by  house,  and  street  by  street.  All 
was  fury  and  excitement;  but  it  was  victory 
—  hard-won  victory.  Larry  was  as  wild  as 
any  Frenchman  on  the  field,  and,  when  sent 
to  execute  an  order,  finding  the  oflicer  in  com- 
mand of  the  battalion  killed,  he  led  the  col- 
umn himself,  and  made  a  fierce  charge  with 
it  Both  of  us  were  repeatedly  commended  by 
our  friend  the  general. 

The  day  at  Magenta  was  won,  and  that  night 
I  saw  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy.  I 
was  utterly  exhausted  when  the  work  was 
done,  and  while  the  entire  plain  was  ringing 
with  cheers,  I  went' to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  we  marched. 
The  allied  army  entered  Milan.  The  two 
sovereigns  were  received  with  acclamations. 
Our  brigade  was  encamped  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  As  soon  as  we  could  obtain  leave, 
we  hastened  to  the  Corso  diBasiuar^,  I  found 
the  ofiice  of  Signor  Bertani,  and  ascertained 
where  his  residence  was.  Taking  a  carriage, 
we  hastened  thither.  It  was  quite  near  our 
camp.  ^ 

I  was  admitted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  stood 
in  the  presence  of  my  mother. 

[TO  «a  oojnanjzD.3 


0HE7ALIEB. 

BY  MISS  H.   R.  HUDSON. 

WHILE  he  lies  asleep  beside  me, 
Shaggy  head  on  shaggy  paws. 
Blinking  just  a  bit  when  squirrels 
Rustle  by  for  hips  and  haws,  — 
While,  with  careless  hand,  I  fondle 
His  crisp  hair  of  mottled  gray,  ^- 
I  will  tell  the  oft-told  story. 
Why  I  call  him  Chevalier. 

I  was  but  a  tiny  urchin, 

Filling  every  hour  with  play, 
And  this  dog,  asleep  beside  me, 

Kept  me  company  all  day. 
Frolicked  with  me,  served  me,  loved  me, 

In  my  joy  and  wantonness ; 
Patient  with  m^  small  caprices. 

Glad  of  every  slight  caress. 

I  was  waked  one  night  from  slumber 

By  a  sudden  cry  and  rout; 
Many  bells  with  frightening  clangor 

Poured  their  htfsty  warnings  out 
Everywhere  was  ruddy  radiance 

Brighter^ than  the  brightest  day; 
All  around  the  lofty  windows 

Tongues  of  flame  began  to  play. 


To  the  door  I  rushed  in  terror; 

Hastily  I  threw  it  wide ; 
Clouds  of  smoke  with  lurid  centres 

Barred  my  way,  before,  beside! 
Shrinking  back,  I  shrieked  for  succor, 

*' Father!  Mother!"  None  could  hear. 
Still  I  shrieked  in  wilder  accents,    . 

Accents  shrilled  by  deadly  fear. 

Suddenly  the  dog  came  plunging 

Through  the  sea  of-  smoke  and  flame. 
Paused,  with  one  short  bark,  beside  me, 

Whimpered  when  I  cried  his  name. 
Then  there  came  a  dream  of  terroi, 

Burning  heat  and  blasting  light, 
Heat  and  light  that  burned  and  racked  me 

Many  a  day  and  many  a  night 

When  at  last  the  fever  left  me. 

Some  one  sitting  by  my  bed 
Told  me  all  the  dreadful  story; 

How  the  fire  had  risen  and  spread ; 
How  the  inmates,  roused  from  slumber. 

Had  been  rescued  as  they  lay, 
All  but  me.    No  daring  footstep 

To  my  door  could  make  its  way. 

But  the  dog,  unloosed  and  whining, 

Pricked  his  ears  to  hear  me  call, 
■Sprang  within  the  smoke-filled  doorway,  • 

Leaped  along  the  blazing  hall, 
Bounded  up  the  shrinking  staircase. 

Then,  while  flames  roared  high  and  higher. 
Staggered  back,  blinded  and  panting, 

Through  the  centre  of  the  fire,  — 

Dropped  his  scorched,  unconscious  burden 

Just  beyond  the  line  of  heat, 
Crept,  with  mottled  hair  on  fire. 

Moaning,  to  my  mother's  feet 
As  I  wept  to  hear  the  story, 

Lo,  a  huge  head  rose  beside. 
Two  rough  paws  were  planted  by  me. 

And  my  sudden  tears  were  dried. 

Then  the  nurse  said,  while  I  kissed  him 

Welcome  in  my  childish  way, 
*'  He's  so  brave,  and  grand,  and  gentle, 

I  would  call  him  Chevalier." 


Your  duties  should  be  cheerfully,  pa- 
tiently, daily,  and  hourly  done,  because  it  is 
rights  without  desiring  reward  or  praise. 
Every  neglect  of  duty  is  inevitably  followed 
by  a  loss  of  strength,  as  each  sin  leaves  it» 
stain;  even  repentance  cannot  wholly  ef- 
face it 
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THE  DOCFTOR'S  DAtJQETEB. 

BY   SOPHIK  HAY. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 


J/iM  Totltnkam. 

MARCH  33.  We  got  here  alive,  though 
there  wa*  one  time  wiien  it  didn't  «eem 
possible.  Since  the  great  itorm  the  snow  is 
to  hard  and  deep  that  my  father  and  Mr. 
Whiting  had  to  keep  getting  out  and  shov- 
elling ahead  of  us  with  a  maw  shovel,  and 
then  lifting  the  runners  of  the  pung  over  the 
drifts.  Who  ever  heard  the  like  the  last  of 
Much? 


I  supposed  Monson  would  seem  back- 
woods/; but  it  doesn't;  and  the  hotel  ii 
verjr  respectable.  Keller  it  in  a  small  room 
up  stairs,  and  Silas  Hackett'was  bathing  his 
poor,  hot  face.  How  lick  he  looked  I  He  was 
glad  enough  to  see  m/  father;  but  when  I 
went  up  to  him  he  drew  jay  face  down  to  hit, 
and  kissed  it,  and  wet  it  with  tears. 

"How  queer  you  looked  when  you  came 
in ! "  said  he;  "just  as  if  you  were  looking  into 
tomebody't  grave,  and  saying,  'Poor  fellow! 
I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him  before  he 
died/" 

"  But  you  are  not  dead,  little  dear,  or  any- 
where near  it,"  said  I,  though  my  heart  ached 
clear  up  to  my  throat;  for  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen,  by  Che  way  Silas  tucked  down  the  sheet 
under  his  chin,  that  he  was  a  very  sick  boy; 
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also  bj  the  business  look  on  my  father's  face 
as  he  said  I  might  leave  the  room,  he  was  go- 
ing to  examine  the  -wound. 

**  Let  her  stay,"  whispered  Keller.  **  If  there's 
going  to  be  anything  more  done  to  me,  I  want 
her  here.  Say,  Molly :  you  came  on  purpose 
to  stay  by  me  —  didn't  you  ?  " 

I  believe  the  other  physician  was  not  at 
fault;  but  there  was  something  wrong  about 
the  setting  of  the  bones,  and  it  had  to  be  all 
done  over  again.  I  thought  I  could  not  stay 
and  see  that  sight.  Things  began  to  whirl 
round  and  grow  dark;  but  there  was  the  dear 
boy  appealing  to  me  with  such  a  look  in  his 
eyes !  and  how  could  I  refuse  ? 

**  If  I  have  to  go  through  it  again,  I  want 
women  folks  this  time.  I  knew  Pauline  would 
run;  but  you're  not  tender-hearted  like  her. 
I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  afraid." 

I  caught  hold  of  the  bedpost,  and  said  I, 
'*  Afraid  of  what?  I'll  stay  and  see  you  cut  up 
into  inch  pieces,  Keller  Prescott,  if  you  want 
me  to." 

That  seemed  to  gratify  him  very  much; 
so  I  made  a  few  more  cold-blooded  remarks, 
and  then  went  off  and  sat  on  the  top  stair, 
waiting  for  things  to  stop  whirling.  After  a 
while  Silas  came  to  me,  and  said  he,  — 

**  You'll  do  no  such  thing.  He'll  be  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  and  won't  know  whether 
you're  there  or  not," 

Then  my  father  came,  and  advised  me  to 
go  to  my  room  and  rest.  But  I  told  him  I  had 
given  Keller  my  word,  and  I  must  stay  and 
hold  the  sponge  to  his  mouth.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  faint  away.  My  father  shook  his 
head,  but  afterwards  gave  a  half  consent.  I 
knew  all  the  time  he  would  be  ashamed  of  me 
if  I  drew  back. 

It  is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  trying  to 
drive  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  am  so  glad  I  staid ! 
It  was  a  little  atonement  for  betraying  the 
poor  boy's  confidence,  and  telling  about  the 
debt  to  Thankful  Works.  I  can't  confess  to 
him  yet;  but  every  time  he  presses  my  hand 
for  gratitude,  a  prick  goes  through  my  con- 
science. 

March  26.  Keller  is  said  to  be  doing  well, 
and  my  father  and  Silas  have  both  gone ;  they 
could  neither  of  them  stay  longer.  It  was  not 
safe  to  leave  me  alone  with  such  a  sick  boy, 
and  a  Mrs.  Vennebal,  from  Greenfield,  was  en- 
gaged as  a  regular  nurse.  But  just  as  my 
father  was  starting  away,  a  woman  came  up 
stairs,  pufiing  like  a  boiling  hasty  pudding. 
It  was  Thankful  Works,  the  good  soul.  The 
pung  she  came  in  had  broken  down,  and  she 
had  walked  a  mile  through  the  drifts.     Her 


husband,  who  is  at  work  in  the  woods,  sent 
word  to  her  that  Keller  was  badly  hurt,  and 
not  expected  to  live,  and  she  had  left  her  house 
in  the  care  of  '*  his"  oldest  daughter,  and  hired 
a  man  to  bring  her  all  this  distance.  Keller 
was  glad  to  see  her.  Her  crying  seems  to 
amuse  him,  and  he  says  the  time  is  shorter  the 
more  people  you  drvide  it  among.  But  for 
my  part  I  had  hard  work  to  keep  up  my  spirits 
before,  and  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  now. 
James  Works  won*t  like  this  when  he  hears 
of  it.  Mrs.  Vennebal  wouldn't  go,  or  at  any 
rate  didn't;  and  here  is  Keller  with  two  nurses 
to  make  him  a  double  allowance  of  gruel.  I 
don't  see  but  I  may  as  well  go  visiting  up  to 
camp.  Silas  promised  to  come  for  me  if  the 
roads  grew  better. 

Thankful  says,  if  Keller  never  should  walk 
again,  it  wouldn't  surprise  her.  But  nothing 
dreadful  ever  would  surprise  her.  I  won't  listen 
to  what  she  says. 

Last  evening  I  called  her  to  the  door  to 
see  the  Northern  Lights  —  the  most  magnifi- 
cent sight.  The  whole  sky  was  quivering  with 
rosy  lightning,  as  if  the  heavens  were  uttering 
speech  in  words  of  fire. 

'*  Thankful,"  said  I,  '*  did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  glorious?" 

She  was  just  inside  the  entry,  and  I  could 
not  make  her  cross  the  threshold. 

"It's  anything  but  a  handsome  sight  to 
me,"  groaned  she. 

"Why,  Thankful,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  something  awful  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. The  sky  don't  look  that  way  for  noth- 
ing." 

I  told  her  that  reminded  me  of  the  Norse- 
men's fancy,  that  the  Aurora  was  a  sort  of 
shadow-picture  of  their  war-maidens  fighting 
up  in  heaven. 

"  More  likely  it  foretells  fighting  on  earth," 
said  she,  "  or  what's  worse.  The  last  time  I 
saw  it  so  red  was  one  night  when  Josiah  was 
alive  and  drunk.  He  made  me  get  out  of  bed 
and  hurrah  for  McClellan.  I  knew,  the  mo- 
ment I  looked  out,  there  was  going  to  be  a  bat- 
tle; and,  sure  enough,  we  had  news  of  one 
next  day." 

"  Thankful,"  said  I,  changing  the  subject, 
"  I'm  glad  your  new  husband  doesn't  drink. 
You  must  be  a  happier  woman  than  you  used 
to  be." 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  she,  hiding  behind  her 
spectacles,  with  that  queer  look  of  hers.  **  All 
men  have  their  faults;  if  'tisn't  one  thing, 
it's  another.  You  may  depend  there  was  no 
fun  for  me  in  Josiah's  day,  getting  up  cold 
nights  to  hurrah  for  McClellan;  still,  I  will 
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887  this  for  him :  there  never  was  a  kinder  man 
than  what  Josiah  was  when  he  was  himself'^ 
a  good,  liberal,  open-hearted  soul,  not  one 
of  those  kind  that's  stren-oo-ous  about  the  wajr 
jou  lay  out  every  red  cent." 

She  says  a  great  deal  lately  about  Josiah^s 
kindness.  I  never  heard  her  mention  it  be- 
fore. 

March  38.  Thankfurs  gloomy  fears  have 
been  realized,  and  I  hope  this  is  an  end  of  it. 
Jamea  appeared  yesterday  from  Tomhegan, 
and  Mrs.  Vennebal  says  she  overheard  hlin 
telling  his  wife  he  "  came  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  blowing  of  her  up.  She  might  stAy 
now  till  she  could  get  back  again ;  but  what 
did  she  come  for  in  such  going  as  this?  She'd 
cost  a  man  an  independent  fortune  at  this 
rate." 

I  told  Keller  I  should  stippose  n  woman 
with  three  thousand  dollars  of  her  own  could 
do  as  she  liked  with  it ;  but  he  says  her  money 
has  all  gone  to  buy  land,  and  now  she  isn't 
worth  the  least  thing.  I  think  marriage  is 
dreadful. 

March  30.  Keller  was  very  feverish  last 
night,  and  Thankful  would  have  sent  for  my 
father,  but  Mrs.  Vennebal  advised  waiting  till 
morning ;  and  now  he  is  better.  I  could  not 
sleep  for  fright.  I  thought  Keller  was  going 
to  die ;  and  every  time  I  prayed  he  might  get 
well,  I  kept  thinking  what  aunt  Filura  said, 
when  we  were  so  anxious  about  mother  — 
"Don't  pray  too  hard,  Mury  Ann,  for  how 
do  you  know  her  getting  well  would  proVe  for 
the  bcBt?  And  if  God  should  grant  what 
isn't  really  for  the  best,  because  of  your  im- 
portunity. It  would  not  be  a  blessing,  but  a 
curse.  I  find,"  said  she,  *'  It  is  always  wisest 
to  add,  *Thy  will  be  done/  and  then  I  feel 
safe."  I  suppose  auntie  doesn't  know  those 
are  the  four  hardest  words  in  the  English 
language. 

A  blind  man  came  along  yesterday,  peddling 
original  poetry,  and  it  seemed  to  interest  Kel- 
ler.    Here  is  a  little  of  it :  — 

"  I  was  made  Uind,  not  hj  God's  wiH, 
But  by  a  tuiinne  water-wheel  I 


1a  eigfateeii  hdadMd  fifty-tkrei 
I  waa  made  hIiaA,  ami  cumo^ 


t> 


Keller  says  that  is  just  his  case.  He  vrltB 
made  Ume,  not  by  God's  wilt,  bttt  by  a  plaguy 
old  pine  tree.  Now,  I'm  sure  this  is  not  the 
way  to  talk,  and  I  have  tried  hard  to  convince 
him  that  all  the  Events  we  cafl  accidents  are 
links  in  a  greKt  chAin ;  and  God  never  lets  go 
the  chain,  any  more  than  he  lets  a  planet  ily 
off  into  apace.  Uncle  Hinsdale  says  it's  a  pity 
for  us  to  mourn  ever  mistakes,  juat  at  if  eur  1 
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heavenly  Father  didn't  know  they  must  cer- 
tainly happen,  and  hadn't  left  a  margin  for 
them  in  his  plan  of  the  world.  I  talk  as  pious, 
dear  me  I  you'd  think  I'd  been  through  the 
siege  of  St.  Bartholomew.  I  shouldn't  be 
patient  if  I  were  in  Keller's  place ;  but  I  know 
how  Jk€  ought  to  feel ;  O,  certainly ! 

•*  Keller,"  said  I,  *•  don't  you  remember  how 
you  and  I  used  to  sit  Sunday  evenings,  with 
mother  between  us,  on  the  big  sofa,  and  hear 
her  say  that  every  single  thing  that  comes  to 
us,  whether  joy  or  sorrow,  is  sent  in  love,  and 
if  we  accept  it  like  little  children,  it  is  sure  to 
do  us  good?" 

*<  H'm  I  I  could  bear  that  kind  of  talk  from 
an  angel  like  mother  $  but  your  cheeks  are  a 
little  too  red,  Molly,  and  you're  a  little  too 
steady  on  your  pins  to  preach  to  a  fellow  that's 
down.  Wait  till  you're  lame  for  life  yourself, 
and  then  see  what  you'll  say." 

**  Nonsense  about  being  lame  for  life,"  said 
I.  '*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  one 
of  Thankful's  whimsies,  and  she's  a  woman 
that's  afrftid  of  red  Northern  Lights." 

*'  But,  Molly,  if  I'm  going  to  get  over  it, 
why  didn't  father  say  so?  There's  one  dead- 
sure  thing,  I  shall  be  bobbing  round  on 
crutches  all  summer.  Won't  it  be  nuts  for 
Marie  Smith?  She  always  made  fun  of  me 
on  the  sly." 

Then  he  began  to  throw  pillows  and  towels 
about  at  such  a  rate  that  I  had  to  comb  his 
hair  to  compose  him.  I  don't  know  why  he 
should  talk  so  of  dear  Marie  Smith.  If  he  had 
said  it  of  any  of  the  other  girls  I  should  not 
have  wondered  so  much ;  though  there  is  not 
one  that  wouldn't  like  him  all  the  better  for 
being  in  trouble,  and  so  I  assured  him.  Little 
he  knows  how  dear  he  hSs  grown  to  me.  I 
shan't  say  any  more  to  him  about  resignation, 
though,  for  I  find  it  always  sets  him  to  throw- 
ing pillows. 

April  5.  Silas  came  for  me  to  go  up  to 
camp,  and  I  supposed  Keller  was  willing  to 
spare  me ;  but  he  drew  his  face  down  in  a  min- 
ute, Snd  began  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

'*  It  ts  a  vef7  backward  spring,"  said  he.  **  I 
did  hope  I  should  live  to  see  the  dandelions ; 
but  it  doesn't  seem  much  like  it  now." 

I  ran  out  of  the  room,  for  I  couldn't  bear 
that,  and  came  back  with  some  jelly,  just  as 
if  I  had  gone  for  it  on  purpose. 

''Keller,"  said  I,  ''I'm  not  going  up  to 
camp." 

"  O,  you'd  better.  Yoia  may  never  have 
so  good  a  chance  again.** 

'*  I'll  never  have  so  good  a  chance  to  braak 
my  neckr   The  travelliag  is  jutt  awful ;  now, 
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Silas,  don't  you  pretend  it  isn't.  I'll  make  jou 
both  tell  me  all  about  camp-life,  and  that  will 
do  juRt  as  well,  and  better." 

Silas  said  to  me,  privately,  that  he  knew 
Keller  had  **  hypo."  I  ought  to  go,  and  not 
mind  him.  Yes,  I  presume  he  has  hypo;  but 
that's  no  reason  why  I  should  leave  him  with 
Thankful,  to  hear  that  mournful  "North 
Wind."  It  took  an  uncommonly  nice  supper 
last  night,  and  a  game  of  bad&gammon,  to 
drive  that  chant  out  of  his  head. 

When  Silas  found  I  wouldn't  go,  he  staid 
two  hours  for  company,  and  we  talked  the 
poor  boy  into  spirits  again.  He  gave  up  the 
idea  of  dying,  and  thought  he  should  like  some 
beans,  such  as  they  cook  at  camp  in  **  bean- 
holes." 

*'  As  if  they  are  any  better  than  what  you 
get  at  home  1 "  said  I. 

That  made  him  snap  his  fingers,  and  tell  a 
long  story  about  the  cook  in  a  checked  apron 
with  a  bib  to  it 

**  Clean  as  a  whistle.  Goes  at  it  as  if  he 
knew  how.  None  of  your  little  messes.  He 
mixes  biscuits  in  a  pan  as  big  as  a  tub,  bakes 
'em  before  the  fire,  and  they  come  out  regular 
whoppers.  Tell  you  what,  Molly :  you  ought 
to  see  us  on  the  deacon's  seat,  watching  'em 
bake." 

*•  What  is  the  deacon's  seat ?  " 

"  The  three-cornered  bench  that  runs  round 
the  fire,  where  the  men  sit  to  warm  their  feet. 
Back  of  it  are  the  bunks,  made  of  cedar 
boughs,  and  covered  with  quilts,  where  you 
sleep  with  your  feet  towards  the  fire.  Molly, 
your  education  never'U  be  finished  till  you 
camp  out.  Now,  you  ought  to  see  that  thor- 
ough-shot boom  the  men  are  making." 

Didn't  I  want  to?    '*  What  is  it?  "  said  I. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  Virginia  fence,  like.  They 
build  it  on  the  ice  to  enclose  the  logs,  and 
then,  when  the  ice  melts,  there  it  is,  and  the 
logs  are  held  safe.  I  suppose  you  think  the 
ice  goes  out  of  the  lake  with  a  crash,  as  it 
does  out  of  Our  rivers;  but  no — it  melts,  like 
sugar.  You  look  at  it  some  morning,  and 
think  it  is  just  as  it  has  been  all  winter;  but 
it  is  only  the  ghost  of  itself,  and  before  night 
it  has  vamosed  entirely." 

**  Yes;  and  then  the  logs  go  to  the  outlet," 
said  I ;  "  and,  as  they  move  down  river,  men 
in  red  shirts  come  and  pick  them  out  with 
cant-dogs.  But  how  are  people  so  sure  whose 
logs  they  are?" 

"  What  a  question,  Molly  I  Every  lumber- 
man in  every  town  along  the  banks  has  a  par- 
ticular mark  on  his  logs,  such  as  a  cross  or  a 
pair  of  bellows ;  so  of  course  there  can't  be 
mistakes." 


"  Well,  I'm  glad  you're  not  a  river-driver, 
Keller;  it  would  frighten  me  to  death." 

**  Pshaw  I  women  haven't  any  pluck,"  said 
he.  And  then  Silas  and  I  made  a  dash  upon 
him,  and  said  he  needn't  talk  about  women; 
he  was  an  invalid  of  the  first  water,  and  as 
spleeny  as  Mrs.  Page.  We  had  a  gay  time, 
and  got  him  out  of  his  megrims ;  but  Thank- 
ful came  in,  and  said  the  blood  was  all  in  his 
head,  and  sent  us  out  of  the  room. 

Silas  didn't  like  to  go  back  to  camp  without 
me,  and  I  said  I  wished  Judith  were  here  to  go 
in  my  place,  never  thinking  but  he  would  say, 
**  So  do  I,  too."  But  he  made  no  answer  ; 
just  went  to  counting  the  rings  in  the  end  of  a 
maple  stick,  as  if  his  life  depended  on  finding 
out  the  age  of  the  tree.  In  all  the  times  I 
have  seen  him  here,  he  has  not  once  men- 
tioned her  name;  and  Keller  says  he  never 
speaks  of  her  to  him.  Keller  says  Si  and 
Robert  are  **the  deep  kind,"  and  never  talk 
of  what  is  next  their  hearts.  Silas,  he  knows, 
is  very  much  attached  to  Judith,  and  has  lieen 
for  years ;  **  thinks  a  great  deal  more  of  her 
than  she  deserves." 


CHAPTER   XXXn. 

UNJUST  SUSPICIONS. 

Miss  Tottenham, 

MAY  I.  Home  again.  Robert  came  after 
us.  It  was  pretty  hard  for  Keller,  but 
he  bore  it  better  than  we  feared.  We  came  in 
a  pung,  and  he  lay  on  the  straw,  like  Margery 
Daw.  Some  of  the  way  there  was  snow,  but 
in  most  places  the  ground  was  bare,  and  the 
runners  grated  so  it  set  your  teeth  on  edge. 
Keller  didn't  say  much,  but  lay,  with  my  brown 
veil  over  his  face,  looking  up  at  the  sky ;  and 
when  Robert  went  into  a  house  along  the  road 
to  get  him  a  cup  of  tea,  he  burst  forth  aU  at 
once. 

**  Molly,  I  tell  you  this  is  a  great  lesson. 
When  a  fellow's  down,  and  can't  help  himself, 
he  has  a  good  chance  to  think;  and  Tve 
thought  more  within  a  month  than  I  ever  did 
before  in* my  life.  Anything  new  to  offer 
about  resignation  and  so  forth  ?  If  so,  preach 
away,  for  I'm  going  to  try  it,  and  see  how  it 
works." 

*'  O,  Keller,"  said  I,  "  I'm  ashamed  that  I 
ever  preached  to  you.  You're  twice  aa  patient 
as  I  am,  and  have  behaved  like  a  lamb  all  the 
time,  with  the  exception  of  firing  pillows." 

And  then  I  stooped  over  and  kissed  him, 
for  he  likes  to  be  petted  since  he  is  sick. 
.    "Patient,  Molly?    Me  patient?    Well,  Hike 
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that!  But,  you  see,  I  shouldn't  have  gained 
anything  by  kicking  against  the  pricks.  Can't 
do  it  rerj  well  with  a  lame  leg.  When  a  fel- 
low's laid  on  the  shelf  for  life^-** 

<*  Don't,  Keller.  YouYe  not  laid  on  the  shelf 
for  life.    That's  all  a  mistake." 
"  How  do  you  know?" 
**  Robert  says  so." 

"  Does  he  ?  Good  for  Bob !  Well,  wait  and 
see  what  father  thinks.  I  shall  know  the 
whole  story  tfie  moment  I  catch  his  eye.  But, 
Molly,  if  I  do  get  well,  Tm  going  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  You  needn't  tell  anybody  I  said 
so,  though." 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 
"  Go  to  college." 

"O,  Keller  1  joyful  I  Only  I  should  think 
'twas  Epsom  salts  by  the  face  j'ou  make." 

**  Well,  Molly,  I  can  swallow  it  for  father's 
sake." 

*'  I  wouldn't,  Keller;  it  isn't  really  necessary 
for  a  young  man  to  go  to  college.  Now,  there's 
Robert." 

**  Yes,  I  know.  You're  always  quoting  Bob. 
But,  Marian,  I  shouldn't  study  by  myself,  as 
he  does.  He's  a  natural  digger.  I  have  to  be 
put  up  to  it,  and  that's  why  I  ought  to  go  to 
college." 

**  But,  Keller,  you've  always  said  you  wanted 
to  be  a  business  man." 

**  Welf,  is  that  any  reason  I  shouldn't  know 
anything?  Listen  a  minute,  Marian.  If  I 
should  go  into  business  now,  I  should  fly  right 
off  the  handlci  for  I  haven't  any  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness  at  all." 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  for  I  never  heard 
Keller  admit  that  before.' 

**  Yes,  I  need  discipline,  Molly ;  that's  a  fact; 
and  study  is  what's  going  to  give  it  to  me. 
Father's  in  the  right  of  it.  I  see  it  now." 
'*  But  you're  not  fitted  for  college." 
'*  Yea,  I  am,  or  very  near  it.  All  I  need  is 
a  little  rub  at  mathematics,  and  father  can  put 
me  through  this  summer  if  he's  a  mind  to. 
Hillol  here  comes  Bob  with  the  tea.  Wish  I 
could  prick  that  fellow's  brains,  and  steal  some 
of  the  knowledge.    He  never'd  miss  it." 

It  is  certain  that  Keller  has  been  thinkingf 
hard  during  this  sickness.  What  if  it  should 
be  the  turning-point  in  his  life? 

It  was  so  delightful  to  get  home;  only  I  sup- 
pose there  is  one  face  I  shall  always  miss  — 
always f  always!  I  have  longed  for  a  good 
hugg^in^  from  Benjie,  and  a  cosy  chat  with  my 
father.  The  house  was  fairly  illuminated; 
PauHne  and  Judith  were  here  waiting  for  us; 
aunt  Filura  came,  too,  with  her  *'  face  like  a 
benediction,"  and  her  cap-strings  flying,  and 


Miss  O'Neil,  fresh  from  kissing  the  blarney 
stone.  Half  the  town  dropped  in  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  Marie  Srtiith  among  the  rest; 
but  she  couldn't  keep  the  tears  back.  That 
doesn't  look  like  making  fun,  and  I  hope  Keller 
is  satisfied.  Poor  little  Benjie  kept  looking 
at  him,  stretched  on  the  sofa,  and  whispered 
to  me,  *'  It's  too  wicked-bad !  "  But,  good 
news  I  My  father  says  there  is  no  need  of  per- 
manent lameness,  if  Keller  takes  proper  care 
of  himself.    His  face  is  beaming  with  smiles. 

Everybody  seemed  as  glad  to  see  us  as  if  we 
had  been  gone  a  year  —  all  but  Mr.  Bailey,  who 
hadn't  much  to  say.  He  isn't  very  well,  and 
Keller  thinks  he  looks  **  winter-killed."  I 
never  see  him  pass  the  window  but  I  think  of 
Robert's  speech,  — 

'*  There  he  goes  in  his  rolling  tower." 

I  don't  believe  any  ancient  warrior  ever  did 
wheel  off  to  battle  in  one  of  those  movable 
towers  with  more  sense  of  importance  than 
Mr.  Bailey  feels  walking  our  streets.  His 
school* won't  last  forever,  which  is  a  comfort, 
and  it  is  so  late  now  that  I  shan't  go  any  more. 

Silas  starts  for  Boston  to-morrow  to  learn 
civil  engineering !  I  It  is  a  sudden  plan,  and 
that  is  why  I  use  two  exclamation  points. 
Wonder  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  wanting 
to  please;Judith?  She  declares  she  never  said 
a  word  against  his  being  a  farmer;  still,  he 
must  know  she  has  no  taste  for  cows  and 
sheep.  His  mother  doesn't  like  his  going 
away.  She  says  he'll  be  glad  to  come  home 
and  ''farm  it"  again.  You  see  she  talks 
'*  dialect,"  and  is  a  little  underbred,  which  is 
a  mortification  to  Judith. 

Robert  said  to  me  the  other  day,  ''  What  do 
you  think  of  the  lovers?  Seem  pretty  cool  — 
don't  they?" 

I  told  him  I  supposed  they  were  very  deep. 

'*  Ocean-deep,"  said  he.  **I  can't  make 
them  out.  Only  this  I  know:  Silas  is  very 
much  attached  to  Judith,  and  I  begin  to  think 
it  is  almost  a  pity  she  is  so  well  aware  of  it.". 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 

''  I  mean  that  girls  are  coquettes  naturally, 
and  it  doesn't  answer  to  let  them  know  their 
power  if  you  can  help  it.  It  makes  little  ty- 
rants of  them,  Marian." 

''  But  what  if  she  thinks  as  much  of  Silas  as 
he  does  of  her?" 

'*  Well,  I  hope  she  does;  but  she  has  a  very 
queer  way  of  showing  it.  If  I  was  engaged  to 
a  young  lady,  I  should  think  it  polite,  at  least, 
for  her  to  stay  in  the  room  when  I  called." 

"  O,  Robert! "  said  I,  "  your  eyes  are  alto- 
gether too  sharp.  Judith  had  to  keep  going  out 
yesterday,  for  she  was  having  a  dress  fitted." 
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Robert  is  very  keen,  and  sees  deep  down  into 
most  things;  but  in  such  affairs  as  this  his 
judgment  seems  to  fail  hiiti.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  he  never  was  in  love.  But  neither 
was  I  ever  in  love;  still,  being  a  woman,  I 
have  a  sort  of  insight,  and  can  see  that  Judith's 
state  of  mind  is  all  right ;  and  I  assured  him 
over  and  over  that  he  needn't  trouble  himself. 

He  leaves  with  Silas  to-morrow,  to  walk  a 
hospital  just  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  "  path  of  pain.* 

Ma^r  5.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Judith  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  tracing  constellations.  They 
stand  in  the  front  door,  or  put  their  heads  out 
at  the  window,  and  gaz«  up,  and  talk  up,  up, 
out  of  my  reach.  They  ask  me  to  go  and  join 
them;  but  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Bailey  may  take 
another  fright.  Moreover,  I  don't  care  to  go. 
Tm  sick  of  the  sky  for  a  long  while  to  come, 
it  is  so  mixed  in  my  mind  with  that  little  bam- 
boo cane.  I  told  Judith  yesterday  I  should 
be  glad  when  this  school  was  done,  so  she  and 
I  could  see  more  of  each  other,  and'  make 
it  seem  like  old  times.  And  I  find  she 
feels  just  so  herself,  only  she  is  so  kind- 
hearted  that  she  can't  help  being  polite  to 
Mr.  Bailey.  Her  disposition  is  lovely;  but  I 
don't  see  the  need  of  her  treating  him  like  a 
particular  friend. 

May  20.  Robert  is  the  most  suspicious  per- 
son I  ever  saw.  He  came  home  unexpectedly 
last  night;  and  the  moment  he  arrived  he 
seemed  to  sniff  mischief  in  the  air,  and  kept 
watching  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Judith,  and  me  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  wasn't  decently 
polite  to  Fordyce,  as  Judith  calls  him,  and  said 
two  or  three  gruff  things ;  but  Fordyce  looked 
as  serene  as  the  Great  Dipper.  I  don't  believe 
he  would  know  a  sneer  was  meant  for  him  un- 
less you  pointed  your  finger  straight  at  him. 

Judith  hasn't  been  at  all  well  lately.  She 
thinks  it  is  studying  too  hard ;  and  I  dare  say 
she  takes  cold  keeping  her  head  out  of  the 
window  so  much.  She  has  fits  of  crying  and 
laughing,  and  can't  seem  to  stop  herself;  and 
when  Tid  brought  her  a  letter  the  other  night 
from  Silas,  she  trembled  as  if  she  had  an  ague 
fit.  Aunt  Esther  has  no  patience  with  the 
poor  dear.    She  says,  — 

''Is  Judy  sick?  or  has  she  got  the  hys- 
terics ?  " 

She  never  was  sick  herself.  She  is  as  tough 
as  a  pine  knot.  If  she  wasn't  quite  so  tough, 
perhaps  she'd  be  a  little  more  tender.  Such 
unfeeling  remarks  distress  Judith,  and  she 
begged  me  to  go  and  stay  with  her  a  day  or 
two,  for  aunt  Esther  is  always  pleasanter  when 
I  am  in  the  house,  though  I  don't  know  why. 


Aunt  Filnra  happened  along,  and  I  coald 
leave  as  well  as  not,  and  I  went;  and  that  was 
the  very  night  Robert  came.  For  two  or  three 
days  Judith  hadn't  been  down  to  breakfast; 
but  the  next  morning  she  tried  it,  and  looked 
as  if  she  was  going  to  fall  down  stairs.  For- 
dyce ran  up  to  meet  her,  and  steadied  her  by 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist.  A  mere 
act  of  politeness,  of  course,  though  I  wouldn't 
have  thanked  him  for  such  politeness  myself. 
I'd  rather  have  held  on  by  the  balusters.  But 
Robert  looked  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  hardly 
spoke  a  word  all  through  breakfost. 

Afterwards,  when  Judith  and  Fordyce  were 
going  into  the  parlor,  he  stopped  me  in  the 
entry,  and  asked,  in  a  low  tone,  — 

''  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  }  " 

"  How  long  has  what  been  going  on  ?** 

^'  Well,  steamboats,  for  itistance,"  said  he, 
looking  down  on  me  as  if  I  had  about  as 
much  sense  as  a  nut-cracker.  Then  it  flashed 
over  me  what  he  meant. 

"  Robert  Willard,"  said  I,  "  if  you've  no 
more  confidence  in  your  own  sister  than  to 
suppose  she  is  flirting  with  Mr.  Bailey,  you 
don't  deserve  to  have  a  sister;  and  that's  the 
living  truth." 

His  brows  cleared  a  little  at  that. 

**  So  yon've  seen  nothing  of  the  kind,"*^  said 
he.  ''  Then  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  I'm  sure 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  till  I  came 
home  last  night,  and  saw  you  three  sitting  in 
a  row,  and  Fordyce  holding  Judith's  hand.** 

I  turned  to  go  into  the  parlor,  and  pat  an 
end  to  the  conversation ;  but  Robert  pinned 
me  to  the  wall,  and  made  me  answer  a  doxen 
questions. 

**  Did  I  think  Judith  really  cared  much  Ibr 
Silas?  Why  did  I  think  so?  Then  what  made 
Silas  seem  so  unhappy?" 

'*  I  take  Judith  at  her  word,*  said  I,  «<  but 
it  seems  you  don't.  I'm  thankful  I  haven't  a 
suspicious  disposition  I " 

''Well,  Marian,  perhaps  you  can  set  me 
right.    I  can't  realty  understand  all  Pve  seen 
since  I  came  home.    Why  does  Fordyce  hover 
^ about  her,  and  keep  his  eyes  on  her  every  min- 
ute of  the  time?'* 

**  He  is  always  staring  at  somebody,**  said 
I.     '*  He  doesn't  know  any  better.*^ 

'*  But  why  does  Judith  allow  him  to  hold 
her  hand?" 

«<  O,  that  is  etectricity.  She  is  rery  iiveak 
this  spring,  and  my  lather  did  order  a  galvanic 
battery ;  but  Mr.  Bailey  has  a  great  deal  of 
magnetic  power,  so  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.'* 

Robert  made  up  an  awful  fftoe« 
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''There  are  ontological  reaftoos,"  said  I, 
quotiog  from  memorj,  "  why  the  human  sys- 
tem is  the  best  known  medium  of  electricity." 

'*  What  kind  of  reasons,  Marian?  Say  that 
over  again  —  will  you  ?  " 

"Ontological,**  I  repeated,  very  solemnly. 
''If  you  saw  as  much  of  Mr*  Bailey  as  I  do, 
Robert,  you  wouldn't  be  so  dull  of  comprehen- 
sion as  you  are  now.  You*d  have  these  big 
words  stored  away  in  your  mind." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  I  asked  you  to  say  onto- 
logical over  again,  just  to  see  if  you  would 
curl  your  upper  lip  as  high  as  you  did  the  first 
time;  and  'twas  done  I  '*  said  Robert^  going  off 
in  one  of  his  spasms  of  laughing.  I  was  al- 
most afraid  Judith  would  be  .odt  to  see  what 
the  matter  was ;  but  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
looked  very  sober. 

"  What  a  saint  Jude  must  be  to  stand  so 
much  nonsense  1  She  never  takes  dislikes  to 
people;  it  isn't  in  her." 

"  No ;  but  you  do,"  said  I,  "  and  I  know  it's 
wicked  of  you.  But,  as  true  as  you  live,  Rob- 
ert, I  wish  Judith  was  a  little  wicked,  too,  for 
I'm  out  of  all  patience  with  her  for  liking 
everybody,  and  not  seeing  any  difference  in 
people." 

"Just  so,"  said  Robert;  "Jude  is  too  amia- 
ble by  half;  but  I  never  shall  be  hanged  for  my 
sweetness,  and  I  don't  believe  you  wiil»  either, 
Marian." 

That  is  quite  true :  I  make  no  boast  of  ami- 
ability. But  I  think  it  would  have  been  quite 
as  polite  in  Robert  if  he  hadn't  twitted  on 
facU. 

"  I  was  afraid,  in  the  first  place,  you  were 
going  to  admire  Mr.  Bailey  rather  more  than 
he  deserved,"  said  he ;  '*  but  I  don't  see  any 
danger  of  it  now.  I  thitik  you  feel  a  little  a« 
I  do.  Now,  I  know  the  creature  means  well, 
but  my  fingers  tingle  to  shake  him.  Don't 
these  conceited  people  stir  you  all  up?  " 

I  longed  to  tell  Robert  he  might  shake  him 
for  me  and  welcome.  'Twill  be  many  a  long 
day  before  I  forget  how  Fordyce  Bailey  hand- 
ed me  back  my  heart  in  an  old  graveyard. 
Too  honest  altogether.  I  never  should  have 
missed  it!  I  wonder  what  Robert  would  Say 
if  he  knew  of  that.  I  don't  believe  he  could 
keep  his  hands  off  the  man  —  "  for  ontological 
reasons." 

As  for  Judith,  if  she  knew  of  my  anti-offer, 
she  would  excuse  Fordyce,  and  think  he 
showed  himself  very  kind^'hearted. 

June  1.  Keller  is  impatient  to  be  studying; 
but  it  won't  do  to  let  him,  and  I  have  locked 
up  all  the  books.  He  is  too  proud  and  sensi- 
tive to  talk  with  father  about  his  new  plans ; 


but  he  wanted  me  to  sound  him  about  his  go- 
ing to  college,  and  I  did.  My  father  looked 
surprised. 

"  Too  late  for  that,"  said  he.  "  He  disap- 
pointed me  once,  and  now  I  must  disappoint 
him." 

It  seems  my  father  has  met  with  losses, 
though  he  never  mentioned  it  before;  and  the 
money  he  had  laid  aside  for  college  expenses 
is  gone.  But  what  did  Keller  say  when  I  told 
him?  -Why,  he  stood  up,  leaning  on  his 
crutches,  looking  very  pale  and  handsome, 
and  said  he,  -^ 

"  All  the  better  for  that.  If  father  had  as 
much  money  as  John  Jacob  Astor,  I  wouldn't 
take  a  cent*  No,  sir  1  Let  me  once  stand  on 
my  own  feet,  Molly,  and  I  can  push  myself 
through.  I  can  teach,  and  I  can  saw  wood. 
I've  been  a  drag  on  the  family  long  enough. 
Think  of  that  two  hundred  dollars :  will  you  ?  " 

I  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth  till  I  had  told 
him  the  whole  story  about  my  being  so  mean 
—  no,  so  flimsy  *—  as  to  let  father  know.  And 
then  I  went  and  brought  the  note  he  had  given 
me,  and  tore  it  up  before  his  eye9» 

"  You  see  my  telling  of  it  has  cancelled  the 
debt,  Keller ;  and  now  I  make  you  a  present 
of  the  money." 

He  laughed,  and  said  we  would  see  about 
that.  But  I  feel  lighter  since  I  have  confessed, 
even  though  he  won't  trust  me  with  a  secret 
now  as  readily  as  he  did  before,  I'm  afraid. 

My  father  had  a  talk  with  him  which  seemed 
very  satisfactory;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Loring  — 
I  can't  get  used  to  calling  him  William— is 
going  to  advance  some  money.  And  now  the 
boy  is  '*  rubbing  up  "  in  mathematics,  for  it  is 
fully  decided  that  he  will  enter  Harvard  in 
September,  crutches  or  no  crutches,  —  which 
reminds  me  that  Robert  has  given  him  a  beau- 
tiful pair. 

There  is  no  end  to  everybody's  kindness,  or 
their  visits,  either.  Charlie  Snow  is  here  half 
the  time.  Keller  is  running  over  with  fun, 
and  keeps  the  whole  house  laughing.  Pauline 
says  you  may  depend  he  is  in  earnest  this 
time,  and  Robert  says  there's  a  light  in  his 
eyes  he  never  saw  there  before.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  that  from  Robert,  for  I  begin  to 
fancy  he  sees  the  dark  side  of  people.  What 
a  time  there  would  be  if  Judith  should  know 
what  he  said  about  her  1 

CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

PLATONIC  LOVB. 

"  TTTHAT'S  all  this  high  jinks?"  said  Kel- 
^  V      ler,  as  Marian  tried  to  dance  the 
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Highland  Fling  with  Benjie's  comforteri  and 
ended  by  playing  jollification  tunee  on  the 
piano  as  hard  as  8h^  could  pound. 

"Mr.  Bailey  has  gone  off  in  his  rolling 
tower,  and  I'm  trying  to  celebrate.  Can't  do 
it  before  Judith ;  she  doesn't  seem  to  enter  into 
my  feelings." 

As  she  spoke,  Judith's  face  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  looking  suspiciously  long,  and  Keller 
very  prudently  took  to  his  crutches,  muttering, 
with  a  scowl,  — 

^*  Privacy  going  on,  I'll  warrant  Guess  I'll 
leave." 

Judith  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  clasping 
her  hands  wearily  over  her  forehead.  Marian 
danced  off  the  music-stool  in  a  moment,  and 
kneeling  before  her,  began  to  drench  her  hair 
with  cologne. 

*'  You  poor,  headachy  creature ! "  said  she ; 
**  Vm  glad  you  came  to  me.  This  seems  a  lit- 
tle like  old  times.  I've  got  you  to  myself  once 
more,  and  now  I  mean  to  keep  you." 

"  O,  Marian,  you're  my  dearest  in  the  whole 
world!"  cried  Judith,  throwing  her  arms 
around  her  friend  with  a  sudden  gush  of  feel- 
ing. Embraces  were  not  very  frequent  with 
them;  they  were  not,  as  they  said,  *Uhat  sort 
of  girls."  But  this  little  outburst  was  rather 
refreshing  to  Marian,  after  the  long,  dry  time 
of  Fordyce,  and  star-gazing,  and  bamboo 
canes.     She  answered  back,  laughingly,  — 

**No,  no,  Goosie;  not  your  dearest  What 
would  Silas  say  to  that?  " 

Judith  shivered.  "Don't  speak  his  name 
to  me." 

"  Why,  Judith  I " 

"  O,  if  I  could  only  tell  somebody  how  I 
feel,  Marian  I  You  are  the  vtry  one  I'd  like 
to  open  my  heart  to.  But  you  couldn't  under- 
stand, child,  you  couldn't  understand." 

"  Try  me,  and  see,"  replied  Marian,  rather 
crushed  by  a  sense  of  "youngness."  "Per- 
haps you  don't  love  Silas  as  well  as  you 
thought  you  should.  There,  have  I  guessed 
right?" 

Judith  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Where 
did  you  get  such  an  idea  as  that,  Marian  ?  " 

"  Robert  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  there 
was  a  little  coolness  between  you,"  faltered 
Marian ;  "  and  I  suppose  that  was  what  put 
it  into  my  head." 

"  Robert !  did  he  notice  anything?  What  a 
boy  I  O,  Marian  I  how  could  you  two  talk  of 
me  behind  my  back?  Was  it  friendly  in  you? 
Haven't  I  always  been  polite  and  cordial  to 
Silas?    I'm  sure,  if  anybody  ever  tried  —  " 

Here  she  brushed  Marian  off,  and  tat  up- 
right 


"  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  now. 
It  was  nothing  but  kindled  love,  Marian.  It 
wasn't  spontaneous." 

"Kindled  love?" 

"  There,  dear,  I  told  you  you  wouldn't  un- 
derstand." 

"Yes,  I  do  understand,  too*  You  didn't 
naturally  fancy  him.  It  was  his  caring  for  you 
that  made  you  love  him.    I  knew  that  before." 

"  But  I  didn't  love  him." 

"  O,  yes,  just  a  little  bit,  Judith." 

"  No,  child.  I  liked  him.  Love  is  a  very, 
very  different  thing.  ^  Nmmc  scio  quid  sit 
amor*  You  remember  how  we  used  to  read 
that  in  the  Eclogues,  in  the  dear  old  days 
when  we  went  'to  Mr.  Loring.  Ah,  me !  and 
hadn't  any  grief  beyond  leaving  the  Academy, 
or  any  care  beyond  our  Virgil  lessons." 

"  Yes,  Jude, '  Nmme  scio.*  Now  I  know  what 
love  may  be.  But  that  doesn't  apply  to  you. 
You  dom^t  know,  it  seems,  and  that* s  juU 
what's  the  matter." 

Judith  answered  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  O,  how  little  you  can  sympathize  with  me, 
.  Marian  I  —  my  best  friend,  too.  There's  no  one 
in  this  world  I  can  talk  to,  and  mj  heart  is 
just  breaking." 

Marian  looked  puzzled  and  distressed. 

"Judith,  Judith,  my  heart  will  break  too,  if 
I'm  no  more  to  you  than  this.  I  do  under- 
stand you.  I  don't  wonder  you're  unhappy. 
I  should  feel  just  as  you  do  if  I  were  in  your 
place.  You  can't  marry  Silas,  and  you'd  gii-e 
your  eyes  if  you  hadn't  promised. *! 

"  Yes,  I  shall  marry  him,"  responded  Ju- 
dith, slowly  and  firmly.  Marian  was  raising 
both  hands  in  remonstrance,  when  Kellers 
entrance  put  an  end  to  the  conversation ;  and 
Judith,  declaring  her  head  was  better,  started 
for  home. 

"  She'll  bear  as  much  waiting  upon  as  any 
girl  I  ever  saw,"  remarked  Keller,  watching 
her  from  the  window. 

Marian  did  not  hear.  She  went  into  the 
kitchen,  put  on  her  checked  apron,  and  got 
supper,  without  speaking  a  word.  In  the  even- 
ing the  sat  thoughtfully  over  her  writing- 
desk,  with  paper  spread  before  her;  but  all 
she  did  was  to  write  one  letter,  asking  for  a 
catalogue  of  Vick's  flower-seeds  for  the  garden. 

"  Vick  ought  to  be  pleased  with  your  elegant 
composition,"  yawned  Keller,  tired  of  the  long 
quiet  "  You've  been  two  hours  by  the  clock 
getting  off  that  letter." 

^^  Papa,"  said  Marian,  playing  with  her  pa- 
per-folder, "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  serious  moral 
question.  Isn't  an  engagement  as  sacred  as  a 
marriage?" 
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The  doctor  was  so  used  to  being  sprung 
upon  suddenly  by  Marian's  '*  serious  moral 
questions,"  that  he  answered,  without  the  least 
surprise,  — 

**No,  I  don't  consider  it  so.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

'*  O,  I  just  wanted  to  know.  Suppose  I  had 
promised  to  marry  somebody,  and  afterwards 
didn't  want  to  do  it,  what  should  you  say?" 

'*  I  should  say  you  ought  not  to  have 
promised." 

'*But  I'm  talking  in  sober  earnest,  papa." 

"  So  am  I.  I  mean  your  promise  should  have 
been  a  conditional  one.  You  are  too  young 
to  mrake  any  other  kind." 

''  But  suppose  I  had  made  the  other  kind, 
firm  and  hard ;  what  then  ?  " 

**  Then,  my  daughter,  a  bad  promise  is  bet- 
ter broken  than  kept" 

**  Everybody  doesn't  say  that,  papa." 

**  I  know  it;  but  I  do.  You  asked  what  / 
said,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  very  hard  work  to  put  this 
and  that  together,"  thought  Keller,  remember- 
ing Judith's  long  face.  *'  Silas  is  going  to 
get  his  walking  papers.  I  suspected  as  much. 
What  a  mercy  for  Si  I  Marian  means  to  keep 
secrets,  but  she  isn't  as  deep  as  Jacob's  well, 
not  by  several  inches." 

Marian  folded  her  letter  and  directed  an  en- 
velope to  Mr.  Vick  with  a  happier  face.  H^r 
doubts  were  at  an  end,  for  her  father's  opinion 
mutt  certainly  be  correct;  and  she  resolved  to 
lose  no  time  in  repeating  it  to  Judith. 

Going  to  her  next  day,  overflowing  with 
sound  advice,  she  found  her  on  the  bed  in  her 
own  room,  reading  **The  Princess."  She 
kissed  Marian,  and  smiled,  but  not  with  effu- 
sion.   Marian  was  a  little  pained. 

'*  'there  is  something  lacking  in  me,"  thought 
she;  '*I  don't  know  exactly  what;  but  I  will 
pump  up  the  right  sort  of  feeling,  and  sympa- 
thize with  her,  if  it's  a  possible  thing." 

'*  Come,  dear,"  said  she  aloud,  *'  I  want  you 
to  finish  what  you  were  saying  yesterday.  You 
think  it  doesn't  interest  me;  but  it  does  very 
much  indeed.    J^o  pray  go  on." 

**  You  talked  with  Robert  about  me,"  said 
Judith,  in  an  injured  tone. 

'*  But  I  won't  again." 

"  Truly  ?  Solemnly?  Then  I  will  tell  you, 
Marian.     I  love  somebody,  but  not  Silas." 

Marian  stared,  a  little  dazed.  She  thought 
Judith  ought  to  go  into  hysterics,  and  quite 
expected  it  of  her.  An  engaged  girl  in  love 
with  somebody  else  I  But  Judith  added,  with 
a  far-away  look,  which  was  not  at  all  sad,  — 

''  Fordyce  loves  me  so  dearly  that  I  could 


no  more  help  loving  in  return  than  a  bird  can 
help  flying." 

Fordyce  ?  Then  he  was  the  one,  and  Robert 
had  guessed  right.  Marian  had  not  dared  ask 
who  it  was ;  but  she  was  scarcely  surprised ; 
indeed,  it  struck  her  at  the  moment  that  she 
had  known  it  all  along.  But  what  did  possess 
Judith?  Had  she  lost  her  wits?  She  had 
certainly  sunk  down,  down  into  the  very  depths 
of  foolishness ;  and  Marian  could  hardly  com- 
mand her  voice  to  speak  to  her  respectfully. 

"  Fordyce  Bailey  I     Why,  Judith  I  " 

'*  Yes,  Marian,  I  knew  just  what  you  would 
say.  You  never  liked  Fordyce,  he  is  so  differ- 
ent from  common  people." 

Marian  wished  she  could  say,  '*  O,  I  like 
him  all  the  better  for  being  peculiar."  That 
would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  Judith ; 
but  even  for  her  friendship  Marian  felt  that 
she  could  not  utter  such  a  lie  as  that. 

*'  You  know  I  don't  understand  metaphys- 
ics," said  she,  meekly.  ***I  can't  understand 
such  deep  people  as  Mr.  Bailey.  But  that 
needn't  make  any  difference,  dear;  tell  me  all 
about  it.    Whatever  touches  you  touches  me." 

For,  in  spite  of  a  little  secret  disgust,  and  a 
great  deal  of  disapproval,  Marian  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  her  friend's  confidence, 
and  was  determined  to  keep  a  discreet  tongue 
if  she  could. 

Then  Judith,  with  many  ahs  and  O  dears, 
began  at  the  very  beginning.  Silas  was  good, 
very  good ;  but  it  was  tiresome,  she  said,  hav- 
ing him  love  her  so.  She  couldn't  so  much 
as  say,  **  How  d'ye  do?"  but  he  thought  it  the 
sweetest  music,  or  bundle  her  hair  into  a  net 
but  he  called  it  becoming.  Once  she  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  she  liked  guava  jelly, 
and  he  sent  and  bought  her  some,  which  nYor- 
tified  her  extremely,  for  she  wasn't  sick  at  the 
time,  and  Pitkin  Jones  heard  of  it  and  laughed. 
The  more  she  was  with  Silas,  the  more  she  saw 
they  were  not  congenial.  She  felt  relieved 
when  he  went  into  the  woods ;  but  it  had  been 
a  task  to  write  him  every  week.  She  had 
written  short,  stupid  letters,  just  to  see  how 
he  would  take  it;  but  he  had  considered  them 
beautiful.  She  had  dreaded  his  coming  home, 
no  mortal  could  guess  how  much. 

'*  Marian,"  said  she,  '*  when  somebody  loves 
you  so  unreasonably  that  you  can't  say  or  do 
anything  to  disgust  him,  then  you'll  know  how 
disagreeable  it  is." 

*'  I'm  not  at  all  afraid,"  replied  Marian.  '*  I 
am  not  fkscinating,  like  you.  But,  Judith, 
people  in  love  are  never  reasonable ;  what  can 
you  expect  of  poor  Silas  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  very  true ;  and  I  am  so  sorry  for  him. 
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Marian ;  much  sorrier  now  since  I  know  what 
love  really  is." 

Then  Judith  sighed  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  till  Marian  thought  all  the  storj  had 
heen  told  which  she  was  worthy  to  hear.  But 
presently  Judith  relented,  and  began  again. 

It  seems  she  and  Mr.  Bailey  had  fallen  in 
love  at  first  sight ;  and,  such  a  proceeding  be- 
ing contrary  to  rules,  it  had  disagreed  with 
them  both,  and  thrown  him  into  dyspepsia 
and  her  into  headaches.  But  not  a  word  had 
been  said  till  about  a  week  ago,  when  she 
fainted,  supposing  he  was  drowned ;  and  then 
there  had  come  a  tender  and  very  painful  cri- 
sis. They  loved,  but  their  consciences  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  happy.  Fordyce  was 
the  soul  of  honor,  and  so  was  Judith.  They 
could  neither  of  them  forget  the  unfortunate 
Silas. 

'*  Of  course  you  couldn't  1 "  cried  Marian, 
''pumping  up  the  right  sort  of  feeling"  at 
last,  and  speaking  with  animation. 

**  We  were  in  despair,"  said  Judith,  looking 
as  rueful  as  Thankful  when  she  saw  red  North- 
ern Lights. 

'*  Of  course  you  were  1 "  cried  Marian  again, 
who  considered  despair  very  proper  under  the 
circumstances. 

"  But  we  feel  very  different  now,"  said  Judith, 
with  kindling  eyes ;  *'  for  what  does  this  little 
wee  wee  world  amount  to?  Fordyce  says  I 
must  keep  my  word  and  marry  Silas ;  and  I 
certainly  shall.  It  teems  hard-*  doesn't  it?  But 
I  will  do  my  duty,  Marian,  and  then,  when  it 
is  all  over,  no  one  can  prevent  Fordyce  and 
me  from  coming  together  in  heaven." 

"  Why,  Judith,"  said  Marian,  much  shocked, 
'*  I  never  heard  any  one  talk  so  before." 

'''Because  people  are  so  material  and  sublu- 
nary, dear.  Fordyce  has  elevated  my  ideas 
very  much.  I  am  willing  to  drag  through  this 
lifet  doing  my  duty  by  Silas,  and  waiting  till 
by  and  by  to  be  happy." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  think  Silas  would  thank 
you  for  dragging  through  life  with  him.  My 
father  wouldn't  advise  that  He  said  last 
night  —  " 

"  Don't  tell  me  what.your  father  or  any  one 
else  says,  Marian.  I  am  in  an  exalted  mood, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed.  Fordyce 
and  I  have  made  up  our  minds,  and  are  con- 
tented to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
duty." 

Marian  beat  a  tune  on  the  bureau-top.  She 
felt  as  if  the  sound  advice  she  .had  brought 
from  home  was  out  of  place  now,  and  must 
be  saved  for  another  time. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  she;   "I  was  at  your 


house  the  very  evening  after  you  fainted  away, 
Judith.  You  and  Mr.  Bailey  were  writing 
back  and  forth  on  the  slate;  but  I  didn't  sus- 
pect it  was  anything  but  crambo  verses.  How 
dull  I  must  be!" 

"And  all  those  evenings  this  spring,  when 
he  wrapped  you  up  in  his  great-ooat,  and  you 
put  your  heads  out  of  the  window,  were  yoo 
really  talking  about  astronomy?"  asked  she, 
a  vague  distrust  of  everything  coming  into 
her  mind.  If  she  should  find  the  stars  were 
spangles  cut  out  of  gilt  paper,  it  would  hardly 
surprise  her  now. 

"  Yes ;  sometimes  we  talked  of  astronomy," 
replied  Judith ;  "  but  oftener  we  spoke  our 
own  thoughts.  It  is  surprising  how  they  har- 
monize. It  is  like  a  chord  in  music.  But  I 
haven't  that  grasp  of  sublime  ideas  which  For- 
dyce has,  not  by  any  means.  He  is  a  bom 
poet ;  but  you  don't  appreciate  him,  Marian." 

"  No,  dear;  I  told  you  I  didn't" 

"  And  lately  we  have  been  scanning  the 
heavens,  trying  to  decide,  <—  now  you  won't 
laugh,  unless  you  are  very  materialistic  in 
your  views,  Marian,  —  trying  to  decide  which 
star  to  live  on  after  we  die." 

"What?" 

"Venus,  Jupiter,  or  Mars.  Fordyce  says 
it  stands  to  reason  that  disembodied  people 
dwell  there.  We  have  decided  on  Venus.  We 
like  it  best  through  the  telescope.  —  Marian, 
you  are  laughing." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to,  Judith ;  but  it  sounds  so 
queer  I    Are  you  sure  it  isn't  vricked?  " 

"  How  can  It  be  wicked?  As  I  was  saying, 
we  have  decided  on  Venus,  and  tlie  one  who 
dies  first  will  go  there  and  wait  for  the  other. 
This  is  not  a  mathematical  certainty,  Marian ; 
but  it  is  a  delightful  prospect  And,  as  spirits 
are  ethereal,  why  can't  they  go  where  they 
please  ?    Tell  me  why  not  ?  " 

"O,  dearl  I  don't  know;  only  it  seems  as 
if  you  are  talking  about  things  you  ought  not 
to,"  said  Marian,  not  wishing  Judith  to  see 
how  shocked  she  really  was. 

So  this  was  the  sort  of  astronomy  lesson 
the  girl  had  been  learning  with  her  arms 
stuck  through  the  sleeves  of  Fordyce's  great 
coat! 

"No  wonder  she  has  headache,"  thought 
Marian.  "Just  hearing  her  tell  of  it  has 
wound  my  head  up  so  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
crack." 

"  There,  Marian,  now  I  have  told  you  things 
I  would  never  tell  to  another  living  being. 
If  Robert  should  know  it,  he  would  consider  it 
weak  and  rjdiculous.  He  hasn't  a  poetical 
mind,  and  can't  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
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of  love  Now,  this  is  purely  platonic,  and 
very  spiritualizing.  I  know  bjr  the  influence 
it  has  had  on  me.  But  Robert  would  not  ap- 
preciate it.  He  would  fly  off  in  a  tangent,  and 
say  I  was  unfaithful  to  Silas.** 

*'  Yes,  I  think  he  would,"  said  Marian ;  "  and 
I  must  say  it  has  that  appearance.*' 

^*  Yes ;  but,  Marian,  how  can  I  convince  you 
it  isn*t  so  ?  Fordyce  is  going  to  write  me  one 
letter,  and  that  is  all.  Just  think,  only  one 
letter,  and  then  our  acquaintance  will  cease  I 
1  don't  see  how  I  keep  up  at  all  1  You  can't 
guess  what  this  is  to  me.  Never  to  see  him 
again  1  Or  only  as  a  friend,  perhaps,  months 
or  years  hence  I  *' 

Marian  tried  to  look  sympathetic,  but  failed 
entirely.  Still,  she  was  very  sorry  for  Judith* 
Poor  girl,  how  she  was  crying  I 

*'  He  will  never  marry;  he  will  labor  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  wait  till  by  and  by,  as 
I  do,  to  be  happy.  But  that  one  precious  letter 
he  must  write.  And,  Marian,  dearest,  I  have 
a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Will  you  let  him  direct 
the  letter  to  you?  It  will  come  some  time 
next  week." 

**  What!  a  letter  to  you,  directed  to  me?" 

'*  Yes.  Robert  knoM-s  his  writing,  and  there 
would  be  trouble  at  once." 

*'  So  it  is  to  come  to  me,  whether  I  am  wilU 
ing  or  not,"  said  Marian.  **Then  it  seems 
to  me,  Judith,  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
ask  my  consent  I " 
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HI   GOOD    OENIITS. 

BY  LIZZIE  MERRICK. 

I  USED  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  some 
people  seemed  born  to  good  luck,  and  never 
had  anything  to  vex  them,  I  don't  mean  that 
I  was  one  of  those  lucky  ones,  but  I  was  think- 
ing of  Florence.  In  the  first  place,  she  was 
beautiful.  We  all  at  home  thought  her  so, 
and  I  have  many  a  time  seen  strangers  turn  to 
look  at  her,  and  say,  "  What  a  lovely  face  I " 
Then,  though  we  were  not  rich,  she  always 
had  what  she  wanted.  She  didn't  think  so, 
but  I  did.  There  was  no  end  to  the  presents 
she  received,  and  invitations,  and  the  whole 
household  were  glad  to  be  her  devottd  slaves. 

I  was  just  as  different  as  could  be»  being 
as  homely  and  awkward  as  Florence  was 
pretty  and  graceful*  Tom  called  me  dowdy, 
and  mother  was  always  saying  that  I  was  a 
great  trial  to  her. 

If  I  ever  had  any  one  to  love  me,  something 
was   sure  to  happen  to  them.     I  remember 


when  dear  papa  used  to  pet  me  just  as  much 
as  he  did  Florence  and  Tom,  and  call  me  his 
good  little  Lizzie,  —he  wouldn't  now,  though, 
for  I  have  grown  so  naughty;  and  then  came 
that  dreadful  day  when  they  carried  him  away 
never  to  come  back  any  more.  Then  there 
was  uncle  Charlie,  who  was  so  good  and 
kind,  and  whom  I  loved  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul ;  and  I  am  sure  he  loved  me  too ;  but  what 
good  was  that  when  he  was  off  in  China? 

I  tried  not  to  be  envious,  but  I  did  think  it 
was  hard  sometimes  when  Tom  was  so  cross  to 
me,  because  I  wasn't  pretty,  —  as  if  I  could 
help  that,  — or  because  I  didn't  look  **  nice," 
when  every  cent  mother  could  spare  had  to 
go  to  Florence,  so  that  ske  could  look  nice. 

One  day  in  November  it  was  just  as  gloomy 
as  could  be  out  doors  and  in.  Tom  had 
been  scolding  me  for  going  into  the  street 
with  such  a  shabby  dress.  He  said  when  he 
and  Ned  Cabot  met  me,  he  was  ashamed  to 
say  it  was  his  sister.  Then  I  told  him  he  was 
no  gentleman,  and  had  to  rush  out  of  the 
room  for  fear  he  would  see  me  cry.  Mother 
had  had  three  or  four  bills  sent  in  that  day,  and 
was  almost  distracted,  for  she  said  she  could 
not  tell  where  the  money  was  to  come  from. 
Florence  was  in  her  room  with  a  headache, 
and,  all  together,  we  were  about  as  uncomfort- 
able a  family  as  could'be. 

I  went  to  the  piano  for  sj'mpathy.  It  was  a 
horrid  old  thing,  but  better  than  none,  and  I 
did  love  music  so  I  I  really  believe  I  had  some 
talent  for  it,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  I  longed 
for  lessons ;  but  such  luxuries  were  not  for  me. 
I  used  to  wish  sometimes  that  Florry  would 
get  married,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  could  have 
my  turn  at  some  of  the  good  things. 

I  was  playing  a  plaintive  little  air  that  I  had 
heard  somewhere,  when  there  was  a  knock  on 
the  floor  above.  It  was  Florence's  roo*m,  and 
I  ran  up  frightened  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  Lizzie,"  she  said,  as  I 
went  into  the  room,  **  don't  play  that  doleful 
ditty  again,  or  anything,  as  for  that  matter, 
for  my  head  aches  as  if  it  would  split,  and  I 
can't  bear  the  least  noise." 

I  couldii't  help  sighing;  but  Florry  wasn't 
always  %o  cross,  and  I  could  forgive  her  better 
than  I  could  Tom. 

But  if  she  couldn't  bear  any  noise,  I  couldn't 
bear  the  stillness ;  so  I  said  I  would  go  to  the 
post  office.  Not  that  I  expected  anything,  but 
the  walk  would  be  a  relief.  So  off  I  started, 
devoutly  hoping  that  I  should  not  meet  Tom's 
elegant  friend,  Ned  Cabot. 

The  office  was  crowded,  and  who  should 
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step  forward  and  offer  to  inquire  for  my  letters 
but  this  ver^  young  man,  and  then  hand  one 
to  me  with  a  most  gracious  and  gentlemanly 
bowl 

I  was  so  flustered  that  I  was  more  awkward 
than  ever,  blushed  crimson,  and  before  I  could 
find  words  to  thank  him  he  was  gone.  I  re- 
solved not  to  tell  Tom  this  last  part  .of  my 
adventure. 

I  was  so  much  absorbed  in  thinking  how 
strange  it  was  that  anybody  should  be  polite  to 
poor  little  me,  that  I  never  thought  to  look  at 
my  letter  till  juet  as  I  was  going  into  the 
house.  Then  I  saw  it  was  for  mother,  and 
from  uncle  Charlie;  and  forgetting  all  about 
myself  in  a  minute,  I  ran  to  find  her,  and  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  *'  O,  if  he  would  only 
come  home  I "  I  said  to  myself;  and,  as  if  some 
good  fairy  had  granted  my  wish,  mother  ex- 
claimed, almost  as  soon  as  she  opened  the  let- 
ter, **  He  is  on  his  way  home." 

O,  how  happy  I  was  I  Now  I  should  have 
somebody  to  love  me  a  little;  that  is,  if  he 
had  not  changed.  To  be  sure,  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  before.  Of  course  he  would 
have  changed ;  it  was  always  my  lot  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

But  uncle  Charlie  came,  and  he  was  not 
changed  from  the  dear,  good,  loving  uncle  he 
used  to  be.  He  made  us  all  happy,  for  he  was 
so  good  and  pleasant  that  we  were  ashamed 
to  be  cross  to  each  other,  as  we  often  had  been 
before. 

One  evening,  as  we  were  all  together  in  the 
sitting-room,  —  it  was  about  two  weeks  after 
uncle  Charlie  came,  —  a  note  was  brought  to 
Florence. 

**  An  invitation  to  the  Lawtons,"  she  ex- 
claimed as  soon  a^  she  glanced  at  it.  ''O, 
splendid  I    And  you  are  asked  too,  Lizzie." 

♦*  O,  mother,"  said  I,  "  can  I  go?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Lizzie ;  you  are  too  young  to 
go  to  parties ;  and,  besides,  Florence  will  want 
more  things  than  I  shall  be  able  to  get." 

I  knew  this  was  the  real  reason,  for  Florence 
had  been  to  parties  when  she  was  younger 
than  I,  and  I  was  going  to  say  so;  but  then  I 
happened  to  think  that  it  was  true  that  mother 
had  no  money  to  spare,  and  1  would  hot  teftse ; 
so  I  kept  quiet  then ;  but  when  Tom  said,  *'  A 
pretty  figure  you'd  cut  at  a  party,  Lizzie  I  you 
don't  know  anything  about  dancing,"  I  burst 
out  with,  — 

''I  do,  too;  Florence  taught  me.  And  you 
do  say  the  most  hateful  things,  Tom." 

Tom  was  delighted  that  he  had  teased  me, 
and  gave  the  most  provoking  kind  of  a  laugh 
as  he  went  out  of  the  room* 


Then  we  were  all  silent  for  a  few  rainntes« 
and  I  was  hoping  that  uncle  Charlie  had  nor 
heard  what  had  passed,  as  he  was  reading  the 
paper;  for  what  would  he  think  of  us?  I  sup- 
pose Florence  was  thinking  about  her  ward- 
robe, for  presently  she  said, — 

"  Mother,  must  1  make  my  old  tariatan  do 
again  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  see  how  you  can  hare  anything^ 
else,"  said  mother. 

"  Well,  I  shall  need  a  new  sash  and  gloves* 
and  ever  so  many  other  things." 

I  don't  know  what  mother  would  have  said, 
but  just  then  uncle  Charlie  laid  down  his 
paper  (he  Jkad  heard,  then),  and  took  out  his 
pocket-book.  Then  he  handed  some  bills  to 
Florence.  I  could  not  see  what  they  were, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal,  for  she 
gave  a  little  scream  of  delight,  and  ran  to  faimv 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him.  "You  dear,  good,  generous  uncle,** 
said  she.  Uncle  Charlie  only  smiled,  and 
took  up  his  paper  again. 

I  don't  know  what  I  expected,  but  when  he 
did  that,  I  felt  disappointed.  Then  he  was  like 
all  the  rest.  Either  he  thought  me  too  young 
for  such  pleasures,  or^  what  was  more  likely, 
that  it  was  no  use  to  waste  money  on  an 
ugly,  awkward  creature  like  me. 

Some  such  bitter  thoughts  as  these  came 
into  my  mind,  and  a  few  tears  fell  on  the  book 
I  had  been  trying  to  read.  I  could  not  help 
indulging  in  them,  it  was  such  a  relief,  and 
no  one  was  looking.  Uncle  Charlie  was  still 
absorbed  in  his  newspaper,  Florence  was 
making  calculations  about  spending  her 
money,  I  suppose,  and  my  back  was  towards 
mother ;  so  I  let  the  tears  fall.  **  I  should  like 
to  be  dressed  up  for  once,"  I  thought,  ''just 
to  see  how  it  would  .seem."  But  I  got  over  this 
ugly  mood  before  the  next  morning. 

Though  uncle  Charlie  did  not  say  a  word 
about  my  going  to  the  party,  he  was  kinder 
than  ever  in  other  ways,  and  so  affectionate, 
that  rfelt  ashamed  of  having  had  any  hard 
feelings  towards  him,  even  for  a  moment 

Florence  was  crazy  about  her  party,  and 
bought  ever  so  many  pretty  things  with  her 
money.  I  helped  her  all  I  could,  for  I  thou|fht 
I  might  as  well  be  pleasant  about  it. 

At  last  the  evening  came,  and  Florence  was 
dressed.  She  looked  lovely,  and  I  couldn't 
help  kissing  her,  and  telling  her  so.  I  should 
have  been  happy  if  I  had  thought  I  could  ever 
look  half  as  well ;  but  I  suppose  she  is  so  used 
to  it  that  it  is  an  old  story  to  be  told  she  is 
pretty. 

Well,  at  last  she  and  Tom  were  off*,  and  aiH> 
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cle  Charlie  acd  I,  who  had  been  watching 
them,  turned  away  from  the  door. 

*'  Come  with  me,  little  Cinderella,"  said  he. 
'*I  want  to  show  you  something.'* 

I  wondered  what  was  coming,  as  he  led  the 
way  up  stairs,  and  unceremoniously  opened 
the  door  of  my  room,  and  went  in.  I  followed, 
of  course,  and  was  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment; for  there,  displayed  on  the  bed,  was  a 
fresh  white  muslin  dress,  with  sash  and  gloves, 
slippers,  handkerchief,  fan,  and  some  lovely 
flowers.  I  gave  uncle  Charlie  a  beseeching 
look,  as  if  to  beg  him  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  all  this.  He  laughed,  took  my  face  in  his 
hands,  and  kissed  me. 

"Didn't  I  just  call  you  Cinderella?  The 
fairy  godmother  must  be  somewhere  round, 
and  the  chariot  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes ; 
80,  just  get  into  these  things  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  we  will  astonish  Master  Tom  and 
Miss  Florence,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany." 

Instead  of  obeying  uncle  Charlie,  and  put- 
^   ting  on  the  prett)»  things,  I  burst  out  crying. 

"Cornel"  said  he;  "this  will  never  do. 
You  mustn't  go  to  the  party  with  red  eyes." 

So  he  wiped  away  the  tears,  and  let  me  give 
him  two  or  three  hugs,  though  he  made  a 
great  fuss  about  it,  and  said  he  would  not  be 
thanked :  he  had  done  it  all  to  please  himself. 
A  fearfully  selfish  man  is  uncle  Charlie ! 

He  sent  mother  up  to  help  me  dress.  If  he 
hadn't,  I  don't  know  when  I  should  have  been 
ready;  for  my  hands  trembled  so,  I  might  as 
well  not  have  had  any.  But  at  last  my  sash 
was  tied,  and  the  flowers  put  in  my  hair.  I 
never  should  have  known  myself.  Mother 
said  I  looked  very  nice,  and  uncle  Charlie 
smiled,  and  said  he  guessed  I'd  do.  But  I  said 
to  myself,  "  No  matter  how  I  look,  I  shall  be 
sure  to  do  something  awl^ard,  and  make  my- 
self a  laughing-stock." 

But  I  would  not  let  uncle  Charlie  see  how 
afraid  I  was,  and  talked  with  him  all  the  way 
as  gayly  as  I  could.  How  grand  I  felt  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  close  carriage,  in  my  party  dress, 
and  with  such  an  escort  I  "I  hope  he  won't 
be  ashamed  of  me,"  I  thought 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  evening —  my  first 
party!  Thanks  to  uncle  Charlie  (my  good 
genius,  as  I  began  to  call  him),  I  forgot  all 
my  embarrassment  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room.  He  took  me  directly  to  Mrs.  Lawton, 
who  received  me  very  kindly.  I  knew  that  she 
and  uncle  Charlie  were  great  friends ;  so  I  sup- 
pose she  was  glad  to  do  anything  to  please 
him.    She  introduced  me  to  any  number  of 


people ;  among  others,  to  Tom's  friend,  Ned 
Ca^ot.  "  What  will  Tom  say  ?  "  I  thought,  as 
he  led  me  out  to  dance.  But  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  diflference  dress  will  make.  Tom  was 
actually  civil ;  and  before  the  evening  was  over 
he  begged  for  a  dance  for  himself. 

"  I  declare,  Lizzie,"  said  he,  "  who  would 
ever  have  thought  that  you  would  come  out  a 
belle?" 

But  Tom  needn't  think  his  fine  speeches  can 
make  up  for  all  his  rudeness  to  me.  I  wish  he 
was  more  like  Ned  Cabot,  who  was  just  as 
willing  to  recognize  me  in  my  old  shabby  me- 
rino as  in  all  my  party  finery.  That  I  call 
true  politeness. 

As  for  Florence,  I  thought  she  was  the  pret- 
tiest girl  and  most  graceful  dancer  in  the 
room.  It  was  a  pity  mother  couldn't  have 
seen  her. 

It  was  a  delightful  evening,  and  not  half 
long  enough.  Once  more,  on  our  way  home, 
I  tried  to  thank  uncle  Charlie ;  but  he  just  put 
his  hand  on  my  lips,  and  said  he  was  satisfied. 

O,  I  hope  that  some  time  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  some  one  as  happy  as  he  made  me  that 
night ! 

Not  long  after  this,  uncle  Charlie  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married,  and  have  a 
home  of  his  own;  that  I  was  to  have  the 
sweetest  aunty  in  all  the  world;  and  that  I 
was  to  go  and  spend  the  next  winter  with 
them,  and  have  the  long-coveted  music  lessons. 
O,  what  happiness!  Uncle  Charlie  was,  in- 
deed, my  good  genius.  I  do  not  think,  now, 
that  Florence  has  all  the  good  things,  and  can 
never  be  grateful  enough  for  what  has  fallen 
to  my  share. 


THE  BIBD'S  SOHQ.  - 

BY  MARY  N.  PRSSCOTT. 

• 

SING,  bird,  on  the  topmost  bough, 
Sing  and  warble  your  sweetest  note ; 
All  the  world  is  a  harmony  now ; 
You  can  surely  trill  it  by  rote. 

Day  that  sits  with  the  sun  in  her  eyes, 
'The  million  stars  that  make  night  smile, 

Dews  that  shine  while  wild  winds  rise 
To  gather  fragrance  o'er  many  a  mile,  — 

All  these  things  I  hear  in  your  tune, 
With  the  sigh  of  the  rose  that  else  were 
dumb. 

Tell  me,  do  you  ever  remember  in  June 
That  by  and  by  the  storms  will  come? 
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LOST  AHD  FOUHD; 

8TSSST  BANOBB  OP 

BY  VERB  DB  VBRB. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FOUND. 


ST.  CLAIR  went  direct  to  Lord  Hastings's 
room,  roused  him  from  his  morning  nap, 
sat  down  on  the  bed-sidei  told  his  story,  and 
burst  into  tears,  weeping  like  a  woman  at  the 
scene  he  portrayed.  Lord  H.  sympathized 
with  him,  and  then  persuaded  him  to  go 
and  lie  down,  while  he  took  the  preliminary- 
steps  towards  the  arrest  of  Nannetta  and  the 
recovery  of  the  child.  8t.  Clair  could  hardly 
be  prevailed  upon  to  rest  and  refresh  himself; 
but  Hastings,  more  worldly-wise  and  less  in- 
terested, threatened  to  leave  him  alone  if  he 
did  not  obey  him  in  this  respect. 

Wringing  his  frieAd*s  hands,  3^*  Clair  pro- 
ceeded to  his  own  rooms,  and  there,  curled  up 
on  the  mat  before  the  door,  was  Paulina,  pale 
and  wretched,  with  swollen  eyes,  who  sprang 
up  with  a  glad  cry  of  joy,  and  threw  her  arms 
around  him,  kissing  his  coat,  hands,  arms  — 
wherever  she  could  touch  him  with  her  lips. 
For  a  moment  St.  Clair  looked,  hardly  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  the  reception.  His  next 
impulse  was  to  thrust  her  from  him,  as  the 
one  who  had  stood  between  him  and  his  own 
child;  but  the  tear-stained  face,  now  lighted 
with  such  a  look  of  genuine  love,  checked  him, 
and,  taking  her  into  the  room,  he  sadly  returned 
her  caresses  with  one  little  mournful  kiss. 

A  thought  struck  him :  he  would  try  once 
more  and  see  if  he  could  get  anything  out  of 
her  that  would  give  him  a  clew  to  the  finding 
of  his  child. 

He  questioned  and  cross-questioned  in  every 
form,  but  could  elicit  nothing  new.  That  there 
was  no  other  child  she  assured  him;  and  that 
she  could  remember  nothing  of  her  infancy, 
or,  indeed,  of  her  former  life,  even  in  the  vil- 
lage, was  also  very  clear.  She  only  knew  what 
she  had  seen  in  Rome,  or  on  her  occasional 
visits  to  the  country,  when  Nannetta  went  to 
visit  Baptiste. 

St.  Clair  was  in  despair;  and,  giving  the 
child  her  accustomed  sum,  he  dismissed  her, 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  exhaustion. 

Lord  Frederick  Hastings,  energetic  and 
coolly  calculating,  decided  upon  seeing  Bap- 
tiste first;  so,  hastening  to  the  authorities,  he 
begged  permission  to  visit  the  prison,  intend- 


ing to  try  persuasion  or  bribery  as  the  first 
move,  legal  force  as  the  second.  Here  he  wms 
met  by  a  decided  refusal,  as  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners  for  robbery  and  murder  was  to  take 
place  that  day.  He  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
vitation, courteously  extended,  to  be  present, 
and  after  a  few  hours  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  sentence»  "  Death  by  beheading,** 
pronounced  upon  Baptiste  and  his  comrades* 
the  execution  to  take  place  the  following  week. 

He  again  applied  for  permission  to  visit  the 
prisoner,  but  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  culprit  must  have  time  to  prepare  his  tool 
for  the  final  ending.  Calling  upon  the  judge, 
he  plainly  stated  his  desire,  and  begged  the 
indulgence  of  a  visit  to  the  prisoner;  for  now, 
as  he  had  already  been  sentenced,  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  him  tried  again  for  a  robbeiy 
committed  years  ago»  The  judge  seemed  in- 
terested, and  promised  to  aid  htm  all  in  hit 
power;  but  it  was  against  order  to  allow  a 
condemned  man  to  be  molested  or  troubled  by 
visitors.  Bidding  him  call  again  in  a  day  or 
two,  the  uprigHt  judge  politely  dismissed  him, 
gently  insinuating  that  money  was  potent  in 
opening  prison  doors  as  weU  as  palace  doors. 
Lord  Frederick  took  the  hint,  and  courteously 
answered  that  on  his  next  visit  he  should  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  permit,  and  also  to  bring 
with  him  an  acceptable  present,  which  he 
hoped  the  honorable  judge  would  be  conde- 
scending enough  to  accept. 

Hastings,  delighted  that  he  had  so  far  been 
successful,  turned  towards  his  hotel,  rejoicing 
in  the  thought  that  he  could  aid  his  friend  in 
this  his  hour  of  trouble,  and  anxious  to  un- 
burden himself  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard 
during  the  day.  At  the  door  he  met  St.  Clair, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Nannet- 
ta —  an  unsuccessful  One,  as  his  sad  and 
gloomy  looks  testified ;  for  that  virago,  knoiir- 
ing  her  partner  in  crime  was  being  tried  that 
day  ibr  his  life,  and  being  refused  admittance 
to  the  court-room,  was  at  home  in  a  terrible 
state  of  anger  and  grief.  She  wailed  alond 
and  beat  her  breast  in  paroxysms  of  anger ; 
then  turned  upon  the  two  children,  who  sat 
quietly  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  witl^ 
blows  and  curses  drove  them  from  her  sight. 

When  St.  Clair  entered  the  dingy  abode,  she 
flew  at  him  with  a  howl  of  rage,  to  drive  him 
from  her  sight  before  he  had  time  to  utter  a 
single  word.  He  tried  to  pacify  her,  and  of- 
fered her  a  handful  of  gold ;  but  she  went  at 
him  wildly,  with  a  wooden  stool  in  her  hand, 
threatening  to  dash  his  brains  out  if  he  did 
not  leave.  He  had  no  resource  but  to  turn 
and  make  the  best  of  his  way  from  her  prea- 
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ence.  Arrived  at  the  hotel)  and  meeting  his 
friend,  the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the 
reading-room,  which  was  quite  empty  at  that 
hour,  and  then  communicated  their  hopes  and 
fears  to  each  other,  St.  Clair  grieving  and  de- 
spondent, Frederick  hopeful  and  consoling. 

Paulina,  after  being  driven  from  the  house 
with  Carlo,  went,  as  usual,  to  the  hotel  of  her 
patron.  Carlo  proceeding  on  his  way,  promis- 
ing to  stop  for  her  on  his  return.  Arrived  at 
the  room,  she  found  the  door  ajar,  and  entered. 
St.  Clair  being  absent,  she  amused  herself  by 
looking  out  of  the  windows  at  the  moving 
panorama  below;  and  tiring  of  that,  she  threw 
herself  down  on  the  lounge,  intending  to  sleep 
until  his  return.^  But  sleep  would  not  come 
to  her  bright  ejes.  At  length,  her  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  her,  she  determined  to 
examhte  several  little  boxes  and  drawers  that 
had  always  been  closed  to  profane  eyes.  These 
she  opened,  and  inspected  their  contents  with- 
out touching  them.  Having  reached  a  little 
drawer  in  one  corner  of  the  escritoire  that  re- 
sisted her  efforts  to  open,  she  became  possessed 
of  an  irresistible  impulse  to  see  what  was  in 
it.  Re-searching  carefully  the  boxes  she  had 
inspected,  she  was  at  length  rewarded  by  find- 
ing the  object  of  her  search  —  the  key  to  the 
mysterious  drawer.  Hastily  unlocking  it,  she 
drew  out  a  bundle  of  letters,  next,  a  lock  of 
long,  silky,  flaxen  hair.  This  she  wound  over 
her  fingers,  rubbed  it  against  her  cheeks,  kissed 
it  and  petted  it,  talking  to  it  all  the  time. 

**Ahl  I  know  what  you  are!  You  belong 
to  the  dear  little  Bella  that  is  lost.  How  I 
should  love  her,  because  she  is  pretty,  and  be- 
cause Milor  St.  Clair  is  her  papal  O,  pretty, 
pretty,  curly  hair  I  ** 

Laying  it  doVn  tenderly,  she  drew  forth  a 
little  box,  she  touched  a  spring,  the  lid  flew 
open,  and  revealed  the  face  of  a  lady  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Raven  hair  waved  gracefully 
over  the  broad  marble  brow;  large  liquid 
black  eyes,  shaded  by  jetty  eyelashes,  smiled 
upon  the  beholder,  and  full,  ruby  lips  seemed 
almost  ready  to  speak  words  of  welcome  to 
the  child  who,  looking  upon  it,  stood  trans; 
fixed  in  amazement. 

*'0,  JPkidredi  Via  f**  she  screamed;  'Mt  is 
the  Virgin  I  The  beautiful  Virgin  in  heaven  I 
I  have  seen  her  in  my  dreams  at  night.  O, 
Santa  Maria  1  pardon,  pardon  I  I  love  thee ! " 
and  gazing  rapturously,  she  crossed  herself 
rapidly,  muttering  her  little  **Ave  Maria,^ 

The  door  stood  partly  open.  Old  Ponto,  a 
huge  mastiflf  belonging  to  Lord  Hastings, 
walking  dismally  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
longing  in  his  doggy  heart  for  a  companion 


to  cheer  him  and  drive  away  loneliness,  heard 
the  exclamation,  knew  the  voice  of  his  frol- 
icsome playmate,  rushed  delightedly  into  the 
room,  and,  with  a  loud  bark  of  joyful  welcome 
bounded  across  the  room,  and  leaped  with  two 
paws  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  child,  who. 
In  wrapped  with  her  holy  sensations  of  delight 
in  the  Virgin,  did  not  heed  until  she  heard  the 
bark,  and  felt  the  weight  of  the  brute's  paws 
upon  her  shoulders*  She  was  startled,  and 
uttered  a  shriek  of  fbar,  clutching  the  upright 
carved  ornament  upon  the  side  of  the  escri- 
toire. The  sudden  movement  of  the  child 
jarred  the  upright  part,  dislodging  a  large 
glass  vase  that  stood  on  a  small  standard  at 
the  top.  The  vase  fell,  striking  her  upon  the 
head,  breaking  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and 
inflicting  a  large,  severe  gash,  which  bled  pro- 
fusely, deluging  her  face  and  neck. 

At  the  sight  of  the  blood,  the  terrified  child 
uttered  another  piercing  shriek,  fainted  away, 
and  dropped  heavily  on  the  floor,  the  minia- 
ture clasped  tightly  in  her  hand. 

The  noise  and  the  fall  startled  the  servants 
and  the  few  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  read- 
ing-room, and  all  rushed  with  one  accord 
to  ascertain  what  had  happened.  Ponto 
stood  dismayed,  howling  over  the  mischief  he 
had  done;  and  when  St.  Clair,  followed  by 
Hastings  and  the  servants,  came  in,  he  seemed 
almost  to  beg  pardon,  and  tried,  in  his  dumb 
way,  to  explain  the  accident.  St.  Clair  picked 
up  the  little  bleeding  form,  laid  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  said,  — 

"  Call  some  one,  Frederick.  Call  Lady 
Cora  and  her  mother.  The  child  is  badly 
wounded.'* 

Lady  Cora  and  her  mother,  followed  by  a 
maid,  soon  entered,  and  seeing  the  trouble, 
immediately  sent  for  a  Dr.  Brown,  who  was 
then  in  the  house. 

The  doctor  entered,  and  quickly  cleared  the 
room  of  all  anxious  bystanders  but  the  few 
most  interested*  Calling  for  water  and 
sponges,  he  soon  stopped  the  dow  of  blood, 
and  cleansed  her  foce,  neck,  and  arms.  After 
a  few  moments  Paulina  began  to  revive,  the 
color  came  back  to  her  lips,  and  the  light  to 
her  eyes. 

"  Unbratd  her  hair,"  said  Dr.  Brown ;  •*  I 
want  to  see  how  far  the  trouble  has  gone.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  scalp  wound.  She^l  come 
out  all  right." 

Trembling  fingers  unwound  the  long,  black 
hair,  that,  tied  with  many  ribbons,  was  fas- 
tened around  the  shapely  head,  and  then  the 
doctor,  parting  the  heavy  masses,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  wound* 
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'*  O,  it  16  not -severe;  that  is,  not  very  deep, 
but  fully  two  inches  long.  I  shall  have  to 
cut  off  a  little  of  the  hair  to  put  the  plaster 
on  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  together." 

"  O,  what  a  pity  to  cut  off  that  beautiful 
hair!"  said  one.  ''Poor  little  thing r  said 
another;  *'  I  actually  fear  to  have  her  go  home 
that  way.** 

St.  Clair  said  nothing,  but  knelt  beside  the 
couch,  gazing  on  his  wounded  little  pet,  tears 
of  sympathy  standing  in  his  tyet.  Suddenly 
Dr.  Brown,  holding  a  lock  of  hair  in  his  |iand, 
broke  out  with,  — 

*'  Good  Lord  I  Look  here !  What  a  phenom- 
enon I  The  inside  of  this  child's  head  is  all 
white ! " 

''What?  what  is  it?  what  is  white?"  they 
all  exclaimed  in  chorus. 

"  Why,  the  hair  on  her  head,"  replied  he, 
parting  the  thick  masses  at  the  back.  "  Look  I 
Half  an  inch  of  white,  and  then  jet  black. 
That  is  the  oddest  head  I  ever  saw.  Good 
gracious !  it  is  dyed,  as  true  as  I  live!  ** 

St.  Clair  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  first  word, 
his  heart  fluttering,  his  head  dizzy.  Hastily 
dividing  the  hair  in  places  all  over  the  child's 
head,  he  found  what  the  doctor  had  said  was 
indeed  true.  The  hair,  for  full  half  an  inch 
from  the  scalp,  was  a  light  golden  color,  the 
rest  black.  The  parting  on  top  had  been  care- 
fully regarded,  but  underneath  had  either  been 
neglected,  or  had  grown  faster,  and  thus  showed 
its  true  color. 

Many  were  the  exclamations  of  surprise  at 
the  sight  from  Lady  Cora  and  her  mother,  and 
hundreds  of  questions  were  thrust  upon  Pau- 
lina, who  seemed  totally  ignorant  of  the  re- 
markable state  of  her  hair,  and  as  much  sur- 
prised as  any  one.  St.  Clair,  with  compressed 
lips,  and  a  stern  look  in  his  eyes,  excitedly 
snatched  the  child  from  the  doctor's  hands, 
carried  her  to  the  window,  looked  at  her  face, 
and  said,  in  a  low,  nervous,  thrilling  tone,  — 

"  Do  come  here  I  Heaven  help  me  I  am  I 
going  mad  dr  —    Look  at  that  child*s  skin  I  " 

The  doctor  came,  followed  by  the  interested 
spectators,  looked  at  the  little  pale  face,  took 
off  his  glasses,  rubbed  them,  put  them  on 
again,  and  again  looked.  "Bless  my  heart  I 
she  is  spotted  and  speckled  like  a  tiger! 
Wherever  the  blood  has  touched  her  she  is 
turning  white  I  I  never  saw  such  a  case.  Hold 
on  a  minute.  I'll  soon  find  out  what's  the 
matter."  Running  hastily  out  of  the  room,  he* 
quickly  returned,  bearing  a  bottle  of  colorless 
liquid  and  a  sponge.  This  he  applied  to  her 
face,  rinsed  it  off  with  cold  water,  and  behold  1 
a  white,  fair,  Saxon  face,  on  shoulders  of  the 


darkest  Italian  hue,  rendered  darker  stUl  l^f 
the  contrast. 

Great  was  the  excitement  at  the  result  of  the 
application.  St.  Clair  dropped  on  his  knees, 
unable  to  stand,  and  sobbed  and  cried  over 
his  recovered  treasure;  for  he  knew  instinc- 
tively that  the  strong  feeling  of  love  between 
them  was  but  the  yearnings  of  nature.  Pau- 
lina, or  Bella,  as  we  must  now  call  her/  re- 
turned his  embraces,  hardly  comprehending 
how  she  could  possibly  be  his  child,  yet  not 
caring  to  know.  The  fact  in  itself  satisfied 
her.  She  was  his  child  —  his  Bella ;  that  was 
enough. 

For  a  full  hour  there  were  gladsome  tears 
shed,  questions  on  questions  asked,  congratu- 
lations passed,  and  joyful  excitement  in  St. 
Clair's  room. 

Old  Lady  Graham  took  the  little  ^rl  to  her 
apartment,  followed  by  the  doctor,  and  in  half 
an  hour  returned  her  to  her  father,  a^  white 
and  delicate-looking  as  when  he  last  saw  her  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother. 

The  dye  in  her  long  hair  was  not  so  easily 
removed,  however.  Dr.  Brown  did  his  best 
with  the  chemical  washes  he  had  on  hand, 
but  only  succeeded  in  removing  a  part.  The 
jetty  hue  was  gone,  and  a  dark  brown  was  the 
prevailing  color.  He  comforted  them  with 
the  assurance  that  it  would  wear  off  in  time, 
and  the  golden  tinge  again  prevail. 

A  little  while  after  this  discovery,  and  the 
transformation  of  Paulina  into  Bella,  Carlo 
appeared  at  the  door,  to  take  his  companion 
home,  as  usual.  He  saw  her  in  St.  Clair  s 
arms,  but  did  not  recognize  her.  He  stopped 
a  moment,  looking  around  the  room. 

"  Where's  my  Paulina?"  he  asked.  «  Has 
she  gone  ?  " 

Bella  sprang 'from  her  father's  lap,  flew  to 
him,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  crying, 
"  Don't  you  know  me.  Carlo  ?    I  am  Paulina." 

The  boy  looked  amazed.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand, nor  could  he  comprehend,  by  what 
means  his  little  companion  had  so  changed 
her  appearance. 

"  Come  here,  boy,"  said  St  Clair,  sternly. 
'"  Have  you  been  telling  me  falsehoods?  Didn't 
you  know  all  the  time  that  this  little  girl  was 
the  one  I  was  seeking?" 

" No,  sir;  I  only  knew  her  as  Paulina.  She 
has  danced  with  me  the  last  year  or  more  in 
Rome.  I  never  saw  her  till  she  came  to  Rome 
with  Nannetta*.  I  did  not  live  in  the  valley 
with  Baptiste.  I  have  lived  in  Rome  the  last 
four  years  with  Giuseppe ;  but  when  Nannetta 
came  here,  I  went  to  live  with  her  and  Pau- 
lina." 
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''Perhaps  the  boy  epeakn.the  truth/' said 
Hastings.  "  We  must  not  be  harsh  upon  him 
until  we  find  out.  He  appears  to  have  been 
very  kind  to  the  little  girl.'* 

'*  O,  yes,  indeed  1 "  cried  Bella;  *'  he  is  the 
kindest  and  best  boy  that  ever  lived.  I  love 
him  dearly.  He  always  saved  me  from  the 
whippings  if  he  could,  and  always  helped  me 
when  I  got  hurt.  Didn*t  you,  Carlo  ?  O,  Milor, 
can't  you  wash  him,  and  make  him  white, 
too,  and  have  him  for  your  son?"  And  she 
ran  impetuously,  threw  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck,  kissing  knd  pleading  for  Carlo. 

'*Well,  well,  my  little  darling,  I  will  see 
aboul  it,"  said  he,  detaching  the  loving  little 
arms.  '*I  must  see  Nannetta  and  Baptiste 
before  I  can  decide  anything." 

That  night  the  boy  went  home  without  his 
beloved  companion,  and  cried  himself  to.  sleep, 
alone  and  supper  less.  Nannetta,  wretched 
and  forlorn,  was  crouched  at  the  gate  of  Bap- 
tiste's  prison,  shedding  bitter  tears  for  the 
fate  of  the  miserable  bandit  who  was  so  dear 
to  her  heart. 

Thus  even  in  the  most  degraded  there  is 
left  some  sp^rk  of  heavenly  fire. 

A  few  days  after  there  was  an  interview  in 
the  felon's  cell.  St.  Clair,  Lord  Hastings,  and 
the  upright  judge  were  the  visitors.  Baptiste, 
learning  the  child's  identity  had  been  discov- 
ered by  her  friends,  gave  the  w.hole  history 
of  the  attack  on  the  diligence,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  passengers,  adding 
that  when  they  saw  how  beautiful  Bella  was 
growing,  they  decided  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able to  keep  her  as  their  own  than  to  yield  her 
up,  even  if  her  friends  came  for  her.  She  had 
grown  large  and  stout  for  her  age,  in  the  open 
air  and  the  hardy  life  she  led ;  and  they  knew 
that,  if  her  skin  were  stained  and  her  hair 
colored,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
recognize  her.  To  prevent  the  betrayal  of  her 
personality  by  the  child  herself,  on  leaving 
the  hamlet  they  gave  her  a  powerful  potion, 
known  to  themselves  alone,  that  threw  the 
patient  into  a  deep  and  death-like  sleep,  and 
blotted  out  from  her  mind  all  memory  of  the 
past.  During  this  slumber  they  had  stained 
her  skin  and  hair,  and  when  she  awoke  she 
remembered  nothing  of  her  past  life,  or  even 
of  her  former  looks.  She  had  begun  the  world 
over  again,  just  as  if  she  had  been  born  that 
age  and  size. 

After  making  this  confession;  which  he  did 
with  many  inter-ejaculations  for  mercy,  he 
begged  St.  Clair  to  intercede  for  him  that  his 
life  might  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  his  son 
Carlo.  His  peculiar  whining  tone  and  hypo- 
critical'expression    struck    his    hearer,  who 


charged  him  with  falsehood  —  that  Carlo  was 
not  his  son. 

**  O,  Milor,  don't  be  too  hard  on  a  poor 
man.  I  have  given  you  back  your  child ;  don't 
try  to  get  Carlo  away  too." 

**  You  are  to  die  in  three  days,"  sternly  in- 
terposed the  virtuous  judge;  "  so  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  "Who  is  Carlo?" 

•*0,  milor,"  exclaimed  the  wretched  crimi- 
nal, clasping  his  hands,  *'  will  you  help  me 
procure  a  pardon  if  I  tell?  Holy  Virgin  bless 
you  if  you  will  I  "  and  down  he  went  upon  his 
knees. 

"Get  up,"  said  St.  Clair,  sternly;  "don't 
kneel  to  me.  I  can't  help  you  any;  and  you 
deserve  death.  Tell  us  who  is  Carlo,  that  he 
may  be  restored  to  his  friends." 

Baptiste  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  glared  an- 
g^ily  at  the  speaker,  folded  his  arms,  stood 
proudly  erect,  and  hissed  through  his  short 
teeth,  — 

**  So  you  won't  help  me.  I  deserve  death  — 
do  I  ?  Then  find  out  for  yourselves  who  Carlo 
is.  No  one  knows  but  myself,  and  the  secret 
dies  with  me." 

The  doomed  man  turned  away,  resolutely 
refusing  to  answer  another  question.  They 
tried  by  every  argument  in  their  power  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  a  full  confession;  but  in 
vain.  Not  another  word  would  he  utter,  and 
they  at  last  gave  up  in  despair. 

The  padre  who  spent  the  last  hours  with  the 
condemned  was  no  more  successful;  and  he 
went  to  the  guillotine  dogged  and  resolute, 
meeting  his  fate  with  unblanched  cheek,  the 
secret  safely  locked  in  his  breast. 

Nannetta  disappeared  the  next  day.  Carlo 
went  out  in  the  morning  as  usual,  and  when 
he  returned  at  night,  the  woman,  who  was  all 
the  mother  he  ever  remembered,  was  gone, 
and  also  every  bit  of  furniture  the  scanty  room 
contained. 

St.  Clair,  now  believing  that  Carlo  was 
another  little  unfortunate,  stolen  perhaps  from 
loving  parents,  took  him  under  his  protection ; 
and  when  Lord  Hastings's  party  turned  their 
steps  homeward,  St.  Clair  went  with  them, 
taking  his  recovered  treasure,  and  her  little 
friend  Carlo. 

The  boy  was  placed  at  Eton,  and  soon  grew 
to  be  a  great  favorite  with  his  teachers  and 
companions.  He  is  ripening  into  intelligent 
and  noble  manhood,  adoringly  grateful  to  his 
benefactor,  who  is  proud  and  fond  of  the  high- 
spirited  and  handsome  boy. 

Paulina,  the  little  street  dancer  of  Rome,  is 
budding  into  beautiful  womanhood ;  and  un- 
doubted authorities  declare  that  Bella  St.  Clair 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age. 
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TEE   SOFEOUOBES   OF   SASOLIFFE; 

OR, 

THE  BOBOX  FBIBirOS  OF  JAKES  TEAFTOK. 

BY  ELIJAH   KELLOGO. 

CHAPTER   XV.' 

THE  REALMS  UNTRAVELLED  BY  THE  SUN. 

JAMES  lay  long  in  this  half  unconscious 
state,  wondering  whether  he  was  in  this 
world  or  another,  listening  for  the  bark  of 
Cerberus,  the  three-headed  dog,  that,  as  he 
had  read,  guarded  the  gates  of  the  eternal 
prison,  the  scourges  of  the  Furies,  and  ex- 
pecting momentarily  to  be  hailed  bjr  Charon, 
the  gripi  ferryman  of  Pluto,  doubtful  whether 
either  the  single  or  double  sign  of  the  society 
would  avail  anything  with  him.  His  reverie 
was  rudely  broken  by  a  loud  hail. 

**  What  are  you  'bout,  thar?  Git  out  from 
under  the  bow  of  this  ere  craft  I " 

Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  stars  looking 
down  upon  him,  and,  to  his  amazement,  found 
himself  in  a  log  canoe,  partly  filled  with  wa- 
ter; the  "  painter  ••  of  the  boat,  rove  through 
the  thole-pin  holes,  was  passed  across  over 
his  breast,  and  the  canoe  itself  wedged  under 
the  square  bow  of  a  scow,  that  two  men  — 
taking  advantage  of  the  flood  tide  that  made 
up  the  river  from  the  bay  —  were  sculling  to 
the  tail  of  the  saw-mills. 

As  James  was  at  first  too  much  confounded 
and  prostrated  with  all  he  had  undergone  to 
pay  any  attention,  or  even  move,  one  of  the 
men  said  to  the  other,  — 

"Steve,  that  canoe's  adrift.  Go  forrard 
and  shove  her  out  from  under  the  bow.** 

The  man  addressed  by  the  name  of  Steve 
came  to  the  bow  of  the  scow»  and,  seeing 
Trafton  lying  flat  on  his  back,  gazing  up  into 
■the  sky,  excfaimed, — 

'*Wbo  are  you?  and  whereabouts  do  yer 
belong?" 

James,  stilt  confused,  and  his  mind  —  what 
there  was  of  it  — still  emplojped  with  alt  he 
had  just  seen  and  heard,  exclaimed)  — 

**  To  the  society  of  Jupiter  Olympus," 

*•  I  say,  where  did  ytr  come  from  ?  " 

James,  still  in  a  muddle,  replied,  **  From  the 
River  Acheron." 

«'  AMrom  P  Whereas  that?  Is  it  a  big  stream ? 
carry  a  mill?  a  good  river  to  drive  logs  down? 
Where  does  it  run  to?" 

"  To  the  infemat  regions^  undier  the  roots 
of  the  mountains,  in  realms  untraveUed  by  the 
sun." 


(I 


Who  are  you,  anyhow?" 

"  I  am,  friend  Charon,  the  son  of  the  water, 
worm,  stone,  of  that  never  wet  by  the  falling 
dew,  of  the  trees  that  never  bore  fruit*" 

"  Friend,  it's  my  opinion  yer  drunk,  and 
purty  kunfounded  drunk,  too;  but  if  you  give 
me  any  of  yer  sarse,  111  knock  yer  inter  the 
middle  of  next  week." 

'*  Shove  him  clear,  Steve :  let  him  go  down 
stream.    We  must  save  the  tide." 

Stevcy  taking  up  the  pike-pole,  struck  its 
point  into  the  head-board  of  the  canoe,  when 
the  other,  suddenly  dropping  his  oar,  ex- 
claimed, — 

'*Hold  on,  Steve;  hold  on.  If  he's  dmnk, 
most  likely  he's  got  a  bottle;  and  a  leetle 
wouldn't  harm  you  or  me,  this  cold  night." 

Hauling  the  canoe  alongside,  they  saw  the 
rope. 

*'  ril  be  blessed,  Mr.  Mariner,  if  he  ain't 
lashed  in ! " 

Not  finding  any  bottle,  they  began  to  ques- 
tion Trafton,  who,  fearful  of  betraying  some 
secret,  and  thus  incurring  the  wrath  of  Olym- 
pian Jove,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  afraid  of 
the  boatmen,  —who,  angry  at  nvt  finding  the 
bottle  they  expected,  seemed  half  inclined  to 
knock  him  on  the  head  and  fling  him  over- 
board, —  preferred  not  to  understand. 

"  Mr.  Mariner,"  said  Steve,  "  that  ere  looks 
like  Uncle  Haley's  canoe." 

**  So  it  does.  But  he  alters  keeps  his'n  tkovt, 
the  falls." 

"I  say,  youngster,  did  yer  come  OTer  the 
falls?" 

*<  I  came  through  the  awfu)  place,  swift  as 
lightning,'*  said  James,  '^and  am  all  wet 
through." 

••  Ain't  yer  one  of  them  ere  collegers  ?" 

**Yes;  I  am  a  student  of  Bowdoia  Co!- 

tege." 
"  Thatfs  it,  Stevef  just  as  I  tot^d  yer.    Some 

of  them  ere  chaps  have  got  himr  drank,  lashed 

him  in,  and  set  him  adrift  above  the  falls. 

Yer  see  the  canoe  is  half  fbll  of  water.    If  he'd 

got  himself  drunk,  of  eourse  he^d  had  a  bottle 

with  hini." 

'^  Wal',  here  goes,"  cried  Steve*  preparing  to 
shove. 

**  Hold  on.  Tain't  miich  kunsequence  Ixssiit 
him ;  he  seems  to  be  a  green  goslin'.  But,  if 
we  let  him  drift  down  stream.  Uncle  Haley  will 
lose  his  craft;  or,  if  'tain't  his'a,  somebody 
else  will.  So'  row  him  ashors.  Fll  scalt  in 
and  take  yer." 

«*  Friend,"  said  James  ta  Steve,  *'  pteaee  tell 
me  where  I  ara«" 

**I  alters  answer  a  dvil  ^estion.    Yer  on 
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the  Androscoggin,  'bout  abreast  old  Wheeler's, 
near  as  I  kin  tell  this  time  o'  night." 

Paddling  the  canoe  ashore,  he  made  her 
fast  to  a  bush,  and  walked  up  stream,  to  the 
point  for  which  his  companion  was  making, 
ivithout  in  the  least  concerning  himself  about 
the  fate  of  the  '*  colleger,'*  though  anxious 
that  Uncle  Halejr  should  not  lose  his  craft. 

'*Who  goes  thar?"he  shouted,  as  a  swift 
trampling  and  a  rush  through  the  underbrush 
was  heard. 

No  answer. 

"What  is  it,  Steve?" 

*•  The  cattle,  I  guess."  ' 

"  Wal,  Tve  been  driving  logs,  rafting  tim- 
ber, and  working  on  this  ere  river,  man  and 
boj,  this  twenty-five  year,  and  I  never  seen 
nor  heerd  of  but  one  man  before  him  that  went 
over  them  erfe  falls  alive." 

"Who  wa^  that,  Mr.  Mariner?" 

"  Old  Deacon  Dunning.  He  fell  off  a  jam 
o'  logs  above  the  falls,  and  was  caught  in  his 
own  salmon  nets,  that  he  had  stretched  across 
the  quick  water  at  the  bottom." 

"This  ere  chap  wouldn't  a  come  out  alive^ 
if  he  hadn't  been  drunk." 

"  Wal,  he'll  have  something  to  tell  of,  if  he 
don't  tumble  inter  the  river,  and  git  drownd- 
ed,  —  arter  all." 

"  Praps  what  I  heerd  in  the  woods  was  some 
on  'em  foUerin  down  streem,  to  see  if  he  come 
out  dead  or  alive.  They'd  been  likely  to  swing 
for  it,  if  they'd  killed  him." 

"  No,  they  wouldn't,  Stephen.  Them  ere 
chaps  won't  tell  on  one  another.  Besides, 
there  wouldn't  a  been  much  of  any  stir  made 
about  it.  If  it  had  been  a  ji^ood  rugged  man, 
like  you  or  I,  that's  some  use  in  society,  why, 
they'd  been  missed,  and  there  would  a  been 
some  stir  made;  but  one  o'  them  critters,  it's 
no  more  kunsequence  than  though  you  cut  a 
wood  worm  in  two  sawin'  fi  sap-rotten 
hemlock." 

It  was  a  ^lear,  starlight  night;  and  Traflon, 
after  sitting  a  while  in  the  boat,  clambered  up 
on  the  boat,  and  sat  down  again.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  river,  and  recognized  the  point 
at  which  the  boatman  touched  to  take  in  his 
companion;  and,  being  thus  free  from  all 
concern  in  respect  to  finding  his  way  back, 
strove  to  arrange  his  thoughts.  Not  unmind- 
ful of  the  Mohawk  affair,  he  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  suspect  a  hoax ;  but,  as  he  reflected, 
his  self-esteem  led  him  to  put  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent construction  upon  the  matter,  and  to 
conclude  that  he  was  really  a  member  of  a  society 
of  gifted  spirits,  and  had  passed  all  the  ordeals 
of  admission.    He  had  heard  that  the  Free- 
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masons,  who  were  certainly  a  great  and  hon- 
orable body,  broiled  members  on  a  gridiron 
over  a  slow  fire,  at  initiation,  and  therefore 
thought  it  not  at  all  strange  that  he  should  be 
placed  upon  sharp  stakes,  and  launched  into 
the  river,  for  he  believed  he  had  come  over* 
the  falls,  and  that  when  the  canoe  stood  quite 
on  end,  and  made  the  final  plunge,  he  was 
going  over  the  edge  of  the  dam. 

He  drew  the  mystic  stone  from  his  pocket, 
and  read  the  inscription  by  the  daylight  that 
was  now  breaking. 

"  What  a  grand  address  that  was  of  the 
president,  and  made  directly  to  me  I "  he 
thought  to  himself.  "  Even  Morton  couldn't 
come  up  to  that.  No;  Morton  is  a  smart  fel- 
low and  a  good  fellow,  but  Mort  couldn't  do 
that..  *Son  of  Olympian  Jove,  child  of  the 
water,  worm,  stone,  and  of  that  never  wet  by 
the  falling  dew,  and  of  the  trees  that  never 
bore  fruit,'  he  repeated  in  triumph,  in  a  sono- 
rous tone,  and  with  appropriate  gesture. 

"  Ah  I*'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rose,  very  care- 
fully, "  I,  too,  have  a  secret,  now,  to  keep,  and 
one  luorik  keeping:  I  wonder  what  Morton 
means  to  do  to  Professor  T.  I  should  think 
it  was  time  to  do  something,  if  he  ever  intends 
to.  Term  will  soon 'be  out.  I  wonder  what 
they  would  think  and  say  if  they  knew  that  I  be- 
longed to  the  same  society  he  does.  I  would 
like  to  see  him  snub  me  as  he  does  Prior.  I 
would  let  him  know  who  is  who." 

Trafton  kept  his  seeret  faithfully,  and  met 
his  companions  as  usual,  longing  for  the  time 
when  he  should  receive  a  notification  of  another 
meeting  of  the  society,  when  he  expected  to 
meet  the  members  without  disguise,  and  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  them  all. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  who  the 
president  was,  and  hugged  himself  when  he 
thought  what  a  good  time  he  should  have 
putting  others  on  the  stakes.  In  the  mean  time 
he  solaced  himself  by  frequently  taking  the 
mystic  stone  from  his  trunk,  and  reading  the 
inscription. 

.  Three  days  after  this  a  startling  rumor  dis- 
turbed the  dull  monotony  of  social  life  in 
Brunswick  village,  and  speedily  formed  the 
staple  of  conversation  and  surmise  at  every 
boarding-house  table  and  everywhere  else. 

No  sooner  had  Morton,  and  the  Radcliifers 
that  boarded  where  he  did,  sat  down  to  break- 
fast, than  the  landlady  exclaimed,  — 

"  O,  Mr.  Morton,  have  you  heard  what  a 
dreadful  thing  has  taken  place?" 

"  No,  marm,"  replied  Morton ;  "  I  have  not 
heard  of  anything  out  of  the  common  course." 

"Mr.  Pollard,  the  butcher,  was  here  this 
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morning,  to  bring  me  some  steak,  and  he  says 
that  Green,  his  partner,  was  down  in  the  inter- 
val afler  a  Iamb,  and  they  told  him  there  that 
two  men  were  coming  up  the  river  in  a  scow, 
and  found  a  student  dead  drunk,  lashed  into 
a  boat,  half  full  of  water,  and  that  he  said  he 
had  come  over  the  falls.  They  said  they  knew 
he  had,  for  the  boat  belonged  to  Mr.  Haley, 
and  he  always  kept  it  above  the  falls.  They 
searched  to  see  if  he  had  any  rum  with  him, 
because  they  were  going  to  pour  it  into  the 
river,  that  he  might  not  drink  any  more;  but 
he  had  none.  So  they  thought — and  every- 
body thinks  —  that  they  got  him  drunk,  and 
then  tied  him  in;  because,  you  know,  if  he 
was  drunk  he  couldn't  tie  himself  in.  Good- 
ness me,  what  times  we  do  Kve  in  1  As  Elder 
Mariner  said  the  other  Sabbath,  wickedness 
rules.*' 

*'  Did  they  know  his  name?  **  asked  Morton. 

*'  No.  As  long  as  he  wasn't  hurt  they  didn't 
think  much  about  it,  at  the  time;  but  since 
they've  heard  it  made  such  a  stir,  they  wished 
they  had,  though  he  was  so  drunk  and  far 
gone,  it  was  hard  to  get  much  out  of  him. 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Richardson,  I  haven't  given 
you  any  coffee ;  but  I'm  discomboberated  with 
this  dreadful  news.  I  told  Mrs.  Betsey  Bowker 
and  Fanny  Jones,  the  other  day,  aAer  I  heard 
of  some  of  their  doings  over  to  college,  I  did 
wish  Elder  Mariner  would  call  and  pray,  and 
settle  me,  I  was  so  stirred  up.  Mr.  Traflon, 
you're  not  eating  anything.  Perhaps  your 
steak  is  too  rare." 

**  No,  marm ;  it  is  very  good." 

**Wel],  I  don't  wonder  such  things  takes 
away  your  appetite.    They  do  mine." 

**  It  seems,"  said  Savage,  '*  that  nobody  was 
killed  or  hurt." 

'*0t  Mr.  Savage!  but  to  think  what  mt^Jkt 
have  been  I  The  thoughtless,  wicked  wretches, 
to  send  a  fellow-creature  —  a  child,  as  you 
may  say*— into  those  roaring,  raving  wa- 
ters, where  the  great  logs  go  end  over  end,  as 
I've  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes.  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Minot  run  in  this  morning  to  borrow  a 
mess  of  coffee,  —  she  thinks  I  have  a  faculty 
to  burn  coffee,  —  and  I  was  saying  to  her, 
*  Hannah,'  says  I,  '  how  I  should  feel  if  I  had 
such  awful,  awful  creatures  boarding  with  me ! " 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Perk,  **  there's  nothing  in 
it,  after  all.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in 
this  village  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
get  up  stories  about  the  students ;  people,  too, 
who  get  their  living  out  of  them." 

"O,  Mr.  Perkins,  this  must  be  true,  for  Jim 
Green  saw  the  boat  himself;  and  the  man  he 
bought  the  lamb  of  heard  one  of  the  men  that 


found  him  tell  the  story  in  Jotham  Stone's 
store.  Jim  is  going  to  carry  the  lamb  to  the 
president.  I  tried  to  get  a  hind  quarter;  but 
he  put  me  off  with  a  fore  quarter.  I  didn't 
stomach  it  very  well  to  be  put  off — anybody 
that  takes  as  much  meat  of  him  as  I  do!  but 
he  says,  '  Mrs.  L.,  what  cam  I  do?  The  judges 
are  riding  circuit,  and  are  going  to  dine  with 
the  president;  and  Parson  Eaton  of  Harps- 
well  is  coming  up  to  preach  to  'em ;  *  and  what 
could  I  say?  Jim  says  he  means  to  tell  the 
president's  wife,  and  see  if  something  can't  be 
done  to  stop  such  outlandish  goings  on." 

**  What  business  is  it  of  Jim  Green  ?  "  said 
Hathaway. 

'*  Busi'mesSf  Mr.  Hathaway !  It's  everybody's 
business  *— such  goings  on  are.  If  they*re 
not  checked,  there's  no  telling  what  the^**!! 
come  to." 

**  I  wonder  what  the  old  woman  would  say," 
thought  Traflon,  as  he  sat  listening  and  sip- 
ping his  coffee,  **  if  she  knew  /  was  the  fellow 
who  went  over  the  falls." 

**  I  wonder,"  said  Morton  to.  Perk,  *•  what 
these  good  people  would  say  if  they  knew  what 
was  dome,  they  make  such  an  ^^o  about  what 
ntight  have  been." 

'*  Sure  enough.  But  it  would  have  been  all 
day  with  us  if  those  fellows  had  found  out  his 
name." 

"  There's  one  thing  I've  always  admired  ia 
Trafton,"  said  Mort;  "let  him  be  what  he 
will,  he  can  keep  a  secret;  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  worm  anything  out  of  him  he  re- 
solves to  keep.   I'll  risk  him  with  the  faculty." 

Jim  Green  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and 
there  was  so  much  talk,  that  at  length  the 
faculty  thought  they  must  look  it  up,  and  see 
if.  there  was  any  foundaticui  for  the  rumor. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  ascertain  who 
brought  it  on  to  the  hill.  It  was  traced  to 
Mrs.  Susan  Dunning.  When  one  of  the  fac- 
ulty called  on  her,  she  was,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  '*  struck  all  of  a  heapb" 

Susan  deposed,  that  it  was  her  custom  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  to  lay  by  herbs,  in  case  of 
sickness,  sweet  flagroot,  tansy,  thorough  wort, 
and  such  like,  and  had,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  employed  Nancy  Getchell  to  pro- 
cure them.  When  Nancy  brought  the  herbs, 
she  told  her  that  *'  Stephen  Getchell  and  one 
of  the  Mariners  was  coming  up  river  in  a 
scow,  and  that  a  canoe  drifted  afore  of  them, 
and  there  was  a  young  man  lashed  in  it  drunk, 
and  he  said  he  was  a  student,  and  had  come 
over  the  falls ;  that  the  canoe  was  half  full  of 
water,  and  belonged  to  Mr.  Haley,  who  lives 
above  the  falls ;  that  thev  towed  him  ashore 
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and  lefl  him;  and  they  heard  the  students 
'cawhooping*  and  'cawalloping  *  in  the  bush- 
es, and  supposed  they  got  him ;  **  and  that 
was  everything  she  knew  about  it.  But  she 
thought  it  was  an  awful  thing,  and  ought  to 
be  searched  into,  or  nobody  would  be  safe. 

When  the  officer  called  on  Stephen,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  young  man  was  not  fastened 
into  the  canoe,  only  some  turns  of  the  rope 
passed  across  the  boat,  which  he  was  holding 
on  to,  and  that  he  had  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
It  further  appeared  that  he  never  told  the  scow 
man  that  he  came  over  the  falls ;  but  that  he 
came  through  an  awful  place,  swifl  as  light- 
ning; and,  in  the  final  result,  it  came  out  that 
the  canoe  was  not  Haley's,  bat  Tim  Longley*s, 
and  belonged  below,  instead  of  above,  the 
falls.  These  discrepancies  threw  discredit  on 
the  whole  affair;  and  it  was  thought  by  most 
people  that  the  scow  men  made  it.  Finally, 
the  investigator  found  a  man  who  said  that  he 
worked  in  the  night-gang  in  Weld*s  mill,  and, 
as  he  was  going  home  in  the  morning,  —  he 
lived  most  down  to  Huston's,  —  he  saw  a  par- 
cel of  students  going  through  the  woods  to- 
wards the  college,  laughing  and  talking;  and, 
as  he  went  along  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  he 
saw  this  same  canoe,  fastened,  and  a  student 
sitting  by  it  on  the  bank,  who  got  up  just  as 
became  along.  He  asked  the  student  what 
time  in  the  morning  it  was ;  he  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  told  him;  that  the  student  then 
asked  him  the  nearest  way  across  the  plains 
'to  college,  and  he  directed  him ;  and  that  the 
student  was  as  sober  as  he  was.  Then  every- 
body knew  and  said  that  the  student  had 
shammed  drunk,  to  put  a  joke  on  the  boat- 
men, and  give  people  somewhat  to  talk  about 

"  What  vexes  me,"  said  Ferguson,  "  is,  to 
see  how  readily  these  people,  who  get  their 
living  entirely  out  of  the  students,  —  like  our 
good  landlady  and  these  butchers,  —  will  take 
up  -anything  to  their  discredit,  believe  and 
circulate  it,  even  though  it  be  downright 
murder." 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say,  that,  be- 
fore the  story  was  fairly  in  circulation,  and 
persons  began  to  visit  the  locality,  the  logs 
of  the  camp  were  all  cut  into  cord-wood. 
Tim  Longley's  shoot  was  no  longer  than  be- 
fore ;  thus  the  astounding  rumor  died  away. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRAFT03I  GIVING  THE  SECRET  SIGNAL  TO  THE 

PROFESSOR. 

PROFESSOR  T.,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made,  although  an  excellent  man 


in  most  respects,  was,  at  the  same  time,  of 
very  unequal  temperament,  nervous,  and  sub- 
ject to  dyspepsia.  While  suffering  under  at- 
tacks of  this  latter  disorder,  he  was  liable  to 
violent  outbursts  of  passion,  inclined  to  satire, 
and  disposed  to  treat  in  a  most  contemptuous 
manner  any  who  were  not  prompt  in  recita- 
tion. He  was  aware  of  his  infirmity,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  amends  when  the  temporary 
excitement  had  passed  away. 

One  morning  as  he  arose,  after  having 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  with  a  lump  under 
his  breast  bone,  as  he  told  his  wife,  as  large  as 
a  goose  cggt  he  found  the  president's  cow  in 
the  midst  of  what  remained  of  a  fine  lot  of 
cabbages,  that  were  to  have  been  put  in  the 
cellar  that  forenoon,  the  professor  preferring 
to  keep  them  in  the  ground  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. While  in  his  wrath,  putting  up  the  fence 
afler  the  intruder,  he  tore  a  ghastly  rent  in  his 
pantaloons.  Now,  the  professor's  salary  did 
not,  by  any  means,  admit  of  tearing  broad- 
cloth; he  would  much  rather  the  rent  had* 
been  made  in  his  own  flesh. 

He  was  very  partial  to  soft-boiled,  fresh-laid 
eggs  at  breakfast ;  but,  in  addition  to  all  his 
other  causes  of  discomfort,  the  eggs  came  to 
the  table  that  morning  as  hard  as  rocks. 

Just  as  the  bell  rang  for  recitations,  the 
servant-girl  shouted  that  the  cow  had  torn 
down  the  fence,  and  was  after  the  rest  of  the 
cabbages.  When  the  professor  entered  the 
recitation^room  that  morning,  smoking-hot 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, he  was  in  a  most  vicious  humor. 

"  Won't  sinners  have  to  take  it  this  fore- 
noon ? "  whispered  Morton  to  his  next  [neigh- 
bor, as  the  professor  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  and,  with  a  bitter  smile,  looked 
round  upon  the  class,  as  though  selecting  the 
first  victim. 

It  seemed  as  though  everything  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  exercise  that  day  was  purposely, 
arranged  to  increase  his  ill-humor.  The  best 
scholars  recited  but  indifferently,  and  a  third: 
of  the  class  said,  "  unprepared."  Indeed,  he 
would  not  permit  any  one  to  make  a  good,  re-- 
citatioiv  He  did  his  best  to  screw  Morton, 
and,  vexed  at  not  succeeding,  bothered  him  so 
much  that  it  spoiled  his  recitation ;  took  up 
Pike,  Brooks,  and  Bailey,  and  screwed  them ; 
then,  pouncing  upon  poor  Prier,  like  a  hawk 
upon  a  dove,  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

He  kept  on,  becoming  more  severe,  and 
cutting  savagely  right  and  left.  At  this  stage 
of  the  recitation  he  got  a  rude  reply  from  Hill, 
—  who,  having  been  on  a  spree  the  night  be- 
fore, was  as  cross  and  nervous  as  his  teacher^ 


though  from  a  different  cause,  —  that  put  him 
in  a  perfect  rnge. 

By  this  time  the  class  were  prettj- well  stirred 
up,  some  angry  and  sore  at  their  own  mishaps, 
others,  who  had  escaped  themselves,  quite 
disposed  to  laugh  at  those  of  otherg.  At 
length  he  came  to  Tralton,  who,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Mort,  translated  fluently  and  accu- 
rately; but  this  did  not  suit  the  profecsor  in 
his  then  frame  of  mind;  so  he  proceeded  to 
question  him  on  the  grammar.  Trafton  was 
at  fault  in  a  moment.  With  the  most  perfect 
telf-poseession,  he  closed  the  book,  doubled  up 
his  right  hand,  and,  putting  it  to  hit  eye, 
coolly  contemplated  the  professor,  while  the 
whole  class  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Trafton,"  cried  the  professor,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  such  conduct? " 

Instead  of  making  any  reply,  James  put  up 
the  other  hand.  It  was  now  impossible  to 
discern  an  object  the  length  of  the  room  for 
(  dust  raised  by  feet  that  It  passed  either  the 
ability  or  inclination  of  their  possessors  to 
control.     In  the  midst  of  the  din,  the  profess- 


in  the  wind,  he'll  see  through  the  whole  of  it, 
and  think  of  nothing  else  but  finding  out  i*fao 
its  members  are." 

"Yes;  but  when  the  professor  comet  to  tell 
Traflon  it's  all  a  hoax,  he  will  suspect  tn  a 
moment  that  we  have  done  it,  and  will  be  bo 
mad  that  he  will  bring  us  out;  at  any  rate, 
me,  for  he  knows  that  I  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Mohnwk  affair.* 

"  I  tell  you,  Mort,  you  are  judging  Jim  by 
yourself.  He  would  just  as  quick  lie  in  *  case 
like  that  aa  to  eat  hit  supper,  and  would 
soonercul  his  hand  off  than  let  out  our  names, 
even  if  he  knew  it  was  us,  for  he  would  dread 
the  reckoning  aRerwards  more  than  all  that 
the  government  could  do." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Rich.  "He  knowa  the 
government  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  Bloodjr-hsnd 
and  his  braves,  and  will  prefer  that  his  hair 
should  remain  where  nature  placed  it;  nor.on 
the  professor  worm  it  out  of  him,  for  he  will 
scent  danger  afar  off." 

"I  thought,"  said  Morton,   "I  knew  what 
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said  Hill,  "  but  for  the  fun  of  it.  and  for  re- 
venge in  regard  to  Prier,  and  ftome  hard  knocks 
I'»e  had  myself."  ^ 

"  I've  nothing  against  him,"  said  ^lorton. 
"  He'i  a  good  teacher,  and  has  never  trou- 
bled me." 

"  Nor  me,"  said  Rich.  "  But  no  thanks;  it 
was  because  he  couldn't." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Morton;  "he  means 
right,  and,  when  he  gets  over  these  fits,  I  be- 
lieve, is  very  sorry  for  them,  and,  if  he  could 
only  know  how  overbearing  and  unjust  he  is, 
could  and  v/euiil  govern  himself.  He's  always 
been  a  teafher,  had  boys  to  deal  with,  and  the 
habit  has  grown  upon  him.  If  he  had  only 
worked  as  T  have  with  Tim  Longley's  crew, 
and  got  a  clip  on  the  side  of  the  head  for  in- 
sulting people,  he  would  have  been  more  on 

"What  are  yt)u  going  to  do  about  it,  Mort?" 
asked  Ferguson.  "  Do  you  intend  to  call  upon 
the  profeisor  some  evening,  and  inform  him 
that  you  and  others  inflicted  that  thing  upon 
him,  with  the  purest  motives,  solely  for  his 
good,  and  trust  that  it  will  have  the  desired 
effect;  tell  him  the  names  of  the  actors,  and 
throw  yourself  and  us  upon  his  generosity  f  " 

"  Not  quite  that,  Ferg.     Still,  I  wish  there 


was  some  way  in  which  he  could  see  it  in  ■ 
proper  light." 

"  Well,  Mort,"  said  Perk.  "  can't  you  get  up 
another  society,  to  show  it  to  him  in  another 
light?- 

"  Yes,  do,  Mort,"  said  Hathaway.  "  That 
society  would  have  its  mission  as  evidently  as 
the  Society  of  Jupiter  Olympus  had.  It  would 
have  for  its  object  the  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement of  our  fellow-creatures.  You'll 
have  to  get  it  up,  Mort." 

"  No  more  of  your  remarks,  Mrs.  Fisher." 

Morton's  desire  that  the  professor  should 
perceive  the  real  intent  of  the  joke  played  upon 
him,  was  accomplished  by  the  most  unlikely 
means  — even  through  Trafton. 

The  professor  had  no  prejudice  in  respect  to 
James;  there  was  not  enough  ofhim.  He  sim- 
ply considered  him  a  dunce;  there  was  not 
the  least  saCisfsction  in  probing  him..  He  could 
neither  irritate  him  nor  excite  any  emotions; 
the  bark  of  self-conceit  was  too  thick,  and,  for 
these  very  reasons,  he  felt  less  inclined  to  stand 
upon  his  dignity  in  the  pretence  of  James,  and 
was  more  disposed  to  talk  freely  with  him, 
than  he  would  have  been  with  a  boy  of  more 
character,  who  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
it.     He  also  knew  very  well  that  James  cher- 
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full,  all  talking  at  once.  The  day  that  you 
talked  so  to  Prier  about  the  neuter  accusative 
thejr  wanted  to  tar  and  feather  you ;  but  some- 
body said  you  was  a  neuter  accusative.  That 
made  us  all  laugh ;  and  they  dropped  it  there." 
*'*  Whose  room  was  that  conversation  in?" 
**  The  recitation-room,  sir." 
One  is  in  doubt  which  most  to  admire  in 
Traflon,  the  charming  candor  and  simplicity 
with  which  he  informed  the  professor  of  all 
that  was  said  about  him  in  the  class,  or  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  eluded  all  the  attempts 
of  that  functionary  to  extract  from  him  any 
information  that  might  fasten  suspicion  upon 
individuals.  The  whole  interview  evinces  the 
shrewd  eistimate  Hathaway  and  Richardson 
had  formed  of  his  character.  Traflon,  although 
the  most  credulous  of  mortals,  had  some 
strong  points.  He  was  a  good  mathematician, 
excelled  as  a  punster,  and  those  who,  deceived 
by  his  good  appearance,  entered  into  a  contest 
of  wits  with  him,  often  came  off  second  best 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TRAFTOK  MASTER  OF  THB  SITUATION. 

AFTER  the  professor  had  left  the  recitation- 
room,  having  told  Trafton  that  he  ac- 
quitted him  of  all  blame  in  the  matter,  and 
advised  him  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  any 
society  whatever,  that  child  of  the  stone, 
upon  which  the  bird  never  perched  and  the 
toad  never  squat,  sat  in  moody  silence. 

It  would  be  doing  even  Trafton  injustice  to 
conclude  that  he  had  not  learned  somewhat 
by  the  varied  experiences  through  which  he 
had  passed.  He  saw,  clearly  enough;  that 
Morton  had  originated  the  society  for  the 
sake  of  annoying  the  professor,  and  believed 
that  all  the  Radcliffers,  at  any  rate,  probably 
Pike  and  some  others,  were  also  partners  with 
him.  He  also  remembered,  now  that  his  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  one  or  two  words  that 
Morton  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  speech  made  to 
him  by  the  president,  and  felt,  as  he  was 
the  victim,  and  they  the  aggressors,  that  they 
were,  to  some  extent,  in  his  power,  if  he  chose 
to  put  the  faculty  on  the  scent.  He  also  saw 
just  as  clearly,  that  he  could  not  break  with 
them  in  that  manner  and  stay  in  college,  and 
believed  it  was  about  as  much  as  his  life  was 
worth  to  inform.  He  was  likewise  quite  elat- 
ed, and  his  vanity  gratified,  by  having  done 
so  bold  a  thing  as  to  beard  the  professor,  and 
cause  such  a  roar  in  the  class ;  knew  that  all 
the  class,  except  the  Radcliffers  and  their  as- 


sistants, would  attribute  to  him  this  audacious 
metliod  of  putting  down  the  professor,  and 
avenging  Prier;  and  also  knew  that  the  Rad- 
cliffers could  not  take  the  credit  of  it,  or  make  it 
public  that  he  was  their  tool,  without  exposing 
themselves,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  some 
informer's  telling  the  faculty.  Thus  he  left 
the  recitation-r«om,  determined  to  be  master 
of  the  situation,  if  possible.  When  he  reached 
his  own  room,  he  found  the  door  wide  open, 
and  all  the  Radcliffers  there,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms. 

**  Trafton,  you*re  a  bully  fellow,"  said  Mor- 
ton.    **  Let  me  embrace  you." 

'*Jim,"  said  Rich,  ''you  ought  to  have  a 
statue  of  brass,  ay,  of  gold.  Here  we  have 
been  planning  and  aching  to  take  the  profess- 
or down  a  peg,  we  felt  so  hurt  in  consequence 
of  the  savage  and  uncalled-for  brutality  with 
which  he  treated  Prier;  and  you  have  taken 
the  matter  out  of  our  hands,  and  done  it  to 
perfection." 

**  A  bold  fellow  are  you,  Jim  Trafton,"  said 
Ferguson.  "  How  dared  you  do  such  a  thing?  " 

'*  What  did  he  say  to  you?"  asked  Savage. 
"Just  tell  us  that,  Jim." 

"  He  wanted  to  know  how  I  dared  presume 
upon  such  a  gratuitous  insult  to  him  before 
the  whole  class,  and  wanted  to  know  what  I 
had  to  allege  in  ^cuse  for  such  outrageous 
conduct,  and  what  motive  I  had  for  doing  it" 

"  What  did  you  say  to  that?"  exclaimed  all, 
in  a  breath. 

"  I  folded  my  arms  on  my  breast,  and  looked 
at  him." 

"Then  what  did  he  do?"  asked  Morton. 

"  Told  me  to  come  to  his  room  at  eight 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

He  then  told  them,  in  a  curt  manner,  that 
they  must  leave,  as  he  had  some  letters  to 
write,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  Upon  this 
all  adjourned  to  Morton's  room ;  sitting  down, 
they  all  looked  at  each  other  a  while  in  si- 
lence, evidently  ill  at  ease. 

"Jim  is  quite  short  and  peremptory,"  said 
Perk,  at  length. 

"  He  feels  his  oato,  too,"  said  Hill. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  him  to  be 
engaged,"  said  Rich.  "You  might  stay  in 
his  room  all  day,  and  he  would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter suited.  He  is  forever  coaxing  fellows  to 
go  to  his  room,  and  writes  letters  when  we 
are  all  in  there." 

"What  makes  you  so  sober,  Mort?"said 
Hathaway.     "  What  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Morton,  "  that  we  are 
about  to  get  into  trouble,  and  that  there  is 
reason  for  sobriety." 
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"Why,  Mortf"  said  Rich. 

"You  see  how  short  he  wat  just  now  —  ai 
good  US  ordered  us  out  of  Jiis  room.  That  ia 
nlcogelhera  new  thing.  It  is  plain  tome  that 
the  professor  hns  enlightened  him,  that  he 
suspects  UG,  and  is  mad." 

>'  Well,  what  if  he  is?  Let  him  get  pleased 
again.  I  think,  when  he  said  he  folded  up  his 
arms,  and  looked  at  the  professor,  he  lied ;  or 
that  he  did  a  great  deal  more  than  that—  told 
him  all  about  it,  and  who  he  thought  did  it." 

"  What  he  tkosght  would  not  prove  any- 
thing." 

"  He  might  tefl  him  that  I  put  him  on  the 
track  of  the  society.  He  is  quick- tempered ; 
hii  rage  might  make  him  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, and  overcome  his  apprehensions 
of  what  we  might  do  to  him." 

"He  may  have  seen  or  beard  something," 
said  Savage,  "  that,  now  his  fright  is  over,  he 
can  use  against  us.  I  lost  a  knife,  with  my 
name  on  it,  when  we  were  tearing  down  the 
camp.     He  may  have  found  it." 

"  He  never  would  know  the  place,"  aaid 
Hathaway. 

"  I  don't  know.  Jim  U  a  great  fellow  to  re- 
member localities.  He  might  have  teen  under 
the  handkerchief." 

"There  is,  however,  another  thing,  Ed,  that 
troubles  me  not  ■  little.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
my  brother  Dick,  told  him  what  kind  of  a  fel- 
low Trafton  was,  and  what  we  wei«  going  to 
do,  and  the  fellows  that  were  in  it  I  had  it 
in  my  pocket,  and  was  going  to  put  It  In  the 
mail  that  night,  before  we  began  proceedings, 
but  forgot  it,  and  lost  it  while  there." 

"O,  Hathaway,"  said  Mort,  "what  made 
you  do  BO  foolish  a  thing  as  to  put  anything 
of  that  kind  on  paper,  and  especially  to  tell  it 
lo  an  outsider?" 

"  I  feel  as  bad  as  anybody  can  about  it,  and 
am  sorry  enough  I  did  i  but  I  was  so  tickled 
with  the  whole  thing,  I  thought  I  must  tell 
Dick." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Ferguson,  "there  is 
any  great  reason  for  alarm.    It  is  Dot  at  all 


sown,  and  experience  some  of  the  disoomfort 
they  had  so  often  occasioned  Trafton. 

James,  whose  perceptions  had  been  some- 
what quickened  by  his  varied  experience  in 
college,  perceived  that  they  were  troubled,  and 
enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  BSsumed  very  lofty  airs, 
used  the  most  pompous  language,  and  strutted 
about  college  with  such  evident  self-compla- 
cency, and  an  affectatioD  of  superiority  quite 
amusing,  which  would  have  provoked  some 
jest  at  his  expense  from  his  companions,  bad 
they  not  been  occupied  with  dismal  forebod- 
ings and  apprehensions. 

In  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  Trafton 
started  the  nest  morning  for  his  pretended 
interview  wilh  the  professor,  and,  thinking 
he  might  be  watched,  took  the  direct  road  to 
his  house,  and,  entering  the  gate,  passed 
through  the  yard  to  the  back  of  the  houce, 
and  went  into  the  woods,  where  he  remained. 
sitting  on  a  stump,  for  a  sufficient  time.  a<  he 
thought,  when  he  returned  to  Radcliffe.  He 
was  well  aware  that  upon  his  return  he  would 
be  closely  questioned ;  and  some  boys  In  hit 
position  would  have  concocted  a  fine  story  ia 
respect  to  all  that  had  transpired.  But  Traf- 
ton, though  he  had  no  objection  to  a  false- 
hood, was  not  possessed  of  sufEcleot  capacity 
or  shrewdness  for  this.  He  was,  howettr, 
shrewd  enough  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  utterly 
refused  to  give  the  least  infonnation,  indeed, 
treated  his  interrogators  quite  cavalierly.  Thii, 
however,  alarmed  his  companions  more  tiiaa 
anything  he  could  have  originated. 

"  He  is  working  for  the  government,"  said 

"  He  has  turned  informer,"  said  Hathaway. 

"  I'erhnps,"  said  Richardson,  "  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  his  revenge  by  inform- 
ing, and  then  leave  college." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Perkins.  "  It  is  the 
night  for  the  government  meeting  to-night. 
He  has  found  Hathaway's  letter,  and  given 
it  to  the  professor,  and  to-night  the  prof,  will 
bring  It  before  the  faculty,  and  we  chall  bear 
from  ft." 
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a  tin  pail,  which  the  servant  had  lost  in  the 
well. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say,  the  Radcliffers  were 
eagerly  watching  for  his  return. 

**  It  is  all  right,  I  know,"  said  Rich,  **  by 
the  way  he  walks  and  holds  his  head.  Let's 
go  and  meet  him.  —  How  did  the  prof,  seem?" 
asked  Rich. 

''Just  as  usual,"  replied  Morton.  ''I  guess 
all  is  right,  and  perhaps  we  were  alarmed 
without  cause." 

As  they  entered  the  building,  they  were  sa- 
luted with  a  great  outcry  from  Trafkon*s  room, 
who  was  kicking  the  door  and  clamoring  for 
release. 

*'  What  did  you  fasten  me  in  for?"  said  he, 
when  liberated. 

'^  Thought  we  might  want  you  for  something 
special,"  said  Savage. 

Time  passed  on,  and  it  was  evident  that 
Traflon  had  given  no  information,  and,  prob- 
ably, had  none  to  give.  But  Tim  Longley 
rode  up  to  Radcliffe,  inquired  for  Morton,  and, 
giving  him  a  knife,  said,  ''  Here's  a  knife  I 
found  in  the  canoe.  Perhaps  it  belongs  to 
some  of  your  friends." 

It  was  Savage's  knife. 

Every  one  noticed  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  deportment  of  the  professor.  He  treat- 
ed Prier,  and  all  the  members  of  the  class, 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  won  golden  opin- 
ions, and  seemed  both  gentle  and  genial  — 
quite  another  man. 

**  He  must  have  taken  the  hint,  Rich,"  said 
Morton.  "  But  I  wish  I  knew  what  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Jim  Trafton ;  and  I  will." 

**  How  are  you  going  to  do  that,  Mort?  " 

^*  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  a  way ;  see  if  I 
don't" 

But  in  this  respect  he  was  anticipated  by 
Perkins,  and  in  a  manner  that  proved  much 
less  agreeable  to  Trafton  than  the  method 
Morton  was  contemplating.  Trafton  was  a 
great  glutton,  and  Morton  had  determined  to 
offer  him  a  supper  with  the  others,  in  his 
room,  if  he  would  inform  the  company  of  what 
passed  between  himself  and  the  professor, 
and,  in  the  event  of  Trafton's  declining,  re- 
solved not  to  aid  him  in  his  lessons  or 
themes;  hoping,  by  these  two  powerful  agen- 
cies, to  bring  him  to  terms;  for  Morton  and 
all  the  rest  were  desirous  to  ascertain  whether 
the  professor  merely  began  to  feel  that  his  de- 
portment was  obnoxious  to  the  class  in  gen- 
eral, or  whether  he  supposed  it  was  his  treat- 
ment of  Prier  that  had  occasioned  such  a 
decided  manifestation  of  their  opinions. 

The  weather  had  been  cold  and  stormy  for 


some  days,  but  cleared  with  a  sharp  wind. 
The  Radcliffers  all  started  off,  Saturday  in  ,the 
afternoon,  for  a  walk  to  Maquoit,  though  the 
ground  was  covered  with  sleet.  Trafton  had 
an  engagement  for  that  evening,  which  he 
was  very  anxious  to  meet.  On  their  re- 
turn they  were  obliged  to  face  the  wind,  which 
blew  so  violently  that  they  were  forced  to  take 
shelter  for  a  while  under  the  walls  of  the  old 
church,  about  a  mile  from  the  present  village, 
and  then  much  dilapidated.  They  thrashed 
their  benumbed  fingers,  to  restore  the  circu- 
lation, read  the  inscriptions  on  the  ancient 
stones  in  the  churchvard,  entered  and  viewed 
the  building,  so  different  in  its  structure  from 
church  edifices  erected  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod. While  the  rest  were  thus  engaged,  they 
were  summoned  by  Perk,  who  had  lingered 
behind,  to  view  a  singular  machine  he  had 
found  in  one  comer  of  the  church  lot. 

It  was  weather-worn  and  sun-cracked,  but, 
being  made  of  oak,  was  without  any  signs  of 
decay,  and  lay  upon  its  side. 

'*  What  kind  of  a  concern  do  you  call  that, 
boys  ?  "  said  Perk. 

None  of  them  could  tell,  having  never  seen 
any  such  thing  before,  till  Lowell,  who  had 
been  in  the  gallery,  came  up,  and  said,  — 

''  I  know.    If  s  a  pair  of  stocks." 

«*  What  are  they  for?"  asked  Morton. 

**  Why,  they  used  to  have  them  in  old  times 
to  put  people  in,  for  punishment  I've  seen 
the  remains  of  a  pair  that  used  to  stand  be- 
fore the  court-house  in  our  place ;  and  father 
said  that  was  what  they  were  for.  Let  ns 
right  them  up." 

They  were,  indeed,  a  pair  of  stocks,  which, 
long  since  gone  out  of  fashion,  had  been 
hauled  from  the  place  they  origrinally  occu- 
pied, and  left  to  decay  with  the  old  church. 

Upon  setting  this  strocture  upright,-  they 
examined  it  with  great  curiosity.  It  consisted 
of  two  upright  posts  of.  oak,  s^t  in  foot-pieces 
of  the  same  material,  and  strongly  braced. 
Between  them  was  secured  a  thick  plank,  set 
on  one  edge,  rising  up  a  short  distance  from 
the  ground.  The  posts  above  these  were 
grooved,  and  in  these  another  plank  was  in- 
serted, which  could  be  raised  or  lowered.  In 
the  lower  edge  of  this  were  arched  holes,  just 
large  enough  to  fit  a  person's  legs  above  the 
ankle.  In  the  top  edge  of  this  plank  were 
hollows  to  receive  the  wrists,  while  another 
came  down  upon  it,  to  secure  them.  The 
criminal  was  made  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and 
place  his  legs  in  the  hollows  of  the  lower 
plank,  when  the  upper  one  was  let  down  by 
the  constable,  and  locked  with  a  key,  as  a 
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door.  Sometimn  thii  wbi  the  onl;  punith* ' 
m«nt;  at  other  times,  both  hands  and  feet 
were  put  in,  when  the  officer,  putting  the  kej 
in  hii  pocket,  left  the  prisoner  to  his  reflec- 
tions, exposed  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  The 
locks  were  rusted  and  broken,  the  kej  gone; 
but  otheraise  the  old  affair  was  as  effective  ft* 
evcr>  With  their  knives  they  dug  the  ice  from 
the  grooves  of  the  posts,  end  one  after  the 
other  got  into  the  stocks,  some  putting  in 
oni;  the  feet,  others  both  hands  and  feeL 

It  wnt  possible  for  a  person  to  lilt  the  upper 
bars,  and  extract  his  hands,  and  then,  by  their 
aid,  raise  the  other  bars,  and  remove  bis  feet, 
unless  they  were  locked. 

When  it  became  Traflon's  turn,  he  wanted 
both  hands  and  feet  imprisoned,  as  he  said, 
"to  go  the  whole  figure."  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  when  Perk  said  to  him, — 

"Jim,  if  you'll  tell  what  passed  between  you 
and  the  professor,  we'll  let  you  out;  If  you 
don't,  we  won't" 

"  I  won't  do  it." 

"  Then  we  won't  let  you  out." 

"  I'll  get  out  myself."  And  he  began  strug- 
gling violently;  but  Perk  and  Savage  got 
astride  the  bar,  and  effectually  neutralized  all 
his  efforts. 

"Will  you  tell  US?"  said  Hathaway. 

"No,  I  won't." 

"  Then  stay  Ihere." 

"  I  don't  care ;  you'll  have  to  stay,  tao,  to 
keep  me." 

"  Not  so  fait,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Hatha- 
way; and,  taking  Hill,  they  brought  four  rails 


When  the  Radcliffers  left  college,  Hathaway 
gave  a  lot  of  old  clothes  to  Hurry's  wife, 
among  the  rest  a  vest.  When  she  came  to 
rip  it  up,  to  alter  for  Harry,  she  found  the 
note  he  had  written  to  his  brother  between  the 
lining  and  the  outside,  it  having  slipped 
through  a  rent  unnoticed  by  Hathaway. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

SALT  ON  RAW  PLBSH. 

TRAFTON.  in  his  struggles  to  liberate 
himself  from  the  durance  of  the  stocki, 
had  abraded  the  skin  of  both  hands  and  feet; 
of  his  feet  to  such  an  extent  that  hia  stock- 
ings adhered  to  them,  and  he  was  l^in  to  ap- 
ply to  Mrs.  Semicolon  for  bandages.  While 
at  her  house,  under  treatment,  Harry  came  in 
and  handed  him  a  letter.  It  was  from  bis  fa- 
ther, inquiring  if  he  had  become  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  workinga  of  the 
Society  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  ascertained  the 
names  of  its  officers  and  members,  and  wheth- 
er Morton,  Richardson,  and  others,  of  wliom 
he  had  frequently  heard  him  speak  as  his  in- 
timate friends,  and  the  most  promising  young 
men  In  college,  were  members  of  iL 

"  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  my  son,"  wrote 
the  squire,  "  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  rejoice 
at  your  good  fortune,  and  to  congratulate  both 
myself  and  you  upon  this  most  audacious 
(the  squire  meant  *  auspicious ')  event  of  your 
whole  life.  I  trust,  in  the  natural  progress  of 
events,  you  will  come  to  be  president  of  this 
select  fraternity  of  young  and  gifted  spirit); 
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tent  at  times  in  that  capacity ;  on  that  account 
I  have  let  myself  down,  and  accorded  them  a 
familarity  that  I  now  fear  has  encouraged  pre- 
posterous hopes,  and  rendered  this  outrageous 
misalliance  possible.  Indeed,  I  would  disin- 
herit him,  and  send  him  packing  at  once,  only 
that  I  hope  yet  to  be  able  to  break  it  up;  and 
I  cannot  well  do  without  him,  for  your  brother 
is  a  person  of  great  industry  and  energy,  and 
very  skilful  in  all  farming  work.  I  had,  in 
my  own  mtndy  destined  him  for  a  merchant ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  no  ambition  higher  than 
the  length  of  his  ox-goad.  I  talked  seriously 
and  affectionately  to  him,  told  him  that  the 
girl  was  a  good  girl  enough,  but  not  fitted  by 
.her  advantages  to  move  in  the  circle  he  would 
move  in.  But,  finding  I  made  no  impression, 
I  told  him  if  He  did  not  relinquish  his  mad  pur- 
suit of  her  he  should  never  touch  one  cent  of 
my  property ;  upon  which  he  had  the  assur- 
ance to  tell  me  that  be  never  expected  to; 
that  my  management  and  your  education, 
together  with  bad  bargains,  would  use  it  all 
up ;  that  he  was  capable  of  earning  his  own 
living,  always  had  earned  it,  and  so  was  the 
girl  capable  of  earning  hers,  and  I  might  turn 
him  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  I  pleased.  You 
see  what  has  been  the  result  already  of  his  in- 
timacy with  that  conceited  family,  and  what 
presumption  he  manifests. 

*'  There  has  been  a  young  lady  here  from 
Portsmouth,  Miss  Thistledown,  a  most  divine 
creature,  uses  the  most  elegant  language,  plays 
on  the  harpsichord,  writes  poetry,  dresses 
with  great  taste,  and  sings  most  sweetly;  but 
William  would  hardly  treat  her  with  common 
civility;  said  her  singing  was  screeching,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  noise  a  hen  makes  when 
she  is  caught  on  the  roost  in  the  night;  that 
her  poetry  sounded  like  the  jingling  of  sleigh- 
bells,  and  that  she  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words  she  used.  Where  could  he  have 
learned  such  rude  comparisons,  except  from 
the  Williamses?** 

The  squire  concluded  by  telling  his  son  that 
Miss  Thistledown  was  worth  eleven  thousand 
dollars  in  her  own  right,  but  that  William  de- 
clared she  would  be  dear  at  a  million,  and  by 
conjuring  him  not  to  forget  to  tell  him  all 
that  was  proper  for  him  to  divulge  in  respect 
to  the  Society  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  console 
his  afflicted  father. 

As  James  sat  before  the  fire,  with  his  ban- 
daged wrists  and  shins,  after  the  perusal  of 
this  letter,  he  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
in  no  enviable  or  amiable  state  of  mind. 

'*  O,  dear  I  '*  he  exclaimed,  shoving  the  let- 
ter under  the  forestick,  *'  what  a  pack  of  lies  I 
have  got  to  tell  about  that  abominable  society  1 


I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it,  now  that  father 
has  got  hold  of  it'* 

He,  however,  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  supper  which  was  to  be  given 
in  his  honor  in  Morton's  room ;  and  he  also 
perceived  very  clearly  that  he  might,  afler  all, 
make  the  Society  of  Olympian  Jove  a  means 
of  getting  a  great  deal  of  spen  ding-money  out 
of  his  father,  by  telling  him  the  initiation  fee 
was  large,  and  the  assessments  frequent. 

Indeed,  the  squire  often  had  occasion  to 
open  his  purse  to  the  demands  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  which  he  always  cheerfully  com- 
plied with,  till  Trafton,  finding  it  so  ready  a 
method  of  obtaining  pocket-money,  congrat- 
ulated himself  on  having  joined  the  society, 
while  his  companions,  with  whom  he  shared 
the  proceeds  thus  obtained,  were  inclined  to 
the  same  opinion. 

Morton  and  Richardson  were  both  very  de- 
sirous to  excel  in  writing,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  this  end* 
They,  however,  differed  as  much  in  the  meth- 
ods they  adopted  as  could  be  conceived.  Both 
loved  the  classics,  and  were  never  weary  of 
translating  from  English  into  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  back  again.  Richardson  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  translating  the  Odes 
of  Horace  and  passages  from  Virgil  into 
rhyme ;  and  yet  Morton*s  style  had  more  of 
the  poetical  element  in  it  than  Richardson's, 
though  he  never  rhymed.  Morton  read  but 
little,  and  adhered  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  his  father  in  this  respect,  when 
at  home  under  the  old  tree  on  summer  after- 
noons. 

Richardson  followed  his  example,  and  both 
of  them  employed  most  of  the  hours  not  re- 
quired for  their  lessons  in  translating  and 
writing. 

When  Richardson  was  engaged  upon  a 
theme,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  bedroom, 
and  wrote  the  first  draft  with  great  care,  then 
rewrote,  and  often  more  than  once  or  twice, 
although  his  emendations  were  chiefly  verbal ; 
the  ideas  were  seldom  changed. 

Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  sat  right  down 
to  the  table  before  the  flre,  when,  perhaps, 
half  of  Radcliffe  Hall  were  in  the  room,  and 
made  a  sort  of  rough  skeleton  of  the  subject, 
every  once  in  the  while  dropping  his  pen  and 
joining  in  the  conversation;  when  it  was 
blocked  out,  he  flung  it  into  his  desk,  then, 
perhaps,  the  next  evening,  when  all  was  still, 
would  take  it  out  and  spend  three  or  four 
hours,  accomplishing  nothing  more  than  pre- 
paring a  skeleton, «—  that  is,  as  far  as  putting 
words  on  paper  was  concerned ;  though,  doubt- 
less, much  more  than  this  was  effected  in  the 
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the  mean  time,  had  written  right  along,  put' 
ting  down  the  ideas  hs  they  occurred,  his  pen 
and  thought  keeping  even  pace;  and  by  the 
lime  Morton  had  made  his  skeleton,  Richard* 
son  had  written  his  second  draft. 

Morton  now  touched  pen  to  paper  no  more 
till  he  had  written  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
theme  In  his  mind,  even  to  the  language  and 
illustrations;  and  he  did  it  out  doors,  an/- 
where  j  you  could  not  interrupt  him.  He 
would  carry  it  in  hi«  mind  a  week,  when  he 
and  Richardson  were  hewing  timber.  All  at 
once  the  chips  would  begin  to  fly,  and  he 
would  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  stick  in  a 
moment.  Rich  would  amite,  for  he  knew 
very  well  that  Morton  was  thinking  of  any- 
thing else  but  hewing  timber,  though  habit 
guided  the  axe. 

The  Radciiffers  would  all  start  to  go  to  the 
post  office,  or  to  Maquoil;  all  at  once  they 
would  mies  Morton,  and,  upon  looking,  dis- 
cern him  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  ahead, 
going  like  a  soldier  on  a  forced  march.  But 
when,  having  brought  it  all  out  in  this  man- 
ner,  he  tat  down  to  put  it  on  paper,  it  went 
on  quick  and  hot;  and,  being  in  so  great  a 
degree  produced  by  the  friction  of  thought, 
thoroughly  digested,  not  gathered  from  books, 
but  from  the  outward  world,  amid  the  woods, 
the  fields,  and  the  affairs  of  every-day  life. 
It  was  natural,  direct,  and  had  a  spruce-gum 
flavor  about  it  — was  alive  in  every  ftature. 
But  Morton's  work  did  not  end  here.  Al- 
though he  made  no  alteration  in  the  plan,  he 
changed  and  corrected  illuitrntion,  language, 
and  thought,  over  and  over  again,  not  till  he 
was  satisfied,  but  till  he  was  obliged  to  hand 
It  in. 

"  Rich,"  said  Morton,  "  do  you  know  what 
lam  going  to  do?" 

"  No.     How  should  I  know  > " 

"Well,  I  have  worked  everlasting  hard  on 
this  theme,  and  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
it.    Before  I  hand  it  in  to  the  professor,  I  am 


the  great  number  ot  black  tines  drawn  on  il, 
he  was  lo  veied,,mortified,  and  disappointed, 
that  he  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

Richnrifson,  who  was  patiently  waiting  till 
Mort  had  perused  it,  caught  it  out. 

"  O,  Mort,  what  did  you  do  that  for?  " 

"Because;  just  look  at  tia(  tiemt  I  worked 
so  hard  and  did  my  best  on,  and  father  to  go 
and  smut  it  all  over  like  that,  and  take  out 
abouthalf  of  the  passages  I  thought  the  fineil! 
I  never  will  write  another  theme  —  it's  no  use. 
I'll  go  home,  go  to  chopping  cord-wood  and 
hewing  timber.  I  know  I'm  fit  for  that,  and 
that  is  all  I  am  fit  for." 

"O,  Mort,  don't  talk  so.  I  don't  think 
there's  such  a  vast  deal  of  correction.  Why 
don't  you  read  the  letter?" 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  throw  that  into  the 

"  What  I  your  father's  letter?  Why,  what  a 
bad  boy  I " 

After  a  while,  under  the  soothing  conrei^ 
lation  of  his  chum,  Morton  calmed  down  suf- 
ficiently lo  read  the  letter. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  good  minister, 
"you  will  doubtless  be  Eurprised,  periiipt 
somewhat  wounded,  by  the  sharp  criticiinii  I 
have  passed  upon  your  production.  I  hsTe, 
indeed,  criticised  it  closely,  doubtless  more  m 
than  your  professor  would  deem  it  expedient 
to  do,  under  the  apprehension  of  discoQragin| 
you,  and  because  he  might  not  incline  to  make 
the  explanations  that  I  shall  now  make,  la 
the  first  place,  my  son,  taken  aa  a  whole,  it 
Is  a  most  creditable  production,  both  to  your 
bead  and  heart;  and,  notwithstanding  thecor- 
rections  I  have  made,  I  am  very  much  grati- 
fied with  it  Recollect,  if  you  should  live  to 
enter  upon  profeasional  life,  all  the  faults  thst 
I  now  criticise  —  in  order  that  you  may  see 
and  correct  them  —  will  be  commented  upon 
behind  yonr  back,  and  to  your  disadvantage. 
Your  style  abounds  in  thought,  originality, 
and  force;  but  there  is  a  want  of  directness, 
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VAOATIOH  DT  PETEOLIA. 

BY  C.   B.   BISHOP. 

VH.    THE  ITiAO-AND-WINDMIIiL  WEIiZi 
NO.  2.— OONOIiUSION. 

THE  well  was  speedily  finished,  the  pump 
and  tubing  put  in,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
the  well  was  pumping  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
forty-four  barrels  per  day.  This  strike  was 
the  greatest  fortune  the  *'  boy  operators  "  had 
enjoyed.  As  the  land  itself  belonged  to  them 
and  uncle  Charley,  they  owned  ail  the  oil 
produced. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  strike  on  a ''  new 
belt"  had  got  abroad,  —  which  it  did  very 
speedily,  —  crowds  of  operators  and  specula- 
tors came  to  see  it.  Everyone  was  astonished 
to  see  such  a  well  in  such  an  unexpected  lo- 
cality. The  boys  and  their  uncle  were  over- 
run with  applicants,  eager  to  get  leases,  and 
give  the  owners  half  the  oil.  As  the  excite- 
ment increased,  higher  offers  were  made  for 
leases,  until  several  offered  to  pay  two  thousand 
dollars  for  the  chance  to  put  down  wells,  and 
give  half  the  oil  obtained.  This  extra  price  of- 
fered for  the  privilege  of  a  lease  is  called  a  bonus. 

Uncle  Charley  now  called  the  boys  into  the 
en^ne-house,  and  said,  — 

•*  Well,  boys,  we've  got  a  big  thing.  The 
well  is  a  good  one,  and,  what  is  better,  we 
own  all  the  territorv  near  it.  Now,  what  shall 
we  do?  Shall  we  go  on  and  put  down  the 
wells,  and  thus  secure  all  the  oil  for  our  share  ? 
or  shall  we  give  other  parties  half  the  oil,  if 
they  will  be  at  the  expense  of  sinking  wells? 
Shall  we  develop  the  territory  ourselves,  or 
lease  it?" 

Arthur  said,  "  What  bonus  can  we  get  for 
leases?"  ' 

'*  Three  thousand  dollars  on  each  acre  lease 
is  now  offered,"  replied  the  uncle. 

'*  And  how  much  does  it  cost  to  sink  a  well 
ourselves?"  asked  Fred. 

*'  About  five  thousand  dollars,"  he  replied. 

**  So,"  said  Arthur,  ••  if  we  give  leases,  we 
get  and  save,  together,  on  each  acre,  eight 
thousand  dollars." 

'*  Eight  thousand  dollars,"  repeated  his  un- 
cle.    "And  we  run  no  risks." 

»*  But,  then,  we  get  only  half  the  oil,"  put  in 
Fred.  *'  So  we  do  run  a  risk  of  losing  half  the 
oil  on  a  good  well.  We  don't  know  but  we 
may  strike  a  two  or  three  hundred  barrel 
well." 

**  That's  so,"  said  his  uncle.  «*And,  if  we 
should,  half  of  the  oil  would  pay  all  the  ex- 
pense of  sinking  the  well  in  a  short- time." 


« I  think,"  said  Arthur,  ''  that  we  had  better 
put  down  more  wells  ourselves,  until  we  find 
out  what  kind  of  a  belt  we  have  got.  If  it 
improves,  we  can  make  better  leases  than  we 
can  now,  with  only  one  well  down.  If  it 
proves  no  better  than  at  present,  we  can  al- 
ways make  plenty  of  money  out  of  it,  either 
to  hold  and  develop  for  ourselves,  or  to  lease 
to  othersi.  We  have  money  enough  to  put 
down  half  a  dozen  wells." 

*' For  that  matter,"  said  his  uncle,  ''this 
well  will  furnish  all  the  capital  we  need  to 
carry  on  our  operations." 

So  they  agreed  to  grant  no  leases  at  pre»« 
ent,  but  to  go  on  and  sink  more  wells  for 
themselves.  They  therefore  announced  to  all 
applicants  that  there  was  no  territory  to  sell 
or  lease  on  that  farm. 

The  operators  immediately  bought  —  or 
leased,  if  they  could  not  buy  —  ail  the  farms 
around  the  new  territory.  As  most  of  these 
were  not  on  the  belt  which  Arthur  had  dis- 
covered, —  the  operators  not  being  possessed 
of  the  seicret  of  its  location^  —  but  little  of  the 
territory  produced  oil.  A  narrow  belt  of  land, 
north-east  and  south-west  of  the  one  the  boys 
owned,  proved  to  be  rich  territory.  All  the 
rest  showed  dry  holes. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  call  this  well  and 
farm  ?  "  asked  Fred. 

Arthur  said  he  would  like  to  call  the  well 
"Flag-and-Windmill  Well  No.  3,"  in  remem- 
brance of  their  first  fortune  in  oil. 

'« That  is  all  right,"  said  his  uncle.  *<  And, 
as  you  first  discovered  this  belt,  I  think  we*d 
better  call  this  the  <  Arthur  Tract.' " 

Arthur  felt  highly  complimented  by  this, 
but  said  he'd  like  to  have  Fred's  name  men- 
tioned in  some  way. 

*'  O,  we'll  give  Fred's  name  to  the  next  big 
well  we  strike,"  said  uncle  Charley. 

Fred  said  that  was  satisfactory. 

They  now  let  the  contract  to  sink  three  more 
wells,  near  the  Flag-and- Windmill  No.  2.  In 
prosecuting  this  work,  they  hit  upon  one  or 
two  plans  that  economiied  the  work  and  saved 
them  a  large  sum  of  money.  With  the  oil 
from  the  Flag-and- Windmill  Well  No.  a  an 
immense  quantity  of  gas  came  forth.  It  rose 
from  around  the  casing,  and  from  the  tank 
into  which  the  oil  was  pumped,  looking  like 
waves  of  hot  air  from  a  furnace,  or .  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  a  sultry  day.  To 
secure  it  from  spreading  and  taking  fire  from 
the  engine-house,  they  had  connected  a  pipe 
with  the  well,  and  conducted  it  a  hundred  feet 
away.  They  then  set  fire  to  it  at  the  end  of 
the  pipe.    It  burned  with  ^a  body  of  flame  as 
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large  as  a  hogshead,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  with  a  roar  like  escaping  steam  from  a 
large  boiler.  It  made  a  light  that  could  be 
seen  at  night  ten  miles  away. 

One  day,  as  Fred  stood  looking  at  this  flame 
from  a  safe  distance,  the  idea  occurred  to  him, 
«*What*s  the  use  of  wasting  all  this  fuel? 
Why  can*t  we  make  use  of  it,  and  save 
coal  ?  " 

He  immediately  proposed  the  plan  to  his 
uncle.  Uncle  Charley  declared  it  was  just  the 
thing,  and  muttered  to  himself,  — 

**  What  an  idiot  I  have  been  not  to  think  of 
that  before !  It  would  have  been  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  my  pocket  by  this  time.** 

The  engineer,  to  whom  they  submitted  the 
matter,  said  he  thought  it  would  work,  and 
added,  — 

'*  You  have  gas  enough  to  heat  a  boiler  for 
a  dosen  engines." 

''There's  another  good  idea,**  exclaimed 
Fred.  ''  Instead  of  buying  a  boiler  with  each 
engine,  why  not  get  one  boiler  that  will  make 
steam  for  four  or  six  engines?  Will  one  big 
boiler  cost  as  much  as  six  small  ones?" 

**  Not  half  as  much,"  said  his  uncle.  *'  And 
it  will  save  an  engineer  at  each  well.  One 
man  can  run  four  or  six  engines,  with  one  fire. 
Fred,  that's  a  good  idea.    You*re  a  trump." 

Although  Fred  didn't  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  an  animal  a  **  trump  "  was,  he  under- 
stood he'd  suggested  a  valuable  improvement. 

It  proved  to  be  so.  The  big  boiler  was 
bought,  and  three  engines  without  any  boil- 
ers. By  purchasing  in  this  way,  they  saved 
twelve  hundred  dollars  on  the  start 

When  the  boiler  was  set,  a  small  pipe  for  gas 
was  laid  into  the  furnace  under  it.  When  the 
stop-cock  was  turned,  and  the  gas  lighted  un- 
der the  boiler,  it  filled  the  furnace  and  flues 
full  with  roaring  flames.  It  made  steam  very 
fast,  the  heat  was  so  intense. 

When  they  first  started  this  supply  of  fuel, 
they  had  an  explosion.  They  had  to  uncap 
the  casing,  to  make  some  alteration  in  the 
tubing,  which  allowed  most  of  the  gas  to  es- 
cape at  the  opening  of  the  wtll.  The  pressure 
was  thus  reduced  in  the  gas-pipe,  and  the  cur- 
rent was  not  strong  enough  to  feed  the  flame, 
and  keep  it  clear  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  The 
flame  followed  the  stream  of  gas  into  the  pipe, 
and  blew  up  the  whole  length  of  it»  and  set 
fire  to  that  around  the  well.  The  result  was 
a  fire  thai  burned  the  derrick.  It  stopped  it- 
self, nearly,  and  in  this  way :  The  iron  cap 
that  screws  on  the  top  of  the  casing  was  lifted 
only  a  little,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and 
held  up  by  a  chip  placed  under  it.    As  soon 


as  the  chip  burned,  the  cap  dropped  of  itself, 
and  stopped  all  the  supply  of  gas,  except  what 
came  from  one  opening.  This  was  very  easilj 
stopped  by  shovelling  damp  dirt  upon  it.  As 
this  was  not  a  flowing  well,  there  was  no  oil 
to  supply  a  fire.  A  conflagration  of  gas  alone 
is  easily  managed. 

When  they  got  repairs  made,  and  the  ]^pe 
laid  to  the  boiler  again,  they  put  in  the  pipe 
a  valve,  called  a  check-valve,  which,  by  clos- 
ing as  soon  as  a  baek-flow  of  gas  set  in,  would 
check  it.  The  check-valve  opens  only  for  a 
strong  current  of  gas  running  /rom  the  well. 

By  laying  steam-pipes  from  the  big  boiler 
to  the  different  engines,  an  abundant  supplr 
of  steam  to  run  them  all  was  furnished.  As 
the  gas  cost  nothing,  there  was  no  expense  in 
making  steam. 

Nearly  as  many  people  came  to  see  this  new 
contrivance,  as  if  it  were  another  big  strike. 
Of  course  they  all  asked,  "Who  was  the 
smart  chap  that  thought  of  that  ?  "  When  the 
boy  Fred  was  pointed  out  as  the  inventor,  peo- 
ple were  still  more  surprised.  The  engineer 
got  some  paint,  and  lettered  the  big  boiler,  — 

Fred's  Patent  Heating  Affaratus. 

He  intended  the  *' patent "  part  of  it  for  a 
joke ;  but  half  the  visitors  believed  it  ««5  a 
patent ;  and  one  sharp  man  tried  to  bujr  the 
right  to  use  it  for  all  the  Oil  Country.  Fred 
frankly  told  him  it  was  no  patent,  and  any  ojtt 
could  use  it  without  fee.  The  drillers  told 
Fred  he  was  a  fool ;  that  he  ought  to  have 
sold  the  man  the  right,  if  he  was  green  enough 
to  buy  it. 

**  No,"  said  uncle  Charley,  who  overiseard 
the  remark;  "Fred  was  right,  morally  and 
legally.  It  would  have  been  both  dishonest 
and  illegal  to  sell  a  fictitious  right.  It  would 
have  been  fraud,  and  Fred  would  have  gotten 
into  trouble  if  he  had  done  it.  So  you  men, 
that  are  ridiculing  Fred  for  not  cheating,  are 
really  the  foolish  ones  —  not  he.  Fd  advise  you 
never  to  try  to  live  by  your  wits  dishonestly. 
You*d  soon  play  out  for  want  of  capital." 

The  men  looked  rather  cheap  and  crest-fall- 
en at  being  thus  reproved  for  lack  of  both 
honor  and  brains. 

The  new  wells  proved  to  be  all  good  ones ; 
one  of  them  flowed  one  hundred  barrels  per 
day  when  first  struck,  and  finally  settled  down 
to  pumping  seventy-five  steadily. 

Operators  now  were  willing  to  pay  as  high 
as  a  five  thousand  dollar  bonus  for  a  lease. 
Thus  the  decision  of  the  owners  of  the  Arthur 
Belt  to  develop  their  own  territory  proved  s 
wise  one. 
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They  were  soon  getting  bo  much  oil  th«t 
the^  had  to  provide  a  pipe  line  to  pipe  it  to 
the  railroad  for  shipment.  A  pipe  company 
wanted  to  lay  this  line  fbr  them;  but  they  de- 
cided, as  in  the  matter  of  developing  the  farm, 
to  do  their  own  business,  —  or.  as  uncle  Char- 
ley expressed  it,  to  "  run  their  own  machine." 
They  had  capital  enough  to  conetnict  the  pipe 
line,  tanks,  and  shipping-range  at  the  rail- 
road, and  had  already  steam  enough,  free  of 
cost,  to  operate  the  force-pump  to  »end  [he  oil 
over  to  the  shipping- range.  So  they  con- 
structed the  pipe  line,  and  thereafter  it  co«t 
them  nothing  to  ship  their  oil. 

They  presently  built  a  neat  houte  for  an  of- 
fice of  their  extenaive  business  and  a  residence. 
Arthur  wrote  home  for  his  sister  Nelly  to  come 
and  manage  the  house  for  them,  promising 
her  a  half  interest  in  a  good  well  for  her  sal- 
ary as  housekeeper.  Nelly  came,  and  made  a 
very  happy  home  for  them,  and  a  handsome 
little  purse  for  herself;  for  both  her  brothers 
and  uncle  insisted  on  sharing  their  good  for- 
tune with  her. 

They  now  had  on  the  Arthur  Tract  a  very 
complete  petroleum  farm.  With  [he  land  and 
all  the  wells  belonging  to  them ;  an  abundant 
production  of  greasy  wealth ;  the  almost  cer- 
tain promise  of  more,  whenever  they  plea^d 
to  bore  more  wells;  a  well-Eystematized,  care- 
fully and  economically  managed  business;  a 
transportation  line  also  belonging  to  them, 
arranged  conveniently  to  throw  oil  from  any 
well  on  to  the  oil  cars  three  miles  away,  at 
any  moment,  —  they  had  the  snuggest  estab- 
lishment, and  the  best  prospect  of  great  wealth 
of  any  Arm  in  the  Oil  Regions. 

Besides,  they  had  a  very  pleasant  home  in 
the  mountains.  Home  comfort  is  a  thing  much 
lacking  in  petroTtum  life.  They  fi[[ed  their 
house  up  elegantly,  as  became  young  oil 
princes.  Pleasant  grounds  were  enclosed  and 
beautified;  abundant  springs  from  the  moun- 
tains above  supplied  them  with  fountains  and 
fish  ponds,  which  Fred  took  pains  to  have 
abundantly  stocked  with  trout.  The  wild,  ro- 
mantic scenery,  pure  air  and  water,  added  to 


the  pleasure  of  all  this  wealth  and  comfort,  at 
well  as  contrasted  with  it. 

Arthur,  Fred,  and  Nelly  were  now  so  happy 
and  prosperous  that  they  only  lacked  the  com- 
pany of  their  parent*  and  tittle  Lulu  to  make 
their  contentment  complete.  After  much  per- 
suasion,—by  mail, —  the  family  was  finally 
induced  to  sell  the  Massachusetts  farm,  and 
remove  to  the  Oil  Regions.  Each  one,  Ar- 
thur's father  included,  was  given  certain  duties 
to  do.  Mr.  Sears,  being  a  good  mechanic,  was 
given  charge  of  all  the  engines  and  boilers, 
and  other  machineij  on  the  farm.  It  kept 
him  pretty  busy  to  see  them  all  kept  in  order. 

One  of  the  numerous  wells  they  sank  pro* 
duced  no  oil,  but  it  did  send  forth  prodigious 
volumes  of  gas.  It  came  out  with  a  pressure 
that  roared  like  steam,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  controlled.  Mr.  Sears  thought  this 
powerful  pressure  could  be  used  to  some  good 
purpose.  So  he  conveyed  the  gas  in  a  pipe 
into  the  force-pump,  used  for  piping  oil.  To 
his  satisfaction  and  the  astonishment  of  every- 
body, the  gas,  when  turned  into  the  cylinder, 
operated  the  pump  better  than  steam.  Pipes 
were  now  laid  to  the  engines,  and  the  pressure 
proved  sufficient  to  run  them  alt.  The  steam- 
gauge  showed  the  pressure  of  gas  to  be  over 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Thus 
boilers  and  fires  were  abolished,  and  all  the 
machinery  operated  by  a  power  rumished  from 
the  same  source  with  the  oit. 

They  ROW  had  an  establishment  not  only 
rich  in  oil,  but  one  it  cost  nothing  —  or  al- 
most nothing  —  to  work.  With  the  certain 
prospect  of  immense  wealth  before  them ;  with 
pleasant  home  surroundings;  with  enough  to 
do  to  keep  them  healthy  and  contented,  and 
not  so  mucn  to  do  that  they  could  not  go  upon 
pleasure  excursions,  and  take  occasional  trips 
to  Europe;  with  plenty  of  means,  so  that 
they  could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  — 
in  which  best  way  of  all  they  spent  much 
money,  —  all  of  them  had  abuodant  cause  to 
bless  the  day  they  came  to  Petrolia,  and  to 
thank  the  good  Father  above  for  the  abundant 
blessings  they  enjoyed. 


"  /'"'HUM  "  and  I  hod  one  room  in  the  fourth 
V^  storj,  north-ea»t  corner,  6{  "  West  Col- 
lege," the  oldest  building  of  ill  on  college 
ground.  It  wag  several  years  ago,  and  the 
boys  who  now  live  within  those  solid  walls 
have  little  idea  of  what  tiiose  rooms  wet 
the  days  of  which  I  write.  The  walls  were 
thick,  musty,  and  lively  1  the  stairways  ' 
maisive,  with  huge  timber  (upports,  and  heavy 
plank  steps;  the  doors  were  solid  once,  but 
then  hacked  and  battered,  end  shaky  on  the 
hinges ;  the  plastering  was  crumbly,  and 
paper  tattered  and  torn;  the  window-seat«, 
deep  and  shady,  showed  a  diligent  u»e  of 
knives  and  heels;  and  the  panes  of  glnss, 
■mall,  and  mottled  with  green  and  purple, 
were  broken  and  puttied  in  fantastic  ways. 
The  halls  were  long,  dark,  and  doleful,  and 
at  night  time  dismally  uiggestive  of  ghosts, 
trap-doors,  blue-lights,  and  clanking  chains, 
in  the  style  of  Jane  Porter's  and  Ann  R»d- 
clifie's  novels ;  and  when  we  came  in  late,  we 
hastened  as  soniy  and  stealthily  to  our  rooms 
as  if  legion*  of  weird  spirits  were  in  hot  pur- 
suit Those  were  "freshmen  "  days,  for  when 
the  sophomore  dignity  was  attained,  bravery, 
or  "  brass,"  —  which,  in  college  life,  are  often 
intercbangeable  terms,  — came  to  us  as  easily 
as  the  measles  1  But  we  had  jolly  times  there, 
even  if  lessons  were  difficult,  and  even  if  it 
was  rather  tough  to  get  up  by  lamp-light  on 
cold  winter  mornings,  and  shiver  and  shake 
over  to  the  cold  chapel,  for  "  prayers,"  end 
then  shake  and  shiver  to  the  recitation- room, 
and  "  fiule,"  or  "  flunk,"  or  ",  rake  an  X,"  all 
before  breakfast.  Jolly  times,  Athough  our 
straw  bed  was  stolen  one  night,  crowded  under 
the  stairway  with  a  half  dozen  other  beds  and 
splintered  doors,  and  then  set  on  firel  How 
the  dense  smoke  rolled  through  the  halls  and 
outof  doors  and  windows]  How  the  cry  of  fire 
echoed  down  the  street  1  And  how  the  students 


looed  fireplace,  in  a  house  that  had  been  buitt 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  it  had  hardly  been 
suffered  to  grow  cold  in  all  that  time;  but 
when  I  sawed  off  a  foot-length  of  it,  and  put 
it  on  the  fire,  the  sap  oozed  out  the  end  like  the 
courage  from  the  tips  of  Bob  Acre&'s  fingers. 

But  where  is  my  story?  It  is  "just  beie  or 
hereabouts,"  as  the  professor  of  dust  and  ashei 

It  was  a  bright  m,oonlight  night,  and 
"  Chum  '  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  deep  win- 
dows, diligently  employed  in  dropping  pease 
upon  the  heads  of  all  who  came  through  the 
passage-way  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  when 
in  bounced  Charlie,  and,  holding  his  forefinger 
on  the  side  of  his  nose,  softly  said,  — 

"  Boys,  do  you  want  to  go  over  to  the  Dev- 
il's Kitchen  I " 

Now,  the  "  Devil's  Kitchen  "  was  a  wild  lo- 
cality, about  four  miles  from  college,  in  a 
corner  where  three  towns  and  three  states 
met,  and,  by  reason  of  this  peculiar  situation, 
was  a  rendezvous  for  rascals  and  fugitire! 
from  law.  It  was  what  might  be  called  a 
"hard"  place,  one  scarcely  safe  for  decently- 
behaved  people  to  visit.  Sheriffs  who  visited 
there  fared  sadly  at  the  hands  of  the  rou°hi, 
and  rum  and  villany  held  high  carnival  br 
day  and  night-  College  rules  did  not  ■ilaw 
students  to  leave  town  without  permission, 
and  of  course  no  one  would  think  of  asking 
leave  to  go  to  the  "  Devil's  Kitchen,"  unlets 
on  a  genuine  missionary  excursion;  and  this 
was  not  what  Charlie  had  in  mind. 

"Yes,"  we  both  said,  in  an  instant,  glad  of 
a  little  variety  in  our  monotonous  life.  "  When 
and  bowf " 

"  Uncle  Jerry's  four-horse  open  wagon  will 
come  over  the  hill  here  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
we  will  take  you  in :  the  rest  of  the  trays  will 
get  in  at  East  College.  The  moon  will  be  all 
right  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  we 
shall  have  fun." 

He  started  for  the  door,  and  was  off  in  an 


A  Uttle  after  nine  we  heard  the  rumble  of 
wheels,  and  soon  the  four-horse  wagon  crept 
slowly  up  the  hill. 

**  Hush  I  no  noise ! "  whispered  some  one, 
and  we  quickly  and  quietly  took  our  seats  with 
an  undefined  fear  that  the  whole  college  fac- 
ulty were  watching  our  movements. 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  yillage  the 
horses  were  put  to  a  brisk  trot,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  at  the  outskirts  of  the  "  Kitchen.*' 
Long  before  reaching  there  we  heard  wild 
sounds,  shoutings,  and  coarse  singing,  which 
made  the  night  hideous;  and  the  occasional 
gleam  of  a  torch  in  the  woods,  or  the  swing- 
ing of  a  lantern,  was  evidence  that  the  deni- 
zens of  the  Kitchen  were  on  their  customary 
tramps.  Some  of  us  were  a  little  chicken- 
hearted,  and  wished  ourselves  back  in  our 
rooms;  but,  "Poohl  pooh!"  said  John,  a 
stout,  brave  Junior;  "if  a  dozen  college  boys 
can't  take  care  of  all  the  Pownalites  that  are 
at  home,  we  deserve  to  be  whipped.  Drive 
on  I  drive  on  I  straight  to  the  grocery  at  the 
right  hand  corner." 

"  Drive  on "  it  was,  and  we  reined  up  in 
front  of  a  low-roofed,  rough-boarded,  unpaint- 
ed  building,  in  front  of  which  were  lounging 
a  half-dozen  disagreeable,  unpleasant-looking 
men,  in  slouch  hats  and  top  boots,  while 
within  doors  we  could  see  as  many  more  loaf- 
ers, smoking,  drinking,  and  carousing. 

Leaving  Bill  in  charge  of  the  horses,  we 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  the  outside  bar- 
barians; and  no  sooner  were  we  fairly  within, 
when  the  door  was  closed,  and  a  couple  of 
stout  fellows,  with  shaggy  beards  and  uncouth 
aspect,  placed  themselves  against  it,  while 
as  quickly  each  window  was  guarded  in  a 
similar  manner.  Here  was  a  situation  I  A 
dozen  unarmed  and  comparatively  helpless 
young  fellows,  shut  up  in  a  room  with  as 
many  rascally-looking  men,  half  crazed  with 
liquor,  and  on  whom  a  decent  suit  of  clothes 
had  the  same  effect  as  a  red  flag  on  the  bull  in 
the  ring. 

We  tried  to  appear  unconcerned,  and  talked 
with  the  men  as  much  in  their  own  style  as 
our  consciences  and  our  courage  would  permit. 
But  it  was  not  an  easy  task,  especially  as  the 
men  became  noisier,  rougher,  uglier,  and  more 
demonstrative.  We  eyed  the  doors  and  the 
windows,  and  so  did  they,  and  they  evidently 
enjoyed  our  utter  discomfiture. 
'*  Stay  all  night  with  us,  hey?"  said  one. 
« Would  you  like  to  come  again?"  said 
another. 

**  You  may  not  get  away  this  time,"  said  the 
ugliest- looking  man  of  the  crowd,  as  he  stood 
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before  me,  balancing  a  pistol  on  his  forefin- 
ger. 

"We'll  show  the  young  ones  what  it  is  to 
pry  into  other  folk's  business,"  said  a  fourth. 

"Tr^at  all  round,"  shouted  another,  who 
was  leaning  over  the  counter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  a  knife-handle  in  his  wide  leather  belt. 

And  so  they  kept  up  their  jeers  and  remarks, 
all  the  while  gathering  more  closely  around 
us,  still,  however,  keeping  good  guard  at  the 
door  and  windows.  Matters  began  to  look 
serious,  even  to  our  stout-hearted  John ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  was,  we  could  have  no  consul- 
tation with  each  other,  for,  whenever  we  at- 
tempted anything  of  the  kind,  we  were  sure  to 
be  interrupted  with  such  remarks  as,  — 

"  Look  here !  no  talking  among  yourselves ; 
we  run  this  shanty ;  we'll  take  care  of  you  — 
don't  you  see?  You  run  your  own  risk  in 
coming  here,  and  we'll  'tend  to  the  rest  Be 
easy,  boys ;  we've  only  just  begun  to  get  ac- 
quainted ; "  all  interspersed  with  profanity. 

Chum's  long  hair  shook  wildly  over  his 
shoulders,  and  his  black  eyes  flashed  fire ;  and 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  was  on  the  alert 
for  something  to  turn  up,  or  to  turn  up  some- 
thing, —  all  the  same  to  him.  And  so  the  time 
wore  on,  and  we  began  to  realize  that  what 
was  intended  for  a  spicy  evening's  incident 
might  have  a  really  serious  conclusion. 

At  last  some  one  called  out,  "  A  speech, 
a  speech  I "  and  the  cry  was  quickly  taken  up 
by  all  the  Pownalites,  and  in  a  manner  that 
showed  that  refusal  would  prove  decidedly  un- 
comfortable for  us.  But  who  could  make  "  a 
speech  "  in  such  circumstances,  and  to  such  a 
crowd?  and  what  could  be  the  subject?  and 
who  would  even  dare  to  make  the  attempt? 
But  we  could  see  that  it  would  be  perilous  to 
dare  to  refuse,  for  the  rum-crazy  and  reckless 
outlaws  were  in  no  mood  to  be  crossed  in  their 
desires.  We  glanced  at  each  other  in  anxiety 
and  alarm,  while  louder  and  wilder  yelled  the 
rough  ruffians  around  us. 

"  A  speech,  a  speech !  No  nonsense,  young 
uns.  You're  in  for  it  to-night.  Mount  that 
nail-keg,  one  of  you,  and  talk  t- quick,  too." 
And  thus  they  kept  at  it,  with  gestures  grow- 
ing wilder,  and  voices  louder,  and  eyes  fiercer 
every  minute.    At  last  Chum  shouted  out,  — 

"  Clear  away,  boys ;  stand  around.  I'm  the 
orator  of  the  evening."  And,  sure  enough, 
he  stepped  upon  the  nail-keg,  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  long  hair  with  a  jerk  that  scat- 
tered it  about  his  head  and  face,  and  made 
him  look  like  a  wild  Indian ;  then,  stretching- 
out  his  arms,  and  gesticulating  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  he  began  thus :  — 


tntus 


gigno 


gignere  gingerbread  give  u«  some  Tityi 
patulEE  recubans  sub  tegmine  f«gi  tupto  tupBO 
Ictupha  rego  regere  rexi  rectum  bonus  bona 
bonum  mus  cucurrit  plenum  Bed  contra  meum 
magnum   adveno  advenere  adveni  adventum 

The  rough*  gathered  round  and  stared  in 
mute  amnzement ;  thejlistened  and  wandered, 
and  as  the  strange  medley  poured  out  from 
Chum's  mouth  in  an  unceasing  torrent,  while 
he  was  emphatically  sawing  the  air  with  his 
long  arms,  shaking  his  black  locks  in  tan- 
gled masses  over  his  head,  the  wild  men  grew 
quiet,  and  seemed  spell-bound;  they  gazed  at 
him  as  if  he  were  a  visitor  from  another 
world,  while  he  kept  rattling  off  his  strange 
oration. 

In  other  circumstances  we  should  have  burst 
our  sides  with  laughter  at  the  scene;  but  so 
fearfully  real  was  our  danger,  and  so  intent 
were  we  on  making  our  escape,  that  we  had 
no  eye  or  heart  for  the  ludicrous- 
More  and  more  earnest  was  Chum  in  his 
oration,  and  more  and  more  amazed  was  the 
gaping  crowd. 

"  Deka  endeka,  dodeka  triskaideka  tessa- 
reskaideka  unus  duo  tres  quatuor  quinque  sck 
■eptem  ad  ante  con  in  inter  ob  post  pra  pro 
sub  and  super  bouleuo  bouleuso  bebouluka 
alpha  beta  gamma  delta  epsilon  zets  eta  theta 
iota  kappa  phi  chi  psi  megaloi  megalon  parvum 
ego  te  amiflso  patre  sine  spe  sine  opibus  in 
meum  regnum  accepi  quousque  tandem  abutere 
Catilina  patentia  nostra  arma  virumque  cano 
tempusfugit  qui  facit  per  alias  facit  per  se." 

"Jump  for  the  door  and  windows,  boys," 
shouted  Chum,  as,  with  a  bound,  he  sprang 
through  the  staring,  listening,  thunderstruck 
crowd,  which  had  gathered  round  the  nail- 
keg,  and  had  unwittingly  left  the  ways  of 
egress  unguarded.  Quick  as  lightning  we 
rushed  through  the  door  and  windows,  and  ran 
for  the  wagon. 


"  i^ay  on  tne  wnipi  cried  ^num  and  tne 
rest  of  us;  and  simultaneously  the  stonex 
fiew,  the  lash  cracked,  the  roughs,  hit  and 
frightened,  let  go  their  bold  on  the  bridles,  the 
horses  jumped  into  a  run,  and  off  we  went  at 
a  two-forty  gait  while  a  shower  of  stones  fell 
all  about  us  as  a  parting  salute  from  the  dis- 
comfited Pownalites.  Two  or  three  of  the 
boys  were  struck,  but  not  seriously;  but  sev- 
eral stones  hit  the  horses,  and  made  them 
well  nigh  crazy,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tance t>etween  the  Devil's  Kitchen  and  college 
was  ever  before  or  since  so  quickly  travelled. 

Chum  and  I  left  the  wagon  at  West  College, 
and  not  till  we  had  entered  our  room  and 
locked  the  door  did  we  take  a  long  breath,  and 
fee!  that  we  were  safe. 

Excited  and  weary,  we  went  to  bed,  but  not 
to  sleep,  and  all  too  soon  the  chapel  t>ell  called 
us  to  prayers  and  recitation.  If  my  memoTy 
serves  me  rightly,  my  lesson  that  morning 
was  not  a  perfect  one;  fortunately  for  Chum, 
he  was  nol  called  up. 

After  breakfast  we  sauntered  down  to  East 
College,  to  Gnd  our  tel low- travellers  of  the 
previous  night.  They  were  ail  gathered  in 
Charlie's  room,  soberly  perusing  little  notes 
from  the  president  requesting  an  interview  at 
his  study,  at  ten  o'clock! 

"  How  did  Prex  6nd  itout?''wae  the  ques- 
tion, and  no  one  could  answer  it;  and  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  desired  interview?' 
Chum  and  I  were  omitted  in  this  distribuiioD 
of  presidential  favors;  but  why,  no  one  could 
imagine.  Of  course  -Bit  felt  jubilant,  and 
could  afford  to  be  very  kind  and  sympathizing 
with  our  afflicted  friends  I 

While  we  were  deliberating  on  the  situation, 
Jack  M.  came  in,  laughing  and  rubbing  his 
hands  in  a  tantalizing  manner. 

"Caught,  fellows  I  How  d'ye  feel?  Better 
ask  leave  next  time.  Hope  you'll  enjoyr  your 
call  on  Prex.  Don't  you  want  to  know  how 
found  out  —  how  each  man  waa  spotted. 


eh?" 


"  Ves,  yes  I"  said  all  of  us. 


'If  v 


I  know. 


so  Bccuratelj'.  As  Dave  and  Jim  got  in  up  at 
West  College,  Prof.  A!,  mistied  them,  and  eo 
they  are  denied  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
Prex.  Good  morning,  boya."  And  Jack 
bowed  himself  out. 

Wc  looked  at  each  other  with  doleful  coun- 
tenances for  a  few  mtnute»>    At  last  Charlie 

"Well,  boj«,  it  U  no  great  affair,  after  all. 
We  have  not  disgraced  ourselvcB,  or  the  col- 
lege, and  Prez  won't  be  hard  on  ui.  Come; 
it's  time  to  go  over  to  his  study.     Let's  go." 

Off  they  went,  and  Chum  and  I  woited  their 
return.  In  about  fifteen  minutes,  back  they 
came,  and,  as  they  entered  the  room,  their 
faces  showed  that  they  had  fared  better  than 
they  apprehended, 

"Jolly  forPrei  I  "  said  one. 

"Just  as  I  told  you  1 "  said  another. 

"  Here's  a  glass  of  double  X.  Fill  it  up  for 
our  old  Prei! "  shouted  noisy  Bill. 

"  The  president  has  not  forgotten  that  he 
was  a  boy  himself  once,"  said  the  dignified 
Titus.  And  so  the  conversation  went  on  with 
strong  commendations  for  our  good  presi- 
dent. On  talking  the  matter  over  with  the 
boys,  we  learned  that  the  president  kindly 
calledtheir  attention  to  college  rules,  remarked 
that  the  faculty  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
or  prevent  harmless  amusement,  and  that  he 
trusted  Ihey  would  always  coiiperate  with  hin) 
in  all  that  would  advance  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  and  that  perhaps,  on  sober  thought, 
they  would  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  Kitchen. 

In  which  we  all  coincided,  and,  with  three 
rousing  cheers  for  the  president,  we  separated, 
and  betook  ourselves  to  our  rooms,  and  to 
study.  It  was  quietly  reported  that,  as  Char- 
lie narrated  to  the  president  Che  events  of  the 
evening,  and  then  called  on  Chum  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  nail-keg  oration,  the  good 
man  forgot  all  dignity,  joined  in  the  hearty 
roar  of  laughter,  and,  when  it  subsided,  mild- 
ly remarked  to  Chum  that  it  was  very  appar- 
ent to  him  that  an  equal  readiness  and  profi- 
ciency in  Latin  and  Greek  recitations  would 
have  a  most  decidedly  elevating  tendency  on 
his  marks  I  The  laugh  was  against  poor 
Chum;  but  he  bowed  submissively,  and  the 
genial  president,  rising  and  rubbing  his  hands 
in  his  customary  manner,  bade  the  boys  a 
pleasant  good  morning. 

Chum's  speech  was  for  a  few  days  the  prom- 
inent topic  of  college  conversation ;  but  soon 
other  matters  overshadowed  our  evening's  ad- 
venture, and  it  lives  now  only  in  memory. 


TT  is  a  dull,  lowering  morning  in  the  latter 
-*■  part  of  August.  A  dense  fog  is  beating  in 
from  the  sea,  before  a  south-easterly  wind,  nnj 
an  occasional  light  drizzle  of  fain  indicates  that 
a  heavy  storm  is  approaching.  It  is  just  the 
weather  (o  stop  the  plover  in  their  flight  to 
their  winter-quarters,  and  make  them  come 
down  to  earth  to  take  an  observation  and  a 
fresh  start. 

We  have  been  stopping  at  a  sea-shore  hotel 
for  a  week,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  birds. 
The  weather  has  been  very  pleasant,  and  the 
wooden  vane  —  supposed  to  represent  a  sivord* 
fish —  has  pointed  persistently  to  the  north> 
west.  We  have  wiled  away  the  time  with  a 
little  marsh  shooting,  long  rides,  and  croquet, 
watching  the  vane  aniciously  all  the  while,  and 
hoping  for  a  change,  for  we  know  we  shall 
get  no  shooting  while  the  wind  holds  in  that 
quarter. 

We  were  electrified  one  morning  at  seeing 
the  vane  pointing  due  east,  although  the  sky 
was  cloudless  and  the  air  warm.  Guns  and 
equipments  were  tumbled  into  the  wagons, 
and  hasty  breakfasts  eaten,  before  the  discov- 
ery was  made  that  during  the  nighl  some 
joker  had  climbed  up  to  the  vane,  and,  pointing 
it  to  the  east,  had  nailed  it  fast ! 

But  this  morning  there  is  no  mistake. 
Everything  indicates  that  we  are  to  have  an 
easterly  storm ;  so,  while  breakfast  is  preparing, 
we  lo.id  our  wagon  raady  to  start.  Deroys  in 
bags  of  coarse,  blue  drilling,  cartridges  (we 
shoot  breech-loaders)  in  japanned  tin  boxes, 
a  jug  of  water,  and  a  box  of  luncheon,  — for  we 
shall  make  a  day  of  it,  —  a  box  of  feed,  and  an 
armful  of  hay  for  the  horse  Lastly,  our  guns, 
in  water-proof  covers,  are  laid  carefully  on  a 
blanket  under  the  seat.  Now  for  breakfast, 
and,  that  despatched,  we  are  alt  ready  to  go. 

We  button  our  overcoats  up  to  the  chin, 
wrap  a  rubber  blanket  around  our  knees,  and 
chirruping  to  the  old  horse  that  has  drawn 
many  a  party  of  gunners  in  his  day,  off  we 
drive,  bound  for  the  old  Windmill  grounds, 
about  five  miles  away. 

There  is  no  danger  of  missing  the  road,  for 
there  is  but  a  single  path,  along  which  our  old 
horse  plods  methodically,  occasionally  slack- 
ing his  pace  as  he  nears  certain  bars  which 
lead  to  familiar  shooting-grounds.  Finding, 
however,  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  stop  at 
these  places,  on  he  goes,  with  a  shambling 
gait  that  no  amount  of  urging  will  quicken. 

At  last  the  old  windmill  looms  up  through 


narrow  lane,  skirted  on  each  side  by  a  tumble- 
down etone  wall,  half  concealed  by  ivy  vines 
and  bajberry  buBhes.  At  the  end  of  this  lane 
we  come  to  some  bars,  which  a  farmer  is  juet 
taking  down  to  let  hit  cow  into  the  pasture 

"  Good  morning,  captain." 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  addrest  any  of  these 
natives  as  "  captain,"  for  most  of  them  have 
been  skippers  in  their  younger  days.  If  they 
haven't,  they  feel  complimented  at  being  mis- 
taken for  an  old  salt. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

"  Any  birds  yet,  captain?" 

"  Weil,  I  heerd  sonie  toad  heads  squealin' 
this  momin'  afore  daybreak,  but  I  didn't  see 
'em.     Birds  are  skeerce  nowadays?" 

"That's  so,  captain." 

"  Why,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I  could  go 
out  any  day  and  get  a  mess  without  any  trou- 
ble, eicept  to  load  and  fire  my  old  queen's 
arm.     We  didn't  set  no  account  by  birds  tbem 

"  Any  objection  to  our  shooting  on  your 
land,  captain?" 

"No,  only  be  keerful  of  the  critters.  There 
was  a  feltar  here  last  fall  let  a  charge  of  shot 
right  into  my  little  bull,  just  through  kecrless- 
ness.     I'd  R  warmed  him  if  I'd  known  it  afore 

"We'll  be  careful,  captain.  Good  mom' 
ing." 

"  Good  mornin'.  Put  up  the  bars  when  you 
come  out,  and  be  keerful  of  them  critters." 

We  drive  across  the  field,  take  down 
another  pair  of  bars,  and  enter  a  field  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill.  It  is  what  plover 
shooters  would  call  a  "good-looking  field;" 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  covered  with  a  firm  green 
turf,  which  has  been  cropped  short  and  smooth 
by  the  cattle. 

,  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  stone 
wall,  gray  with  age,  and  on  the  fourth  side  by 


hitch  him  to  the  tall  end  of  the  wagon,  giving 
him  a  little  hay  to  munch. 

Our  decoys  are  made  of  wood,  are  hollow, 
much  larger  than  the  live  bird,  and  are  painted 
very  dark.  We  turd  them  out  of  the  bags, 
and  put  in  the  sticks.  These  are  made  much 
shorter  and  stouter  than  those  used  for 
marsh  shooting.  They  are  turned  out  of  hard 
wood,  and  are  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
through  the  thick  turf  without  danger  of 
breaking. 

Almost  every  gunner  has  his  pet  idea  of  how 
the  decoys  should  be  placed.  Some  place 
them  in  a  straight  line,  some  in  a  drcle, 
and  others  in  two  lines  forming  a  V.  We 
place  them  without  any  attempt  at  regularity, 
but  BO  that  each  one  will  show  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  this  is  the  main  object  to  be 

Now  for  our  stand.  There  are  plenty  of 
large  stones  —  the  remains  of  an  old  wall- 
laying  around,  and  a  few  of  these  will  answer. 
We  place  them  in  a  semicircle,  leaving  suffi- 
cient space  inside  for  us  to  ait  in,  our  backs 
against  the  wall. 

We  pile  the  stones  one  upon  another  until  t 
little  wall  is  formed,  sufficiently  high  to  con- 
ceal our  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  our  bodiei 
as  we  sit  on  the  ground  within  this  enclosure, 
putting  our  rubber  blankets  beneath  us  to 
protect  us  from  the  damp  earth. 

Dressed  in  suits  of  a  light-gray  color. 
and  hata  of  light-brown  felt,  we  harmoniie 
perfectly  with  the  surrounding  objects,  and  a 
do»n  rods  off  we  are  indistinguishable. 

Hark!  Wasn't  that  a  ploverwhtstle?  There 
it  is  again !  Into  the  stand,  quick  I  off  with 
our  gun-covers,  and  in  with  the  cartridges  I  A 
loud  note  on  the  call-whistle,  and  in  a  second 
it  is  answered.  They  must  be  near  us,  we 
can  hear  it  so  distinctly.  Sshl  sit  perfectly 
quiet;  there  they  are — two  —  four  —  six  of 
them  I    Now  they  see  the  decoys,  and  turn 
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swing  to  and  fro  over  the  field,  calling  loudly. 
Now  comes  one  of  the  most  trying  "moments 
in  the  plover  shooter's  experience.  The  birds 
swing  over  the  wall  into  the  field  behind  us, 
and  fly  past,  so  near  that  we  can  hear  the  rus- 
tling of  their  wings. 

We  long  to  turn  our  heads  and  watch  them, 
and  the  temptation  to  jump  up  and  fire  at 
them  is  almost  irresistible;  but  we  know  that 
the  least  movement  on  our  part  would  send 
them  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  A  single  note 
on  the  call-whistle  turns  them,  and  this,  time 
they  see  the  decoys,  and  head  directly  for 
them.  Four  barrel  are  fired,  and  fifteen  plover 
fall  to  the  ground. 

The  birds  now  come  thick  and  fast,  keeping 
us  busy,  and  sometimes  not  giving  us  time  to 
pick  up  the  dead  birds  between  the  shots. 
Once  a  few  "doc  birds,"  or  "Esquimaux 
curlew,"  came  with  the  plover,  and  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  bag  half  a  dozen ;  while  an 
upland  plover  (Bartramian  Sandpiper),  for- 
getting his  usual  caution,  flies  within  shot, 
and  is  brought  to  earth. 

We  eat  our  luncheon  in  the  stand ;  but  this 
costs  us  a  shot,  for  a  flock  of  plover,  flying 
silently  past,  see  us  before  we  do  them,  and 
turn  quickly  away. 

The  wind  has  been  gradually  edging  around 
into  the  westward,  and  finally,  after  one  or 
two  uncertain  puffs,  it  blows  steadily  from  the 
west.  Immediately  the  fog  begins  to  break  up, 
and  rolls  away  in  great  masses,  and  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  clouds. 

Our  shooting  is  over  for  the  day,  for  the 
birds,  no  longer  bewildered  by  the  fog,  can 
fly  straight  on  their  course,  out  of  hearing  of 
our  whistles,  and  out  of  sight  of  our  decoys. 
Our  clothes  are  damp,  and  our  limbs  stiff,  and 
we  conclude  that  we  have  had  enough  shoot- 
ing, and  are  willing  to  go  home. 

The  horse  is  harnessed  and  driven  up,  and 
our  decoys  are  pulled  up  and  put  into  the  bags. 
We  load  our  wagon,  counting  our  birds  as 
we  put  them  in.  Sixty-eight  plover,  six  doe 
birds,  and  an  uplander  —  a  day's  shooting  to 
be  remembered. 

With  appetites  sharpened  by  exercise  and 
the  pure  air,  we  sup  gloriously  on  broiled 
plover  and  doe  birds.  The  day's  shooting  is 
talked  over.  The  good  shots  are  bragged 
about,  and  ready  excuses  found  for  the  poor 
ones.  Merry  jests  and  good-humored  badi- 
nage fly  from  one  to  another,  while  each  of 
our  gunning  party  declares  himself  well  satis- 
fied with  his  day's  plover  shooting. 


Golden  dreams  maji^e  men  awiake  hun- 
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TALES  OF  AHOIENT  DAYS. 

ZH.  — PBYCHB;  OB,  THE  MI8SIOK  OF 

THIS  BOUIj. 

BY  CARL  CARSON. 

I  AM  going  to  tell  my  young  friends,  to-day, 
a  story,  perhaps  more  striking,  if  not  more 
beautiful,  than  the  others  which  I  have  related 
in  months  past.  No  doubt  you  have  read  the 
latter,  and  drawn  a  lesson  from  each  one  of 
them.  To  be  sure,  they  were  nothing  but  the 
fanciful  creations  of  ancient  imagination,  be- 
longing either  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  mythol- 
ogy. But  you  must  remember,  that  mythology 
was  to  the  nations  of  old  what  religion  —  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  —  is  to  us,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  iAeir  religion. 
And  the  little  but  beautiful  stories  related  of 
their  heroes  and  their  divinities  —  the  story 
of  Orpheus,  of  Perseus,  of  Hercules  and  nu- 
merous others,  mortal  and  immortal  beings  — 
found  as  many  believers  in  the  then  existing 
race,  as  the  Birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  scene  in 
Gethsemane,  and  the  Crucified  One  on  Calvary 
do  now  among  our  own  people. 

We  believe  in  God,  and  in  the  salvation  of 
the  righteous :  likewise  did  the  nations  of  the 
old  world  have  a  distinct  idea  of  a  supreme 
being,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe, 
and  also  believed  that  "  he  who  was  greatest 
among  them,"  their  heroes,  their  wise  states- 
men, their  common  benefactors,  would  ascend, 
endowed'  with  immortality,  into  the  Elysian 
Fields  —  the  blissful  hereafter. 

Every  one,  they  supposed,  was  sent  into 
this  world  for  a  particular  purpose.  Ailer 
Pandora*s  sin,  —  corresponding  with  that  of 
our  mother  Eve,  —  the  human  race  was  forced 
to  labor  with  unceasing  toil,  amidst  the  con- 
flicting Powers  of  Evil  and  of  Good.  Nothing 
in  man  was  pure  and  undefiled,  except  the 
soul,  the  gift  of  divine  origin.  Of  the  soul, 
symbolized  by  Psyche,  I  am  now  going  to  talk 
with  you. 

In  the  first  place,  who  was  Psyche?  A  maid- 
en, of  whom  the  poets  make  constant  mention, 
the  daughter  of  an  early  king  and  queen.  To 
say  that  she  was  beautiful,  conveys  to  the  mind 
but  a  faint  idea  of  what  she  must  have  been. 
I  have  told  you  that  Andromeda  was  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  win  the  love  of  Perseus;  and  it  was 
the  matchless  grace  and  charm  of  Helen  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.  But  how  inferior 
must  they  have  been  to  Psyche,  whom  people 
came  from  all  parts  to  see;  to  whom  altars 
and  shrines  were  erected,  and  the  choicest  of- 
ferings were  brought ;  and  finally,  whom  Cu- 
pid so  earnestly  loved  and  adored. 
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In  this  condition  she  is  found  by  Cupid. 
He  awakens  her,  and  they  both  repair  to  the 
palace  of  Jupiter  on  Olympus.  The  great  king 
takes  pity  on  her,  and  to  her  beauty  adds  the 
greater  gift  of  immortality.  Does  the  story 
end  here,  you  ask?  No;  Venus  at  length 
became  reconciled,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche 
were  both  united  in  marriage.  What  a  wed- 
ding it  must  have  been,  high  up  above  the 
skies!  One  child  was  born  to  them;  and  him 
they  named  Pleasure. 

A  few  words  more.  Psyche  represents  the 
human  soul.  Here  below  it  is  subjected  to 
countless  errors  in  the  body.  Two  loves  meet 
it;  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  one.  But 
after  long  striving  and  continued  struggles, 
the  fair  and  divine  love  gains  the  victory,  and 
leads  off  the  soul  to  be  a  bride  in  the  bright 
regions  of  eternity. 


LETTEE  PEOM  1KB  PAETIN&TOlf. 

Hilltop,  Oct  ao^  187Z. 

Dear  Mr.  Optic:  I  wish  all  the  fellows 
who  will  read  this  letter,  which  the  schoolmis- 
tress who  lives  at  uncle  Nathe*s  has  corrected, 
could  be  up  here  with  me,  for  we  have  big 
fun,  I  can  tell  you.  Hilltop,  as  you  may  guess, 
is  right  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  we  can  see  ever 
so  far  off — more*n  twenty  miles,  I  guess. 
There  is  a  river  that  goes  by  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  over  the  other  side  of  it  is  a  nice 
little  town,  all  white  and  green,  called  Apple- 
town,  because  they  raise  so  many  cabbages 
there;  and  we  go  over  the  river  sometimes 
in  a  boat,  when  the  boys  give  us  a  warm  wel- 
come with  stones,  because  they  think  we  are 
coming  over  there  to  steal  something,  which 
we  wouldn't  do  any  such  wicked  thing  —  of 
course  not.  Besides,  there  isn't  anything 
there  that  a  fellow  would  want.  There  are 
some  good  boys  there,  though,  and  we  have 
met  them  and  made  telegraph  signals,  so  that 
we  can  talk  to  each  other  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  we  have  put  a  pole,  with  halyards 
on  which  to  hoist  our  telegraphic  flags.  We 
have  got  a  lot  of  flags,  every  one  of  which 
means  a  word;  and  cousin  Gus  and  I  have 
taken  all  of  aunt  Hetty*s  rags,  that  she  had 
saved  for  the  pedler,  to  make  'em  of.  I  ex- 
pect she'll  scold  some;  but  she  is  a  dear  good 
soul,  and  says  we  all  were  boys  once,  though 
I  don't  believe  she  ever  was;  though  she  is 
twice  the  man,  I  tell  you,  that  uncle  Nathe  is. 
We  took  all  of  uncle  Nathe's  twine,  that  he 
makes  scarecrows  with,  for  halyards;  and  I 
s'pose  the  Appletown  fellows  have  taken  all 


the  rags  and  string  they  could  And,  because 
they've  got  a  pole  on  a  hill,  and  so  we  go  up 
and  talk  to  each  other  by  telegraph.  They 
get  real  mad  sometimes,  and  sauce  us ;  but  I 
guess  we  can  sauce,  too.  But  that  isn't  what 
I  was  going  to  say. 

Gus  came  in  t'other  day,  his  eyes  sticking 
out  about  a  feet,  and  told  uncle  Nathe  he'd 
seen  a  big  woodchuck  run  into  a  hole  down  in 
the  pasture.  He'd  got  him  in  there,  and  set 
old  Tige  —  the  dog  —  to  watch  him.  And  so 
uncle  Nathe  told  us  to  get  all  the  water  buck- 
ets and  milk  pails,  and  a  wash  tub  or  two, 
and  then  we  all  started  with  our  wooden  ware 
to  go  down  and  drown  out  —  uncle  Nathe  said 
**  drownd  "  —  the  woodchuck.  He'd  done  lots 
of  mischief  to  the  corn,  and  uncle  Nathe  had 
fretted  more'n  a  little  about  it.  So  we  went 
down  into  the  fleld,  and  there  was  Tige  watch- 
ing by  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  who  wagged 
his  tail  very  fast  when  he  saw  us,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '*  I'm  glad  you  have  come,  as  this  stay- 
ing here  in  this  way  is  dull  music." 

•*  Now,"  said  uncle  Nathe,  **  we'll  drownd 
the  varmint  out.  You  go  over  the  fence  yon- 
der, to  the  barrel  spring,  and  bring  the  water, 
and  we'll  pour  it  in,  and  make  him  start  pretty 
quick."  . 

So  over  we  went,  and  worked  away  like 
beavers,  till  we  had  filled  all  the  buckets  and 
tubs,  because  we  thought  it  would  be  such  fine 
fun  to  drown  out  a  woodchuck ;  and  we  laughed 
to  think  how  he'd  feel  to  have  the  water  run- 
ping  down  his  back.  Gus  said  he'd  think  his 
house  had  sprung  a  leak  on  top. 

'*  There,"  said  uncle  Nathe,  '*  that's  enough. 
Now  we'll  souse  the  rascal." 

Then  we  began  to  pour  down  the  water ;  the 
buckets  first,  then  the  buckets  were  used  to 
bale  out  the  tubs  with.  But  the  woodchuck 
didn't  come.  At  last  the  water  was  all  gone, 
and  uncle  Nathe  stooped  and  looked  down  the 
hole,  and  said,  if  he  only  had  one  bucket 
more,  he  thought  he  could  bring  him.  So  we 
ran  to  the  barrel  spring  for  more  water;  but 
when  we  got  back  the  water  had  all  soaked 
away,  and  uncle  Nathe  said  'twasn't  any  use ; 
so  we  shouldered  our  tubs,  and  marched  home, 
cheap  enough ;  even  Tige  looked  ashamed  to 
think  we  had  been  cheated  so  by  a  contempti- 
ble woodchuck.  Woodchucks  haven't  much 
principle,  anyhow. 

Next  day  we  went  down  in  the  field,  and 
found  that  the  woodchuck's  house  had  a  back 
door  to  it,  and  he  had  run  out  of  that  as  we 
attacked  the  front  one.  Uncle  Nathe  said  that 
was  the  last  woodchuck  he'd  ever  try  to 
drownd  out.     O,  how  aunt  Hetty  laughed  at 


a  woodchuck ;  and  uncle  Nsthe  was  bo  worrjed 
nbout  it  that  he  charged  a  bushel  of  potatoet 
three  times  to  the  same  man,  which  mistake 
he  IB  verj  apt  to  make  when  he  ib  troubled. 

The  Appletown  fellows  heard  of  it,  and  when 
we  went  to  telegraph,  they  wanted  to  twit  us 
about  it;  but  tliey  had  no  flag  that  meant 
woodchuck,  and  so  they  hoisted  a  kitten  up, 
and  a  water  bucket  We  tried  to  hoist  up  old 
Tige,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Our  dog  will  kill 
your  cat ;  "  but  the  string  wasn't  strong  enough, 
and    Tige    ran    away;    and    to    they   rather 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  big  husking  we 
had  here  the  other  night,  but  I  haven't  got 
time  now.  If  you  print  this  all  right,  I'll 
write  you  another  nbout  that;  and  a  husking 
is  about  the  slickest  thing  one  sees  here  in  the 
country,  I  can  tel!  you. 

I  shall  stay  here  just  as  long  as  I  can,  though 
uncle  Nathe  thinks  I'd  better  go  home.  He's 
the  most  unreasonable  man  I  ever  saw.  He 
•ays  GuE  don't  work  half  so  well  when  I'm 
here,  and  that  he  had  rather  go  fishing  than 
pick  potatoes.  Gus  don't  go  fishing  half  the 
time,  end  who  caretf  about  a  few  potatoes? 
So  I  shall  stay.        Yours  respectfully, 

Iks  Partimocom. 

NOTS      BY   THK       ScHOOLMISTRXBe.  —  Ms. 

Optic.  Dear  Sir:  My  young  friend,  Ike 
Partington,  has  requested  me  to  look  over  his 
letter,  and  make  such  corrections  as  I  maj 
deem  necessary.  I  must  confess  that  in  chi- 
Tograpby  he  is  somewhat  deficient,  and  his 
grammar  is  not  perfect;  but  in  the  spirit  of 
his  composition  I  think  I  see  indications  of 
considerable  genius,  and  have  allowed  him  to 
express  himself  substantially  in  his  own  way. 
He  is  greatly  endeared  to  all  of  us ;  but,  as  an 
excess  of  sweets  will  cloy  in  time,  so  we  would 
not  deem  it  an  affliction  if  he  would  leave  us; 
but  while  he  remains  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty 
by  him.  But,  had  I  more  authority,  I  think 
I  should  exert  it,  for  his  good,  in  a  sound 
thrashing  once  in  a  while. 

Yours,  with  great  esteem, 

Abby  HoDOKiMa, 
Teacher  of  Dist.  School  No.  i,  Hilltop. 


Thb  Greek  and  Roman  children  used 

dolls  of  wax,  wool,  plaster,  and  ivory,  which 
were  buried  with  them  when  they  died.  A 
terra  cotta  doll,  with   legs  and  arms   moved 


A   BUIiL   FiaHT. 


npHIS  game  is  quite  exciting,  and  requirti 
■'■  great  dexterity  of  hand.  Theappmiui 
of  this  game  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a 
bull's  head  painted  on  a  board.  Three  finn 
hooks  are  fastened  into  bis  head,  one  in  Hit 
nose,  and  one  on  each  horn.  In  the  lop  of 
the  board  Is  fixed  a  horizontal  rod,  lo  the 
end  of  which  it  suspended  a  ring  by  a  pi«« 
of  string. 

All  the  players  must  assemble,  and  select 
one  among  their  number  to  score  the  gime. 
Then  each  in  turn  must  strive  to  throw  the 
ring  over  one  of  the  hooks,  and  have  it  rtnuia 
suspended  sufficiently  long  for  the  scorer  lo 
keep  tally.  Each  playercan  throw  threetiraw. 
When  all  the  players  have  thrown  the  ring 
three  times,  the  first  player  commences  tlie 
second  round;  soon,  until  three  rounds  hare 
been  played.  The  one  who  has  the  largeit 
score  beats.  If  the  ring  hangs  on  the  ook 
hook,  it  counts  twenty,  if  on  either  horn  hook, 
ten. 

Another  modiScation  of  this  game  ii  lo 
throw  the  ring  independent  of  the  itrias, 
standing  a  given  number  of  paces  — agncd 
upon  before  playing  —  from  the  bull's  held. 


■  Gbnbkal  Vom  Moltkk  was  a  poor 

man,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  man.  Hii  fslhcr 
served  for  a  time  as  a  soldier,  and  deUimined 
to  give  his  son  a  military  education.  Gen- 
eral Von  Motdce  studied  the  whole  subject  ot 
strategy,  and  of  war,  as  a  science,  and  msde 
himself  «aj/«rof  the  viAol* snlijtcl.  "Honor, 
self-denial,  and  patriotism  have  been  his  guid- 
ing principles." 

It  is  said  "  he  knew  France  better  thin  s 
Frenchman."  Foreseeing  a  war  with  France, 
he  had  studied  the  whole  country,  and  hid 
maps  and  plans  of  the  country  dntirn  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  his  officers  as  soon 
le  war  commenced.  Not  a  step,  probablj. 
was  taken  by  his  army  which  he  had  not  be- 
carefully  planned- 

—  iNCBtSMiT  laughter  should  be  aviN'ded; 

a  sign  of  aweali  mind,  for  mirth  should 

be  the  ornament  of  the  mind,  not  the  furni- 
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I  KNOW  that  fancy  work  is  dear  to  the 
hearla  of  our  girU,  for  I  have  not  Toi^ot- 
ten  the  time  when  to  sit  with  u>me  chosen 
friend,  planning  pretty  things  for  the  coming 
fair  or  Christmas  tree,  had  a  fascination  sec- 
ond only  lo  that  of  a  new  book.  To  be  sure, 
bitter  disappointment  sometimes  crowned  our 
labors,  and  that  which  should  have  been  a 
thing  of  beauty  turned  out  otherwise;  but,  as 
most  of  our  inventions  never  had  a  tangible 
existence,  the  real  seldom  had  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  the  ideal. 

This  love  of  adornment  ii  deeply  grounded 
in  girl  nature,  and,  when  wisely  directed, 
makes  the  "dearest  spot  on  earth  "dearer  still 
by  means  of  the  skilful  taete  and  charming 
ingenuity  with  which  it  adorns  its  walls  and 
mantels.  And  if  by  tliii  means  the  home 
nest  shall  have  for  the  little  ones  it  shelters  a 
greater  attraction,  or  shall  teach  them  to  love 
still  more  the  beautiful  In  nature  and  art,  we 
cannot  think  that  our  girls  are  wasting  their 
time  when  they  are  adorning  their  homes. 

Of  course  reason  suggests  that  to  be  able  to 
embroider  exquisitely  the  clothing  we  can 
neither  wash  nor  iron,  or  to  limit  our  knowl- 
edge of  cookery  to  the  mixing  of  fancy  cake, 
is  a  sacrifice  of  the  essentia!  in  education  lo 
the  non-essential  — the  solid  edifice  to  its  or- 


But,  alter  the  girls  have  learned  the  work 
of  the  kitchen,  and  the  ordinary  details  of 
household  sewing,  and  taken  their  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  let  them  tat,  embroider,  crochet, 
net,  carve,  model,  paint,  braid,  or  weave  all  the 
pretty  things  their  fancy  can  devise. 


To  su^^st  some  inexpensive  articles,  which 
may  add  somewhat  to  the  comfort  and  beauty 
of  home,  and  to  give  directions  for  their  man- 
ufacture, Is  my  aim.  And  if  the  materials 
mentioned  are  drawn  largely  from  the  fields 
and  woods,  it  is  not  alone  because  nature  fur- 
nishes more  interesting  and  beautiful  things 
than  art,  but  because  the  gathering  of  such 
material  brings  us  a  knowiedge  of  nature  and 
her  wonders,  her  methods  and  her  moods, 
that  no  study  of  books  can  yield ;  and  it  takes 
us  also  into  the  open  air,  there  to  find  health 
and  strength. 

You  cannot  begin  too  early  in  the  season 
to  collect  your  material.  Scarcely  anything 
will  come  amiss  —  mosses,  ferns,  leaves, 
acorns,  cones,  mossy  twigs,  bark  of  all  kinds, 
shells,  sea  mosses,  &c.,  &c.  Among  the 
mountains  and  hills  you  will  find  the  most 
elaborate  of  coral  mosses,  or  at  the  seaside  the 
lovely  tinted  sea  mosses  in  pools  among  the 
rocks.  And  I  doubt  not  you  have  many  friends 
to  whom  a  sketch  of  the  mountains  or  sea,  in 
a  frame-wreath  of  their  native  moss,  would  be 
a  most  acceptable  souvenir  of  their  summer's 
pleasure.  But  whatever  material  you  gather, 
let  it  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Ferns  should  be  gathered  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, the  golden  autumn  ones  being  no  less 
desirable  than  the  green  ones  of  summer. 
These  pressed  between  the  leaves  of  an  atlas, 
under  a  heavy  weight,  like  the  leg  of  a  bed* 
stead,  and  arranged  in  vases,  in  the  winter 
assume  most  graceful  forms,  and  are  a  perpet- 
ual delight  to  the  eye.  Autumn  leaves,  at- 
though  less  graceful,  lighten  up  ■  room  wonder* . 


OUR    BOY$    AND    GIRLS. 
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Leave  thecloth  on,  and  paint,  when  made,  with 
common  house  paint,  green  or  brown,  and 
cover  the  joinings  with  a  narrow  atrip  of  gilt 
paper.  Not  only  does  this  form  a  pretty  and 
useful  article,  but  it  ridi  our  closets  of  an  in- 
destructible and  abominable  nuisance.  It  can 
be  applied  to  a  rarietj  of  uses.  I  know  a 
lady  who  made  of  it  a  what-not,  stout  yet 
light,  —  brackets,  trellises  for  floH-ers,  and 
covers  for  flower-pots.  These  last  are  very 
pretty,  painted  green  or  brown,  and  the  join- 
ings hidden  by  a  drop  of  sealing-wax.  Fig.  6 
ii  a  pattern  for  them.  The  loops  are  of  three 
(liflerent  sizes.  Break  the  wires  with  nippers, 
and  be  careful  that  lengths  are  equal  when  so 


Figure  J. 


Intended.     Fine  hair  wire  will  be  found  the 
best  for  fastening  the  wire  together. 

The  following  is  a  pleasing  method  of  oma- 
tnenting  paper  or  cloth.  Group  upon  your 
paper  fine,  preised  fcrng,  the  greater  variety 
the  prettier.  Fasten  carefully  with  small  pins 
at  every  point,  until  the  whole  lies  entirely 
fiat  Prepare  in  a  saucer  some  India  ink. 
moderately  liquid  ;  charge  an  old  tooth-brush 
with  the  ink,  and  cause  it  to  spatter  by  draw- 
ing across  it  «  pin  or  knife.  If  the  ink  is  juit 
right  the  spatters  will  be  fine,  if  too  liquid 
they  will  be  coarse  and  sf^reading.  When  the 
ink  is  right,  begin  spattering  at  the  centre  of 
the  paper,   making  it  dark  by 


plications  round  the  ferns,  and  fading  Koftly  off 
at  the  edge  of  the  group.  When  sufficiently  dark 
unpin  the  ferns,  and  there  will  be  a  beautiful 
white  impression,  which  only  needs  the  veins 
carefully  drawn  in  with  a  pen  to  be  perfect 
drawings  of  the  ferns. 

The  same  process  upon  linen,  with  indelible 
ink,  makes  a  pretty  ornamentation  for  tidies, 
toilet  sets,  &C.  Pig.  7  is  a  design  for  toilet 
cushion  cover;  the  monogram  to  be  cut 
of  letter  paper,  and  fastened  on  with  or  with- 
out other  design,  as  is  desired.  Another  kind 
of  ornament  is  imitation  of  inlaid  white  or 
colored  flowers  upon  a  black  ground;  can  be 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  articles,  and  cait 
be  done  upon  wood  or  paper.  The  materials 
are  a  cake  of  lampblack,  a  large  brush  and  a 
fine  one,  line  sand  or  emery  paper,  and  a  var- 
nish made  of  shellac  and  alcohol,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  shellac  to  the  amount  of  a  hen'a 
egg  to  about  half  a  pint  of  alcohol.    After 


Figure  j. 

standing  a  day,  if  the  varnish  la  not  moder- 
ately thick,  add  more  shellac  Upon  your 
wood  or  card-board  outline  flowers,  ferns, 
monograms,  or  any  light,  pleasing  pattern. 
Around  this,  when  carefully  drawn,  lay  the 
lampblack  in  a  solid  black  background;  the 
lampblack  to  be  used  like  any  water-color. 
With  a  soft,  large  brush  now  go  over  the  whole 
with  the  vamish,  and  when  perfectly  dry  rub 
down  with  the  sand-paper;  again  apply  the 
varnish,  and  so  repeat  the  process  until  the 
requisite  degree  of  polish  is  obtained.  AH 
the  different  articles  of  holly-wood  —  chess- 
boards and  card-tables  —  are  very  beautiful  or- 
namented in  this  way.  Paintings  in  watei^ 
colors  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way;  but 
simple  black  and  white  is  especially  pretty,  as 
it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  ebony  inlaid 
with  ivory.  If  the  drawing's  made  on  paper,  try 
and  procure  a  cream  tint,  at  the  effect  is  better. 


namented  in  this  manner.  Materials,  thick 
card-board,  cigar-box,  and  small,  round-head- 
ed Kcrews.  Cut  the  card-board  in  two  pieces, 
seven  by  four  inches  in  size,  and  decorate  the 
outside  as  above  described.  The  inside  may 
be  plain,  black  or  not,  as  taste  dictates.  If 
jrou  are  not  accustomed  to  drawing,  or  can 
find  no  pretty  design  to  copy,  lay  upon  your 
board  two  or  three  small  ferns  of  graceful 
shape,  and  then,  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil, 
go  carefulty  round  each  point,  thus  securing 
your  outline.  From  your  cigar-box  cut  four 
lupports,  live  or  six  inches  long,  after  the  pat- 
tern a.  These  are  to  be  lampblacked  and  pol- 
ished also,  and  the  whole  put  together  with  the 
screws.  By  reducing  these  dimensions  some- 
what, you  have  •  convenient  card-rack  for 
bneinesa  cards. 


A  blotter,  the  covers  of  which  are  oma- 
mented  in  this  way,  would  be  a  suitable 
present  for  a  gentleman.  Procure  two  pieces 
of  bookbinder's  board  ten  by  twelve,  two 
pieces  of  bristol  board  the  same,  two  sheets 
of  fancy  paper,  and  some  paste  made  of  glue 
water.  Cover  the  bookbinder's  board  with 
the  fancy  paper,  bringing  it  over  the  edge 
half  an  inch,  and  pasting  down  securely ;  then 
cover  this  wrong  side  with  paste,  and  fasten 
down  firmly,  especially  around  the  edges,  the 
sheets  of  bristol  or  card-board.  The  covers 
are  now  ready  to  be  painted  and  polished,  and 
when  done  leaves  of  blotting  paper  are  added 
to  the  inside,  and  the  whole  fastened  together 
by  ties  of  black  ribbqn  passing  through  both 


a  piece  of  silk  or  cambric  Is  Inserted  between 
the  two  boards.  You  can  see  how  by  exam- 
ining any  common  portfolio.  The  smaller 
pocket  on  the  outside  is  Intended  for  smaller 
pictures,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  it  in 
and  mark  its  siie  before  polishing,  as  the  tides 
cannot  be  pasted  down  upon  a  polished  sur- 
face. 
Transparencies,  although  no  new  idea,  are 


still  so  simple  and  yet  pleasing,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  alluding  to  them.  Card-board  it 
the  proper  material.  Upon  this  is  drawn  the 
wreath  or  clusterof  flowers,  each  leaf  of  which 
is  cut  perhaps  two  thirds  round  with  a  sharp 
penknife,  and  then  bent  slightly  up,  forming 
the  wrong  side.  This  held  up  to  the  light 
makes  a  picture  in  light  and  shade  no  pencil 
can  rival.  Fig.  lo  is  sample  of  lamp  thade 
made  m  this  way.     The  border  is  made  by 


nsingaimallgouge,  instead  of  the  knife.  Close 
with  glue  or  paste,  and  finish  with  a  shade 
top,  which  may  t>e  procured  at  any  lamp  store. 
Christmas  is  coming,  with  all  its  delights, 
its  cheer,  and  generous  givingj  but  I  some* 
times  fear  we  are  in  danger  of  missing  much 
of  its  gracious  sweetness  in  a  foolish,  but  most 
American,  desire  to  give  as  costly  gifts  as  our 


knickknncks  for  which  they  have  no  de»ire,  ex- 
cept as  they  can  show  them  as  their  share  of 
the  spoiU,  and  in  return  are  unwillingly  taxed 
b_v  the  desire  to  do  what  society  demands  of 

Something  of  the  donor  should  accompany 
each  gift,  or  it  ia  worthless.  A  New  England 
lady  of  high  culture,  in  whose  family  it  is  al- 
ways the  custom  to  accompany  each  Christmas 
offering  with  a  rhyme,  says  it  matters  little  how 
simple  the  gin,  if  it  bears  with  it  this  season 
of  wit  or  sentimenL  So  a  little  thought  dig- 
nifies even  a  pin-cushion;  and  the  simplest  gilt, 
if  appropriate,  is  more  prized  than  an  ele- 
phant, which  is  but  a  burden  to  the  receiver. 
But  to  give  appropriate  gid*  to  all  our 
friends,  we  must  be  thoughtful  in  aeason. 
listening  to  their  wants,  and  treaBuring  in 
our  mind  chance  desires  they  may  express 
for  this  or  that.  Very  likely  sister  Lu  would 
find  solid  comfort  in  a  neat  gweeping-cap  of 
muslin,  with  a  becoming  bow  at  the  top,  or 
mother  feel  it  a  luxury  to  have  *  new  shoe  or 
ecrap  bag,  a  dozen  of  nice  holdera,  or  a  set 
of  crochet  table-mati.  If  so,  be  thoughtful 
in  season,  get  the  crochet  cord,  and  make  the 
mats  of  different  sizes,  with  a  close,  solid 
stitch.  A  row  of  scarlet  round  the  edges  may 
be  an  improvement.  A  set  of  napkin  rings 
to  match  would  be  pretty,  with  the  numbers 
wrought  in  sdirlet.  When  soiled,  both  mats 
and  rings  are  easily  washed.  The  rings,  aAer 
starching,  must  be  dried  upon  a  bottle  of  the 
right  size. 

As  far  as  powible  let  your  gifts  have  origi- 
nality and  individuality;  so  will  they  be  doubly 
precious  to  the  recipient;  and  if  they  are  the 
result  of  thought,  and  labor,  and  self-sacrifice, 
no  words  can  estimate  their  value  to  yourself. 


TEE  FISHEKMM  AKS  THE  POBTEB) 


TEB  008T  or  oovsTonsmiBB. 


THERE  was  once  a  nobleman  in  Italy  who 
was  going  to  be  married.  Great  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  wedding  feast. 
Everything  necessary  for  the  occasion  had 
been  procured,  except  some  fish,  of  which  the 
Italians  are  very  fond.  But  the  sea  had  been 
so  rough  for  many  days,  that  the  fishermen 
in  the  neighborhood  had  been  quite  unsuc- 
ce!.;ful. 
The  day  before  the  wedding  wm  to  take 


knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  nobleman's  resi- 
dence, and  inquired  if  they  wanted  any  fish. 
The  porter  who  kept  the  gate  was  a  very 
toveleut  man.  He  was  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  get  a  little  money, 
whether  the  way  of  getting  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  Hs  told  the  fisherman  that  thej 
wanted  such  a  fish  veiy  much  in  his  master's 
house,  and  as  it  was  for  a  wedding  feast,  they 
would  be  willing  to  give  a  good  price  for  it; 
but  he  said  he  would  not  let  the  man  in,  unless 
he  would  promise  to  give  him  one  half  of  what 
he  might  get  for  it. 

The  fisherman  thought  this  was  so  unjust 
that  at  first  he  refused  to  do  it.  But  finding 
he  could  not  get  in  on  any  other  terms,  he 
consented. 

Af  he  went  in,  however,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  teach  the  porter  a  lesson  that  he 
would  not  loon  forget. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
nobleman,  who  was  so  delighted  to  see  so  fine 
a  fish,  that  he  offered  to  give  the  man  any 
price  he  might  ask  for  it. 

"You  will  think,  perhaps,  I  am  naming  a 
strange  price,"  said  the  fisherman,  "when  I 
tell  you  that  a  hundred  laahes  laid  on  my  bare 
back  is  the  price  of  my  fist),  and  I  will  not 
take  anything  else  for  it." 

The  nobleman  was  naturally  not  a  little 
surprised.  He  thought  the  man  was  joking, 
and  tried  to  reason  him  out-  of  his   strange 

But  finding  the  fisherman  resolute  in  hit 
demands,  he  said,  — 

"Well,  well,  the  poor  fallow  is  certainty 
crazy.  We  must  have  the  fish,  however. 
Give  him  his  price;  and  let  him  be  paid  in 
my  presence;  but  lay  it  on  very  lightly." 

As  soon  at  fifty  lashes  had  been  given  him, 
he  cried,  "  Hold,  hold  I  I  have  a  partner  in 
this  business,  and  he  must  have  his  share  of 
the  price  of  the  fish." 

"Whatl"  exclaimed  the  nobleman,  "is  it 
possible  that  there  are  two  such  mad  fellows 
in  the  world  P  Who  is  your  partner,  and  he 
ahall  be  sent  for  at  once?" 

"  You  need  not  go  very  far  for  him,"  said 
the  fisherman:  "you  will  find  him  at  your 
gate,  in  the  shape  of  your  own  porter,  who 
would  not  let  me  in  until  I  promised  he  should 
receive  half  of  what  I  got  for  my  turbot." 

"  O,  Ol"  said  the  nobleman;  "bring  him 
in  instantly.  Let  him  have  his  share,  by  all 
means ;  and  lay  it  on  soundly." 

The  porter  received  Mit  share  of  the  price 
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asked  for  the  fish.  Then  he  was  immediately 
discharged,  while  the  fisherman  was  amply 
rewarded.  The  covetous  man  was  caught  in 
his  own  net 


TEE  LITTLE  OAEDEIESS. 

•  BY  AUNT  CARRIK. 

THE  season  of  flowers  and  fruits  is  past 
November,  the  first  month  of  winter, 
is  come.  But  rarely  do  the  chill  winds  and 
snows  appear  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Our  beautiful  Indian  summer  comes  during 
the  first  two  weeks.  This  is  the  time  in  New 
England  to  cover- your  roses  for  the  winter, 
and  gather  evergreens  for  Christmas.  Grape 
vines,  Franconia  raspberries,  and  strawberries 
must  be  protected. 

The  days  were  so  short  Flora  and  Donald 
could  spare  but  little  time  from  their  studies ; 
besides,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  best  way 
to  protect  their  plants,  they  concluded  it  would 
be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  hire  .a  competent 
man  to  come  on  a  Saturday  and  cover  them 
properly,  with  their  assistance.  Donald  col- 
lected from  the  woods  some  hemlock  boughs. 
The  gardener  first  dug  a  trench  by  the  side 
of  the  roses,  and  laid  the  branches  carefully 
into  the  trench,. placing  stakes  across  to  hold 
them  down ;  then  he  covered  them  with  dirt. 
The  grape  vines  and  raspberries  he  covered 
in  the  same  way.  Forget-me-nots,  myrtle,  and 
Japan  lilies  they  covered  with  hemlock  boughs. 
The  strawberries  they  covered  with  cornstalks 
and  straw.  He  then  scattered  manure  over 
the  roses  and  strawberries.  They  paid  the 
gardener  for  his  work  one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  the  manure  cost  one  dollar. 

They  gathered  for  Christmas  decorations 
two  varieties  of  running  pine,  and  the  little 
tree  ground  pine,  —  used  by  gardeners  as  the 
foundation  of  their  winter  bouquets,  —  and 
lanrel.  (If  laurel  and  ground  pine  are  gathered 
before  the  heavy  snows  come,  they  keep  green 
longer.)  The  laurel  they  placed  in  vases  filled 
with  water.  As  it  absorbs  water  very  rapidly, 
at  first  the  vases  require  refilling  twice  a  day. 
If  the  laurel  branches  are  selected  that  have 
buds,  they  will  bloom  in  winter. 

Donald  and  Flora  placed  the  pines  in  the 
cellar,  planting  the  ends  of  the  vines  in  sand. 
Twice  a  week  they  sprinkled  it  at  the  same 
time  they  watered  their  cellar  plants.  They 
gathered  some  beautiful  feathery  mosses  to 
add  to  their  collection.  They  sold  this  month 
six  moss  baskets  of  flowers  for  six  dollars. 
Deducting  the  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  they 


had  paid  out,  they  had  three  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  to  add  to  their  fund,  making 
it  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  thirty 
cents. 

In  our  last  we  gave  the  language  of  the  flow- 
ers commonly  used,  beginning  with  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  and  F.  We  will  now  commence  with  G. 

Geranium  (Rose),  Preference. 

"  (Ivy),  May  I  be  your  Escort? 

"  (Balm  and  Oak),  Friendship. 

"  (all  the  Zonale  varieties).  Your 

Charms  surpass  your  Qualities. 

"  (Pelargonium  varieties),  Capri- 

cious Beauty. 
Gillyflower,  Stability. 
Grass  (Ornamental),  Domestic 
Gladiolus,  Audacity. 
Gypsophila,  Graceful. 
Heliotrope,  Devotion. 
Heath,  Solitude. 

Honeysuckle  (all  kinds).  Reserve. 
Holly,  Constancy. 
Hyacinth,  Gallantry. 
Ivy,  Poetical. 
Jasmine  (White),  Faith, 

"  (Yellow),  Charity. 

Jockey  Club,  Gallantry. 
Jonquil,  Calumny. 
Lantana  (all  colors),  Jealousy. 
Larkspur  (all  kinds),  Fickleness. 
Laurel,  Glory. 
Laurestinus,  Prudence. 
Lavender,  Distrust 
Lemon  Blossom,  Luxury. 
Lemon  Verbena,  Suavity. 
Lilac  (all  kinds),  Youthfulness. 
Lily  (White),  I  overcome  Everything. 
'*     (Japan  varieties),  Majesty. 
"    (Yellow),  Deceit 

'*    (of  the  Valley),  Purity  and  Loveliness. 
Lobelia,  Childishness. 

Maurandia,  Critical.  i 

Marigold,  Cruelty. 
Money,  Avarice. 
Moss,  Unselfish  Love. 
Myrtle  (Running),  Patience. 
**       (Orange),  Exclusive. 
Narcissus  (White),  Egotism. 
Nasturtium,  Generosity. 
Any  desirable  flower  omitted,  if  our  readers 
will  notify  us,  we  will  add  at  the  end  of  our 
alphabetical  list 


—  Education  and  culture  alone  cannot 
make  useful  men  and  women,  or  good  citizens, 
unless  united  with  faith  and  morality  —  faith 
in  God  and  faith  in  religion. 


THE   LOST   OHILDILEV.* 

BY  MRS.    LBWIS  JERVar. 

Characters.  —  Mr.  Manlv,  Mrs.  Mani-y, 
Jamie  Rnd  Lily  {ckildreu'i.  Bridpbt  (/*« 
nnrst),  Miss  FiTEALLBN.  Dick  and  Ethi- 
opians, Town  Cribr.  WatchMak,  Sail- 
or's Mother.  Jack  thb  Sailor,  Mr.  Bon- 
ViLLB  (a  dandy),  Chorus  OP  Girls,  Sol- 


Tlw  force  of  ilMir  children,  if  h  mmi  be  employed,  u  ■ 
pRIty  •iTons  ani,  ud  m  would  adirite  our  proqiectin  Mite 
■umiflcr  ID  prorido  himadr  vrilh  ntich  paliEoce,  ind  m  luifl- 
tKDl  number  of  copia  of  (he  play,  lo  vrfnd  the  troublomne 
duty  of  copying  the  diflennt  pini  ofiheiclort.     WeihliO 

Tilt  Cimi.  Otu  penoo  nvM  tike  dui^  of  the  ]rouni 
'^li  who  iTe  lo  perform  (hit  put.  Thnr  ige*  Buy  be  fma 
leu  to  liilRD  ycirv  Tbcy  muu  be  dreoed  u  neirlf  alike 
■•  cmvcnicnl,  white  being  the  pretlieit  coMone.  They  muu 
be  iTTinied  mording  to  height,  lod  mini  bow  to  the  itKtieoct 
before  and  lAer  tinging.  The  cumio  riui  after  they  ue  u- 
■embled,  and  lilli  before  they  leave  Iheilige.  Thry  mnal 
kaow  the  wordt  of  the  konp,  and  ting  theiu  diilincilj.  A 
piano  behind  ihe  Kmet  greatly  helpe  them  to  Iteep  time  add 
tone.  The  trio  of*'  Home,  iweet  Home."  loundi  best  when 
the  three  children  Mand  by  the  piano,  out  of  light,  villi  the 
Cbonu  on  Ihe  wage.    The  Chorui  appeiii  four  lima. 

Tit  SMiin.    TheSddiencDniiUoflcomplnyDflhirty, 


Milh  ci. 

thonwEhlji  drilled  by  KHne  one 
duije  vC  Ihem  ill  ihrongth  the  ri 
poinled  acene  Ihey  liv  to  come 


&c  :  and  they  mi; 
o  will  ha*e  Ihe  ' 


um.  and  a  color-bearer.     If  i  public  room  be 

iued.lhe»;die 

Iheiiilaofth. 

hall,  which  hai  a  good  eflbct 

Tbeiquid. 

andrinedont 

:  itage.  and  then  formed  into 

the  ilandard-bearer,  who  nmt  be  choaes  Milh 

regard  ID  hit  vo 

ce.  toitand  forward  and  lead  a 

that  hai  been  *- 

11  pnclned.  all  the  boya  joining 

At  Ihe  end  of  1 

leered.    Ai 

the]au«,u:.dn 

uivheioa:  Ibe^M/  CkOdrtK  an 

logoifier 

nd  throwing  up  their  hall,  and  ib«  nrtain 

noMdilicuh 

lainment.    The  dreo.  inilnme 

■reiineirlyliV 

upoaible. 

■e  alloiled  10  them  1 
Mr.  andMrt,  Maidj  are  dreued  ai  gentlenno  and  tady  ii 
noming  coslume,  — Mn.  Hanly  in  adren  with  a  train:  Mr 
Manly  Kilh  muilache,  canc^  and  beiitr  bit.    The  mou  diS 
colt  pan  of  their  rWrii  Ihe  grief  Ihit  ihey  mnu  ahow. 


I    Pl*¥ 


publiihcd  by  Lee  &  Shepard  in  book 


r**  ChiUm  muM  be  Ihe  imalleu  that  cin  be  found  pe» 

Kcing  Ihe  right  apacily  for  u 

igei  we  ueceBitDr  grealer  Iha 

the  auumed  onei.    The  torn 

a»lioilBddrweiin  which  Ih 

1  im\  appear  may  eauly  be 

lening  mre.  the  boy  muu  be 

lying  with  hii  head  in  Z.ify>  la 

:£i/r  may  be  lilting  onafog. 

or  hymn,  after  which  the  J'nubr 

ppean.     .£i{rmii«dnwlout 

the  word!  "down  jimfrr."  and 

r*,  Smil^,  glib  ■•  the  CD 

mmon  Unitad  Slalet  marine 

dre».    Wbennotidnctheweilher.ii  he  wondenwhalhe 

can  do  (or  Ihe  childm.  b*  mia 

*  ».  a  good  deal  of  »»io>. 

andlookupuifatlhcdoudi. 

7-*.5«Ltor',M«*B',dreB 

icopipoHd  of  a  welUlowered 

chinQ  pinem,  with  a  mnalin  ipr 

ribbon.     Her  ippeirance  when 

the  curtain  riiei  it  that  of 

ii  great  ai  Jack  comei  in. 

The  ung  with  the  ipinniDg-wbecl  lendi  1  gieit  charm  to  her 

pin.    When  7^1  whisilei  and  dancei  for  the  children,  her 

dnpng  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  and 

dipping  her  handa  lielpi  the 

pan.    Cake  ii  handed  10  the  ch 

Idren. 

Thi  morning  walk  of  Ihe  you 

ng  BtUt  and  &»■  mou  bo 

and  a  drawling  alyle.    Tin 

di^uM  eipreued   at  the  coDiiiii 

n  with  Ihe  r™.  Crrrr  mvM 

be  very  manilal.  and  the  youn 

con[^  walk  off  arm  in  arm. 

ignorant  that  Ihe  Tnm  Criir 

Ii  watching  and  mimicking 

them.    Drtii.  walking  coelume 

7»<»Wc*.H«appeanafte 

Ihe  curtain  riaea.  calling  Ibo 

>  like  a  policeman'^     The 

Tnm  CrUr  knocki  agaiul  hi. 

n  a>  he  enlera.     He  muH  bo 

■ardwilh  "LM  CkUJnm!' 

upon  it,  and  be  very  lough  in  hi>  manner. 

Bridftl,  Ihe  nune,  ii  to  wear  a  bnghl-pink  calico  dreu, 
rather  ihort.  with  high  neck  and  long  ileevei.     She  mnil  ba 

lo  the  final  icene,  be  wire  to  have  Ihe  f**™rall  ready  ba- 
hind  Ihe  icenei  lo  tay.  "They're  found,"  at  the  right  lime. 

When  Lify  it  to  itparale  her  blher  and  the  SiUli^,  let 
Ihem  be  directly  in  Iron!  of  the  uage.  The  whole  of  the  lut 
act  muti  be  peribfiDed  deliberalelr.  and  each  >el  of  ulken 
muu  come  forward,  and  then  telire. 

Alviaji  mtid  Maviif  At  ckadrrm'i  irula  u  tkr  itMt/irnet. 

Al  Ihe  end  of  the  FiRh  Ad  Ihe  EtkiafinHi  and  CIurHt 
come  in  and  jmn  in  Ihe  Ian  tong.  The  Oiorut  ilandi  behind, 
and  the  «t  of  the  characten  am  arranged  according  10  Ihe 
taileoflheinuuiger.  Oneiinger leadiin the tong"Uome wilh 
me."  and  all  the  reU  jnin  in  Ihe  "Tri  la  la."  The  Prologue 
and  Ejnlogue  are  laid  by  the  Waltkmim.  u  he  hat  lett  lo  do 
than  the  othera :  ind  he  repeiti  Ihe  former  before  the  <inl  and 
the  lalter  after  the  bu  chstn*. 

In  regard  10  drilling  the  chUdm,  we  would  only  luggeu 
thai  they  meet  u  often  u  twice  a  week,  but  that  the  whole 
company  need  meet  but  twicenJI^iwrMrr.  and  then  only  when 
they  all  know  Iheir  pant.  The  betl  way  10  diapoae  of  Ihe 
Chuna  and  SMim  li  for  Ihem  to  occupy  the  Tcry  front 
•eati,  10  Ihit  they  may  tee  the  play,  and  Ihe  girli  nuy  be 
euily  called  when  Ihey  are  wanted,  and  the  SMirn  matched 

But  it  ii  not  necenai;  for  the  number  of  children  fint  mea- 
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ttoned  to  take  part  in  the  play,  if  a  tmaller  iramber  afaould 
wish  to  represent  it    The  CicnUt  SoUiert,  and  EiAto/iams 

are  only  accessoriest  but  not  essential  to  the  perfonnance.] 

• 

PROLOGUE. 

How  glorious  is  the  Histrionic  Art  I 
You'll  feel  it  more  than  ever  ere  we  part. 
Who  like  an  actor,  smiles  and  tears  can  win, 
^nd  point  the  path  to  virtue  or  to  sin  I 


I  meant  to  say  a  Prologue  long,  sublime, 
Whose  words  would  triumph  o'er  the  wreck  of 

time; 
I  meant  to  utter  axioms  wise  and  true ; 
But  I'm  convinced  that  this  would  never  do ; 
For  our  stage  manager  bade  me  beware 
I  did  not  take  more  time  than  was  mj  share. 
Ah  I  one  thing  more  he  bade  me  smrefy  saj, 
DonH  h€  too  critical  upon  our  play* 


SuterCnOKV^  of  Girls. 


■or  -  row,  What  ao-oent  of 


m=^i^^S^ 


un — p~i — p — I — r    ^  It/ 

•pair!     In  yon  -  der  cost  •  ly  dweUing^There  weeps  in  anguish 

2i 


T 


-1  -i- Ji  -!■ 


-^ 


m 


wild,       A      motiier,  bro  -  ken       heart  •  ed,  Who   oriea,  My  kit,    lost      ehild! 


First  v^ictt 
addresa  second  Tokea. 


addrtaa  first  voices* 


1 


o 

I 

CO 


Fhrstv&iut 
address  second  Toioea. 


addreas  first  Toioes. 


From  yonder  costly  dwelling 

What  floats,  what  floats  upon  the  air? 
What  sudden  cry  of  sorrow? 

What  accent  of  despair? 
In  yonder  costly  dwelling. 

There  weeps,  in  deepest  anguish  wild, 
A  mother  broken-hearted, 

Who  cries,  "  My  lost,  lost  child !  •• 

What  glimmering  light  approaches 

Along  the  gloomy,  gloomy  way  ? 
What  fearful  words  are  spoken 

Before  the  dawning  day? 
The  Watch  man  *&' lantern  glimmers 

Amid  the  night  so  dark  and  wild, 
And  the  Crier's  voice  is  shouting, 

"Lost  child  I    Lost  child  I    Lost  child  I" 


Chfirtu 
address  audience. 


ACT   I. 


And  now  to  you,  dear  patrons. 

The  old,  the  young,  the  girls,  the  boys : 
Our  Play  will  tell  its  story,  — 

Its  sorrows  and  its  joys. 
And  when,  returning  homeward, 

You  gather  loving  hand  in  hand. 
May  no  "  Lost  Child  "  be  missing 

From  out  your  household  band. 


Scene  I.  —  A  Chamber  in  Mr.  Manly's 
House,  Mrs.  Manly  discovered  reading  a 
book* 

Mrs,  Manly.    Well,  I  declare,  this  everlast- 
ing thought  about  children  gives  one  very 


little  time  for  improving  one's  mind.  Ah,  for 
the  days  of  girlhood  once  more,  when  I  could 
devote  at  least  half  an  hoar  to  the  morning's 
paper,  a  day  now  and  then  to  a  novel  {Mint- 
ing to  the  book),  and  sometimes  indulge  —  in 
doing  nothing  I  Ah!  the  times  are  changed. 
{Calling.)    Bridget,  bring  the  children. 


Tiagti. 


u.  70U  re  calling. 


Mrs.  Manly.  Yea,  Bridget;  IwUh  to  wnd 
the  children  into  the  court  to  get  some  fresh 
air,  it  is  so  close  here ;  but  we  must  have  them 
looking  neat,  jou  know. 

Bridget.  And  its  never  neat  that  they  be, 
Mrs.  Manly,  Master  Jamie's  nose  moat  espe- 
cially. My  outd  father  used  to  have  a  bit  of  a 
joke  upon  that  same  subject,  and,  if  ye'll  not 
objecl,  I'll  jist  enlighten  ye  a  bitconsarning  it. 

Mt$.  Manly.  Ah,  Bridget,  how  many  things 
that  old  father  of  yours  haa  to  answer  fori 
Well,  I  suppose  I  must  have  patience  and 
listen  to  you,  for  you  are  a  good,  faithful  crea- 

Bridget.  iBaskfiilly.)  Ah,  Misthress  Manly, 
and  isn't  It  that  you  nre  blarneying  me  this 

Mrs.  Manly.  By  no  means,  Bridget;  but 
quick,  the  story ! 

Bridget.  I  was  a  going  to  fetch  the  childer 
jiil,  but  here  comes  the  darlints  themselves, 
St.  Patterick,  how  soiled  they  bel  {Enter 
children  in  a  loiUd  slate,  Bridgbt  carries 
(amib  feraard  and  inspects  him.)  My  ould 
father  used  to  tell,  that  a  Paddy,  being  asked 
why  he  wore  hia  stockings  wrong  side  out,  re- 
plied, "  Becase  there's  a  hole  on  the  ither 
hide  of  them ; "  so  now,  Master  Jamie,  I  will 
vaznyour  stocking. 

Mrs.  Manly.  (^Holding  u^  ker  kandi.)  Alas! 
there's  no  denying  Chat  we  poor  mothers  are 
a  hard-used  race  I     Bridget,  get  the  children 

{Tke  tkildren's  soiled  affearance   may  be 

managed  by  telling  lient  appear  tuilk  old 

and  torn  garments  nfan  iSem  to  cover  lit 

nice   ones  uiidernea/i,   and  Bridobt  can 

easily  slip  Ikem  aff-aikile  talking.') 

Bridget.    {Dressing lie  ckildren.)   Well,  my 

l.-idy,  the  Ktory  that  I  was  about  to  tell  ye  was  the 

likeof  this. —  Be  quiet,  Master  Jamie  (5:*o*iV 

iim  ;  Jamjk  makes  a  face  at  ter.^     My  ould 

father  used  to  tell  me  that  he  met  me  walking 

very  fast  in  the  street  when  I  was  a  bit  of  a 

child,  and  he  says  to  me,  "  Well,  Biddy,"  says 

he,  "  and  what  are  you  racing  at  that  rate  for, 

my  girl?"  —  Master  Jamie,  be  —  aisy  won't  you .' 

Qamik  skakes  himself,)     "  O,  father,"  says  T, 

"  and  isn't  it  me  nose  is  a  running,  and  it's  I 

that's  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  it?  " 

Mrs.  Manly.  {Laughing.')  As  usual,  Bridget, 

your  story  about  your  old  father  is  of  a  style 

peculiar  to  yourself.     {Coming  forward  tuiii 

the  children,  and  stooping  to  tie  on  their  halt.) 
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in  the  world  of  Jamie,  for  you  are  growing 
very  old.  You  are  four  years  old  to-day. 
Don't  let  the  carriages  run  over  him;  don't 
let  him  play  in  the  dirt;  don't  let  him  tum- 
ble down,  —  don't  —  let  me  .ee!  are  there 
any  more  don'ts?  Yes,  one  more,  —  don't 
follow  the  soldiers  if  they  come.  Do  you 
hear?  Now  give  mother  n  kiss,  .tnd  then  you 
and  Jamie  say  your  little  verses  before  you  go. 

Ckildren.  "  'My  bird  is  dead,'  said  Nancy 
Ray,"  &c.     {Or  any  baby  poem.) 

Mrs.  Manly.  "Take  them  now,  Bridget. 
They  will  be  out  of  your  way  all  the  morning 
while  you  arc  washing,  and  you  can  accom- 
plish a  great  deal. 

Bridge!.  O,  Misthress  Manly,  —  1  will  do 
a  dale  of  that  same  when  they  are  foment  the 
house.    My  ould  father  used  to  say  — 

Mrs,  Manly,  Never  mind  your  old  father's 
story  now,  Bridget ;  to-morrow  will  do  as  well. 

Bridget.  And  surely  the  time  that's  con- 
vanient  to  yaa,  Misthress  Manly,  will  be  jist 

[Bxennt  Bridget  and  children.     Curtain 
falU. 

ScEHB  It.  —  Room  in  Mr.  Mamly's  house. 
Enter  Dick,  a  colored  servant,  to  let  Ike  ta- 
ble, during  vihick  operation  ke  makes  sev- 
eral mistakes, 

Dick.    {Grumbling.)    Half  past  twoo'clock. 

and  de  knives  no  clean  yet,  and  I  haa  to  set 

dis  ye  re  table.     An'oniy  one  bressed  evenin' 

de  week  can  I  git  to  go  out  and  sing  wid 

de  boys.     I'll  change  my  place;  you  see  if  1 

Mrs.  Manly.    {From  tuitkout.)     Dick,  what 
■re  you  doing?    Make  haste. 
Dick.    Yes,  ma'am ;  I'se  coming. 


Mrs.  Manly.  Where  can  Mr.  Manly  be? 
O,  this  horrid  business,  business,  all  the  Mmel 
I  wish  people  could  live  like  birds. 

Enter  Mr.  Manly.     Mrs.  Manly  risis, 

Mr.  Manly.     Well,  wife,  how  goes  the  day 

with  you    here?    It   was   a   bright    morning 

enough,  but  these  gathering  clouds  betoken  a. 

I  stormy,  dismal  night. 

Mrs.  Manly.     Good  day  to  you,  sir.    May 
I  God  help  the  poor,  and  all  who  may  be  Cz- 
jKised,  then ! 
i      Mr.  Manly.    Well,  word*  won't  help  them. 
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«l  any  rate ;  neither  will  they  nltogether  bring 
in  dinner.  Is  it  ready?  And  the  children, 
where  are  they? 

Mrs.  Manly.  They  were  playing  m  while 
Rgo  in  the  court  with  the  neighbors'  children  ; 
but  as  you  alnnys  like  to  have  a  little  Frolic  with 
them  before  di  ler,  and  ae  the  clouda  threaten 
rain,  I  wilt  send  Bridget  for  them.  ^Callinff.) 
Here,  Bridget! 

Enter  BRiDnET. 

Bridgtt.     And  it's  here  that  I  am,  nin'am. 

Mrs.  Manly.  Bridget,  go  into  the  court 
and   bring  the  children  home.    It  is  nearly 

Bridget.  Ves,  ma'am,  they're  dishing  it 
up,  and  ita  jist  now  that  I  left  the  wash-tub  to 
go  for  the  childer;  and  tossed  enough  it  is 
that  I  shnll  find  them,  I  warrant  ye,  which  all 
comes  of  their  playing  in  the  courL  Nearly  a 
week  will  it  take  me  to  scrub  Iheir  handa  and 
faces,  and  comb  out  their  tanglesome  hair. 

Mr.  Manly.  Well,  well,  Bridget,  bring 
them  quickly,  and  tell  Dick  to  bring  up  din- 

Bridget.    Yes,  sir;  he's  a  fetchin'  it  now. 
[^Exit  Bridgbt. 

Mr.  Manly.  Well,  my  dear  wife,  with  due 
reverence  for  your  opinions,  pray  permit  me 
to  «ay  that  I  find  your  Bridget,  whom  you  cry 
up  to  me  as  perfection,  the  veriest  bore  in 
creation.  Somehow  or  other,  one  ainst  listen 
to  what  she  savs;  and,  although  she  talks  for- 
ever, all  that  she  does  say  might  generally  be 
summed  up  in  three  words:  "My  ouid  father." 
But  I  will  forgive  her  all  her  faults,  if  she  will 
only  hasten  with  the  predoua  ones;  for  the 
hours  have  been  very  long  since  I  saw  them  this 
morning.  I  declare  it  is  worth  a  day's  toil  to 
have  a  peep  at  them  when  I  come  home,  wife.  I 
hope  that  I  am  not'too  proud  of  tjie  treasures, 
though.  When  I  am  most  tired  and  puzzled 
with  business,  I  have  but.  to  think  of  Lily's 
bright  eyes,  and  Jamie's  lisping  efforts  to 
speak,  and  all  goes  right  with  me  again.  What 
with  the  thought  of  them,  and  of  you,  too, 
dear  wife  {laying  kit  baud  affectionately  upon 
krr  shoulder),  I  do  believe  that  I  am  the  hap- 
piest man  in  creation.  But  the  children  j  where 
are  they  f 


ma'am,  and  they  say  they  have  not  been  there 
to-day;  but  they  saw  them  playing  in  ttu 
court  this  morning,  and,  if  they're  not  in 
there,  that  they  must  have  strayed  out  alUt 
the  soldiers.  I  was  sure  that  some  evil  woold 
come  over  them  to-day,  Mr.  Manly,  your  hon- 
or, for  I  could  not  slape  fordhrammg  of  them 
last  night.     My  ould  father  used  — 

Mr.  Manly,  Hush,  Bridget!  This  realiy 
looks  EeriouR,  wife.  I  will  go  myself  after  the 
runaways. 

{Exit  Ms.  VixuLVi/oUowtd  by  BRincer. 

Mrs.  Manly,  Well,  al\er  all,  children  are  a 
trouble  from  the  first  minute  they  enter  Ibe 
world  till  they  Sy  from  the  paternal  roof  to 
matrimony.  Talk  of  maternal  pleasures  to 
the  winds!  Nobody  knows  —  ah,  nobody 
knows  the  responsibilities  of  a  mother,  until 
the  trial  is  really  undertaken:  what  patching, 
what  piecing,  what  lengthening,  what  thort- 
ening  of  little  garments,  what  anxieties,  what 
tears,  what  prayers  1  O,  children,  childreoi 
you  will  be  the  death  of  me! 

Rt-euttr  Mr.  Manly,  Bridget,  and  Dick. 
Mr.  Manly.  Wife,  the  children  are  really 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Qnick,  put  on  yonr 
bonnet  and  look  for  them  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  while  I  wilt  take  the  west,  Dkk  (be 
north,  and  Bridget  the  south;  then,  tbonid 
our  search  prove  unaucceisful,  and  the  vont 
come  to  worst,  we  will  send  for  the  town  crier. 
and.get  the  neighbors' help.      \Curtain  falU. 

ACT  11. 

Scene  L  —  A  company  of  soldiert  cemr  nfpt 
tie  stage  in  tkrte  squads  to  form  a  tqaart, 
and  are  drilled  by  ike  captain.  Tie  eeler- 
bearer,  wio  must  be  a  singer,  steps  foraari 
at  the  captain's  command,  raises  lie  flag, 
and  sings  a  song,  ■o/iici  ias  a  cboms  for  tie 
rest  of  tie  boys,  suci  as  "Rally  round  tie 
flag,  boys"  .or  any  suitable  song.  Tie  cap- 
tain ias  then  three  cieers  given  him.  the 
drummers  roll  their  drums,  and  the  soldiers 
are  inarched  off  in  squads.  As  the  last  man 
is  going  off,  Jamie  and  Lily  come  from  the 
opposite  side  and  vralk  across  the  stage,  inr- 
rating  and  tossing  their  hats,  and  fellow 
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and  Dick  does  the  honors, 

Dick.  {Hearing a  knocking,')  Come  in,  come 
in,  CufiT;  don't  be  bashful.  {They  sit  looking 
at  one  another.     Another  knock.) 

Dick.  Dat*8  Bob;  I  knows  him.  How 
d'ye  do,  Mr.  Johnson  ?  {As  they  shake  hands, 
there  are  two  very  lond  rafs,) 

Dick.  Welcome,  gemmen  —  Mr.  Scipio  and 
C:esar.  Make  yourself  at  home.  Haw,  haw ! 
Dey  tink  dis  boy  is  gone  after  de  chillun  what's 
lost.  But  not  so,  I  says.  I  can't  possibly  go 
tell  I  have  a  good  sing  and  supper.  {They  all 
gather  round  the  table^  ^c.  Twenty  minutes 
only  given  to  them.)  ICurtain  falls. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  —  A  retired  and  silent  Lane  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  Wharves.  LiLY,  sitting  upon 
the  ground,  with  Jamie  asleep  in  her  lap, 
sings  a  lulluby. 

Lily.  Poor  Jamie.  Jamie's  tired.  Come, 
mamma. 

Enter  Sailor  Boy,  whistling,   and  stumbles 

over  them. 

Sailor  Boy.  Hallo,  little  people !  what's  in 
the  wind  now?  I  should  think  that  it  was 
bed  time  for  you  both ;  yes,  quite  time  for  you 
to  turn  in,  for  night  is  coming  on,  and  the 
skies  look  mighty  murky  to  leeward.  I  say, 
you  had  better  hoist  sail,  and  be  gone.  Hal- 
lo, young  ones ;  where  might  you  live  ? 

Lily.    Hush  I    Jamie's  tired. 

Sailor  Boy.  But  you  must  go  home  now,  lit- 
tle people ;  don't  j'ou  see  how  fast  the  rain  is 
coming  down?  Tell  me  where  you  live,  and 
what  might  be  your  names,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  lift  myself,  though  the  captain  is  a  wait- 
ing for  me.  Now,  what  might  be  your  name? 
I  say.     {Stooping  over  LiLY.) 

Lily.    My  name  is  Lily. 

Sailor  Bey.  That's  only  the  beginning; 
what's  the  end?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
didn't  know  what  her  own  name  is.  She's  a 
™'ghty  little  creature,  anyhow,  to  know  any- 
thing. And  what  might  be  t'other  one's  name  ? 
{Stooping  over  Jamie.  ) 

Lily.  Jamie.  Jamie's  tired.   Come,  mamma. 

Sailor  Boy.  {Despairingly,)  Little  girl,  what 
is  your  father's  name,  then?  Can't  you  tell  a 
body  that? 

Lily.  His  name  is  Papa,  and  mamma's 
name  is  Mamma;  they  live  down  yonder. 
{Pot fi ting  in  the  distance.) 

Sailor  Boy.  {Thoughtfully.)  What's  to  be 
done?    Whew  I  how  it  rains!    'Tis  not  in  a 
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this  lonely  place.  If  I  did,  I  should  expect  to 
go  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  next  voya'ge.  Yes ; 
what's  to  be  done?  that's  a  poser.  At  any 
rate,  they  shan't  suffer  from  cold.  {Takes  off 
his  jacket  and  lays  it  over  them.)  If  Jamie's 
white  face  hasn't  a  look  of  our  baby  that's 
dead  at  home  I  {Pacing  up  and  down  as  tf  he 
were  on  shipboard.)  Yes,  here's  a  regular 
blow  —  a  stiff  nor'easter.  We  can't  stay  here, 
that's  certain ;  and,  if  I  was  to  go  to  look  for 
their  whereabouts,  the  captain  would  think 
that  I  had  deserted,  and  be  as  mad  as  blazer ; 
and  then  again,  he  said  he  would  sail  to- 
night; and  he  certainly  will  go  when  the 
blow  is  over;  so  here  goes.  I  won't  desert  the 
little  ones.  I  know  somebody  at  home  that 
will  be  glad  enough  to  have  them  —  my  dear 
mother,  that  buried  her  own  little  baby.  But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  The  captain's  a 
good  man,  and  he'll  help  me  out  of  this  box. 
Come,  little  young  ones;  I'll  do  my  best  by 
you,  and  carry  you  to  my  mother,  and  run 
and  tell  the  captain.  (  Takes  them  by  the  hand, 
and  walks  slowly  out.) 

Scene  II.  —  Watchman,  walking  to  and  fro, 
in  a  street.  Sings  a  song.  Enter  Town 
Crier,  with  a  bell.  They  run  against  each 
other. 

Watchman,  Past  two  o'clock!  Past  two 
o'clock  I 

Town  Crier,  Hallo,  there!  Stop  your  clat- 
ter, and  listen  to  a  body. 

Watchman.    What's  the  row? 

Town  Crier,     Children  lost. 

Watchman,  Children  been  lost  before  to- 
night. 

Town  Crier.  Know  you  nought  about  these  ? 

Watchman.    Describe  'em. 

Town  Crier.  Boy  and  girl ;  four  years  old, 
and  three  years  old ;  had  on  hat,  little  aprons, 
and  so  forth;  strayed  away  to-day,  it  is  sup- 
posed, after  the  soldiers. 

Watchman.  Never  seed  the  like.  Past  two 
o'clock ;  past  two  o'clock. 

Town  Crier.  Well,  then,  it  is  a  gone  case, 
and  they  must  be  where  some  of  the  folks 
think  they  are  —  in  the  water.  Hark'ee,  old 
fowl;  if  you  should  hear  tell  of  anything  about 
the  babies,  Mr.  Manly  will  reward  ye,  ye 
know.     {Going.) 

Watchman.  Hold  on  a  bit.  Now  I  come 
to  think  on't,  Jem  Slukes  —  him  as  was  on 
guard  before  me  here  —  did  t<s\\  me  that  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  rather  suspicious  sight 
at  dusk,  —  one  of  the  sailor  boys  of  the  Water 


Witch  c»iTying  two  Httie  children  toward*  the 
sliip.  But,  aa  he  knows  the  boy,  and  knows 
that  he  is  n  clever  lad,  he  thought  it  wa»  alt 
right,  and  let  him  alone.  But  if  you  are  on 
that  track,  my  boy,  the  scent  is  lost  in  the 


water,  for  the  Water  Witch  put  off  to  sea  nigh 
two  hours  ago. 

Town  Crier.     Oho,  oho !  that's  somelhing, 
though;  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  money. 

[Ex-t,  rumMimg. 


Chorus.    Lantebh  Sono. 


f^  Dosr  neighbor,  praylend  me  your  lanteni  to-niEhtiTbeiiky  it      ii  ^rk  aod  tlie  itangiTenali^tiSIy 
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ACT  IV. 
—  Sailor.  Boy's  Home.  Picture  of  a 
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skip,  large  rtelil,  de.,  lying  ahoal.  S\i 
or's  Mother,  sflnninFal  a  ■niicel.  sillii 
and  singing,  "  Wktn  sball  v/e  meet  again 


Sailor'f  Molier.  It  is  of  no  use.  The  first 
evening  that  Jack  leaves  me  I  have  to  give  up 
to  mji  sorrow.  (,Sie  puts  the  ivkeet  aside,') 
What  noise  is  that  P     (Lisiens.'} 

Jack  enters  wilt  lie  Ivio  children. 
Sonar's  Mother.  Why,  Jack,  my  boy,  what 
has  brought  you  back,  and  at  this  time  of 
night?  I  wan  juet  thinking,  so  sadly,  that  I 
should  not  see  you  for  many  months,  and  here 
you  nrc  at  my  side  again.  What  does  it  mean  i 
and  who  are  these  dear  little  children?  How 
pale  and  tired  they  look!  Come  here,  little 
boy,  nnd  rest  on  my  knee,  and  presently  I  will 
make  up  a  bright  fire  again,  and  get  you  some 
Eupperi  for  I  know,  by  your  looks,  you  are 
hungry  as  well  as  tired.  But  what  is  your 
name?   and  what  is  your  papa's  name?  and 
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Lily.  My  namft  is  Lily,  and  papa's  name 
is  Papa,  and  mamma'*  name  is  Mamma,  and  I 
live  down  yonder, 

Jamie,  Please,  good  lady,  take  us  home. 
We  want  to  sleep  in  our  own  little  beds. 


gry,  in  Wharf  Lane;  and  it  would  have  been 
too  cruel  to  have  left  them  there  alone;  to  I 
ran  as  fast  as  my  leg*  would  carry  tne  down 
to  the  boat,  and  rowed  off  to  the  ship,  and 
asked  the  captain  what  I  ahonld  do.  He 
said  he  must  sail  at  once,  while  the  wind  and 
tide  served ;  but,  rather  than  have  the  poor 
children  suffer,  he  would  leave  me  behind  to 
take  care  of  them,  which  I  did,  and  have 
brought  them  to  you. 

Sailor's  Mather.  And  very  glad  I  am  that 
you  did  so.  And  now,  my  little  children,  eat 
some  of  this  nice  cake  I  hare  for  jou. 

yamie.     I  like  cake,  but  I  want  to  go  home. 

Sailor's  Mother.  Poor  little  boj!  Can't 
you  amuse  him  \>y  a  dance,  while  1  sing  for 
youf  (Jack  dances  the  Sailers  Bormpift, 
■which  he  ■whistles  and  his  mother  sings.)  .\nd 
now,  my  little  dear*,  will  you  go  to  bed?  I 
will  make  you  a  nice  little  bed;  and  as  soon 
as  you  wake.  Jack  and  I  will  take  jou  home  to 
your  papa  and  mamma. 

ScBNK  II.  — A  Street.  En/trMiss  Fitzailex. 


Mr,  Bonville,  Good  morning,  Miss  Fitz- 
allen.  What  brings  you  abroad  at  this  earljr 
hour?  Ah !  I  perceive  you  desire  to  plant  deeper 
roses  in  jour  cheeks  (^pointing)  by  a  breezy 
promenade.  You  are  politic,  you  are  right. 
Nothing  makes  conquest  so  easily  as  complex- 
ion ;  and  yours,  I  must  own  — 

Miss  Fitzallen,  A  truce  to  your  compli- 
ments, Mr.  Bonville;  and  tell  me  {archly),  is 
jour  early  walk  to  benefit  your  complexion? 

Mr*  Bonville.  Upon  my  honor,  no.  I 
fancy  I  am  irresistible  without  such  aids. 
{Smoothittg'  mustache.)  The  truth  is,  I  am 
bored  past  expression  by  the  monotony  of  ex- 
istence, and  came  hither  to  escape  that  old- 
fashioned  invention,  sleep.  Why,  the  cattle 
sleep,  Adam  and  Eve  slept,  my  butler  sleeps ! 
0  for  an  original  idea  to  help  one  along  in 
the  hackneyed  business  of  living.  Good 
morning.  Miss  Fitzallen.      {Looking  behind 


ering.    Nothing  is   so   vulgar    as    a    crowd. 
Adieu.     (Going,) 

Enter  Town  Crier. 

Town  Crier.  Children  lost!  children  lost! 
(He  stumbles  against  Mr.  Bonville,  who 
brushes  his  clothes  in  disgust,) 

Miss  Fitzallen  and  Mr,  Bonville.  What 
children?    Whose  children? 

Town  Crier,  Mr.  Manly's.  Children  lost ! 
children  lost! 

Mr,  Bonville,  Mr.  Manly,  did  you  say?  My 
friend  Manly?  I  must  go  at  once.  It  will  be 
something  new,  a  new-fashioned  sensation  in 
life's  weary  round,  to  restore  lost  children  to 
their  parents ! 

Miss  Fitzallen.  And  I,  too,  mfist  hasten  to 
dear  Mrs.' Manly,  to  see  of  what  assistance  I 
can  be  to  her  in  her  bereavement  and  distress. 

Mr,  Bonville.  Allow  me  to  accompany  you. 
{They  walk  off  arm  in  arm,) 
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*  The  last  part  of  Sweet  Home  is  here  introduced. 
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ACT  V. 

Mr.  Manly*s  House*  Mrs.  Manly  im  a  Room 
distracted  with  grief, 

Mrs*  Manly,  My  children,  my  children ! 
*  has  no  one  seen  them,  no  one  heard  of  them? 
Are  their  little  heads,  that  have  so  often  lain 
upon  my  bosom,  shelterless  to-night?  Are 
they  shivering  with  cold  in  some  lonely  spot? 
Are  they  hungry,  and  tired,  and  sad?  O,  my 
children  I  what  would  I  not  give  to  have  you 
once  more  within  these  arms  I  Perhaps  I  may- 
never  behold  you  again ;  never  hear  the  sweet 
prattle  of  your  lips,  or  the  gentle  fall  of  your 
footsteps.  My  children  I  will  no  one  bring  to 
me  my  children  ?  •  {Bmter  Mr.  Manly.)  O,  I 
know  that  yoi^  have  come  to  tell  me  that  they 
are  found,  —  that  they  are  without  the  door! 
Stand  aside,  and  let^e  behold  my  children. 

Mr.  Manly,  (^Shaking  his  head  mournfully,') 
Alas,  poor  wife!  they  are  not  found;  make  up 
your  mind  for  the  worst.  —  {Aside,)  How  can  I 
tell  her  what  we  dread  ?  —  {Aloud.)  Our  neigh- 
bors think  that  we  shall  see  our  little  ones  no 
more.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  wandered  towards  the  wharves,  and  — 
and  — 

Mrs,  Manly,  —  {Frantically,)  Merciful 
Heaven!  thry  are  not  drowned  I  Only  say 
they  are  not  drowned.  O,  not  that,  not  that, 
O,  no,  no,  no! 

Mr,  Manly,  Alas,  poor  wife !  I  fear  it  must 
be  so.  (Mrs.  Manly  sinks  down  upon  a  chair^ 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands^  weeps 
bitterly.) 

Enter  Miss  Fitzallen  ff»^  Mr.  Bonvillb, 
who  shake  hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ly, and  retire  with  handkerchiefs  to  their 
eyes. 

Enter  Town  Crikr. 

Jdrs,  Manly,  {Hearing a  noise  without,)  The 
children ! 

Town  Crier,    Alas,  ma*am!   alas,  sir! 

Mrs,  Manly,  {Hoarsely,)  Kt^  my  children 
drowned  ? 

Town  Crier,    Worse,  ma*am. 

Mr,  Manly,  {Holding  theTown  Crier  by  the 
collar.)  Man,  tell  me  instantly  what  you  know 
about  them,  or  you  shall  repent  of  your  tardi- 
ness. But  I  forget  myself:  my  grief  makes  a 
madman  of  me.  .  {Gently.)  Will  you  tell  your 
news,  my  good  man? 

Town  Crier.    Tain't  much  to  tell,  after  all, 

sir.     This  is  it.    About  dusk,  last  evening,  a 

sailor  was  seen  carrying  them  towards  the 

^    Water  Witch,  and  about  twelve  in  the  night 

she  w^eighed  anchor,  and  is  now  far  out  at  sea. 


Mrs,  Manly.  {Starting  mp,)  With  my  chil- 
dren? 

Town  Crier,  Just  so,  ma*am :  and,  if  I 
could  be  allowed  to  state  my  mind  upon  the 
subject,  rd  have  that  young  sailor  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  —  the  youthful  villain ! 
I  dare  say  he*s  got  his  reasons  for  carrying 
them  off,  but  he  didn't  know,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he'd  have  to  die  for  it  by  the  law. 

Bridget,  Die  for  it!  to  be  sure  he  will ;  but 
that's  not  half,  I  hope.  My  ould  father,  him 
as  lives  in  blessed  Ireland,  used  to  tell  me  a 
story  of  a  boy  who  was  twice  kilt  for  that  same 
thing,  because  you  know,  Misthress  Manly,  he 
took  two  children,  and  once  killing  was  too 
good  for  him. 

Mr.  Manly,  {In  an  excited  manner.)  Bridget 
hush,  for  Heaven*s  sake!  Wife  {turning  to 
Mrs.  Manly),  come,  cheer  up ;  while  there^s 
life  there's  hope.  I  will  follow  the  vessel  to 
her  port,  and  I  hope  yet  to  rescue  them. 

Many  Voices  without.  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hur- 
rah! They're  found!  they're  found!  they're 
found ! 

Enter  Sailor  Boy  and  Mother,  with  ehil- 
dreut  having  shells  and  sea-weed  in  their 
hands.  The  parents  rush  to  the  childriu 
to  embrace  them;  the  Town  Cribs  «/- 
tempts  to  secure  the  Sailor  Boy,  aud 
struggles  to  hold  him  fast,) 

Sailor  Boy,  Unhand  me,  man ;  unhand  me ! 

Town  Crier.  Didn't  you  steal  the  children, 
my  boy?  and  didn't  you  mean  to  cany  them 
off?  and,  if  you  didn't  carry  them  off  {in  a  lav 
voice),  didn't  you  mean  to  get  the  reward? 
ril  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  if  you'll  give  me 
Just  i<7(/*of  v^atyou  get,  I'll  not  torn  evidence 
against  you,  and  mum  (with  a  knowing  wink) 
will  be  the  word. 

Sailor  Boy,  {Freeing  himself  from  his 
grasp,)  Ay,  ay,  man,  that's  a  bargain ;  y«.</ 
half  of  what  I  take  you  shall  have. 

Town  Crier*    All's  right,  then. 

Mr,  Manly,  {Coming forward  and  speaking 
sternly,)  Young  lad,  you,  then,  are  the  sailor 
boy  of  the  Water  Witch  who  wished  to  kidnap 
my  poor  little  children.  (  To  the  Town  Crier.) 
Town  Crier,  a  cord,  if  you  please;  such  youth- 
ful villany  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  witness. 
{Commencing  to  bind  his  arms,) 

Lily.  {Rushing  forward  between  them.) 
Don't,  papa;  he's  a  good  sailor  boy. 

Mrs,  Manly.  Let  this  boy  or  his  mother 
tell  their  story,  good  people  all.  He  does  not 
look  to  me  like  a  villain ;  there  is  something 
frank  and  open  about  his  oountcnanoe  which 
scarcely  betokens  such  deep  depravity. 


\^t»a\M   ••»btax«k 


Mr*  Manly.  Be  quiet,  if  jou  please,  Bridget ; 
and  you,  good  woman,  tell  jx>ur  story. 

Sailor's  Mother.  Jack  found  them  cold  and 
vret  in  Wharf  Lane,  and,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  them,  he  ran  first  to  the  captain,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  find 
the  children's  home.  So  he  brought  them  to 
me,  and  I  warmed  them  up  and  put  them  to 
bed ;  and  a  friend  of  ours  told  us  this  morning 
that  there  was  sorrow  and  mourning  in  this 
house,  and  so  we  brought  them  to  you.  And 
so  good  night,  or  rather  good  morniog.  Mas- 
ter Jamie  and  Miss  Lily,  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  old  Susan  and  her  son  Jack,  and  get 
some  more  pretty  shells.  {Going  away  with 
Jack.) 

Mr.  Manly.  Stop,  my  lad ;  there*8  a  •  hun- 
dred dollars'  reward  offered  for  the  recovery 
of  the  children.  Your  mother  has  made  a 
clear  statement,  and  I  believe  every  word  that 
she  says.  Here  is  the  money  ready  for  you. 
(  Offering  a  purse-) 

Sailor  Boy.  Not  a  cent,  sir;  not  a  cent. 
My  mother  would  cry  shame  upon  Jack  of  the 
Water  Witch  if  I  as  much  as  touched  the 
nooney. 


^ni^tfi.     AMMVtt 


V    V 


with  him,)  Noble,  generous  boy,  I  knew  that 
I  was  not  mistaken  in  you.  If  you  will  not 
accept  the  money,  then  accept  my  everlasting 
thanks;  and  be  assured  that  many  a  gift  will 
reach  your  home  from  our  hands,  and  that  you 
need  not  again  ieave  your  mother. 

Sailor's  Mother.  (^Courtesy ing).  Thanks, 
my  lady. 

Town  Crier.  And  my  share,  my  lady?  I 
half  fowndi  them,  you  know. 

Bridget.  (^Shaking  her  fist  at  him.)  O,  you 
desaiver  you;  if  my  ould  father  — 

Mr*  Manly*  Bridget,  will  you  be  quiet? 
You  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  my  man,  and 
many  thanks  to  you  all,  good  neighbors  and 
friends,  for  your  interest ;  be  assured  that  we 
will  never  forget  your  kindness  while  our 
hearts  retain  the  memory  of  this  night>  and 
The  Lost  Children. 

Enter  Chorus  of  Girls,  who  stand  behind 
the  actors,  and  all  join  in  the  farewell  sotig^ 
**  Come  with  me,'* 


Farewell  Chorus  Song.    Comb  with  Me. 


23E 


■K- 


i 


£ 


i^ 


1- 


1.  O    come  with  xne, 

2.  The  children    dear, 

3.  And  so,  kind  friends, 


tra 

la 

la. 

Come    and    see. 

tra 

U 

K 

He       did    bear; 

tra 

U 

K 

Oar  story    ends, 

tra  la  la, 
tra  la  la, 
tra       la       la, 

Ballenlando. 


m^ 


How  quick  nvith  joy,     tra     la 
'With  smiles  so  briffbt,  tra     la 
And  onyott    aU,      tn    la 


EPILOGUE.' 

Friends,  neighbors,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  all, 

We  come  obedient  to  your  hearty  call ; 

We    come  to  thank  you  for  your  patience 

shown. 
And  all  our  stage  defects  and  faults  to  own. 


K 

The  Sailor  boy, 

tta 

la 

la, 

To  their  home. 

^ 

And  great  delight. 
BfayblflssingBfalll 

tra 

la 

i^ 

They  have  come. 

im 

tra 

la 

im 

Now  good  night. 

Taste  and  Smell.  —  Our  taste  is  in  a 

great  measure  dependent  upon  the  sense  of 
smell.  A  person  devoid  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
never  can  perceive  a  burnt  article  of  food  by 
the  taste.  They  lose  the  flavor  of  the  straw- 
berry; and  cinnamon,  and  all  spices  taste  like 
chips.  One  sense  affects  another.  We  re- 
quire them  all  in  perfection  to  enjoy  this  life 
fully. 


We  know  we  are  not  Siddons,  Trees,  or  Kem- 

bles 
(Excuse  us  if  our  voice  a  little  trembles) ; 
We  know  we  are  not  Mowatts,  Keans,  O'Neills ; 
Each  of  our  corps  his  own  demerits  feels. 
To  please  you  was  our  aim,  our  genial  task. 
And  if  we  have^  no  more  we  wish  or  ash. 


The  organ  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  is 

the  largest  in  this  country;  but  the  organ  in 
the  new  Royal  Albert  Hall,  in  London,  is  the 
largest  in  the  w^orld.  Externally,  it  is  sixty 
feet  wide  (twelve  feet  wider  than  the  organ  in 
Music  Hall),  and  seventy  feet  high  (ten  feet 
higher  than  the  one  in  Music  Hall),  and  it  has 
nine  thousand  pipes,  while  the  Music  Hall  or- 
gan has  only  five  thousand  five  hundred  pipes. 
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WAI  WOBK. 

ONCE  on  n  time,  some  ye. 
Two  Yankees,  from  C 
Were  travelling  —  on  foot,  o 

A  style  nowo-jt  of  date; 

And,  being  far  away  down 

It  wasn't  strange  or  fum 


So,  coming  to  a  thriving 

They  hired  a  lofty  ha' 
And  on  the  comers  of  I 

Put  handbills,  great 
Telling  the  people,  fat 

In  printed  black  an 
They'd  give  a  show  o 

In  the  great  town ' 

Of  course  the  peop' 
A  mighty  show  <■ 

Of  Napoleon,  Byr 
And  lots  of  forr 

Of  Mary,  Qijeen 
And  monks  In 

Heroes,  peasnnt 

Oneof  the  Ya 

No  palate  t 
And  this,  pet 

Why  he  w 
Be  that  as  it 

He  coutd" 
But  talked 

And  son 

The  othe 

Qiiite  ■ 
He  had 

And- 

Asy 
Much 


LOGAN    BRAES. 

Bat  I,  wV  ay  Kweet  naalinga  here, 
"Sta  mkta  to  help,  nu  matt  to  cheer. 
Pus  iridoirad  nighti,  Bnd  joyleu  daja, 
While  Willie's  &r  fne  Logia  bnw. 

Uuilration  _from  Rob»rl  Btnt't  Pomu. 


WE  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Amitteur 
Press  Association  had  a  successful  con- 
vention, and  that  in  their  deliberations  they 
took  a  high  position  in  regard  to  the  chnrncter 
of  amateur  papers.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  judging  from  the  inter- 
esting letter  received  by  us  from  Secretary 
Osgood,  we  may  expect  decided  improve- 
ments in  the  future.  While  on  this  subject, 
wc  will  try  to  answer  a  question  frequently 
osked  by  curreapondents,  "  Why  do  not  ama- 
teur papers  succeed  belter?"  There  are 
several  reasons.  They  are  loo  often  started 
without  any  plan  on  the  part  of  the  publisher 
or  editor,  without  any  true  idea  of  the  work  to 
be  done  )  the  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  die  out  in 
a  short  time,  and  then  the  paper  becomes  a 
burden  to  its  owner,  and  he  stops  it:  again, 
the  contents  are  seldom  such  as  to  attract 
readers,  even  among  boys,  for  boys  know  what 
i«  goodi  and  like  that  which  is  interesting: 
worse  than  all  these  reasons,  personal  abuse 
and  bad  temper  are  oiten  allowed  to  fill  the 
columns.  Still  another  reason  is  the  exfitMit 
both  to  publishers  and  subscribers.  This  may 
seem  trifling,  but  when  all  the  little  items  are 
added  together,  the  amount  is  much  more 
than  boys'  pockets  can  meet.  Parents  are 
usually  indulgent  in  such  matters,  but  our 
young  friends  can  easily  see  that  money  can  be 
very  easily  wasted.  Press,  and  type,  and  paper 
cost  considerable,  and  even  a  boy's  labor  is 
worth  something,  and  it  takes  many  subscri- 
bers to  pay  the  bills.  And  further,  so  many 
of  tiiose  papers  have  "  failed  "  that  the  boy 
public  is  suspicious.  After  paying  his  sub- 
»cription  to  one  or  more  papers,  and  receiving 
only  one  or  two  copies  instead  of  the  number 
promised,  the  subscriber  is  disgusted,  and 
feels  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
in  future  he  will  be  more  careful  how  he 
spend*  hU  spare  "quarters." 

A  "Patriotic  Bot"  is  inquisitive  in  regard 
to  the  American  flag.    Before  long  we  hope  to 


give  a  full  itlustrated  history  of  the  "  Star- 
spangled  Banner,"  but  till  then  this  must  suf- 
fice. The  Union  Flag,  so  called,  of  thirteen 
stripes,  was  first  unfurled  at  the  camp  in  Cam- 
bridge, January  I,  1776.  Our  boys  will  please 
bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
colonists  still  professed  loyalty  to  England 
when  theirwrongs  should  be  redressed.  Thus 
the  British  ensign  was  not  yet  discarded;  and 
this  "  Union  Flag "  bore  the  cross  of  St. 
George  to  denote  England,  and  St.  Andrew's 
cross  to  denote  Scotland. 

This  design  was  used  upon  the  Union  Flag, 
with  the  field  composed  of  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  emblematic  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  The  use  of  the  British 
crosses  on  the  Afnerican  flag  led  General  Howe 
to  interpret  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  nt  Cam- 
bridge as  evidence  of  gnbmisgion  to  the  crown ; 
but  the  British  general  soon  found  out  his  mis- 
take. On  that  day  a  speech  by  the  king  had 
been  received  at  camp,  and  the  credulous  Brit- 
ish officer  thought  that  it  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  the  flag  raising.  Washington,  in  a 
letter  written  two  or  three  days  after,  says, 
"  Wc  gave  great  joy  to  them  [the  British] 
without  knowing  or  intending  it;  for  on  that 
day,  the  day  which  gave  being  to  the  new 
army,  we  had  hoisted  the  Union  Flag,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  United  Colonies.  But,  behold! 
it  was  received  in  Boston  ns  a  token  of  the 
deep  impression  the  [king's]  speech  had  made 
upon  us,  and  as  a  signal  of  submission."  The 
principal  flag  hitherto  used  by  the  colonial 
army  was  plain  crimson;  but  such  was  the 
indignation  of  the  Americans  at  General 
Howe's  misconstruction  of  their  flag,  that 
they  changed  the  plain  red  ground  to  thirteen 
stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  the  number  and  union 
of  the  colonies.  Soon  after,  the  blue  field  in 
one  comer,  with  thirteen  stars,  was  adopted; 
an^  by  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, passed  June  14,  1777,  this  was  made  the 
national  flag  of  the  United  States. 
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OUR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS. 


KUR 

A  I  5NE 

AUSTR I  A 

AUSTRAL  I  A 

BAHAMAS 

CALV  I 

A  I  N 

A 

173.  When   icicles   hang  on   Ihc   wall.      174. 

99  +  ^  =  100.  175.  (Male)  (a  pen  in  S)  (ewe) 

(la)  —  Malay  peninsula. 

176.  P 
EEL 

BIRCH 

THIS  TLE 

PER  S I MMON 

BRAMBLE 

LEMON 

BOX 

N 

177.  (Cannon  to  right  of  Ihem)  (cannon  to 
left  of  them)  (cannon  in  front  of  them)  (s=v) 
(o)  (50=  I)  (SO  =  1>  <e)  (7)  (e)  (d)  (ft)  (n)  (d) 
(TH  under  ED)  —  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
cannon  to  left  of  them,  cannon  in  front  of 
them  volleyed  and  thundered.  178.  Hamlet. 
179.  Nagasacki.Japnn.  180.  i.  Mocking  Bird. 
a.  Yellow  Bird.  3.  Cat  Bird.  4.  Pigeon.  5. 
Swallow.  181.  Eastport.  iSi.  i.  Robin,  3. 
Canary.  3.  Partridge.  4.  Swallow.  iSj.  I,  Be- 
low (X  =  Greek  Chi)  it  tnn  ~  Beloochistan. 
3.  (W  in  on  A)  -  Winona.  3.  (Tusk)  (arrow) 
(ra)  —  TuBcarora.  184.  i.  Clara,  i.  Logan. 
3.  Again.  4.  Raise.  5.  Anne*.  185.  Charles 
Reade.    186.  Where  law  ends  tyranny  begins. 

St^UARB  Word. 
187.  I.  The  first  man.     3.  Finished.     3.  A 
glrl'aname.    4.   A  sort  of  ground  grain. 

COLLBOE. 


iS3.  You'll  find  me  in  the  air. 
If  you  will  only  look. 

And  though  I'm  alwavs  there, 
You'll  find  me  in  the  brook. 

Now  strange  lo  say,  if  you  will 

And  not  discouraged  be, 

ery  little  noisy.  Creek, 


Iv, 


will  I 


m  in  with  earl  and  lord, 
In  with  their  every  care; 
m  witli  the  robber's  hoard. 
Within  his  hidden  lair. 


Double  Acrostic. 

190.  Initials,  a  stale;  finals,  its  capital:  — 

I.  A  lieh-tub.    3.  Trouble.    3.  A  short  steep. 

4.  A  feminine  pronoun.     ;.  A  kind  of  ressel. 

6.  A  kind  of  mineral  water. 

CHINCKOI■I^'. 


I9t.  Tliere  is  a  number  of  Tour  figures,  the 
iim  or  whose  digits  is  equal  to  twice  the  Eum 
if  the  first  and  fourth.  The  sum  of  the  first 
ind  second  is  equal  to  the  diflerence  between 
,d  third.  The  sumof  the  first  itnd 
.  the  bum  of  the  second  and  third, 
nd  fourth  divided  by  the 
id  third  is  equal  lo  the 
mberf 

WiLFOHD. 


tlie  fourth 

fourth  equals  the  sui 
The  sum  of  the  first 
sum  of  the  second  i 
first.     What  is  the  n 


191.        Geographical  Rebuses. 
1 


HiOt^Dvin^ij 


v^-^' 

V 


Double  Acrostic. 

193.  InitiaU,  a  state;  finals,  its  principal 
city:- 

I.  A  table  utensjl.  3.  To  entice.  3.  Slimy. 
4.  Uncooked.  5.  Latin  pronoun.  6.  Noises. 
7.  A  relative. 

Chitickopin. 

194.  Geographical  Puzzle. 


^tVh^ti? 


195.  My  first  is  equality;  my  set 
tiority  i  my  whole  is  superiority. 


196.   The  initials  and  finals  form   (he  a 


Third  a  small   native  tree,   flowering  before 

Fourth  a  profusion  of  rich  Bowers,  from  green 
leaves  peeping. 

My  second  being  reversed,  prefiic  to  it  my  first. 
My  third  and  fourth  now  add  to  the  above, 

-    and  then  unite. 
My  whole  (a  Spartan  king)  is  brought  to  light. 
Moss  Rose. 


Geographical  Puzzle. 


193.  I.  To   clutch.     3.  A   Persian   coin.    3 

Separate.    4.  Coarse  cloth.    5.  A  boy'a  name 

LoqjtAX. 


lA. 


Double  Acrostic. 


300.  Place  three  rivers,  one  above  another, 
«o  that  the   initials  and  'finals  will  name  two 

Specs. 


LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "  Editor 
OF  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  care  of 
Lbb  Sc  Siibpard,  149  WsGhington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass." 

Money  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Lee 
&  Skbpard,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Dear  Hong  Kong,  wc  wish  we  could,  but  we 
cannot;  stilt,  for  your  encouragement  we  will 
■ay  that  you  are  on  the  highway  to  success, 
and  must  soon  gain  the  desired  end.  —  Con- 
tributor's verses  are  creditable  to  him,  but 
would  hardly  be  so  for  the  Magazine,  and 
therefore  must  be  "declined  with  thanks."  — 
Occasionally  we  have  a  letter  that  shows,  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  n  sad  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  spelling-book  and  grammar ;  and 
aa  for  punctuation,  we  mildly  suggest  to  one 
who  will  certainly  take  the  hint  kindly,  that 
to  make  a  pause  after  every  word  ia  a  great 
WABte  cf  material.  —  "  Club  Rates  "  are  always 
on  the  cover  of  the  Magazlnci  never  fail  to 
read  all  there  i«  in  the  Magazine,  —  cover  and 
all,  —  and  you  will  thus  be  saved  some  trou- 
ble in  writing  letters.  —  Earom,  Esq.,  must 
keep  on  trying  if  he  would  succeed ;  but  we 
would    not    recommend    to    him   to   attempt 

Uncle  Josh's  pictorial  complimenti  are  re- 
ceived with  thanks.  —  P.  B.  Loomis,  Jr.,  has  a 
desire  Tor  amateur  papers;  will  some  one  of 
the  youthful  editorial  corps  gratify  him?  — 
Horatio's  friendly  criticism  shall  receive  all 
proper  attention.     We  try  in  our  pages  to  ex- 


Chinckopin  is  so  lavish  with  his  favors  that  we 
are  confused;  but  we  shall  try  to  use  some  of 
his  head  work.  —  Zeno's  head  and  head  work 
came.  We  shall  use  the  last,  or  a  part  of  it, 
and  the  first  he  may  want  to  use  himaelfl  — 
Humpty  Dumpty  keeps  a  aharp  lookout  for 
us,  for  which  we  thank  him. — J.  W.  South - 
wood,  133  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston,  Mass., 
announces  himself  as  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Stamp  Co. ;  those  interested  will  please  take 
notice.  —  H,  H„  Box  549,  Toledo,  Ohio,  says 
he  will  both  subscribe  and  contribute  to  ama- 
teur papers,  and  wiints  specimens.  —  Grizzly 
Jake's  rebus  is  as  "  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log ; " 
but  his  log  is  very  well  drawn.  —  We  are  sorry, 
but  Hopeful  has  an  opportunity  to  exercise  hii 
grace ;  the  "  bashful  boy  "  is  all  right.  —  A.  D. 
P.  must  make  a  second  attempt.  —  Hickup 
picks  up  another  name.  Paroquet. — Joka'a 
rebus  is  too  blind. 

The  Philadelphia  Monthly  merits  praise, 
and  reflects  credit  on  its  enterprising  edilon. 
—  Rafoozleum  (what  a  name !},  of  Palmer,  11- 
linoia,  has  a  Novelty  Press  for  sale,  —  Whirl- 
wind ia  fortunate  in  his  location,  and  hia 
anecdote  of  Miss  O'Neil  is  quite  characteristic 
of  that  lady.  —  E.  Marlinelle,  688  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  wants  obsolete  issuesof  foreign 
stamps. -^  Pinkham,  New  Market,  N.  H.,  is 
severely  attacked  with  the  stamp  fever,  and 
needs  all  the  assistance  he  can  obtain.  —Don 
Sly  not  quite  «ly  ctiough.  —  Welcome  once 
more  to  Specs,  The  acrostic  ia  accepted.  — 
Sailor  Boy's  first  puzzle  ia  cerUinly  curious; 
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"There  is  a  question,  —  I  most  ask  it,  — 

WiU  these  not  reach  the  old  Waste  Basket?  " 

• 

to  which  we  answer,  No.  1  will  not.  —  We 
xnu8t  shuffle  off  Shuffies's  riddle,  for  it  is  verj 
old  :  the  charade  we  may  use.  —  The  **  arith- 
metical," by  Wilford,  is  accepted.  —  Harry 
M.*8  rebus  is  very  prettily  drawn,  but  is  too 
easy.  —  Not  quite,  Ovid.  —  "  Luck  and  Pluck  ** 
was  written  by  Horatio  Alger.  —  What  a  funny 
idea  that  is  of  yours,  friend  Shuffles,  that  your 
writing  will  be  more  legible  in  pencil  than  in 
ink  I  that  is,  if  the  ink  is  good,  and  we  beg  our 
boys  and  girls  to  have  good  ink;  any  other  is 
a  nuisance  to  writer  and  reader.  Sometimes 
we  have  letters  that  are  almost  illegible  by 
reason  of  paleness.  —  Ed.  Ward  i«  good  both 
at  guessing  and  at  inventing;  still  we  cannot 
use  all  the  good  things  that  are  sent  to  us. 
**  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true; " 
or,  as  a  type-setter  read  it  in  Horace  Greeley's 
manuscript,  **  'Tis  five,  'tis  fift^',  and  fifty  'tis, 
'tis  five !  "  The  photograph  is  added  to  our 
picture  gallery.  —  L.  H.  V.,  602  North  Tenth 
Street,  Philstdelphia,  has  a  printing-press  for 
sale,  and  so  has  George  W.  Spencer,  of  East 
Cambridge.  The  latter  is  a  Lowe  press  in 
good  order,  and  cheap;  a  good  chance  for 
somebody. 

Samuel  H.  French,  Jr.,  190  Second  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  become  **  fired  with  mili- 
tary ardor,"  belongs  to  a  company  called  the 
**  Lincoln  Guards,"  drills  in  the  street,  &c., 
and  he  wants  to  find  some  one  similarly  dis- 
posed. Can  any  of  our  readers  help  him  in 
his  endeavors?  We  used  to  "play  soldier" 
in  our  younger  days,  but  the  sad  experiences 
of  the  past  few  years  of  our  country's  history 
have  given  to  all  such  "  play  "  a  serious  as- 
pect. —  Here  is  a  sensible  correspondent.  He 
says,  "  The  interest  you  take  in  the  amuse- 
ments and  intellectual  improvement  of  young 
people,  and  your  kindness  in  noticing  their 
communications,  are  having  a  most  beneficial 
effect.  In  this  far  off  state  (California),  we 
boys  feel  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  enroll 
ourselves  among  your  correspondents."  — 
Alfred  H.  Wheeler  is  informed  that  the  "cut " 
referred  to  in  his  letter  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. 

One  of  our  correspondents  (W.  Udell)  has 
found  an  old  record  at  North  Hatfield,  Mass., 
which  describes  a  road  as  "  running  from 
Pochang  Meadow  to  the  stream,  where  old 
Mr.  Doolittle's  horse  died  I  "  Rather  indefi- 
nite, we  should  say.  The  same  correspondent 
boaUs  of  a  copy  of  the  "  New  England  Week- 
ly Journal,"  of  Monday,  April  8,  1728.  — We 
can  compliment  most  heartily,  for  its  legibil-  i 


ity,  Bostonian's  handwriting. —  Chinese  coins 
are  for  sale  by  G.  W.,  xo8  Biddle  Street,  Mil- 
waukie.  Wis.  —  "  tf,"  at  the  end  of  an  adver- 
tisment,  means  that  the  advertisement  18  to 
be  kept  in  the  paper  till  forbidden ;  *'  eop  " 
means  every  other  paper;  "  eow,"  every  other 
week,  &c.  With  this  hint,  friend  Comstock 
can  easily  satisfy  his  curiosity.  —  Erasmus, 
one  of  the  vigorous  promoters  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  born  at  Rotterdam,  October  28, 
1467,  and  died  at  Basel,  July  12,  1536.  —  Like 
an  omnibus,  our  family  circle  always  has 
**  room  for  one  more ;  "  and  so  Harry  Wright 
may  consider  himself  admitted. 

Wish  Corrbspondbnts.  —  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby.  Box  45,  West  Marlboro',  Mass.  —  Zeno, 
Box  1279,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (curiosities). — James 
Magee,  Hoboken,  N.  Y.,  wants  stamp  dealers' 
price  lists,^lso  letters.  —  Charles  R.  Rutledge, 
Lock  Box  588,  Pittsburg,  Penn.  (coins).  — 
Edward  H.  Wheeler,  324  Tompkins  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  L.  L  —  Charles  Harrington,  Jr., 
Box  1x4,  and  C.  A.  Harris,  Box  121,  both  of 
Wenham,  Mass.,want  correspondents  on  birds' 
eggs-  — Andrew  D.  Parker,  Morrisiana,  N.  Y. 

—  M.  T.  S.,  Brattle  Street,  Webster,  N.  H.  — 
Champagne  Charlie,  Box  275,  Marlboro',  Mass. 

—  Wm.  H.  Morrison,  care  of  Clarke  &  Co., 
Transfer  Station,  Pittsburg,  Pa.-  —  John  E. 
Doherty,  care  of  Clarke  &  Co.,  Transfer  Sta- 
tion, Pittsburg,  Pa.  —  F.  J.  Abbott  &  Co., 
dealers  in  foreign  stamps,  Lock  Box  215, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Wakefield  Wheeler,  6a 
Fitst  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (amateur  pa- 
pers). —  Walter  W.  Fessler,  Greenville,  Mer- 
cer Co.,  Pa.  —  F.  C.  Griswold,  Greenfield, 
Mass.  —  E.  Pierce,  No.  6  Rockland  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  (games). — J.  Alex  Edgar,  Bu- 
reau, Eng.  and  PrintingjTreasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (amateur  papers).  —  Path- 
finder, Box.  247  Marlboro*,  Mass.  —  Chas.  C. 
Fremont,  Dacotah,  Iowa. — W.  Shotwell,  Shar- 
on, Drawer  58,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  —  Geo.  Leaver- 
ing,  Lock  Box   9,  Columbus,  Ind.  (stamps). 

—  Toby  Crackitt,  Box  45,  West  Marlboro', 
Mass.  —  Fred.  C.  Penfield,  Box  8i,  West 
Meriden,  Conn,  (stamps,  printing,  and  ama- 
teur papers).  —  P.  T.  Anther,  Box  188,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (base  ball  and  hunting).  —  O.  K., 
Box  470,  Jacksonville,  111.  (eggs,  furs,  and 
stamps).  — John  Gilpin,  Lock  Box  52,  Brat- 
tleboro',  Vt.  (stamps  and  birds'  eggs).  —  Ed- 
ward Carlton,  Box  532,  Columbus,  Bartholo- 
mew Co.,  Indiana. —Lewis  Poyssen  &  Bro., 
X98  Grenesee  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (stamps 
and  coins).  —  E.  Nigma,  147  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (rowing,  dogs,  and  fancy 
fowls).         ,  ^  - 
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though  there  were  only  two  single  beds  in  it. 
The  judge  insisted  upon  a  separate  room;  we 
stated  his  wishes  to  the  waiter,  and  he  was 
shown  to  an  apartment,  with  no  window, 
whose  ceiling  was  composed  of  round  sticks 
of  wood.  The  supper  was  even  viler  than 
Spanish  hotels  usually  provide. 

After  a  walk  through  the  streets,  in  which 
we  were  stared  at  by  everybody,  and  the  little 
boys  and  girls  ran  afler  us,  Ve  returned  at 
an  early  hour.  The  train  was  to  leave  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  we  directed  the  waiter  to 
call  us  at  half  past  four,  to  have  breakfast  at 
five,  and  the  omnibus  at  the  door  at  half  past 
five,  with  a  suspicion  that  he  would  do  none 
of  these  things.  We  were  afraid  he  would 
keep  us  another  'day  if  he  could,  for  business 
was  not  very  lively  at  the  Tres  lactones.  We 
wronged  him,  for  he  called  us  on  time,  had 
our  coffee  and  eggs,  and  the  omnibus  on  time. 

We  reached  the  station  in  season,  and  ob- 
tained receipts  for  the  equipaje^  but  we  saw  no 
train.  We  avoided  second-class  cars  for  long 
journeys  in  Spain,  and  we  soon  had  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  we  were  to  be  dragged 
in  a  carriage  of  this  kind,  behind  a  long  freight 
train.  It  was  as  hard  as  a  tip-cart,  and  we 
stopped  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
at'  every  station;  but  we  were  particularly 
good-natured  that  day,  and  made  the  best  of  it. 

At  Elvas,  the  first  station  in  Portugal,  the 
freight  cars  were  sealed  by  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  the  police  asked  us  a  long  list  of 
questions,  glancing  at  our  pasi^ports.  The 
journey  was  slow  and  tedious,  though  portions 
of  the  route  were  picturesque.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus  the  scenery  was  beautiful. 

At  Entroncamiento  we  were  obliged  to  wait 
two  hours  for  the  train  from  Oporto.  We 
dined  here,  and  for  the  three  dinners  we  paid 
the  astonishing  sum  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  rei$  ;  but  then  it  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  had  eaten 
nothing  since  our  slight  breakfast  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  we  gormandized  on  chickens, 
and  queer  dishes  of  the  composition  of  which 
we  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  We  reached 
Lisbon  at  ten ;  the  custom-house  official  at  the 
station  spoke  excellent  English,  obtained  a 
carriage  for  us,  and  was  generally  very  affec- 
tionate. The  Hotel  Braganza  is  on  a  high 
hill,  and  our  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  four  port-holes,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  harbor. 

We  were  in  Lisbon  five  days,  but  there  is 
very  little  to  be  seen  there.  We  met  the 
American  minister,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  con- 
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very  kindly  treated.  We  engaged  passage  in 
the  French  steamer  Ville  de  Brest  for  Malaga, 
touching  at  Cadiz.  Our  bill  at  the  Braganza 
Hotel  nearly  ruined  us,  for  it  was  twenty- 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  rets. 
Then  we  paid  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred rets  for  tickets  to  Malaga !  However,  we 
felt  better  when  we  considered  that  it  took 
nearly  nine  hundred  rets  to  make  a  dollar. 

The  weather  in  Lisbon  was  perfect ;  the  skies 
were  clear,  and  the  air  soft  and  balmy;  but 
as  soon  as  we  went  to  sea,  a  tremendous  gale 
came  down  upon  us.  The  Ville  de  Brest 
was  small,  but  long  and  narrow,  and  being 
loaded  with  iron,  she  behaved  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.  She  rolled  till  the  water 
poured  in  over  the  rail  on  one  side,  and  then 
on  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  stand,  sit, 
or  lie,  without  holding  on  hard  with  both 
hands.  A  book  would  not  stay  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  wollen  cloth ;  every  movable 
thing  pitched  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  cabin.  For  the  first  time  in  our  eventful 
life,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  three  times,  we 
were  seasick — we  confess  it  with  shame, 
though  we  don*t  think  the  sensation  is  half  so 
bad  as  some  describe.  We  had  been  sick  in 
precisely  the  same  way  on  shore,  in  Italy. 
The  steamer  shifted  cargo  in  the  gale,  and 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  run  under  the  lee 
of  a  point  to  open  the  hatches.  We  slept  well 
at  night  in  spite  of  the  heavy  sea,  and  the 
next  evening  arrived  at  Cadiz,  but  had  to  **  lay 
off*'  all  night,  for  the  want  of  a  pilot.  The 
steamer  ran  in  as  far  as  it  was  prudent  to  go, 
and  then  suddenly  came  about.  The  effect  of 
this  turn  was  tremendous,  and  for  a  moment 
we  thought  the  Ville  de  Brest  had  gone  under 
for  good.  It  was  an  awful  roll,  and  washed 
the  decks*  Matt  declared  that  it  was  a 
French  roll. 

We  were  the  only  passengers  on  board,  and 
had  the  cabin  all  to  ourselves.  The  captain 
was  as  lively  as  a  cricket ;  the  ^-ar^on  and  the 
stewards  were  all  attention,  and  we  enjoyed 
this  trip  very  much.  The  next  day  we  went 
through  the  Str/iit  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  a  deli- 
cious day,  and  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
African  shore,  and  of  Gibraltar,  the  rock  and 
the  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  an- 
chored in  the  harbor  of  Malaga,  but  were 
ordered  off  by  the  health  officers,  who  came 
alongside  at  nine  the  following  morning.  All 
hands  were  mustered  at  the  rail,  and  were 
counted  by  the  officers  in  the  boat,  to  see  that 
they  corresponded  with  the  number  in  the  bill 
of  health.  Oliver  Optic. 


-  tie  eje>  :      Reat        till    ths    inn    oriie, 
■  lea*  (bill    be    the  treul,  Honnil      oat  detr  darl-ing'i  bed, 
Noi      yet    for  thee  the  jean,    Whan    life  miut  httveititean; 
Caret     tron  -  ble  not  th;breut ;  Naught  tholl  dicturb  th;  re>t. 
Dim  -  ger  ma;  keep    away,  Un  ■    til  the    dftwn  oi    d&y ;       Sleep, 

Lov  -    ing,     are  mtohing  thee ;    Tbui     atj    it      ev  -   er  be.  Sleep, 

Moth-  er'e  fond  prayer*  that  ri«e  ;  Ba  -  ^^^  "l"*^  >"*  '?"•      "'-- 
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Trnns'jucdftiiin  Ihe  SMtSah  by  Miss  Selba  Boh:  and  Mi) 

GOT.D  AKD  TVAHB. 

"Tliia  is  1  po-criill  book;  in  plot  and  style  il  ii  rquall 
good,  Il9  iDorais  —  it  may  be  ciioaidFrFd  lo  have  sevcrai- 
.<re  uneiceptionable;  one  thoucht  i»  be^LuiifuF,  —  That  ntilbtr 


would  make  one  suppose  ihat  i(  urag  a  book  de^ 
v-jtea  ro  cantnwn  sctnal*  ind  audemiei.     Instead  of  that  ji  is 

nouel*  of  Ih(  agt.     The  plot  i>  (anied  Ibfvratd  by  chaimiera 
liieU(tciindtnter«sdni;)  the  whole  le^diiii;  to  scenes  everywhere 
fisonatiin  and  instnigtiYo."  "--4  ^wf  AV«f«^  V«t 
GinCT  AHD  mNOCEXCE. 
"Maditne  SHdiw^m  is  a  writer  of  much  greater  lilerary 
merit  IhMMiB  Muhlbach.  whose  works  haveTieen  a.  widdy 
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uch  ucw  unw  the  sale  of  her  woiki  has  largely  iocreased. 


BMj.  O.  Wot 
iR  Sir,  —  Tw. 
Novelty  Piiu 


experienced  no'dlfficuliy  fTom  Us 

cianot  see  that  it  lias  suHained  i 
head  and  envelope  endosing  thi 
press  from  eleclrotvpe  plalcs. 
1  think  yon  would  be  toiitenir 
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,  and  fcAu  safelyaKert  that 

iiTDl  of  il  and  has  ptinleii 
he  company.    He  hu  Tie- 


'c  thousands  of  doll 


r  il.    Wishing  vou  success,  1  am 
WM.  TKEMbOR,  Secreucy. 

itnled.Pan!>l>te[  lo  BEHJ.  O  WOODS, 


nu(3>:iuieT.  i;i  Federal  Sli 

It  Broadway,  New  idtk  :  kbli.ry,  hoivei 

-larkei  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa'.;  Kni-iji 

"U  Agent 
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^S  W.  WashJnglen  Stieei,  Cfiiia 
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By  OI.irER  OPnC. 

NORTHERN  LAUDS;  or.  Young  Amctlci  in 
Russia  aiid  Prussia,    tbma.    lllusliated.    tr.jo. 

Bj  EI.1JAH  KELI-OnG. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CASCO.     i6mo.     II- 

By  SOPHIE  MAT. 

AUNT  MADGE'S  STORY.  Iking  the  third 
volume  oFl.iit]ePriHly'mFlva»ay  Stories,  imia.  lUus- 
inled.    aDlt>,7icts. 


AMONG    THE  BR/CANDS.     Being   (he   first 

volume  of  a   new  series,    "The    Young   Dodge  CluU" 
i6mo.    Clolh,  t  i.jo. 

By  Pw.f.  W.  ELLIOT  FETTE, 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  Second  se- 
ries.    i6nlo.     Cluth,(l.iO. 

By  Prof.  LEWIS  B.  MONROE. 

PUBLIC  AND  PARLOR  READINGS.  Tmsc 
ami  Poelry  tor  ihe  use  of  Reading  (Jliibv,  and  fi>r  Public 
and  Social  Enlenainmenls.    Seamd  Scries,  Miscellane. 


of  "Allce'i  AdTentarei  tn 

BEHIND  THE  LOOKING  GLASS;  and  What 

Alice  S.IX.  There,     lllusiraled. 

By  Mr*.  CAROLIXE  L.  BSUTH. 

AMERICAN   HOME    BOOK   OF    INDOOR 


Said  iy  oil  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE   &   SIIEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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BIVOUAC  AND  BATTLE ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Soldier.  .        .        .        Oliver  Optic.    7:3 

Chap).  31.     In  which  Phil  is  identified  bv  his  Mother,  Chap.  aj.    In    which    Phil    is    very    Rnxious   at-fmt 

and  Larry  goes  to  England.  I-arry,  v^ho  lias  a  Perilous  Advenmre 

Chap.  22.     Id    which  Phil  remonstrates  with  Lar-  in  the  Balloon. 

ry,  who  decides  to  go  up  in  a  Bal-  Chap.  24.      In  which  Phil  and  Larry  visit  Grimsby 
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''COME    IN,    MY    CHILD." 


Phil  finds  tus  Mother.    Page  774. 


BIVOUAO  AlID  BATTLE  I 
THE  STBUaOLBS  OF  A  80IJ)IBB. 

BY  OLrVER   OPTIC. 

CHAPTER  XXr. 


I  STOOD  before  my  mother.  I  trembled 
with  emotion.  For  years  I  had  been 
looking  forward  to  thU  moment  witli  l>ound- 
ing  anticipationi.  It  liad  seemed  to  me  that 
■11  the  joys  of  earthly  life  were  concentrated 


in  this  insUnt.  Like  a  little  child,  I  hnd 
longed  and  sighed  for  my  mother.  ■  I  eooW 
not  speak;  I  could  only  look  at  her.  I  eoutd 
see  in  her  face,  which  was  more  beautiful  la 
mc  than  that  of  the  fairest  maiden  I  had  ever 
beheld,  the  expreEsion  and  every  fcaturie  of 
the  picture  in  rty  possession. 

But  I  could  not  forget  thnt  my  identity  had 
not  yet  been  acknowledged.  In  llic  room  were 
Mr.Joseph  Collingsby  and  his  Invalid  wife. 
Perhaps  1  should  be  spumed  here,  as  I  had 
been  in  Chicago,  when  I  attempted  to  claim  my 
birthright.  The  events  of  the  past  rushed 
through  my  mind  with  electric  rapidity,  and 
I  tried  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present.    I 
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gazed  at  the  lady  before  me  with  tremulous 
anxiety.  I  saw  that  she  was  regarding  me 
with  equal  earnestness.  I  tried  to  speak,  but 
I  could  not,  and  we  stood  gazing  at  each  other 
in  silence. 

At  the  door  I  had  simply  inquired  for  Mr. 
Collingsby;  but  as  the  Italian  servant  did 
not  speak  French,  I  could  do  nothing  more 
than  mention  the  name.  It  appeared  that  the 
party  were  expecting  the  arrival  of  two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  with  whom  they  desired  to 
make  the  journey  into  Switzerland;  and  we 
were  taken  to  be  those  persons,  and  admitted 
without  ceremony. 

'*  You  wish  to  see  me?'*  said  Mr.  Collingsby 
to  Larry  Grimsby. 

"No,  sir;  my  friend  desires  to  see  Mrs. 
Farringford." 

"  What  is  your  friend's  name?  *' 

^•Philip  Farringford." 

I  heard  this,  and  my  mother  heard  it,  while 
me  were  still  regarding  each  other.  Suddenly 
tthe  lady  threw  herself  upon  my  neck,  and 
Jcissed  me  on  the  cheek.  I  felt  her  hot  tears 
upon  my  face,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  recognized 
without  any  exhibition  of  the  evidence.  I 
kissed  her  in  return. 

''  Louise!  *'  said  Mr.  Collingsby,  sternly. 

She  gently  disengaged  herself  from  me,  and 
taking  one  of  my  hands  in  hers,  she  looked 
at  her  brother. 

"  Well,  Joseph? "  she  replied,  struggling 
with  her  emotions. 

'*  I  must  beg  you  to  be  cautious." 

*'  This  is  my  son  I "  exclaimed  she,  grasping 
my  other  hand  also,  and  gazing  at  me  again 
with  the  most  intense  earnestness. 

'*  Father  and  Richard  have  both  warne4 
you  against  this  person,"  said  Mr.  Collingsby, 
coldly. 

I  must  explain  what  afterwards  came  to  my 
knowledge.  My  mother  had  been  told  that 
her  husband  had  acknowledged  a  young  man 
as  his  son;  but  her  father's  family  in  Chi- 
cago believed  that  it  was  a  trick  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  old  man's  property.  She  had 
been  informed  that  I  was  on  the  way  to  Europe, 
and  cautioned  to  repel  the  imposition  if  I  came 
into  her  presence.  It  was  only  by  accident 
ihat  I  was  admitted  to  her  presence  —  an  acci- 
dent made  possible  only  by  the  alarms  of  war. 
The  party  had  been  trying  for  several  weeks 
to  get  into  Switzerland;  but  Mr.  Collingsby 
was  a  timid  man,  and  dared  not  undertake  the 
journey  in  the  troubled  state  of  the  country. 
They  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  two  English  gentlemen  who  were  to 
-aooompany  them,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Collings- 


by was  very  much  disappointed  when  the  vis- 
itors proved  to  be  other  persons. 

"Joseph,  I  know  him,"  said  my  mother; 
and  she  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"  This  is  absurd,  Louise.  Your  child  wu 
lost  when  he  was  only  two  years  old." 

"But  I  know  his  expression,  and  I  know 
every  lineament  of  his  face.  It*  is  my  boy  — 
I  know  rt!" 

"It  is  ridiculous,  Louise." 

"I  ask  for  no  evidence  whatever  but  his 
face.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  he  last 
looked  upon  me,"  added  my  mother,  still  gaz- 
ing earnestly  at  me. 

"  I  will  not  permit  this  imposition,**  protest- 
ed Mr.  Collingsby. 

"I  know  my  own  child;  and  I  shall  cling 
to  him  while  I  have  life." 

"  Right  I  That's  the  style,"  whispered 
Larry. 

"Mr.  Collingsby,  neither  your  father  nor 
your  brother  would  ever  listen  to  what  mj 
father  or  I  had  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  offered 
to  present  the  evidence  to  them,  but  they  de-  * 
dined  to  hear  me." 

"It  was  too  absurd  to  be  listened  to."* 

"  Reasonable  people  do  not  judge  until  afler 
they  have  heard,"  I  replied. 

"  But  the  whole  story  is  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it." 

"  Sit  down,  Philip,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,^ 
said  my  mother,  leading  me  to  a  sofa. 

"  Not  here,"  interposed  Mr.  Collingsby. 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  you,  Philip,  to  your 
hotel." 

"Are  you  crazy,  Louise?"  demanded  her 
brother. 

"  Will  you  hear  what  my  son  has  to  say?" 

"  No,  I  will  not.  It  is  all  a  trick  of  his 
drunken  father,"  said  Mr.  Collingsby,  an- 
grily. 

"  My  father  is  a  sober,  industrious.  Chris- 
tian man.  He  does  not  ask  a  dollar  or  a  pen- 
ny of  any  Collingsby.  He  is  able  to  support 
his  family,  and  asks  no  favors  of  any  one.  I 
know  that  he  has  not  drank  a  drop  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  for  two  years,"  I  replied,  warmly. 

"Joseph,  this  is  my  son.  If  you  repel  him, 
you  repel  me.  Where  he  goes  I  will  go.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say,**  added  my  moth- 
er, with  quiet  dignity,  as  she  threw  her  arm 
around  my  neck. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  the  ¥ramings  of  father  and 
Richard  have  had  no  effect  upon  you,"  said 
he,  more  calmly,  when  he  saw  that  his  vio- 
lence was  complicating  the  matter. 

"  Until  I  saw  Philip  I  believed  that  it  was 
an  imposition;   now  I  know  that  it  is  not 
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This  18  mj  son.  t  cannot  be  mittaken,'*  re- 
plied my  mother.  , 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  if  jou  will  hear  me,  I  can 
convince  you." 

*' Not  now;  another  time,"  he  answered, 
testily. 

'*  I  am  no^  quite  prepared  at  the  present 
time  myself  to  exhibit  all  the  evidence/.'  I 
added.  *'  If  you  will  name  a  time,  you  will 
oblige  me." 

*'  To-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Col- 
li ngsby. 

*'  I  have  sent  to  Genoa  for  my  trunk,  and 
expect  it  to-day.  If  it  comes  I  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  you,  I  think." 

"  But  you  must  not  leave  me  for  a  moment, 
Philip,"  said  my  mother. 

*'  I  am  a  volunteer  aid  in  the  French  army, 
on  the  staff  of  General  £berl6,  mother." 

**You?" 

"  I  was  in  the  battle  of  Magenta.' 

**  O,  Philip  I  —  how  could  you  — 

"  But  I  will  resign,  at  once." 

«*  Then  I  must,"  added  Larry.  "But  I  will 
go  over  to  the  camp.  If  your  trunk  has  come, 
shall  I  send  it  over  here?" 

•*  Certainly  not,"  I  replied. 

**  Yes,  send  it,"  interposed  my  mother. 
"  And  your  own  also,  if  you  are  the  friend 
of  my  son." 

"  But,  Louise,"  interposed  Mr.  Collingsby. 

"  If  my  son  is  not  welcome  here.  I  cannot 
be.  I  will  go  to  a  hotel  with  him  then.  He 
shall  not  leave  me,"  said  my  mother. 

*'  I  cannot  trespass  upon  the  hospitality  of 
strangers,*'  I  interposed.  **Imust  go  to  the 
camp,  mother,  in  order  to  resign  my  position." 

*'  If  you  leave  me,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
see  you  again.  I  will  go  with  you  to. the 
camp,"  added  my  mother. 

Mr.  Collingsby  protested.  He  was  evident- 
ly disgusted,  and  only  wished  to  get  me  out 
of  the  way.  Signora  Bertani  appeared,  and 
invited  both  Larry  and  me  to  make  her  house 
our  home.  We  did  not  accept,  though  we 
staid  there  till  after  dinner.  Then  we  went 
to  the  camp,  resigned  our  positions  on  the 
staff,  and  bade  farewell  to  our  comrades  in 
arms,  who  were  very  kind  to  us.  The  gen- 
eral expressed  his  regret  at,  parting  with  us, 
and  offered  to  serve  us  in  any  way  he  could. 
He  gave  each  of  us  a  testimonial,  and  obtained 
for  us  a  safe-conduct  at  headquarters,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass  any  army  lines,  and 
which  would  procure  any  assistance  that  we 
miglit  require.  My  trunk  had  arrived,  and 
we  went  to  the  Hotel  Marino. 

We  returned   to  the  residence  of   Signor 


Bertani.  My  mother  embraced  me  as  I  en> 
tered,  and  said  that  the  hour  I  had  been  ab- 
sent was  an  age  to  her.  I  exhibited  my  testi- 
monial and  our  safe-conduct,  and  translated 
them  into  English,  for  Mr.  Collingsby  knew 
hardly  a  word  of  French.  The  document  at- 
tracted his  attention,  for  we  could  pass  his 
party  through  into  Switzerland.  He  was 
more  considerate  towards  me  then,  for  he 
was  very  anxious  to  escape  from  Italy  and 
the  confusion  of  the  war.  I  staid  till  a  late 
hour,  and  then  went  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  relics  of  my 
childhood,  I  hastened  to  the  Bertanis.  Mr. 
Collingsby  was  not  inclined  to  hear  me,  but 
he  could  not  avoid  it  without  driving  my 
mother  and  me  from  the  house. 

"  Now,  Philip,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  whole 
story,"  said  my  mother,  who  was  seated  at  my 
side,  holding  my  hand. 

"  I  a;n  afraid  it  will  take  me  two  or  three 
hours,"  I  replied. 

"  No  matter  if  it  takes  all  dav.'* 

1  related  my  story  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  it  was  lunch  time  when  I  finished. 

"That  is  a  very  good  story;  but  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in  it  to  convince  anybody  that 
you  are  my  sister's  son,"  said  Mr.  Collingsby, 
after  we  returned  from  the  dining-room. 

"I  am  aware  of  it*— the  evidence  is  yet  to 
be  presented.  When  I  was  discovered  by 
Matt  Rockwood,  certain  articles  were  found 
upon  me." 

"  You  were  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  How  well 
I  remember  it  I  "  said  my  mother. 

"  Here  is  the  shawl,**  I  added,  taking  it  from 
the  bundle  at  my  side. 

"  It  is  the  same  one  1 "  exclaimed  my  mother. 

I  produced  the  little  dress,  and  the  bracelets 
with  which  the  sleeves  had  been  looped  up, 
which  were  promptly  identified. 

"  This  locket  was  hung  upon  my  neck,"  1 
continued. 

"  You  gave  this  locket  to  the  child  yourself, 
Joseph,"  said  my  mother,  opening  it.  "  Here 
is  the  picture  painted  by  Schmidt ! " 

Mr.  Collingsby  examined  it,  and  admitted 
that  the  locket  was  the  one  he  had  given  me. 

"  But  where  did  you  get  these  things,  young 
man  ?  " 

"They  were  found  iipon  me  when  I  was 
picked  up  by  Matt  Rockwood." 

He  suggested  the  same  objections  that  others 
had  presented.  The  relics  were  good  evi- 
dence as  far  as  they  went,  but  they  did  not 
identify  me. 

"  But  I  identify  him,"  interposed  my  moth- 
er.   "  Could  I  look  into  his  little  face  every 
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day,  all  day  long,  for  two  years,  and  not 
know  him  again  ?  After  I  lost  him,  I  still  saw 
him,  and  his  image  has  never  passed  out  of 
my  heart.  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  was 
then." 

'*  Was  there  any  mark  upon  him,  Louise, 
such  as  is  discovered  upon  the  foundlings  and 
the  long-lost  sons  in  the  novels?"  laughed 
Mr.  Collingsby. 

«*  Not  a  mark,"  I  replied. 

''Yes,  he  had  a  mole  on  the  back  of  his 
neck;  but  that  may  be  gone  now,"  added  my 
mother,  drawing  down  my  head,  and  examin- 
ing the  part  indicated.  "  But  I  should  not  be 
any  better  satisfied  if  I  found  a  dozen  marks 
which  I  had  seen  upon  the  child.  There  it  is 
—  larger  than  it  was,  but  in  the  same  place." 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  Mr.  Collingsby,  when 

he  had  examined  the  mole.     '*  Give  me  your 

.  hand,  Philip.    You  are  my  nephew,  without 

doubt.    But  it  is  a  strange  story,  and  you 

must  excuse  my  incredulity." 

''  I  don*t  blame  you  at  all,  uncle  Joseph." 

**  Now,  can  you  get  us  out  of  Italy?"  asked 
my  uncle;  and  perhaps  his  desire  to  escape 
from  war's  alarms  had  no  little  influence  in 
convincing  him  that  I  was  his  nephew. 

"  Certainly  I  can.  You  shall  start  to-day, 
if  you  please." 

"  To-morrow  will  do."* 

We  made  the  arrangements  for  the  journey 
at  once. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  your  father,"  said  my 
mother.    *•  Is  he  entirely  changed." 

"Entirely,  mother;  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  never  drink  another  drop  as  long  as  he 
lives." 

"  Thank  God  I  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  him,  mother." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  if  he  is  changed.  We 
may  be  happy  yet;  but  O,  what  a  waste  of 
misery  there  is  behind  me  I " 

**  Never  mind  the  past,  mother;  let  us  think 
only  of  the  future." 

"  You  are  right,  Philip.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  I  am  the  mother  of  such  a  manly 
boy  as  you  are  — so  brave  and  daring  too. 
But  I  do  believe  it,  and  this  fact  is  happiness 
enough  for  the  future.  I  should  be  content 
to  live  in  a  hovel  now." 

**  There  will  be  no  need  of  that,  for  father 
has  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  I 
am  good  for  a  thousand  more,"  I  added. 

"But  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  home  at 
present,  for  Joseph's  wife  is  .very  feeble,  and  I 
cannot  leave  her.  I  wish  'your  father  could 
come  over  and  join  us." 

"That  is  impossible,  for  he  has  the  care  of 


Mr.  Rockwobd's  property  in  St.  Louis,  and 
cannot  leave.  I  shall  write  to  him  to-daj, 
and  send  the  good  news." 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  I  went  to  th? 
hotel,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  father. 
The  next  day  we  went  by  easy  stages  in  a  pri- 
vate carriage  to  Sesto,  .at  Uie  foot  of  Lake 
Ma^giore.  Our  safe-conduct  enabled  us  to 
pass  without  difficulty,  and  procured  for  us 
the  best  accommodations  on  the  road.  The 
health  of  Mrs.  Collingsby  was  so  feeble  that 
we  used  up  a  week  in  travelling  to  Lucerne. 
By  this  time  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
my  uncle.  I  took  charge  of  the  details  of  the 
journey,  which  my  knowledge  of  French  en- 
abled me  to  do  better  than  he  could.  Larry 
and  I  had  written  to  our  banker  in  Paris  to 
forward  our  letters  to  Lucerne.  There  was 
one  for  ray  friend,  and  several  for  me. 

"I  must  go  at  once,  Phil,"  said  Larry,  after 
he  had  opened  his  letter. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  *  Come  home  at  once,  you  dog,  or  you  will 
never  again  see  me  alive,* "  replied  Larry,  read- 
ing from  his  letter.  "And  it  was  written  a 
week  ago.     I  must  not  lose  a  moment." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  with  you, 
Larry." 

"I  must  go  alone  then.  My  grandfather 
may  be  dead  now.  He  is  a  jolly  old  fellow, 
and  I  hope  he  won't  slip  off  this  time." 

"  I  hope  not.  You  must  look  out  for  Miles 
Grimsby :  he  means  harm  to  you." 

"  Confound  him  1  I  don't  care  what  he 
means.  There  will  be  a  coldness  between  us 
now,  since  I  have  discovered  his  game  —  that 
is  all." 

"  Cuore  is  still  in  the  hospital,  and  the  last 
I  heard  of  him  he  was  getting  better;  but  be 
prudent,  Larry,  and  don't  make  any  friends 
on  the  way.    I  wish  I  were  going  with  you." 

"  I  wish  you  were,  my  boy;  but  you  must 
write  every  day,  and  I  will  do  the  same,  if 
it  is  only  a  single  line." 

"I  will,  Larry;  and  I  shall  miss  you  very 
much." 

"  But  you  have  your  mother,  now." 

"  Thank  God,  I  have." 

He  was  off  that  night,  after  bidding  us  an 
affectionate  adieu.  We  missed  him  very  much, 
for  he  was  always  full  of  life  and  fun. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  RBMONSTRATRS  WITH  LARRT, 
WHO  DECIDES  TO  OO  UP  IN  A  BALLOON. 

REMOVED  from  the  din  and  excitement 
of  war,  Mrs.  Colli ngsby's  health  im- 


had  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  her;  and  she 
was  so  much  better  that  my  mother  and  I 
made  several  journeys  to  places  of  interest  in 
the  interior  of  Europe^  as  Berlin,  Diesden, 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Hamburg,  and 
Baden-Baden.  The  war  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Solferino  and  the  treaty  of  Villafranca. 

I  had  frequent  letters  from  Larry.  Sir  Philip 
Grimsby  was  not  dead  when  his  grandson  ar- 
rived, though  he  was  very  feeble.  Miles  was 
utterly  confounded  at  the  return  of  my  friend, 
who  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  baronet. 
In  October,  while  we  were  still  at  Carlsbad, 
Larry  wrote  me  that  Sir  Philip  was  nearly  re- 
stored in  health,  and  consented  to  his  absence 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  had  scarcely  received  the 
letter  before  my  friend  arrived.  We  almost 
hugged  each  other  in  the  mutual  delight  of 
meeting  again.  He  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  my  mother  and  my  uncle. 

*^TeU  me  about  Grimsby  Hall,  Larry.  How 
is  your  grandfather?"  I  said,  when  we  were 
by  ourselves. 

'*  He  is  better;  but  I  think  he  is  failing,  on 
the  whole.  His  constitution  seems  to  be 
broken,  and  another  stroke  of  apoplexy  will 
finish  him.    But  he  is  a  jolly  old  fellow." 

<<And  how  is  Miles?" 

"I  didn't  see  much  of  him.  Miles  has 
taken  to  yachting,  and  is  spending  piles  of 
money  on  his  boat." 

'*  I  didn't  think  he  had  wit  enough  to  appre- 
ciate a  yacht" 

'*  I  don^t  know  about  that;  but  he  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  his  craft,  and  says  he  shall 
go  to  America  in  her  next  season." 

"  How  big  is  his  yacht?" 

'*  About  a  hundred  tons,  I  saw  by  a  report 
of  a  sailing  match,  in  which  she  took  the  sec- 
ond prize." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  Miles  Grimsby  for  all  the 
yachts  that  ever  floated ;  but  I  envy  him  the 
pleasure  of  such  an  amusement*  There  is 
nothing  like  it,  to  my  mind,*  I  should  like  to 
make  a  trip  around  Europe,  stopping  a  week 
or  so  in  places  of  interest  on  the  way.  But 
I  shall  never  have  the  means  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind." 

*'  I  shall,  Phil,  for  my  grandfather  allows 
me  just  the  same  as  Miles  has  —  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  when  either  of  us  wishes 
to  buy  a  yacht,  a  pair  of  horses,  or  a  house, 
he  is  willing  to  come  down  with  an  extra  ten 
thousand  or  so.  I  rather  like  the  idea  of  a 
voyage  in  a  yacht,  and  we  will  talk  it  over." 

**  Of  course  I  don't  expect  you  to  buy  a 
jacht  for  my  benefit" 


"  You  say  that  Blanche  is  well  and  happy." 

**  I  said  she  was  well  -^  not  happy.  I  don't 
think  she  is  happy.  I  didn't  tell  you  that  we 
are  engaged,  but  it  is  so." 

«*  Indeed  I " 

**  Fact ;  and  we  were  engaged  before  the 
baronet  acknowledged  me  as  his  grandson." 

"  Then  you  are  publicly  acknowledged." 

•*  Not  very  publicly  —  only  to  a  dozien  or 
so;  and  it  hadn't  got  into  the  newspapers 
when  I  left  England,  so  far  as  I  know." 

*'  If  you  and  Blanche  are  engaged,  I  should 
think  she  would  be  happy,"  I  suggested. 

*^  So  far  as  our  engagement  is  concerned,  I 
think  she  is  happy.  But  Grimsby  Hall  is  not 
a  pleasant  place  for  her  to  live.  Uncle  Miles 
is  only  one  step  from  lunacy,  and  he  makes 
the  house  very  uncomfortable.  They  say  his 
brain  is  softening;  but  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
had  any  brains  to  soften.  Once  in  a  while  he 
has  a  tantrum,  and  makes  the  house  too  hot 
for  the  family.  I  had  to  take  him  by  the  col- 
lar one  night,  when  he  insisted  upon  turning 
his  wife  out  of  doors.  But  he  is  simply  stupid 
most  of  the  time,  and  they  think  of  sending 
him  to  an  asylum.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do,  Phil?" 

**  I  hardly  know." 

<'  Shall  you  go  home  this  fall?" 

''  If  Mrs.  Collingsby's  health  will  permit,  we 
shall." 

*'By  the  way,  I  think  I  saw  Cuore  in  Lon- 
don," continued  Larry. 

**  Impossible." 

**  Not  at  all  impossible.  The  last  we  heard 
of  him  in  the  hospital,  he  was  better." 

•*  Where  did  you  see  him?" 

'*  In  the  railroad  station,  as  I  was  leaving 
for  Paris.  He  seemed  to  have  an  eye  on  me, 
but  when  I  made  for  him,  he  disappeared.  In 
Paris  I  kept  both  eyes  open,  for  I  fancied  that 
the  rascal  was  dogging  my  steps.  Miles  was  up 
at  the  Hall  the  Sunday  before  I  left,  and  knew 
where  I  was  going.  Several  times,  when  the 
train  stopped  between  here  and  Parts,  I  looked 
into  every  compartment  of  the  carriages,  and 
examined  the  face  of  every  passenger ;  but  I 
did  not  see  Cuore." 

"Did  you  say  anything  to  Miles  about 
him?"  I  asked. 

"Not  a  word;  nor  to  Sir  Philip.  I  don't 
think  the  old  man  likes  Miles,  though  he  treats 
him  with  a  show  of  afiection,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  But  you  don't  think  Miles  will  attempt  to 
repeat  the  experiment  he  tried  before?" 

"I  don't  know  why  he  should  not,  for  I 
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still  stand  between  him  and  his  expectations. 
But  he  was  very  pleasant  to  me»  and  invited 
me  to  sail  with  him  in  his  racbt.  I  was  afraid 
I  might  fall  overboard  if  I  did ;  so  I  declined," 
laughed  Larry.  **  I  shall  keep  tny  eyes  open. 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  stay  here  long, 
Phil.    It's  a  stupid  place." 

I  should  have  thouglit  so  myself  if  my 
mother  had  not  been  with  me.  We  were  never 
tired  of  being  together,  and  of  talking  of  the 
past.  Mrs.  CoUingsby  was  so  mudi  better 
tliat  it  was  decided  to  return  to  America.  We 
went  to  Leipsic,  and  found  the  city  crowded 
with  people,  in  attendance  upon  a  great  festi^ 
iral.  With  difficulty  we  obtained  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  de  Pologne.  In  tlie  evening  Larry  and 
I  went  to  the  great  garden,  which  was  crowded 
with  visitors,  drinking  beer  and  listening  to 
the  music.  We  seated  ourselves  at  a  table, 
and  drank  coffee. 

**  There  he  is  1 "  exclaimed  Larry,  pointing 
towards  the  kiosk  in  which  the  musicians 
played.  • 

"Who?" 

"  Cuore." 

Larry  leaped  to  his  feet»  and  moved  ift  the 
direction  he  had  pointed;  but  the  surging 
crowd  came  between  us  and  the  man  we  were 
seeking. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Larry.  '<  He  sat  at  this 
table.    There  is  his  beer,  not  finished." 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  he?  I  did  not  see 
him." 

'*I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  he,  though  he 
was  not  dressed  as  when  we  saw  him  before." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken." 

"  I  may  be,  but  I  don't  think  I  am.  If  it  was 
not  he,  why  should  he  dodge  so  suddenly  when 
I  moved  this  way?" 

**  P^stbly  you  are  right." 

"  I  know  the  rascal's  face  too  well  to  be  mis- 
taken.  The  moment  he  caught  my  eye,  he 
turned  away." 

We  returned  to  our  titble  and  drank  the 
coffee  which  was  waiting  for  us.  We  walked 
ftU  over  the  garden  in  search  of  Cuore,  but 
imtre  unable  to  find  him.  I  came  to  the  ooih 
elusion  that  my  friend  had  been  mistaken  in 
the  identity  of  the  person  he  supposed  to  be 
his  tnemy. 

"Can  you  read  that,  Phil?"  asked  Larry, 
as  he  paused  before  a  handbill  on  which  was 
the  picture  of  a  balloon. 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,"  I  replied.  "  But  evi- 
dently there  is  to  be  a  balloon  ascension  here. 

"  Did  you  ever  go  up  in  a  baHoon,  Phil?" 
."  Of  course  I  never  did." 

"  Of  course  you  would  l&e  to  do  so." 


"  No ;  I  don*t  believe  in  exposiag  oiyaelf  to 
danger  in  that  way." 

"'Pon  my  word,  there  is  no  danger  m  it,** 
laughed  Larry.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  asaa 
being  killed  in  a  balloon?" 

"I  have  heard  of  people  being  killed  by 
Ailing  out  of  them." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  person  being  killed 
by  falling  out  of  a  carriage?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have." 

"  Tiien  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  in  a  carriage.* 

"  That  is  sophistry,  not  argumeat,  Larry." 

**  I  am  no  ^ilosopher,  as  you  Me,  learned 
Phil.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  any- 
body being  killed  by  an  accide«t  to  a  baUooa 
except  a  woman  in  France,  when  the  thing 
was  blown  up  by  a  skyrocket,  or  scNnetkiag 
of  that  sort  If  I  could  get  a  chance  to  go 
up,  even  by  paying  a  hundred  dollar*  or  so,  I 
should  go  up.     It  would  l>e  a  new  sensation.* 

We  went  back  to  the  hotel.  In  the  office 
was  the  balloon  handbilL  Larry  stopped  to 
look  at  it  again. 

"Donnerstag.  What's  that,  Phil?"  said 
he,  spelling  out  a  word  on  the  biM. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea;  but  I  judge  from 
the  date  following  it,  that  it  is  sonae  day  of 
the  week." 

"  Exactly  so.  DonnoftUg.  If  I  wasn't  a 
printer,  I  couldn't  read  even  that." 

**  It  means  Thursday,"  said  a  dark-complex- 
ioned gentleman,  who  had  apparently  paused 
to  read  the  bfU. 

"  Thank  you.    That's  to-morrow." 

"  Yes.    Yon  do  not  read  German." 

"  Not  a  word  of  it." 

"  The  ballooii  ascension  is  to  take  place  to- 
morrow, at  four  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger. 

"  Fifty  thalers  I "  exclaimed  Larry,  read- 
ing from  the  bill.  "  That  is  a  pretty  steep 
price  for  seeing  a  balloon  ascension." 

"  Steep?"  queried  the  stranger. 

"  Very  dear,"  explained  Larry. 

"  Not  for  seeing  it.  •  Signor  Biaaefai,  the 
aeronaut,  will  take  two  gentlemen  with  him, 
as  passengers,  for  fifty  tbalers  each." 

"  Cheap  enough.  I  should  like  to  see  Sig« 
nor  Bianchi." 

"Should  you?" 

"Are  kis  passengers  engaged  yet?* 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  shoudd  like  to  see  hin.  IKsea  he 
speak  English?" 

"Perfectly,"  replied  the  stranger, amtling. 
"As  well  as  I  do." 

"That's  well  enough." 
Will  you  see  him?  " 
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Certainly." 

You  don*t  realljr  think  of  going  up  in  a 
balloon,  Larry,"  I  interposed. 

**  Ton  my  word,  I  do,  if  I  get  the  chance ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  pay  fifty  thalers,  cash 
down,  for  the  opportunity." 

"  Signor  Bianchi  is  staying  at  this  hotel," 
•aid  the  stranger. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  are  you  an  Ital- 
ian ?  "  asked  Larry. 

"  I  am." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  Signor  Bianchi." 

**  No ;  but  I  travel  all  over  Europe  with  him, 
and  sometimes  make  an  ascension*  If  you 
desire  to  go  up  in  the  balloon  to-morrow,  you 
•hall  have  a  place." 

**  I  will  give  you  a  final  answer  in  half  an 
hour  or  so." 
'    The  gentleman  bowed,  and  left  us. 

*'  Don*t  think  of  such  a  thing,  Larry,"  I  en- 
treated, when  we  were  alone.  '*  Don't  risk 
your  neck  for  nothing." 

*'  Not  for  nothing.  I  am  to  pay  fifty  thalers 
for  the  privilege  of  risking  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
cheap  at  that." 

•*Butiti8folly." 

**  Certainly  it  is.  But  I  am  human.  Phil»  .1 
must  go  up  in  that  balloon;  I  can*t  help  it.  I 
always  had  a  desire  to  do  the  thing.  You 
remember  there  was  one  in  Marseilles  when 
we  were  there.  I  was  telling  Cuore  then  — 
who  said  he  had  been  up  five  times  —  if  I  ever 
got  a  chance,  I  should  certainly  go  up." 

<<Don*tyou  do  it,  Larry.  This  man  is  an 
Italian,  too." 

**  No  matter  if  he  is.  He  is  one  of  these 
balloon i 8 ts  that  travel  over  tlie  country,  and 
make  ascensions  at  fairs  and  festivals,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  beer  gardens,  and  such  places. 
I  am  afraid  if  I  lose  this  opportunity  I  shall 
never  get  another." 

In  vain  I  begged  and  pleaded  with  him;  he 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Mr.  Collingsby 
and  my  mother  tried  their  eloquence  upon  him 
with  no  better  result. 

"  I  have  concluded  to  go,"  said  Larry,  walk- 
ing up  to  the  Italian,  who  was  seated  in  the 
cofiee-room. 

*'  Very  well,  sir.  I  will  give  you  a  receipt 
for  fifty  thalers." 

**  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  balloon  ?  " 

''  I  am ;  but  I  am  not  the  gentleman  who 
makes  the  ascension  to-morrow." 

'*  You  are  not  Signor  Bianchi  ?  " 

i*  No.    I  am  Signor  Cuore,  his  partner." 

'*  Cuore  1 "  exclaimed  Larry. 

"  Cuore,  sir." 


He  certainly  was  not  the  villain  of  that  name 
whom  we  knew. 

••  Have  you  a  brother?" 

*'One  in  New  York;  none  here,"  replied 
the  balloonist.  *'I  have  lived  five  years  in 
New  York  myself." 

''Where  is  Signor  Bianchi?" 

'*  He  has  retired  for  the  night." 

'*  I  should  rather  like  to  see  the  man  with 
whom  I  am  to  go  up." 

"  He  has  been  quite  sick  for  a  week;  but  he 
is  better.  He  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  as- 
cension to-morrow.  If  not,  I  shall  go  up  In 
his  place.  If  you  wish  to  engage  a  seat  in  the 
car,  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  now,  for  we  have 
other  applications." 

"  I  engage  it  here  and  now ;  "  and  Larry  took 
the  fifty  thalers  from  his  pocket-book. 

**  If  you  will  give  me  your  card,  I  will  write 
the  receipt,"  added  Cuore. 

Larry  wrote  his  name  on  a  card,  and  the 
balloonist  made  out  the  receipt  in  good  Eng- 
lish. 

"  Are  there  any  other  Italians  in  Leipsic?" 
I  asked,  when  the  business  was  finished. 

'*  Plenty  of  them,"  replied  Cuore. 

*'Do  you  know  another  of  your  name?" 

"Yes ;  two  of  them.  Cuore  is  a  very  com- 
mon name  in  Italy.  One  of  them  is  a  wine 
merchant,  and  the  other  is  a  silk  agent  from 
,  Milan." 

I  described  the  Cuore  in  my  own  mind ;  but 
the  Italian  did  not  know  him,  or  professed 
not  to  know  him.  Larry  was  confident  that 
he  had  seen  our  evil  genius  in  the  garden. 
There  was  nothing  improbable  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  villain  was  in  Leipsic,  and  that 
he  was  following  us  wherever  we  went.  He 
was  certainly  in  the  employ  of  Miles  Grimsby. 
He  had  failed  in  his  wicked  purpose  once,  but 
he  might  not  a  second  or  a  third  time.  I  could 
not  connect  him  in  any  manner  with  the  baU 
loon;  .but,  then,  his  ways  were  dark. 

**  Larry,  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  fai'or,  not  to  go 
up  in  the  balloon  to-morrow,"  said  I,  as  we 
went  to  our  room. 

''  Nonsense,  Phil ! " 

'*  Cuore  is  in  town,  according  to  your  state* 
raent;  and  this  balloon  man  is  also  a  Cuore. 
There  is  something  wrong  somewhere." 

''Don't  be  a  baby,  Phil." 

"  I  begin  to  see  through  the  whole  of  it. 
Cuore  has  been  dogging  you  since  you  left 
London.  He  knows  — for  you  told  him-* 
that  you  intended  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  when 
you  got  a  chance;  so  he  has  laid  in  with 
this  man  to  take  you  up ;  and  he  will  take  care 
that  you  do  not  come  down  alive." 
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"If  I  don't,  he  won't,"  laughed  Larry. 
"Don't  make  bugbears,  my  dear  Phil.  Your 
brain  is  disordered.  Go  to  sleep,  and  you  will 
wake  up  better  in  the  morning.    Adieu." 

Phil  was  still  obstinate,  and  I  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

IN  WHICH  PHIL  IS  VERY  ANXIOUS  ABOUT  LAR- 
RY,  WHO  HAS    A    PERILOUS    ADVENTURE    IN 
'  THE  BALLOON. 

IN  the  morning  letters  for  our  party  came, 
forwarded  by  the  banker.  One  had  an 
ominous  black  seal,  and  was  addressed  to  Lar- 
ry.   I  handed  it  to  him. 

**  You  will  not  go  pp  in  the  balloon  to-day," 
I  said;  for  I  concluded  that  the  letter  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Grimsby. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  replied ;  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  deeply  moved.  "  If  ray  grandfather  is 
dead,  I  shall  never  cease  to  blame  myself  for 
leaving  him,  even  for  a  single  day." 

He  opened  the  letter.  The  event  of  its  com- 
ing seemed  to  be  something  like  a  providence 
interposing  to  prevent  him  from  risking  his 
life  so  foolhardily  in  the  balloon. 

"Thank  God^  it  is  not  my  grandfather!" 
exclaimed  Larry;  and  I  could  see  the  feeling 
of  relief  that  found  expression  in  his  face* 

"But  who  is  it?" 

"  My  uncle  Miles.  I  have  rather  expected 
it.  Well,  it  is  a  mercy  to  him,  and  certainly 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  for  he  was 
of  no  use  or  comfort  to  himself  or  anybody 
else.  But  this  letter  is  a  week  old,  and  the 
day  of  the  funeral  has  already  gone  by." 

"  Yet  you  will  not  go  up  in  a  balloon  after 
receiving  such  a  letter,"  I  suggested. 

"  Why  not?    It  is  not  a  ball  or  a  party." 

"  But  it  is  a  frolic." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  go  up  in  the  balloon  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  should  visit  a  picture  gal- 
lery or  a  library  —  to  improve  my  mind,  to 
obtain  larger  views  of  things  in  general." 

My  friend  was  determined  to  carry  out  his 
purpose,  and  it  was  useless  forme  to  labor  any 
further  to  dissuade  him.  At  the  appointed 
time  we  went  to  the  garden,  where  the  balloon 
was  already  Inflated.  There  were  thousands 
of  spectators,  most  of  whom  had  probably 
never  seen  an  ascension.  The  Cuore  whom 
we  had  met  at  the  hotel  requested  Larry  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  car. 

"  Good  by,  Larry,"  said  I,  shaking  his 
hand. 

"  Nonsense,  Phil  t  I  shall  be  with  you  this 
evening  or  to-morrow  morning,"  replied  he, 


lightly.  "  The  only  danger  that  I  ever  could 
see  in  going  up  in  a  balloon  was  being  carried 
out  to  sea;  but  that  is  impossible  here,  you 
know.  I  am  perfectly  safe,  in  my  own  opinion." 

"Of  course  I  shall  hope  for  the  best.  Have 
you  seen  the  man  who  is  going  up  with  you?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"I  expect  him  in  a  moment,"  interposed 
Bianchi.  "As  I  told  you,  he  is  not  very  well, 
and  I  told  him  not  to  come  till  four  o'clodt/* 

The  crowd  cheered  and  applauded  when 
Larry  seated  himself  in  the  car.  Twenty  men 
held  the  balloon  by  the  netting,  and  it  was 
permitted  slowly  to  rise  till  the  car  was  lifted 
from  the  ground. 

"Where  is  the  other  passenger?"  asked 
Larry. 

"  You  will  be  the  only  one,"  replied  Cuore. 
"  The  gas  is  so  poor,  I  find,  that  we  cannot 
take  the  second  gentleman." 

"All  right.  Then  I  shall  have  the  fun  all 
to  myself,"  added  Larry. 

"  Here  is  Bianchi." 

I  turned  to  see  the  aeronaut  He  was  envel- 
oped in  a  long  overcoat,  which  extended  down 
to  his  ankles.  It  had  a  cowl,  which  was  drawn 
over  his  cap,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  monk. 
He  walked  directly  to  the  car  and  leaped  in. 
At  the  same  instant  Cuore  on  the  ground  cut 
the  single  rope  that  held  the  balloon.  A  wild 
cheer  from  the  crowd  rent  the  air  as  it  rose 
almost  perpendicularly.  Bianchi  waved  a 
couple  of  flags,  and  the  multitude  shout- 
ed again.  I  obtained  a  single  glance  at 
the  cowled  head  of  the  aeronaut  after  be 
started.  He  seemed  like  a  mysterious  person- 
age to  me,  so  sudden  and  so  singular  had  been 
his  coming,  and  so  rapid  his  going.  Larry 
was  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  I  did 
not  see  his  face  after  the  ascent  commenced. 
In  spite  of  all  I  had  said,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  chances  were  altogether  in  favor  of 
my  friend's  coming  back  alive  and  well. 

I  watched  the  balloon  till  it  looked  like  a 
speck  in  the  distance.  It  floated  off  to  the 
westward,  towards  the  Harz  Mountains.  In 
spite  of  myself  I  was  nervous  and  uneasy 
about  my  friend.  I  could  not  adopt  his  theory 
that  he  was  just  as  safe  up  in  a  balloon,  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  earth,  as  he  was  on  the  solid 
ground.  The  time  hung  heavily  upon  me 
till  night,  and  then  I  could  not  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  Larry.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  been  more 
decided  with  him ;  that  I  had  not  induced  my 
party  to  leave  Leipsic  before  the  ascension. 

The  morning  papers  contained  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  aeronauts.  I  was  told  by  the 
porter,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information, 
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that  Cuo re,  the  ballooniit'spiirtner,  had  depart- 
ed for  Cassel,  where  he  was  to  make  arrange- 
ment* for  another  ascension  at  a  fair,  and 
where  Bianchi  was  to  convej'  the  balloon  alter 
its  descent.  Our  party  were  ready  to  continue 
the  journey  to  England,  and  were  only  wait- 
ing the  return  of  Larry.  At  dark  he  had  not 
arrived,  and  1  became  very  anxious  about  him. 
But  the  porter  came  to  me  with  an  evening 
paper,  in  which  was  a  paragraph  saying  that 
the  balloon  had  descended  near  Nordhaueen, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Hnrz  MounUins. 
"When  will  he  return?"  I  asked, 
"  Not  to-night.  It  is  more  as  sixty  miles, 
mit  a  railroad  only  from  Halle,"  replied  the 

"  Here  he  I«  I "  I  actually  shouted,  as  Larry 
entered  the  ofGce,  covered  with  mud  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  ^^uivoA// "exclaimed  the  porter. 

"How  are  you,  Phil?  "said  my  friend,  grasp- 
ing my  offered  band. 

"First  rate;  only  I  have  worried  my  life 
out  about  you,"  I  replied.  "  Whal'a  the  mat- 
ter?" 

He  looked  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 
I  was  sure  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  jour- 
ney in  the  air. 


"I'm  tired,  Phil;  that's  all.     I  want  torae 

We  went  to  our  room,  after  ordering  his 
supper,  where  he  changed  his  clothes.  But  he 
was  weary  and  languid,  for  him. 

"  Where  did  you  land,  Larry  f " 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  Don't  know  the 
nameofasingle  town  through  which  I  passed," 
said  he,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  couldn't  speak 
a  word  of  the  lingo,  and  no  one  spoke  Eng* 
lish." 

"  But  where  was  Bianchi  i " 

"  Bianchi?" 

"The  balloonist." 

"Humph!  He  wasn't  there.  But  let  me 
have  some  supper  before  I  say  anything.  Don't 
ask  me  another  question,  Phil." 

I  saw  that  something  unpleasant  had  oc- 
curred; but  I  waited  until  after  he  had  taken 
his  supper,  when  he  declared  that  he  felt 
better. 

"  Now,  Phil,  we  will  go  up  itain,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  he. 

In  the  chamber  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
lounge. 

"  Did  you  see  the  man  who  went  up  with 
me,  Phil?" 

"  I  did," 
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"  Did  you  know  him? 

"  No.  He  did  not  show  himself  till  the  mo- 
ment you  started,  and  I  could  not  see  his  face, 
which  WM  neairl/  covered  bj  the  cowl  of  his 
coat" 

**  Who  do  70U  think  he  was?** 

"  Bianchi,  X  supposed." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"Who  was  he?" 

♦«  Cuore." 

"  You  don't  mean  so." 

"  The  fellow  we  talked  with  here  was  Blan- 
ch! ;  and  he  is  the  man  who  usually  makes 
the  ascensions." 

**  But  you  don*t  mean  to  say  that  your  com- 
panion in  the  balloon  was  the  Cuore  we  knew 
in  Italy." 

"  I  do.  I  was  sure  I  saw  him  in  the  garden, 
though  you  did  not  believe  me.  He  was  the 
very  man.  I  did  not  see  his  face  till  we  were 
half  a  mile  above  the  earth.  He  stood  with 
his  back  towards  me,  waving  the  flags.  I  did 
not  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  basket,  though, 
as  I  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  I  was  not 
conscious  of  any  motion.  Then  I  looked  over 
the  side,  and  the  view  was  so  magnificent  that 
I  could  not  help  shouting  with  rapture.  It  was 
the  sublimest  thing  in  the  world.  Phil,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  when  you  get  a 
chance ;  but  don't  go  up  with  such  a  fellow  as 
Cuore." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  It.  How 
long  was  it  before  you  recognised  your  com- 
panion?" 

"  When  he  had  waved  the  flags  a  while,  he 
threw  back  his  cowl  and  turned  round.  I 
knew  him  at  once,  though  he  was  very  much 
altered  in  appearance.  He  was  dressed  better, 
and  wore  a  longer  beard.  He  looked  at  me, 
and,  if  ever  a  man  wa»  tifflj,  he  was. 

"  *  Cuore  I  •  said  I. 

"  *  At  your  service,'  he  replied. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  we  did  not  meet 
by  accident;  but  he  maoe  no  reply,  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  ready  for  business.  We  floated 
over  towns  and  villages,  and  were  approaching 
the  hills  to  the  westward  at  sunset.  The  bal- 
loon began  to  drop,  and  Cuore  threw  out  bags 
of  sand  till  we  rose  again.  I  suggested  that 
it  was  nearly  dark,  and  that  we  had  better 
make  a  landing. 

**  *  I  purpose  to  stay  up  all  night,'  said  he. 

"  *  All  right,*  I  replied. 

"  But,  having  used  up  all  his  ballast,  the 
balloon  dropped  down  into  a  lower  atmos- 
phere, and  began  to  go  to  the  eastward,  in 
another  current. 

"  *  This  will  never  do,'  said  Cuore*    '  I  Want 


to  go  over  the  Harz  Mountains,  for  ve  make 
an  ascension  in  Cassel.  The  balloon  will  rise 
no  higher  with  both  of  us  in  the  car.' 

"  *  And  you  would  like  to  throw  me  out,'  I 
suggested. 

<* '  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing.* 

**  I  told  him  plainly  that  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Miles  Grimsby;  that  he  had  dogged 
me  from  London,  and  that  the  present  excur- 
sion was  for  my  benefit.    The  balloon  w» 
now  slowly  nearing  the  earth,  and  to  help  it 
along,  I  gave  the  valve  rope  a  pull,  for  I  wu 
in  a  hurry  to  have  my  dangerous  companion 
where  I  could  be  on  equal  terms  witli  him. 
The  moment  I  touched  it,  he  clinched  me  by 
the  throat,  and  attempted  to  throw  me  out  of 
the  car.     I  was  desperate  then,  as  anj  mtn 
would  be  in  such  a  situation.    He  was  not  so 
strong  as  he  supposed  he  was,  for  he  had  not 
entirely  recovered  from  his  wounds.   In  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  I  heard  him  groan 
heavily.    I  don't  know,  but  I  think  that,  in 
his  violent  exertions,  he  opened  the  old  wound, 
for  he  fell  back  upon  the  ropes  by  which  the 
basket  was  suspended.     I  pulled  him  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  car.    He  would  hire 
fallen  out  if  I  had  not  done  so,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  serve  him  as  he  intended  to  serve  me. 
I  would  not  have  his  death  upon  my  conscience 
for  all  the  revenues  of  Grimsby.    He  was  not 
insensible,  but  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  pais. 

*'  In  the  struggle  my  legs  had  become  en- 
tangled in  the  valve  rope,  and  the  pressure 
upon  it  kept  it  open.    The  balloon  descended 
steadily,  and  soon  touched  the  ground  upon 
the  side  of  a  hilU    There  was  not  a  breath  of 
air,  and  the  instant  the  car  reached  ground 
I  threw  over  the  grapnel,  and  leaped  out,  in- 
tending to  hold  on  to  the  basket.    I  knew 
nothing  about  ballooning,  and  I  was  too  much 
excited    to  think.      I  supposed  the  grapnel 
would  hold  the  thing;    but  the  moment  the 
balloon  was  relieved  of  my  weight  it  shot  up 
into  the  air  again.    I  lost  my  lM>ld  upon  the 
basket,  for  it  went  up  with  a  jerk  the  instant 
my  feet  touched  the  earth.    The  grapnel  rope 
was  wound  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
ran  out  of  the  car,  to  which  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  fastened*    Relieved  of  my  weight,  and 
of  that  of  the  grapnel  and  rope,  the  balloon 
rose,  moving  first  to  the  eastward,  and  then, 
as  its  altitude  increased,  to  the  westward. 

"  Now,  Phil,  I  didn't  mean  to  leave  Cuore 
in  that  car.  I  hope  I  had  enough  of  yov 
Christian  spirit  about  me  to  do  what  I  could 
for  him  in  his  disabled  condition,  thongh  be 
sought  my  life,  and  will  again,  if  he  recovers.' 
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"  Diit  what  did  jou  do,  Lmrry  ?  " 
'*  I  could  not  do  anjrthing  for  Cnorei  and 
not  much  for  m3r8eif.  A  dozen  men,  women, 
and  children  gathered  around  roe,  and  looked 
at  me  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Prob- 
ably they  had  been  watching  the  balloon,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot  when  they  saw  it  descend- 
ing. One  of  them  spoke  to  me,  but  of  coarse 
i  couldn't  understand  him.  I  spoke  English 
to  the  group,  but  no  one  comprehended  it.  I 
showed  some  money,  and  said,  *'  Leipsic/  a 
doieen  times.  I  made  all  sorts  of  signs,  and 
was  finally  conducted  to  a  house.  I  continued 
to  repeat '  Lieipsic '  until  the  people  compre- 
liended  what  I  wanted,  and  conveyed  me  in  a 

cart  to  the  nearest  town.    At  the  little  hotel  a 

* 

man  was  brought  to  me  who  spoke  a  little 
English.  I  told  him  I  had  come  in  the  bal- 
loon, and  wished  to  go  back  to  Letpsic  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  was  told  that  a  diligence 
would  pass  through  the  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  .  I  had  some  supper,  and  then 
tried  to  sleep;  but  I  could  not.  My  nerves 
were  more  shaken  than  ever  before.  At  mid- 
night I  took  the  diligence,  and  came  to  a  place 
where  I  took  the  train ;  and  here  I  am,  nearer 
used  up  than  I  ever  was  before." 

'*  That's  a  very  strange  aehrenture,**  I  added. 

*' Strange  1  l  am  beginning  to  lose  my 
taste  for  adventure.  I  can*t  help  thinking  how 
Kelt  when  Cuore  attempted  to  pitch  me  out 
of  the  balloon.  The  idea  of  dropping  down 
half  a  mile,  and  fetching  up  with  a  round  turn 
on  a  rock,  or  even  on  the  ground,  was  the  most 
diaagreeable  thing  that  ever  came  over  me. 
Moral.  When  you  go  up  in  a  balfeon,  get 
introduced  to  your  companion  before  you 
start** 

'*Whait  do  y«u  suppose  has  become  of 
Cuore?** 

**  I  haven*t  the  least  idea;  but  I  suppose  the 
balloon  has  come  down  before  this  time.  I 
nuist  go  to  bed,  Phil,  for  I  am  used  up.*' 

I  found  mj  osether  i«  the  privaAe  parlor, 
and  repealed  the  adventure  of  my  Irlend  to  an 
tnlevested  little  aadaence. 

Larry  was  lietter  the  next  day,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded oa  our  journey. 

**  I , don't  understand  how  Cuore  caaoe  in 
that  balloon,"  said  J,  as  we  rode  along  ia  the 
raUway  carriage. 

"It  is  plain  enough  to  me  now,  for  I 
tkooght  it  all  over  while  J  was  riding  in  that 
dUigcnce.  Cuore  dogged  me  all  the  time, 
watchiag  his  chance  to  do  something.  He 
must  have  heard  me  say  I  wanted  to  go  up  in 
a  ballooa.  Then  he  made  a  trade  with  Bianchi 
to  go  in  has  place." 


"But  why  did  Bianchi  call  himself  Caore?" 

"  Probably  to  blind  me,  and  to  provoke  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  real  Cuore,  so  that  he 
could  convince  us  there  was  no  such  Italian  in 
LfCrpsic." 

**  Very  likely.  I  hope  you  won*t  go  up  in  a 
balloon  again.'* 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  ptys,  if  you 
know  your  companion.** 

We  continued  on  our  journey,  bat  did  not 
reach  London  until  the  end  of  a  week. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN    WHICH    PHIL    AND    LARRY  VISIT  ORIM8BT 
HALL,  AND  RETURN  TO  AMERICA. 

LARRY  had  written  to  Sir  Philip  that  our 
party  would  be  in  London  at  a  certain 
time,  and  on  our  arrival  he  found  a  letter  from 
the  baronet,  inviting  us  all  to  Grimsby  Hall. 
We  went  after  a  day  in  the  great  city.  Larry 
and  I  had  letters  from  the  president  of  the 
Lowerville  Bank,  acknowledging  full  satisfac- 
tion for  all  that  was  due  the  bank.  My  friend's 
letter,  being  the  last  one,  assured  him  that  the 
**  honorable  conduct "  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Fennimore  had  placed  his  reputation  above 
reproach.  Though  I  was  unable  to  see  how 
this  could  be,  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  fact 
The  directors  were  men  of  the  world,  it  ap- 
peared afterwards,  and  losing  no  money  by 
the  cashier,  they  were  willing  and  glad  to  ac- 
quit him  of  all  evil  intentions.  They  cireu- 
lated  the  story  that  he  was  partially  insane, 
and  never  meant  to  rob  the  bank  of  a  dollar. 
His  subsequent  death,  and  the  prompt  settle* 
ment  of  all  his  accounts  with  the  bank,  ap- 
peared to  confirm  the  statement,  and  his  con- 
duct was  all  *'  explained  away." 

All  this  was  decidedly  wrong,  for  Ae  ex- 
planations were  all  pure  inventions;  but  so 
for  as  Mr.  Fennimore  was  concerned,  he  bit- 
terly repented  of  his  erime,  and  made  all  the 
restitution  to  the  bank  in  his  power.  He  de- 
served to  be  forgiven,  but  not  to  be  '*  white- 
washed.** 

We  went  to  Grimsby  Hall.  The  family 
were  in  deep  mourning  for  Miles,  senior,  so 
far  as  outward  appearances  were  concerned, 
but  there  was  no  genuine  grief.  .  Miles  the 
younger  was  at  home,  but  Ka  was  silent, 
moody,  and  cross-grained.  We  were  cordial- 
ly welcomed  by  the  baronet  and  Blanche,  but 
by  no  one  else }  and  oar  party  were  not  dis- 
posed to  remain  long. 

'*  Miles,  my  boy,  don't  be  so  stiff  with  your 
cousin,"  said  Sir  Philip,  as  we  sat  in  the  libra- 
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Tjt  on  the  evening  of  our  arrivnl,  after  my 
mother  and  the  CoUingsbys  had  retired. 

"  Vm  not  stiff,  sir,"  replied  he. 

*'  Ton  my  life  you  are.  I  think  you  hate 
him." 

'*  Certainly  not,  sir,"  protested  Miles. 

'<It  isn't  his  fault  that  he  is  your  cousin, 
and  the  son  of  your  father's  older  brother." 

^'I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  I 
have  tried  to  treat  him  well,  though  I  was  a 
little  irritated  when  I  first  saw  that  he  came 
between  me  and  my  expectations." 

'*  I  don't  want  to  have  any  muss  about  it," 
interposed  Larry;  *' but  I  don't  think  he  has 
tried  very  hard  to  treat  me  well." 

•*  For  what  took  place  in  the  railway  car- 
riage when  we  were  going  to  London,  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  replied  Miles,  trying  to  look 
penitent 

**  Apology  cheerfully  accepted,"  added  Lany. 

*<  What  was  that?"  asked  the  baronet. 
**  You  never  said  anything  to  me  about  it." 

**No,  I  did  not,  grandfather,  for  I  don't 
want  to  be  the  author  of  a  family  row." 

'*  I  am  very  mudh  obliged  to  him  for  his 
forbearance,"  replied  Miles.  '*  I  think  he  has 
no  further  cause  of  complaint." 

'*  Unfortunately,  I  have,"  said  Larry;  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  determined  to  expose  the 
conduct  of  Miles. 

*' What  have  you  been  doing,  Miles?"  de- 
manded the  baronet,  sternly. 

**  Nothing  at  all,  grandfather.  Except  in 
the  instance  for  which  I  have  apologized,  I 
have  never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  him." 

"Thkt  is  very  true,  Miles;  but  you  have 
done  worse  than  that.  You  have  employed  an 
Italian  bravo  to  dog  my  steps,  and  take  my 
life,  and  twice  I  have  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  his  hands." 

'*  *Pon  my  life  I  "  exclaimed  the  baronet, 
springing  to  his  feet,  his  face  red  with  anger. 

<*  I  really  do  not  know  what  he  means.  Sir 
Philip,"  replied  Miles,  with  an  assumed  look 
of  amazement. 

**  I  was  here  three  months  in  the  summer, 
and  did  not  mention  the  circumstance,"  con- 
tinued Larry;  *'butl  confess  I  don't  like  to 
have  a  cutthroat  on  my  track  always.  It 
isn't  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  an  assassin  all  the  time." 

"  I  should  say  not,"  added  the  baronet,  de- 
cidedly.   *'  Are  you  so  bad  as  this,  Miles  ?  " 

''You  condemn  mc,  grandfather,  without 
any  proof.  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  Law- 
rence means." 

«Do  you  know  one  Cuore,  an  Italian?" 
asked  Larry. 


«  Never  heard  of  such  a  person.** 

*'Wait  a  minute;  I  will  bring  the  papers, 
for  I  am  prepared  to  prove  all  that  I  say,"  said 
Larry,  leaving  the  room :  but  he  soon  returned 
with  a  couple  of  letters  in  his  hand. 

<*  This  is  all  a  fiction.  Sir  Philip,"  protested 
Miles. 

"  We  will  see  whether  it  is  or  not,"  replied 
Larry.  **  I  have  told  you  about  our  experi- 
ence in  the  French  army,  and  that  Phil  and  I 
narrowly  escaped  being  shot  as  spies;  but  I 
didn't  tell  you  how  we  got  into  the  scrape.** 

My  friend  detailed  our  relations  with  Cuore, 
from  the  tiiHe  we  first  met  him  in  Paris,  and 
showed  how  he  had  led  us  into  a  doubtful 
position,  and  then  caused  our  arrest  on  the 
Ticino. 

•*  All  that  may  be,  but  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,"  said  Miles,  who  had  not 
yet  been  connected  with  the  affair. 

'*  We  found  upon  the  person  of  the  Italian 
this  letter,  which  contained  a  draft  for  money 
sent  to  him." 

The  baronet  took  the  letter,  and  carefully 
examined  it. 

*SNo  signature;  but  it  looks  like  your  writ- 
ing, Miles." 

**  It  is  not  my  writing,  grandfather,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Then  the  general  opened  the  mail-bag,  in 
which  Cuore  had  put  some  letters.  One  wms 
directed  to  Miles  Grimsby." 

*'  Perhaps  it  was  to  my  father,"  said  Milea, 
who  now  looked  pale,  and  his  lip  quivered. 

'*  Pshaw,  Miles !  Your  father  had  not  mind 
enough  to  write  a  letter,  or  to  do  any  business, 
within  the  last  three  montha." 

**  Here  is  the  letter,  Sir  Philip." 

The  baronet  read  it  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  addressed  to  Miles,  and  the 
contents  fully  confirmed  all  that  Larry  had 
declared. 

**  Then,  at  Leipsic,  I  found  myself  in  a  bal- 
loon car  with  this  same  Cuore,  who  attempted 
to  throw  me  out,  and  who,  perhaps,  would 
have  succeeded  if  the  wound  he  had  received 
in  Italy  had  not  broken  out  afresh; "  and  Lar- 
ry detailed  the  event  with  thrilling  power. 

**  That's  enough ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet. 
*'  Miles  is  as  crazy  as  his  father  was.  I  have 
been  too  indulgent:  I  have  spoiled  the  boy. 
He  uses  my  money  to  hire  an  assassin  I " 

'*This  is  a  ridiculous  story,  Sir  Philip, 
trumped  up  to  prejudice  you  against  me,** 
protested  Miles.  "There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  The  story  is  silly.  If  the  lUlian 
attempted  to  take  his  life  in  the  balloon,  whj 
didn't  he  cause  his  arrest?    He  doesn't  even 
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inquire  what  became  of  the  man.    There  isn't 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  story." 

"  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  if  I  could 
believe  there  was  not,"  said  the  baronet,  sadly. 

'*  I  am  rather  sorry  I  said  anything  about 
the  matter,"  added  Larry.     • 

"It  is  best  that  I  should  know  the  truth, 
bad  as  it  is*  I  will  investigate  for  myself.  No 
more  of  my  money  shall  go  to  pay  a  bravo." 

Miles  left  the  room,  no  longer  able  to  con- 
front his  grandfather's  grief  and  anger. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Lawrence,  my 
boy?"  asked  Sir  Philip. 

**  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  may  de- 
sire, sir." 

**  Then  go  to  America  with  your  friend.  It 
is  better  that  you  should  be  out  of  the  way  for 
a  season.     Return  in  the  spring." 

We  talked  till  midnight;  Sir  Philip  thought 
that  Larry  would  be  happier  in  the  United 
States  than  he  would  be  in  England,  though  he 
was  sorry  to  part  with  him;  but  he  hoped  to 
"  bring  Miles  to  his  senses  "  before  spring. 

We  remained  at  Grimsby  Hall  three  days, 
during  which  my  mother  became  very  much 
attached  to  Blanche  Fennimore.  The  poor 
girl  was  not  happy  in  her  new  home.  Miles 
and  his  mother  disliked  her  on  account  of  her 
relations  to  Larry,  and  her  only  friend  in  the 
house  was  Sir  Philip,  who  was  very  kind  to 
her.  But  she  did  not  feel  at  home,  and  she 
made  a  confidante  of  my  mother.  She  desired 
to  return  to  America,  and  her  wish  came  to 
the  baronet. 

"You  will  all  leave  me  —  will  you?"  said 
he  to  Larry. 

*'I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you.  lam  to  go 
by  your  advice." 

"It  is  better  for  you  to  go,  and  I  dare  say 
for  Blanche  too,  for  I  have  to  prepare  the 
way  for  you.     Go,  and  God  bless  you." 

"But  Blanche  will  stay,  if  you  desire  it.!* 

"I  haven't  the  heart  to  ask  it.  It  is  no 
home  for  a  girl  like  her,  while  Miles  is  here. 
Go,  both  of  you;  and  it  will  be  different  in 
the  spring.     Write  me  every  week." 

Sir  Philip  evidently  intended  to  make  some 
change  in  his  household,  to  reform  the  evil 
spirit  of  Miles.  He  preferred  to  do  this  unob- 
served by  Larry  and  Blanche.  The  baronet 
was  very  sad  when  we  left  him,  and  Miles 
kept  out  of  the  way.  We  went  to  Liverpool, 
and  after  a  stormy  passage,  arrived  at  New 
York,  where  we  were  obliged  to  remain  sev- 
eral days,  until  Mrs.  Colllngsby  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  voyage.  My  mother 
invited  Blanche  to  go  with  us  to  Chicago,  but 
her  friends  in  the  city  insisted  that  she  should 


pass  the  winter  with  them.  Larry,  therefore, 
was  not  disposed  to  go  away  farther  with  us, 
though  he  promised  to  visit  me  soon. 

We  journeyed  slowly  to  Chicago,  and  when 
we  arrived  I  confess  that  my  heart  bounded 
with  anxiety,  as  I  thought  of  meeting  the  Col- 
li ngsbys  there.  Joseph  had  written  to  them 
that  my  mother  had  acknowledged  me  as  her 
son,  and  that  he  1^  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  but 
I  could  not  see  how  my  grandfather  and  my 
uncle  Richard  would  be  able  to  retire  from 
the  position  they  had  before  taken  in  regard 
to  me.  They  were  of  that  sort  of  people  who 
are  determined  to  be  consistent.  But  I  wronged 
them  in  my  thoughts. 

The  first  person  I  saw  when  I  entered  the 
house  was  my  father.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  him  there,  and  more  astonished  when  my 
grandfather  and  my  uncle  gave  me  a  cordial 
reception.  My  father  and  mother  met  in 
perfect  reconciliation,  and  both  wept  in  each 
other's  embrace. 

"  You  were  right,  Philip,"  said  the  elder  Mr, 
Collingsby.  "You  are  my  grandson  beyond 
a  peradventure.    I  am  satisfied  now." 

"So  am  I,  sir;  and  I  think  I  could  have 
convinced  you  before,  if  you  would  have  heard 
me,"  I  replied. 

"  It  would  not  have  done  a  particle  of  good 
to  hear  you.  I  should  not  have  believed  you 
if  I  had  heard  you.  I  believed  it  was  all  a 
trick  on  the  part  of  your  father;  but  he  is  a 
new  man  now,  and  I  am  sorry  I  wronged  him." 

I  could  ask  for  no  more,  and  my  happiness 
was  complete.  For  a  week  we  talked  over 
the  past,  and  lived  it  over  again,  both  in  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows.  But  my  father's  busi- 
ness demanded  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  and 
my  mother  and  myself  went  with  him.  A 
house  had  already  been  provided,  and  we  took 
immediate  possession  of  it.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  felt  at  home.  I  was  in  the  actual 
realization  of  the  joys  I  had  anticipated  for 
years.  I  was  under  the  same  roof  with  my 
father  and  my  mother,  reunited  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  fifteen  years. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  we  entered  our 
new  home,  my  father  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible,  and  in  his  prayer  which  followed,  he 
uttered  the  thanksgivings  to  God  that  were  in 
all  our  hearts.  Morning  and  evening  he  read 
and  prayed,  and  thus  kept  himself  strong 
against  the  temptations  that  continually  be- 
set him. 

"  I  did  not  believe  you  would  ever  reform, 
Edward,"  said  my  mother,  one  evening  after 
the  family  devotions. 

"  I  did  not  believe  that  I  ever  should  my- 
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self;  but  that  good  woman,  Mrs.  Greenough, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you,  put  me  on  the 
right  track.  I  had  no  strength  of  myself,  but 
God  gave  it  to  me  when  I  asked  for  it  With- 
out my  Bible,  and  without  my  daily  prayer,  I 
am  afraid  I  could  not  stand  a' single  day.  YoM 
don't  know  what  power  it  gives  me  to  feel  that 
God  is  my  ever-present  help.  I  still  hanker 
for  whiskey.  It  has  seeme^to  me,  sometimes, 
that  I  must  drink;  and  I  know  that  I  should 
if  God  did  not  help  me  every  day  and  hour 
that  I  live." 

My  mother  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
words  of  my  father.  She  went  to  church  with 
him  the  next  Sunday,  and  attended  the  even- 
ing meetings.  His  influence  soon  led  her  to 
join  him  in  the  Upward  and  Onward  pilgrim- 
age upon  which  we  now  all  journeyed  to- 
gether. I  cannot  tell  how  happy  we  were,  for 
every  hour  seemed  like  a  dream  of  bliss  to  me. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did  not  spend  a  day 
in  St.  Louis  without  calling  upon  the  Grace- 
woods.  Ella  gave  me  a  greeting  which  as- 
sured me  that  I  had  still  a  place  in  her  heart. 
They  came  to  our  house,  and  my  mother 
thanked  them  for  all  they  had  done  for  me. 
The  two  families  were  fast  friends  from  the 
moment  they  met,  and  frequent  were  the  vis- 
its from  one  house  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Green- 
ough  was  a  valued  friend  of  both. 

A  week  before  Christmas  I  had  a  letter 
from  Larry,  promising  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  me.  He  came,  and  our  tongues  flew 
from  morning  till  night. 

*'  I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Philip  the  other 
day,"  said  he.  "  The  old  gentleman  is  tam- 
ing Miles  with  a  vengeance." 

**  How  taming  him?" 

^*  He  stopped  his  money  allowance,  and 
keeps  a  shadow  to  watch  htm  wherever  he 
goes.    But  it  will  do  no  good." 

"If  he  stops  his  allowance  he  cannot  em- 
ploy any  such  fellow  as  Cuore  to  dog  you." 

**  He  can  raise  all  the  money  he  wants.  The 
brokers  in  London  will  discount  his  expecta- 
tions. But  never  mind  him.  I  have  bought 
a  yacht,  Phil." 

"  A  yacht  1" 

**One  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  She  was 
sold  at  auction,  and  I  bought  her  at  half  her 
value." 

*'  How  do  you  know  she  is  a  good  vessel  ?" 

'*  I  got  the  old  sailors  to  examine  her,  bored 
her  timbers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  She 
is  only  two  years  old,  sound  as  a  nut,  and 
took  the  first  prize  in  half  a  dozen  races.  I 
shall  go  to  England  in  her  in  the  spring,  and 
you  must  go  with  me." 


"  I  can't  go." 

<*  What*s  the  reason  you  can't?"  demanded 
he,  excitedly. 

^'  I  can't  afford  to  spend  any  more  of  my 
time  in  that  way.  My  father  is  not  rich ;  has 
only  his  salary  of  three  thousand  a  year,"  I 
replied. 

"  But  your  mother's  family  are  rich." 

'*  Undoubtedly;  but  we  have  no  claims  upon 
them.  I  must  go  to  work,  and  earn  my  own 
living." 

**  What  arc  you  going  to  do?" 

'*  I  don't  know;  but  I  suppose  I  sha'll  be  a 
clerk." 

**  How  much  salary  do  you  expect  to  get?"* 

**  Eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand." 

"  Good !  I  appoint  you  captain  of  the 
Blanche,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year." 

"  Thank  you,  Larry ;  you  are  very  kind." 

**  No,  I'm  not;  none  of  that." 

"  I'm  certainly  very  grateful  —  " 

"  Dry  up  t    None  of  your  gratitude." 

"  I  should  certainly  like  the  position  better 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of;  but  Vm 
afraid  my  father  and  mother  will  not  consent 
to  the  long  absence." 

"  We  will  reason  with  them." 

They  consented,  afler  a  long  argument,  only 
to  oblige  my  friend  who  had  saved  my  life, 
and  because  I  desired  so  much  to  go.  Of  my 
experience  in  the  Blanche  I  have  yet  to  tell, 
for  I  sailed  in  her  from  New  York  on  the  first 
of  April.  Larry  spent  a  happy  week  with  me, 
and  I  met  him  again  on  board  of  the  Blanche 
about  two  weeks  later.  I  devoted  the  rest  of 
the  winter  to  the  study  of  navigation,  mari- 
time and  naval  laws,  in  order  to  fit  myself  for 
my  new  position.  But  whatever  else  I  studied, 
I  could  not,  in  my  father's  house,  forget  that 
the  business  of  this  world  is  not  the  chief  end 
of  existence.  I  still  labored  to  make  my  course 
upward  and  onward,  and  endeavored  to  profit 
by  all  the  experiences  of  life,  and  not  least  by 
those  of  Bivouac  and  Battle. 


JEHHIE'S  SWEET-PEAS. 

BY  M.   R.  W. 

HERE  are  bright  ones,  scarlet,  crimson. 
Veined  like  petals  of  a  rose ; 
Here  are  white  ones,  —  nuns  I  call  them,  — 
Rapt  in  stillness  and  repose* 

But  these  brown  and  purple-gray  peas 
Have  the  sweetest,  spiciest  breath; 

'*  Fragrant  souls  oft  wear  plain  faces," 
Sober  little  sweet-pea  saith. 
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Misa  O'Neil  walks  into  the  Room.    Page  798. 


TEE  DOCTOR'S  DAnaETEB, 


■    CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OODS   AND   HALF-OODS> 

Mi$3  Totltniam. 

AUGUST  5.  I  have  laid  nothing  to  you  all 
■uTnmer,  Tor  I  couldn*t.  To  think  Ju- 
dith should  have  be«n  so  sly  I  My  own  little 
Judith  I  I  thought  a  marringe  engagement 
was  a  fixed  thing,  like  the  Siamese  twins;  but 
it  seem*  it  ian'L  And  when  you  appear  to  be 
■tudying  astronomy,  you  are  really  talking 
about  keeping  house  in  the  star*.    And  when 


you  marry  one  man,  you  are  loving  another. 
And  when  you  get  letters  from  "  another,"  it 
it  in  the  name  of  somebody  else.  My  head 
was  in  a  hard  knot. 

I  had  promiMd  to  watch  for  that  letter  trom 
Mr.  Bailey,  and  I  mnde  Tom  go  to  the  post 
office  every  night  the  moment  I  heard  the 
stage  wheels,  BO  he  would  be  sure  to  gel  ahead 
of  Robert,  who  insists  upon  bringing  our  mail, 
though  he  must  know  (here's  no  need  of  it. 
I  was  just  as  faithful  as  a  watch-dog,  and  in- 
■isted  on  Keller's  spending  a  few  days  at  Foo' 
noosac,  just  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  But 
all  in  vain.  The  night  the  letter  actually 
came.  Miss  O'Neil  was  seized  with  what  she 
considered  her  last  sickness.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  her  for  dying  at  the  wrong  time. 
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And  she  made  choice  of  me,  out  of  all  the 
girls  in  the  village,  to  go  and  stay  with  her. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  asked  me, 
and  I  couldn't  bear  to  refuse.  I  gave  Tom  a 
final  charge  about  the  post  office,  and  started. 
Tt  seems  Benjie  heard  me  talking  to  Tom  — 
that  child  hears  everything.  When  I  got  to 
Miss  O'NeiTs,  I  found  she  was  having  faint- 
ing turns,  and  felt  very  do|Kn-hearted,  for  she 
isn't  used  to  being  sick;  but  she  revived  at 
sight  of  me,  and  said  she  **  guessed,  after  all, 
she  should  live  till  green  sauce  came,  and  she 
had  always  noticed  that  if  she  did  live  till 
green  sauce  came,  she  was  sure  to  get  through 
the  rest  of  the  year." 

About  ten  o'clock  she  called  for  some  cold 
water,  and  said  I  must  draw  it  from  the  Lis- 
comb  well  across  the  street.  As  I  was  coming 
back,  pitcher  in  hand,  I  met  Robert. 

'*  What  are  you  doing?"  said  he,  taking  the 
pitcher  out  of  my  hands. 

**  Watching  with  Miss  O'Neil."* 

'*  I  wish  I  had  known  it :  I  would  have 
brought  your  mail." 

"  Was  there  anything  for  me?  "    ■ 

**  Yes ;  a  letter  as  big  as  your  head." 

**  Ah  I     Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 

I  thought  I  must  say  something,  for  he  was 
lookiug  at  me,  and  my  face  was  turning  vari- 
ous colors  by  moonlight. 

•*  From  New  York." 

"  New  York  I  " 

I  was  thinking  to  be  sure  he  would  say 
Boston. 

'*Ibeg  your  pardon  for  noticing  the  post 
mark,  Marian ;  but  the  handwriting  was  al- 
most exactly  like  Fordyce  Bailey's,  and  I 
looked  before  I  thought." 

''It's  of  no  consequence,"  said  I,  ready 
to  sink  through  the  door-stone.  "You 
needn't  apologize.  But  what  did  you  do  with 
the  letter?" 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Tom  came  and  took  it 
out  of  my  hands,  with  the  rest  of  the  mail. 
It  seems  I  wasn't  expected  to  inquire  at  your 
box.  Benjie  read  me  a  small  lecture  on  the 
subject  when  I  got  to  the  house.  I  hope  you 
won't  be  offended  with  me,  and  think  I  meant 
to  be  officious.  I've  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  getting  your  mail,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
me  till  just  now  that  you  could  have  any  ob- 
jections." 

You  would  have  thought  he  was  speaking 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  he  was  so  deferen- 
tial. Still  I  could  see  that  he  felt  very  much 
hurt. 

*•  O,  Robert,"  said  I,  "  it  was  only  —  "  and 
there  I  stopped.    I  couldn't  say  it  .was  only 


in  this  particular  case  that  I  didn't  wish  him 
to  g^t  the  mail.  Perhaps  he  knew  what  I 
meant  as  well  as  if  I  had  said  it;  or  perhaps 
he  really  thought  I  considered  him  officious; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  a  good  deal  disturbed,  I 
knew  by  his  eyes.  He  has  the  sort  that  tell 
when  anything  goes  wrong.  It's  partly  the 
color  that  does  it — a  beautiful  brown,  like 
Pauline's,  with  once  in  a  while  a  darker  shade 
stealing  over  it,  as  if  there  were  unknown 
depths  in  there.  I  never  saw  such  remarkable 
eyes,  with  so  much  cloud  and  sunshine.  It 
was  none  of  his  business  about  the  letter;  but 
I  didn't  like  to  see  him  look  so  glum,  and  was 
going  to  say  something  to  light  up  his  eyes, 
when  Miss  O'Neil  called  out,  — 

"Pretty  works,  Miriam;  picking  up  young 
men,  and  talking  in  the  street.  Where's  my 
drink  of  water?" 

I  ran  in  then,  for  fear  the  neighbors  would 
hear  her. 

Next  morning,  when  I  went  home,  I  asked 
Tom  what  he  did  with  the  letters.  He  said 
he  put  them  on  the  centre- table  in  the  sitting- 
room.  My  father  never  alluded  to  them,  only 
looked  at  me  sharply  all  dinder-time,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  spenk.  Afler  dinner,  when  I  had 
brought  my  work  into  the  sitting-room,  he 
came  in  and  walked  back  and  forth,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  at  last  stopped  right 
before  me,  and  said  he,  in  that  cutting  tone 
of  his,  — 

"  Well,  my  daughter,  you  may  not  know  it 
now,  but  you  will  find  out  some  time 

*  How  salt  his  food  who  fares 
Upon  another's  bread  ;  how  steep  his  path 
Who  treadeth  up  and  down  another's  staxnk' " 

I  couldn't  think  of  anybody's  stairs  I  had 
trodden  up  and  down  but  Judith's.  And  then 
I  sprang  out  of  my  chair,  for  I  thought  he  re- 
ferred to  my  going  to  Mr.  Wil lard's  so  much 
when  Fordyce  was  there.  He  must  have  de- 
tected the  handwriting  as  well  as  Robert,  and 
they  both  thought  it  was  a  secret  correspon- 
dence. It  was  quite  too  bad.  I  wanted  to 
clear  myself;  but,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
speak,  I  remembered  I  was  under  bonds,  and 
couldn't. 

"  Calm  yourself,  child,"  said  my  father.  "I 
will  explain  presently  why  I  am  displeased 
with  you.  But,  first  of  all,  I  must  make  con- 
fession of  having  done  wrong  myself.  I  took 
up  a  letter  last  night  directed  to  you.  It  was 
so  thick  as  to  r^uire  three  postage  stamps, 
and,  as  it  came  from  New  York,  I  never 
doubted  it  was  Vick's  Catalogue  of  Flower 
Seeds,  which  you  sent  for  a  few  days  ago.    I 
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wondered  it  should  be  mniled  like  ;i  letter,  but 
presumed  it  was  a  mistake.  And,  Marian,  I  — 
opened  it.'* 

** O,  papal  "  screamed  I. 

*'  It  was  a  careless  thing.  I  claim  no  right 
to  interfere  with  your  correspondence,  as  you 
very  well  know.  I  opened  this  merely  to  see 
if  Vick  had  an  Ophir  Rose." 

I  just  shook  all  over  with  the  dread  of  what 
was  coming  next. 

"And,  instead  of  the  catalogue*  out  fell 
a  written  document,  beginning,  'Mine  in 
heaven  I  *  ** 

'<  O,  father!  And  you  thought  that  meant 
me  I  '• 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  thought.  I  was  too 
utterly  astonished  to  form  an  idea.  The  next 
words  were  like  these :  -— 

'* '  Yes,  Judith,  though  another  will  call  you 
his  for  the  little  while  we  stay  below,  yet  your 
own  Fordyce  bids  defiance  to  the  pettiness  of 
this  small  earth,  and  dares  claim  you  for  his 
bride  «W  ^ke  stars  i ' 

«*  There,  Marian,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  " 

**  What  can  J  say,  papa,  except  that  I  am 
very,  very  sorry?" 

**  Sorry  for  what?  It  seems  this  is  no  news 
to  you." 

**  Sorry  you  read  the  letter." 

*<  Ah,  but  I  didn't,  my  daughter,"  said  he, 
dropping  it  in  my  hands  as  if  it  wasn't  fit  to 
be  touched  without  glove's.  *'I  never  read 
another  line  after  I  came  to  the  '  bride  in  the 
stars.' " 

"O,  but,  papa  — " 

'*  Yes,  Marian,  I  know  what  you  would  say : 
I  had  read  far  ienough  to  see  through  the 
whole  business;  and  so  I  had.  I  do  not  need 
to  ask  any  questions.  Judith  is  a  heartless 
coquette — a  wicked,  deceitful  girl;  and  my 
daughter  is  conniving  with  her  to  impose  upon 
Silas  Hackett,  one  of  the  best  young  men  that 
ever  grew  up  in  Qiiinnebasset." 

*<0,  father!  stop  a  -  minute,  and.  let  me 
think.  I  don*t  know  how  much  I  ought  to 
tell ;  but  it  can't  do  any  harm  to  say  this :  I 
never  knew  Fordyoe  was  in  love  with  Judith 
until  after  he  went  away." 

'*Can  it  be  possible,  Marian?  And  you 
were  with  them  half  the  time  I  What  is  the 
matter  with  your  eyes?" 

<'  Cataracts,  I  guess.  Robert  saw  something 
wrong;  but,  truly,  father,  I  couldn't  believe  it 
was  so." 

My  father  fame  a  little  nearer  to  me  then, 
for  he  began  to  see  I  hadn't  "  connived." 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  so  much  in  your  favor, 
MKrian.    But  by  what  right  did  Mr.  Bailey 
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direct  this  letter  to  you?    It  must  have  been  a 
contrived  plan." 

*'  Yes,  sir;  but  contrived  without  my  knowl- 
edge. I  didn't  even  know  till  the  other  day 
that  the  letter  was  coming." 

''Humph!  Judith  doesn't  scruple  to  take 
liberties  with  her  friends.  And  you  are  ex- 
pected to  endure  all  this  for  her  sake?" 

"O,  it's  nothing,  papa,  except  the  risk  of 
being  misunderiftood." 

"Yes,  >:hild.  Do  you  remember  the  cat 
whose  paws  the, monkey  made  use  of  to  pull 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire?" 

"  But  there  are  to  be  no  more  letters,  father. 
This  is  the  last  one." 

"Indeed  I" 

**  O,  yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Bailey  is  very  honorable." 

"  Very." 
■  "  But,  father,  he  certainly  is.    He  couldn't 
help, his  feelings  towards  Judith;  but  he  has 
gone  away  now,  and  will  stay  away ;  they  are 
not  to  meet  any  more." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  my  dear,  —  if  well  car- 
ried out.  And,  meanwhile,  Judith  is  to  keep 
Silas  blindfolded,  and  marry  him  —  is  she?" 

"  She  thinks  she  can*t  break  her  word." 

"  Marian,  look  up  in  my  face.  Do  you  con- 
sider this  proper  behavior?" 

"  It  doesn't  seem  so,  father;  but  I  don't  un- 
derstand such  matters." 

"  Don't  understand !  Why,  I  hope  you  have 
common  sense." 

"  But,  father,  there  is  something  about  lo^ 
so  queer!  It  seems  just  like  a  whirlwind; 
takes  people  right  off  their  feet,  and  spins 
them  round  and  round.'^ 

My  father  laughed. 
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'  The  gods  approve 
Tke  depth,  but  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul,  *  ** 

said  he.  "I  don't  believe  in  French  love, 
daughter.  You  may  carry  the  letter  to  Judith, 
with  my  sincere  apologies  for  opening  it;  and 
tell  her  if  I  ever  see  another  of  the  same  sort 
I  shall  pass  it  oyer  to  Silas  Hackett." 

"  O,  father,  how  cruel !  " 

But  it  was  of  no  use  pleading  with  him ;  the 
more  I  said,  the  more  exasperated  he  grew.  I 
went  over  to  Mr.  Willard's  with  the  letter,  and 
met  Robert  on  the  street.  He  looked  sober, 
and  I  knew  I  looked  guilty.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  might  say  something  to  make  things  more 
comfortable,  and  said  I,  — 

"Robert  —  " 

He  stood  still,  waiting  for  me  to  finish ;  but 
I  only  remarked,  — 

"  A  lovely  day,"  and  passed  on; 

Judith  was  very  eager  to  see  me,  for  she  was 
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almost  sure  I  had  a  letter.  She  had  been  at 
our  house  in  the  forenoon  to  inquire,  but  found 
me  asleep.  Nobody  knows  how  I  dreaded  to 
put  that  document  in  her  hands,  with  the  torn 
envelope,  and  tell  her  who  had  opened  it  I 
knew  she  would  be  dreadfully  mortified.  •  But 
she  was  worse  than  that :  she  was  frantic.  My 
father  was  the  last  person  to  have  sympathy 
with  her,  she  said.  Never  was  any  one  so  un- 
lucky as  she.  And  Robert  had  seen  the  hand- 
writing. He  would  take  her  hea&  off.  He 
couldn't  appreciate  such  a  'peculiar  case.  I 
slipped  out  and  got  the  hartshorn,  and  then 
left  her  alona  to  peruse  the  manuscript.  When 
I  came  back  she  was  in  high  feather,  and  I  was 
giad,  though  at  the  same  time  I  knew  her  face 
had  no  right  to  be  so  bright. 

'*  It  is  well  this  is  the  end  of  the  correspon- 
dence," said  I,  '*  for  you  see  I  could  not  have 
any  more  letters  pass  through  my  hands." 

I  did  not  tell  her  my  father  had  said,  if  she 
made  a  cat's  paw  of  me  again,  he  should  for- 
bid her  the  house. 

'*  Fordyce  wants  to  write  again,"  said  she; 
<'  but  I  mustn't  allow  it.  I'm  resolved  to  be 
faithful  to  Silas." 

**  Faithful  I"  I  had  to  turn  my  face  away 
to  hide  a  smile.  She  kept  sniffing  the  harts- 
horn, and  growing  more  and  more  cheerful. 

'*rm  sori^  Robert  saw  the  handwriting; 
but  never  mind,  Marian;  he  will  probably 
think  you  are  engaged  to  Fordyce." 

"  Now,  Judith,  do  you  suppose  he  will?" 

**  Why,  what  do  you  care  ?  " 

I  wanted  to  tell  her  I'd  as  lief  he  would 
think  I  had  committed  burglary ;  but  it  wouldn't 
do  to  say  so. 

**  And  your  father  won't  breathe  a  word  ?  " 

*'No,  Judith;  don't  imagine  it  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

**  So  nothing  dreadful  has  happened,  after 
all;  and  poor  Silas  will  never  be  the  wiser. 
O,  Marian,  I'm  in  such  an  exalted  frame  of 
mind,  I  feel  prepared  to  do  my  duty  all  my. 
aife  by  that  boy.  You  don't  know  the  self-sac- 
rifice there  is  in  true  love." 

It  was  •dreadful  to  see  her  so  deluded ;  but 
the  more  I  reasoned  with  her,  the  more  she 
thought  I  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  and 
**  couldn't  appreciate  such  a  peculiar  case." 

She  was  so  high  up  in  the  blue  that  she 
never  stopped  to  care  about  Robert's  getting  a 
wrong  impression  of  me.  I  didn't  like  it  very 
well  to  have  him  suppose  I  was  carrying  on  a 
private  correspondence  with  Fordyce,  after  all 
I  had  said  against  him.  Robert  never  men- 
tioned his  name  to  me,  but  he  seemeil  very 
sober,  and  stopped  getting  our  mail.    I  sup- 


pose he  thought  I  was  a  deceitful,  foolish  giri, 
and  he  had  just  found  me  out  Perhaps  some 
people  wouldn't  have  minded ;  but  Robert  has 
always  been  a  firm  (riend  of  mine,  and  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  his  good  opinion. 

Affairs  went  on  very  quietly  for  awhile.  Mr 
father  asked  no  questions.  Keller  knew  noth- 
ing whatever,  but  spoke  now  and  then  of  Si- 
las, and  darkly  hinted  that  some  girls  'were 
naturally  fickle.  Judith  answered  Fordjrce^s 
letter,  bid(jing  him  stop  writing,  and  he 
obeyed.  But  all  the  while,  it  seems,  he  was 
turning  things  over  in  his  mind,  and  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  shouldn't  wait  till 
they  went  to  the  stars;  he  would  rather  be 
married  on  earths  So  he  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  wrote  Silas  Hackett  a  veiy 
saucy  letter.-  Silas  was  busy  with  his  engi- 
neering, trying  to  please  Judith,  and  thinking 
everything  was  right,  when  this  letter  came. 
It  told  him  flatly  that  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken if  he  thought  Judith  Willard  cared  any- 
thing about  him.  The  idea  was  preposterous. 
His  nature  was  too  grovelling  for  her.  She 
only  pitied  him  —  poor  fellow  I  while  her  heart 
was  given  to  a  far  superior  and  more  culti- 
vated man ;  to  wit,  Fordyce  Bailey,  Esquire. 
If  Silas  Hackett,  yeoman,  knew  what  was  best, 
he  would  take  his  unworthy  self  out  of  the 
way,  and  not  annoy  the  dear  girl  any  more. 

This  was  a  great  surprise  to  Silas,  but  he 
was  too  sharp  to  be  imposed  upon.  He  wrote 
back  to  Mr.  Bailey  that  he  should  wait  till  he 
heard  from  the  lady  herself  before  he  took 
himself  out  of  the  way.  Fordyce  was  not  pre- 
pared to  find  the  country  boy  so  cool  and  dig- 
nified. He  was  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
Silas  sent  his  impudent  letter  to  Judith,  mere- 
ly remarking  that  it  must  be  either  a  joke  or  a 
foolish  mistake;  he  had  **all  faith  in  her,  and 
knew  she  would  not  deceive  him." 

His  manly  conduct  shamed  Judith. 

<<What  shall  I  do?"  said  she.  *<Tell  me 
wJkai  to  do." 

"  Write  him  the  whole  truth,"  said  I.     , 

*'But,  Marian,  he  will  despise  me.  He 
won't  understand  that  I  was  sacrificing  my 
feelings  for  his  sake.  I  can't  tell  him.  Dont 
you  see  I  can't?" 

My  heart  turned  away  from  Judith  for  just 
one  moment,  with  a  feeling  almost  like  dis- 
gust, and  then  I  remembered  what  good  friends 
we  had  always  been,  and  how  Robert  ha^  said 
if  anybody  had  any  influence  over  her,  it  was 
I;  and  I  put  my  cheek  close  to  hers,  and  spoke 
firmly,  as  if  I  was  talking  to  a  child. 

''  DonH  you  know,  dear,  I  can  see  the  thing 
just  as  R  is,  for  my  mind  is  clear,  and  yonn 
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isn't?  You  don't  think  what  jou  are  doing. 
There  is  nothing  safe  but  the  truth,  Judith  — 
the  plain,  cquare  truth." 

That  brought  her  to  her  senses  at  last,  for 
she  means  to  be  sincere,  only  she  lacks  cour- 
age. She  could  not  bear  to  write  Silas  that 
Fordyce  was  correct ;  but  she  told  him  if  he 
woufd  come,  she  would  "explain  things  to  his 
satisfaction." 

He  came,  and  she  explained ;  but  I  doubt  if 
it  was  to  his  satisfaction,  for  he  looked  so  dis- 
tressed that  everybody  noticed  it  Judith  said 
not  a  word  about  breaking  the  engagement ; 
but  he  told  her  she  was  free,  and  he  never 
spoke  a  word  of  blame.  She  declares  she 
never  came  so  near  loving  him  as  she  did  when 
he  told  her  she  was  free ;  he  looked  so  noble, 
and  his  face  was  so  pale  ^nd  refined. 

He  went  away,*  and  everybody  seemed  to 
know  at  once  how  the  case  stood ;  and  such  a 
time  as  there  was  all  over  town  I  for  Qiiinne- 
basset  people  will  talk.  Robert  was  too  proud 
to  ask  questions,  but  he  seemed  very  much 
surprised. 

Of  course  Judith,  in  her  distress,  wrote  to 
Fordyce,  and  he  came  straightway  to  see  her; 
got  out  of  the  stage,  and  walked  all  the  way 
from  the  post  office,  in  a  heavy  rain-storm,  on 
purpose  to  surprise  her.  I*ve  heard  before  of 
people  that  didn't  know  enough  to  keep  out  of 
fire  and  water  I  Judith  and  I  were  standing 
in  the  front  hall,  and  what  think  he  said,  as  he 
nipped  in,  swinging  his  cane? 

**  Ah,  Judith,  when  the  half-gods  go,  the  gods 
may  arrive ! " 

That's  Emerson,  I  wish  you  to  know,  and 
'*  half-gods"  stonds  for  Silas  Hackett  I 
looked  down  at  Fordyce's  jnuddy  boots,  and 
thought,  — 

"  Well,  young  man,  you  may  call  yourself  a 
god,  but  you  have  clay  feet** 

I  ran  home,  and  left  the  lovers  to  themselves, 
rather  glad  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
affairs  were  approaching  a  crisis.  I  hadn't 
been  at  home  five  minutes,  and  Benjie  and  I 
were  having  a  cosy  rock  in  the  big  chair, 
when  Robert  rushed  in,  looking  both  pleased 
and  provoked,  and  shook  hands  with  me  in 
the  heartiest  manner,  as  if  he  would  never 
let  go. 

*'  Well,  you  are  pure  gold,  after  all,"  said  he, 
'*as  I  always  used  to  think;  and  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  taking  up  any  other  opinion." 
*•  Thank  you,"  said  I.     "  Please  explain." 
'*  Why,  I  might  have  known  better  than  to 
think  you  cared  for  that  fool." 

And  then  he  set  his  teeth  together,  and 
said  he,  — 
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But  it  cuts  me  up  to  find  it's  my  own  sister 
that's  lacking  in  sense.** 

He  did  feel  dreadfully.  But  it  did  me  good 
to  have  him  so  cordial  to  me  once  more.  He 
is  none  of  your  milk-and-water  sort ;  and  it 
pleased  him  so  to  find  I  hadn't  deceived  him, 
that  it  almost  made  up  for  his  trouble  about 
Judith.  I  come  next  to  her,  I  do  think,  in  his 
mind. 

<«  Don't  be  hard  on  Judith,"  said  I.  <<  She 
couldn't  help  it.  It's  too  bad ;  but  she  is  really  in 
earnest  this  time.  You  can  see  for  yourself, 
Robert,  she  must  be  in  love  with  that  man, 
for  if  she  wasn't,  how  could  she  endure  him?" 

That  set  him  off  in  a  gale  of  laughing, 
though  I  couldn't  see  what  I  had  said  so  very 
absurd.  If  it  doesn't  take  blind  love  to  make 
some  people  endurable,  then  I'm  mistaken. 

*'I  like  to  hear  you  plead  Judith's  cause," 
said  Robert,  '*  your  arguments  are  so  original. 
But  the  trouble  is  with  me,  I  am  afraid  your 
client  doesn't  know  her  own  mind." 

<*  What  makes  you  think  so?" 

''  Well,  I  don't  believe  in  being  <  struck  with 
huge  love '  all  of  a  sudden.  The  real  sort  is 
something  different  —  has  a  good  solid  foun- 
dation." 

"That  shows  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  sir." 

"  As  much  as  you  do,  ma'am, "begging  your 
pardon.  Do  you  suppose,  now,  Judith  would 
ever  have  thought  of  this  man  with  the  bam- 
boo cane  if  she  hadn't  been  tired  of  Silas?" 

"Why.  Robert  Willardl  what  an  idea!" 

"  Well,  I' can't  help  my  ideas.  And,  what's 
more,  I  think  she'll  be  dreadfully  ashamed  of 
this  six  months  hence." 

I  shook  my  head.   ^ 

"  Wait  and  see,"  said  he,  looking  as  wise  as 
an  owl. 

It  isn't  six  months  yet;  so  I  can't  say  posi- 
tively. She  never  thought  of  such  a  ihing  as 
a  commonplace,  matter-of-fact  engagement 
with  Fordyce  Bailey,  and  it  rather  bewildered 
her  at  first.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  so  much 
romance  when  she  found  everybody  was  will- 
ing. Aunt  Esther  liked  it;  her  father  said, 
"Just  as  you  please;  "  and  Robert  only  stood 
off  and  whistled.  He  had  begged  her  to  wait 
a  year  before  she  made  any  more  promises  to 
anybody;  but  she  didn't  mind  him,  and  then 
he  washed  his  hands  of  her. 

She  keeps  asking  me,  "Don't  I  seem  hap- 
py?" Well,  yes,  she  does.  Only  no  one  has 
congratulated  her  on  her  new  engagement, 
and  she  says  she  "suspects  Fordyce  isn't  a 
great  favorite  in  Qiiinnebasset."  I  could  have 
told  her  that  before* 
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"  But  Mrhat  do  you  care  ?  "  said  I.  •*  You  are 
satisfied  with  him,  and  that's  enough." 

He  is  editing  a  paper  called  the  *'  Cyno- 
sura  Star/'  and  Judith  fills  one  comer  every 
week  with  a  poem.  The  rest  of  the  time  she 
Is  writing  letters  to  her  dear  Fordyoe.  Say 
what  you  will,  Miss  Tottenham,  it  must  be 
delightful  to  be  in  love  I 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

I 

A  qUBER  LITTLE  STORY. 

"T  WOULDN'T  be  a  doctor's  wife  for  any- 

■*■  thing  in  this  world,"  cried  Marian>  her 
swift-flying  broom  sending  the  cat  skulking 
under  the  table. 

*<  Why  not?"  said  Judith,  sitting  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  avoid  the  Septem- 
ber gale  from  the  open  window. 

'*  Why,  a  medical  man  hasn't  any  peace  of 
his  life,  or  his  wife  either.  I  had  to  keep 
breakfast  hot  two  mortal  hours  this  mOrnlng, 
—  please  more  back  your  chair  a  little,  —  and 
what  time  my  father'll  get  home  to  dinner 
nobody  knows.  I  wouldn't  marry  a  doctor  'if 
it  was  to  save  the  world," 

Marian  spoke  with  unnecessary  warmth,  be- 
ing secretly  irritated  by  Judith's  plastic  man- 
ner of  letting  her  skirts  drag  in  the  dirt. 

«•  You  wouldn't,  indeed?"  said  Judith,  with 
a  sly  smile.  "I  should  think  you  were  the 
last  person  to  speak  against  the  faculty. 
You've  always  been  brought  up  with  doctors, 
and  you'll  marry  one  yet.  I'm  as  sure  of  it  as 
I  am  that  I  sit  in  this  chair." 

Marian  twitched  back  her  sweeping  cap, 
which  "had  settled  on  t]|e  bridge  of  her  nose, 
and  took  up  the  dust  pan  in  high  disdain. 

'*  I  know  too  much  for  that,"  said  she;  "  a 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire." 

Judith  laughed  —  a  low,  lady-like  laugh, 
with  an  undertone  of  meaning  in  it. 

«<  I'll  tell  that  to  Robert,"  said  she. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  bright  color  surged 
to  Marian's  face,  over  went  the  dust  pan,  and 
down  she  sank  to  the  floor. 

"Judith  Willard,  how  could  you?" 

It  was  the  first  time  the  idea  had  ever  en- 
tered her  head  of  Robert  as  a  possible  lover. 

Judith  laughed  again. 

**  How  could  you  speak  so?"  said  Marian, 
in  a  grieved  tone. '  '*  I  think  it's  really  indeli- 
cate." 

"Why,  child,  what  did  I  say?" 

True  enough.  What  had  she  said?  The 
words  were  nothing.  How  stupid  to  take 
them  up  as  if  they  had  some  hidden  mean- 
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ingi  The  pink  color  in  Marian's  face  deep- 
ened to  crimson.  It  was  really  very  awkward, 
and  she  was  put  to  her  woman's  wits  to  know 
what  to  say  next.  Determined  to  steer  clear  of 
the  medical  profession  this  time,  she  dashed 
headlong  into  another  subject. 

*<0,  Jude,  did  you  know  Thankful  had 
given  me  that  recipe  for  making  ginger  tea?" 

"Ah?" 

"  Yes,  that  famous  ginger  tea!  Don't  you 
know  how.  private  she  used  to  be  about  it? 
You  take  two  eggs  —  " 

"  Do  I  ?  Well,  you're  quick  at  changing  the 
conversation  I "  said  Judith,  with  an  amused 
smile.  "  I  don't  sec,  though,  and  never  did, 
why  you  should  be  so  afraid  of  me,  Marian. 
I've  always  talked  to  you  freely  about  mjown 
affairs ;  but  you're  just  as  close-mouthed !  I 
never  dared  hint  a  word  af>out  Robert  before, 
and  the  moment  I  do  it,  you're  on  your  dig- 
nity." 

Marian  looked  up  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  O,  now,  dear,  you  needn't  pretend  to  such 
ignorance  I  You  know  all  about  it  just  as  well 
as  I  do." 

"All  about  what?" 

"  Why,  that  Robert  worships  the  very  ground 
you  walk  on." 

It  was  all  out  now  —  the  words  Judith  ought 
never  to  have  spoken,  the  story  she  had  no 
right  to  tell,  the  secret  which  Robert  himself 
had  never  whispered  to  a  living  soul. 

Marian  turned  pale,  and  looked  frightened. 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  Robert  would  know  better." 

Marian  spoke  with  prompt  decision,  as  if 
the  idea  was  n^t  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  her  tone  piqued  Judith. 

"  Now,  Marian,  that's  a  strange  way  to  talk  t 
If  there's  a  living  human  being  you  think  is 
perfection,  next  to  your  father,  it's  Robert 
Willard,  and  you  can't  deny  iL" 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  That  isn't  saying  I'm 
in  love  with  him ;  and  I'm  not,  any  more  than 
those  tongs,  or  those  bellows,  except  as  a 
friend,"  added  Marian,  growing  incoherent 
in  her  eagerness  to  set  Judith  right. 

"But  you  will,"  was  the  ungranunatical 
reply. 

"  Will  what?--No»  I  won't;  I  meanlcan*t: 
and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  another  word 
about  it.  I  should  hate  Robert  if  he  should 
say  such  a  thing  to  me!  He  mustn't  I  He 
mustn't  I  " 

"  He  won't  then ;  you  needn't  be  afraid,* 
said  Judith,  in  a  changed  tone.  "FU  tell 
him." 
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"Tell  him?  — No,  no,  no!  that  would  be 
the  worst  of  the  whole.  O,  Judith,  please  do 
promise  you  won*t.** 

But  Judith,  whose  family  pride  had  been 
touched,  only  gazed  straight  into  the  fire, 
without  answering.  She  was  generally  as 
pliable  as  a  ball  of  putty,  but  when  she  did 
set  her  face  like  a  flint,  woe  betide  you  1  Mar- 
ian had  twenty  minds.  She  wanted  to  kneel 
and  implore ;  she  was  ready  to  fly  into  a  rage ; 
but  on  the  whole,  didn't  know  but  it  was  best 
to  turn  the  whole  thing  into  a  laugh. 

The  laugh  carried  the  day.  Before  she  had 
time  to  beseech  or  to  scold,  Benjie  rushed  in 
with  a  rueful  face,  csclaiming,  — 

*'  Hillo,  you  Mamie,  IVe  been  busted  Out 
of  my  last  marble  1 " 

And  between  the  reproof  Marian  had  to  ad- 
minister for  bad  language,  with  the  child's 
face  cuddled  in  her  neck,  and  th^answer  she 
had  to  give  Tom  the  next  momOR  about  the 
hew  flowei^ stand,  Judith  slipped  out  of  the 
house,  mid  ran  home.  Marian  did  not  fear 
that  she  was  seriously  offended,  for  Judith's 
temper  was  perfect;  but  she  did  almost  fear 
that  the  thoughtless  girl  might  talk  with  Rob- 
ert as  she  had  threatened  • 

*'  She  can't  do  it,  though,  till  he  comes  home 
from  Philadelphia ;  and  before  that  time  I'll 
make  her  promise  to  keep  still." 

But  Judith  carefully  avoided  the  subject,  and 
Marian  had  not  the  courage  to  allude  to  it 
again.  She  hardly  ever  spoke  Robert's  name ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  that  conversation  with 
Judith  kept  fresh  all  the  fall.  She  could  re- 
peat every  word  ofHt,  and  the  more  she  tried 
to  drive  it  out  of  her  head,  the  more  it  came 
back  again,  and  staid.  It  had  not  taken  five 
seconds  for  Judith  to  tell  that  little  story;  but 
it  took  days  and  weeks  for  Marian  to-  say  it 
over  and  over  again  to  herself—  **  He  wor- 
ships the  very  ground  you  walk  on."  I  don't 
believe  it!    It  isn't  at  all  likely. 

And  then  she  reviewed  his  words  and  looks, 
as  many  of  them  as  she  could  possibly  remem- 
ber, —  even  the  very  tones  of  his  voice,  -^  In 
order  to  satisfy  herself  whether  it  really  was 
"  at  all  likely  "  or  not  Not  that  it  was  of  any 
particular  consequence,  either;  only  she  want- 
ed to  know.  Sometimes  she  thought  Judith 
must  be  right;  then  again  it  seemed  '* per- 
fectly absurd; "  so  she  felt  obliged  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  day  after  da^*,  beginning 
with,  **  How  I  wish  I  knew  1 "  and  leaving  off 
at  the  place  6f  beginning.  The  subject  was 
rather  fascinating,  and  grew  more  and  more  so. 

How  strange  it  would  be  if  Robert  had  real- 
ly cared  for  her  aU  this  time,,  and  she  had  not 


known  it !  But  then  she  was  so  blind !  Girls 
were  often  blind.  There  was  Judith,  one  of 
the  wise  ones  in  such  matters,  if  anybody  ever 
was;  and  even  she  didn't  dream  Silas  Hackett 
loved  her  till  he  told  her  sa.  Perhaps  girls 
were  usually  kept  in  the  dark  on  purpose. 
What  did  Robert  say  about  that  very  thing? 
Marian  recalled  the  exact  words,  -^ 

**  Girls  are  coquettes  naturally.  It  doesn't 
answer  to  let  them  know  their  power :  it  makes 
little  tyrants  of  them,  Marian."     ' 

Perhaps  that  was  the  very  reason  why  Rob- 
ert had  let  concealment  prey  upon  his  damask 
cheek  so  lotifg.  He  was  afraid  Marian  might 
take  a  dislike  to  him,  as  Judith  had  done  to 
Silas. 

'^  And  I  suppose  I  should.  O,  no  doubt  of 
it;  only,"  added  she,  hesitating,  '*  I  am  so 
very  different  from  Judith !  I  never  gui'U  un- 
derstood why  Silas  annoyed  her  so." 

'*  Because,"  mused  Marian,  as  she  set  a 
patch  into  Benjie's  jacket,  ^'  because,  if  any^ 
body  does  truly  choose  you  x>ut  of  the  whole 
world,  I  shotld  think  your  heart  would  answer 
back.  That  is,  if  it's  such  a  person  as  —  O, 
dear,  what  am  I  thinking  about?  I'm  making 
a  button -hole  stitch  round  this  patch." 

Marian  seized  her  scissors,  and  picked  away 
with  a  resolute  scowl,  as  if  the  button-hole 
stitch  were  not  at  the  root  of  the  pischief,  but 
she  must  pick  out  a  thought  that  went  deeper 
still. 

Ah,  but  the  thought  wouldn't  come! 

Once  upon  a  time,  an  unfortunate  lad^*, 
named  Mrs.  Bluebeard,  dropped  a  fatal  gold 
key  in  the  closet,  and  got  a  stain  on  it,  which 
all  the  scouring  in  the  world  wouldn't  rub  off. 
There  are  other  things  which  take  just  as  in- 
delible stains  as  gold  keys.  Judith,  with  those 
few  careless  words,  had  made  an  impression 
on  her  friend's  mind  which  she  could  not 
now  efface  if  she  tried. 

<*  O,  Marian,"  said  she,  one  morning,  in  a 
matter-of-course  way,  as  if  she  were  talking 
of  basque  patterns,  <*  I  wrote  Robert  y ester- ^ 
day  whal  you  said  about  hating  him  if  he- 
should  come  any  nearer;* so  you  needn't  be, 
at  all  afraid :  he  is  very  quick  to  take  a  hint" 

"  Why,  Judith  Willard,  you  can't  be  in  ear- 
nest   You  didn't  tell  him  that?  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  did;  and  it's  nothing  to  look, 
so  wild  about,  child.  It's  only  between  Rob- 
ert and  me.  You  may  be  sure  'twon't  go  any 
farther." 

*'  O,  Judith,  Judith,  I  don't  thank  yoa;  and 
I  think,  as  I  said  before,  you're  positively  in- 
delicate," cried  poor  Marian,  burying  her 
blazing  face  in  her  hands* 
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"  Why,  Marian,  do  you  suppose  I'd  let  my 
darling  brother  go  and  make  a  fool  pf  him- 
self? " 

**  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,  Judith  Wil- 
lard.  He*s  plenty  big  enough  and  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  his  own  affairs.  And  to  think  of 
3'our  interfering,  and  mortifying  me  to  death  I  " 

*'  I  never  thought  of  your  taking  it  so  to 
heart,'*  said  gentle  Judith,  a  little  disconcert- 
ed. '*  I'll  write  again  to-morrow,  and  say  it 
was  all  a  mistake." 

**  If  you  do,**  cried  Marian,  springing  up, 
and  seizing  Judith's  hands,  **  if  you  do — " 

**  Well,  there's  no  such  thing  as  suiting  you," 
returned  Judith,  with  mild  resignation.  '*  If 
I  were  in  your  place,  Marian,  I  wouldn't  think 
any  more  about  it :  it  will  soon  blow  over." 

**  Wouldn't  think  any  more  about  it ! "  Very 
good,  very  easily  said ;  only,  like  the  most  of 
Judith's  advice,  it  wasn't  practical,  and  couldn't 
be  followed.  Marian  thought  more  than  ever. 
How  could  she  help  it?  Thought  till  her 
young  heart  was  ffick  with  shame. 

Robert —  henceforth  Dr.  Willard  —  returned 
from  Philadelphia  in  November,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  afraid  of  him, 
and  ran  and  hid  every  time  she  heard  a  foot- 
step in  the  hall.  She  might  have  spared  her- 
self the  pains,  for  flobert  did  not  call.  He 
was  very  much  taken  up  with  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  had  put  themselves  hi  his  hands, 
and  expected  him  to  make  them  over  as  good 
as  new. 

•*  Seems  to  me  Robert  isn't  very  social," 
said  Dr.  Prescott,  one  night  at  the  tea-table. 
<*  I  have  only  seen  him  once,  and  thtft  was  on 
the  street."  > 

*'  I'd  like  some  of  the  quince,  if  you  please, 
papa." 

"  What!    Not  in  your  tea-cup,  daughter?" 

The  tea-cup  was  withdrawn  so  suddenly  that 
Benjie  laughed,  and  swallowed  a  crumb  the 
wrong  way.  Marian  thought  it  the  strangest 
thing  that  she  should  have  been  so  absent- 
minded,  when  she  was  taking  special  pains 
to  appear  unconcerned.  That  miserable  self- 
consciousness  which  came  over  her  every  time 
Robert's  name  was  mentioned.  What  would 
it  drive  her  into  next? 

"Father,"  said  she,  speaking  very  fasl, 
"Mr.  Bailey's  new  paper  —  the  Cynosura 
Star  —  has  stopped." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
shooting  star.    I  am  not  surprised." 

"  Bdt  it  troubles  Judith." 

"Judith  is  always  in  trouble,  and  always  will 
be  till  she  goes  out  of  kerself,  and  throws  her 
energies  into  a  proper  channel." 


"  But  you  don't  want  her  husband  to  fail  in 
business  ?  " 

"What  husband?  That  Bailey?  He  isn't 
her  husband  yet,  and  never  will  be.  If  s  too 
bad  to  be  thought  of." 

•**  Papa,  you're  always  so  hard  on  Fordyce." 

"  Am  I  ?  I  suppose  I  can't  forget  that  he 
once  refused  to  marry  my  daughter."  said  the 
doctor,  glancing  at  the  fair  face  opposite,  with 
a  merxy .  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  behind  the 
twinkle  a  v&ry  sincere  look  of  admiration.  If 
there  was  a  brighter,  bonnier,  more  winsome 
lassie  alive  than  "  my  daughter  Marian,"  he 
hadn't  found  it  out. 

"  O,  fie,  father;  he  didn't  mean  to  steal  my 
heart.  It  was  only  an  accident,  and  you 
ought  to  forgive  him,"  said  Marian,  with  a 
light  laugh,  which  showed  she  was  no  longer 
sensitive  on  that  point. 

"  So  I  ou^ ;  for  he  restored  it  to  you  like 
a  geiitlemaiV 

A  sudden  cloud  passed  over  Marian's  face. 
She  was  thinking,  — 

"  My  father  little  knows,  when  he  jokes 
about  that,  that  I  have  done  almost  the  same 
thing  myself.  Haven't  I  restored  Robert  Wil- 
lard's  heart  to  him  —  like  a  lady?  And  didnt 
wait  till  he  offered  it,  either!  Post-haste  —  no 
time  wasted!  I  can  seem  to  see  that  boy 
laugh  in  his  sleeve.  He  must  think  I'm  so 
obliging !  Saved  him  all  the  trouble  of  speak- 
ing!" 

"But  I'll  tell  you  the  one  Tm  afraid  I  can't 
forgive,"  went  on  her  father,  in  a  playful 
mood ;  "  and  that  is  the  man  who  really 
comes  and  steals  that  little  heart,  and  isn*t 
honest  enough  to  bring  it  back  again.  That 
will  cost  me  dear,  you  see.  I'm  glad  he  keeps 
away  so  long." 

The  doctor  was  only  indulging,  in  a  little 
paternal  gallantry.  His  words  had  no  special 
meaning;  why  should  Marian  look  so  con- 
fused? 

"  I  am  glad  he  keeps  away  so  long"  had  no 
allusion  to  Robert,  as  she  very  well  knew 
when  she  came  to  think  a  moment 
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"TT7HY,  Robert,  is  that  you?"  exclaimed 
^^  Marian,  entering  the  Hbrarj  with 
the  feather  duster  in  her  hand.  She  must 
have  been  very  much  surprised  to  find  him 
there,  for  as  he  came  in  at  one  door,  she  had 
run  out  at  the  other. 
"How  do  you  do?"  said  the  new  doctor. 
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turning  over  a  "  book  of  bones/'  and  forget- 
ting to  shake  hands. 

It  was  well  he  did  not  look  up  at  once.  He 
might  have  thought  Marian  was  sick ;  but  by 
the  time  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  that  very 
interesting  paragraph,  the  bright  color  }iad 
crept  back  again  to  her  cheeks. 

**  What  do  yu  hear  from  Keller?  "  said  he, 
taking  down  another  book. 

'*  Ah  ?  "  thought  Marian,  with  a  little  shiver, 
'*  he  doesn't  care  whether  I'm  alive  or  dead. 
I  was  anxious  to  find  out,  and  now  I  know." 

"  Keller?  O,  he  entered  college  before  jou 
went  away  —  didn't  he?  some  time  in  Septem- 
ber. He  hardly  limps  at  all ;  just  lame  enough, 
he  writes,  to  escape  hazing." 

**  There,  that  was  a  long  sentence,"  thought 
f:he»  throwing  her  head  back  with  a  feeling  of 
relief,  "  and  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  it,  Fm 
sure." 

<<  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Dr.  Willard,  putting 
back  two  books,  and  takhig  down  another, 
while  he  thought  in  his  turn,  — 

'*  How  handsome  Marian  grows  I  But  proud 
as  Lucifer.  She  needn't  toss  her  head  in  that 
style*  Wants  me  to  understand  that  she 
doesn't  care  any  more  for  me  than  she  does 
for  '  those  tongs.'  Tongs  was  the  word.  Well, 
bhe  may  not  find  me  as  troublesome  as  she  ex- 
pects." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  Rob- 
bert  read  a  table  of  Latin  weights  and  meas- 
ures backward,  and  Marian  dusted  everything 
faithfully,  from  the  dictionary  to  the  door- 
knob. 

<*  I  wish  Judith  Willard  had  attended  to  her 
own  affairs,"  groaned  she,  inwardly.  •*  What 
shall  I  do  to  let  Robert  know  I  don't  believe 
her  story?  He  never  cared  the  least  thing 
about  roe,  and  now  he'll  go  to  hating  me. 
Don't  I  know  how  I  felt  towards  Fordyce 
Bailey?  I  declare  it's  a  crying  shame.  But 
I  can't  say  a  word ;  it  would  be  very'improper, 
and  of  course  he  despises  me  too  much  to  al- 
lude to  the  subject." 

*'  Cool  weather,"  said  Robert,  putting  back 
the  last  book,  and  moving  towards  the  door. 

'*Very,"  returned  Marian,  looking  up  with 
a  glance  that  held  him  to.  the  spot  half  a  min- 
ute; it  seemed  to  say  so  plainly,  *'Whydo 
you  go?" 

*'  But  I  won't  be  a  dunce,"  thought  he,  giv- 
ing himself  a  mental  shaking.  **  Good  morn- 
ing, Marian." 

"  O,  Judith,  Judith,"  thought  Marian,  rush- 
ing up  to  her  chamber,  and  shutting  herself 
in.  "What  have  you  done?  You  think  no 
one  has  any  troubles  but  yourself;  but  /  say 


it  s  a  hard  case  to  lose  such  a  good  friend  as 
Robert,  just  for  a  piece  of  foolishness." 

Meanwhile,  Judith,  absorbed  in  her  own 
affairs,  which  did  not  nm  very  smoothly,  saw 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  She  had  saved 
Robert  from  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
having  done  her  duty,  thought  no  more  about 
it.   She  did  not  know  what  made  him  so  quiet, 

—  scarcely  speaking  unless  asked  a  question, 

—  and  at  the  same  time  so  restless,  running 
from  one  thing  to  another,  but  presumed  it" 
was  his  worry  about  business.  Dr.  Prescott 
had  made  him  a  very  tempting  offer,  and  was 
really  anxious  to  take  him  into  partnership. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  better  opening  for  a 
young  man,  for  Dr.  Prescott  ranked,  to  say  the 
least,  as  the  first  physician  in  the  county. 

Still  Robert  held  back.  He  wanted  to  think 
it  over  a  while.  Dr.  Ephraim  Ware,  brother 
of  the  man  who  had  been  Mrs.Prescott's  fel- 
low-sufferer in  Cuba,  was  about  to  retire  from 
an  excellent  practice  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  proposed  Dr.  Willard's  taking 
his  place. 

**  It  isn't  best  to  settle  for  life  in  a  hurry,'* 
said  the  young  Esculapius,  trying  hh  best  to 
weigh  both  these  propositions  carefully,  and 
without  the  least  reference  to  Marian. 

"  What  would  she  care  ?  It's  lucky  for  me  I 
Ibund  out  her  state  of  mind  so  early  in  the 
day,  though  I  can't  say  I  thank  Judith  for  in- 
terfering. Marian  probably  considers  me  a 
moon-struck  swain.  I  saw  her  lip  curl  when 
she  spoke  to  me.  Well,  if  I  do  decide  to  go 
into  practice  with  her  father,  I  guess  I  can 
contrive  to  keep  out  of  her  way !  Thank  good- 
ness, there's  a  street  door  to  the  office.  She  is 
the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  me,  and  I  always 
did  have  a  hope  that  some  time —  And  who 
knows  but  now,*  if  Judith  hadn't  —  But  no  I 
when  it  comes  to  comparing  me  to  a  pair  of 
tongs,  that  settles  the  matter!  " 

So  said  Robert,  and  thought  hope  was  dead, 
when  it  was  only  buried  alive  —  buried  under 
resolutions  and  impediments  mountain  high; 
but  somehow  there  was  always  a  loophole  for 
air  to  steal  in,  and  the  faint  little  hope  breathed 
the  breath  of  Kfe  still. 

When  Marian  heard  through  Judith,  as  they 
were  walking  home  from  church  together,  that 
Robert  had  at  last  decided  to  accept  her  father's 
offer,  she  merely  said,  — 

"Has  he?" 

"  O,  Marian,  isn't  it  so  nice  we  -can  keep 
him  at  home?" 

"See  her,"  thought  Marian,  "walking  this 
street  perfectly  serene,  like  an  elephant  that's 
trod  upon  a  worm,  and  never  noticed  it  I    If 
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she  did  but  know,  it's  anything  but  ni(!e  for 
me,  this  keeping  Robert  at  home!  "  ' 

Certainly.  Very  trj'ing,  very  tnortffying; 
but  in  spite  of  that,  and  underneath  it  all,  ex- 
•  quisitely  delightful  tool  Why  so?  Marian 
did  not  stop  to  inquire.  She  knew  she  could 
not  help  being  *'  rather  glad,"  but  supposed 
it  was  because  Robert  was  rid  of  those  Wares. 
She  never  liked  the  family,  .and  she  had  been 
so  afraid  he  would  get  mixed  up  with  Dr. 
Ephraim.  HoW  it  had  troubled  her  I  You 
see  she  always  did  want  Robert  to  do  well; 
she  was  proud  of  him;  and  then  the  time  had 
been  when  fhey  were  such  good  friends.  He 
and  her  father  suited  each  other,  and  ought  to 
be  together :  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  them  both. 

**  I  shan't  take  any  peace  of  my  life,  having 
a  person  in  the  house  I  can't  look  in  the  face; 
still,  my  father  has  too  hard  a  time,  and  for 
his  sake  I  am  glad." 

Thus  Marian's  feelings  were  very  much  like 
the  waters  of  the  lake  in  the  land  of  roses  — 
half  bitter,  half  sweet 

The  sign  over  the  oflSce  door  was  taken 
down,  and  a  new  one  put  up  with  Robert's 
name  added.  But  Marian  had  more  peace  of 
her  life  than  she  had  expected,  which  shows  it 
is  never  best  to  borrow  trouble.  Robert,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  convince  her— and  himself, 
too  —  that  he  was  fioi  a  moon-struck  swain, 
devoted  his  whole  soul  to  his  profession,  and 
many  a  day  passed  that  she  did  not  see  him 
at  all.  She  began  to  wish  he  would  bring  the 
Evening  mail,  for  then  she  should  be  sure  of  a 
peep  at  his  face  once  a  day.  It  was  so  odd 
not  to  have  him  running  in,  and  she  was  al- 
ways thinking  of  little  things  she  wanted  to 
say ;  but  of  course  he  wouldn't  bring  the  mail, 
since  that  fuss  with  Fordyce's  letter,  unless 
specially  requested.  And  who  was  going  to 
request  him?  Not  Marian!  If  he  chose  to 
keep  himself  at  arm's  length,  let  him  do  it; 
she  had  no  idea  of  coaxing  and  wheedling 
anybody  that  disliked  her  so. 

The  winter  was  not  half  as  pleasant  as  usual. 
Both  these  proud  souls  were  smoothly  polite ; 
but  every ' ice-cold  **How  do  you  do?"  was 
spoken  farther  and  farther  off,  till  there  was 
erery  prospect  that  they  would  soon  be  bow- 
ing to  each  other  from  the  t^orth  and  south 
poles. 

**  Robert  relieves  me  even  more  than  I  ex- 
pected," Dr.  Prescott  often  remarked,  as  he 
leaned  back  to  enjoy  his  newspaper;  he  was 
seldom  called  out  now  in  the  evening.  **  I 
did  hope  my  oldest  son  would  be  the  one  to 
take  my  place,  but  next  to  him  I  should  cer- 
tainly choose  Robert" 


<i 


Keller  taught  a  capital  «chool  last  winter,'^ 
said  Marian,  who  always  found  something 
else  to  talk  about  when  Robert's  name  was 
mentioned. 

''  Yes,  and  if  he  proves  as  good  at  law  as  he 
is  at  teaching,  IVe  no  fault  to  find.  I  consider 
myselfrarely  blessed  in  all  my  children.  To 
be  sure,  my  oldest  daughter  did  run  away 
from  home,  but  my  second  one  has  been  faith- 
ful thus  far,  and  expects  to  spend  her  days 
with  me." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  you  xna/  be  sure  of  that, 
papa." 

**  There,  that  will  do.  I  don't  ask  for  any 
promises.  Poor  little  girl  I  1  was  afraid  the 
care  might  be  too  heavy  for  your  tender  shoul- 
ders ;  but,  bless  us,  you  have  such  a  buoyant 
way  with  you,  child  I  Why,  you  soar  above 
your  petty  trials,  up,  up,  and  singing  like  the 
skylark.    Do  you  know  it?" 

"  I  know  you  say  so,  father." 

But  as  Marian  'drew  the  darning  needle 
through  Benjie's  gray  sock,  she  said  to  her* 
self,  — 

*'  I  sometimes  think  people  are  a  little  too 
sure  about  what  goes  on  in  other  people's 
minds.  He  doesn't'  know  I  was  out  of  pa- 
tience with  life  not  two  hours  ago,  and  asking, 
•Is  this  ail  there  is  to  it?'" 

*^  And,  my  daughter,  I  count  you  very  for- 
tunate, after  all,  to  have  had  your  time  so  filled 
with  ministering  to  others.  Look  at  Judith! 
What  has  she  had  to  think  of  but  henelf? 
Idleness  isn't  so  bad  for  commonplace  peo- 
ple, but  those  of  the  poetical  temperament, 
like  you  and  her,  need  employment — must 
have  it" 

**  Have  I  the  poetical  temperament,  father? 
I  can't  rhyme  decently." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean.  You  are  both  of 
you  sensitive  and  imaginative,  prone  to  ex- 
pect too  much  in  life.  Let  such  people  fioat 
along  with  no  aim  or  otuect,  and  no  particu- 
lar dall  on  their  energies,  and  —  especially  if 
they  haven't  sound  health  to  begin  with— ^ 
they  grow  morbid,  exaggerate  their  trials,  and 
'the  deep  poetic  heart'  becomes  a  lump  of 
anguish  in  then:  breasts.  What's  the  matter 
with  Judith  now?  Remorse  about  Stlaa»  I 
hope?    Better  late  than  never." 

**  Not  that  exactly,  papa." 

'•  I  see  you  hesitate,  dear.  I  had  no  right 
to  ask  you." 

"O,  yes,  sir,  you  had;  and  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  tell  you.  She  has  not  heard  from 
Mr.  Bailey  since  last  October,  nearly  six 
months  ago.  Isn't  that  enough  to  make  any- 
body look  sobef?  " 
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"Depends  upon  circumttances.  It  wouldn't 
distort  my  countenance—  not  in  the  least! " 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  quick  peal  of 
the  office-bell,  to  abrupt  and  decisive  that  it 
brought  Marian  and  her  father  both  to  their 
feet 

*'The  young  doctor,"  gasped  a  little  boy, 
who  had  evidently  run  himself  out  of  breath 
—  "  the  young  doctor  —just  alive  —  quick  as 
you  can  go.* 

^'What  has  happened  to  him?  Wltere  is 
he?" 

"Don't  know  —  down  to  my  house.  They 
didn't  say  —  fell  off  his  horse.  Broke  his 
neck,  I  guess." 

At  these  terrible  words  Marian  sank  death- 
ly white  upon  the  sofa.  Dr.  Prescott,  without 
looking  at  her,  or  asking  another  question, 
seized  his  hat,  and  ran.  Marian,  who  had 
not  uttered  one  word,  caught  the  messenger, 
Hen  Page,  by  the  arms,  and.puUed  him  down 
to  her.  The  little  fellow,  frightened  at  sight 
of  her  white  lips  moving,  white  no  words 
came,  screamed  out  to  reassure  her,  — 

**  He's  alive  yet.  They  told  me  to  say  he's 
alive." 

"  Who's  alive?"  asked  a  manly  voice,  ring- 
ing clear  and  loud  in  the  hall;  and  behold 
Robert  himself,  safe  and  sound,  walking  into 
the  office!  At  the  same  moment,  to  his  ih- 
tense  surprise,  the  cool-mannered  Marian 
sprang  up  with  a  glad  cry,  and  threw  both 
arms  round  his  neck. 

"  You  see  she  thought  you's  dead,"  exclaimed 
the  wonder-eyed  little  boy.  *•  I  told  her  you 
wasn't,  —  not  quite,  —  and  she's  been  gripping 
hold  of  me  ever  since,  and  trying  to  holler." 

'^  Why,  Marian,  I  was  just  walking  along 
from  the  post-office.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
Bless  your  little  heart,  Marian,  don't  trem- 
ble so." 

Her  arms  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  his  neck,  and  she^as  laughing  and  cry- 
ing at  once* 

"  Thought  I  was  dead  —  did  she?  And  she 
cared  as  hiuch  as  this  ?  " 

Robert  looked  aa  if  he  was  quite  willing  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  false  report,  under  such  cir- 
stances. 

"  What  did  I  say?  What  was  I  saying?" 
aobbed  the  poor  mortified  girl,  speaking  at 
last,  and  wrenching  her  hands  from  Robert's 
grasp.  "  You  naugkiy  little  Hen  Page !  Aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?  " 

••  D'yon  s'pose  I  went  and  did  it  a-purpose?" 
returned  Hen,  standing  on  his  dignity.  "  They 
sent  me  liggitty  split" 

«<  Do  you  wonder  it  frightened  roe,  Robert? 


He  said  you'd  fallen  ofi  your  horse,  and  broken 
your  neck,  and  my  father  ran  for  dear  life.  Do 
you  tvomder  it  frightened  mCf  Robert?" 

"No,  hot  at  all;  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,"  replied  the  young  doctor, 
meekly;  and  his  spirits  sank  as  he  spoke. 
"But  do  lie  down,  dear;  you're  as  pale  as  a 
ghost." 

Marian  curled  herself  into  a  heap  of  morti- 
fied pride  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  should  have  done  just  the  same,  and  felt 
exactly  as  bad,  Robert  Willard,  if  it  had  been 
your  old  horse  that  had  broken  his  neck," 
sobbed  she. 

That  was  a  little  too  absurd.  Even  Hen 
Page  tittered,  and  a  sly  twinkle  came  into 
Robert's  eyes.  A  vase  stood  on  the  table, 
which  she  had  filled  with  flowers  that  morn- 
ing. He  seized  it,  and  scattered  its  contents 
right  and  lefl.  ' 

"  Don't  try  to  talk,"  said  be,  bending  over 
her,  and  sprinkling  her  face  with  a  geranium 
leaf.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  her  tell  wrong 
stories,  I  suppose.  She  closed  her  tyet  in 
desperation,  conscious  that  all  she  said  and 
did  only  made  matters  worse. 

"Look  here,  doctor,"  said  the  little  boy, 

watching  the  man  with  broken  bones,  kneel- 

.ing  so  pliantly  before  his  fair  patient,  "  didn't 

you  get  hurt  anywkeref    What  for  pity  sakcs 

d'they  mean  ?  " 

No  reply.  Dr.  Willard  was  fully  absorbed 
in  waiting  for  the  opening  of  a  pair  of  wilful 
blue-gray  eyes.  He  had  not  had  a  fair  sight, 
at  them  for  half  a  year  at  least,  and  now  they 
were  completely  cornered,  and  the  little  story 
they  had  been  hiding  he  was  determined  to 
get  at,  let  it  read  as  it  might. 

The  situation  was  growing  embarrassing. 
Marian  could  not  pretend  any  longer  to  feel 
faint,  for  her  face  was  rosy  red,  but  open  her 
eyet  she  would  not.  She  must  have  known 
from  the  little  remarks  Robert  made  in  a  low 
tone,  that  he  was  not  at  all  offended ;  indeed) 
quite  the  reverse,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  nothing  in  the  world  butil^se  keen 
brown  orbs,  —  the  very  "  remarkable  "  ones, 
—  which  she  felt  were  looking  straight  down 
into  her  soul. 

That  little  boy  ought  to  have  gone  away 
then.  It  was  clear  even  to  his  ten^years  old 
vision  that  "Benjie's  sister  and  the  yo«ng 
doctor  liked  each  other  first  rate,"  as  he  after- 
wards reported;  but  being  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  he  still  lingered. 

A  happy  thought  came  to  Robert. 

"  Ah,  ha,  Hen,  what  day  of  the  month  it 
it?" 
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"  An  April  fool,  by  George  I  **  burst  forth  the 
little  fellow ;  and  he  tore  out  of  the  office,  swing- 
ing his  cap.  He  had  been  making  wee  jokes 
all  day,  but  such  a  stupendous  one  as 'this  was 
quite  beyond  him. 

"  ril  bet  I  know  who  started  it,"  said  he;  for 
nobody  but  his  big  brother,  '.'  Picked  Evil," 
would  ever  have  presumed  to  trifle  so  with 
Dr.  Prescott 

A  wicked,   impertinent  trick;    but  neither 

Robert  nor  Marian   felt  proper  indignation 

towards  Picked  Evil.    If  they  were  April  fools, 

they  liked  their  folly,  and  thought  it  better 

than   the  wisdom  of  Solomon.    Robert  was 

within  an  inch  of  quoting  poetry,  which  showed 

he  Was  certainly  light-headed. 

"  And  then  the  looked  down  on  me 
With  a  look  that  placed  a  cnmn  oo  me.*' 

For  Marian  had  opened  her  eyes  at  last,  and 
fastened  them  on  his  coftt-collar.  But  at  this 
interesting  juncture  Miss  0*Neil  walked  into 
the  room. 

**  Of  all  things  1 "  exclaimed  she,  taking  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  "  The  wind  blow- 
eth  and  it  listeth ;  but  I  must  say  I*m  surprised 
this  time.  I  never  allowed  gentlemen  to  kneel 
to  me,  Miriam  Linscott  Judge  Dillingham 
did  it  once  at  a  picnic,  and  I  got  him  up  as 
quick  as  I  could ;  but  he  ground  an  awful  grass 
stain  into  the  knees  of  his  white  trousers." 

Marian  was  sitting 'bolt  upright  now,  and 
Robert  beside  her,  laughing  heartily. 

'*  Hullo  here! "  shouted  Benjie,  bustling  in 
with  great  pretended  excitement;  "d'you 
know  Mr.  Liscom'd  fallen  off  his  horse  and 
broke  his  neck?" 

"That  joke  is  worn  pretty  thin,  my  boy," 
returned  Robert. 

But  it  took  immediate  effect  on  Miss  O'Neil. 

'*  You  don*t  say  so !  Poor  Phebe  Liscom  I 
Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zionl 
How  strange  it  is  that  of  all  Hiram's  three 
wives,  she  should  be  the  omfy  one  left  to  see 
him  buried  1 " 

Robert  laughed  in  the  most  heartless  man- 
ner, thinking  what  a  lonesome  funeral  it  would 
be  with  otify  one  widow  for  mourner,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  stop  Miss  O'Neil,  who  hurried 
to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  followed  by  young 
Benjie,  with  his  handkerchief  stuffed  in  his 
mouth. 

Five  minutes  later  Dr.  Prescott  returned, 
fuming  with  honest  indignation  against  Picked 
Evil  and  all  his  clan.  Dr.  Willard  and  Marian 
were  talking  too  fast  to  hear  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps.  And,  as  they  happened  to  be  look- 
ing straight  at  each  other,  they  very  naturally 
did  not  see  him  as  he  paused  on  the  threshold. 


<•  Well,  well,"  thought  he,  tumhig  on  hia 
heel  with  *'  a  slow,  wise  smile,"  "  I  don*t  ap- 
pear to  be  wanted  here." 

By  which  he  must  have  meant  that  lus 
daughter  was  in  good  hands*  When  he  left 
her  he  had  feared  a  case  of  hysterics ;  but  his 
partner  certainly  knew  enough  to  manage 
that !  It  was  from  no  doubt  of  the  young  doc- 
tor's professional  skill  that  the  old  doctor 
walked  out  of  the  house  with  a  face  almost 
tearful.  No ;  it  was  the  new  look  in  Marian's 
eyes  which  had  touched^im  so,  — the  soulful, 
trusting  look,  like  her  dear  lost  mother.  He 
was  not  displeased  by  the  sudden  turn  of  af- 
fairs, and,  if  not  very  much  surprised  either, 
that  only  shows  his  native  shrewdness  of 
mind. 

**  I  could  not  have  asked  better  for  our 
daughter,"  said  he.  "Helen  herself  would 
be  satisfied*  I  believe  the  children  were  de- 
signed for  each  other;  and  it  is  no  light  fancy, 
but  a  love  that  will  outlast  time." 

Still  the  lonely  man  could  not  help  feeling 
saddened.  Marian  was  all  he  had  left  to  make 
sunshine  for  him,  and  without  her  his  home 
would  be  desolate.  He  had  hoped  to  keep  her 
with  him  several  years  longer,  for,  according 
to  his  theory,  no  woman  should  be  married 
under  twenty-five. 

"To  a  father  waxing  old  nothing  is  dearer 
than  a  daughter,"  thought  he.  "  But  she  shall 
never  know  how  much  it  costs  me  to  give 
her  up." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  END. 

M'ss  TotUmkam, 

SEPTEMBERS.  Twenty  to-day.  Iwroteyoo 
fifteen  pages  full  of  sentiment.  Miss  Tot- 
tenham, a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  thereabouts, 
before  I  had  settled  down  to  my  new  happi- 
ness, and  could  take  i|peasonably ;  but,  though 
everything.!  said  was  only  the  truth,  it  sounded 
so  Jlimsy  that  I  had  to  cut  it  out.  There  are 
some  things  too  precious  to  be  talked  about, 
and  I  do  wonder  how  people  can  parade  them 
before  the  world.  I  can't  speak  of  them  even 
to  Judith. 

She  says  I  needn't  talk  of  her  being  fickle, 
for  didn't  I  declare  I  wouldn't  marry  a  doctor, 
and  then  go  and  accept  the  first  medical  roan 
that  proposed?  "Worse  than  that,"  said  I; 
"for  he  didn't  propose;  he  only  gave  me  a 
conundrum  about  a  pair  of  tongs.  Solemnly, 
Judith,  I  never  had  an  offer  in  my  life." 

She  laughed,  but  I  suspect  she  doubts  the 
depth  of  my  feeling  because  I  won't  talk  se- 
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riousi/.  Why,  Miss  Tottenhiini,  it's  too  sweet, 
it*s  too  sacred,  to  bear  anj  discussion. 

We  are  to  be  married  next  Christmas.  O, 
if  mother  were  only  here  to  see  me  write  the 
words !  And  I  think  she  is,  for  I  feel  to-night 
just  as  I  used  to  when  I  sat  on  the  low  otto- 
man with  my  head  in  her  lap.  I  have  done 
what  I  know  she  would  like :  I  have  arranged 
to  live  here  at  home  with  my  father  and  Ben- 
jie.  I  told  Robert  he  was  worth  marrying, 
but  he  wasn't  worth  leaving  home  for,  and  I 
must  stay  and  take  care  of  mother's  *•  legacy." 
I  was  very  decided;  but  it  didn't  cost  me 
much,  for  he  loves  my  father  dearly,  and 
thinks  just  as  I  do  about  it. 

«I  assure  you,  Miss  Tottenham,  I  shall  never 
forget  how  pleased  my  father  looked  when  we 
told  him  our  plan.  He  had  been  trying  so 
hard  to  make  believe  he  was  willing  to  give 
me  up ;  but  when  he  found  I  wouldn't  be  given 
up,  he  put  both  arms  round  me  and  blessed 
me.  I  turned  to  Robert,  and  told  him  that  just 
finished  my  joy  for  this  world  t 

I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  Judith.  It  was 
rather  hard  for  her  when  Fordyce  married 
that  rich  young  widow  of  Lynn ;  but  she  is 
glad  of  it  now,  and  smites  at  her  past  foolish- 
ness, which  she  says  would  never  have  reached 
such  a  climax  if  she  had  had  work  enough  to 
do  to  keep  her  out  of  mischief.  She  seems 
like  another  person  since  aunt  Esther  went 
away.    But  you  don't  know  about  that 

Aunt  Esther's  husband  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia ;  there  was  a  reconciliation,  and  he  took 
her  back  with  him.  Then  Robert  tho\ight 
Tid  was  having  too  hard  a  time,  and  sent  her 
to  boarding-school,  and  Judith  has  had  charge 
of  the  family  ever  since ;  for,  though  Brooksey 
Waters  does  the  hard  work,  she  needs  looking 
afler,  and  to  be  told  when  to  put  on  the  pota- 
toes, as  much  as  a  small  child.  Judith  has 
waked  up  wonderfully.  She  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  — 

'*  I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beaatj ; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  ynM  duty." 

I  am  so  glad  she  sees  things  differently  I 
She  writes  poetry  still;  but  only  when  she  has 
a  good  right  to  the  time.  She  says  she  shall 
never  be  married.  Of  course  I  pay  no  atten» 
tion  to  that,  and  hope  it  won't  come  true.  Still, 
there  would  be  a  risk  in  it;  for  how  can  she 
ever  be  sure  it's  the  right  man  ?  And,  as  dear 
aunt  Filura  says,  '*  A  sensible  woman  is  sure 
to  be  happy  single ;  but  marriage  is  very  un- 
certain business." 

Uncertain?  Not  for  me.  It  may  be  for 
those  who  can't  marry  Robert  t    But  with  him 


at  my  side,  and  my  heavenly  Father  abova 
me,  how  can  I  be  afraid  ? 

December  23.  It  will  be  a  very  quiet  wedding. 
Pauline  has  arranged  everything;  so  you  may 
know  it*s  just  right.  Only  I  would  have  MiM 
O'Neil  and  Thankful  Works,  because  I  pity 
them  so.  Pauline  had  to  lend  Thankful  her 
gray  ladies'  cloth  dress  to  make  her  respecta- 
ble. I  guess  that  poor  creature  finds  there 
are  some  things  harder  than  getting  up  in  the 
night  to  hurrah  for  McClellan. 

I  am  glad  Silas  Hackett  is  in  Chicago; 
though  it  is  quite  absurd  what  Keller  says 
about  Judith. 

"  She  doesn't  care  for  things  till  they  are 
out  of ,  her  reach.  You  know  '  there  is  no 
cream  like  that  which  rises  on  spilled  milk.*" 

Naughty  boy !  .  He  is  to  be  Robert's  grooms- 
man, and  I  wanted  Judith  for  bridesmaid ;  but 
it  is  to  be  Mar^e  Smith ;  if  you  can't  guess 
why,  no  matter. 

'There  is  Benjie  thumping  at  the  door.  He 
seems  to  think  I  am  going  to  be  hung,  and  he 
won't  lose  sight  of  me  if  he  can  help  it. 

And  now,  good  by,  Miss  Tottenham.  I  sa- 
lute your  cheek.  You  are  sure  to  keep  your 
lips  shut;  for,  see,  I  put  you  in  a  big  enve- 
lope, and  paste  you  down  with  mucilage.  Goad 
by,  discreet  old  friend,  good  by  1 
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*'  Just  as  the  twig  is  ben^  the  tree's  inclined. 

A  POPE,  though  not  infallible, 
•  Was  surely  wise  in  saying. Mm; 
No  proverb  is  more  credible, 

For  all  wise  men  its  truth  confess. 
Says  Milton,  **  Childhood  shows  the  man,' 

E'en  as  "  the  morning  shows  the  dfiy ;  " 
**  The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
Says  Wordsworth  in  his  simple  way. 

The  poet  Dryden  says,  that  ^^  men 

Are  children  of  a  larger  growth ;  " 
And  is  it  not  important,  then. 

Rightly  to  use  the  days  of  youth  ? 
And  thus  speaks  Solomon  the  wise : 

'*  Train  up  a  child  as  he  should  go. 
And  when  he's  old  he'll  not  despise  " 

The  paths  where  living  waters  fiow." 

The  ants  employ  their  wintry  days 
In  drying  all  the  stores  of  grain, 

Collected  when  the  golden  days 
Of  summer's  sun  bring  warmth  again* 
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A  hungry  grasshopper,  one  daj, 
Begged  of  the  ants  a  bit  of  food ; 

When  thus  an  aged  ant  did  say, 
While  on  her  dignit/  she  stood,  —^ 

'*  My  friend,  I  see  no  reason  vfhy 

We  ants  should  work  for  such  as  you. 
We  spend  our  moments  as  they  fiy 

In  useful  toil.    Pray,  what  do^^M  /  *' 
'*  O,  in  the  summer  time  I  sing. 

When  Nature  is  so  gay  and  bright. 
And  every  bird  ia  on  the  wing.: 

I  cannot  worJk  from  morn  till  night." 

• 
Then  said  the  aat,  *^  Please  go  your  way; 

With  you  I  have  no  time  to  lose ;    , 
Nor  have  I  food  to  throw  away 

On  lazy  drones,  who  vainly  choose 
To  spend  their  summer  hours  in  mirth, 

Forgetful  of  the  days  to  come. 
'Twas  not  for  this  God  gave  us  birth : 

Each  has  a  work  that  must  be  done." 

And  we  a  lesson  full  of  truth 

-    Thus  from  the  little  ants  may  learn ; 

Our  golden  summer  is  our  youth, 

And  age  our  winter,  cold  and  stern. 
Youth  doth  a  thousand  pleasures  bring, 

Which  from  our  later  years  will  fly; 
The  flowers  that  blossom  in  the  spring. 

In  winter's  cold  embraces  die. 

• 

But  if  out  earlier  years  are  given 

To  all  that  makes  life  truly  wise, 
Earjfch's  joys  will  bloom  again.in  heaven, 

'Neath  fairer,  brighter,  changeless  skies. 
Be  this,  dear  **  Boys  and  Girls  "  your  choice : 

O,  plant  with  care  the  seeds  of  youth ; 
Then  will  your  harvest  days  rejoice 

In  golden  sheaves  of  love  and  truth. 


OAPTAm  DAD'S  nSHIH(J  OLUB. 

GHABLBT  UNDIBBWOOD'B  ViaHT. 
BY  coloVel  o.  d.  brewcrton. 

/^RUB  time  over — hard«boiled  eggs  all 
^^*  gone,  and  the  shells  dropped  overboard 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  fishes,  the 
biscuit  all  munched,  the  cold  apple  pie  de- 
spatched, the  sandwiches  devoured,  the  big 
lunch  basket  empty  and  stow/sd  away  again, 
and,  as  usual  after  dinner  with  this  club,  all 
hands  clamorous  for  a  story. 

''What  shall  it  be?'* 

**  Something  about  Indians.*' 

N.  B.    Grunter  wants  a  storj  about  whales. 


*'  Put  it  to  vote,  boys ;  **  which  is  accordingly 
done.  Result,  three  ballots  for  Indians,  and 
one,  being  Grunter's,  of  course,  for  the  whales. 

Captain  Dad  gives  his  casting  and  decisive 
vote  for  Indians,  because  he  knows  a  good 
deal  about ''  poor  Lo,*'  and  very  little  in  regard 
to  those  big  fishes.  So  Indians  it  is.  But  now 
arises  another  difficulty :  one  boy  wants  a  story 
of  Captain  Dad's  being  out  hunting,  and  get- 
ting into  a  fight,  and  scalping  Indians,  which, 
as  they  have  all  read  the  Leather-stocking 
tales  of  Fenin^ore  Cooper,  seems  to  them  the 
correct  way  of  doing  it,  as  *'  turn  about  is  onlj 
fair  play ;  "  but  Little  Bait  wants  to  know  if 
Captain  Dad  was  ever  scalped,  with  how  it 
was  done,  and  all  about  it*  which  attracts 
more  attention  towards  Captain  Dad's  bald 
head  than  is  altogether  agreeable  to  that  gentle- 
man, and  raised  a  laugh  at  poor  Little  Bait's 
expense,  who  pleads  in  excuse  that  he  always 
thought  that  Captain  Dad*s  hair  went  that 
way.  But  as  it  happens  that  Captain  Dad 
never  was  scalped,  and 'wouldn't  consider  it 
proper  to  scalp  anybody,  it  is  all  lefl  to  the 
selection  of  the  narrator,  who  straightway 
decides  that  this  day's  yarn  shall  be  the  true 
story  of  "  Charley  Underwood's  Fight.'* 

I  had  almost  said  poor  Underwood,  for  he 
and  I  were  brother  officers  in  the  same  regi- 
noent,  and  I  liked  my  old  comrade,  and  be* 
cause  he  had  a  hard  struggle  with  fortune  both 
then  and  afterwards,  only  escaping  with  his 
life  on  the  occasion,  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  yellow  fever  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  when  it  visited  the 
frontier  post  at  which  he  was  stationed,  «nd 
numbered  him  among  its  victims.  Poor  Char- 
ley! your  kind  heart  and  generous  natuic 
might  have  spared  you  for  a  better  fate ;  but 
death  strikes  blindly,  and  it  is  now  many  a 
year  since  the  Texas  prairie  flowers  first 
bloomed  and  faded  upon  your  solitary  grave. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  fearful  heat,  hot  even 
for  '*  the  burning  land,*'  as  that  portion  of 
South-Western  Texas  is  called  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Nuaces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  doctor's  quarters,  or  rather 
jackal  (pronounced  kackcal),  a  queer  kind  of 
house,  but  common  enough  on  the  Mexican 
frontier;  It  is  built  of  logs  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground,  like  the  palings  of  a  fence,  only 
planted  closer  to  each  other.  These  are  held 
together  at  the  top  by  lashings  of  hide,  aad 
furnished  with  a  roof  rudely  thatched  with 
the  coarse  grass  of  the,  country.  In  the  win- 
ter time  it  may  be  made  weather-tight  with  & 
daubing  of  mud,  pr  oftener  still,  among  those 
indolent  people,  by  raw  hides,  hung  so  as  t» 
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brenk  the  wind,  and  partially  defend  its  in- 
mates from  the  biting  brebth  of  the  Northers. 
The  doctor  and  myself  were  lolling  back  in 
our  camp  chairs,  and  smoking — a  very  bad 
habit,  which  I  have  given  wa,  and  would  by 
iK>  means  recommend  to  you,  boys.  I  was 
very  busy  watching  the  blue  smoke  wreaths, 
or  rather  rings,  —  for  I  prided  myself  upon 
making  them,  —  as  they  floated  overhead,  and 
was  enjoying  to  the  uttermost  the  first  breath 
of  the  refreshing  evening  breeze,  —  for  in  those 
latitudes  of  torrid  sunshine,  the  night  wind  is 
always  cool  and  reinvigorating,  — when  a  clat- 
ter of  horses'  hoofs  down  the  dusty  road  which 
led  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Toredo,  at- 
tracted our  attention. 

"  That  fellow  rides  hard/'  said  the  doctor, 
as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and 
turned  himself  lazily  round  to  listen. 

**  Yes,  and  brings  tidings  too,  I  should  say, 
from  the  way  he  digs  in  his  spurs ;  **  for  the 
subject  of  our  discourse  had  now  turned  the 
angle  of  theroad,  and  was  approaching  us  at 
full  gallop.  A  moment  more,  and  a  Mexican, 
with  the  many-hued  handkerchief  of  the  coun- 
try bound  round  a  brow  3ret  blood-stained  as 
if  from  a  recent  wound,  came  dashing  up  to 
the  quarters,*  and"  reined  in  his  tired  steed  at 
our  side.  The  fellow  was  mounted  upon  a 
travel-stained  and  foam-specked  mustang,  as 
the  wiry  and  enduring  little  Mexican  horses 
are  called,  whose  heavy  flank  was  marked  by 
an  arrow-scratch,  evidently  that  day  received, 
for  the  skin  had  not  yet  closed  upon  the  wound. 
The  man  saluted;  for,  to  do  their  people  jus- 
tice, the  Mexican  peasant  is  generally  better 
mannered  than  an  American  of  the  same  class, 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  find  them  so  hurried  or 
put  out  as  to  become  forgetful  of  politeness. 
With  an  inquiry  for  the  Commandante^  he 
drew  from  the  folds  of  his  not  over  cleanly 
serapa  a  note  so  dirty  and  dust-stained,  that 
it  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  directed  to 
Sraithville,  and  hunted  it  half  way  round  the 
world.  This  epistle  was  of  the  briefest,  being, 
in  fact,  but  a  few  lines  scrawled  as  if  by  a  hand 
which  had  moved  slowly  and  painfully  to  its 
task  across  the  back  of  an  old  oflicial  envelope, 
and  ran  somewhat  as  follows :  — ■ 

* 

*'  Camf  on  thx  Pkairii^  Augoat  xj,  i8j  . 

'*  The  messenger  who  delivers  this  can  be 
trusted  to  g^ide  a  party  to  the  spot. 

'*I  have  one  man  killed,  and  including  my- 
self, six  wounded,  in  an  affair  with  the  Indians 
this  morning.  I  need  a  surgeon  and  am- 
bulance, with  a  sufficient  reinforcement,  as  I 
am  expecting  another  attack.  The  bearer  will 
give  other  particulars." 


It  was  dated  that  morning,  and  signed  only 
with  the  name  and  rank  of  the  writer,  the  pa- 
per affording  no  .space  for  the  usual  formali- 
ties of  official  correspondence.  As  the  post 
adjutant,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  communicate 
these  tidings  to  our  somewhat  gruff  and  gram 
commander.  Captain  B.,  or,  as  we  subalterns 
used  to  call  him,  though  he  could  not  have 
been  over  five  and  forty.  Old  B.  As  I  turned 
to  do  so,  I  suggested  to  our  Medico,  as  we 
nicknamed  the  doctor,  that  the  sooner  he 
packed  his  traps  and  got  his  instruments  to- 
gether, the  better,  as  his  prospects  for  a  rough 
ride  anti  a  sleepless  night  were  uncommonly 
promising.  Leaving  him  deep  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  travelling-kit,  I  wended  my 
way  to  headquarters,  for  the  locality  of  the 
fight,  as  explained  by  the  guide,  was  some 
thirty  miles  away,  and  no  time  was  to  be  loet; 
indeed,  it  was  already  a  matter  of  surmise, 
from  the  account  we  received,  whether  I  should 
or  should  not  discover  the  small  unwounded 
remnant  of  Underwood's  party,  for  he  had 
started  on  his  scout  with  only  a  dozen  men, 
besides  a  Texas  traveller  and  the  guide.  I 
found  old  Captain  B.  just  finishing  his  after- 
noon's sleep,  and  In  anything  but  an  amiable 
state  of  mind,  but  though  his  passion  for  grum- 
bling embracsed,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
everything  an  inch  high  and  an  hour  old,  he 
was  far  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  give  ordeni 
with  promptness  and  decision.  **Who  was 
the  next  officer  for  scouting  duty  ?  "  "  Myself." 
"  Very  well  \  take  thirty  men  "  (this  was  all 
that  could  be  drawn  from  the  two  companies 
of  mounted  infantry  who  guarded  the  post, 
whose  united  effective  strength  did  not  reach 
fifty  men  in  all),  ^'  the  ambulance,  and  request 
the  doctor  to  accompany  you.  Let  this  Mex- 
ican fellow  show  you  the  way,  and  reach  Mr. 
Underwood's  camp  as  soon  as  possible.  Bring 
in  the  wounded,  and  if  not  already  attended 
to,  bring  the  man  whom  he  reports  killed.*^ 

**  Can't  I  send  in  the  wounded  under  charge 
of  the  surgeon  with  a  sufficient  escort,  sir,  and 
pursue  the  Indians  with  the  revt  of  my  party?  " 
•  *'No,  sir;  your  party  is  too  weak  to  be  di- 
vided. We  have  no  more  men  to  spare.  If 
the  Indians  are  in  force,  as  the  guide  suggests, 
you  will  have  none  too  manyas  it  is.  These 
fellows  seem  to  have  fought  well,  and  when 
Uncle  Sam  gives  us  only  fifty  men  to  guard 
two  hundred  miles  of  frontier,  we  may  be  sat- 
isfied to  hold  our  own,  without  running  fool- 
ish risks." 

Now,  all  this  was  true  enough,  for  I  had 
known  stock  to  be  chased  off,  and  a  man 
scalped  occasionally,  almost  within  the  chain 
of  our  sentinels ;  but  still  I  was  a  young  sol- 
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dier  in  those  days,  and  a  little  inclined  to  argue 
the  point 

"But,  captain  — " 

**  You  have  your  orders,  sir." 

And  so  I  had,  for  old  'Captain  B.  was  too 
thorough  a  disciplinarian  to  discuss  a  com- 
mand once  given  with  his  subs.  So  it  came 
to  pass,  as  the  sun  beat  down  over  the  yellow 
waters  of  the  turbid  Rio  Grande,  that  I  turned 
my  back  upon  the  camp,  and  might  have  been 
seen,  —  if  there  had  been  anybody  but  an  old 
crow  to  look  at  us,  —  with  the  doctor  by  my 
side,  at  the  head  of  soine  fifteen  files  of  mount- 
ed infantry,  trotting  warily  on,  in  s^rch  for 
such  adventures  as  might  befall,  while  the 
empty  ambulance,  with  its  driver,  lumbered 
closely  in  our  rear.  We  moved  smartly  for- 
ward towards  the  scene  of  action,  following  a 
trail  which,  though  apparently  well  known  to 
the  guide,  waSt  in  the  waning  light,  almost 
imperceptible  to  my  less  experienced  eyes.  As 
the  twilight  gathered,  the  night  fell  heavily, 
like  a  pall,  the  wind  began  to  blow  in  fitful 
gusts,  with  a  hollow,  melancholy  wail,  as  if  it 
knew  and  sympathized  with  the  errand  upon 
which  we  went.  Our  path  lay  across  a  bleak 
and  bare  prairie,  with  no  sign  of  vegetation, 
save  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  cactus,  —  not 
such  meagre,  stunted  little  plants  as  you  fel- 
lows see  in  a  hot-house,  but  fully  ten  feet  high, 
with  great  spines  and  thorns,  of  whose  barb- 
like sharpness  I  had  already  learned  to  speak 
feelingly.  The  prairie,  too,  had  been  recently 
burned  over,  and  lay  black  as  ink  beneath  the 
dim,  star^lighted  vault  above.  Where  no  moon 
^— for  it  would  not  rise 'till  near  morning  — 
appeared  to  cheer  us  on  our  way.  Wc  were  ' 
within  some  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  spot 
where  we  hoped  to  find  the  beleaguered  party, 
and  had  just  entered  upon  a  little  belt  of  tim- 
ber—if the  low,  bean-bearing  mesquit  trees  of 
this  portion  of  Texas  can  be  so  called,  —  when 
a  sudden  yell  from  the  man  riding  immedi- 
ately behind  me  caused  me  to  cry.  Halt,  rein 
in  my  horse,  and  turn  suddenly  in  the  saddle, 
with  a  fancy  that  we  must  have  fallen  into  an' 
ambuscade,  and  were  reaping  its  first-fruits  in 
the  shape  of  an  arrow-head  inserted  in  some 
corporeal  part  of  Corporal  O'Kelly.  But  my 
demoralized  follower's  fright  had  come  to  him 
in  a  still  more  startling  and  unusual  form.  I 
doubt  if  half  a  dozen  winged  messengers,,  no 
matter  how  cunningly  inserted,  could  have 
drawn  forth  the ' exclamation  which  had  liter- 
ally been  snaked  out  of  my  covering  file.  A 
serpent  —  for  he  was  almost  big  enough  to  be 
so  termed  —  had,  it  appears,  been  coiled  up  in 
the  boughs  of  the  mesquit,  which  overhung 


the  trail ;  the  corporal  may  have  brushed  the 
creature,  and  so  frightened  it  from  its  hold; 
\)ut  certain  it  is  that  it  came  plump  down  on 
the  fellow*s  head,  sliding  across  his  somewhat 
prominent  noseband  from  thence  slipping  to 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  where  it  now  hung 
across  his  thighs,  with  writhing  head  and 
threatening  hiss,  kicking  up  a  bobbery  be- 
tween the  scared  man  and  his   hardly  less 
frightened  horse,  which  bade  fair  to  wake  op 
and  alarm  every  prowliiig  savage  on  the  trail. 
But  this  lasted  only  for  a  moment.    The  crea- 
ture was  shaken  off,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  but  not,  I  fancy,  without  getting  a 
kick  or  two  from  /the  iron-shod  feet  of  our 
prancingchargers,  coupled  with  some  remarks 
from  the  incensed  corporal  which   sounded 
like  anything  but  a  blessing  on  his  head,  and 
a  smothered  laugh  from  some  of  the  rear  files, 
who  would  probably  have  behaved  no  better 
if  his  snakeship  had  fallen  to  them.  *A  word 
or  two  of  stern  caution  from  myself,  and  we 
once  more  trotted  on,  proceeding  without  fur- 
ther adventure  or  hinderance  till  shortly  after 
midnight,  when,  though  still  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  spot  where  the  guide  had  left 
my  wounded  brother  ofiicer*s  party,  we  saw  a 
figure  before  us  on  the  prairie,  with  the  g^leam 
of  a  smouldering  fire  beyond.    Now,  as  Un- 
derwood's camp  could  not  be  here,  according 
to  the  statement  of  our  guide,  and  as  it  was 
quite  possible  that  poor  Lo  might  be  lurking 
near  the  trail,  to  renew  the  spearing  and  scalp- 
ing of  the  day  before,  I  took  such  precautions 
as  my  military  experience  suggested,  and  then 
rode  forward  and  hailed  their  guard.    An  an- 
swer in  English,  which  proved  the  speaker  to 
be  Irish  bom,  soon  gave  me  the  welcome  as- 
surance that  my  iriend   and  his  party    still 
wore  their  hair  upon  their  heads.    Passing  the 
sentry,  and  riding  up  to  the  smouldering  camp 
fire,  I  found' poor  Underwood  squatting  beside 
the  embers,  with  a  somewhat  nieful  face  gaz- 
ing into  the  brands,  and  now  and  then  rubbing 
his  shoulder,  in  which  an  arrow-head  waited 
the  good  offices  of  our  doctor's  box  of  tools. 

•♦Hullo,  old  fellow!  How  goes  it?  No 
bones  broken,  I  hope." 

"  Is  that  you,  B.  ?  So  you  got  my  scrawl. 
Did  the  old  man  grumble  because  I  had  no 
room  to  sign  myself,  Very  respectfully,  &c.  ?  " 

"Let  that  go,  Charley.  You  are  on  the 
sick  list,  and  I  take  the  command ;  so  make 
yourself  comfortable,  while  I  arrange  matters, 
and  see  what  our  Medico  thinks  of  your 
wounded.  Then  there  is  your  own  hurt  to 
look  to." 

*'  Never  mind  that  now.    It  is  a  little  stiff 
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mnd  painful,  but  I  believe  I  have  come  off 
better  than  the  rest." 

A  similar  assurance  to  the  doctor,  who  just 
then  dismounts  to  offer  his  services,  sent  him 
off  to  examine  those  more  in  need  of  his  skill. 

Calling  one  of  the  men  to  hold  a  lantern, 
—  for  the  moon,  though  just  rising,  gave  as 
yet  but  little  light,  —  the  surgeon  and  mjself 
went  from  one  to  another  of  the  unfortunates 
in  the  fight.  One  poor  fellow  had  received 
an  arrow  through  his  neck,  barely  missing  the 
artery;  another  had  been  shot  through  the 
arm,  the  arrow  passing  not  only  through  the 
limb,  but  even  pinning  it  to  his  side.  Yet 
another  was  fairly  feathered,  having  no  less 
than  five  wounds,  and,  as  the  boy  said  of  his 
boils,  alt  of  them  in  unpleasant  places.  The 
most  desperate  case,  however,  which,  to  my 
inexperienced  eyes,  looked  trifling  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  I  have  described,  was 
the  last  on  our  round.  The  poor  fellow  lay 
On  his  side,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and 
his  rough  army  blanket  to  protect  him  from 
the  dew  and  chilliness  of  the  night.  He 
seemed  easy  enough,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  assurance  of  Underwood's  corporal  that 
he  was  one  of  the  sufferers,  we  should  have 
supposed  him  to  be  quietly  sleeping. 

*•  Where  are  you  hurt,  my  man?"  asked  the 
doctor,  gently  —  for  our  Medico  could  be  gen- 
tle —  rather  an  uncommon  thing  with  army 
doctors  in  those  days,  at  least  in  the  exercise 
of  their  vocation. 

"Just  between  the  shoulders,  doctor.  I  got 
*n  arrow  the^,  as  I  brought  in  the  lieuten- 
ant's mule.  The  doctor  mustn't  think  I 
turned  my  back  on  those  red  devils  because 
they  frightened  me.  But  I  don't  believe  they 
have  done  me  much  harm,  after  all.  The  ar- 
row-head is  there  yet,  but  I  have  no  pain.  I 
only  feel  numb  and  queer  all  the  way  down." 

Turning  hitn  gently  over,  the  doctor  ripped 
up  his  shirt  and  removed  the  blood-stained 
jacket,  so  as  to  expose  a  clean-looking  cut, 
not  two  inches  long,  which  lay  just  over  the 
spine ;  out  of  this  hung  an  end  of  strong  pack- 
thread, which  would  not  yield,  though  gently 
puUed.  The  doctor  i^pplaced  the  clothing, 
aaked  a  few  more  questions,  if  possible  yet 
more  gently  than  before,  and  then  turned 
away.  As  he  did  so,  he  looked  at  me,  just 
raised  his  eyes,  and  shook  his  head  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  doctor,  that  that 
fellow  is  going  to  die?"  I  asked,  as  we  passed 
out  of  hearing  of  the  patient. 

"Well,  it  might  not  be  professional  to  go 
•o  far  as  that;  but  if  you  don't  bury  him  in- 


side of  a  week,  it  will  be  a  case  of  culpable 
neglect."  (Our  Medico  could  be  grim  as 
well  as  kind  upon  occasion.) 

He  then  explained  to  me  that  the  arrow,  of 
which  he  saw  the  stVing  attached  to  the  pear- 
shaped  hoop-iron  head,  had  been  withdrawn, 
leaving  its  barb  entangled  in  the  spine.  The 
man  was  already  hopelessly  paralyzed.  He 
would  probably  suffer  less  than  the  others, 
and  might  reach  the  post  alive ;  but  then  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time;  and  so  it  proved. 
His  soldiering  was  already  ended ;  and  within 
a  day  or  two  after  our  return  to  the  post  there 
was  a  vacant  bed  in  the  hospital,  and  another 
sleeper  on  the  bluff  which  overhung  the  tur- 
bid riven 

Having  seen  to  these  matters,  and  taken  the 
usual  military  precautions  against  surprise,  I 
returned  to  Underwood,  whose  wound  had 
been  looked  after,  and  the  arrow-head,  which 
had,  fortunately,  lodged  just  below  the  skin, 
removed.  Finding  him  indisposed  to  sleep, 
and  being,  withal,  curious  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  fight,  I  let  Charley  light  his 
pipe,  —without  which  I  knew  we  should  never 
get  at  the  story,  —  and  with  the  doctor  —  a  very 
sleepy  auditor,  by  the  way —  and  a  grim<look- 
ing  old  Texas  ranger,  who  had  been  a  some- 
what prominent  actor  in  the  affair,  we  set- 
tled ourselves  comfortably  around  the  re- 
plenished fire,  to  listen  to  his  narrative  of  the 
Toukaway  attack. 

"I  left  our  post,  Fort  M.,  on  the  Nuaces, 
some  four  da^'s  ago,  on  our  monthly  scout. 
I  had  only  twelve  men  with  me,  besides  this 
gentleman/' — nodding  to  the  Texan,  who 
gravely  inclined  his  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  identity,  —  "  who  wished  to  accompany 
me  to  look  at  a  land  claim  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  route,  and  old  Sanchez,  the  Mexican  guide, 
who  brought  you  my  letter,  and  who,  if  he  is 
a  greaser^  I  shall  always  consider  a  trump,  as 
Mr.  Scott  Jones  —  the  Texan  gentleman  — 
can  testify "  (here  an  acquiescent  grunt  from 
our  friend  in  the  dirty  buckskin  coat«expressed 
his  concurrence),  "for  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him  there  would  have  been  a  vacancy  in  the 
First  Infantry,  and  I  should  have  gone  where 
the  good  souls  go.  So  you  see  we  counted 
but  fifteen  men  in  all. 

"  Besides  our  horses,  we  were  provided  with 
a  couple  of  pack  mules,  one  of  which  —  a  con- 
founded long-eared  beast,  who  kicked  like  an 
imp  in  the  cholic  —  I  had  loaded  with  certain 
extra  traps  of  my  own.  For,  as  I  had  seen  no 
Indians  on  the  two  previous  scouts,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  war  parties  so  low  down  the 
trail,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  things 
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enBilyt  and,  as  the  dftrfcies  say,  '  'joy  myself* 
as  I  went  along.  Everything  went  nicely  un- 
til yesterday.  I  had  left  my  camp  that  morn- 
ing about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  was  jog- 
ging leisurely  on,  thinking  that  I  would  make 
an  errand  over  to  your  post,  and  lay  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  tobacco,  when  a  band  of  redskins 
came  trooping  over  the  ridge  just  in  front 
of  me.  Old  Sanchez  calls  them  Tonkanays, 
and,  when  he  saw  the  painted  stick  that  I 
pulled  out  of  my  shoulder,  said  he  was  sure 
of  it.  You  should  have  seen  the  old  fellow 
fingering  it,  and  muttering  to  himself.  . 

*'As  their  party  did  not  much  outnumber  my 
own,  1  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching me  with  any  hostile  intent,  though 
Sanchez,  who  has  had  his  own  troubles  with 
them  before  now,  and  had  gotten  a  squint  at 
them  through  my  field-glass,  reckoned,  from 
what  he  saw  of  their  paint  and  general  get- 
ting-up,  that  they  meant  no  good.  Of  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations  we  had  speedy 
proof;  for  these  red  rascals  set  up  a  simulta- 
neous yell,  —  I  should  rather  call  it  howl,  — 
and  came  galloping  down  as  if  they  meant  to 
ride  over  us  then  and  there. 

*'  Halting  in  mid-career,  they  circled  round 
us,  lying  on  one  side  of  their  horses,  so  as  to 
keep  the  animal  as  much  as  possible  between 
the  rider  and  our  shot;  indeed,  they  left  us  lit- 
tle more  than  the  foot,  by  which  they  clung, 
for  a  target.  As  they  circled  at  long  range, 
we  fired  three  or  four  rounds  at  them  from  our 
saddles ;  but,  between  the  newly-mounted  in- 
fantry style  of  riding —  for  you  know  our  fel- 
lows were  brought  up  to  turn  their  toes  out*— 
and  the  kicking  of  our  horses,  most  of  whom 
were  raw  recruits,  and,  it  may  be,  a  little  more 
restive  from  being  touched  up  with  a  Tonka- 
nay  arrow-head,  my  fellows  managed  to  divide 
their  shot  pretty  equally  between  the  cactus 
bushes  and  the  blu^  sky  overhead.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  bullet  broke  the  skin,  so  far  as  we 
could  perceive,  of  either  man  or  beast  among 
our  antagonists. 

^*  Having  three  of  my  men  wounded,  and 
finding  that  the  Indians  were  only  emboldened 
by  the  fruitlessness  of  our  fire,  I  ordered  my 
men  to  dismount,  and  concluded  to  try  them 
on  foot.  The  Tonkanays  now  seemed  to 
fancy  that  they  were  to  have  things  all  their 
own  way,  and  accordingly  took  up  a  line  of 
tactics  which,  to  do  them  justice,  worked 
beautifully  for  a  time;  indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  our  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  here  "  (another 
grunt  from  the  Texan),  *'  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  troubled  you  with  that  letter  from 
*  Camp  on  the  Prairie.' 


<<  Their  new  plan  was  this :  they  would  cir* 
cle  round  me  as  before,  getting  nearer  by  de- 
grees, when,  without  any  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  their  coming,  the  4wo  chiefs  —  or 
whistling  birds,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Jones  calls 
them,  for  no  better  reason,  perhaps,  than  the 
fact  that  these  two  worthies  were  yelling,  wfaia- 
tling,  and  singing  through  the  whole  affair-— 
would  suddenly  dart  in  upon  mj  position, 
cover  their  fat  bodies  with  their  bullet-proof 
shields,  draw  a  handful  of  arrows,  shoot  them 
into  our  very  faces,  and  so  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  our  people  by  their  very  impudence 
and  audacity,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  went 
raiding  in  my  rear. 

* '  They  had  done  this  once  or  twice,  wounding 
a  man  on  both  occasions,  and  getting  off  them- 
selves without  even  a  scratch  in  retum»  when, 
finding  it  work  so  well,  they  came  down,  with 
a  yet  more  defiant  swoop,  for  a  third  attack, 
while  their  companions  went  for  my  pack- 
mule  in  a  way  that  caused  muley  to  kick  up  his 
heels,  and  break,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  man 
who  held  him,  for  the  open  prairie ;  an  eacra- 
pade  which  would  have  ended  in  his  falling, 
as  they  well  knew,  into  the  clutches  of  *  poor 
Lo.'  Luckily  for  me,  —  for  all  my  traps  were 
upon  h  is  back,  —  muley  got  his  legs  twisted  into 
the  lariat,  stumbled,  and  took  a  header,  the 
pack  turning  as  he  did  so,  and  adding  not  a 
little  to  his  embarrassment. 

'*  The  nearest  redskin  made  a  dive  for  the  tan- 
gled brute;  but  my  man  was  too  quidk  for 
him,  and  managed  to  regain  his  hold  of  the 
lariat.  Two  or  three  of  us,  myself  included  ^ 
for  I  had  a  heavy  interest  in  the  contents  of 
that  pack  —  now  charged  out  to  the  rescue. 

**  Meanwhile  the  Tonkenays  were  not  idle* 
The  man  who  had  hold  of  the  lariat,  and  wras 
eqdeavoring  to  drag  the  mule  back  to  our 
party,  was  shot,  speared,  and  almost  instantly 
scalped.   The  poor  fellow  who,  the  doctor  tells 
me,  is  booked  through,  got  his  arrow  in  the 
back  at  the  same  time.    As  for  myself,  I  fired 
one  of  my  Derringers  at  the  redskin  'who 
scalped  poor  Hinckley,  and  was  trying  to  re- 
gain my  party,  -^who  were  just  then  in  a  bad 
way,  — when  the  saipe  Indian  who  had  just 
shaken  aloft  Hinckley's  yellow  curls,  levell^l 
his  lance,  and,  being  mounted,  while  I  was  on 
foot,  and  not  a  littli  out  of  breath  beaides^ 
came  bounding  towards  me,  and  would  soon 
have  ended  my  career  but  for  a  lucky  shot  of 
old  Sanchez,  who  popped  at  the  rjder,   l>ut 
brought  down  his  horse.    To  do  my  redskin 
justice,  he  made  no  fuss  about  the  matter,  bait 
rolled  off  gracefully,  lit  on  his  feet,  dre^r  hia 
bow,  and  began  making  an  animated  tmrget 
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of  my  person,  with  more  coolness  than  I  gave 
htm  credit  for.  I  dodged  the  sharp  sticks  as 
best  I  could,  but  inside  of  fortj  jards  they  make 
verj  good  practice.  I  think  he  must  have  kept 
two  arrows  in  the  air  at  once,  for  it  was  whiz, 
whiz,  and  every  one  seemed  to  come  nearer 
to  the  mark. 

'<  Meanwhile  I  was  trying  to  do  three  things 
at  the  same  time  —  get  back  to  my  party,  keep 
clear  of  the  Indians'  winged  messengers,  and, 
above  all,  get  a  return  shot  with  my  still 
loaded  Derringer.  At  last,  as  I  was  retreat- 
ing, with  my  face  to  the  foe,  or,  rather,  back- 
ing out,  after  the  manner  of  royal  presenta- 
tions, my  foot  slipped  —  a  lucky  tumble  for 
me,  as  an  arrow,  which  would  otherwise  have 
penetrated  my  breast,  struck  me  on  the  shoul- 
der while  falling,  and  ranged  downwards  on 
the  bone.  Misunderstanding  my  downfall, 
and  thinking,  doubtless,  that  I  had  gotten  a 
mortal  wound,  poor  Lo  drew  his  knife,  and 
sprang  forward,  with  a  yell  which  took  the 
shine  out  of  any  opera  I  ever  heard,  —  for  it 
rings  in  my  ears  yet,  —  to  take  my  scalp. 

'*  I  had  just  one  chance,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  throw  it  away.  Raising  myself  on  one 
knee*  as  he  came,  I  took  a  steady  aim,  and 
plumped  my  ball  right  through  him.  His 
yell  changed  to  a  grunt;  he  set  his  teeth,  fa- 
vored me  with  a  grin,  in  which  hate,  disap- 
pointment, and  mortal  pain  seemed  to  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery,  and  then  toppled  over 
dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  I  never  felt  such  grim 
satisfaction  in  spoiling  a  little  plan  as  I  did 
just  then ;  besides,  it  is  a  comfort,  in  a  small 
ivay,  to  feel  that  your  hair  is  safe  on  your 
head,  instead  of  hanging  at  a  copper-colored 
gentleman's  waist,  to  be  smoke-dried,  not  to 
say  danced  and  bragged  over  at  every  pow- 
"wow  of  his  tribe  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
But  my  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  His  com- 
panions, rendered  furious  and  desperate  by  the 
sudden  taking  oflf  of  my  late  antagonist,  came 
dashing  towards  me  with  levelled  lances,  and 
for  a  moment  I  found  myself  the  centre  of 
much  more  general  attention  than  my  just 
then  vtiring  disposition  altogether  approved. 
One  fellow,  in  particular,  was  pressing  me 
closely,  either  regardless  of  the  empty  pistol 
^with  which  I  menaced  him,  or,  it  may  be,  sus- 
pecting that  it  had  already  been  discharged. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  sharp  spear-head  and  my 
already  perforated  skin  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  acquainted,  when,  just  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  old  Sanchez  came  lumbering  up  with 
his  long  shot  gun,  which  he  had  not  yet  fin- 
ished loading,  and  sticking  its  muzzle  almost 
into  the  Indian's  face,  yelled,  <  Stop,  stop  I ' 
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The  order  was  apparently  well  backed:  the 
savage,  taken  by  surprise,  not  dreaming  that 
the  Mexican's  piece  and  my  pistol  were  alike 
powerless  to  do  harm,  wheeled  his  horse,  rode 
back  to  his  friends,  and  lefl  me,  to  my  no 
small  delight,  to  get  back  to  my  party.  And 
now,  as  my  shoulder  feels  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  talking  and  smoking  don't  go  well 
together,  I  will  just  finish  my  pipe,  and  turn 
yot)  over  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  the 
best  right  to  finish  this  story;  for  I  shall  al- 
ways believe  that  to  his  happy  application  of 
buck  shot  to  buck  skin,  we  owe  the  ending  of 
the  fight,  if  not  the  preservation  of  our  whole 
party." 

So  saying,  Charley  proceeded  to  roll  him- 
self up  in  his  blanket,  refilled  his  pipe,  and 
with  a  muttered  remark  or  two  upon  the  in- 
convenience of  having  a  sound  arm  hung  to  a 
wounded  shoulder,  settled  himself  to  repose. 
Turning  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been  rolling 
his  tobacco  from  side  to  side,  as  he  occasion- 
ally nodded  his  head,  or  gave  vent  to  a  growl 
of  approbation,  I  ventured  to  request  that  be 
should  favor  us  with  a  recital  of  his  share  in 
their  pleasant  experiences.  To  this  Mr.  Scott 
Jones  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  straightway 
proceeded  to  clear,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  fill,  for  action.  He  extracted  a  quid  —  or, 
as  he  would  have  called  it,  "old  soldier"  — 
of  portentous  dimensions,  drew  a  weighty 
slab  of  tobacco  from  his  breeches  pocket,  cut 
off  a  wedge,  whittled  it  to  his  likening,  and 
then  crammed  it  into  a  mouth  which  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  widen  with- 
out setting  back  his  ears,  and  finally,  being 
'*  all  set,"  as  he  expressed  it,  took  up  their  tale 
of  woe  from  the  point  where  Underwood  had 
laid  it  down,  and  proceeded  to  finish  it.  But 
it  loses  dreadfully  in  the  telling,  for  I  can  no 
more  render  his  quaint  drawl,  the  grim,  dry, 
humorous  look  and  word,  with  which  he  gar- 
nished his  remarks,  than  I  can  give  to  the 
reader  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  listened  to  his  narra- 
tive. It  was  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago, 
and  still  I  seem  to  see  that  stern,  bearded  face, 
the  deep«set,  shining  eyes,  the  bushy,  over- 
hanging brows,  the  matted  hair,  the  rough, 
travel-soiled  leather  hunting-shirt,  the  long 
double-barrelled  ducking  gun  —  a  queer  arm 
for  a  Texas  ranger,  but  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  a  mighty  telling  oi:e  at  short  range. 

But  place  for  Mr.  Scott  Jones,  of  South-west- 
em  Texas,  and  his  other  half  of  Underwood's 
yam. 

''Wal,  gentlemen,"  he  began,  ''when  the 
leftenant  there  got   that  sharp  Tonkanay's 
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stick  stuck  into  his  shoulder,  whst  with  the 
man  skelped,  and  the  half  dozen  already  feath- 
eredf  together  with  some  poor  shooting  and 
waste  of  good  powder  and  lead,  I  allow  that 
this  hyar  small  party  were  in  what  I  should 
consider  a  right  down  bad  way.  The  Tonka- 
nays  had  lost  but  one  warrior  and  a  mustang, 
and  to  do  'em  justice,  fit  like  all  possessed. 
The  soldiers  were  plucky  enough,  but  some- 
how they  couldn't  hit  anything.  You  see  a 
cavorting  horse  that*s  a-dancing  round  on 
two  legs  don't  help  a  man's  aim  in  the  saddle, 
specially  if  he  has  been  practising  all  his  life 
on  foot.  So  their  shots  kept  coming  closer, 
and  ours  further  from  the  mark.  So,  says  I 
to  myself,  as  I  watched  the  fight,  —  for  I  had 
not  been  allowed  to  take  a  hand  in  it  till  I  saw 
just  what  to  play,  —  ef  this  hyar  game  ain't 
blocked,  Scott  Jones  &  Co.  will  find  their  hair 
hanging  up  to  dry  in  a  Tonkanay  lodge.  So  I 
just  slipped  an  extra  handle  of  buck  shot  into 
the  barrels  of  my  old  dnck-slayer,  and  waited 
for  a  square  chance  at  those  singing  birds ;  for 
I  knew,  if  I  could  bring  them,  the  rest  of  the 
crew  would  be  satisfied  to  go  home  peaceable, 
and  let  well  enough  alone.  It's  no  bad  way, 
gentlemen,  to  cut  ofL  the  head  of  a  snake,  if 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  his  tail ;  but,  you  see, 
this  fellow  had  two,  and  I  could  not  aSbrd  to 
throw  away  a  shot.  They  charged  down 
upon  us  close  enough,  too;  but  those  plaguy 
shields  were  always  between  me  and  them,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  hear  my  shot  rattle  off  for 
nothing.  At  last  they  both  turned  at  once, 
after  pulling  off  a  whole  handful  of  arrows 
under  my  very  nose,  and  keeping  me  for  five 
minutes  as  lively  as  a  circus  actor  in  the  ring. 
As  they  turned  to  ride  back  to  their  men,  they 
threw  their  shields  across,  their  hind  backs  to 
protect  their  rear;  but  unluckily  for  them,  thejr 
had  grown  careless,  and  I  spied  a  handbreadth, 
below  their  defences,  of  shining  copper-colored 
skin  —  a  wide  mark,  too,  for  they  war  fat  as  a 
grizzly  in  season.  So,  being  naturally  quick  on 
the  trigger,  gentlemen,  I  just  give  chief  No.  i 
the  right  hand  barrel  of  old  ducky,  while  I 
Uckied  his  friend  with  the  left.  I  think  I 
must  have  peppered  those  two  bucks  with  as 
much  shot  as  two  likely  squaws,  who  generally 
attend  to  such  chores  in  an  Indian  camp, 
would  pick  out  with  a  smart  day's  work.  You 
never  heard  a  concert  stopped  quicker  than 
theirs;  but  in  a  minute  the  hollering  begun 
again,  only  this  time  it  came  more  natural ; 
and  such  kicking !  They  got  hold  of  the  mane 
somehow,  and  held  on;  but  the  way  those 
chiefs  put  for  timber,  with  their  men  after 
themi  waa  wonderful  and  instructive  to  behold* 


I  made  a  few  signs  when  I  left,  and  said  some- 
thing not  over  complimentary,  which  even  a 
Tonkanay  could  understand.  But  their  hands 
were  too  busy  holding  on,  or  feeling  for  the 
places  where  old  ducky  had  left  her  tracks,  to 
return  signals ;  so  off  they  tramped,  with  their 
mates  afber  them,  and  in  good  time  too ;  but 
ef  those  two  fat  Tonkanays  set  down  for  six 
weeks  to  come  without  remembering  my  doa* 
ble-barrelled  shot  on  the  wing,  may  I  never 
shoot  centre." 

He  had  said  his  say.  The  doctor  already 
snored,  while  the  thorough-bass  of  Under- 
wood's nose  assured  me  that  he  too  was  in  the 
land  of  dreams.  The  moon  was  rising,  the 
prairie  wolves  howling  in  the  direction  of  the 
fight,  and  doubtless  holding  high  carnival 
with  their  scouts,  the  buzzards,  over  the  poor 
Tonkanay's  steed,  the  dead  soldier  having  been 
decently  buried  where  he  fell.  So,  wrapping 
myself  in  my  blanket,  I  slumbered  till  the  first 
glinimer  of  the  dawn  roused  us  to  breakfast, 
and  we  wended  our  way  homeward  as  rapidly 
as  the  comfort  of  the  wounded  would  permit. 
The  drums  were  beating  the  dinner-call  as  we 
reached  the  post,  where  Lieutenant  Under- 
wood's fight  furnished  us,  in  the  dearth  of 
more  interesting  intelligence,  with  something 
to  talk  about  for  at  least  four  and  twenty 
hours.  But  who  thought  then  that  it  would 
be  written  down  in  the  log  book  of  Captain 
Dad's  Fishing  Club,  for  the  benefit  of  "  Ouc 
Boys  and  Girls.** 


A  JAUIT  TO  FLTHOUTE. 
Bir  p.  A.  humfbrhV. 

THEY  were  at  breakfast;  eight  of  them  at 
table,  after  the  usual  fashion,  while  Posy 
took  Aer  breakfast  in  the  cradle,  out  of  her  pink 
little  thumb. 

Dick  arranged  his  napkin,  and  ate  his  mush 
and  milk  with  unusual  dignity ;  so  unusual, 
indeed,  that  the  sight  of  him  quite  overcame 
Bessy,  and  the  laugh  and  mush  and  milk 
meeting  in  her  throat,  she  gurgled  and  gasped, 
and  was  shaken,  and  altogether  famished 
quite  a  little  side  scene. 

The  June  sun  beamed  through  the  open 
door  and  windows  like  a  benediction.  The 
white  and  crimson  bells  of  the  morning  glory 
on  the  porch  nodded  to  the  wooing  of  the 
south-west  wind,  and  the  dainty  shadows 
thereof  flickered  on  the  yellow  painted  flocn*. 
The  hens  and  chicks  —  Dick's  poultry  — 
ducked  and  cackled  in  a  oongritulatory  way 
at  the  back  door,  though  all  the  softening  in- 
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fluences  of  the  morning  and  the  occasion  failed 
to  allay  the  natural  hostility  of  a  certain  sea- 
bright  bantam  and  leghorn,  who  were  fight- 
ing a  fierce  and  bloody  duel  in  the  wood^shed. 
It  was  Dick's  birthday,  and  Dick  was  thir- 
teen. Happy  day,  when,  leaving  behind  the 
inharmonious,  monosyllabic  twelve,  we  en- 
tered upon  the  resonant  teens  I  Dick  led  the 
van.  None  of  the  other  six  Parks  had  yet 
attained  to  that  venerable  age ;  and  his  boyish 
contempt  for  girls  received  a  fresh  impulse  as 
he  contemplated  his  newly-acquired  dignity* 

**  Well,  my  soft?"  said  Mr.  Park,  smilingly 
and  interrogatively. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  with  an  alert  air. 
'*  What  say  you  to  Plymouth  Rock  to-day?" 
Dick  made  strenuous  efforts  to  restrain 
his  feelings  within  the  manly  proprieties,  as 
this  question  opened  to  him  the  delightful 
possibilities  of  the  day,  although  nothing  less 
than  six  cheers  and  a  tiger  could  have  fully 
expressed  them. 

''  O,  sir,  I  should  like  it  above  all  things." 
'*  Very  well,"  rejoined  Mr.  Park,  looking  up 
to  the  kitchen  clock  on  the  shelf  ovA*  the 
cook-stove,  and  then  at  the  expectant  faces 
around  the  table;  '*  in  exactly  two  hours  Dea- 
con Hill  will  be  here  with  his  wagon,  to  take 
you,  with  Ruth  and  Bessy,  mamma  and  myself, 
to  the  station.*' 

"  O I "  ejaculated  Bessy,  with  a  delighted 
bounce  in  her  chair,  while  Ruth's  blue  eyes 
£^lowed  with  pleasure. 

As  Mrs.'  Park  said,  they  always  gave  the 
children  some  *'  treat "  on  these  anniversary 
days.  Costly  gifts  were  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  scanty  salary. 

**  That  was  why  mamma  hurried  so  yester- 
day to  finish  our  piques.  I  wish  I  hadn't  been 
so  cross  when  she  asked  me  to  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  Posy ; "  and  impulsive  little 
SGssy  mingled  her  penitence  and  delight  in  a 
shower  of  kisses  on  Baby  Posy,  who  took 
tbem  calmly,  baby  fashion,  in  round-eyed 
wonder. 

The  dishes  fairly  danced  into  the  water  and 
out  again,  and  seemed  to  wipe  themselves,  so 
expeditiously  was  the  work  accomplished.  (I 
znuat  say,  parenthetically,  that  *'  help  "  was  an 
unheard-of  thing  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
country  parsonages.)  A  ride  in  the  cars,  the 
ne^v  white  piques,  and  Plymouth  Rock  I  What 
nvonder  was  it,  as  Bessy  declared,  that  they 
^were  "half  crazy"?  and  kaw  they  ever  got 
Into  their  clothe^,  all  straight,  with  curls 
smooth  and  shining,  is  a  puazle  unsolved  to 
tlii«  day. 

AMd  Dick?    Ahj  you  should  have  seen  him. 


as  he  arose  from  the  table,  wi^  becoming 
gravity,  and  walkedout  to  the  bam ;  and iJUm 
you  should  have  seen  him  as  he  turned  a  dozen 
somersaults,'  and  tiirew  his  cap  up  to  the  very 
highest  beam,  whistling  vehemently  all  the 
while,  and  ended  with  hugging  Jack,  who 
stood  by  wondering,  in  his  doggish  way,  what 
ailed  his  young  master,  and  forgetting,  fdr 
once  in  his  life,  to  wag  his  stump  of  a  tail. 

Precisely  at  eight  o'clock  Deacon  Hill  drove 
to  the  door,  and,  disembarking,  with  many  an 
expostulatory  groan  and  creak  of  the  "old 
ark,"  —  as  certain  irreverent  youngsters  had 
christened  his  family  wagon,  — with  a  depre- 
cating air,  as  though  begging  pardon  for  do- 
ing such  a  thing,  delivered  a  package  from 
«*  Miss  Hill "  to  Mrs.  Park. 

Wonder  of  wonders  I  The  days  of  Cinder- 
ella seemed  to  have  returned  to  the  little  prin- 
cesses of  the  parsonage.  Two  broad  sashes 
of  a  heavenly  blue,  and  little  ribbons  to  match 
for  the  "  bonnie  brown  hair  I "  Twas  the  last 
drop  in  the  cup.  It  brimmed  over.  As  tnam- 
ma  settled  the  shiny  folds,  they  each  gave  a 
sigh  of  ineffable  satisfaction. 

The  old  horse  jogged  slowly  the  three  mites 
to  the  station ;  but  every  step  was  a  joy. 
"  Granma  Hill "  —  bless  her  I  —  was  oft  in  the 
porch  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ribbons,  —  a 
good  many  "  churnings  "  went  for  the  buyiBg 
of  those  same  ribbons, —  and'  there  were 
"  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles." 

How  the  moments  lagged  at  the  dingy,  ill- 
kept  station,  as  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
train  I  And  when  it  drew  up,  with  a  snort 
and  puff  of  the  engine,  and  the  beU'rang,  and 
the  conductor  stepped  out  to  help  them  in, 
and  the  passengers  all  looked  from  the  wiff- 
dows,  and  the  brakemen  stared,  and  even  the 
baggage  master  lazily  thrust  his  head  from 
his  box  of  a  car  at  such  an  unusual  demon- 
stration, — for  Wingate  was  a  flag  station,  aftd 
a  party  of  five  a  wonder  indeed ;  and  a  dirty 
little  scamp  of  a  boy,  down  by  the  track,  said, 
"O,  my  eye!  ain't  we  some!"  And  all  this 
bustle  for  them  I  How  delightAil  it  was  I  Ahd 
when  they  were  really  going,  Ruth  fairly  held 
her  breath  with  delight,  while  Bessy  executed 
an  impromptu  dance,  as  expressive  as  the 
narrowness  of  the  space  between  car  seats  per- 
mits. The  seats  were  of  the  comfortable  fashion, 
without  locks ;  so  the  girls  sat  opposite  papa 
and  mamma,  and  Dick  had  a  seat  to  himself. 

That  first  car  ride  I  Think  of  it,  dusty,  fussy, 
weary  traveller,  to  whom  railways  are  a  sati- 
ety and  disgust!  It  was  *Mo6k  here,"  and 
**  look  there."  Now,  a  pretty  cascade  tum- 
bling into  a  shady  pool,  then  a  flock  of  stai^  ' 
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tied  sheep  and  lambs  fleeing  from  the  potaing 
train.  Here  was  a  cool,  brown-carpeted  road 
leading  through  pines,  there  a  white  spire  and 
clustering  houses  on  a  hill- top. 

Everybody  seemed  to  have  built  their  houses 
with  the  back  door  to  the  railway,  thereby 
affording  to  the  travellers  thereon  immense 
facilities  for  the  study  of  domestic  economy; 
and  there,  certainly  was  a  fatality  in  the  num- 
ber of  barn-yards  that  just  escaped  being  cut 
in  two  by  the  passing  engine. 

Then  there  were  such  elegant  ladies  in  the 
car,  with  such  amazing  pyramids  of  hair,  that 
reminded  Ruth  so  forcibly — although  her  ten- 
der conscience  struggled  against  the  irreverent 
comparison  —  of  the  tower  of  Babel  in  the  big 
Bible.  And  so  many  elegant  gentlemen,  with 
their  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  floor  beneath  them 
strongly  suggestWe  of  spittoons,  and  two 
"cunning  babies,"  miraculously  quiet,  and 
the  "  funniest  man  I "  and  Bessy  giggled  out- 
right, for  there  he  lay  on  the  back  of  the  seat, 
mouth  wide  open,  sending  forth  an  unmistak- 
able snore — iUtfin^  in  ike  ear*  I 

Opposite  the  girls  sat  a  brown«eyed  boy,  in 
white  linen  suit  and  blue  cap,  who  glanced 
across  once  or  twice  in  a  friendly  way,  and, 
after  lAiispering  to  the  gentleman  with  him, 
took  from  a  lunch  basket  two  splendid  oranges, 
and  offered  them  with  quite  the  air  of  a  prince. 

Mamma  nOdded  assent,  and  the  acquaintance 
progressed.  He  was  going  to  Plymouth  —  his 
flrst  visit 

"Were  they  going?- 

"  Yes." 

And  *'  had  he  ever  ridden  in  the  cars  before  ?  " 

'*0|  yesy  many,  many  times;"  and  Ruth 
waa  sure  he  must  be  the  {M^sidenf  s  son,  or  at 
least  a  geueral's. 

They  dashed  by  an  Irish  cabin.  In  the  door 
aat  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  lap,  and  atop 
of  the  baby  a  dish  of  potatoes,  which  she  was 
pftring.  *  How  they  laughed  I  and  Archy — that 
was  his  name — Archy  Otis — had  to  tell  them 
about  the  huts  he  had  seen  in  Ireland.  Think 
of  It!  quite  a  travelled  gentleman;  and  "  not 
a  bit  proud,"  as  Bessy  confided  to  Ruth. 

Dick,  seeing  so  fine  a  young  gentleman 
talking  familiarly  to  "  those  girls,"  lowered  his 
dignity  a  "  peg  or  two,"  — -  to  borrow  from  his 
own  vernacular,  —  and  joined  the  trio ;  and  a 
merry  party  they  were,  as  the  train  dashed  into 
the  station  with  a  final  shriek. 

There  was  a  rush  and  stir  through  the  nar- 
row, shady  street,  as  the  train  was  emptied 
and  the  carriages  drove  in ;  then  the  drowsy 
little  town  subsided,  to  dose  away  till  the  next 
sensation. 


<*  We  will  begin  with  the  PUgrims,  and  go 
to  the  Rock  first,"  said  Mr.  Park;  and  to  the 
Rock  they  went. 

Now  these  little  folks  had  done  as  a  great 
many  big  folks  do  —  built  an  elaborate  and 
extensive  air  castle  on  a  very  slight  founda- 
tion ;  so  that  when  they  stopped  by  the  really 
beautiful  canopy  of  soft,  gray  granite,  built 
over  the  said  rode,  and  Mr.  Park  said,  **  Here 
it  is;  here  is  Plymouth  Rock,"  down  fell 
their  castle,  and  not  a  pinnacle  or  turret 
remained. 

'*  That  Plymouth  Rock  I "  and  Bessy  looked 
very  much  as  if  she  would  like  to  cry.  But, 
swallowing  a  whole  heartful  of  disappoint- 
ment bravely,  she  burst  forth  in  an  avalanche 
of  questions— a  habit  of  hers  so  confirmed 
that  Dick,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  mischief,  had 
given  her,  among  other  titles,  that  of  "  intez^ 
rogation  point"  "  Didn't  they  step  Jirsi  on 
this  rockr  right  out  of  the  boat?  Everybody 
says  so,  and  all  the  pictures  say  so;  and  bow 
could  they?" 

And  Dick,  who  had  learned,  '*  The  breaking 
wavA  dashed  high,"  for  his  first  essay  at  dec- 
lamation, looked  in  vain  for  the  big  rocks  he 
expected  to  see. 

"Yes;  they  certainly  mads  their  final  land- 
ing on  this  rocky"  said  Mr.  Park,  soothingly. 
'*  Follow  the  line  of  the  shore,  my  child,  and 
you  will  see  that  before  this  wharf  was  bmilt 
over  the  rock,  it  must  have  rested  by  the  y/nr 
ter,  and  so  afforded  the  most  convenient,  in 
fact  the  only  good»  place  to  land. 

'*But,  O,  dearl  I  so  wish  it  was  there 
now  I" 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Park,  emphatically. 
*'  It  really  does  destroy  a  good  deal  of  the  in- 
terest and  romance  of  the  thing  to  find  it  just 
peeping  out  of  the  sand,  instead  of  being 
washed  by  the  waves.  It  seems  to  me  there 
has  been  a  deal  of  sentiment  wasted  on  its 
physical  fispect,  to  say  the  least" 

"I  thought  we  should  sit  on  top  of  it,  and 
look  down  into  the  water,"  said  Ruth,  plain- 
tively. 

'*  And  there  would  be  some  cunning  little 
sea-birds'  nests  in  the  crevices,"  wailed  Bessy. 

''And  it  would  be  a  capital  place  to  fish 
from,"  added  Dick,  ignoring  sentiment  and 
sticking  to  the  practical,  though  inwardly  be- 
wailing his  disappointment,  and  vowing  never 
again  to  put  faith  in  "  old  poetry." 

So  they  raised  their  despairing  chorus,  wrhile 
Plymouth  Rock  was  to  them  henceforth  noth- 
ing more  than  a  big  stone  shut  in  by  gates. 

*'  It  may  interest  you  to  know,  Dick,"  said 
Mr.  Park,  **  that  this  rock,  or,  more  properly 
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speaking,  this  boulder,  is  itself  a  pilgrim. 
It  18  the  onlj  specimen  of  the  kind,  I  believe, 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Newfoundland,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  borne  down  by  the  ice- 
drift  ages  ago." 

A  long  flight  of  wooden  steps  leads  from 
the  Rock  to  the  summit  of  Coles'  Hill.  The 
declivity  thereof  has  of  late  years  been  re- 
lieved of  the  unsightly  buildings  that  once 
disfigured  it,  and  smoothed  and  turfed.  On  this 
hill  —  now  covered  with  streets  and  houses—- 
were  buried,  in  that  first  sad  and  bitter  winter 
of  1620-21,  nearly  half  the  company  who  came 
in  the  Mayflower,  among  them  Governor  Car- 
ver and  his  tender  wife,  who  withered  like  a 
delicate  flower  in  the  biting  breath  of  sorrow. 
A  few  years  since  bones  were  exhumed  some 
feet  below  the  surface,  supposed  t6  be  those 
of  some  of  these  early  settlers. 

''Tradition  sajrs  that  the  settlers  carefully 
levelled  these  graves,  and  planted  them  with 
com,  that  the  Indians  might  not  learn  their 
weakness  therefrom,"  added  Mrs.  Park,  as  Mr. 
Park  imparted  the  foregoing  information  to 
the  children. 

"  We  will  go  up  Leyden  Street  now,  Dick, 
on  which  the  first  houses  were  built.  Just  to 
the  south  you  can  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
stream,  the  houses  and  mills  crowding  its 
banks,  allowing  us  only  a  glimpse;  the  ''very 
sweet  brook**  spoken  of  by  the  historian,  I 
suppose,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  settlers 
could  secure  their  boats,  and  was  one  induce- 
ment for  building  just  in  this  spot,  another 
being  its  sheltered  position.  Near  the  foot 
of  this  hill  stood  their  common  house." 

*'Did  they  have  any  little  children  ?"  que- 
ried Bessy,  who  had  been  so  lost  in  thought 
that  she  had  inadvertently  run  against  a  hitch- 
ing post,  and,  but  for  Dick*s  timely  interposi- 
tion, would  have  had  an  inglorious  fall  in  the 
sand,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  white 
piqu^. 

**  Certainly,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  they 
could  leave  them  behind?" 

*•  Tm  glad  /wasn't  a  Pilgrim,"—  letting  out 
all  her  disappointment  in  one  overwhelming 
burst,  —  "  coming  over  in  the  leaky  old  May- 
flower, and  getting  here  in  the  winter,  and 
not  a  house  to  live  in,  and  dying,  and  being 
buried,  and  com  planted  over  me,  and  In- 
dians, and  bears,  and  —  " 

•*  O,  Bessy,  what  a  goose  I  There  wasn't  an 
Indian  or  a  bear,"  interposed  Dick,  with  boy- 
ish disregard  of  the  *'  gentle  courtesies." 

"  Wasn't  there,  papa?"  , 

'*  No.  A  pestilence  destrojred  the  Indians 
nearly  four  years  before  the  landing.    A  curi- 


ous incident  is  told  concerning  this.  A  French 
vessel  was  wrecked  some  years  before  oa  Cape 
Cod.  The  crew  escaped  with  their  goods ;  but 
the  Indians  murdered  all  but  four,  and  divided 
their  goods.  One  of  the  four  learned  enough 
of  their  language  to  tell  them  that  God  was 
angry  with  them  for  their  cruelty,  and  would 
destroy  them,  and  give  their  country  to  anoth- 
er people.  They  said  they  were  '  too  many 
for  God  to  kill.'  He  replied  that  if  there  were 
ever  so  many,  '  God  had  many  ways  to  kill.' 
^Vhen  the  pestilence  came  among  them,  they 
remembered  the  Frenchman's  words;  and 
when  the  Pilgrims  arrived,  the  few  survivors 
thought  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  would 
be  fulfilled.  So  their  powwows,  or  priests,  got 
together,  and  went  through  their  incantations 
to  curse  and  destroy  them,  with  what  success 
we  see,  my  son,  to-day." 

By  this  time  our  party  had  reached  the  foot 
of  Burying  Hill,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
interesting  spots  in  the  Old  Colony.  As  they 
slowly  ascended,  the  view  widened,  till  the 
whole  beautiful  panorama  lay  outspread  be- 
fore them,  with  the  village  at  their  feet. 

Who  that  has  ever  stood  on  this  hill,  on  a 
bright  day  in  midsummer,  can  ever  forget  the 
enchantment  of  the  scene?  In  the  south 
stands  the  bold,  jutting  headland,  of  Manomet, 
to  **  sentinel  enchanted  land."  On  the  oppo- 
site points  are  the  twin  lights  of  the  Gurnet. 
Mark  the  perfect  curve  b(  the  inner  shore,  and 
the  outstretched  arm  of  the  beach,  holding  in 
its  embrace  the  safe  harbor,  with  Clark's 
Island  dropped  like  an  emerald  on  its  bosom. 
Across  the  harbor  is  Marshfield,  where  Web- 
ster sleeps,  on  the  border  of  the  low,  level 
marshes  he  loved  so  well,  and  within  sound 
of  the  ceaseless  surf.  Captain's  Hill,  the 
home  of  .the  brave  and  gallant  Standish, 
rises  in  the  north,  and  inshore  are  the  rolling 
uplands.  But  more  than  all,  and  better  than 
all,  are  the  blue  waters,  swept  by  white  sails. 
Not  a  hipt  of  storm,  not  a  suggestion  of  dan- 
ger, in  all  their  broad  expanse,  but  only  be«ity» 
intense,  satisfying,  unchangeable. 

"  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  axon  brow. 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  bdidd,  thoa  raUest  now." 

Mr.  Park  was  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  few 
shelves  of  modem  books.  I  mention  it  thus 
conspicuously  because  not  every  country  par- 
son has  that  good  fortune.  Their  fresh,  gay 
bindings,  in  contrast  with  the  staid  calf  and 
russia  of  weightier  matters,  gave  them  quite 
the  air  of  a  troop  of  birds  of  paradise  gone 
astray  in  a  flock  of  crows,',  and  irresistibly 
fascinated  the  eyes  of  the  children. 

So  it  happened  that,  in  oertain  twilfghtty 
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Dick  had  read  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish  to  Ruth  and  Bessy,  and  the  whole  story 
of  the  ruddy-faced  John  Alden  and  his  Fris- 
dllawas  as  familiar  to  them  as  Aladdin  or 
Bilgrim's  Progress,  and  was,  in  fact*  one  of 
their  pet  stories,  the  merits  of  which  had  often 
been  talked  oyer,  when  mamma  thought  them 
fast  asleep  in  their  beds.  Ruth  inclined  to 
t>.e  valiant  captain,  while  Bessy  declared  en- 
thusiastically for  John. 

The  incidents  therein  narrated,  though  con- 
sidered apocryphal  by  the  wise  in  their  gen-  * 
eration,  were  held  by  them  in  unquestioning 
belief.  Happy  faith  1  in  spite  of  the  icono- 
clasts who  would  bring  to  grief  all  our  shrines, 
let  us  still  believe  in  Pocahontas,  John  Alden, 
and  William  Tell,  though  Ossa  be  piled  on 
Pelion  in  proof  that  these  exquisite  romances 
are  the  purest  fiction ! 

''Was  that  where  Miles  SUndish  lived? 
isn't  it  lovely?"  said  Bessy,  a  little  wavering 
in  her  allegiance  to  John. 

'*  How  beautifully  green  the  hill  looks,  and 
how  graceful  the  sweep  to  the  water's  edge  1 
Is  the  exact  spot  where  his  house  stood 
known?"  queried  Mrs.  Park. 

"  I  think  tlie  real  hearthstone  was  discovered 
a  few  years  since,  and  some  articles  found 
there  placed  in  Pilgrim's  Hall." 

'*  O,  what  a  funny  gravestone  1 "  exclaimed 
Bessy,  unmindful  of  the  incongruity  of  terms. 

It  was  an  unusually  elaborate  specimen  of 
the  slate-stone  chiselling  so  coiimion  in  *'  ye 
olden  time."  Time,  as  a  skeleton,  —  was  it  not 
Sydney  Smith  who  wished,  on  an  excessively 
hot  day,  that  he  "  could  take  oflf  his  flesh  and 
sit  in  his  bones?"  —  was  sitting  by  a  table, 
leaning  easily  thereon,  contemplating  a  skull 
and  houi^glass,  while  like  cheerful  emblems 
filled  the  corners,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
another  skull  and  cross-bones  —  a  legend  high- 
ly suggestive  of  the  lively  views  of  death  held 
by  some  of  our  honored  ancestry. 

No  atones  mark  the  sites  of  the  earlier 
gravee;  but  the  summer  breeaes  bending  the 
waving  grass,  beneath  which  those  dauntless 
hearts  rest  well ;  the  brooding  sky,  that  seems 
to  arch  with  special  loveliness  over  this  spot ; 
the  as«re  sea,  once  cleft  by  the  keel  of  the 
HayHower ;  the  island  where  that  never-to-be- 
foi|p>ttaa  first  Sabbath  was  kept,  —  all  inspire 
in  us  truer,  grander  thoughts  than  chiselled 
marble  or  stone. 

Above  the  supposed  resting-place  of  Gover- 
nor Bradford  is  a  small  marble  monument, 
while  a  move  pretentious  obelisk  of  granite 
marks  the  grave  of  Robert  Cushman.  To  the 
soudif  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  **  very  sweet 


brook,"  is  Watson's  Hill,  where  the  famous 
treaty  was  made  with  Massasoit. 

"  Papa,  what  are  the  four  little  posts  just  on 
the  top  of  the  hill?"  asked  Dick. 

"Those  mark  the  site  of- the  old  watch- 
tower,  the  foundations  of  which  were  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since  by  the  Indefatigable 
antiquarian  who  has  unearthed  so  many  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  these  places.  I 
have  some  bits  of  the  glass  found  here,  which 
this  same  gentleman  gave  me  when  I  first 
visited  Plymouth.  And  now,  Mary,  I  think 
we  will  give  Dick  a  glimpse  of  the  old  seal 
and  some  of  the  ancient  records,  and  then  for 
Pilgrim  Hall." 

I'm  afraid  —  indeed  I  am  quite  sure  —  that 
Bessy  found  the  chronicles  of  the  early  times 
*'  stupid,"  and  strangled  more  than  one  yawn, 
as  she  sat  perched  on  a  higH  chair  in  the  office 
of  the  register  of  deeds,  while  Ruth  pondered 
over  the  bold  autograph  of  **  Myles  Standish," 
and  Dick  turned  over  the  time-worn  old  pages 
with  enthusiasm*  Bessy  wasn't  sure  that  he 
didn't  *'  make  it  all,"  just  to  show  his  superi- 
ority to  "  us  girls." 

The  mention  of  the  transfer  of  certain  shares 
in  the  *'red  cow  "  aroused  her  a  little,  though, 
so  befogged  was  her  brain  with  sleepiness, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  to  this 
day  she  imagines  the  said  "  red  cow  "  to  be  a 
railway  corporation  or  a  bank. 

However,  after  the  inspiration  of  a  capital 
lunch,  crowned  with  the  extravagance  of  an 
ice-cream,  —  vanilla  and  strawberry  mixed,  — 
she  resumed  her  usual  briskness  as  they 
walked  up  Court  Street  to  Pilgrim  Hall. 

Within  the  small  enclosure  in  front  lies  a 
portion  of  the  Rock,  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence,  with  funereal  festoons  about  the  top, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  forty-one 
signers  of  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

Passing  under  the  Doric  portico  into  the 
vestibule,  our  party  enter  the  left  door.  This 
is  the  orthodox  entrance.  To  go  in  at  the 
right  would  be  like  dcasert  before  meat. 

In  this  small  room  are  the  oaken  arm-chairs 
of  Governor  Carver  and  Elder  Brewster.  Of 
course  everybody  sits  down  in  them,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  attempts  so  to  dp. 

Bessy,  in  her  eagerness  to  attain  to  that 
honor,  disappeared  through  the  bottom  of 
one,  and  was  fished  out  in  a  despairing  con- 
dition, her  neat  little  chip  knocked,  as  Dick 
phrased  it,  "  into  a  cocked  hat,"  and  her  white 
piqu6  into  an  unmistakable  muss.  To.add  to 
her  chagrin,  just  at  that  moment  Archy  en- 
tered the  do^r.  He  had  seen  them  entering 
the  Hall,  and.**  papa  said  he  might  join  them." 
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Ctuth  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  quaint,  faded  *'  sampler,"  hanging 
vpon  the  wall,  wrought  bj  *<  Sara  Standish," 
and  doubtless  the  very  acme  of  high  art  in  the 
little  Puritan's  ejes. 

*'I  wonder,**  thought  our  little  maiden, 
**  how  old  she  was.  Did.  she  ever  read  Alad- 
din,"—shade  of  the  Puritans!  — '' and  wish 
the  had  his  lamp?  Did  she  ever  get  tired 
tending  the  baby?"  Ruth  couldn't  imagine  a 
family  without  a  baby.  **  How  many,  many 
years  ago  she  must  have  died  I "  Her  further 
meditations  were  Suddenly  cut  short  and  lost 
to  posterity  by  a  loud  exclamation  from  Bessy. 
She  had  passed  into  the  main  hall,  and  was 
standing  transfixed  with  delight  before  the 
large  painting  of  the  *' Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims." 

Blessed'  faith  of  childhood,  to  which  all 
things  art  **  what  they  seem  "  I  What  a  pity 
that  we  ever  grow  wise  and  critical,  and  so 
apoil  half  our  fun ! 

"The  artist  and  the  facts  in  the  case  do  not 
«eem  to  agree,"  remarked  Mr.  Park,  dryly. 
**  Samoset  makes  his  appearance  just  three 
months  before  he  is  due." 

*'  But  do  look  at  those  children,  blue  with 

cold,  and  shivering  with  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Park. 

**  I  love  to  think  that  there  were  children  in 

the  Mayflower,  and  hearts  of  tender  love  as 

well  as  of  high  courage.    But  then,  if  I  may 

be  allowed  a  bit  of  sentiment,  you  know  the 

poet  has  it,  —  '  • 

"  The  braTest  are  the  tenderest. 
The  loying  are  the  daring." 

**  Here  is  something,  boys,  will  interest 
you,**  said  Mr.  Park,  laying  his  hand  on  a 
leather-covered  sofa  once  belonging  to  John 
Hancock.  It  always  seems  as  though  that 
name  should  be  written ^in  stout  penmanship, 
ik  la  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  sofa 
and  the  tall  old  clock  must  always  have  at- 
tractions for  all  rebels  against  tyranny,  for 
'  the  most  uncompromising  of  rebels  was  Han- 
cock. We  read  that  after  the  first  battle  of  the 
revolution  at  Concord,  Governor  Gage  offered 
pardop  to  all  the  rebels  but  two,  '*  whose  of- 
fences are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit 
of  any  other  consideration  but  that  of  condign 
punishment"  '^very  ponderous  and  Johnso- 
nian was  the  governor  in  'his  sentences,  you 
see.  And  those  two  were  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams. 

^'  It  is  unquestionably  a  merciful  provision 
of  PMvtdence,"  remarked    Mr.  Park,   '*that 
inanimate  things  tell  no  tales.    Yet  one  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  treasonable* 
plots  that  must  have  originated  on  this  same 


old  sofa ;  and  it  could  tell  ue  many  Interesting 
facts  concerning  the  stately,  polished  dames 
and  courtly,  high-souled  gentlemen  who  made 
up  the  brilliant  society  of  the  '  Hub  *  in  those 
days."  And  they  all  stared  at  the  dingy  old 
leather,  as  though  they  expected  to  see  a  spec- 
tral procession  of  the  aforesaid  iWg  issue 
from  the  crevices  thereof. 

"  What  an  unearthly  tick  that  old  clock  has  I 
I  wonder  if  there  isn't  a  colonial  ghost  stowed 
away  somewhere  inside!  There's  room 
enough,"  said  Archie,  forgetting  that  to  beings 
of  so  shadowy  substance  space  is  of  *'  no  con- 
sequence,".as  Toots  says. 

"Its  measured  sound  expresses  the  very 
spirit  of  the  age,  when  railroads  had  not  even 
been  dreamed  of,  and  it  took  two  weeks 'to  go 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  is  a  standing 
rebuke  to  the  bustling  clocks  of  Young  Amer- 
ica, whose  birthplace  is  Connecticut,  and  who 
fairly  wear  us  out  before  we  reach  our  prime, 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  them,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Park,  ignoring  the  genius  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  classing  clocks  as  belonging  to 
masculine  gender. 

They  next  pounced  upon  the  cabinets  in 
either  corner. 

"  O,  there's  a  model  of  the  Mayflower !  Isn't 
it  splendid  f  and  wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  see  it 
go  over  Niagara?"  cried  Bessy,  not  by  any 
means  referring  to  the  distinguished  cataract 
of  that  name,  but  to  a  miniature  waterfall  in 
a  certain  little  brook  in  the  "  Middle  Deestrict," 
built  at  intervals  between  the  geography  and 
arithmetic. 

"  Here  are  the  Indiaif  arrows,  and  pestles 
and  mortars,  and  what  d'ye  call  'ems?  lots  of 
'em ;  and  this !  O,  the  *•  skull  of  an  Indian  who 
killed  his  wife ! '  what  a  monster  I "  and  Dick 
clutched  Bessy's  arm  with  well-feigned  hor^ 
ror,  thereby  suddenly  diverting  her  thoughts 
from  navigation,  and  glared  into  the  cabinet 
as  though  he  saw  the  monster  himself  in  the 
usual  elaborate  costume  of  his  kind,  composed 
of  much  paint  and  many  feathers  and  scalps, 
and  without  his  head,  alter  the  fashion  of  St 
Denis. 

**  And  look  at  these  corsets,"  said  Mrs.  Park. 
'*  What  modern  belle  would  think  of  encasing 
herself  in  such  an  instrument  of  torture  ?  But 
this  tiny  high-heeled  shoe  doesn't  differ  much 
from  the  present  style,  after  all." 

*<  We  are  fast  retrograding  to  the  good  oU 
times,  wife.  I  soon  expect  to  see  you  in  a 
gored  gown  of  two  widths,  belted  up  to  the 
arms,  with  a  back  comb  suggestive  in  height 
and  inclination  of  the  Pisan  tower,  and  puA 
of  hair  rolling  out  from  either  side  of  yow 
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head  like  Colorado  foot  hills ;  the  whole  elab- 
orate superstructure  carried  about  on  heels 
exactly  covering  one  of  our  absurd  three-cent 
pieces." 

Our  matter-of-fact  little  Ruth  at  this  point 
looked  greatly  mystified,  not  knowing  exactly 
whether  papa  was  joking,  and  wondering  if 
mamma  ever  would  be.*' so  ridiculous." 

**Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me?" 
cried  Archie,  with  a  tragic  air.  **  No ;  it  is  a 
pretty  clumsy  old  sword,  in  a  shabby  sheath, 
the  weapon  of  the  brave  Standish.  Here  is 
his  dinner-pot.  What  rousing  dinners  he 
must  have  eaten !  And  his  spoon,  and  his  plat- 
ter, and,  in  fact,  his  whole  dinner-service." 

"  What  dingy  things ! - 

''They  miss  the  daily  scouring,  my  dear. 
A  row  of  platters  polished  up  to.  the  brightest 
capacity  of  pewter,  and  arranged  on  the  dress- 
er, wai  the  pride  of  the  housewives  of  those 
days." 

'•  I'm  glad  we  didn't  live  in  « those  days ' ! " 
ejaculated  Bessy,  fervently,  remembering  the 
daily  knife- scouring — a  trial  to  her  patience 
and  a  grief  to  her  fingers. 

"  Here  is  King  Philip's  cap,"  said  Mr.  Park 
to  Dick,  who  had  recently  been  reading  Ab- 
bott's history  oC  his  majesty,  and  had  fright- 
ened Ruth  and  Bessy  half  out  of  their  wits  by 
practising  the  war-whoop  at  uncanny  hours 
and  in  dark  places.  *'  Savage  though  he  was, 
that  cap  covered  a  wise  and  scheming  brain ; 
at  any  rate,  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
among  the  Indians  who  comprehended  the 
true  state  of  things  —  that  one  of  the  two  races 
must  inevitably  give  place  to  the  other." 

"  I  always  associate  him  surrounded  and  at 
bay  at  Mount  Hope,  with  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena ;  though  of  the  two  I  am  not  sure  the 
savage  was  not  the  nobler,"  added  Mrs.  Park. 
"But  what  is  this?"  she  continued,  scrutiniz- 
ing carefully  a  dubious-looking  bottle.  " '  Sauce 
made  of  apples  gathered  from  a  tree  planted 
by  Peregrine  White!'  What  an  absurdity! 
Fancy  a  pie  made  from  a  squash  grown  at 
Mount  Vernon,  or  a  fricassee  of  owls  from 
Kenilworth ! " 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  Hall  hang  a  few  pic- 
tures, portraits,  some  of  great  interest,  like 
those  of  Josias  Winslow  and  his  beautiful  wife 
Penelope,  and  others  concerning  which  we 
ask  by  what  logic  of  fitness  they  find  a  place 
^ere. 

Book-cases  line  the  walls  of  the  smaller  room 
at  the  left,  filled  with  ancient  books,  —  ancient 
in  the  American  sense,  —  the  bindings  of  which 
the  visitor  is  at  liberty  to  examine  through 
the  locked  glass  doors.    John  Eliof  s  Indian 


Bible  is  doubtless  as  mtelligible  seen  fiom 
this  point  as  from  any  other. 

There  is  a  diminutive  table,  once  belooging 
to  a  dress-maker  of  the  bygone  times,  who  muit 
have  been  first  cousin  to  the  Lillipnts,  and 
which  is  mentally  appropriated  by  every  little 
girl  who  sees  it  for  her  own  individual  babj- 
house. 

"And  all  that  for  thirteen  cents,"  exclaimed 
Dick,  breathlessly,  Yankee-like  looking  tt 
the  "cost"  of  the  affair,  as  thej  hastened 
in  merry,  but  ramUing,  fashion  to  thestatioD, 
after  the  way  of  folk,  just  a  little  uncertain 
of  the  exact  minute  when  the  train  starts,  and 
only  conscious  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

As  Bessy  sank  into  her  pillow  that  nigfatf 
Ruth,  just  floating  off  into  dreamland,  heard 
a  voice  like  a  dying  echo,  "  What  —  a  —  splen- 
did —  time  —  we've  —  had  1 " 

And  Dick,  sitting  on  the  door-stone  in  the 
moonlight,  tired  but  bvave,  told  Ben  Poole, 
who  was  out  hunting  up  his  father's  straj 
cow,  that  it  had  been  the  "jolliesttime"  he 
ever  had. 


BUT  OVQB. 

BY  EDNA  CRUOBR  DAVIS. 

THE  seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go, 
The  chill  winds  lay  the  flowerets  low; 
The  birds  all  hasten  on  fleetest  wing. 
Seeking  a  land  of  fadeless  spring; 
The  azure  skies  are  an  ashen  gny, 
And  the  dead  leaves  strew  the  dusty  wtjr; 
But  we  know  the  summer  will  come  again, 
As  surely  as  sunshine  foUoweth  rain. 

The  seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go; 
First  life  and  verdure,  then  frost  and  snow. 
The  sparkling  rills  are  locked  in  chains; 
The  husbandman  counts  his  added  gains; 
And  Nature  sits  wrapped  in  saddest  mood, 
Like  a  monk  at  penance  in  gown  and  hood. 
But  as  surely  as  morning  followeth  night, 
The   spring  will    awaken  with  beauy  and 

might. 

* 

Ah,  the  spring-time  of  life !  its  sunniest  hours 
Are  gladdened  with  perfume,  and  song,  and 

flowers. 
Then  the  earth  is  fair  and  the  skies  are  blue. 
And  hope  is  exultant,  and  friends  are  trne. 
Like  a  butterfly  sporting  on  radiant  wing 
Is  the  happy  heart  in  life's  glowing  spring. 
But  youth  once  flown  is  beyond  recall : 
Bmi  CHC4 1  is  the  dirge  that  rings  for  alL 
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THE  B080X  7BIEHB8  OF  JAME8  ISA7T0V. 

BY  BLIJAH  XKLLOOO. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

THB  DAWN  OF  A  BRIGHTER  DAT. 


«< 


FELLOWS,"  said  Morton,  as  they  walked 
up  from  breakfast  one  morning,  '*  come 
into  my  room." 

All  went  but  Lowell  and  Ferguson.  It  was 
not  long  before  thej  were  so  much  disturbed 
bj  the  noise  over  their  heads  that  they  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Seizing  a, broom, 
Lowell  began  to  thump  with  the  handle  on  the 
ceiling.  • 

'<  What* •  the  matter?"  cried  Mort 

"  Make  less  noise  up  there ;  keep  jour  feet 
still." 

"  Come  up  here,  both  of  you." 

"  Wo  might  as  well  go,"  said  Fex^son,  *'  for 
they  won*t  keep  still.  —  What  are  you  about, 
and  what  are  you  making  such  an  everlasting 
racket  for?  "said  he,  as  they  entered  the  room. 

*'  Discussing  Trafton,"  said  Rich. 

*'  I  shouldn't  think  that  need  take  a  great 
while,  or  make  such  an  uproar." 

''  Mort  thinks  we  oughtto  get  him  an  elec- 
tion to  one  or  other  of  the  societies." 

''  I  know  one  thing,"  said  Perk ;  *'  he  won't 
get  into  the  Athansean  if  I  can  hinder  it." 

'*  Those  are  my  sentiments,"  said  Savage. 

"  Mine,"  said  Hathaway. 

<*  I,  on  the  other  hand  —  "  said  Morton. 

**Don't  lethim  talk,"  cried  Perk;  *< stamp, 
halloo ;  if  you  let  him  talk,  he'll  bring  us  all 
over." 

**  Fair  play,"  said  Ferguson ;  "  let  him  talk." 

f'Free  speech;  if  he  can  convince  us,  well 
and  good,"  said  Lowell. 

**  No  gag  laws  in  Radcliife,"  said  Hill. 

*'I  think,  boys,"  said  Morton,  *'we  owe 
something  to  Trafton;  he  has  furnished  us 
with  rare  sport  for  more  than  a  year,  and  at 
no  little  expense  of  pocket,  suffering,  and 
terror." 

**  That  is  very  true,"  said  Ferguson.  "  In 
respect  to  this  last  matter,  he  might  have 
made  us  very  serious  trouble  if  he  had  been* 
so  disposed;  but  he  did  not.  He  was  non- 
committal ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  not  a  fellow 
in  college  that  the  professor  could  have  got 
less  out  of  than  he  did  out  of  Jim." 

"  Nobody  can  deny  that,"  said  Richardson. 
'*  He  told    the    prof,    everything   he    didn't 


want  to  know,  and  nothing  that  he  did,  and 
answered  our  purpose  completely." 

*'  What  if  he  did  not  inform  ?  "  said  Savage. 
"  He  had  nothing  to  communicate  but  his  sus- 
picions, and  was  afraid  of  us." 

'*  Let  me  tell  you,"  said  Mort,  ''  if  he  had 
told  all  he  knew  and  suspected  in  respect  to 
our  proceedings  since  we  have  been  here,  it 
would  have  fixed  us ;  and,  though  we  might 
have  taken  revenge  upon  him,  —  which  would 
not  have  been  the  most  manly  thing  in  the 
world,  —  we  should  have  had  to  leave." 

''I  don't  care,"  said  Perk;  ^^wt  won't  have 
him." 

"  Well,  then,."  said  Rich,  "  w#  will." 

'*  I  go  in  for  that,"  said  Lowell. 

'*  And  I,"  said  Ferguson.  <<  But  who'll  fish 
him?" 

*<What  little  fishing  there  will  be  to  do," 
said  Rich,  ''I  will  undertake." 

To  the  great  surprise  of  all,  when  Rich 
mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  Trafton  flatly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  saying 
he  had  seen  all  he  wanted  to  of  college  so- 
cieties. 

<<  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,"  said  Hill. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  however, 
Trafton  informed  Richardson,  that  if  Morton 
would  tell  him,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was 
no  sham,  but  that  they  really  wished  him  to 
join  the  Peucinian  Society,  and  not  some 
spurious  affair  of  their  own  getting  up,  that 
he  should  very  much  like  to  do  it. 

*'  I  do  wish  my  name  was  Morton,"  said 
Savage.  **  Just  look  at  it  Here  is  Mort  has 
originated  nearly  everything  that  has  been 
done  to  Trafton,  and  he  knows  it,  and  yet  will 
take  his  word,  and  trust  him,  and  won't  any 
of  the  rest  of  us." 

Morton  gave  Trafton  the  required  assurance, 
and  in  due  time  James  became  a  member  of 
the  Peucinian.  He  was  now  relieved  from 
much  embarrassment,  as  he  had  not  yet  re- 
plied to  that  doleful  letter  from  his  father,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  dared  not  write  with- 
out saying  somewhat  in  respect  to  the  Society 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say.  He  was  also  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
position  as  member  of  a  real  society,  to  which 
belonged  Morton,  Richardson,  Lowell,  and 
Ferguson.  The  very  next  morning  after  the 
initiation,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  father, 
and  counselled  him  not  to  oppose  William  in 
his  love  matters;  that  he  knew  oppression 
would  only  make  his  brother  more  obstinate ; 
he  knew  he  would  not  think  of  marriage  for 
years,  and  it  might  be  a  mere  boy-and-girl 
afiair ;  and  perhaps,  if  they  were  let  alone,  he 
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would  get  over  it$  ftnd»  above  all,  not  to  fall 
out  with  Uncle  Jerrj,  for  he  was  a  very  good 
friend  to  him. 

James  retained  a  very  vivid  recollection  of 
certain  wild  beasts,  over  which  he  once  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  eloquence ;  and  vacation  was 
approaching. 

He  informed  his  father  that  it  was  neither 
lawful  nor  safe  to  communicate  any  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  Society  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus, beyond  what  he^was  already  in  possession 
of;  and  that  he  must  by  no  means  breathe  a 
syllable  to  Parson  Bradford ;  for  he  knew  very 
well  that  the  shrewd  divine  would  soon  en- 
lighten his  father  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
that  society. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  his  father  of  his 
fVjmission  to  the  Peucinian  Society.  Here  he 
iilarged  and  grew  eloquent;  he  soared  on 
eagle's  pinions,  dilated  on  the  library,  the 
character  of  its  members,  and  said  most  of  his 
bosom  friends  belonged  to  it,  and  all  wished 
they  did;  informed  him  that  at  their  weekly 
meetings  they  had  dissertations,  declamations, 
debates,  and  a  paper,  which  was  read  be- 
fore the  society  by  the  editor;  that  there  were 
two  editors,  the  principal  and  his  assistant; 
that  at  the  door  of  the  chief  editor's  room 
was  a  box,  into  which  the  members  dropped 
their  contributions,  which  the  editor  read,  and, 
if  approved,  brought  them  before  the  society 
in  his  paper.  He  told  him  about  a  piece  of 
poetry  that  Richardson  had  written,  and  was 
going  to  hand  in  at  the  next  meeting,  about, 

"A  pitch'pine  dog. 
With  a  birch-bark  tail,*' 

and  what  fine  speakers  and  debaters  Morton, 
Ferguson,  and  Richardson  were. 

This  letter  of  James,  —  only  a  portion  of 
which  we  have  given,  —  so  full,  so  interesting, 
by  reason  of  the  pompous  style  and  words 
difficult  of  pronunciation,  —  many  of  which 
James  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  himself,  — 
answered  perfectly  the  purpose  he  intended, 
and  so  delighted  the  father  as  to  completely 
eclipse  in  his  view  the  Society  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus, and  effectually  prevent  him  from  troubling 
his  son  with  any  more  inconvenient  inquiries 
respecting  it.  Perhaps  the  sweetest  passage  in 
the  letter  was  that  which  informed  hinii  that 
he  might  freely  communicate  to  Parson  Brad- 
ford the  statements  in  respect  to  the  Peucinian 
Society. 

In  due  time  James  received  another  letter 
from  his  father,  the  tone  of  which  -—  so  jubi- 
lant—  was  quite  in  contrast  with  the  other. 
After  expressing  in  no  measured  terms  his 
satisfaction,  he  conjured  his  son  to  make  the 


heart. of  his  father  glad  by  exerting  his  ntt 
powers  of  declamation  to  the  utmost,  for  which 
the  society  he  was  now  connected  with  afford- 
ed an  ample  field ;  impressing  upon  him  hit 
favorite  maxim,  '^  that  sound  produced  vastlj 
more  effect  than  sense,**  added  more  to  one's 
reputation,  and  produced  notoriety. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  bojs?''8aid 
Morton,  one  evening,  as  he  held  up  a  paper 
to  Lowell  and  Ferguson,  covered  ivith  names. 
It  was  a  subscription  list  to  purchase  books  for 
the  society,  and  against  Trafton's  name  was 
fifteen  dollars,  marked  paid. 

'*  If  he  is  no  credit  to  us  by  his  brains,"  said 
Lowell,  *'  he  will  certainly  aid  us  by  hisporse." 

<<  That  he  will,"  replied  Richardson,  "and, 
if  he  puts  a  valuable  book  in  the  library,  mij 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  boys  who  have  plenty 
of  brains  and  no  money.*' 

'*I*m  glad  we  took  him  in,'*  said  Morton. 
'*  It  was  right,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to 
get  our  remuneration." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

ft 

MARE  POINT   HOMKY. 

TRAFTON  had  a  strong  desire  to  write. 
an  article  for  the  society  paper;  that  is, 
he  meant  to  get  some  one  to  write  it  for  him. 
He  knew  very  well  that  authorship  of  whatever 
was  dropped  in  the  box  was  in  a  short  time 
known  by  all  the  members  of  the  society.  He 
also  aspired  to  write  an  article,  —  that  is,  to 
procure  it  to  be  Written,  —  and  read  it  himself, 
as  that  also  was  customary.  The  vain  crea- 
ture was  shallow  enough  to  suppose  that  if  he 
could  get  some  other  Morton  to  write  it,  he 
and  the  other  Radcliffers  would  suppose  it  his 
own  work. 

Since  his  invitation  to  the  society,  he  felt 
that  he  had  begun  to  rise  in  their  estimation, 
imagined  they  were  prepared  to  think  still 
more  highly  of  him,  and  that  if  he  could  read 
a  good  article  in  the  society,  which  thej  knew 
was  neither  the  work  of  Morton  nor  Perk,  thej 
would  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  his,  and 
then  his  happiness  would  culminate.  The  , 
great  difficulty,  however,  was  to  find  the  per- 
son. He  must  be  a  fellow  of  capacity,  and 
possessing  the  reputation  of  a  good  writer  io 
'the  college,  asTrafton  dared  not  tnist  his  own 
judgment  in  the  matter  to  decide  whether  the 
production  was  good  or  indifferent,  find  must 
rely  altogether  upon  the  reputation  of  tbe 
writer.  Again,  he  must  be  one  who  could  and 
would  keep  the  affair  secret,  and  not  confide 
it  to  another  as  a  good  joke.    As  for  the  Rad- 
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difierf,  thej,  he  well  knew,  were  relimble. 
But  where  could  he  find  another  who  would 
enable  him  to  spread  himself  before  the  Eocie- 
tj,  utd  from  whom  they  could  not  extract  in- 
fdrmatioa,  should  their  suapiciont  be  aroused. 
After  running  over  in  hit  mind  the  list  of  his 
acquaintances,  onlj  to  become  the  more  per- 
plexed, be  resolved  to  defer  l;he  matter  for 
the  present,  especiallj  as  he  found  that  the 
fellows  who  scribbled  most  for  the  paper  were 
the  least  fitted  to  be  trusted  with  an  important 

Bnt  there  wa*  one  thing  in  which  he  was 
sufficient  to  himself —  declamation.  In  his 
own  fond  heart  he  stood,  in  this  department, 
unrivalled,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

He  called  to  mind  how  persistently  his  fa- 
ther had  inculcated  the  most  sedulout  atten- 
tion to  this  branch;  that  in  bis  last  letter  he 
made  use  of  the  expression,  "James,  recollect 


that  oratory  is  your  forte;  and  I  beg  of  you, 
my  son,  to  give  it  your  undivided  attention." 
He  also  remembered  that  his  father  once  told 
him,  that  semnd  was  a  great  deal  more  effec- 
tive in  the  world  than  stMst, 

Excited  by  these  considerations  and  raottvet, 
James  determined  there  should  be  no  tack  of 
noise,  and  resolved  in  the  first  place,  before 
even  thinking  of  selecting  a  piece,  to  begin  at 
the  foundation,  train  and  discipline  his  vcuce. 
Never  boy  had  a  better  opportunity.  All 
arourd  the  institution,  at  that  day,  spread  an 
almost  unbroken  forest  of  pine  towards  the 
sea-shore,  mixed  with  oak.  Here  he  could 
practise  without  the  least  apprehension  of  be- 
ing molested  by  bears. 

Here  he  practised  labials,  dentals,  and  [ja- 
latic  sounds,  and  endeavored  to  rival  the  deep- 
chested  heroes  of  antiquity  he  had  read  of,  ran 
over  all  the  notes  of  the  scale,  and  a  gnat 
manjr  the  scale   never   knew.      He   laughed) 
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sobbed,  jawned ;  practised  in  atonies,  subton- 
ics,  aspirates,  and  linguaU;  whispered  with 
all  degrees  of  force,  effusive,  expulsive, 
and  explosive.  He  roared,  yelled,  squealed, 
howled,  sneezed,  coughed,  frightened  the 
cows,  and  obtained,  as  he  felt  sure,  the  true 
quality,  and  certainly  made  a  most  hideous 
noise. 

About  this  time  he  read  of  Demosthenes  de- 
claiming on  the  sea-beach  amid  the  violence 
of  winds  and  waves,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
voice.  James  determined  to  pattern  after  the 
great  orator  of  antiquity.  It  was  now  late  in 
autumn,  and  the  weather  cold;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  James,  in  a  most  furious  north-west 
blow,  and  only  prevented  from  freezing  by  the 
fire  within,  walked  down  to  the  western  side  of 
Mare  Point,  whel«  were  a  cove  and  mud  beach, 
and  where  he,  with  the  Radcliffers,  had  often 
dug  and  roasted  clams.  The  wind  came  down 
from  the  high  land  in  Freeport  and  Bungernuch, 
and  swept  across  the  bay  in  terrific  gusts,  and 
the  waves  were  white  with  foam.  The  banks 
were  perpendicular,  and,  the  tide  being  at  full 
flood,  lefl  quite  a  narrow  margin  between  the 
bank  and  the  water.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
lack  of  wind  or  sea,  and  as  much  elemental 
uproar  as  Demosthenes  himself  could  have 
desired,  but  very  little  choice  of  position,  since 
there  was  but  one  place  where  James  could 
stand  without  being  drenched  by  the  spray, 
unless  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  do,  it  being  warmer  under 
the  shore,  the  bank  making  an  eddy  wind. 
This  was  a  little  nook  over  which  hung  a  half- 
dead  beecli.  One  of  the  long  roots  of  the 
tree,  having  been  washed  out  of  the  bank,  ex- 
tended  half  across  the  spot.  It  was  a  verita- 
ble honey-pot,  where  Captain  Jack  Minot  had 
lost  his  best  cow  the. autumn  before.  On  top 
were  a  tough  skin  of  blue  clay,  some  chips  and 
weeds  brought  by  the  tide,  and,  beneath  this, 
a  mire  thin  as  porridge,  and  extending  farther 
than  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

James  rallied  all  his  energies,  and,  with  a 
voice  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
any  town  crier,  began  to  declaim  Satan's  call 
to  his  discomfited  host.  Meanwhile  the  thin 
skin  of  blue  clay  was  gradually  settling  be- 
neath him.  Entirely  absorbed  in  his  'vork, 
and  unconscious  of  his  danger,  he  had  thrown 
every  energy  of  his  nature  into  one  terrific 
shout,  — 

"Awake  I  ame  \  or  be  forever  fidlen  I " 

w|ien  the  long-stretched  crust  gave  way  at 
once,  and  he  sunk  to  the  middle  in  the  vilest 
of  all  compounds,  as  we,  from  actual  experi- 
ence, can   testify.      James,   thus   arrested   in 


mid-volley,  instinctively  spread  out  his  hands 
on  the  crust  beside  him,  and  fhus  arretted,  for 
a  short  time,  the  tendency  to  sink  farther,  and 
recovered  breath.  But  this  barrier  began  in 
its  turn  to  settle,  and  much  more  readily,  since 
it  was  only  an  edge,  and  the  offensive  slime 
began  to  overflow  all  around,  softening  the 
crust  still  more. 

He  had  now  settled  to  his  armpits,  and  was 
terribly  ularmed,  feeling  that  the  mire  would 
soon  ingulf  him.  Before  him  was  a  broad 
bay;  he  was  far  —  he  knew  not  how  far— 
from  any  habitation,  and  at  that  time  of  ^ear 
people  were  not  at  work  in  the  fields.  At  this 
juncture  a  gust  of  wind  blew  off  his  hat,  and 
his  handkerchief,  which  was  in  the  crown, 
caught  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  James  resolved 
to  make  one  effort  for  life.  Just  over  him, 
but  a  little  on  one  side,  was  the  long,  dead 
root  of  the  beech ;  a  smaller  root,  not  thick- 
er than  his  thumb,  shot  downward  from  this 
a  few  inches,  and  then,  turned,  something  in 
the  form  of  a  fishhook.  Stretching  his  left 
hand,  with  the  palm  downwards,  far  ont 
on  the  surface,  where  some  sticks  and  chips 
helped  to  stiffen  the  crust,  he,  after  sever- 
al attempts,  succeeded  in  flinging  the  bight 
of  his  handkerchief  over  the  root,  retaining 
the  two  ends  in  his  hands.  He  now  seixed 
the  handkerchief  with  both  hands,  and  felt  he 
was  reprieved  from  instant  death,  since  he 
could  sustain  himself,  but  dared  not  attempt 
to  do  more,  lest  the  root  should  break  beneath 
his  weight 

He  now  experienced  new  cause  of  alarm; 
every  third  wave  broke  with  more  force  than 
the  two  preceding  it.  James  noticed  this,  and 
imagined  that  the  tide  was  flowing,  and  he 
should  be  drowned,  and  began  to  shont  for 
help.  He  now  realized  the  benefit  of  his  u- 
siduous  practice  in  vocal  training,  and  remem- 
bered hearing  Perk  —  who  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  elocution,  and  was  always  screaming 
through  the  woods  with  Savage^  to  see  which 
could  be  heard  the  farthest  —  say,  that "  Obtr 
diah  "  could  be  heard  farther  than  any  other 
word,  which  is  true,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sailor  hail,  "  ahoy." 

He  instantly  began  to  shout,  <'Obadiafa! 
Obadiahl  OI" 

In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  in  Bruns- 
wick to  set  up  the  town  charges  for  bids;  the 
lowest  bidder  took  them.  Captain  Minot  had 
bid  off  a  simple  fellow  by  the  name  of  O&a- 
diah  Swamkee.  He  could  chop  w«od,  feed  the 
hogs,  and  go  of  errands,  with  some  overlook- 
ing, but  would  often  steal  awaj,  lie  down  un- 
der a  bush,  and  go  to  sleep.    At  one  time  he 
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went  to  sleep  on  the  flats ;  the  tide  flowed  over 
him,  and,  if  he  had  not  got  on  to  a  fish-weel, 
and  his  cries  been  heard,  would  have  perished*. 

It  chanced  that  day  that  Mrs.  Minot  had 
sent  Obadiah  up  to  Mr.  Simpson's  to  borrow 
some  pearlash,  and,  as  usual,  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  come  home.  The  captain,  who  hfid 
onlj  arrived  from  sea  the  day  before,  was  look- 
ing over  his  stock  of  cattle  that  were  feeding 
around  the  house.  The  wind  was  just  in  the 
right  direction  to  bring  Trafton's  shouts  to  his 
ear,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it.  Borne  on 
the  wings  of  the  hurricane  came,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, ''  Obadiah !  Obadiah !  O I " 

Seeing  that  Obadiah  was  not  at  his  post, 
chopping  wood,  he  instantly  concluded  he  had 
wandered  off,  and  was  in  some  xiilemma,  and, 
without  going  into  the  house  to  inquire,  hur- 
ried off  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

The  captain  was  a  rough-spoken,  '*  hard- 
weather  "  sailor,  of  great  energy,  a  fractious 
temper,  and  not  particularly  choice  in  the  use 
of  language.  He  was  by  no  means,  at  this 
time,  in  the  most  blessed  of  humors,  as  he  had 
jammed  his  foot  on  the  homeward  passage, 
by  reason  of  a  spare  spar  parting  its  lashings ; 
and  at  the  start,  after  sitting,  it  still  pained 
him  to  walk.  Swearing,  grumbling,  invoking 
all  sorts  of  dire  calamities  upon  the  bones, 
timbers,  and  other  component  parts  of  Oba- 
diah, he  limped  along,  never  doubting  but  it 
was  the  simpleton  come  to  grief,  as  it  was  his 
method  of  complaint  to  use  his  own  name. 
Half  a  dozen  times  in  a  day  he  would  run  to 
Mrs.  Minot,  saying, "  Obadiah's  hurt  his  foot," 
''  Obadiah's  got  a  splinter,"  ''  Obadiah's  hun- 
gry-" 

Suddenly  the  captain  stopped  short  in  his 

tracks,  exclaiming,  "I  believe  the  fool  is  in 
the  honey-pot.  I'll  give  him  honey-pot  I** 
and,  looking  round  for  something  wherewith 
to  execute  his  threat,  picked  up  a  stake  that 
had  dropped  from  a  slaver's  cart-body.  James 
had  just  concluded  a  prolonged  howl,  when 
he  heard,  shouted  in  gruff  tonetf  from  the 
bank,  "  Stop  your  blarting,  you  jackass.  I'll 
give  you  something  to  blart  for  1 "  and,  look- 
ing up,  beheld  a  fierce-looking  man,  with 
enormous  whiskers,  and  a  club  in  his  hand. 

'*Who  are  you?"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  his 
mistake ;  "  and  where  do  you  hail  from  ?  " 

''James  Trafton,  sir;  Squire  Traflon's  son; 
and  am  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  in 
Bowdoin  College." 

"What  are  you  in  my  honey-pot  for?" 
roared  the  captain,  raising  the  cart-stake,  as 
though  getting  into  the  honey-pot  were  a  fla- 
grant offence. 
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Please,  sir,  I  didn't  see  any  honey." 

*' That's  honey  under  your  nose,  there. 
Can't  you  smell  it?  That* s  Mare  P'int  honey. 
What  sent  you  on  to  the  back  side  of  Mare 
P'int  this  rough  day  ?  " 

*'  I  came  to  speak  a  piece.  We  have  to 
speak  pieces  in  college,  and  I  came  to  practise 
on  the  beach  when  the  sea  roared,  to  strength- 
en my  lungs,  as  Demosthenes  did." 

"  Don't  you  try  to  palm  off  any  of  your  lies 
on  me,  or  I'll  wallop  ycoi,"  raising  his  stick. 
"I  am  aware  of  the  spies  them  rascals  up 
there  send  out  to  see  who's  got  a  good  flock 
of  turkeys,  or  geese,  or  chickens.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  are  the  very  chap  that  was 
prowling  round  Lew  Simpson's  bam  last  fall, 
and  that  he  fired  a  charge  of  shot  at.  You've 
found  out  that  my  turkeys  roost  down  here  in 
the  oaks.  I'll  just  let  you  stay  here  and  rot." 
James  no^  poured  forth  such  piteous  entrea- 
ties, that  the  captain  —  who,  probably,  was 
not  in  earnest  —  relinquished  his  purpose,  and 
said,  — 

"I  can't  go  after  a  board,  with  my  lame 
foot;  but  here  are  some  people  coming." 

The  persons  referred  to  were  four  of  the 
neighbors,  who,  hearing  Captain  Minot  had 
arrived,  came  to  see  him,  and  being  told  by 
his  wife  that  he  had  gone  to  the  shore,  fol- 
lowed him.  James  was  now  soon  relieved 
from  his  dangerous  position.  Informed  by 
Captain  Jack  that  he  was  a  colleger,  prowling 
round  to  spot  turkeys,  John  Skalfield,  an  ac- 
tive, powerful  young  man,  ran  out  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
hair  and  collar  of  his  coat,  flung  him  out  on 
the  bank. 

"  He  needs  washing,"  said  Ben  Stanwood, 
dragging  him  to  the  water,  and,  after  giving 
him  a  good  rinse,  dismissed  him  with  a  hearty 
kick. 

Regardless  of  his  hat,  James  made  the  best 
of  his  way,  thinking  only  of  escape;  but  Sam 
Grappam,  wrapping  his  handkerchief  around 
a  stone,  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  flung  both  far 
ahead  of  him. 

In  woful  plight,  ashamed  to  follow  the  road, 
and  shivering  with  cold,  James  made  his  way 
through  fields,  pastures,  and  over  gullies,  to- 
wards college.  The  exercise  of  walking,  how- 
ever, soon  restored  the  circulation,  and  the 
north  wind,  which  was  now  in  front,  soon 
dried  the  mud  so  that  it  began  to  crack  and 
cleave  off.  It  was  dusk  when  James  arrived 
at  the  head  of  Mare  Point,  and  to  the  m^in 
road  running  through  the  plains  to  college. 
All  aglow  with  the  efforts  he  had  made,  he 
sat  down,  pulled  off  his  boots,  turned  the 
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water  out  of  thetn,  and  wrung  his  stockings. 
He  then  took  off  his  coat  and  vest,  —  the  mud 
on  them  being  frozen  dry,  —  and  beat  them 
against  a  tree  and  with  a  stick;  scraped  the 
cakes  of  mud  from  his  trousers  with  a  chip ; 
then,  with  a  much  lighter  load  to  carry,  con- 
tinued his  walk  along  the  main  road.  Skulk- 
ing through  the  woods  to  the  hall,  he  found  it 
dark,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  in  Hill's 
room,  the  others  having  gone  to  hear  Pi-esi- 
dent  Appleton,  what  often  preached  to  the 
students  Saturday  evening.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  reach  his  room  undiscovered,  and  more 
dead  than  alive.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  he  summoned  sufficient  resolution 
to  kindle  a  fire,  and  clean  himself;  but,  after 
washing,  putting  on  clean  raiment,  and  par- 
taking of  a  hearty  meal  at  the  public  house, 
he  felt  like  another  man,  and  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  escaped  with'  life  from 
perils  manifold.  It  was .  no  small  considera- 
tion to  be  able  to  keep  the  matter  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  rest ;  and,  mentally  resolving 
to  carry  the  secret  with  him  to  his  grave,  he 
went  up  stairs  to  have  a  chat  with  Hill. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TRAFTON  AS  MARK  AirrOKY. 

ASCENDING,  a  little  knoll,  the  party 
marked  the  progress  of  Trafton,  the 
water  churning  in  his  boots,  spurting  from 
their  tops  at  every  step,  while  a  little  rill  of 
mad  and  water  descended  from  the  skirts  of  his 
swaliow^tailed  coat. 

"  Reckon  they'll  think  he's  a  pretty  bird 
when  he  gits  there,"  said  Tom  Simpson. 
"  Don't  believe  the  flies  will  light  on  him,  if 
he  has  been  in  the  honey-pot." 

*'  Most  wish  I  hadn't  put  him  in  the  water," 
said  Stanwood.  ^'  That  mud  was  enough  for 
him  to  lug  to  the  falls  this  cold  day,  and  agin 
this  wind.  But  I  don't  see  what  he  was  arter 
way  over  here  on  this  western  shore,  afoot  and 
alone." 

"  Sarved  him  right,"  said  the  captain.  "  I 
can  tell  you  what  he  was  arter;  and  he  wasn't 
alone,  neither.  He  was  arter  my  turkeys. 
They  tell  me  that  the  turkeys  have  been  roosts 
ing  in  these  oaks  all  the  fall;  and  he  was 
prowling  round  to  see  where  he  could  make  a 
good  haul,  and  skulking  along  under  the 
bank  to  keep  out  of  fiight  of  anybody  that 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  fields,  and  fell  into 
the  honey-pot." 

'' What  makes  you  think  there  was  two?" 
said  Skalfield. 


*'  Because  he  hollered  for  the  other  one  b» 
come  and  help  him.  I  was  out  doors,  tnd 
heard  somebody  screeching  Obadiah,  and 
thought  it  was  our  poor  creature  in  gome 
trouble,  because  I  didn't  see  him  round.  And 
when  I  got  here,  there  the  fellow  was,  holler- 
ing Obadiah  with  all  his  might.  So,  joq 
see,  that  must  have  been  the  other  Teller's 
name,  and  he's  on  the  skulk  round  to  tome 
of  the  other  neighbors'  fields  or  barnt;  and 
when  it  got  dark,  they  kalkerlated  to  make 
their  haul." 

**I  guess  you're  right,  cap'n,"  said  Stan- 
wood,  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the  Point; 
**  for  I  was  hauling  up  drift  stuff,  one  day  thii 
fall,  and  this  same  feller — I'm  positive  'twst 
him -^ comes  /down  where  I  was;  and  the 
minute  he  seed  me,  he  turned  and  went  down 
towards  the  eend  of  the  'Pint.  When  I  got  up 
to  my  load,  there  was  a  horse  and  waggin 
hitched  to  a  tree;  and  arter  about  an  hour, 
this  same  chap  comes  back  and  drives  off.  I 
suppose  then  he  was  kinder  smellin'  round, 
like." 

It  was  indeed  James  Trafton  that  Stanwood 
si^w,  although  he  was  not  in  quest  of  tarkejs, 
but  of  the  stone  upon  which  the  sun  never 
shone,  the  dew  never  fell,  a  bird  never  perched, 
and  a  toad  never  squat. 

"  S*po6e,"  said  Simpson,  '<  we  haul  up  under- 
the  lee  of  the  woods,  in  the  sun,  and  watch  a 
little.  Perhaps  we  may  git  a  glimpse  of  the 
other  feller.  I  expect  they've  got  a  horse  and 
carriage  hid  in  the  woods  somewhere." 

^*  So  we  will,"  said  the  capUin.  "And  if 
so  we  git  a .  glimpse  of  him.  Springer  here 
would  run  him  down,  if  he  can't  run  faster 
than  a  fox." 

Springer  was  a  name  given  to  the  joung 
man  Skalfield,  on  account  of  his  remarkable 
activity  and  quickness  of  motion. 

"  Cap'n,"  said  Grappam,  "  did  you  ever  hear 
what  a  trick  Springer  plaj'ed  on  a  couple  of 
students  —  that  is,  they  said  there  was  two  on 
'em -^  last  fall?" 

"  No.  I'm  gone  to  sea  so  much  I  never  hear 
anything  that  goes  on  at  home.  It  comes  to 
be  Ulked  over  and  forgotten  before  I  git  back. 
How  was  it,  Sam?" 

**I  can't  tell  it  as  it  ongfater  be.  Let  John 
tell  his  own  story." 

"  Come,  John,"  said  the  captain,  "don't  be 
bashful.    Let's  have  it." 

"  The  way  of  it,"  said  the  young  man,  "  was 
this.  It  was  jest  before  Thanksgiving.  I  had 
shipped  to  go  in  a  brig  from  Bath.  Martin 
Merriman,  David  Upton,  and  some  others 
round  here,  were  going.    I  didn't  want  to  go 
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with  them  to  take  my  dunnage  with  theirs 
Saturday,  and  promised  to  be  aboard  bright 
and  earljr  Monday  morning.'* 

*'  Because,"  said  Grappam,  **you  wanted  to 
go  down  to  Birch  Island  Saturday  night  to 
see  Olive  Merriman." 

<'Tain't  Olive,  Sam;  ifs  Bethiah,"  said 
Stan  wood. 

''I  started  afoot,"  he  continued,  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  about  twelve  o'clock 
M  night.  Just  as  I  got  into  the  plains  I  heard 
a  horse  wicker  in  the  woods.  Out  of  curiosity 
I  stepped  into  a  wood  road,  that  the  sound 
seemed  to  come  from,  and  there  was  a  horse 
in  a  wagon  hitched  to  a  tree,  with  a  blanket 
thrown  over  him,  and  a  goose  and  three  tur- 
keys in  the  back  part  of  the  wagon.  I  jumped 
in,  put  the  whip  on  to  the  horse,  and  headed 
him  for  Bath." 

"  That  was  a  clincher,"  said  the  captain. 
'*But  where  were  the  fellers  the  horse  and 
wagon  belonged  to  all  this  time?" 

'<  Down  to  Nathan  Woodward's  bafn  arter 
more ;  for  they  lost  eight,  but  found  two  dead 
ones  where  the  horse  was  hitched,  and  sup- 
posed, when  they  found  their  horse  gone,  that 
they  backed  the  others  to  their  place." 

<<  What  did  you  do  with  the  horse ?  " 

**  When  it  came  daylight  I  knew  the  horse. 
It  was  a  bay  horse  that  Dr.  Gass  used  to  drive, 
and  sold  to  Dow,  the  tavern-keeper.  I  put  the 
horse  in  Marston's  stable,  and  told  him  to  send 
word  to  Dow.  And  I  tell  you,  we  had  a  good 
tuck-out  on  the  goose  and  turkeys. 

"I*think,'*  said  Stanwood,  who  seemed  to 
feel  some  compunction  of  conscience,  "  that 
we  used  that  boy  rather  rough.  He  might, 
arter  all,  come  for  a  walk ;  and  if  he  tells  of 
it,  people  at  the  falls  will  think  we  are  sav- 
ages." 

"  Let  'em  think,"  said  the  captain.  "  They 
know,  or  oughter  know  by  this  time,  what  col- 
legers are,  how  much  mischief  they  do,  and 
what  shines  they  cut  up.  They  know  there's 
no  people  in  the  world  will  treat  strangers  that's 
civil  better  than  the  people  on  Mare  P'int." 

<' There's  good  and  bad  among  the  colle- 
gers," said  Stanwood,  "  like  as  there  is  among 
other  folks." 

*'  All  the  good,  Ben,  you  might  put  on  the 
p'int  of  a  cambric  needle,  and  then  an  old 
woman  might  sew  with  it." 

''They  paid  for  Woodward's  fowl,"  said 
Skalfield. 

"They^fiVf/" 

"  Yes.  They  were  building  a  vessel  over  to 
Uncle  Bill  Pennil's.  Woodward  made  the 
spikes.    He  was  riding  over  there  with  his 


saddle-bags  full  of  spikes,  when  two  collegers 
—  he  said  they  were  raal  nice-looking  fellers  — 
stopped  him,  and  asked  if  his  name  wasn't 
Woodward,  —  Nathan  Woodward,  —  and  if  he 
didn't  love  some  fowl  —  eight  on  'em.  He  said 
yes.  They  asked  him  what  he  considered  'em 
worth.  He  named  a  price.  They  pulled  out 
the  money,  and  paid  him." 

'*If  they'd  do  that,"  said  Simpson,  «'I 
wouldn't  charge  'em  more'n  a  fair  price." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  captain.  '<  But  what  did 
they  want  to  steal  'em  for,  if  they  meant  to 
pay  for  'em  ?  " 

"  For  the  fun  of  it,"  said  Stanwood. 
'*  There's  one  of  'em  they  call  Morton;  he's  a 
choice  feller;  everybody  likes  him;  and  they 
say  the  chap  what  rooms  with  him  is  as  good 
as  he  is.  He  worked  on  the  dam  last  summer, 
and  my  cousin  Phil  worked  there,  and  loved 
him  like  a  brother.  He  said  Tim  Longtey  set 
as  much  by  him  as  he  did  by  his  own  children ; 
and  he's  a  hard  old  nut,  too ;  good-hearted, 
but  master  rough-spoken,  and  was  as  sot  agin 
collegers,  cap'in,  as  you  are." 

**  Let's  go  to  the  houite,  Ben.  I  don't  think 
we  shall  see  anjrthing  of  the  other  one ;  and 
j>erhaps  they  didn't  come  for  that,  arter  all." 

Trafton's  misfortune  by  no  means  abated 
his  zeal,  although  it  effectually  repressed  any 
inclination  to  address  the  waves.  He  now  be- 
^an  to  think  of  selecting  a  piece,  and  chose 
Ibr  his  great  effort  the  address  of  Brutus  to  his 
countrymen,  in  which  he  justified  himself  for 
the  assassination  of  Cssar  —  a  production  by 
no  means  admitting  ef  anything  like  vocifer- 
ation. James  was  often  surprised  in  the  woods 
by  Perk,  and  at  length  told  him  that  he  was 
preparing  for  a  great  effort  in  the  society.  Perk 
asked  him  to  go  out  in  the  woods  and  speak  it 
before  him.  He  was  in  raptures  when  James 
concluded,  and  extolled  the  performance  to 
the  skies. 

**  Jim,  thaf  8  a  rusher.  You  might  have  been 
heard  a  mile.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it. 
Your  voice  is  majestic,  sonorous,  and  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  noble 
sentiments  of  those  old  Romans  I " 

Trafton  was  in  ecstasies  of  delight  Such 
'unmitigated  praise,  and  from  Perk,  toot  —  for 
Perk  and  Morton  were '  considered  the  best 
speakers  in  college. 

"Now,  Jim,"  said  Perk,  "you  must  gratify 
me  in  one  thing." 

"In  what?" 

"  Yon  must  speak  that  in  the  chapel  before 
all  the  college.  You  know  I  belong  to  the 
Athanean,  and  of  course  can't  have  the  priv* 
ilege  of  hearing  it." 
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'*  But  you  hare  just  heard  it  here." 

**True;  but  what  .is  that  compared  with 
hearing  it  in  conjunction  with  others ;  feeling 
the  pulsations  and  thrill  of  a  large  audience, 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  orator;  spell- 
bound* or  moved  by  one  spontaneous  im- 
pulse?" 

*'  Why,  Perk,  I  never  knew  you  had  such 
command  of  language  before." 

**  I  was  never  conscious  of  it  myself  till  since 
I  have  listened  to  you.  Jim,  you  would  inspire 
a  stone.    You  have  power  to  take  — 


*The  prisoned  soul  and  lap  it  in  Elysion.* 


ff 


**  But  it  is  not  my  turn  to  speak  in  the  chapel 
this  long  time." 

"I  know  that;  but  you  can  work  it  well 
enough.  Partridge,  myself,  and  Porter  come 
next  time.  Partridge  hasn't  got  his  piece. 
Tell  him  you'll  take  his  place,  and  when  it 
comes  your  turn,  he  can  take  yours.  You  can 
speak  to  the  professor  of  rhetoric  about  it 
Partridge  will  be  glad  to  do  it,  because,  as  I 
tell  you,  he  has  not  got  any  piece.  Then  you'll 
come  next  before  me." 

**  I  shouldn't  like  to  speak  the  same  piece  in 
the  society  that  I  had  spoken  in  the  chapel, 
because  all  the  members  of  the  society  will 
have  heard  it  in  the  chapel." 

**  There's  not  a  fellow  in  college  but  would 
like  to  listen  to  a  piece,  spoken  as  you  speak 
that,  twenty  times.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  ^  ^ 
shall  have  to  come  after  you.  Nobody  will 
care  to  hear  roe  after  listening  to  you.  But  I 
am  so  anxious  the  students  should  know  what 
an  orator  we  have  up  amongst  us,  that  I  don't 
mind  it." 

"  Well,  Perk,  to  please  you,  I'll  do  it" 

What  does  Perk  do,  the  moment  the  matter 
was  decided,  but  commit  to  memory  Mark 
Antony*s  oration  over  Cssar's  body.  Perk 
kept  the  matter  secret,  and  told  Trafton  to  do 
likewise. 

The  professor  of  rhetoric  highly  relished  a 
joke,  and  was  very  much  devoted  to  the  con- 
cerns of  his  own  department,  and  gratified 
with  anything  that  imparted  life  and  interest 
to  the  exercises  in  the  chapel.  Perk  was  a 
great  favorite  with  him  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest he  manifested  in  everything  of  a  rhetor- 
ical kind. 

Perk,  being  a  little  apprehensive,  told  the 
professor  that,  feeling  the  exercises  in  the 
chapel  had  been  rather  dull  of  late,  he  wished 
to  speak  a  piece  somewhat  out  of  the  common 
course,  and  inquired  if  there  would  be  any 
objection. 


is  proper.    If  there  are  no  reflections  upon  the 
college  faculty,  there  can  be  no  harm." 

Perk  assured  him  there  was  nothing  of  thit 
kind.  The  professor  desired  to  know  what  he 
intended  to  do ;  laughed  long  and  loud  when 
Perk  told  him,  and  gave  some  shrewd  hinti 
that  aided  Perk  considerably. 

The  important  day  came  at  last.  Tnfton 
went  on  the  stage  full  of  the  idea  that  sound 
was  everything,  sense  nothing,  and  began 
with  a  yell  that  caused  some  of  the  more  nerv- 
ous students  to  leap  upright  The  chaptl 
echoed  and  reechoed.  A  universal  titter  per- 
vaded the  audience.  From  shouting  James 
proceeded  to  screeching.  His  gestures  were 
tremendous;  but  he  seemed  to  scora  the  idea 
that  the  curve  line  was  the  line  of  beauty;  and 
they  were  all  of  the  pump-handle  order. 

The  professor  turned  his  back  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  seemed  rapt  in  contemplation  of 
the  opposite  wall.  He  might  have  been  af- 
flicted with  the  toothache,  —  which  respecti 
neither  genius  nor  rank,— for  his  handker- 
chief was  stuffed  into  his  mouth. 

James  received  clap  after  clap  as  he  went 
on, -and  descended  from  the  stage  amid  a  per- 
fect storm  of  applause. 

Perk's  turn  came  next  Greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  but  the  professor,  he  commenced,  — 


•< « 


Freshmen,  sophomoBe^  Mnion^ 

Lend  me  your  ean. 

I  have  eoiae  to  batf  C— sr,  not  to 


You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  All  were 
expecting  something  out  of  the  usual  rot^ine; 
but  when  he  exclaimed,  in  his  best  tones,  and 
enforced  the  declaration  with  a  most  graceful 
gesture,  —  for  Perk  was  a  splendid  dedaimer, 
and  fine-looking  fellow,  — 

**'  I  came  not»  friendly  to  steal  away  foar  hcam. 
I  am  no  oratOT,  as  Trafton  is,* "  — 

the  contrast  was  so  supremely  ludicrous 'and 
unexpected,  that  the  audience  laughed  aloud. 
The  professor's  eyes  danced  in  his  head  with 
restrained  mirth ;  but  he  managed  to  control 
himself  tolerably  well,  while  Perk,  grave  as  a 
judge,  went  on,  substituting  the  name  of  Traf- 
ton for  that  of  Brutus,  and  taking  all  imagioa- 
'  ble  liberties  with  the  text;  but  when  he  came 
out  with,  — 


it « 


For  I  havq  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  wortK 
Actions,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  qiecdi, 
To  stir  men's  blood,  as  Trafton  has,'  "  — 


he  could  bear  no  more,  but  threw  himself  hack 
in  his  chair,  and  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh. 
Then,  indeed,  arose  a  din  that  made  the  win- 


'( You  know,  Perkins,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  I  dows  rattle.     You  could  not  see  half  wa; 


"THE    BURNING    TREE." 

Ulustration  to  ProC  Jaheb  DeMille's  new  story,  "  liire  in  ' 
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across  the  chapel  for  dust  raised  by  the  stamp- 
ing; and  when  he  ended  with,  — 

*' '  Let  buf  the  freshmen  hear  this  testament, 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  CxsaHs  wounds,' " 

the  professor  excused  Porter,  and  dismissed 
the  audience.  The  students  laughed  going 
out,  laughed  when  they  got  out,  and  after  they 
were  in  their  rooms.  The  more  they  thought 
of  it,  the  better  it  grew,  and  was  so  exceeding 
funny  in  recollection,  that  two  of  the  gravest 
fellows  in  college  broke  out  afresh  when  Traf- 
ton  came  into  the  chapel  to  evening  prayers. 

The  richest  part  of  the  whole  affair  was, 
that  Trafton  never  saw  the  joke,  but  supposed 
Perk's  self-depjreciation  was  real,  and  so  un- 
derstood by  the  audience;  that  the  clapping 
during  his  own  performance  was  a  mark  of 
approbation,  and  the  outrageous  mirth  and 
uproar  while  Perk  was  speaking  elicited  by  bis 
awkwardness  and  at  his  expense. 

The  future  of  the  Radcliffers,  their  progress 
and  attainments  in  scholarship,  and  whatever 
of  incident  may  attach  to  their  college  course, 
will  be  contained  in  the  next  volume  of  this 
series  —  The  Whispering  Pine,  or  the 
Graduates  of  Radcliffe. 


LETTER  FROM  IKE  PAKTHJOTOlf . 

[Corrected  by  Abby  Hodgkins,  Teacher  of  District  School 

Na  I,  Hilltop.] 

HiLipTOP,  Norember  t,  1871. 

DEAR  MR.  OPTIC:  I  said  in  my  last 
that  I  would  tell  you  something  about 
uncle  Nathe*8  husking.  My  uncle  Nathe's 
name  is  Nathan  Wiggin,  —  Squire  Wiggin, 
they  call  him.  He  is  a  great  man  round  here, 
with  a  big  farm ;  and  what  he  don't  know, 
about  farming  isn't  worth  knowing.  You 
ought  to  see  his  crop  of  corn,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  others,  including  fishing  —  which 
Gus  and  I  like  better  than  any;  but  uncle 
Nathe  says  he  never  knew  a  farmer  to  get  rich 
by  it  We  caught  him,  though,  one  day,  down 
in  the  meadow,  fishing  for  trout  in  the  brook 
there,  behind  a  clump  of  alders,  when  he 
thought  nobody  was  looking.  We  crept  along 
pretty  near  to  where  he  was  fishing,  and 
throwed  some  small  pebbles  into  the  water, 
which  he  thought  was  trout  jumping.  He 
kept  on  fishing  for  more  than  an  hour,  but 
didn't  catch  any,  you  bet.  He  didn't  see  us ; 
and  when  Gus  asked  him,  afler  he  got  home, 
where  he  had  been,  he  said  he  had  been  down 
in  the  meadow  looking  after  something.  Gus 
and  I  didn't  let  on  what  we  knew;  but  aunt 
Hetty,  who  had  seen  him  take  his  fishing- 
voL.  X.  —  NO.  33Z  53 


line,  looked  very  knowing,  and  said  that 
when  he  went  to  look  after  anything  again  he 
had  better  take  his  spectacles  with  him,  and 
then  he  might  find  it  Uncle  Nathe  blushed 
like  a  girl,  though  he  laughed. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  husk- 
ing —  wasn't  I  ?  Well,  uncle  Nathe,  this  year, 
has  raised  amaizeing  heaps  of  com  [I  have 
allowed  the  spelling,  in  this  instance,  to  re- 
main, as  I  think  I  detect  in  it  the  flavor  of  a 
premeditated  pun,  rather  than  an  accident. 
A.  H.],  and  so  he  put  it  in  a  great  pile  on  the 
floor  of  his  biggest  barn,  —  a  whole  mountain 
of  corn,  —  and  sent  round  to  all  the  neighbors 
that  he  was  going  to  have  a  husking,  asking 
them  to  come  and  help  him.  By  husking  is 
meant  the  stripping  the  husks  from  the  ear 
of  corn,  and  leaving  it  all  j-ellow  and  clean, 
ready  to.  shell  for  market  So,  on  the  evening 
that  he  named,  everybody  came ;  and  such  a 
heap  of  folks!  There  were  the  Smith  girls 
and  boys  from  Tug  Village/the  Hollyhocks 
from 'Spring  Meadow,  the  Docks  from  Tur* 
keypaw,  the  Kings  from  Deep  River^  and  such 
lots  of  them  that  I  can*t  name.  Uncle  Nathe's 
yard  was  full  of  carriages  of  all  sorts  and 
shapes,  and  horses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and 
the  house  full  of  people,  mostly  young,  who 
had  come  to  have  a  good  time.  Aunt  Hetty 
had  had  a  woman,  for  more  than  a  week,  to 
help  her  cook ;  and  O,  how  nice  it  all  smelt  I 
You  wouldn't  have  known  it  from  Thanks- 
giving. Turkeys  and  chickens  had  their  heads 
cut  off,  and  a  little  pig,  that  Si  and  I  used  to 
tackle  into  a  cart,  was  killed,  to  roast  whole. 
There  were  acres  of  puddings  and  pies,  and 
doughnuts  and  cakes  enough  to  shingle  a 
meeting-house.  [I  object  to  this  expression, 
as  irrelevant,  and  in  a  slight  degree  irrever- 
ent.   A.  H.] 

The  barn  was  all  hung  round  with  lanterns, 
and  Gus  and  I  had  made  some  out  of  pump- 
kins, that  were  very  funny;  but  it  wasn't  very 
light;  and  all  of  the  company  sat  down  on 
each  side  of  the  great  heap  of  corn,  waiting 
for  orders  to  begin.  **  Now  1 "  shouted  Joe 
Chesman,  from  the  top  of  the  heap ;  and  all 
grabbed  an  ear  of  corn,  and  began  taking 
off  its  jacket,  throwing  the  husks  behind 
them.  The  ears  they  threw  into  baskets,  that 
were  carried  away  as  soon  as  they  were  full. 
Such  a  clatter  of  tongues  you  never  heard  — 
such  screaming,  and  laughing,  and  joking; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  more  play  than 
work  going  on  in  some  places.  Everybody 
was  trying  to  get  red  ears,  because  the  one 
that  got  a  red  ear  was  'allowed  to  kiss  any- 
body they  chose  to;  and   I  guessed,  by  the 
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60und>  that  somebody  got  red  ears  for  trying 
to  do  so.  I  didn*t  try  to  get  a  red  ear  of  corn, 
but  Gus  gave  me  one,  slyly,  out  of  his  pocket, 
saying  he  had  kept  it  over  from  last  year  for 
this  very  time.  This  seemed  to  me  like  get- 
ting goods  under  false  pretences ;  but  I  found 
•it  answered  just  as  well,  though  I  didn't  feel 
just  right  about  it.  It  was  wonderful  what  a 
lot  of  red  ears  were  found,  and  then  what  a 
noise  was  kept  up  when  the  ones  who  found 
them  went  round  **  taking  toll,"  as  they  called 
it.  Twas  jolly,  I  tell  you ;  and  even  the  old 
cattle,  as  they  stood  there  munching  the  husks, 
seemed  to  relish  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and 
whisked  their  tails  round  like  kittens.  Right 
in  the  midst  of  the  sport,  somebody  got  up  on 
a  beam  to  throw  a  bundle  of  barley  straw 
among  'em,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  down 
I  came>  all  of  a  heap,  right  on  top  of  the 
corn! 

'  It  was  almost  midnight  before  they  got 
through  husking,  and  then  they  went  for  the 
rations.  The  way  they  took  the  husks  off  the 
chickens  was^ual  to  that  they  h^d  shown  in 
the  barn,  though  there  were  no  red  ears  there. 
I  never  saw  such  appetites;  but  aunt  Hetty's 
supply  didn't  give  out,  and  everybody  got 
enough,  except  Gus  and  I,  who  had  to  finish 
our  supper  the  next  day. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  uncle  Nathe,  with 
bis  face  full  of  benevolence,  and  his  mouth 
full  of  mince  pie,  trying  to  tell  a  story  about 
an  old  man  being  chosen  chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing he  attended,  who  was  conducted  to  his 
chair  by  five  young  ladies,  and  attempted  to 
make  a  speech.  In  vain  uncle  Nathe  tried  to 
tell  his  story ;  he  couldn't  do  it  for  the  noise ; 
and  then  he  got  asleep  in  the  big  easy-chair, 
that  sat  in  a  dark  corner,  and  the  schoolmis- 
tress went  and  sat  down  on  him.  [I  protest 
against  the  publicity  thus  given  to  what  was 
really  the  simplest  accident.    A.  H.] 

After  the  supper  there  was  a  dance,  though 
I  didn't  know  there  was  a  fiddler  there  till  he 
struck  up  a  tune.  It  was  the  barber  of  Tug 
Village,  who  had  been  invited.  Some  said 
he  only  knew  one  tune,  and  that  when  the 
dancers  wanted  a  change  he  would  play  it 
backwards.  But  he  did  first  rate,  and  such  a 
quantity  of  dancing,  by  so  small  a  number, 
was  never  done  before,  I  guess.  The  fun  of 
the  husking  seemed  to  have  settled  in  their 
heels,  and  away  they  capered  till  almost  day- 
light. 

I  didn't  see  how  they  would  ever  find  their 
horses;  but  they  did,  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  laughing,  and  screaming,  and  good-bying, 
off  they  all  went,  singing,  down  the  road,  and 


Hilltop  was  quiet  again.  It  was  the  joliiest 
time  you  ever  saw;  and  I  tell  uncle  Natbethat 
next  year,  if  everything  happens,  I'll  have  jou 
up  here  to  see  the  sport,  if  I  have  to  pay  the 
expense  of  it  myself,  out  of  his  pocket;  but 
he  doesn't  seem  to  look  upon  the  chance  of 
my  coming  back  with  a  very  cheerful  face, 
and  he  may  object.  At  any  rate,  you  should 
see  it.  Yours  particularly, 

Ikb  Partington. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HOB8E8. 

BY  FRANCES  LEE. 

I  WENT  to  the  queen's  stables  at  Windsor 
Castle  one  dayman d  this  is  what  I  saw. 
Nine  and  thirty  horses  in  nine  and  thirty 
stalls,  with  each  horse's  name  painted  over 
his  head ;  his  skin  as  smooth  and  shining  as 
the  skin  of  a  cherry,  and  his  tail  cut  off  square 
and  straight. 

The  cream-colored  horses  that  are  nerer 
used  but  when  the  queen  opens  and  pro- 
rogues Parliament,  are  kept  somewhere  else, 
and  I  d^re  say  she  has  plenty  of  other  horses 
at  her  other  palaces  ;  but  when  she  is  at 
Windsor  she  has  to  get  on  the  best  she  can 
with  only  thirty-nine.  And  these  are  not  all 
for  her  own  private  use  either ;  eight  of  them 
are  for  the  use  of  her  attendants. 

Then  in  an  end  stall  there  is  Hector,  the 
glossy  black  charger  that  belonged  to  Prince 
Albert,  and  that  nobody  has  ridden  since  the 
prince  consort  died. 

And  there  are  the  pretty  Shetland  ponies 
that  the  Princess  Louise  drives  four  in  hand 
—  Angus,  Linda,  Margaret,  and  Carlo. 
.  So  the  poor  queen  has  only  —  let  me  see- 
twenty-seven  for  herself,  and  two  of  those, 
Snap  and  Stamp,  were  sick,  and  off  by  them- 
selves in  hospitals. 

The  horses  have  nice  brick  stables  ranged 
round  the  court-yard,  littered  with  straw  neat- 
ly plaited  at  the  end,  in  a  sort  of  knotted  bor- 
der, that  came  out  behind  their  feet  On« 
could  almost  be  willing  to  be  a  horse  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  home  and  such  attention  and 
care. 

These  royal  horses  are  never  sold ;  but  at  last, 
when  they  are  really  quite  good  for  nothing, 
and  are  too  infirm  to  take  any  more  pleasure 
in  living,  they  are  put  to  death  —  in  some  vc^ 
gentle  way,  I  have  no  doubt. 

In  another  part  of  the  yard  are  the  harness- 
rooms,  with  a  stove  in  each  room,  and  the 
beautifully  gold  and  silver  mounted  harnesses 
hanging  around  the  walls.    Upon  one  side  ii 
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the  blacksmith's  shop,  andg|n  the  other  the 
carriage-houses.  There  are  phaetons,  and 
state-coaches,  and  chaises,  and  basket  wagons, 
and  sleighs  —  everything  you  can  think  of  in 
the  shape  of  beautiful  carnages.  The  wheels 
are  painted  red,  and  they  have  linings  and 
cushions  of  blue  silken  damask,  wrought 
•everywhere  with  the  rose,  the  shamrock,  and 
the  thistle  intertwined  with  the  initials  **  y. 
R."  It  seems  to  me  the  queen  must  get  so 
weary  of  seeing  the  same  monogram  09  every- 
thing, everywhere  she  looks. 

Queen  Victorians  own  favorite  saddle  horse 
is  a  dark  bay,  named  Flora,  and  her  car- 
riage horses  for  home  driving  are  Baroness 
and  Spinster. 

The  oHiers  are  named  Forfeit,  Helen,  Ro- 
land, Pert,  Faith,  Malakoff  Prison,  Rupert, 
Tantalus,  Outcast,  Pierre  Paste,  Foil,  Alma, 
Progress,  Torch,  Faust,  and  Snyder.  And 
the  horses  of  the  attendants  are  Philippi,  An- 
drew, Watchman,  Waymark,  Gleaner,  Sphinx, 
Peabody,  and  Esher. 

So  now,  if  you  have  a  horse  without  a  name, 
here  are  nine  and  thirty  names  for  you  to 
choose  from.  And  I  assure  you,  you  cannot 
find  handsomer  horses  to  name  them  after. 


THE  DISOONTEITTED  DUTOH  GIBL. 

BY  AUNT  FANNY. 

A  CHUBBY  little  Dutch  girl 
Lately  screamed  and  cried, 
Who  lived  in  the  Dutch  town 
Of  Schleindermanderschleid. 

**  I  won't  eat  saur  kraut  I " 

Said  this  little  sinner ; 
**  I  won't  eat  herring  salad  I 

I  won't  eat  my  dinner  I 


n 


Her  mother  boxed  her  ears  well, 
Then  kissed  her  twice,  and  sighed, 

And  went  to  see  the  king  at 
Oberschleindermanderschleid 

**  Wie  gshts,"  ♦  said  the  king  and  queen ; 

*«  What's  the  fuss  about?" 
"  I've  a  little  girl,  mynheer, 

Who  won't  eat  saur  kraut 

**  She  wants  brod  and  butter,  f 

And  cake  with  anise-seed ; 
She  won't  eat  saur  kraut, 

She  won't —  no,  indeed  I 


*  How  do  you  do  ? 


^  Bread  and  butter. 


'*  And,  as  to  herring  salad. 

She  says  a  fat  boy  died, 
Who  was  choked  with  herring  bone, 

In  Schleindermanderschleid." 

"Donderl"  ♦  said  the  king,  with  rage; 

'*  She  shall  take  a  ride 
To  otir  trusty  town  of 

Nederschleindermanderschleid." 

**  Blitzen  I  "  f  8aid  the  angry  queen ; 

**  Give  her  saur  kraut, 
And  until  she  likes  it, 

Never  let  her  out." 

But  the  littie  Dutch  girl 

Starved  herself  and  died. 
And  never  saw  her  home  again 

Of  Schleindermanderschleid. 

And  now  take  warning,  boys  and  girls,i 
And  mind  what  you're  about ; 

Do  you  hate  herring  salad? 
Do  you  hate  saur  kraut? 

Eat  what  is  placed  before  you, 
Of  boiled,  or  stewed,  or  fried ; 

Don't  be  like  the  little  girl 
Of  Schleindermanderschleid. 

Your  mamma  cannot  go  to 
Oberschliendermanderschleid, 

Nor  the  king  lock  you  up  in 
Nederschleindermanderschleid. 

But  when  you  read  this  nonsense  rhyme. 

You  merry  girls  and  boys, 
Just  say,  *'  Mamma  is  good  to  me ; 

She  gives  me  cake  and  toys. 

*^  She  teaches  me  my  duty,  too. 

And  never  calls  me  sinner; 
And  we  should  be  contented  with 

Whatever  is  for  dinner." 

I'ou  never  say,  **  I  won't  eat-crusts ! 
I  won't  eat  roasted  mutton  I 
.  Veal  is  not  fit  to  give  a  cat ! 
And  fat's  not  worth  a  button !  " 

QTou  take,  I  hope,  with  thankful  hearts, 

Whate'er  to  you  is  sent; 
And  try,  whatever  is  your  lot. 

Therewith  to  be  content. 


— -A  Swiss  inventor,  named  Argand,  first 
contrived  a  lamp  with  a  steady  fiame.  It  is 
now  nearly  a  century  since  his  death,  yet  the 
Argand  burner  is  used  to  this  day,  while  the 
inventor  was  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  and 
died  poor. 


*Tbuader. 


t  Lightning. 
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FBEOIOIIS  STONES. 

BY  GEORGE   S.   BURLEIGH. 

V.    THE  JSMBBAIiD. 

THE  shades  of  the  emerald,  in  all  their 
beautiful  varietur,  repeat  the  colors  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  from  their  splendid  blue  that 
rivals  the  most  brilliant  sapphires,  to  their 
vivid  green,  that  one  can  only  name  a  liquid 
emerald ;  and  ranging  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate shades,  dark-blue,  gray-blue,  blue- 
green,  yellow-green,  gray-green,  dark-green, 
and  the  like,  —  which  have  given  the  name 
of  aqua'tnarine  (sea-water)  to  the  most  nota- 
ble variety  of  this  gem. 

In  general  the  emerald  is  composed  of  sixty- 
eight  parts  silica,  twelve  parts  alumina,  and 
fourteen  glucina.  It  is  the  least  hard  of  the 
precious  stones,  and  is  easily  broken.  The 
name  has  a  root  that  is  much  more  refractory, 
tke  Latin  smaragdus^  from  the  Chaldean 
scunaraiy  softened  bj'  the  Spanish  into  esm^- 
ralda,  by  the  French  to  6meraude* 

The  bluish  varieties  of  the  emerald  are 
called  aqua-marines,  and  are  sometimes  found 
very  large,  as  at  Acworth,  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  a  prism  of  this  stone  was  discovered 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  not,  how-- 
ever,  transparent.  The  crystals  of  a  yellow- 
ish-green are  called  beryls,  and  are  identical 
with  the  emerald  in  all  but  color. 

The  Oriental  emerald  is  a  species  of  hyaline 
corindbn,  of  a  beautiful  prairie  green,  like  the 
soft,  pure  grass,  vivid  or  deep,  but  very  clear, 
and  charming  to  behold.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  When  it  is  perfect,  and  weighs 
more  than  two  carats,  its  value  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  diamond.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
southern  regions  of  the  old  world  and  in 
Peru.  The  ancients  brought  it  from  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  Red  Sea.  Its  color  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  oxide  of  chrome,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  which  a  considerable  mass 
of  colorless  glass  can  be  made  to  take  the  ex- 
act tint  of  the  purest  emerald.  Or,  to  speak 
with  more  exactness,  for  the  benefit  of  our  in- 
genious boys  and  girls,  who  may  wish  to  make 
their  own  emeralds,  thirteen  parts  of  oxide  of 
chrome  suffice,  for  one  thousand  parts  white 
glass,  to  make  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  Ori- 
ental emerald  in  point  of  color.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  most  easily  imitated  by  art  of  all  the  pre- 
cious stones. 

Emeralds  are  cut  in  level  tablets,  with  a 
margin  simply  bisected,  and,  when  clear,  are 
mounted  open,  or  with  a  foil  when  the  color  is 
feeble. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  emeralds  known 
was  once  an  otVkment  in  the  tiara  of  Pope 
Julius  III.  It  was  restored  to  Pius  VII.  bj  the 
first  Napoleon,  after  a  three  hundred  jears' 
visit  to  the  collections  of  Paris.  The  abso- 
lutely finest  emerald,  however,  is  not  the 
pope's,  but  belongs  to  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg.  It  weighs  thirty  carats,  and 
is  perfect  in  color  and  clearness.  But  the 
lapidary,  greener  than  the  stone,  destroyed 
half  its  value  by  the  absurd  manner  of  the 
cutting^.  The  seven  principal  emeralds  among 
the  crown  jewels  of  France  are  valued  at  fiftjr 
thousand  francs.  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Rojr- 
al  So<^ty,  London,  is  a  kind  of  emerald  which 
shines  in  the  dark  when  it  has  been  rubbed 
vigorously,  and  continues  luminous  for  a  con- 
siderable time  I  and,  what  is  still  more  pecu- 
liar, the  green  of  this  stone  changes  to  a 
turquoise  blue  while  it  shines,  and  slowly  re- 
turns to  its  green  tint  when  it  loses  its  radi- 
ance. So  is  it  with  some  of  our  mortal  green- 
horns ;  a  severe  rubbing  down  will  give  them 
a  surprising  brightness,  but  take  awaj  the 
friction  and  they  relapse  to  the  old  verdure. 

Many  historians,  in  their  veracious  chroni- 
cles, assert  that  the  masses  of  green  stones 
that  decorated  the  temples  and  edifices  of  old 
Tyre  were  true  aqua-marines,  or  a  kind  of 
emerald  with  the  color  thinned  out,  — diluted 
to  n  clearer  green ;  but  only  very  sympathet- 
ically-tinted people  take  all  the  huge  green 
boulders  of  the  ancients  for  real  gems.  Old 
sailors  leave  to  the  marines  those  stunning  re- 
ports of  that  verdant  family  of  aqua-marines. 

The  finest  aqua- marines  come  to  us  from 
the  Chinese  borders.  Seven  or  eight  leagues 
from  the  Red  Sea  are  traces  of  extensive 
works  connected  with  the  ancient  mining  for 
emeralds,  where  shafts  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  depth  lead  down  to  galleries 
still  more  extensive. 

In  the  new  world  the  Spaniards  discovered 
among  the  Andes,  at  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  beautiful  fragments  of 
emerald;  and  the  mines  are  still  worked  there 
by  a  company  of  capitalists  o{  New  Granada. 

The  veins  in  which  the  emeralds  are  found 
are  often  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  lam- 
ellated,  white,  and  semi-transparent,  not  un- 
like Iceland  spar  in  appearance,  but  more 
frequently  are  a  bituminous  limestone,  with 
crystals,  here  and  there,  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  emeralds  found  in  this  bed  are  not 
un frequently  crossed  by  veins  of  the  enclosing 
substance,  in  several  directions,  making,  not 
one  entire  gem,  but  several  fragments  sealed 
together;    atid,  what  is  very  curious  in  the 
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case,  when  the  vein  is  removed,  the  opposing 
edges  of  the  fracture  are  found  to  correspond 
exactly,  suggesting  that  the  fragments  were 
once  a  unit 

Some  emeralds  break  of  themselves  on  sim- 
ple exposure  to  the  sun,  when  taken  from  their 
bed  in  the  rock.  It  is  found  necessary  to  shut 
them  up  till,  by  slow  evaporation,  they  have 
lost  the  water  of  crystallization  in  which  they 
are  steeped,  and  even  then  they  will  sometimes 
crack. 

The  natural  form  of  the  emerald  is  the  six- 
sided  prism,  which  is  only  cut  for  a  gem  when 
transparent,  the  opaque  being  used  by  histo- 
rians to  build  ancient  palaces  and  temples. 


OOME  Hr,  MT  OHILD. 

A  GHBISTMAB  BONO. 

(with  vuxx-pacb  illustkation.] 

BY  SAlfUEL  BURNHAM. 

SHIVERING,  sad. 
Scantily  clad, 
Arid  face  so  pale  and  so  old ; 
With  weary,  worn  feet, 
Treading  the  street. 
Windy,  and  wintry,  and  cold  I 
Something  to  wear  I 
Something  to  eat! 
Poorest  "of  fare 
In  hunger  is  sweet. 

Blessed  and  holy  the  angelic  strain 

That  sweetly  descended  on  Bethlehem's  plain. 

O,  wonderful  story ! 

To  God  be  the  glory. 
And  peace  and  good  will  unto  men ! 

And  down  the  long  ages, 

By  bards  and  by  sages, 

By  priest  and  by  people, 

By  pulpit  and  steeple, 

By  bell  and  by  voice, 

The  nations  rejoice : 
'Tis  peace  and  good  will  unto  men  I 

Shivering,  sad, 
Scantily  clad, 

She  stands  in  the  windows'  light ; 
She  sees  the  joy  of  the  merry  throng. 
She  hears  the  music  of  Christmas  song, 
She  sees  the  table  all  spread  with  food, 
And  then  she  wonders  if  God  is  good  I 

And  weeps  —  for  'tis  Christmas  night  I 
*'  Come  in,  my  child,"  said  a  cheerful  voice ; 
'*  Come  in,  and  help  us  all  rejoice. 
Within  there  is  warmth  and  food  for  you ; 
Come  in,  and  find  God's  promise  true." 
And  she  stood  withia  the  cheerful  hall. 
She  heard  the  welcome  to  one  and  all. 


And  the  tears  were  dried  from  her  gladdening 
eyes, 

While  the  stars  looked  down  from  the  Christ- 
mas skies. 

And  so  for  the  weary  and  worn  of  earth, 

Do  the  blessings  come  from    the    heavenly 

birth; 
And  still  sounds  forth  the  blessed  strain. 
As  sweet  as  of  old  on  Bethlehem's  plain. 
The  wonderful  story, 
"  To  God  be  the  glory. 
And  peace  and  good  will  unto  men  I " 
'*  Come  unto  me,  ye  weary  and  faint; 
Come  unto  me  with  every  complaint 
The  door  is  wide  open ;  come,  enter  ye  in ; 
Leave  behind  you  all  trouble,  all  care,  and  all 

sin; 
Listen  the  Christmas  song  once  and  again : 
Peace  on  the  earth  and  good  will  unto  men." 


FOETB'  HOMES. 

IiOHD  HOUOHTOir. 

BY  THOMAS  POWELL. 

THIS  voluminous  author  and  most  amiable 
man  is  better  known  as  Richard  Monck- 
ton  Milnes.  Some  years  ago  he  was  elevated 
to  the  British  peerage  by  Lord  Palmerston,  as 
a  recognition  of  his  triple  merits  of  being  at 
once  a  rich  man,  a  liberal  conservative,  and  a 
literary  celebrity  —  three  classes  'of  men  of 
whom  the  modern  Mazarin  had  a  great  appre- 
ciation. Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  these 
qualifications  so  happily  blended  as  they  are 
in  the  ci-devani  member  for  Pontefract,  which 
town  he  represented  in  Parliament  till  raised 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  clever  author  and  '*  polished  gentle- 
man," as  he  once  incautiously  called  himself, 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1S09,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, on  the  high  road  to  threescore  years 
and  ten.  After  receiving  a  classical  education 
at  Cambridge  University,  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  throughout  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
published,  on  his  return,  a  very  pleasant  vol- 
ume, embodying  his  experiences,  under  the 
title  of  *' Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greedb." 

Another  visit  to  the  Continent  produced 
'*  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  France."  To  these 
prose  productions  succeeded  his  **Palm 
Leaves,"  «*  Poetry  for  the  People,"  and  •*  Poems 
of  Many  Years." 

From  these  volumes  he  excluded  the  least 
worthy,  and  published  his  collected  Poems  in 
four  volumes.     This  edition  was  brought  out 
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by  Mozon  in  excellent  stjrle,  but  had  little 
general  sale,  the  greater  number  of  copies 
being  purchased  bj  the  wealthy  bard  and  hie 
female  admirers;  for,  being  rich,  good-look- 
ing, pleasant-mannered,  and,  above  all,  a  bach- 
elor, he  had  many  friends  among  that  sex 
"which  roams  about  seeking  whom  it  may 
devour "  at  its  leisure  in  the  gilded  cage  of 
wedlock. 

Many,  many  stories  are  told  of  his  peculiar- 
ities, among  which  is  an  occasional  indulgence 
In  a  childish  affectation,  which  would  almost 
amount  to  imbecility,  if  it  were  not  assumed. 
I  remember  two  instances,  which,  both  hap- 
pening on  the  same  evening,  raised  a  good 
laugh  at  his  expense. 

The  first  of  these  niaistrie*  consisted  in  en- 
tering the  room,  in  which  a  large  party  was 
gathered  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mrs. 
Basil  Montague,  accoutred  in  his  court  dress, 
with  sword,  and  all  the  other  *'fixin*s,"  as  the 
Yankees  would  say  of  that  absurd  and  preten- 
tious uniform.  Observing  two  very  charming 
ladies,  with  whom  he  had  not  the  slightest  ac- 
i|uaintance,  seated  on  a  couch  at  one  end  of 
the  room,. engaged,  evidently  in  a  /^/e-a-Z^/e, 
"  the  member  for  Parnassus,*'  as  Dan  O'Con- 
nell  once  scornfully  termed  him  in  the  House 
of  CommonSf  advanced  to  where  they  were 
seated,  and,  adjusting  his  .sword,  he  knelt 
midway  between  them,  listened  blandly  to 
their  conversation,  first  turning  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other,  and  joining  in,  as  a  sort  of 
Greek  choru«  on  a  diminutive  scale. 

Mrs.  Basil  Montague,  with  whom  Milnes  was 
an  especial  favorite*  saw  the  peril  of  her  pet, 
and  rushed  to  his  rescue. 

'*  My  dear  Lady  Dash,  and  my  dear  Lady 
Dish  *'  (we  think  it  necessary  to  add  that 
these  are  not  the  real  names  of  the  *'fair 
astonished,"  there  being  such  titles  in  De- 
brett*8  peerage),  **  don't  be  alarmed.  This  i% 
my  young  protegi  "  (Mrs.  Montague  was  old 
enough  to  be  Milnes'  grandmother),  *'Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes.  He  won't  hurt  you;  but 
he  is  always  doing  the  most  absurd  things  in 
the  world ;  but  he  is  a  dear  fellow,  and  writes 
the  sweetest  verses  in  the  world.  Pray  send 
your  albums  to  him." 

Milnes  took  advantage  of  this  little  divei^ 
sion  in  his  favor,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  to  be 
introduced  to  the  hitherto  astonished  ladies. 

Sydney  Smith,  the  great  clerical  wit,  who 
was  seated  at  a  little  distance,  and  had  seen 
and  heard  all,  observed  to  Leigh  Hunt,  with 
whom  he  was  then  engaged  in  conversation, 
•*Well,  my  dear  Hunt,  I  h^ve  often  ktard 
of  the  cool  o£  the  evening,  but  have  never  seen 


it  till  now;  and  it  is  a  great  deal  cooler \hvi  I 
had  imagined  it" 

The  second  niaiserie  of  the  member  for  Pon- 
tefract  and  Parnassus,  on  this  special  evening, 
happened  only  some  half  hour  afterwards, 
when,  advancing  to  the  great  clerical  wit,  he 
said,  — 

'*  My  dear  Sydney^  I  promised  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  to  drop  in  at  Mrs.  Hodlej's 
reception  to-night.  If  you  are  going,  we  maj 
as  well  go  together." 

''I  am  not  invited,"  replied  Sydney  Smith; 
*'  but  I  will  give  you  a  word  of  advice.  I  am 
very  much  flattered  at  your  addressing  me  as 
Sydney;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  call  the 
Primate  of  All  England  *  Billy;'  he  might 
not  like  it." 

Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  pri- 
vate name  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj 
was  '*  William  Hodley,"  and  that  he  was  about 
eighty  years  old. 

This  anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith  reminds  me 
of  one  that  I  heard  for  the  first  time  from  the 
lips  of  Arthur  A(atthison,  one  of  the  sweetest 
poets  and  one  of  the  most  intellectual  actors 
and  vocalists  now  in  America;  but  whose  it- 
souciance  —  for  he  talks  nonsense  in  five  lan- 
guages—  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
taking  that  position  in  American  art  and  liter- 
ature which  a  man  of  his  uncommon  gifts 
ought  to  have  acquired. 

Begging  pardon  of  Arthur  Matthison  for 
pirating  his  anecdote,  it  is  this :  — 

The  R^-erend  Sydney  Smith  was  taking  a 
walk  around  the  purlieus  of  Lambeth,  when 
he  saw  two  little  girls  amusing  themselves 
with  a  tortoise.  Need  I  tell  our  readers  that 
a  tortoise  is  an  animal  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  skin,  or  shell,  almost  as  thick  as  a  New 
York  otHciars,  and  that  the  man  who  thinks 
to  touch  his  conscience  ought  to  write  over 
his  heart  what  Dante  said  —  "  All  hope  aban- 
don, ye  who  enter  here  "? 

But  now  to  the  anecdote. 

Sydney  Smith  saw  one  morning  these  two 
little  children  playing  with  a  tortoise.  Among 
other  methods  of  amusing  that  hard-shelled 
democrat,  they  tidopted  that  of  gently  scrap- 
ing the  shell.  The  natural  common  sense, 
or  intelligence,  of  the  pulpit  humorist  was 
aroused,  and  he  said,  *'My  children,  what 
are  you  tickling  the  shell  of  that  tortoise  for?" 

The  little  idiots  looked  up  and  said,  "  To 
please  it,  sir." 

Sydney  Smith  heaved  a  sigh  at  tlie  simplid- 
ty  of  innocence,  and  then  said,  "  My  dears, 
you  might  as  well  hope  to  please  the  conclave 
of  cardinals  by  scratching  the  dome  of  St 
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Peter's,  as  to  please  the  soul  of  that  tortoise  by 
scratching  its  shell/' 

In  person  Lord  Houghton  is  a  little  above 
the  middle  size;  his  hair  dark;  his  eyes  graj 
and  expressive ;  his  features  are  regular  and 
attractive.  When  we  knew  him,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  his  manners  had  a  languor  about 
them  which  showed  the  inborn  aristocrat: 
they  ard,  however,  the  reverse  of  repulsive. 
He  is  one  of  the  best-bred,  genial  men  I  have 
ever  met.  Despite  his  conservative  tendency, 
his  sympathies  are  with  progress;  and  I  do 
not  know  any  man  of  his  class  who  would 
find  himself  more  at  home  in  American  so- 
ciety than  R.  M.  Milnes. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  giving  part  of  one 
of  his  poems. 

LABOR. 

Heart  of  the  people  I    Working  men  I 

Marrow  and  nerve  of  human  j^owers, 
Who  on  yonr  sturdy  backs  sustain 

Through  streaming  time  this  world  of  ours. 
Hold  by  that  title,  which  proclaims 

That  ye  are  undismayed  and  strong^ 
Accomplishing  whatever  aims 

May  to  the  sons  of  earth  belong. 

•  «  •  • 

Thus  all  must  work^  with  head  or  hand, 

Forsclf  or  others,  good  or  ill ; 
Life  is  ordained  to  bear,  like  laaid, 

Some  fruit,  be  fallow  as  it  wilL 
Evil  has  force  itself  to  sow 

Where  we  deny  the  healthy  seed ; 
And  all  our  choice  is  this — to  grow 

Pasture  and  grain,  or  noisome  weed. 

llien  ia  content  possess  your  hearts^ 

Unenvioos  of  each  other's  lot. 
For  those  which  seem  the  easest  parts 

Have  travail  which  ye  reckon  not : 
And  he  is  bravest,  happiest,  best, 

Who,  from  the  task  within  his  span, 
Earas  for  himself  his  evening  resl^ 

And  an  increase  of  good  for  man. 

This  is  not  poetry;  but  it  is  certainly  pro- 
gressive principles  in  very  good  language. 


EOEOES. 

BY  JOSIAH  TRIlfKLB. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  th6  simplest,  phenom- 
ena in  nature  is  that  of  the  echo. 

When  a  sound  is  made  at  any  spot,  an  im- 
pulse is  given  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  this 
impulse  is  transmitted  through  the  air  in 
waves,  just  as  is  the  case  when  you  drop  a 
stone  into  the  water,  whereby  concentric  cir- 
cles of  waves  are  formed,  growing  larger  and 
larger  as  they  recede  from  the  centre. 


Now,  when  these  waves  of  sound  strike  upon 
some  impenetrable  surface,  they  are 'thrown 
back,  just  as  light  is  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
or  a  rubber  ball  rebounds  from  a  wall.  And 
this  rebounding  of  the  sound  is  what  causes 
the  echo.  The  side  of  a  house,  walls  of  a 
large  room,  great  rocks,  the  hill-side,  any  and 
all  of  these  serve  to  produce  an  echo. 

The  reason  that  the  echo  is  heard  in  some 
instances,  and  not  in  others,  is  the  enormous 
rate  at  which  sound  travels.  The  velocity  of 
sound  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  ten  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  per  second ;  a  result  which 
is  certainlj'  within  a  foot  of  perfect  accuracy. 
Now,  theory,  confirmed  by  experiment,  shows 
that  the  ear  cannot  detect  more  than  ten  dis- 
tinct impulses  per  second;  when  there  are 
more,  the  result  is  a  continued  sound.  There- 
fore it  follows,  that  if  the  distance  of  the  re- 
flecting surface  from  the  source  of  the  sound 
is  so  small  that  the  wave  can  travel  there  and 
back  within  a  tenth  of  a  second,  then  the  echo 
is  mingled  with  the  original  sound,  and  the 
ear  cannot  detect  the  diflference  between  them. 
Of  course  this  distance  amounts  to  about  a 
hundred  feet.  So,  to  produce  an  eeho,  one 
must  stand  at  least  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
echoing  surface. 

I  imagine  that  there  are  very  few  of  my  read- 
ers who  have  never  heard  an  echo,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  so  very  common.  But  there  are 
many  curious  things  to  be  told  about  them, 
which  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  hear. 

Vitruvius,  the  famous  architect  of  Rome» 
tells  how,  in  Greece,  and  also  at  Rome,  brazen 
vessels  used  to  be  placed  under  the  seats  in 
the  theatres,  which,  producing  a  kind  of  echo, 
made  the  actor's  voice  more  clear,  and  in  that 
way  the  plays  could  be  heard  in  even  the  most 
remote  portions  of  the  building. 

In  Girgenti,  Sicily,  there  is  an  immense 
cathedral,  which,  besides  being  noted  for  its 
quaint  architecture,  has  a  curious  property 
in  the  way  of  an  echo.  The  slightest  whisper 
uttered  from  the  altar  is  conveyed  through  the 
arches  away  across  the  entire  length  —  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  —  of  the  building, 
and  is  plainly  audible  at  the  opposite  end. 
Now,  the  confessional  happened  to  be  situated 
very  near  the  altar,  and  some  of  the  mischiev- 
ous boys  of  Girgenti  used  to  gather  around 
the  other  end,  and  there  listen  to  those  con- 
fessing their  sins  within.  Thus  secrets  got 
out  which  were  intended  for  the  priests  alone, 
and  scandal  spread  through  Girgenti.  At  last 
one  of  the  nobility  heard  of  it,  and,  ready  for 
a  '*  lark,*'  he  took  up  his  position,  eager  to  hear 
the  sins  of  his  fair  friends.    He  heard  all  he 
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wanted  to,  for  hrs  own  wife  that  da/ confessed 
to  a  flirtation  with  one  of  the  Girgentine  gal- 
lants; and  the  disturbance  raised  by  the  lis- 
tener let  the  secret  out,  and  thereafter  the  place 
of  the  confessional  was  moved. 

In  Paisley,  some  six  miles  out  of  Glasgow, 
is  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
crombie.  There  is  a  picturesque  Gothic  ohap- 
el  near  by,  and  the  ech«  therein  produces  some 
most  beautiful  effects.  A  single  note  of  music 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  now  loudly 
and  now  softly,  and  at  last  dying  away  with 
a  sad,  mournful  sob.  If  a  piece  of  music  is 
played  by  several  instruments,  the  effect  is 
grand,  since  each  note  is  repeated  so  many 
times,  and  in  such  perfect  harmony.  In 
Gloucester  Cathedral  there  is  a  gallery  of  an 
octagonal  shape,  and  this  carries  a  whisper 
over  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet. 

The  farther  you  get  from  the  echoing  sur- 
face, the  longer  time  it  takes,  of  course,  for 
the  sound  to  travel  there  and  back,-  and,  con- 
sequently, the  more  syllables  can  be  echoed 
without  confusion.  In  some  places  it  is  as- 
tounding how  many  syllables  can  thus  be 
repeated. 

Dr.  John  Harris,  writing  in  17x0,  tells  of 
an  echo  in  Shipley  church,  Sussex,  which  re- 
peated distinctly,  and  without  the  least  confu- 
sion, the  following : — 

"Os  bomine  sublime  dedit  coelainqiie  tueri 
Jusaet  erectot — " 

He  says  he  tried  it  himself  one  night,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it. 

An  echo  in  Woodstock  Park,  Oxfordshire, 
used  to  repeat  —  and  I  suppose  does  now  — 
twenty  syllables  by  night,  but  only  seventeen 
by  day*  Another,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago 
del  Lupo,  repeats  fifteen  syllables. 

When  one  is  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
rocky  cliffs,  another  curious  thing  occurs.  The 
sound  rebounding  from  one  cliff,  instead  of  re- 
turniri^,  is  reflected  on  to  a  second  cliff,  from 
thence  to  a  third,  and  so  on  around  the  entire 
course.  Now,  if  you  call  out  the  single  syllable 
«« Ha ! "  it  will  be  thrown  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  peal  of  laughter.  By  giving 
different  expressions  to  the  original "  ha,"  you 
can  produce  the  most  amusing  effect,  making 
your  laugh  merry,  bitter,  sarcastic,'and  so  on. 

The  same  thing  occurs  if  you  sound  a  single 
note  on  a  trumpet,  or  any  other  musical  Instru- 
ment. It  is  carried  around,  and  sometimes,  by 
varying  the  note,  a  pleasing  effect  is  produced. 
At  Rosdeath,  near  Glasgow,  there  is  an  echo 
which  repeats  three  times  a  tune  played  on  a 
trumpet  Such  an  echo  as  this  is  that  of  Echo 
Lake,  near  the  Profile  House  in  the  White 


Mountains.  A  bar  of  music  will  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  and  a  cannon  shot  goes' 
reverberating  around  the  lake  in  anything  but 
a  musical  style.  An  echo  in  the  Simonetta 
Palace,  near  Milan,  repeats  the  report  of  a 
pistol  some  sixty  times. 

In  some  of  the  large  cathedrals  the  echo  is  a 
great  annoyance,  mixing  up  with  and  confus- 
ing the  following  words.  This  led  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  service  in  a  bniform  monotone,  the. 
priest  learning  to  time  his  words  so  that  each 
will  fall  in  with  the  echo  of  the  preceding  one, 
thus  making  the  words  more  clear.  If  he  did 
not,  the  echo  would  fill  up  the  gap  between  his 
words,  and  his  hearer  would  receive  onl}'  a 
rumble. 

The  old  Greeks  heard  these  curious  soundi, 
and  they  at  once  set  about  accounting  for  them. 
They  would  hear  themselves  mocked  in  the 
woods  and  the  valleys ;  they  would  hear  their 
words  hurled  back  at  them  from  mountain  tops 
and  rocky  glens.  In  their  simple  faith,  thej 
believed  that  there  was  really  some  one  there 
who  did  laugh  at  them  and  mock  them,  and 
this  some  one  they  believed  to  be  a  god.  To 
them  their  hills  and  their  dales,  their  meadows 
and  forests,  their  rivers  and  brooks,  were  full 
of  deities,  and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder  to 
them  that  this  one  made  her  presence  known 
to  them.  Gradually  there  grew  up  an  account 
of  this,  as  of  all  their  deities,  and  a  charming 
story  it  is,  too.  It  runs  somewhat  as  follows:— 

Narcissus,  the  son  of  the  River  Cephissus, 
was  a  youth  of  a  most  perfect  shape,  and  ex- 
quisite beauty,  but  of  a  stony  heart,  whollj 
impenetrable  by  love.  Echo,  an  Oread  njmpb, 
who  dwelt  by  the  banks  of  old  Cephissus,  not 
a  great  way  from  Athens,  met  him  one  daj,  in 
her  rambles  through  the  forests  of  Mount  Pen- 
telicus,  and  at  once  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  He  only  laughed  at  her,  and  treat- 
ed her  kindness  with  scorn ;  and  the  more  she 
pursued  him,  the  faster  he  ran  away.  After 
him  she  would  hurry,  making  the  solitaij 
places  resound  with  his  naqie.  At  last  grief 
and  care  began  their  work,  and,  little  by  little, 
she  pined  away,  her  sad  voice  still  calling  out 
her  cruel  lover's  name.  Soon  nought  but  her 
voice  was  left,  and  then  she  could  only  repeat 
the  words  of  othera  —  a  sad  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  tx:ue  love  never  did  run  smooth. 


— -  It  is  not  only  the  do-nothings  in  the 
world  who  are  idle,  but  those  who  spend  their 
time  in  trifles,  or  go  from  one  thing  to  another, 
never  finishing  anything;  such  persons  are  as 
useless  as  the  do-nothings. 
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Characters.  —  Mrs.  Lcb;  Margaret  Ma- 
LONB,  Cook  to  Mrs.  Let;  NORAII  CoNNOR. 
and  Jane  Collins,  Servants  in  Ibt  Heigh- 
borhood ;  Tercnce  Roonev,  a  Grocer's 
Siopman.  ' 

ScBNB.  — The  Kitchen  in  Mrs.  I^ee'i  HouM. 

Margaret.  {Alone.')  Ah,  deary  me!  I've 
been  sittin'  here  the  whole  long  evenin'  wid 
no  one  to  tp^ke  to  but  me  poor  gray  cat,  till 
I'm  as  dull  as  the  ould  carving-knife  \  Pussy, 
pussy,  come  here  till  I  talk  to  ye  a  little.  Now 
don't  ye  think,  pusheen,  that  it  was  a  mane 
thing  for  the  mlsthress  to  be  anhcr  locking 
up  that  lovely  cold  ham,  so  that  I  could  nivcr 
git  a  bite  of  it  for  me  own  lupper  to-night, 
let  alone  Norry  Connor,  that's  comin'  in  by 
and  by,  eh?  I'd  like  to  know  whafs  keepin' 
her  so  long,  kitty.  There's  a  knock  this  min- 
ute; an'  it'll  be  she,  for  certain.  {^Enier  Jane 
Collins.)  Och,  Janeyl  ye'rc  welcome  as  the 
flower*  in  May!  Sit  ye  down.  Norah  will 
be  in  jiat  in  a  minute,  an'  then  we'll  be  «!1 
tnitg,  for  the  misthress  is  gone  out 

fane.  That's  well;  hand  I  wish  my  misiie 
would  go  hout,  too.  When  I  lived  cook  in 
Kengland,  they'd  be  going  hevery  night; 
hand  once  we'd  a  fine  party  in  the  servants' 
'all,  and  telled  the  policeman  that  the  street 
must  be  kept  fine  and  quiet,  for  the  missis  'ad 
lost  a  friend.  Ah,  them  was  the  grand  times, 
Margaret. 

£v/«rNoRAK  Connor. 

Norak.  Shure,  Margaret,  I  was  afraid  ye'd 
think  I  wouldn't  come.  But  the  baby  was  that 
fusty  he  wouldn't  go  to  sleep,  an'  to  I  sung 
him  off,  for  the  nurce  is  bad  wid  the  headache, 
poor  thing  I  Where's  Mary,  the  chambermaid, 
gone?    It's  not  her  night  out. 

Margaret.  No,  it  isn't.  But  she's  gone 
out  wid  her  cousin,  unbeknown  to  Mrs.  Lee; 
an'  I'm  to  Isve  the  back  gate  on  the  latch  till 
■he'll  come  in;  for  she'll  be  late.  She's  d<;ine 
the  same  favor  for  me  many's  the  time. 


Norah.  But  if  any  thief  got  in,  Margaret, 
jist  think  how  bad  ye'd-  feel. 

Margaret.  {JLaHgkiHg.')  Indade,  that  same 
thing  happened  last  month,  my  dear.  We 
both  ran  in  to  see  Jnne  Collins,  an'  a  man 
came  in  an'  shtole  a  big  ham  an'  the  nevr  box 
of  butter.  But  we  cried  jist  a  few  tears,  an' 
I  told  the  misthress  as  how  I'd  had  bad  news 
from  the  ould  country,  an'  so  she  overlooked 
it  all.  Ye're  a  dale  too  innocent  to  live  out, 
Norah.  Here's  Jane  can  tell  ye  all  about  it, 
for  she's  had  great  experience  in  England. 

Jane.  Hindeed,  Norah,  ye  'old  yerself  too 
cheap.  What  made  ye  do  the  nurse's  work 
to-night?  Wasn't  it  her  businet*  to  put  the 
baby  to  sleep? 

Norah.  But,  ye  tee,  I  love  the  baby,  Jane  I 
he's  jist  the  age  of  the  wee  brother  t  left  at 
home,  an'  he's  got  big  blue  eyes  like  little 
Patsy's;  an'  whin  he  holds  out  his  arms,  an' 
calls  me  No-no,  I  feel  my  heart  leapin'  right 
up.     Ah,  he's  the  darlint! 

Margaret.  There,  Jane;  I  said  that  Norry 
was  too  innocent  to  live  out;  an'  we  must  jist 
be  tachin'  her  how  to  get  on.  Listen,  now, 
till  I  tell  ye  how  I  did  in  my  last  place.  Whin 
Christmas  came  round,  the  misthress  was 
afther  buyin'  a  gown  for  each  of  the  girU  in 
the  kitchen ;  an'  she  comes  in  all  smilin',  an' 
she  says,  "  Here's  your  gown,  Margaret."  It 
was  a  poor  thing  as  cost  only  fifty  cents  a 
yard ;  so  I  jist  laid  it  on  the  table,  an'  dropped 
a  fine  courtsey,  an'  says  I,  "  Ma'amJ  ye'd  bel- 
ther  kape  it  for  yer  own  wearin',  for  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  anything  less  nor  a  dollar  an' 
a  quarther  the  yard  at  Christmas."  I  got  my 
notice ;  but  I  was  wantin'  to  lave  the  place,  for 
the  masther  had  sivin  shirts  ■  week  in  the 
wash,  and  I'd  nlver  sthand  that 

Norak..  Well,  ye  had  impudence,  Mar- 
garet 

yam*.  She  'ad  spirit,  Norah ;  hand  I 
wishes  the  girls  was  hall  like  her.  Margaret, 
dear,  can't  ye  give  us  a  bit  of  something,  fur  I 
made  but  a  poor  supper  the  night? 

Margaret.  There,  Jane,  I'm  as  mad  as  can 
be  I  I  give  ye  my  word  that  yisterday  I  cooked 
the  most  iligant  ham  that  iver  ye  set  eyes  on ; 
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and  this  very  evenin*  Mrs.  Lee  says,  says  she, 
**  Margaret,  V\\  keep  this  ham  up  here,  for  Mr. 
Lee  likes  it  at  breakfast; "  and  then  she  jist 
locked  it  up  in  the  sideboard,  where  the  lock's 
so  odd  that  I  can't  find  a  key  to  fit  it.  Och ! 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  do  the  likes  d*  that. 

Norak,  But,  Margaret,  shure  ye  wouldn't 
open  the  lock,  any  way,  would  ye  ?  Wouldn't 
it  be  shitaling  ? 

Margaret.  {AngriiyS)  Is  it  I  would  skieal, 
"Sorry  Connor?  It's  an  uncivil  word  to  use, 
for  I'm  only  helpin'  meself  to  my  own  fair 
share,  which  I  wouldn't  get  otherways  —  don't 
ye  see?    Husht,  now  —  I  heard  a  knock. 

Enter  Terenck  Roonby,  witk  Bundles. 

Terence.  The  top  o'  the  morn  in'  to  ye, 
Margaret.  Shure,  now,  I  forgot  'twas  evenin', 
I  did.  Now,  thin,  take  great  care  o'  thim 
bundles.  The  big  one's  nuts ;  an'  there's  figs, 
an'  t'him'a  dates,  an'  thim's  prunes.  An' 
thruly,  my  arms  is  achin'  wid  the  weight 
of  'em  I 

Margaret,  I'll  see  to  'em,  Terry ;  and  I'll 
take  good  care  of  meself  before  they  goes  up 
stairs.  Sit  ye  down,  my  lad,  and  you  can  tie 
up  the  bundles  again,  when  they've  paid  toll. 

Norah,  (^Aside  to  Jane.)  Janey,  do  they 
mane  to  eat  thim  things  that  the  masther 
bought?    Why,  it's  horrid  shtealin' ! 

yane.  Norah,  you  'ave  been  honly  three 
months  in  this  country,  and  you  'ave  no  hex- 
perience  yet;  so  don't  ye  talk.  Margaret,  give 
me  some  halmonds,  if  there's  any  in  the  bun- 
dle, for  I'm  very  partial  to  'em.  Now  I  wish 
I  was  at  'ome,  for  there's  a  lovely  box  of  hor- 
anges  just  come  in  to-day,  hand  a  dozen  would 
never  be  missed. 

Terence*  Jist  hand  me  down  a  flatiron, 
Margaret,  till  I  crack  some  of  these  walnuts  for 
ye.  Miss  Norah,  will  ye  plase  to  eat  a  double 
almond  with  me  ? 

Norah.  Indade  I  won't,  Misther  Rooney, 
for  j;e're  all  dishonest,  an*  that's  my  mind 
about  it !  I'm  going  home  out  of  yer  company 
this  minute,  Margaret  Malone,  and  I'm  sorry 
I  iver  came  into  it,  for  I'm  accustomed  to  da- 
cent  people,  and  —  (a  voice  is  heard  from  the 
hall  calling,  Margaret  \    Margaret  /) 

Margaret.  (Frightened.)  Och'I  musha, 
musha  1  If  I  didn't  forget  to  lock  the  front 
door,  and  the  masther  an*  misthress  is  come 
home  so  quiet !  Tie  up  thim  bundles  quick, 
Terry !  Look  at  the  nutshells  on  the  hearth ; 
and  Mrs.  Lee  will  be  down  here  in  a  minute ! 
Oh,  murtherl  what  iver  will  I  do?  Ah,  now, 
Jane  and  Norah,  darlin',  hide  in  the  closet  — 
do  now.  —  (jSfeahs  to  Mrs.  Lbb.)    Is  it  you, 


ma'am?  I'll  be  up  as  soon  as  iver  I  get  me 
hands  washed ;  for  I'm  aflhcr  makin'  bread, 
ma'am.  —  {Aside.)  Terry  Rooney,  ye  thief 
of  the  world,  get  into  the  coal  cellar,  quick 
—  will  ye?  while  I  cover  up  these  nutshells. 
{Drofs  a  towel  over  the  shells  just  as  Mrs. 
Ebb  enters.) 

Mrs.  Lee.  Why,  Margaret,  where  is  Mary, 
this  evening?  It  is  not'  her  night  out,  you 
know. 

Margaret.  O,  no,  ma'am,  she's  not  out; 
only  gone  to  bed  wid  the  toothache.  Very  bad 
indade  the  poor  girl  was. 

Mrs.  Lee.  I'm  sorry  for  her.  But,  Marga- 
ret, I  miss  one  of  my  cut  glass  dishes,  and  I 
think  Mary  must  have  put  it  in  your  closet;  so 
I'll  look  for  it.     {Turns  to  the  closet.) 

Margaret.  {Stopping  her.)  •  O,  ma'am, 
plase  don't  go  in  there,  now!  There^s  a  big 
rat  that  bothers  me,  an'  he's  been  scrachin' 
the  whole  evenin' ;  so  I  jist  set  a  trap  for  him 
inside  the  door;  an' don't  disturb  him,  if  ye 
plase,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Lee.  A  rat?  O,  dear,  I  hate  rats! 
Bring  up  those  bundles  presently.  And,  Mar- 
garet, why  do  you  let  that  towel  lie  on  the 
hearth  beside  the  range  ? 

Margaret.  Shure,  ma'am,  it*s  only  now  I 
washed  it  out,  and  that  was  the  warmest  place 
to  dry  it. 

Mrs.  Lee.  O,  well.  I  hope  Mary  will  be 
better  in  the  morning.    Good  night. 

Margaret.  Good  night,  ma'am.  {Enit 
Mrs.  Lee.)  Now  ye  may  come  out,  girls.  But 
my  heart's  in  me  mouth  yet,  wid  the  horrid 
fright  I  got.  Wasn't  that  the  narrow  escape, 
then  ?  Ye'd  better  come  out  of  the  coal  cellar, 
Terry. 

Terence.  {Appearing.)  Well,  Margaret,  ye 
do  beat  iverybody  in  tellin'  lies  I  Why,  they 
run  off  your  tongue  as  aisy  as  the  twine  comes 
off  my  roller  at  the  shop  I  I  niver  did  see  your 
match  ia  all  my  life. 

yane.  {Laughing.)  It's  well  the  mistress 
didn't  hopen  the  door,  for  she'd  have  found 
two  big  rats,  h instead  of  one. 

Norah.  I'm  not  fond  of  hiding,  Margaret; 
and  I'm  obliged  to  you  and  Jane  for  trying  to 
tache  me  how  to  get  on.  But,  saving  your 
presence,  I  like  my  own  way  best,  for  that's  to 
be  honest  and  tell  the  truth.  I  was  brought 
up  to  that,  an'  I'll  shtick  to  it.     Good  night. 

Terence.  Shall  I  see  you  home  safe,  Miss 
Norah  ? 

Norah.  I  think  I'll  be  safer  alone  than  wid 
a  thieving  grocer's  man,  an'  so  I  don't  deceive 
yoo.  {Euit. 
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yatte.  What  a  little  fool  she  is  I  But  she'll 
learn  better  jet.  Will  ye  come  with  me,  Terry  ? 

Margaret.  {Alone,)  Well,  perhaps  the 
child  was  right;  but  I  can*t  change  my  ways 
now,  for  shure  I'm  too  old  to  learn  new  tricks. 
Where's  Mary  all  this  time  ?  Tm  that  sleepy 
I  must  go  to  bed  an*  lave  the  door  open  for 
her.    Upon  me  word,  I*m  tired*!  \Exit. 


THE  LITTLE  OABDEITEIIS. 

BY  AUNT  CARRIB. 

DECEMBER,  the  last  month  of  the  year, 
has  come !  An  old  white-haired  man  is 
its  symbol  I  Js  there  a  child  that  does  not 
love  a  genial,  m^rry-hearted  old  man  ?  Such 
an  old  man  is  the  proper  symbol  of  December, 
with  its  merry  sleigh-rides,  merry  Christmas, 
and  merry  fireside  games.  If  the  year  has 
been  well  spent,  should  we  not  rejoice?  Our 
'*  little  gardeners  "  were  full  to  the  brim  with 
merry  thoughts.  This  year  had  been  an  event- 
ful one  to  them ;  so  happy  and  so  good  had 
they  been  (all  boys  and  girls  are  good  who 
are  pleasantly  employed),  their  parents  gave 
them  permission  to  keep  Christmas  eve  as 
they  pleased.  Their  heads  were  so  full  of 
plans,  only  perfect  health  gave  them  sound 
sleep  to  refresh  them.  Every  leisure  moment 
(for  their  studies  were  never  neglected)  was 
spent  making  wreaths,  baskets,  and  crosses, 
from  their  collection  of  evergreens  and  moss. 
The  crosses  were  made  of  stout  wire.  Those  to 
stand  were  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood,  by 
boring  holes  in  the  wood  for  the  wire  to  pass 
through.  Those  without  a  basis  had  a  loop 
•f  wire  on  the  top.  Over  this  stout  wire 
frame  was  twisted  pliable  wire.  These  frames 
were  filled  in  with  different  colored  mosses, 
and  mosses  were  glued  on  to  the  wooden 
foundation.  Some  of  the  crosses  they  orna- 
mented with  bitter-sweet  berries,  which  are 
bright  red.  These  crosses  would  keep  all 
winter.  Others  they  dampened  before  they 
sold  them,  and  filled  each  crevice  with  fresh 
fiowers. 

They  sold  wreaths,  crosses,  baskets,  and  sen- 
timental bouquets,  this  month,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-one  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  An 
aunt  of  theirs,  who  dearly  loved  flowers  and 
children,  had  been  invited  by  Donald  and 
Flora  to  come  and  assist  them  in  keeping  a 
merry  Christmas.  Most  joyously  was  she 
welcomed.  She  assisted  them  in  all  their 
flower  devices,  and  in  decorating  their  home 


for  Christmas ;  pressed  trailing  ferns,  bright 
leaves,  maiden's  hair,  and  bitter-sweet  berries, 
mingled  with  evergreens;  these,  with  ivy  al- 
ready growing  over  windows,  &c.,  made  their 
home  a  summer  bower  within  doors.  It  re- 
quired many  consultations  before  their  plans 
for  Christmas  eve  were  formed.  Grandpapa 
and  grandmamma  were  to  head  the  list  of 
guests ;  next  came  two  aunts,  one  uncle,  and 
four  cousins ;  then  old  nurse  Dutton ;  the  little 
cripple  Jamie,  and  their  eight  classmates  in 
Sunday  school,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Their 
parents  gave  them  a  tree  with  wax  tapers  and 
ornaments,  and  allowed  them  to  select  their 
Christmas  supper.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
provided  a  plentiful  table  for  all,  and  gave 
their  presents  before  the  guests  arrived,  as  the 
tree  was  to  be  loaded  with  only  Flora's  and 
Donald's  gifts,  besides  the  ornaments  and 
lighted  candles.  These  children  had  spent  ten 
dollars  in  useful  gifts  to  the  poor  in  their  vi- 
cinity, which  they  sent  to  them  during  the 
early  eve.  With  their  Aunt's  assistance  they 
had  bought  pretty,  tasteful,  and  useful  pres- 
ents for  all  their  guests,  including  parents  and 
relations,  and  all  the  servants.  They  spent 
thirty-two  dollars,  leaving  one  hundred  of 
their  earnings  in  the  bank. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  of  their  presents 
and  merry-makings,  but  Mr. ''  Optic"  cannot 
give  us  sufficient  space.  We  must  continue 
our  flower  dictionary.  We  commence  here 
with  the  letter  O. 

Oleander,  Pride. 

Orange  Flower,  An  Offer  of  Marriage. 

Oxalis,  Levity. 

Ornamental  Grass,  Utility. 

Pansy,  Perfect  Truth. 

Passion  Flower,  Inspiration. 

Peas  (Sweet),  Coquetry. 

Perennial  Peas,  Folly. 

Petunia,  Ingratitude. 

Phlox  Drummondii,  Changeable. 

Pinks  (Japan,  Picotte,  Carnation,  and  all 

varieties).  An  Invitation. 
Peonj',  Vulgarity. 
Polyanthus,  Injustice. 
Poppy,  Stupidity. 
Pomegranate,  Grandeur. 
Portulacca,  Frivolity. 
Pyrethrum  (Feverfew),  Fidelity. 
Rhodanthe,  Hope. 
Rose  (White),  Pure  and  Holy  Love. 

"      (Pink),  Friendly  Love. 

**      (Red)  Ardent  Love. 
(Yellovir),  Jealous  Love. 
(Variegated),  Selfish  Love* 
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THE  PlJMPKnr.    ■ 

BY  JOHN  q,  WHITTIER. 
r^    GREENLY  and  fair  in  the  lands  of  the 

The  vines  of  the  gourd  and  the  rich  melon 
And  the  rock,  and  the  tree,  and.  the  cottage 

enfold. 
With  broad  leaves  al[  greennesa,  and  blosioms 

all  gold, 
Like  that  which  o'er  Nineveh's  prophet  once 

grew. 
While  he  waited  to  know  that  his  warning  was 

And  longed  for  the  storm-cloud,  and  listened 

For  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and  red  fire-rain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  the  dark  Spanish 

maiden 
Comes  up  with  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vtne 

And  the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out  to  behold 
Through  orange  leaves  shining  the  broad 
'  spheres  of  gold  ; 

Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  his  home  in  the 

On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee  looks 

forth. 
Where  crook-necks  are  coiling  and  yellow  fruit 

And  the  sun  of  September  melti  down  on  his 


Ah  I   on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  from  east 

and  from  west. 
From  north  and  from  south,  come  the  pilgrim 

and  guest, 
When   the   gray-haired  New  Englander  sees 

round  hie  board 
The  oid  brolun  links  of  affection  restored. 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother 

And  the  worn   matron   smile*  where  the  girl 

smiled  l>efare. 
What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brightens  the 

What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  pumpkin 


O,  fruit  loved  of  boyhood!  the  oid  dajs  re- 
calling, 
When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown 

When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  <arved  in  itt  skin. 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  ondle 

within  1 
When  we  laughed  round  the  com-hesp,  wilh   ' 

hearts  nil  in  tune. 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  our  lantern  ibc 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  trSTeiied  tile 

In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  fori 


Then  thanks  for  thy  presence!    None  swetter 

E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  pinner? 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  mart 

fine. 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  bakinj 
f         than  thine  I 
And  the  prayer,  which  m^  mouth  ii  too  full 

to  express. 
Swells  my  heart  that  thy  shadow  miy  nertr 

That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengtliened 

And  the  fame  of  thy  worth   tike  a  pmnpkin 

vine  grow, 
And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  last  innset 

•kj. 

Golden-tinted  and  fair  ai  thy  own  pumpkin 
piet 


Thvrk  is  a  great  dUIerance  in  a  prudent 

boy  and  a  virtuous..    Here  lies  the  difTerence 

between  prudence  and  virtue.   Prudence  >tHT«( 

escape  a  difficulty,  and  thinks  It  is  sufficient 


to  promise  to  repair   t 


inflicted  0 


another.  Virtue  does  not  content  itself  witlt, 
the  hope  of  repairing  a  wrong;  it  does  not 
commit  it.  Virtue  atone  has  no  occasion  to 
dread  the  future.  Men  often  plunge  ists 
difficulties  by  doing  evil  with  tbe  idea  of  its 
resulting  in  good. 
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LUHATtC  HOCFITAC,       t 

TON.  September  .1.  1871.  1 


Olivbr  Optic,  Esq,.  Dear  Sir  nnd  Brother : 
lE  it  with  mingled  Teelingi  of  admiration  and 
reipect  that  I  iddreii  you,  to  congratulnte  you 
upon  the  valuable  addition  jou  have  made  to 
the  fauna  of  the  world  by  your  discovery  of 
that  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  bovine 
ramlly,  mentioned  on  p.  691  of  the  October 
number  of  your  Magazine.  A  lefl-handed 
bull  h  truly  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
»ion  —  a  mra  avis,  and  j-our  discovery  of  it 
will  undoubtedly  immortalize  your  name. 

Let  me  hope  thnt  you  will  take  an  e.irly  op- 
portunity of  giving  to  the  lovers  of  natural 
history  a  full  and  minute  description  of  the 
wonderful  quadruped;  and  permit  me  to  sug- 
gest that  it  be  called  "  Bovis  Adamensis,"  as 
a  slight  recognition  ofyour  labor  in  the  cause 
of  science. 

I  am  myselfa  fellow-laborer  in  the  BcientiBc 
field,  being  at  present  engaged  in  a  treatise 
on  *'  Tadpoles,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  Aurora  Borealis,"  and  1  should  be  proud 
and  happy  to  have  you  as  a  co-lnbor^r  in  the 
work.  If  the  matter  should  strike  you  favor- 
,  ably,  I  think  our  mutual  friend,  Dr.  Walker, 
would  be  glad  to  receive  you  for  a  season  un- 
der hi«  hospitable  roof. 

I  beg  you  will  consider  the  subject,  and  let 
me  know  your  viewa  at  an  early  day. 
Fraternally  yours, 

G.  W.  F.  MsLLKN. 

ElHTOIIIAL  DirARTmHT,  ) 

BosTOK,  Siplmibtr  II,  1871.      ( 

G.  W.  F.  Mellbm,  Es(fe  Dear  Sir  and 
Brother:  My  modesty  does  not  permit  me 
to  accept  the  flattering  congratulations  you 
extend  to  me,  since  it  was  not  I,  but  yom, 
who  discovtrtd  the  "  bull ;  "  though,  unfortu- 
nately for  your  fame,  another  had  discovered 


it  before  you;  and  I  shall  recommend  him  to 
the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Walker.  But  perhaps 
I  have  done  even  "  a  bigger  thing"  than  that 
of  which  you  accuse  me,  or,  rather,  upon 
which  you  congratulate  me.  I  have  made  a 
a  bull;  and  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  I  had 
not  a  perfect  right  to  make  a  left-handed  bull. 
And  permit  me  to  ask  whether,  if  I  had  made 
a  right-handed  bull,  you  would  have  been  any 
less  cordial  in  your  congratulations? 

I  regret  that  1  am  imable  to  be  your  co-la- 
borer in  preparing  a  "  Treatise  on  Tadpoles ;  " 
but  I  will  cheerfully  join  you  in  getting  up  a 
sequel  to  your  proposed  work,  which  shall 
treat  of  d»//-frogs  1  and,  in  order  to  fit  myself 
properly  to  perform  my  share  of  the  labor,  I 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  nncertain  whether  the 
creature   is   a  right-handed  or  a  left-handed 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  our  mutual  friend. 
Dr.  Walker,  having  already  the  care  of  one 
such  genius  as  yourself,  would  be  overworked 
if  another  were  added  to  his  numerous  and 
highly  interesting  family;  and  I  am  not  at 
present  inclined  to  accept  his  hospitality,  even 
if  he  were  so  kind  as  to  tender  me  an  tnvi< 

I  am,  dear  brother. 

Fraternally  and  truly  yours, 
Oliver  Optic. 

P.  S.  Should  I  subject  myself  to  the  action 
of  the  habeas  corpus,  or  any  other  infernal 
machinery  of  the  law,  if  I  should  publish  this 
valuable  correspondence  in  the  December 
number  of  our  Magazine  P 

"  Gauntlet "  ia  the  first  one  to  find  the  much- 
desired  quotation.  He. writes  from  Altoonk 
City,  — 

Dear  Olivrr  Optic  :  Reading  in  the 
"  Pigeon-Hole  Papers  "  of  October's  Maga- 
zine, I  found  a  verse  in  one  of  Spenser's  poems, 
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quoted  in' Sophie  Maj's  capital  «torjr,  **The 
Doctor's  Daughter,"  — 

"  It  chanced.    Eternal  God  that  chance  &d  guide." 

The  question  was,  Where  is  it  found,  and 
who  will  answer  first?    It  is  found  in  Spen- 
«     ser's  Faerie  Queene,  Canto  XI.,  and  reads  as 
follows :  — 

**  It  chzunst  (Eternal]  God  that  chaimce  did  guide  '*). 

Haverhill.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing large  numbers  of  our  boys  and  girls  at 
the  City  Hall  of  the  thriving  city  of  Haverhill, 
on  the  evening  of  October  13,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  **  reading."  It  was  our  first  ap- 
peasance  in  the  regular  lecture  system;  and 
we  confess  that  our  experience  was  very  pleas- 
ant, perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  the  large 
audience  that  filled  the  spacious  hall.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  us  was  a  large  squad  of  boys, 
whose  eyes  were  as  bright,  and  whose  smiles 
were  as  cheering,  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart 
of  a  venerable  old  gentleman.  And  certainly 
the  eyes  and  the  smiles  of  the  young  ladies 
present  were  not  less  fascinating.  At  the  close 
of  the  reading  the  reverend  gentleman  who 
presided  commended  the  boys  for  their  excel- 
lent behavior,  and  we  took  a  small  portion  of 
the  compliment  to  ourself,  though  we  made 
all  the  noise  of  the  occasion.  After  the  lec- 
ture we  took  a  walk  through  the  streets,  and 
tried  to  find  our  friend  Hoyt,  of  the  Haverhill 
paily  Bulletin;  but  he  is  a  good  man,  and 
j^oes  to  bed  early,  so  that  we  did  not  see  him. 
fWe  find  that  our  engagement  list  will  afford 
us  many  more  opportunities  of  looking  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  face,  and  we  shall  al- 
ways be  happy  to  see  them,  and  to  take  them 
by  the  hand.  Speaking  of  lectures  leads  us 
to  commend  the  very  admirable  arrangements 
of  the  Boston  Lyceum  Bureau,*under  the  man- 
agement of  Messrs.  Redpath  and  Fall,  who 
make  engagements  for  nearly  all  the  principal 
lecturers  in  the  field,  and  also  furnish  a  variety 
of  evening  entertainments,  such  as  readings, 
concerts^  and  exhibitions  of  various  kinds. 

China.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  editorial 
correspondence  to  the  letter  of  our  travelling 
companion  of  last  year.  Judge  Davis  Divine, 
of  San  Jos6,  California.  We  insert  here  a 
brief  extract  from  it :  **  At  Shanghae  I  fell 
in  with  a  couple  of  Russian  gentlemen,  on 
their  way  to  Peking,  to  join  the  Russian  lega- 
tion as  aitackits;  and  fine  fellows  I  found 
them.  One  of  them  spoke  English  well,  and 
the  other  a  little.  From  Teintsin  we  ascended 
the  Piho  River  in   'sampans,'  a  small  boat, 


about  thirty  feet  long,  with  about  fideen  feet 
of  it  covered.  We  used  sail  when  the  wind 
was  favorable,  when  it  was  not  the  coolies 
were  sent  on  shore  to  tow  the  boat  In  this 
manner  we  travelled  about  one  hundred  and 
fifly  miles  up  the  Piho  to  Fungchow,  where 
we  left  the  river,  and  proceeded  in  mule  carts 
fourteen  miles  to  Peking.  These  carts  are  the 
worst  vehicles  ever  a  man  put  himself  inside 
of  on  this  earth,  and  when  I  arrived  at  Peking 
I  had  scarcely  a  whole  bone  in  my  body,  or  a 
sound  square  inch  of  *flesh  upon  it. 

'*  At  Peking  I  staid  at  the  legation  of  the 
United  States,  with  our  minister,  Gorernoc 
Low ;  and  a  very  comfortable  place  I  found  it. 
Our  secretary  of  legation  is  Dr.  Williams, 
from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  whose  family  I  was 
well  acquainted.  He  has  been  in  China  thirty- 
five  years ;  and  of  the  foreigners  he  is  prob- 
ably the  best  Chinese  scholar  In  the  countrj. 
He  has  written  an  English-Chinese  Dictionarj, 
and  is  at  this  time  enlarging  and  improving 
it.  To  the  doctor  I  am  indebted  for  a  very 
thorough  examination  of  the  heretofore  hid- 
den things  of  Peking  and  its  vicinity. 

**  From  Peking  I  went  up  north  a  journey  of 
five  days,  all  alone,  except  my  Chinese  servant. 
I  travelled  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles,  through  the  Mongolian 
Gap,  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  to 
the  great  Chinese  Wall,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
thirteen  Ming  emperors.  China  maj'  be  a  very 
dangerous  country  for  foreigners  to  travel  in, 
but  I  must  say,  for  one,  that  I  never  travelled 
in  any  country  where  I  was  treated  more  kind- 
ly than  in  the  north  of  China.  The  people 
were  universally  kind,  civil,  and  polite.  The 
only  annoyance  that  I  experienced  was  that 
their  curiosity  to  see  and  feel  of  me,  and  to 
examine  my  apparel,  became  a  bare ;  for  very 
few  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  European  or 
American  in  their  lives.  I  created  as  much 
wonder  and  curiosity  wherever  I  went  as  tn 
elephant  in  the  streets  at  home,  and  had  as 
many  around  me  as  you  would  see  of  boys 
around  that  huge  animal.  But  there  was  no 
rudeness  or  unkindness  manifested.  It  was 
very  different  from  the  treatment  the  Chinese 
receive  here  (in  California,  and,  we  may  add, 
Los  Angeles  in  particular,  since  the  recent  mas- 
sacre of  Chinamen  there).  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  countrymen  when  I  thought  of  their 
kindness  to  me,  and  when  I  reflected  how  illy 
we  returned  that  kindness  to  them.  So  it  is 
with  our  people,  or,  at  least,  a  portion  of  them, 
who  think  that  those  who  do  not  speak  our 
language  must  be  heathens,  when,  in  fact,  the 
heathen  part  comes  on  our  side,  not  theirs." 
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AsswEns. 

187.  I.  Adam.  a.  Done.  3.  Anna.  4.  Meal. 
iSS.  Tlie  letter  R.  189.  (Friend)  (ship)  (tube) 
(eel)  (last  in  shoe)  (D)  (beer)  (ECIP)  (rock) 
(awl)  {&)  (base)  (dawn)  (E  Q.)  (wall)  (eye) 
(T)  —  Friendship,  to  be  lasting,  should  be  re- 
ciprocal, and  based  on  equality.  190.  i.  Kit. 
3.  Ado.  3.  Nap.  4.  She.  5.  Ark.  6.  Spa  — 
Kansas,  Topeka.  191.  1054.  iqj.  i.  (Sun) 
(a  pea)  (EN  H)  —  Sunapee,  N.  II.  a.  (IIol- 
idajs)  (berg)  (pen) — Holid.iysburg,  Penn. 
193.  I.  Fork.  3.  Lure.  3.  Oozy.  4.  Raw. 
Ille.  6.DlnB.  7.  Aunt  — Florida,  Kev  West. 
.94-  (Awl)  (E)  (ear)  (ej.e)  (a)  -Algeria.  195. 
Matchless.  '196.  Laniarqiie,  Nolano.  Iron- 
wood,  AnagalliB  —  Leonidas.  197.  (B)  (rat 
lie)  (B  oer  OVER)  (D  =  ,?oo  DD  =  looca  =  ^ 
on  Tea)  —  Brattle  bo  ro",  Vermont.  198.  i 
Grasp.  J.  Rupee.  3.  Apart.  4.  Serge,  j 
Peter.  199.  (A  Roman  nose)  (no  F)  (ear)  — 
A  Roman  knows  no  fear.  300.  Detroit,  Ala- 
bama, Niger. 


Arithmetical  Puiile, 
jbtract  4S  from  45  and  have  45  for  1 
U.  B.  Right. 
'    Rebus. 


Classical  Enigma. 

.  I.  Neptune's  trumpeter,     i.  One  of  the 

9,  she  who  presided  over  music      3.  The 

founder  of  Rome.     4.  The  god  of  hell.     5.  A 

le  of  Apollo.     6.  A  priestess  of  Diana.     7. 

The  mother  of  the  gods.     8.  The  goddess  of 

horses  and  stables.    9.  Sea  njmpht,  dnugh- 

s  of  Oceanus.     to.  A  king  of  Lycia,  who 

s  one  of  the  infernal  judges.     11.  One  of 

the  Graces. 

The  initials  of  all    the   answers   form   the 
name  of  one  of  the  Muses. 

Carrie  A. 

305.         Geographical  Rebus. 

1000  __  10 
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DouBLK  Acrostic. 

FRUITS   AND   FLOWERS. 

r-  i.Thepnrt  of  aflowerjou'commoni}' 
1.  A  handsome  biennial,  flowers  like  the 

3.  A  yellow  gladioli,  the  very  best  of  i 

class. 

4.  Very  showy  plants,  when  grown  in 

5.  A  magnificent  flower,  a  rival  of  the  ro» 
My  initials  and  finals  now  transpose. 
Result — two  of  the  best  kinds  of  fruit 

that  grows. 

Moss  Rose. 


Botanical  Diahond  Puzzle. 

aop.  I.  A  consonant.   2.  A  grain.     3.  A  Jap- 
anese tree.     4.  The  plural  of  an  herb.     5.  A 
field  flower.    6.  The   plural  of  a  tree.     7.  A 
■peclei  of  pea.     8.  A  vine.    9.  A  consonant. 
Socrates. 


LETTRR  PtI2ZLB. 

R  — R 

I 

L  D  C. 

1 

Geographical  Rebuses. 


Hidden  Corns. 
313.  I.  Philip  is  to  leave  New  York  to-mor- 
row. 3.  Tar  is  black  and  sticky.  3.  She  liko 
old  Indian  stories.  4.  He  is  dim-eyed.  j.  The 
doll  Artemas  sold  to  Susie.  6.  Mr.  Pcnn 
yelled  terribly.  7.  Frederic,  row  noiselesalj. 
B  4  and  I.  G.  Lass. 

314  Geographical  Rebus. 


RusncDs. 

Blank  SqUAHE. 

31J,  .One  day  I  saw  a kick  an th»i 

had  stolen  a . 

Ed.  Ward. 
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LETTERS  should  be  directed  to  "  Ebitor 
OF  Olivbr  Optic's  Macazinb,  carb  of 
Lkk  &  Shepard,  149  Washington  Street, 
BoEton,  Mass." 

Money  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Lee 
&  SkspaRd,  149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

December!  One  of  "our  boys,"  standing 
near  us,  eiclaims,  "Where  has  the  year  gone 
to?"  and,  certainly,  it  seems  but  n  little  while 
since  we  were  making  up  our  Letter  Bag  for 
January.  Time  does  fly,  as  the  old  adage 
says;  and,  as  ne  begin  to  pack  this  tweirth 
"  bag,"  we  have  a  twinge  of  sadness,  because 
we  feel  that,  white  a  great  proportion  of  our 
readers  will  keep  on  with  us  another  year, 
some  will  ^all  by  Ihewaj'side.  and  for  them 
this  is  the  last  of  our  cheerful  chats.  Howev- 
er, this  is  not  just  the  place  for  lamenCntions, 
and  we  will  turn  to  the  big  pile  of  letters  that 
await  our  reading. 

Friend  E.  F.  Madden  sends  a  new  kind  of 
blank  square,  which  we  shall  test;  and' he 
writes  that  he  and  John  A.  Haldeman,  430 
Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  about  to  start 
an  eight-page  amateur  paper.  —  We  are  happy 
to  tell  Annie  R.  that  in  due  time  "  TAt  Doc- 
tor's DauffAttr"  will  be  published  in  book 
form.  It  is  a  capital  story,  and  will  make  a 
very  acceptable  book. ^Walter  Hutchins,  of 
Meredith  Village,  N.  H.,  is  going  out  of  the 
stamp  business,  .we  should  judge,  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  book  containing  one  hun- 
dred stamps  that  he  will  sell  for  a  dollar.  — 
Pathfinder's  geographical*  are  accepted.  — 
Telegraph,  Box  318,  Lowell,  Mass.,  har,  a  No. 
\h  Lowe  Press  for  sale  cheap ;  he  also  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  boy  who  proposes  print- 
ing a'  paper.  —  Ed  Ward's  "  photo  "  goes  into 
our  gallery.  He  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
write  us  about  the  great  tire  at  Chicago.  The 
rebus  was  a  little  blind  to  our  optics. —  Tlge 
hidden  coins  are  laid  by  for  identification. 

Ralph  Rambler  is  good  at  detecting  resem- 


blances, and  we  have  an  Idea  that  he  is  right 
in  h\s  guesses.    If  not,  we  will  ask  Captain 

Dad  to  explain  himself.  —Waddie  Wimpleton 
has  started  On  the  road  to  college.  Alt  will 
wish  him  a  prosperous  career.     That  rebus  it 


r  edit 


■rial 


for  e 


The  truth  is,  we  are  getting  to  be  very  partic- 
ular, for  we  find  that  our  readers  want  the 
very  beet  that  can  be  had,  and  we  mean  they 
shall  be  gratified. 

The  botanical  diamond,  by  Socrates,  is  ac- 
cepted.—  Ditto  with  Nemo's,  which  comes  to 
us  from  far-olT  Interlaken.  —  Ahoy,  yourselfl 
the  first  one  is  too  old,  and  the  second  loo 
easy;  but  the  skill  shown  in  the  head  line  is 
quite  praiseworthy. —  Thomas  Nast  lives  in 
New  York.  — Cochiluate  can  find  the  acade- 
my ship  in  the  book,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to 
find  it  anywhere  else,  if  he  can.  —  It  is  a  little 
late  for  moss  roses,  but  our  Moss  Rose  is  al- 
ways in  season  and  in  blossom,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  due  time. — We  came  very  near  not 
liking  a  letter  just  now,  because  the  ink  was 
so  pale.  We  are  neither  old  nor  blind,  but 
we  do  iike  bright,  clear  ink.  Are  there  any 
of  our  correspondents  that  will  take  the  hint.' 
—  There  are  one  or  two  errors  in  W.  H.  Mof- 
fat's rebus  that  will  prevent  its  use. —  The 
rebus  of  Ruslicus  is  too  mighty  for  us,  and, 
we  fear,  would  be  for  our  readers.  —  As  for 
"  Dime  Novels,"  the  best  way  is  to  let  them 
alone,  and  take  better  and  more  profitable 
books.  Do  not  make  fiction  your  chief  read- 
ing, but,  on  the  contrary,  your  recreation. 
Try  the  history  of  your  own  country,  or  that 
of  England,  or  the  biographies  of  some  emi- 
nent men,  for  a  wholesome  change.  Is  any 
one  hit  by  this  remark?  If  so,  he  will  know 
it;  and  so  there  is  no  need  of  explanation,  and 
the  advice  is  good  for  all. 

There  is  a  very  large  "bug,"  whose  first 
name  is  "  hum,"  in  a  certain  letter  that  tells 
about  a  club  of  fifteen.  The  writer  did  not 
stop  to  think  how  easily  his  trick  could  be  de- 
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tected  by  using  a  little  arithmetic  in  connec- 
tion with  subscription  prices.  —  We  always 
dislike  to  refuse  to  grant  a  favor;  but*' our 
girls  "  know  why  we  do  not  put  their  names 
among  the  "  Wish  Correspondents."  We  know 
that  but  few  would  make  a  bad  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities thus  oflfered;  but,  because  there  are 
some  who  would,  the  others  must  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit.  We  are  sorry, 
but  know  no  other  way  to  pursue  that  would 
be  safe.  We  are  obliged  once  in  a  while  to 
make  this  statement,  for  we  have  frequent  re- 
quests from  girls  who  do  not  understand  our 
reasons  for  declining  to  comply.  —  F.  W.  T., 
Jr.,  4  Goodwin  Place,  Boston,  has  a  taste  for 
minerals,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  young 
mineralogists  will  correspond  with  him.  — 
When  **  one  of  the  boys,"  and  one  of  **  our 
boys,"  writes  that  he  thinks  our  Magazine 
"  the  neatest  and  most  interesting  magazine 
published,"  we  give  him  credit  for  sound  judg- 
ment; friend  Brumagin  will  please  *' stand 
up  and  make  a  bow."  —  And  here  is  a  very 
neatly-written  letter  from  a  *'  disabled  drum- 
mer boy,"  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  April  x,  z365.  We  sympathize 
with  the  brave  boy  in  his  affliction ;  but  it  is 
no  small  consolation  to  him  that  he  suffered 
for  his  country.  He  wants  some  letters;  so 
let  our  young  friends  cheer  his  heart  with 
kind  messages.  Direct  to  Drummer  Boy,  .2048 
Canal  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  By  the  way, 
will  not  some  one  be  smart  enough  to  find 
that  quotation  from  Spenser  that  we  inquired 
for  in  a  recent  number?  Edwin  Carroll  is  on 
the  hunt,  and  hopes  to  be  the  first  one  to 
find  it     (See  Pigeon  Hole  Papers.) 

G.  F.  Hanna,  Box  112,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  has 
some  Confederate  money  which  he  would  like 
to  dispose  of.  Who  wants  to  invest?  We  have 
an  idea  that  **  down  in  Dixie  "  there  are  thou- 
sands who  have  more  of  such  money  than  they 
can  dispose  of,  and  would  sell  out  cheap  I  — 
Dear  Shibboleth!  kind  Shibboleth!  you  little 
know  the  dreadful  power  in  your  possession ! 
Why,  dear  holder  of  Masonic  mysteries,  we 
beg,  implore,  beseech  you  not  to  reveal  what 
you  say  you  know.  Little  do  you  think  of  the 
mighty  consequences  of  such  betrayal !  The 
destinies  of  nations  hang  upon  your  discre- 
tion —  the  welfare  of  the  world  for  ages  to 
come !  If,  as  you  say,  you  really  know  the 
mysterious  Masonic  symbols,  you  are  a  person 
to  be  feared,  to  be  honored,  to  be  obeyed  I  In 
the  name  of  an  anxious  world,  in  behalf  of 
things  terrestrial  and  celestial,  in  the  interests 
of  the  solar  system,  we  beg  of  you  not  to  di- 
vulge !     Bear  about  with  you  the  mighty  se- 


crets, and  generations  to  come  will  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed  I  Shibboleth,  take  our 
advice ! 

Guinea  Witch,  Box  446,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
wishes  to  exchange  foreign  stamps  for  U.  S. 
match  and  proprietary  stamps. — Tommy  Top- 
pleton  must  postpone  his  proposed  rejoicingi 
for  a  while,  as  we  have  just  now  a  full  supply 
of  the  kind  of  h«ad-work  which  he  sends.  — 
We  give  Braw  D.  Grin  the  credit  of  the  hand- 
somest writing  yet  received  by  us.  His  note 
is  a  model  of  neatness  and  beauty.  We  shall 
use  one  of  his  rebuses.  He  thinks  that  the 
Magazine,  like  wine,  grows  better  by  age.  So 
do  we.  —  Each  one  of  Hong  Kong's  last  batch 
of  rebuses  has  some  good  points,  but  also 
some  error  which  makes  it  unavailable  forus. 
Now,  should  he  spend  as  much  time  on  ont  as 
he  did  on  the  5f«,  he  would  doubtless  succeed. 
A  word  to  all  our  head- workers :  many  an  oth- 
erwise good  rebus  is  rejected  because  of  bad 
spelling.  Of  course  there  is  no  excuse  for 
such  mistakes.  —  Humpty  Dumpty  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  success. 

Wish  Corrssponi>b27TS.  —  Henry,  1602 
Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— J.  H.  D., 
Lock  Box  SI,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — H.  W.  Af- 
ton.  Box  311,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.  (birds' 
eggs)'  —  L.  Scott,  Box  203,  Cadiz,  O.  (coins). 
—  Frank  A.  Devereux,  206  Essex  Street,  Salem, 
Mass.  (skating).  — H.  T.  Sheffield,  56  First 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (stamps  and  curios- 
ities). —  Hal,  S3  East  Twentieth  Street,  New 
York  City  (amateur  papers).  — J.  W.  Gastoo, 
Box  168,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  —  B.  F.  Martin, 
Box.  1550,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  —  Stillman& 
Tomlinson,  Box  589,  Westerly,  R.  I.  (stuffing 
birds).  — E.  F.  B.,  Stall  87,  Centre  Market, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (music  and  drawing).— 
Adolphus  E.  Kahn,  219  East  Eighty-First 
Street,  New  York  City.  —  Edwin  K.  Carroll, 
89McCulloch  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.— George 
W.  Lee,  1023  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  —  A.  R.  Canum,  Cory  mans,  Albany  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  —  J.  W.  Hayward,  357  Parapet 
Street,  Cleveland,  O.  —  A.  C  Erskine,  Box 
4i39»  New  York  City,  wants  correspondents 
outside  of  his  own  state.  —  Dean  F.  Griswold, 
Northville,  Mich,  (autographs).  —  C  W.  Buf- 
fum,  Forty-First  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
(stamps). — James  Le  Roy,  Care  Indiana 
House,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Clarence  De  Cald, 
Indiana  House,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Arthur  E- 
Leach,  Box  292,  Boston,  Mass.  —  H.  T.  Shef- 
field, No.  56  First  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  0. 
R.  Mitchell,  Box  228,  Lowell,  Mass.,  wants  a 
Chicago  correspondent. 
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■r\EAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  We  apenl 
■*--'  a  day  in  Malaga,  dogged  by  tlie  beg- 
gars, and  attended  a  military  mass  in  the  ca- 
thedral. We  saw  the  American  flag  flying  on 
several  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  visited  the  bark.  Volunteer,  of  Bos- 
ton, Captain  Biake,  and  spent  an  hour  very 
pleasantly,  in  the  cabin  of  his  vessel,  with 
him.  The  captain  had  formerly  lived  in  Cal- 
ifornia, which  is  the  present  residence  of  our 
travelling  companion,  Judge  Divine,  and  they 
seemed  like  old  friends  from  the  moment  they 
met.  We  were  much  interested  in  listening 
to  their  talk  over  the  early  days  o(  the  Golden 
State,  and  especially  to  the  stories  they  told 
of  the  bull  and  bear  fights,  the  two  animals 
being  chained  together.  The  captain  de- 
scribed the  process  by  which  he  cnptured  a 
large  "grizzly,"  afterwards  uKed  for  one  of 
these  exhibitions.  He  spent  the  evening  with 
us  at  the  hotel,  and  when  we  parted  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  Id  see  us  at  home.  When  we 
returned  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  Vol- 

that  she  had  foundered  in  a  gale  off  Cnpe 
Cod;  but  all  hands  were  saved.  As  she  did 
not  go  down,  she  was  afterwards  towed  lo 
Boston,  repaired,  and  now  Captain  Blake  is 
away  in  her  again. 

Alter  a  day  in  Malaga,  we  started  for  Gra- 
nada. Except  about  sixteen  mites,  the  whole 
distance  is  now  accomplished  by  rail.  We 
shall  never  cease  to  think  with  pleasure  of  the 
delightful  country  through  which  we  passed 
between  Malaga  and  Bobadilla,  where  the 
road  for  Granada  branches  off.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  orange  orchards,  and  the  trees  were 
literally  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  In  passing  the 
mountains,  the  road  goes  through  a  wild  re- 
gion abounding  in  deep  gorges  and  tremen- 
dous precipices.     Then  the  country  becomes 

tral  part  of  Spain.  At  Archidona  we  took  the 
diligence,  drawn  by  eight  mules,  with  a  pos- 
tilion on  the  nigh  leader,  and  a  man  to 
■whip  up  the  mules.  At  Loja,  which  has  a 
castle  on  a  high  rock,  we  took  a  train   again. 


and  «  seven  o'clock  were  in  Granada.  We 
went  to  the  Hotel  Washington   Irving,  which 

is  upon  the  hill,  and  near  the  walls  of  the  AI- 
hambra.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  twen- 
ty miles  distant,  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  weather  was  quite  cold  for  Spain.  We 
spent  three  days  in  Granada,  and  it  rained 
nev'y  •■>"  the  time;  but,  chilly  as  the  weather 
was,  there  were  roses  in  blossom  in  the  Alame- 
da of  the  city. 

~  fcourse  our  first  point  was  the  Alhambra. 
We  found  there  the  register  of  names,  which 
suggested  by  Washington  Irving,  and  the 
first  name  in  it  is  his  own,  followed  by  that 
of  his  Russian  friend.  We  looked  over  its 
pages  with  deep  interest,  and  recognized  many 
American  names ;  and  we  were  prodigiously 
ised  and  delighted  when  we  came  to  '■  Wil- 
n  Lee,  Citizen  of  the  World."  and  "  Willard 
all,  do.,"  the  former  being  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  and  the 
latter  our  worthy  contributor  v'.  We  went 
over  the  Alhambra;  we  climbed  the 
heights  of  the  Genaiife,  and  gazed  with  won- 
and  delight  at  the  magnificent  view  to  be 
obtained  from  its  highest  point.  We  saw  in 
the  hilUside  beyond  the  Darro  the  caves  where 
the  gypsies  burrow,  and  in  the  evening  wit- 
nessed a  gypsy  dance  at  the  Hotel  Sitte  Su- 
elos,  where  the  captain  of  the  band  presided 
with  a  guitar,  upon  which  he  made  wonderful 
ic.  We  visited  the  royal  chapel  in  the 
and,  descending  to  the  vaults  beneath 
the  elaborate  tomb,  gaied  upon  the  coffins  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  those  of  their 
daughter  Joanna  (Crazy  Jane),  and  her  bus- 
id,  Philip  of  Austria.  In  the  chapel  are 
the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
prayer-book  and  crown  of  Isabella, 
We  returned  to  Bobadilla  by  the  same  route 
•e  had  come,  and  there  took  the  train  for 
Cordova.  The  yellow  fever  in  the  eastern 
of  Spain  made  the  health  officers  very 
',  and  at  the  junction  we  were  obliged  to 
through  the  fumigation  room,  though  we 
had  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  Malaga,  which 
the  officials  would  not  even  take,  the  trouble 
I  read.  We  reached  Cordova  at  midnight, 
id  went  to  the  Hotel  Suiiza,  which  we  prom- 
e  never  to  do  again ;  for,  though  it  has  mar- 
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ble  courts  and  marble  stairs,  it  charges  very 
unreasonable  prices*  even   for  Spain.      The 
place  is  an  old  Moorish  city,  and  its  principal 
attraction  is  the  great  mosque,  now  a  cathe- 
dral.   It  looks  like  a  number  of  low  buildings, 
all  huddled  into  one.    It  is  nearly  six  hundred 
feet  long  by  four  hundred  in  width,  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pillars,  and  any  quantity  of 
^Moorish  arches.    It  is  a  remarkable  building. 
We  hastened  on  to  Seville,  the  day  after  our 
arrival.     On  the  way  the  train  stopped,  all  the 
passengers  were  driven  into  a  tent,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  fumigating  process ;  and  in  this 
instance    we   were   nearly  suffocated  in   the 
operation.    In  Seville  we  staid  at  the  Hotel  de 
Londres,  which  is  a  very  fair  hotel,  though 
our  trunk  was  robbed  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  silver  coins,  jewelry,  and  photographs 
while  we  were  there;    and  Matt,   our  New 
York  friend,  lost  his  choice  opera  glass,  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  we  ever  uned.    We  liked 
Seville  exceedingly;    and   if  we  ever  go  to 
Spain  again  we  shall  stay  there  a  month.     Its 
cathedra],  with  the  Giralda,  or  bell  tower,  at- 
tached, has  one  of  the  noblest  interiors  in 
the  world.     The  Alcazar,  or  palace  in  which 
the  Moorish  and  Christian  kings  resided,  is 
full  of  interest,  for  it  is  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation ;   and  its  gardens,  when   the 
oranges  are  ripe,  are  as  near  paradise  as  any- 
thing earthly  can  be.    In  the  picture  gallery 
of  Seville  are  many  Murillos.     On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  is  the  House  of  Pilate,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  fac-simiU  of  the  original  at 
Jerusalem.    The  palace  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier,  which  is  open  to  visitors,  contains 
some  elegant  apartments,  adorned  with  the 
choicest  collections  of  art    The  chapel  of  La 
Caridad,  a  kind  of  private  almshouse,  contains 
two  of  Murillo's  finest  pictures.   To,a  practical 
American  perhaps  the  vast  tobacco  factory  in 
Seville  will  be  quite  as  interesting  as  the  relics 
of  the  past,  not  even  excepting  the  memorials 
of  Columbus,  whose  son  has  a  tombstone  in  the 
cathedral.    It  is  an  immense  building,  and,  at 
the  time  we  passed  through  it,  five  thousand 
five  hundred  women  were  employed  in  making 
.cigars   and   doing  up  tobacco   in  papers  for 
smoking.    They  were  of  all  ages ;  some  were 
gypsies,  most  of  them  were  Spaniards;  some 
were  pretty,  most  of  them  both  dirty  and  ill- 
favored. 

At  ten  o'clock  one  night  in  Granada,  we 
heard  the  salute  of  artillery  which  announced 
that  Prince  Amadeus  of  Italy  had  been  elected 
king  of  Spnin.  On  the  day  we  left  Seville 
an  immense  crowd  of  men  gathered  in  the 
I^laxa  Nueva^  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  to 
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express  their  dislike  to  the  new  monarch.  It 
was  said  that  some  students  had  kicked  an 
alcalde  dbwn  stairs.  We  walked  through  the 
crowd,  and  heard  some  rather  earnest  decla- 
mation. Suddenly  the  mob  took  to  their 
heels,  and  fled  with  a  shout.  A  long  line  of 
small  omnibuses  standing  in  the  street  whirled 
and  rattled  away.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  civil 
guard,  who  were  walking  towards  the  Town 
Hall,  cocked  their  muskets,  and  we  confidentlr 
expected  to  witness  a  bloody  scene.  But  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  occui'red.  We  tried  to  ascertain 
what  had  caused  the  panic,  but  were  unable 
to  do  so.  A  squad  of  the  guard  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  hall.  Possibly  one  of  them  raised 
his  gun,  and  the  crowd  thought  he  intended 
to  fire.  Three  days  later,  as  we  passed  through 
the  city,  we  heard  that  a  revolution  had  com- 
menced; but  the  Madrid  papers  said  nothing 
about  it,  and  we  concluded  that  the  uprising 
had  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

We  went  to  Cadiz.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
a  short  time  at  Xeres,  where  so  much  Sherry 
wine  is  made.  Cadiz  is  celebrated  for  prettj 
women.  We  did  not  see  many  of  them,  though 
the  ladies  generally,  with  their  mantillas  on 
their  heads,  were  rather  interesting.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  is  magnificent.  We 
saw  nothing  more  impresively  beautiful.  At 
the  Capuchin  Convent  is  the  last  painting  of 
Murillo,  "  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine." 
He  fell  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was 
painting  it,  Sind  died  at  Seville,  a  short  time 
after,  from  his  injuries.  The  Alameda  is  a 
beautiful  promenade,  and  there  is  a  splendid 
club-house  in  the  city,  to  which  our  part/ 
were  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Dun- 
can Shaw,  the  well-known  banker. 

Our  next  point  was  Gibraltar;  but  the 
Spanish  steamers  put  off  their  day  of  sailing 
to  suit  their  own  convenience.  Mattison  had 
a  letter  from  a  relative,  requiring  his  imme- 
diate presence  in  London,  and  he  ''stumped'* 
us  to  go  to  England  by  the  way  of  Tours, 
Le  Mans,  Rouen,  and  Calais.  After  a  look 
at  the  Spanish  steamers,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  strictness  of  the  Spanish  quarantine 
laws,  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning 
home  by  the  way  of  Havana.  We  considered 
our  friend's  proposition  for  .an  hour»  and  ac- 
cepted it. 

TUat  night  we  bade  adieu  to  Judge  Divine, 
who  had  been  our  travelling  companion  for 
over  three  months.  We  had  agreed  togctlcr 
remarkably  well,  and  we  were  very  sorry  to 
leave  him;  but  he  was  bound  around  the 
world.  A  week  ago  we  received  a  very  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  him,  wherein  he 
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describes  his  wanderings  through  Egypt,  Pal- 
estine, India,  the  interior  of  China,  and  Japan, 
from  which  we  Intend  to  make  some  extracts 
when  our  space  will  permit. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  left 
Cadiz  for  Madrid,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  at  home,  and 
spent  the  day  at  the  Hotel  de  los  Principes, 
In  the  dining-room  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Prussian  gentleman,  highly  cultivated 
and  elegant  in  his  manners,  speaking  half  a 
dozen  languages,  who  wished  to  go  to  England 
through  France,  which  was  a  perilous  journey 
for  one  of  his  nationality.  He  wanted  to  go 
with  us  as  our  servant,  or  courrier^  and  we 
promised  to  consult  our  minister  in  regard  to 
inserting  his  name  in  our  passports.  We  did 
so,  and  General  Sickles  advised  us  not  to  peril 
our  own  safety  by  such  a  venture  for  an  entire 
stranger.  When  we  saw  him,  later  in  the  day, 
he  had  concluded  to  take  a  steamer  from  San- 
tander.  We  left  Madrid  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing, and  reached  Bordeaux  about  the  same 
time  the  following  evening.  At  Hendaye,  on 
the  frontier,  we  added  to  our  party  Captain 
Soveron,  a  Spanish  retired  sea  captain.  With- 
out delay  we  continued  on  to  Tours,  where 
the  provisional  government  of  France  was 
then  located,  though  it  did  not  stay  there  much 
longer.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  raining  violently.  The  hotels  were  full 
to  repletion,  and  we  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  station  the  rest  of  the  night.  It  is  an 
immense  building,  and  all  the  tracks  were 
covered  with  carriages.  We  saw  that  all  of 
them  were  filled  with  soldiers ;  so  were  all  the 
waiting-rooms,  baggage- rooms,  and  every 
other  apartment.  There  we  learned  that 
Rouen  was  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  that 
a  large  army  was  moving  down  upon  Le 
Mans.  All  trains  for  general  use  were  sus- 
pended, and  there  was  no  getting  to  London 
by  Calais.  We  were  rather  uneasy  in  our 
mind  in  regard  to  the  future,  though  Matt 
laughed  at  our  fears.  Soldiers  and  civilians 
ey^d  us  with  suspicion;  and  when  the  captain 
asked  a  porter  some  question,  an  officer  re- 
proved the  latter,  and  told  him  to  give  no  in- 
formation to  foreigners.  We  spread  our  shawl 
on  the  floor,  and  lay  down ;  but  we  could  not 
sleep,  and  studied  Bradshaw  and  the  map  till 
daylight.  Trains  with  soldiers  were  departing 
to  the  north ;  and  they  were  fine-looking  men, 
not  such  as  the  material  of  the  regular  army. 
Battle  after  battle  succeeded  for  a  week  in  this 
part  of  France,  and  the  fine  army  of  the  Loire 
was  *'  used  up.'*  Doubtless  hundreds  of  the 
fine  fellows  we  saw  depart  on  their  bloody 


mission  that  morning  were  wounded,  dead, 
and  dying  within  twenty-four  hours. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  we  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  a  train  for*Nantes, — for  we 
expected  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  Bordeaux, 
whither  the  provisional  government  went 
soon  after.  We  reached  Nantes,  and  then 
continued  on,  by  the  way  of  Redon,  to  Rennes, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  evening.  The  hotels 
were  crowded  with  fugitives  from  Le  Mans, 
Orleans,  Amiens,  and  Rouen,  who  had  fied  in 
this  direction ;  but  we  found  rooms  in  a  fourth- 
rate  establishment,  and  remained  in  this  city 
till  noon  the  next  day.  Soldiers  were  drilling 
in  various  parts  of  the  town.  We  walked  to 
the  railroad  station  in  a  dense  fog,  and  were 
obliged  to  inquire  the  way.  Our  foreign  ac- 
cent betrayed  us,  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  had  averheard  us  wanted  to  know  whether 
we  were  Prussians.  We  assured  him  that  we 
were  not  Prussians,  but  Americans,  who  were 
the  friends  of  the  French.  He  did  not  know 
about  that,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  after 
the  manner  of  his  countrymen  when  in  doubt 
He  had  evidently  read  Garibaldi's  foolish 
proclamation,  and  thought  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  fight  the  battle  of  France.  We 
told  him  we  had  passports  vise  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  French  legation  at  Madrid.  But 
he  said  he  was  not  connected  with  the  police. 
We  went  to  St.  Malo  at  one,  arriving  at  four, 
and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  a  steamer  would 
leave  for  Southampton  at  eleven  the  next  day. 
We  were  quartered  in  the  Hotel  de  France,  in 
the  very  house  in  which  Chateaubriand  was 
born..  We  found  several  English  gentlemen 
there,  agents  of  the  English  relief  societies, 
one  of  whom  had  been  arrested  seven  times, 
in  spite  of  the  red  cross  of  Geneva  on  his  bag- 
eage.  We  afterwards  met  a  gentleman  in 
London  who  had  been  '^captured^'  eleven  times 
within  two  weeks. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  went  on  board  of 
the  small  English  steamer  Csesarea,  though 
not  till  we  had  experienced  a  world  of  trouble 
in  finding  the  sou9-frefet  de  police,  to  vis6  our 
passport  to  leave.  After  we  had  sailed,  and 
gone  some  distance,  the  boat  was  over- 
hauled by  an  officer,  who  examined  all 
the  passports,  and  we  were  permitted  to 
depart  in  peace.  We  were  happy  then.  After 
passing  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  seeing  the 
light  on  Cape  de  la  Hogue,  we  went  to  sleep. 
When  we  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  steamer 
was  at  the  wharf  at  Southampton.  We 
slipped  through  the  custom-house  without 
unstrapping  our  trunks,  and  went  to  London 
by  the  first  train.     We  roomed  at  the  Charing 
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Cross  Hotel,  because  it  is  near  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Bowles  Brothers,  on  the 
Strand,  where  we  received  all  manner  of 
kindness  and  attention  from  the  Mr.  Bowles 
who  lives  in  London,  and  from  Mr.  Keith, 
who  is  the  principal  manager;  and  we  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  most  de- 
sirable house  for  all  who  travel,  or  have  bank- 
ing business  abroad. 

In  London  our  genial  friend,  Mr.  Mattison, 
left  us  to  go  to  Nottingham.  We  were  8orx7 
to  part  with  him,  for,  in  spite  of  his  whistling 
and  singing,  he  was  a  most  agreeable  person, 
and  an  excellent  travelling  companion.  We 
heard  of  him  in  Rome  recently,  and  we  hope 
to  meet  him  again  soon. 

We  staid  in  London  a  week,  and  then  went 
to  Liverpool,  where  we  embarked  in  the  steam- 
er Palmyra  for  Boston,  December  6.  We  had 
a  very  pleasant  passage  for  the  season,  —  in- 
deed, the  most  agreeable  we  ever  made  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  captain  was  a  jolly  good 
fellow,  and,  unlike  other  captains  of  the  Cu- 
nard  line  with  whom  we  have  sailed,  he  was 
sociable,  obliging,  and  good-natured.  The 
passengers  formed  a  very  pleasant  party ;  and 
we  shall  not  soon  forget  the  lady,  from  Salem 
and  her  son,  or  our  seasick  room-mate,  or 
Captain  West,  whose  stories  of  his  experience 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  over  the  Arabian  des- 
erts were  full  of  interest,  or  the  surgeon  of 
the  ship,  or  the  lady  opera  singers,  or  the 
English  gentleman  who  was  going  to  Cuba.  At 
five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  December  18, 
1871,  we  were  awakened  by  the  firing  of  two 
guns  on  board  the  Palmyra.  We  looked  out 
the  window,  and  instantly  recognized  Thatch- 
er Island  lights,  off  Cape  Ann.  We  felt  that 
we  were  at  home  again.  We  landed,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  grasping  the  hands  of  Messrs.^ 
Lee  and  Shepard,  and  of  finding  all  well  at 
home.  We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  our 
reception  in  the  Sunday  school ;  but,  though 
a  year  has  nearly  gone  by,  we  still  see  the  words 
over  the  desk,  "Welcome  Home,"  and  the 
pastor's  original  hymn  still  lingers  pleasantly 
in  our  ears;  nor  of  the  Masonic  reception  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  where  the  festive  scene  sur- 
prised the  morning  hours;  nor  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  kind  friends  who  greeted  us  person- 
ally, in  the  newspapers,  and  by  letter.  We 
were  grateful  to  all  for  their  kindness,  and 
not  the  least  to  our  generous  publishers,  who 
made  everything  pleasant  during  our  absence, 
and  pleasant  on  our  return.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Bumham  had  done  so  well  for  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine,  that  we  might  have  staid  abroad 
another  year  without  being  missed ;  and  our 


friend  Mr.  George  M.  Baker  — who  does 
more  for  our  readers  than  any  of  them  know 
—  deserves,  and  has,  our  grateful  remem- 
brance. We  are  inclined  to  go  abroad  again, 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  returning. 

Olivbr  Optic. 


OUB  HEXT  VOLUME. 

WHEN  we  returned  from  our  long  absence 
in  Europe,  a  year  ago,  we  found  that 
our  Magazine  had  been  changed  from  a  weekly 
into  a  monthly.  We  had  consented  to  the 
change ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  change  for 
that  reason.  We  expected  to  note  the  effect 
of  the  change  by  a  considerable  diminution, 
at  first,  in  our  subscription  lists;  but,  instead 
of  that,  the  increase  was  decided  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  we  have  been  steadilj 
and  rapidly  gaining  strength  ever  since.  Thou* 
sands  of  letters,  both  from  new  and  old  sub- 
scribers, assure  us  that  the  change  was  a 
desirable  one;  and  even  many  of  those  who 
objected  at  first  have  since  declared  that  thej 
have  been  the  gainers  by  the  step.  We  have 
been  able  to  make  each  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine at  least  the  equal  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
which  was  not  possible  in  a  little  sixteen-page 
weekly. 

Our  enterprising   publishers   have  alwajf 
done  all,  and  more  than  all,  they  promised*, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
achievements  of  the  past      Our  list  of  con- 
tributors embraces  the  most  popular  writers 
in  the  country.     For  our  boys  we  have,  b^ 
sides  the  editors,  Mr.  Kellogg,  who^e  juvenile 
books  are  equal  to  the  best,  and  are  not  ex- 
celled in  popularity  by  any,  *and  a  score  of 
others;    while  for  our  girls,  Sophie  Maj— 
whom  the  North  Americj^n  Review  places  at 
the  head  of  the  grand  army  of  writers  for  the 
young  —  will  furnish  some   short  stories  this 
year ;  Aunt  Fanny  —  whose  books  are  known 
and  appreciated  all  over  the  United  States— 
has  engaged  to  furnish  us  some  stories  for 
**  big  giris ;  "  Miss  Mary  N.  Prescott,  —  whose 
stories  and  poems  are  always  in  demand,  — 
and  many  others,  hardly  less  distinguished, 
will  contribute  to  our  pages.      Miss  Hum- 
phreys, our  special  artist,  is  always  thinking 
up  something  good  for  our  readers ;  and  her 
labors  with  pen  and  pencil  will  add  largely  to 
their  instruction  and  amusement.    Mr.  George 
M.   Baker,   author  of    **  Amateur  Dramas," 
the  "  Mimic  Stage,"  and  other  similar  works, 
furnishes  dialogues  exclusively  for  our  pages, 
and  has  the  general  superintendence  of  this 
department. 
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The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Rob- 

F.RT  BcRxs.  With  a  steel  Portrait  and  82  full-page 
Iliustrationa  by  eminent  artlsti.  4(o.  Tinted  Paper, 
lU;dline.    Clotl^gll^fS60. 


The  Complete  Poetical  Workft  of  Rob- 

r-RT  BrRN8.    With  iteel  Portrait  and  8  lUnatratiuos, 

DiamoiMi  Edition.  Cloth,  tl.26. 
Th'-fle  eiiiliona  of  the  Poemfl  of  the  Scotch  Poet  were 
eilitt-d  by  the  late  &bt.  RosntT  Aais  Wilhott,  and  are 
In  every  rt^ptfOt  complete  and  perfect,  being  furniihetl 
with  H  coraprehemive  Table  of  Conteott,  a  GloesHry,  aod 
tw>  copious  Indexes  alphabetically  arranged.  lu  thi4 
rcoptrct  nearly  all  the  former  editiooa  of  the  works  of 
Burun  are  extremely  defeetire. 


Reynard  the   Fox.     A   Barlesqne  Poem. 

From  the  Lov  Ckrmvi  Original  of  ih^  Fiflevnth 
Century.    4to.    Tinted  Pap^r.    Red  Line.    16  full- 
paK«i  Illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt  edge,  8  2.50. 
An  elegant  edition  of  a  very  popular  Mtirtnal  work, 
full  uf  shrewd  wit  and  rich  humor. 


Dean  Alford's  Ne^ir  Testament  Com- 
mentary for  EnKltsh  Readem,  oontaini  •>§ 
thv*  authorised  Version,  with  a  Revised  English  Tt;r- 
sion  ;  with  all  the  New  Readings  from  the  recently 
found  SINAinO  MANUSCRIPT,  which  was  disoov< 
ered  by  Co!<(8TA.imHB  TiscHKNOoar  in  a  Convent  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  also,  containing  Marginal  Referene  ti, 
and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary,  with 
Maps  of  the  Joumeyings  of  Our  Lord  and  of  8t. 
Paul ;  and  an  Introduction  to  each  book,  giving  an 
account  of  the  authorship,  authenticity,  time  and 
plane  of  writing,  &c.,  kc.  forming  a  compact  BfBLl- 
C.\L  LIBRARY.  4  voU.  8vo.  CkCh,  91600; 
half  calf,  8  26.00. 

Dean   Alford's  Greek  Testament,  with 

a  ('ritically  Revised  Text ;  a  Digest  of  various  Read- 
in^)i ;  Mainpiosl  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage ;  Prolegomena }  and  a  oopiooa.  Critical,  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  in  Kngliah.  i  Yuta.  Svoi. 
Cloth,  $30.00 }  half  calf,  $42  00. 


Cloud  Pictures: 

1*  The  Exile  of  Ton  Adelsteln'i  SoaL 
"Z*  Topankaion. 

3.  Herr  liesenbogen'a  Conoert. 

4.  A  Great  <>rfcan  Prelude. 

By  F  iA.^ci:«  H  UNDKawoon,  A.  M.,  author  of  **  Hand* 
Book  uf  Knfflish  Lit«r4ture."  I6010.  Cloth,  tinUHl 
paper,  8 1  50. 


Dialogues  from  Dickens.    Second  Scries. 
By  W.  Eluot  Fbtti,  A.  M     16mo     Cloth,  3 1.60. 


The  Right  One.    By  Madamr  Marir  So- 

niiR  ScHWA^n.    8vo.    Cloth,  8 1.60.    Paper,  81  tK>. 
L'liifonn  with 

Gwld  and  Name, 

Birth  and  Education, 

Guilt  and  Innocence, 

The  Wife  of  a  Vain  Man. 


American  Home  Book  of  Indoor  Games, 

R-cre4tlon^  and  Oooapatkma.  By  Mas.  CiRDLin 
Ij.  Smith,  (^unt  Carrie.)  16mo.  lUustratcd. 
9150. 


By  Oliver  Optic 
Cringle  and  Cross-Tree ;  or  the  Sea  Swasbes 

of  a  Sailor.    16mo     lUwrtnted.    81-2&. 

The  Onvirard  and  Upward  Series. 

4  volames  (boxed),  per  vol.,  S  1.25. 
!•  Field  and  Forest  $  or,  The  F6rtiniet  of  » 

Foundling. 
9«  Plane  and  Plank  {  or,  The  Mbhapt  of  a 

Mechanic. 
3.  I>e«k  and  Debit  1  or,  The  Catastrophea,  of 

a  Clerk 
4*   Crlnsle  and   CroM-Treet  or,  The  Sea 

BiraiiiMt  of  a  Sailor. 


By  ElQah  Kellogg. 
The  Spark  of  Genius;  or.  The  Colleise 

Life  of  James  TrafUm.    16mo.    Illustrated.    91-26. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Casoo.    16mo.    lUus- 

tvmted.    91.25. 

The  Pleasant  Cove  Series. 

8  volumes  (boxed),  per  vol.,  S1.85. 
1.  Arthur  Brown,  the  Yonns  Captain* 

16mo.    Illusirateil. 
3«    The  Tonus  Dellverera  of  Pleaesnt 

Cove. 
3.  The  Cruise  of  the  Caeeo. 


By  XiM  Adelaide  F.  gamweli, 
Dick  and  Daisy  Series. 

4  vols.    Illustrated.    Per  vol.,  60  cents. 
Adrift  in  the  World  $  or,  Dtek  and  Daiiy*g 

Karly  Days 
Flahans  the  BatUe;  or,  Dick  and  Daiqr^ 

City  Ufe. 


1. 
3. 


3. 


4. 


Saved  front  the  Street)  or,  Diek  and 

Daisy's  l>rot^M. 
Grandfather   Mllly»s  I,nck|   or,  Diok 
and  Daisy's  Reward. 
This  Bertes  by  a  new  author  eonlalns  fwir  charminf 
stmies,  fresh,  bright,  entertaining,  and  wholesome.    Noth- 
ing Mke  them  has  ever  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 


The  Children's  Album  of  Pretty  Pictnree, 

with  Short  Stories.  By  Unclb  Joh*.  With  about 
200  fttlUpage  illustratioos.  4to.  Bandiomely  bound. 
SI  76.  

The  Children's  Sunday  Album.    By  the 

Author  of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,'*  &c.,  &e., 
with  upwarls  of  one  hundred  and  flfly  iUostratioos. 
ilo.    Klegantlj  boond.    S1.75. 


By  Prot  Jamet  BeXille. 
Fire  In  the  Woods.    Being  the  fourth  toI- 

une  of  ^The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Stories."    Iftmow    QMh^ 
SI  60. 

The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Stories. 

4  volumes.    Illustrated.    Per  vol.,  9 1-50, 

The  B.  O.  W    C. 

The  Boys  of  Grand  Pre  School* 

I<oHt  In  the  FoK* 

Fire  in  the  Wooda. 


The   Model   Sunday-School   Speaker. 

Containing  selections,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  the  most 
Popular  Pteces  and  Dialognea  for  8undaj<Scbooi  Jbc« 
IlhistraA«d.    16fflo.    60  centa. 


%*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent  by  mail,  pott-pidd,  on  receipt  of  advertised  prloSb 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1872. 


Oliver  Optics  MiaAziNE, 

Which,  since  its  change  from  Weekly  to  Monthly,  has  nearly 

DDoixIsleca.  Its   OJJroiaJ.a.'tlozi.  I 

Will  present  Ktill  greater  attrnction*  for  the  New  Year.     Its  pnbl'fiheni  beinj?  determined  that  In  the  qnnprl'y 
and  quality  of  its  reading  matter,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  illustrations,  it  shall  not  be  e^LcelJed  by 

ANY   JUVE:N^ILE   MAGAZD^E   EN"   THE   WOELD ! 

The  leading  stories  for  the  New  Year  will  be 

SEA  AUTD  SHORE; 

Or,    Th-e    Tramps    of  a   Traveller. 

BY  OLIVER  OPTIC. 

This  is  the  last  story  of  "  Phil  Farkimgford's  Advbktures,"  completing  the  series,  to  be  racceeded  ia 
the  July  Number  by 

LiITTLiE    BOBTAILi; 

Or,    The    "Wreck    of  the    iPenobscot. 

BY   OLIVER   OPTIC. 

In  the  January  Number  will  be  commenced 

THE  mrHisPBRinirG  prars; 

Or,  The  Gradixates  of  Hadclifie. 

BY   ELIJAH   KELLOGG. 

The  third  of  this  anthor*8  entertaining  College  Series. 

SOPHIE  HI  AY,  Author  of  "  The  Doctor's  Daughter,"  the  Prudy  and  Dotty  books,  will  fumi&h  sev- 
eral stories  during  the  year. 

MISS  Im  B.  HUMPHREY  will  have,  in  the  January  Number,  A  FULI-PAttB  REBrs  (com- 
panion to  ^TiiB  My&teuious  Bouqukt"),  entitled   '*  riik  Kitchkv  Gahi>ei«,'*  lor  the  solution  to  whi(.h 

THE  PUBLISHERS    OFFER   AS   A  PKlZE, 

A   COHPLETE    set   of    OLITER   OPTIC'S   BOOKS, 

Or  50  Vuittmes  firom  their  LfsC  of  Jnvcniies. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  of  these  great  writers  for  the  young,  all  the  other  atlnictiTe  features  of 
the  magazine  will  be  cuntiuu  d,  including 


Illustrated  Oamen^  IlliiAtrat^d  Natural   Science.  Tllnfttmted  Blefhanic*,  and  Raoarl&old 

Science   for  Bnyt.    Illustrated   Fancy   Work  for  Girla,  Storlea  In  Ancient  an4 

Modern  llUtory*  Frontier  Sketrhes,  Hontlns  Adventures,   Fisklnc 

Hketcl&e4,   ProTerb  Poemn,   Dialogues,    Dc»elaniaUans« 

Letter-Baftf   Puzzle  Department, 

Full-page  Pictures  and  Illnstrations  in  Great  Variety. 

[T?-  SEND    YOUR    SUBSCRIPTfOS   EARLY.      Boys  or  Girls  who  wifl  send  their  address 
to  the  Publishers  shall  receive  a  si)ecimen  copy  by  mail,  i'ree. 

TEEMS  DT  ADVANCE.— Single  Subscription,  One  Tear,  $2.80;  Sngla  Ccfgim,  25  ct& 

LEE   AMD   SHEPARS,  Fubliahaiv,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPAHD,  &  DILLINGHAM,  47  and  49  Green  St.,  New  York. 


./ 


This  book  shoiLid  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inonrred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  speoifLed 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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